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WILLIAM ROBERTSON SMITH 


PREFACE 


THE idea of preparing a new Dictionary of the Bible on critical lines for the 
benefit of all serious students, both professional and lay, was prominent in the 
mind of the many-sided scholar to whose beloved memory the 
present volume is inscribed. It is more than twelve years since 
Prof. Robertson Smith began to take steps towards realising this 
idea. As an academical teacher he had from the first been fully aware of the 
importance of what is known as Biblical Encyclopædia, and his own earliest 
contributions to the subject in the Encyclopedia Britannica carry us as far back 
as to the year 1875. If for a very brief period certain untoward events arrested 
his activity in this direction, the loss of time was speedily made up, for seldom 
perhaps has there been a greater display of intellectual energy than is given in 
the series of biblical articles signed ‘W. К. S.’ which appeared in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica between 1875 and 1888. The reader who is interested in Bible 
study should not fail to examine the list, which includes among the longer articles 
BIBLE, CANTICLES, CHRONICLES, Davip, HEBREW LanGuaGE, НоѕЕА, JERU- 
SALEM, JOEL, JUDGES, Kiwces, LEvirEs, МАТАСНІ, Messias, Micas, Puris- 
TINES, PRIEST, FROPHET, PSALMS, SACRIFICE, TEMPLE, TITHES, ZEPHANIAH ; 
and among the shorter, ANGEL, ARK, Baar, DECALOGUE, Err Eve, НАсслт, 
LAMENTATIONS, MELCHIZEDEK, MoLocH, NABAT;EANS, NAHUM, NAZARITE, NINE- 
vEH, OBADIAH, PARADISE, RUTH, SABBATH, SADDUCEES, SAMUEL, TABERNACLE, 
Vow. 

Nor should the students of our day overlook the service which this far- 
seeing scholar and editor rendered to the nascent conception of an international 
biblical criticism by inviting the co-operation of foreign as well as English con- 
tributors. That names like those of Nóldeke, Tiele, Wellhausen, Harnack, Schiirer, 
Gutschmid, Geldner, appeared side by side with those of well-known and honoured 
British scholars in the list of contributors to the Axcyclopedia was a guarantee of 
freedom from dangerous eccentricity, of comprehensiveness of view, of thorough- 
ness and accuracy of investigation. 

Such a large amount of material illustrative of the Bible, marked by unity 
of aim and consistency of purpose, was thus brought together that the Excyclope- 
dia Britannica became, inclusively, something not unlike an Encyclopedia Biblica. 
The idea then occurred to the editor and his publishers to republish, for the 
guidance of students, all that might be found to have stood the test of time, the 
lacunz being filled up, and the whole brought up, as far as possible, to the high 
level of the most recent scholarship. It was not unnatural to wish for this; but 
there were three main opposing considerations. In the first place, there were 
other important duties which made pressing demands on the time and energy of 
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the editor. Nest, the growing maturity of his biblical scholarship made him less 
and less disposed to acquiesce in provisional conclusions. And lastly, such con- 
stant progress was being made by students in the power of assimilating critical 
results that it seemed prudent to wait till biblical articles, thoroughly revised and 
recast, should have a good chance of still more deeply influencing the student world. 

The waiting-time was filled up, so far as other occupations allowed, by 
pioneering researches in biblical archzology, some of the results of which are 
admirably summed up in that fruitful volume entitled Zhe Religion of the Semites 
(1889). More and more, Robertson Smith, like other contemporary scholars, 
saw the necessity of revising old work on the basis of a more critical, and, in a 
certain sense, more philosophica! treatment of details. First of all, archaeological 
details had their share — and it was bound to be a large share — of this scholar's 
attention. Then came biblical geography —a subject which had been brought 
prominently into notice by the zeal of English explorers, but seemed to need the 
collaboration of English critics. A long visit to Palestine was planned for the 
direct investigation of details of biblical geography, and though this could not be 
carried out, not a little time was devoted to the examination of a few of the more 
perplexing geographical problems and of the solutions already proposed (see e.g., 
APHEK, below, col. 191 /.). This care for accuracy of detail as a necessary pre- 
liminary to a revision of theories is also the cause of our friend's persistent refusal 
to sanction the republication of the masterly but inevitably provisional article 
BIBLE in the Encyclopedia Britannica, to which we shall return later. The reader 
will still better understand the motive of that refusal if he will compare what 
is said on the Psalter in that article (1875) with the statements in the first edition 
of The Old Testament in the Jewish Church (1880), in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
article Psarws (1885), and in the second edition of Zhe Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church (1892). 

It is only just. however, to the true ‘begetter’ of this work to emphasise the 
fact that, though he felt the adequate realisation of his idea to be some way off, 
he lost no time in pondering and working out a variety of practical details — a 
task in which he was seconded by his assistant editor and intimate friend, Mr. 
J. 5. Black. Many hours were given, as occasion offered, to the distribution of 
subjects and the preparation of minor articles. Some hundreds of these were 
drafted, апа many were the discussions that arose as to various difficult practi- 
cal points, which have not been without fruit for the present work. 

In September 1892, however, it became only too clear to Prof. Smith that 
he was suffering from a malady which might terminate fatally after no very dis- 
tant term. The last hope of active participation in his long-cherished scheme of 
a Bible Dictionary had well-nigh disappeared, when one of the present editors, 
who had no definite knowledge of Prof. Smith's plan, communicated to this friend 
of many vears' standing his ideas of what a critical Bible Dictionary ought to be, 
and inquired whether he thought that such a project could be realised. Prof. 
Smith was still intellectually able to consider and pronounce upon these ideas, 
and gladly recognised their close affinity to his own. Unwilling that all the 
labour already bestowed by him on planning and drafting articles should be lost, 
he requested Prof. Cheyne to take up the work which he himself was compelled 
to drop, in conjunction with the older and more intimate friend already mentioned. 
Hence the combination of names on the title-page. The work is undertaken by the 
editors as a charge from one whose parting message had the force of a command. 
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Such is the history of the genesis of the Encyclopedia Biblica, which is the 
result primarily of a fusion of two distinct but similar plans — а fusion desired by 
Prof. Robertson Smith himself, as the only remaining means of 
realising adequately his own fundamental ideas. With regard to 
details, he left the editors entirely free, not from decline of physical 
strength, but from а well-grounded confidence that religion and the Bible were 
not less dear to them than to himself, and that they fully shared his own uncom- 
promisingly progressive spirit. The Bible Dictionary which he contemplated was 
no mere collection of useful miscellanea, but a survey of the contents of the Bible, 
as illuminated by criticism — a criticism which identifies the cause of religion 
with that of historical truth, and, without neglecting the historical and archzeo- 
logical setting of religion, loves best to trace the growth of high conceptions, 
the flashing forth of new intuitions, and the development of noble personalities, 
under local and temporal conditions that may often be, to human eyes, most 
adverse. The importance of the newer view of the Bible to the Christian com- 
munity, and the fundamental principles of the newer biblical criticism, have been 
so ably and so persuasively set forth by Prof. Robertson Smith in his Lectures 
that his fellow-workers may be dispensed from repeating here what he has said so 
well already. ‘There remaineth yet very much land to be possessed. Let us 
assume, then, that the readers of this Eucyclopedia, whatever be their grade of 
knowledge or sphere of work, are willing to make an effort to take this widely 
extended land in possession. 

Every year, in fact, expands the narrow horizons which not so long ago 
limited the aspirations of the biblical scholar. It is time, as Prof. Robertson 
Smith thought, to help students to realise this, and to bring the standard books on 
which they rely more up to date. It may seem hopeless to attempt this with an 
alphabetically arranged encyclopedia, which necessarily involves the treatment 
of subjects in an isolated way. By an elaborate svstem of cross references, 
however, and by interspersing a considerable number of comprehensive articles 
(such as, in Part IL, APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE, CAINITES, DRAGON), it has 
been sought to avoid the danger of treating minute details without regard to 
their wider bearings. Many of the minor articles, too, have been so constructed 
as to suggest the relation of the details to the larger wholes. Altogether the 
minor articles have, one ventures to hope, brought many direct gains to biblical 
study. Often the received view of the subject of a ‘minor article ` proved to be 
extremely doubtful, and a better view suggested itself. Every endeavour has 
been used to put this view forward in a brief and yet convincing manner, without 
occupying too much space and becoming too academic in style. The more com- 
prehensive articles may here and there be found to clash with the shorter articles. 
Efforts, however, have been made to mitigate this bv editorial notes in both 
classes of articles. 

It will also doubtless be found that on large questions diíferent writers have 
sometimes proposed different theories and hypotheses. The sympathies of the 
editors are, upon the whole, with what is commonly known as ‘advanced’ criticism, 
not simply because it is advanced, but because such criticism, in the hands of a 
resourceful scholar, takes account of facts, both literary and archaeological, which 
the criticism of a former generation overlooked or treated superficially. They 
have no desire, however, to ‘boycott’ moderate criticism, when applied by a critic 
who, either in the form or in the substance of his criticism, has something original 
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to say. An 'advanced' critic cannot possibly feel any arrogance towards his 
more ‘moderate’ colleague, for probably he himself held not very long ago 
views resembling those which the ‘moderate’ critic holds now, and the latter 
may find his precautionary tests end in his adopting, as nearcr approximations 
to truth, views that now seem to him difficult. Prof. Robertson Smith's views of 
ten years ago, or more, may, at the present day, appear to be ' moderate ' criti- 
cism; but when he formulated them he was in the vanguard of critics, and 
there is no reason to think that, if he had lived, and devoted much of his time 
to biblical criticism, his ardour would have waned, and his precedence passed to 
others. 

There are, no doubt, some critical theories which could not consistently have 
been represented in the present work; and that, it may be remarked, suggests 
one of the reasons why Prof. Robertson Smith's early Encyclopedia Britannica 
article, BIBLE, could not have been republished, even by himself. When he wrote 
it he was still not absolutely sure about the chronological place of P (Priestly 
Code). He was also still under the influence of the traditional view as to the 
barrenness and unoriginality of the whole postexilic period. Nor had he faced 
the question of the post-exilic redaction of the prophetic writings. The funda- 
mental principles of biblical criticism, however, are assumed throughout that fine 
article, though for a statement of these we must turn to a more mature production 
of his pen. See, for example, Te Old Testament in the Jewish Church, pp. 16 
ff. (єр 1st ed. pp. 24 #), and notice especially the following paragraph on р. 17:— 


* Ancient books coming down tous froma period many centuries before the invention of 
printing have necessarily undergone many vicissitudes. Some of them are preserved only in 
imperfect copies made by an ignorant scribe of the dark ages. Others have been disfigured by 
editors, who mixed up foreign matter with the original text. Very offen an important book 
fell altogether out of sight for a long time, and when tt came to light again all knowledge of its 
origin was gone; for old books did not generally have ttle-pages and prefaces. And, when 
such a nameless roll was again brought into notice, some half-informed reader or transcriber 
qvas not untkely to give it a new ttle of his own devising, which was handed down thereafter 
as if it had been original, Or again, the true meaning and purpose of a book often became 
obscure in the lapse of centuries, and led to false interpretations. Once more, antiquity has 
handed down to us many writings which are sheer forgeries, like some of the Apocrvphal books, 
or the Sibvifine oracles, or those famous Epistles of Phalaris, which formed the subject of 
Bentleys great critical essay. In all such cases the historical critic must destroy the received 
view, tn order to establish the truth. He must review doubtful titles, purge out interpolations, 
expose forgeries ; but he does so only to manifest the truth, and exhibit the genuine remains of 
antiquity in their real character. A book that is really old and really valuable has nothing to 
Jear from the critic, whose labours can only put tts worth in a clearer light, and establish its 
authority on а surer basis? 


The freedom which Prof. Robertson Smith generously left to his successors 
has, with much reluctance, yet without hesitation, on the part of the editors, been 
exercised in dealing with the articles which he wrote for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. The editors are well assured that he would have approved their 
conduct in this respect. Few scholars, indeed, would refrain from rewriting, to a 
large extent, the critical articles which they had produced some years previously ; 
and this, indeed, is what has been done by several contributors who wrote biblical 
articles for the former Encyclopædia. Тһе procedure of those who have revised 
our friend's articles has in fact been as gentle and considerate as possible. Where 
these articles seemed to have been destined by himself for some degree of per- 
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manence, they have been retained, and carefully revised and brought up to date. 
Some condensation has sometimes been found necessary. The original articles 
were written for a public very imperfectly imbued with critical principles, whereas 
now, thanks to his own works and to those of other progressive scholars, Bible 
students are much more prepared than formerly to benefit by advanced teaching. 
There is also a certain amount of new material from Prof. Smith's pen (in two or 
three cases consisting of quotations from the MS of the second and third courses 
of Burnett Lectures), but much less, unfortunately, than had been expected. 

Freedom has also been used in taking some fresh departures, especially in 
two directions — viz., in that of textual criticism of the Old Testament, and in that 
of biblical archeology. The object of the editors has been, with the assistance 
of their contributors, not only to bring the work up to the level of the best 
published writings, but, wherever possible, to carry the subjects a little beyond 
the point hitherto reached in print. Without the constant necessity of investi- 
gating the details of the text of the Old Testament, it would be hard for any one 
to realise the precarious character of many details of the current biblical archz- 
ology, geography, and natural history, and even of some not unimportant points 
in the current Old Testament theology. Entirely new methods have not indeed 
been applied; but the methods already known have perhaps been applied with 
somewhat more consistency than before. With regard to archzology, such а 
claim can be advanced only to a slight extent. More progress perhaps has been 
made of late years in the field of critical archzeology than in that of textual criti- 
cism. All, therefore, that was generally necessary was to make a strong effort 
to keep abreast of recent archzeological research both in Old Testament and in 
New Testament study. 

The fulness of detail with which the data of the Versions have been given 
may provoke some comment. Experience has been the guide of the editors, and 
they believe that, though in the future it will be possible to give these data in a 
more correct, more critical, and more condensed form, the student is best served 
at present by being supplied as fully as possible with the available material It 
may also be doubted by some whether there is not too much philology. Here, 
again, experience has directed the course to be pursued. In the present transi- 
tional stage of lexicography, it would have been undesirable to rest content with 
simply referring to the valuable new lexicons which are now appearing, or have 
already appeared. 

With regard to biblical theology, the editors are not without hope that they 
have helped to pave the way for a more satisfactory treatment of that important 
subject which is rapidly becoming the history of the movement of religious life and 
thought within the Jewish and the Christian church (the phrase may be inaccurate, 
but is convenient). Systems of Prophetic, Pauline, Petrine, Johannine theology 
have had their day; it is perhaps time that the Bible should cease to be regarded 
as a storehouse of more or less competing systems of abstract thought. Unfor- 
tunately the literary and historical criticism of the New Testament is by no means 
as far advanced as that of the Old Testament. At no very distant date a real 
history of the movement of religious life and thought in the earlier period may 
be possible. For such a history for the later period we shall have to wait longer, 
if we may infer anything from the doubtless inevitable defects of the best existing 
handbook of New Testament theology, that of the able veteran critic, H. J. Holtz- 
mann. The editors of the present work are keenly interested in the subject at 
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present called ‘ Biblical Theology’; but, instead of attempting what is at present 
impossible, they have thought it petter to leave some deficiencies which future 
editors will probably find it not difficult to supply. They cannot, however, con- 
clude this section without a hearty attestation of the ever-increasing love for the 
Scriptures which critical and historical study, when pursued in a sufficiently com- 
prehensive sense, appears to them to produce. The minutest details of biblical 
research assume a brightness not their own when viewed in the light of the great 
truths in which the movement of biblical religion culminates. May the reader find 
cause to agree with them! This would certainly have been the prayerful aspira- 
tion of the beloved and lamented scholar who originated this Encyclopedia. 

To the contributors of signed articles, and to those who have revised and 
brought up to date the articles of Prof. Robertson Smith and other deceased 
scholars, it may seem almost superfluous to render thanks for the 
help they have so generously given. It constitutes a fresh bond 
between scholars of different countries and religious communions 
which is surely of happiest augury. But the special services of the various mem- 
bers of the editorial staff require specific acknowledgment, which the editors have 
much pleasure in making. Mr. Hope W. Hogg became a contributor to the 
Encyclopedia Diblica in 1894, and in 1895 became a regular member of the edito- 
rial staff. To his zeal, energy, and scholarship the work has been greatly indebted 
in every direction. Mr. Stanley A. Cook joined the staff in 1896, and not only 
has contributed various signed articles, which to the editors appear to give promise 
of fine work in the future, but also has had a large share in many of those that are 
of composite authorship and unsigned. Mr. Maurice A. Canney joined the staff 
in 1898; he also has contributed signed articles, and has been eminently helpful 
in every way, especially in the reading of the proofs. Finally, the editors desire 
to acknowledge their very special obligations to the Rev. Henry A. Redpath, M.A., 
editor of the Coucordance to the Septuagint, who placed his unrivalled experience 
at their disposal by controlling all the proofs at a certain stage with special 
reference to the LXX readings. 
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IF in what was written more than three years ago by way of preface to the 
Encyclopedia Biblica any modification were to be thought desirable, it would 
chiefly perhaps be in the sentences devoted to the immediate prospects of 
Biblical Theology. It is becoming more and more obvious that the yearly 
advancing study of the apocryphal and apocalyptic Jewish literature is destined 
to have considerable effect within the near future on the treatment of the 
religious ideas of both parts of our Bible. Nor can we doubt that the progress 
now being made in the investigation of the early Christian literature will also 
turn to the advantage of the Biblical Theology of the New Testament. It is on 
this ground that the editors have ventured to include in Vols. III. and IV. 
a number of introductory and descriptive articles connected with this new 
subject. To meet a possible objection, it may perhaps be added that the 
researches into the original text of the Old Testament with which the name of 
one of the editors is specially connected are by no means necessarily unfavour- 
able to the study of Old Testament Theology. For even if the religious contents 
of parts of the Old Testament in their original form should turn out to be 
somewhat less rich and varied than is agrecable to traditional ideas, yet the text 
in its present form, even if not the original, has an independent right of existence, 
and the interpretation put upon this text by Jewish and early Christian students 
deserves the most respectful attention. The Old Testament was surely not a 
dead book to the Jews of the great post-exilic age, but was full of light, and 
susceptible of the most varied and edifying adaptations. At the same time, the 
historical student may justly cherish the hope that by the researches into the 
underlying text of precious passages in psalms and prophecies (not to add, 
narratives) which have just now been referred to, the course of historical develop- 
ment may become more comprehensible than it has hitherto been, while those 
who have the best of all enthusiasms—the enthusiasm for religion—will be 
stirred up to more and more admiration of the wonderful dealings of God in the 
religious training of that Israel within Israel to which the Christian church is 
under perpetual obligations. The Editors would also take this opportunity 
of expressing a natural regret that the discovery of the 'oldest code of laws in 
the world, that promulgated by Hammurabi king of Babylon (2285-2242 B.C.), 
and disinterred in Dec. 1901—Jan. 1902 by M. J. de Morgan on the site of 
the ancient Susa, was not made a year or two earlier. This code is the most 
valuable single contribution of recent years to that study of ancient Semitic laws 
and usages with which the name of Robertson Smith is specially connected, 
and will not only throw fresh light on the legal codes of the Israelites, but 
also give a fresh impetus to the critical study of the Hebrew origines. On all 
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accounts they are sorry not to have been able to make this new find helpful to 
the readers of the Encyclopædia. 

To attempt any discussion of the criticisms, whether favourable or adverse, 
which have been made upon the methods employed or results set forth in the 
Encyclopedia would manifestly be out of place here. Other opportunities will 
occur; and time, too, will doubtless exercise its mellowing and reconciling 
influence. It may even be hoped that the confusing practice of denominating 
some critics super-naturalistic, others naturalistic, some critics sober and safe, 
others extravagant and unsafe, may soon pass away in the light of a fuller com- 
prehension of the meaning of critical results, the complexity of critical problems, 
and the variety of legitimate and necessary critical methods. There are 
some other things of a more general nature which the editors would fain say in 
all simplicity and earnestness, but they prefer to ask leave to quote a passage 
from Dr. Horts /xtroduction to the now famous edition of the New Testament 
by himself and Bishop Westcott, with the spirit of which they are in deepest 
sympathy, and the expressions of which, especially in the closing sentences, they 
can heartily adopt as their own. 


© Jt only remains to express an earnest hope that whatever labour we have been allowed to 
contribute towards the ascertainment of the truth of the letter may also be allowed, in ways 
which must for the most part be invisible fo ourselves, to contribute towards strengthening, 
correcting, and extending human apprehension of the larger truth of the spirit. Others 
assuredly tn due time will prosecute the task with better resources of knowledge and skill, and 
amend the faults and defects of our processes and results. To be faithful to such light as could 
be enjoyed in our oun day was the utmost that we could desire. How far we have fallen short 
of this standard, we are well aware: vet we are bold to say that none of the shortcomings are 
due to lack of anxious ана watchful sincerity, An implicit confidence in all truth, a keen sense 
of its variety, and a deliberate dread of shutting out truth as yet unknown are no security 
against some of the wandering lights that are apt to beguile a critic; but, in so far as they are 
obeved, they at least quench every inclination to guide criticism into delivering such testimony as 
may be to the supposed advantage of truth already inherited or acquired. Critics of the Bible, 
if they have been taught by the Bible, are unable to forget that the duty of guileless workman- 
ship ts never superseded by any other. 


In conclusion, the Editors desire anew to express their gratitude for the in- 
valuable services of the members of the editorial staff—Messrs. Hogg, Cook, and 
Canney—which have been continued with unabated zeal to the termination of 
the work ; as also, their great indebtedness to Dr. Redpath for having read the 
proofs with a special reference to the readings of the LXX. In connection with 
the maps their thanks are due not only to the authors of various articles to which 
these relate, but also to Prof. Max Miiller, particularly for help in the preparation 
of the map of Syria according to the Egyptian monuments, to Col. Billerbeck for 
two maps of Syria according to cuneiform documents, and in a very special 
degree to Mr. (now Prof.) Hogg, who has throughout superintended the whole 
map-work in the Encyclopædia, including the indexing. 


27th March, 1903. 


GENERAL EXPLANATIONS 


THE labour that has been bestowed on even minor matters in the preparation of this Encyclopedia 
seemed to be warranted by the hope that it might be found useful as a students’ handbook. Its 
convenient use will be facilitated by attention to the principles that have been adopted in regard to 
the following matters. 

1. Classes of Articles. — The following notes will give a general idea what the reader may 
expect to find and where to look for it: — i 

i. Proper Names. — Every proper name in the Old and the New Testament canons and the 
OT Apocrypha (Authorised Version or Revised Version, text or margin) is represented by an 
article-heading in Clarendon type, the substantive article being usually given under the name as 
found in the AV text. The printing of Adoraim, on the same line as ADORA (col. 71), and 
Adullamite, three lines below ADULLAM (col. 73). in bold black type. are examples of a means of 
saving space. 

ii. Books. — Every book in the OT and the NT canons and the OT Apocrypha is discussed 
іп a special article — e.g., Acts, Chronicles, Deuteronomy. The ‘Song of Solomon’ is dealt with 
under the title CANTICLES, and the last book in the NT under APOCALYPSE. 

ii. General Articles. — With the view, amongst other things, of securing the greatest pos- 
sible brevity, many matters have been treated in general articles, the minor headings being dealt 
with concisely by the help of cross-references. Such general articles are: ABI (NAMES WITH), 
AGRICULTURE, APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE, APOCRYPHA, ARMY, BAKEMEATS, BIRDS. BREAD, 
CAINITES, CANON, CATTLE, CHARIOT, CIIRONOLOGY, CITY: CLEAN AND UNCLEAN, HOLY AND 
PROFANE; COLOURS, CONDUITS AND RESERVOIRS, COOKING AND COOKING UTENSILS, CUTTINGS 
OF THE FLESH, DISPERSION, DIVINATION, DRESS. 

iv. Other Subjects. — The following are examples of other important headings : — ADAM AND 
Eve, ANGEL, ANTICHRIST, ASHERAH, AZAZEL, BABEL (TOWER OF), BEHEMOTH AND LEVIATHAN, 
BLESSINGS AND CuRSINGS, CALF (GOLDEN), CHERUB, CHRISTIAN (NAME OF). CIRCUMCISION, 
COMMUNITY OF GOODS. COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM, COVENANT, CREATION. DANCE. DECALOGUE. 
DELUGE. DEMONS. DRAGON. 

v. Things. —The Encyclopedia Biblica is professedly a dictionary of things, not words. and 
a great effort has been made to adhere rigidly to this principle. Even where at first sight the rule 
seems to have been neglected, it will generally be found that this is not really the case. The 
only way to tell the English reader what has to be told about (¢.g.) CHAINS is to distinguish the 
various things that are called, or should have been called, * chain’ in the English Version. and 
refer him to the articles where they are dealt with. 

vi. Mere Cross-references (see above, 1,1.; and below, 2). 

2. Method of Cross-References. — A very great deal of care has been bestowed on the 
cross-references, because only by their systematic use could the necessary matter be adequately 
dealt with within the limits of one volume. These references have made possible a conciseness 
that is not attained at the expense of incompleteness, repetition of the same matter under different 
headings being reduced to a minimum. For this reason the articles have been prepared. not in 
alphabetical order, but simultaneously in all parts of the alphabet, being thereafter worked up 
together constantly and kept up to date. The student may be assured, therefore, that the cross- 
references have not been inserted at random: they have always been verified. If any should be 
found to be unwarranted (no such is known), it must be because it has been found necessary. after 
the reference was made, to remove something from the article named to another article. The 
removed matter will no doubt be represented by a cross-reference. 

The method of reference employed is as follows : — | 

i. /dentification of Article. (a) Long Names.— То save space long headings have been 
curtailed in citations — ez, APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE is cited as APOCALYPTIC. 
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(4) Synonymous Articles. — Persons or places of the same name are ranged as 1, 2, 3, etc. 
(Arabic numerals), under a common heading and cited accordingly. 1а other cases (and even in 
the former case when, as in Архан in col. 67, one English spelling represents different Hebrew 
spellings), the articles usually have separate headings, in which case they are cited as i. ii., iii., etc. 
(Roman numerals), although they are not so marked. Usually geographical articles precede bio- 
graphical, and persons precede books. Thus SAMUEL i. 2 is the second person called Samuel ; 
SAMUEL ii. is the article SAMUEL, Books ОЕ. If a wrong number should be found the explanation 
will be not that it was not verified, but that the article referred to is one of a very small number in 
which the original order of synonymous articles had to be changed: the precautions always taken in 
such circumstances must have failed in this case. Thus the BERED referred to in the article ALUSII 
is now BERED i., 1, not, as is stated in the earlier impressions, BERED ii., І. 

П. /udication of Place in Article Cited. — Articles of any length are divided into numbered 
sections ($$ т. 2, etc.) indicated by insets containing a descriptive word or phrase. As con- 
venience of reference is the great aim, the descriptive phrases are limited to, at most, three or 
four words, and the sections are numbered consecutively. Logical subordination of sections. 
therefore. cannot appear. Divisions larger than sections are sometimes indicated in the text by 
L. H., etc.. and subdivisions of sections by letters and numbers (a, 4, c; a, B, y; i. ii, iii.). 
References like (BENJAMIN, $ 9. ii. 8) are freely used. Most of the large articles (e.g., APOCALYPTIC 
LITERATURE, CHRONOLOGY) have prefixed to them а table of contents. 

ili. Wanner of Citation. — The commonest method is (see Davin, $ ти, [c] ii.). Ezra (g, 
ii. § 9) means the article EznA-NEHEMIAH, BOOK OF, $ 9. Sometimes. however, the capitals or 
the g.v. may be dispensed with. CHAINS printed in small capitals in the middle of an article 
would mean that there is an article on that term, but that it hardly merits g.v. from the present 
point of view. In articles (generally on RV names) that are mere cross-references g.v. is generally 
omitted: so. ¢.¢.. in ABADIAS in col. 3. 

3. Typographical Devices. i. .Szse of 7уре. — (a) Letters. — Two sizes of type are used. 
and considerable care has been devoted to the distribution of the small-type passages. Usually 
the general meaning of an article can be caught by reading simply the large-type parts. The 
small-tvpe passages generally contain such things as proofs of statements, objections. more techni- 
cal details. In these passages. and in footnotes and parentheses, abbreviations (see below, p. 
xviii /.). which are avoided as much as possible elsewhere, are purposely used. (0) /Vrtzibers. — 
Two sizes of Arabic numerals are used. (Note that the smallest 6 and 8 are a different shape from 
the next larger б and 8.) In making references, when only the volume is given, it is usually cited 
by a Roman number. Pages are cited by Arabic numbers except where (as is often the case) 
pages of a preface are marked with Roman numbers. When numbers of two ranks are required, 
two sizes of Arabic numbers (5 ;) are used whether the reference be to book and chapter, volume 
and page. or section and line. If three ranks are needed, Roman numbers are prefixed (v. 5 ;). 

ii. /айсѕ. — Кас type is much used in citing foreign words. In geographical articles, as а 
rule. the printing of a modern place-name in italics indicates that the writer of the article identifies 
it with the place under discussion. For the significance of the different kinds of type in the map 
of Assyria see the explanations at the foot of the map. On the two kinds of Greek type see 
below. 4 ii. (^). On the Greek MS 2 as distinguished from D, see below, 4 ii. 4. 

її. Sall Capitals. — Small Roman capitals are used in two ways: (1) in giving the equiva- 
lent in RV for the name in AV, or vice versa, and (2) in giving a cross-reference (see above, 9 iii.). 
On the use of small italic capitals see below, 4 ii. б. 

iv. Symbols. — (a) /ndex Figures. —]1n ‘almost always clear, the 6 indicates footnote 6. 
In ‘Introd.( (е 6 means sixth edition. On the 2 in * D,’ etc. see below, p. xviii. 7. 

(6) 215107156. — B* means the original scribe of codex B. If the Egyptian dodet were printed 
*dobet the * would mark the word as hypothetical in form (e.g., uncertain vocalisation). v. ;« means 
v. 5 (partly). 

(с) Dagger. — A dagger t is used to indicate that all the passages where a word occurs are 
cited. The context must decide whether the English word or the original is meant. 

(d) Sign of Equality. —5 AALAR. 1 Esd. 5 36 AV = Ezra 2 s) IMMER, i., means that the two 
verses quoted are recensions of the same original, and that what is called Aalar in the one is 
called Immer in the other, as will be explained in the first of the articles entitled IMMER. 

(e) Sten of Parallelism. — || is the adjective corresponding to the verb =. Thus: ‘Дајаг of 
1 Esd. 5 ,6 AV appears as Immer in | Ezra 2 so.’ || also denotes Hebrew ‘parallelism.’ See, e.g., 
CLEAN and UNCLEAN, $ 1 (3). 

(f) Other devices. —'99 means 1899. 1 Ch. 6 & [66] means that verse 81 in the English 
version represents that numbered 66 in Hebrew texts. y is used to indicate the ‘root’ of a 
word. 
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v. Punctuation. — As а rule commas are not used between citations, thus: 2 K. 62125 Is. 2] 3. 
Commas are omitted and semicolons or colons inserted whenever ambiguity seems thus to be 
avoided — e.g., the father Achbor [1] is called * Father of Baal-hanan [1] king of Edom,’ and the 
son Baal-hanan [1] is called ‘ben Achbor [1]; one of the kings of Edom.’ 

4. Text-Critical Apparatus. — As all sound investigation must be based, not on the ancient 
texts as they lie before the student, but on what he believes to be the nearest approach he can make 
to their original reading, the soundness of every text is weighed, and if need be, discussed, before 
it is used in the Axcyclopedia Biblica. 

i. Traditional Original Text. — In quoting the traditional Hebrew text the editions of Baer 
and of Ginsburg have been relied on as a rule; similarly in the case of the New Testament, the 
texts of Tischendorf and of Westcott and Hort. 

li. Evidence of Versioms.— The Vulgate (ed. Heyse-Tischendorf), the Syriac (ed. Lee, and 
London Polyglott; for the Apocrypha, Lagarde and the minor Greek versions (Field, Hexafla ; 
Hatch-Redpath, Concordance) have been quoted quite freely ; the testimony of the Septuagint has 
been attended to on every point. 

In exceptional cases * Holmes and Parsons’ has been consulted; ordinarily Swete's manual 
edition (including the variants) and Lagarde's Pars Prior have been considered sufficient. In 
general (for the main exception see next paragraph) only variations of some positive interest or im- 
portance have been referred to. Almost invariably a quotation from the LXX is followed by sym- 
bols indicating the authorities cited (thus wo. [BAL]). This does not necessarily imply that in 
some other MS or MSS a different reading is found; it is simply a guarantee that Swete's digest of 
readings and Lagarde have both been consulted. The formula [BAL], or 6"*% standing alone 
means that the editors found no variant in Swete or Lagarde to report. In the parts, therefore. 
where Swete cites N or other MSS as well as BA, BAL includes them unless the context indicates 
otherwise. When BAL stands alone the meaning is everywhere the same; it is a summary report 
of agreement in Swete and Lagarde. 

Proper names have been felt to demand special treatment; the aim has been to give under 
each name the readings of Lagarde and all the variants of BSA as cited in Swete. The com- 
monest, or a common. form for each witness is given at the head of the article, and this is followed 
at once or in the course of the article by such variants as there are. Where all the passages con- 
taining a given name are cited in the article, the apparatus of Greek readings (as in Swete and 
Lagarde) may be considered absolutely complete. In other cases, completeness, though aimed at, 
has not been found possible. 

The distinction between declinable and indeclinable forms has generally been observed ; but 
different cases of the same declinable form have not as a rule (never in the case of common nouns) 
been taken note of. Where part of one name has been joined in the LXX to the preceding or suc- 
ceeding name, the intruding letters have usually been given in square brackets, though in some very 
obvious cases they may have been ignored. 

When MSS differ only in some giving v and others giving e this is indicated concisely thus: 
* aeo. [B], «Ва [AL], becomes *aB[e]ta [BAL].' Similarly, -r., -rr. becomes -[т]т. 

Much care has been bestowed on the readings. and every effort has been made to secure the 
highest attainable accuracy. Naturally the Hatch-Redpath Concordance to the Septuagint has 
been freely used. As has been already stated, however (p. xii), the Lvcyclopedia Biblica has also 
had the benefit of Dr. Redpath's personal help. Unfortunately, misprints and other inaccuracies — 
inaccuracies sometimes appearing for the first time after the last proof reading — are especially liable 
to occur in a work of this kind. Corrections of errors, however minute, addressed to the publishers, 
will always be gratefully received. 

Some typographical details require to be explained : — 

(а) In giving proper names, initial capitals, breathings, and accents are dispensed with ; they 
were unknown in the oldest MSS (cp Swete, vol. 1 p. xiii 2). 

(6) The Greek readings at the head of an article are given in uncials, and the Vulgate read- 
ings in small italic capitals ; elsewhere ordinary type is used. 

(c) The first Greek reading is given in full; all others are abbreviated as much as possible. 
Letters suppressed at the beginning of a word are represented by a dash, letters at the end by a 
period. In every case the abbreviated form is to be completed by reference to the Greek form 
immediately preceding, whether that is given in full or not. Thus, eg., ‘aBeAoarrep, В... . тту, 
-ттеу, BeXoa’! means ‘aBeAcarrep, [ЗєАсаттщ„ [eAoarrew, BeXoa. That is to say, the 
abbreviated form repeats a letter (or if necessary more) of the form preceding. Two exceptions 
are sometimes made. The dash sometimes represents the whole of the preceding form — e.g., in. 


1 * Велса with a period, as it stood in early impressions of the art. ABEL-SHITTIM, would mean SeAcarreiv. 
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cases like af, -s —and one letter has sometimes been simply substituted for another: eg.. v for 
pin ep, -v. These exceptions can hardly lead to ambiguity. 

(4) The following are the symbols most frequently quoted from Swete's digest with their 
meaning : — 


* = original scribe. D = testimony of the Grabe-Owen collation of D 
1 = his own corrections. before D was partly destroyed (see Swete, 
a,b, е = other correctors. vol. 1 p. xxiv). 

* sb = first corrector confirmed by second. sil = readings inferred from the collation e silentio, 
a? b? =a or b. Nee = a corrector of N belonging to the 7th cent. (Sw., 
a? b = b, perhaps also a. vol. 2 p. viii; ep vol. 1 p. xxi). 
a(vid) — prob. a. Neb = corrector of Ne9 or М *; see Sw., vol. 2 p. viii. 
avid = a, if it be a доло fide correction at all. NCC = corrector of Nea or N *; see Sw., vol. 1 p. xxi. 


Bedit = B as in Vercellone and Cozza's facsimile ed. 


(e) The following are the MSS most commonly cited : — 


N Sinaitieus (cp Swete, vol. 1 p. xx). | Е | Cod. Ambrosianus (Swete, vol. 1 p. xxvi). 
A Alexandrinus (Swete, vol. 1 p. xxii). | 87 Cod. Chisianus (Swete, vol. 3 p. xii). 
B Vaticanus (Swete, vol. 1 p. xvii). Syr. Cod. Syro-Hexaplaris Ambrosianus (Swete, vol. 3 
C Cod. Ephraemi Syri rescriptus Parisiensis р. xiii). 

(Swete, vol. 2 p. xiii). V — Cod. Venetus (== 23, Parsons; Swete, vol. 3 p. xiv). 
D Cod. Cottonianus Geneseos (Swete, vol. 1 p. | Q Cod. Marchalianus (Swete, vol. 3 p. vii). 

xxiii). I Cod. reseriptus Cryptoferratensis (Swete, vol. 3 
E Cod. Bodleianus Geneseos (5w., vol. 1 p. xxvi). | pos) 


5. Proper Name Articles. — Proper name articles usually begin thus. The name is followed 
by a parenthesis giving (1) the original; (2) when necessary. the number of the section in the 
general article NAMES where the name in question is discussed or cited; (3) a note on the ety- 
mology or meaning of the (personal) name with citation of similar names; (4) the readings of 
the versions (see above, 4 ii.). See for an example AARON. The Hebrew 'ben` (b). ‘son 
of. *b'ne; ‘sons of! is often used, partly for brevity and to avoid certain ambiguities (see 
above. 3 v.) and partly because of its indefinite meaning. 

6. Geographical Articles. — The interpretation of place-names is discussed in the article 
NAMES. The maps that are issued with Volume I. are the district of Damascus. the environs of 
Babylon, and ‘Syria, Assyria. and Babylonia’ (between cols. 352 and 353). The last-mentioned 
is mainly designed to illustrate the non-Palestinian geography of the Old Testament. It is made 
use of to show the position of places outside of Palestine mentioned in Volume I. which happen to 
fall within its bounds. 

In all maps biblical names are assigned to sites only when the article discussing the question 
regards the identification as extremely probable (the degree of probability must be learned from the 
article). 

The following geographical terms are used in the senses indicated : — 


Der, deir, ‘monastery.’ Khirbet-( AÀ.), ‘ruins of —,/ 

Haj(/),' pilgrimage to Месса. Naar (N) rivers 

Jebel (].),' mountain.’ Tell,‘ mound’ (often containing ruins), 

Жеў, Kafr, ' village.’ Wadi (W.), ‘valley,’ ‘torrent-course.’ 

Алал,‘ caravanserai.' Weli, wely, ‘Mohammedan saint,’ ‘saint's tomb. 


7. Transliteration, ete.— Whilst the Avcyclopedia Biblica is meant for the student, other 
readers have constantly been kept in view. Hence the frequent translation of Hebrew and other 
words. and the transliteration of words in Semitic languages. In certain cases transliteration also 
saves space. No effort has been made at uniformity for its own sake.  Intelligibility has been 
thought sufficient. When pronunciation is indicated — e.g.. Béhémoth, Leviathan — what is meant 
is that the resulting form is the nearest that we can come to the original as represented by the 
traditional Hebrew. so long as we adhere to the English spelling. 

In the case of proper names that have become in some degree naturalised in an incorrect form, 
that form has been preserved: e.g., Shalmaneser, Tiglath-pileser. Where there is an alternative. 
naturally the closer to the original is selected: therefore Nebuchadrezzar (with x as in Ezek.. etc.). 
Nazirite. Where there is no naturalised form names are given in exact transliteration — e.g.. 
A&ur-ré$-iSi. In the case of Assyrian names, hyphens аге used to separate the component parts. 
which begin with a capital when they are divine names — e.g., Puzur-ASur; but ASur-dan. 

In the case of modern (Arabic) place-names the spelling of the author whose description has 
been most used has generally been retained, except when it would have been misleading to the 
student. The diacritical marks have been checked or added after verification in some Arabic 
source or list. 
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On the Assyrian alphabet see BABYLONIA, $ 6, and on the Egyptian, EGYPT. $ 12. One 
point remains to be explained, after which it will suffice to set forth the schemes of transliteration 
in tabular form. The Hebrew h (т) represents philologically the Arabic h and h, which are 
absolutely distinct sounds. The Hebrew spoken language very likely marked the distinction. 
As the written language, however, ignores it. n is always transliterated h. The Assyrian guttural 
transliterated with an h, on the other hand, oftenest represents the Arabic h, and is therefore 
always transliterated h (in Muss.-Arn. Dict., a, for x), never h. There is no h in transliterated 
Assyrian; for the written language did not distinguish the Arabic h from the Arabic h. ‘, g. or °, 
representing them all indifferently by’, which accordingly does not, in transliterated Assyrian, 
mean simply N but indifferently N or п or h or v or б. Hence, e.g.. Nabü-nahid is simply one 
interpretation of Nabü-na'id. Egyptian, lastly, requires not only h, h, and h, like Arabic, but also a 
fourth symbol h (see EGYPT, § 12, note). 


TRANSLITERATION OF HEBREW (AND ARABIC) CONSONANTS 


ARABIC. HEBREW. ARABIC. HEBREW. ARABIC, HEBREW. ARABIC. 
NC E | ў 1 \z ) 2 5 l J | 1 XS Ue s 
2 b rud b - 1 " 
ES ^ lh c h a m Р | m | p tk(q) UR 
= а n ; r 
i g c Js g € | h 4 x = Ki E S P, : 
3 igh (g) | Борз SUD ЕКЕ. à 7 3 
d = b t А А. w sh, 5 UM |sh,s 
= d o 14 СЕ: e ur on 
= [аЬ (d) M EY © i : È а h | 
ETE о | Sane OF HESS 3 e mth (t) 
| S Akh (k) z 5 i f 
+ wY р wu = р = 
m»— e E ^ | 


Extra Arabic Consonants: v, th, t ; 5 dh, а; ue а; і, 7. 


VOWELS 
‘long’ ‘short’ very short almost a glide 
Heb.aeiou aeiou AES or aeo €or © or? 
Ar. ати а (е) і (е) u(o) 


Ar, diphthongs: ai, ay, ei, ey, е; aw, au, 0. 


8. Signatures. — Parts of articles as well as whole articles bear the signature of the author or 
authors, the exact share contributed by each writer being indicated. where possible. at the end thus: 
A. B. $$ 1-5: C. D. $$ 6-10. When the signature would be too complex. and in a majority of the 
‘minor articles’ even otherwise, no attempt has been made to assign a definite authorship and 
the articles rest on the editorial responsibility. When in such an article there occurs a suggestion 
that seems to need a signature, its author's initials are appended to the whole article. A key to the 
signatures will be found on p. xxvii. 

How UH. 


ABBREVIATIONS, SYMBOLS, AND BIBLICGRAPEHICAL 
NOTES 


The following pages explain the abbreviations that are used in the more technical parts (see 
above, p. xiv 3 1. [a]) of the Encyclopedia. The list does not claim to be exhaustive, and, for the 
most part, it takes no account of well-established abbreviations, or such as have seemed to be fairly 
obvious. The bibliographical notes will. it is hoped, be welcome to the student. 

The Canonical and Apocryphal books of the Bible are usually referred to as Gen., Ex., Lev., 
Nu. Dt, Josh. Judg., Ruth, S(a.), K(1.), Ch[r.], Ezra, Neb, Esth Job, Ps. Pie, Beccles 
C(an)t., Iss, fer-, Lam., Ezek., Dan.. Mos., Joel, Am., Ob., Jon. Mi., Nahe, Hab., Zeph, Наш. 
Zech., Mal.; 1 Esd., 4 Esd. (Ze. 2 Esd. of EV), Tob., Judith, Wisd., Ecclus., Baruch, Epistle of 
Jeremy (Ze, Bar. ch. 6), Song of the Three Children (Dan. 323), Susanna, Bel and the Dragon, 
Prayer of Manasses, 1-4 Macc. ; Mt., Mk., Lk.. Jn.. Acts, Rom., Cor.. Gal., Eph., Phil., Col., Thess., 
Tim.. Tit., Philem., Heb.. Ja[s-], Pet., 1-3 Jn., Jude, Rev. [or Apoc.]. 

An explanation of some of the symbols (A, N, B, etc.), now generally used to denote certain 
Greek MSS of the Old or New Testaments, will be found above, at p. xvi. It may be added that 
the bracketed index numerals denote the edition of the work to which they are attached: thus 
OTJC® = The Old Testament in the Jewish Church, 2nd edition (exceptions RPO, AOF); see 
below). The unbracketed numerals above the line refer to footnotes ; for those under the line see 
below under Dy, Е, Ja P». 

When a foreign book is cited by an English name the reference is to the English translation. 

It is suggested that this work be referred to as the Lucyclopedia Liblica, and that the 
name may be abbreviated thus: Lucy. Bib. or ED. Н will be observed that all the larger 
articles can be referred to by the numbered sections ($$); or any passage can readily be cited 
by column and paragraph or line. The columns wil be numbered continuously to the end 
of the work. 


Abulw. . . Abulwalid, the Jewish grammarian | 47,.-177iche . Das Alte Testament, Alttestament- 
(b. circa 990), author of Book of fiche. Old Testament. 
Roots, etc. AT Unters. e Alttestamentliche Untersuchungen. 
ead. : © The Academy: A Weekly Review See Winckler. 
of Literature, Science, and Лт. | AV. ; . Authorised Version. 
London, '69 ff. 
AF. Р . See AOF by 3 ч . деп, ue (son, sons, Hebrew). 
AUT : . «luctent [lebrew Tradition, See | Ba. . ; . Daerand Delitzsch's critical edition 
Hommel. of the Massoretic Text, Leipsic, 
nie dese |. Une. . See Winckler. '69, and following years. 
dAmer. Journ. of American Journal of Philology, Jab. . ; . Babylonian, 
ГОЛТА 'бо ff. Baed., or Baedeker, Palestine (ed. Socin), 
Adimer.]/[ourn.]. American Journal of Semitic Lan- Baed. Pad, (3, ’94; 0), 298 (Benzinger) based 
Spem.] L[ang.] | guages and Literatures (continu- on 4th German ed. 
ing ZZebraica ['84-295]), '95 ff. Baethg., or Baethgen, Beiträge sur semitischen 
Am, Tab. . . The Tell-el-Amarna Letters( = A 55) Baethg. Бе». Religions-geschichte, '88. 
Ant.. : . Josephus, 4uZiguities. BAG : . C. P. Tiele, Babylonische-assyrtsche 
AGE ; © «litortentalische Forschungen, See Geschichte, pt. i.,’86; pt. ii., '88. 
Winckler. Вау, . . Barth, Dre Nominalbildung in den 
dpocr. Anecd. . Apocrypha Anecdota, ist and 2nd sentitischen Sprachen, Y, ^89; ї., 
series, published under the gt; C gy 
general title ‘Texts and Studies? | Baraitha . . See LAw LITERATURE. 
at the Cambridge University | BDB Zex. . [Brown, Driver, Briggs, Lexicon] 
Press. A Hebrew and English Lexicon 
Aq. . ; . Aquila, Jewish proselyte (temp. of the Old Testament, based on 
revolt against Hadrian), author the Lexicon of Gesenius, by F. 
of a Greek translation of the Old Brown, with the co-operation of 
Testament, See TEXT. S. R. Driver and С, A. Briggs, 
An. . . Arabic. И Oxford, '92, and following years. 
Aram. З . Aramaic. See ARAMAIC, Be. . . Е. Bertheau (1812-88). In A'C77; 
irch. н e Archeology or Archäologie. See Richter и. Ruth, "45; © '83; 
Benzinger, Nowack. Chronik, 754; ©, ?73i Esra, 
Ar, Des. . з Doughty, drabia Deserta, 88. Nehemia и. Ester, '62; ©, by 
ar, Heid, or Reste arabischen Heidentums. See Ryssel, 787. 
deid, Wellhausen. Beitr, б . Beiträge, especially Baethgen (as 
Arm. Ў . Armenian. above). 
Ass. . . . Assyrian. Beitr. s. Ass. . Beiträge zur Assyriologie u. semi- 
Ass, MIVB © dAssyrisches Handwirterbuch. See tischen Sprachwissenschaft; ed. 
Delitzsch. Fried. Delitzsch and Paul Haupt, 
els. u, Eur. ‚ W.M. Müller, Asien u. Europa 14,7905 di., G45) 11089 9: 1712299: 
nach altégyplischen Denkmilern, | Benz. HA . I. Benzinger, Zeórüische Archa- 
93. ologte, '94. 
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Kön. 
Bertholet, 
lung 


Konige in KC, '99. 

А. Bertholet, Die Stellung der Is- 
raeliteun u. der Juden su den 
Fremden, ?96. 

Bii. . . Gustav Bickell: 

Grundriss der hebräischen 
Grammatik, 69 fa; ЕТ, °77. 
Carmina VT metrice etc.,'82. 
Dichtungen der HHebráder,'82 f. 
Kritische Bearbeitung der 
Prov., 790. 
Bibliotheca Sacra, 43 ff. 


БОЛ 


Biblioth. Sac. 


BJ De Bello Judaico, See Josephus. 
BL Schenkel, Bibel- Lexicon; Real- 
wörterbuch zum Handgebrauch 
für Geistliche u. Gemeinde- 
glieder, 5 vols., '69—75. 
Boch. S. Bochart (1599-1667) : 
Geographia Sacra, 1646; 
Flierosotcon, sive de Animali- 
bus Scripture Sacre, 1663. 
Boeckh Aug. Boeckh, Corpus Zuscr. Grac., 
4 vols., '25-777. 
BOR Babylonian and Oriental Record, 
S- 
Böttch. Friedrich Böttcher, Ausführiiches 


Lehrbuch der hebräischen Spra- 
che, !66— 68. 

Böttger, Lexicon в. d. Schriften des 
fl, Josephus, 79. 


Воно, Лех. 


BOR. jie Biblical Researches. See Robinson. 
Bu. . 3 Karl Budde: 
Urgesch. Die biblische Urgeschichte (Gen. 
1-124), `83. 
Ri. Sa. Die Bücher Richter und Samuel, 
thre Quellen und thr Aufbau,’ 9o. 
Sam, . Samuel in SBOT (1ер.), 794. 


Das Buch Hiob in ША, 796. 

Alugelieder and [fohetied in KHC, '98. 

See Pal, 

Johann Bustorf (1564-1629), 
Synagoga Judaica, 1603, etc. 


Buhl Я 
Bust. Syr. Jud, 


Bust. Zex. . Johann Bustorf, son (1599-1644), 
Lexicon Chaldaicum, Talmudi- 
cum et Rabbinicum, 1639, folio. 
Reprint with additions by B. 
Fischer. 2 vols, 260) and ?74* 

5 61/4 я circa. 

Calwer Bib. Calwer Kirchelexikon, Theologi- 

Дел. sches Llandwirterbuch, ed. P. 
Zeller, '89-'93. 

СООЛ. contra Apionem. See Josephus. 

CHT Composition des Hexateuchs, See 


Wellhausen. 

The Chaldean Account of Genesis, 
by George Smith. A new edi- 
tion, thoroughly revised and cor- 
rected by A. Н. Sayce, 280. 

High Cheyne: 

The Prophecies of [saiah, 2 vols. 
'5o-'Sr; revised, (9), '89). 
ob aud Solomon, or The Wisdom 
of the Old Testament (87). 

VOS : The Book of Psalms, trans). 

with comm. (788); ©, re- 
written (forthcoming). 


Chald. Cen. 


Сһе. . 
ЛОР Т 


Job and Sof. 


OP The Origin and Religious Con- 
tents of the Psalter (* Bampton 
Lectures,’ ’89), "o1. 

Aids. Aids to the Devout Study of 


Criticism, 792. 
, 


Founders . Founders of Old Testament 
Criticism, '94. 
Лйу. Is. Introduction to the Book of 


Jsaiah (795). 


ts. SBOT. Батай in SBOT 


[Eng.], 
| C97); [Heb.], C99). 
Jeremiah, his Life and Times in * Men of the 
Bible" (788). 
Jew. Rel, Life Jewish Religious Life after the 
txile, 798. 

CIG Corpus {Inscriptionum Grecarum 
(ed. Dittenberger), '82 f. See 
also Boeckh. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 
Berlin, 63, and following years, 
I4 vols., with supplements. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Semitica- 
rum, Paris, ’81 f. Pt. i., Phoeni- 
cian and Punic inscriptions; pt. 
ii., Aramaic inscriptions; pt, iv., 
S. Arabian inscriptions. 

The Classical Review, '87 ff. 

Clermont-Ganneau : 


CIL 


CIS 


Class, Rev. 
Cl.-Gan. 


ELEn с ; Recueil d' Archéologie,’85 ff. 
Come А . Cornill: 
Ezek. Das Buch «les Propheten 
Æzechiel, '86. 
Eint. Einleitung in das Alte Testa- 
ment, gt; (9), 296. 
fList. History of the People of Israel 
from the earliest times, 798. 
COT TheCunetform Inscriptions und the 


Old Testament, See Schrader. 
А. Н. Sayce, 7e [Higher Criticism 
and the Verdict of the Montt- 
ments, '94. 
Critical Neciew of Theological and 


Crit. Mon. 


Cr. Rev. 


Philosophical Literature (ed. 
Salmond], '91 f. 
qe ; . Author of Deuteronomy ; also used 
of Deuteronomistie passages. 
О». : . Later Deuteronomistic editors. See 


HHSTORICAL LITERATURE, 
Dalman, Grammatik des jüdisch- 
pelästinischen Aramäisch, !94. 

Die Worte Jesu, i 798. 


Dalm. Gram. 


Iorte Jesu 


Aram, Lex, Aramiiisch - Neuhebräisches 
Wörterbuch su Targum, 
Talmud, und Midrasch, 


Teil i., "97. 


Dav. : A. B. Davidson: 
Job. Book of Job in Camb. Bible, 'S4. 
22/0, Book of Ezekiel in Cambridge 

Bible, ’92. 
DL W. Smith, 4 Dictionary of the 


Bible, comprising its Antiquities, 
Biography, Geography, and Nat- 
ural History, 3 vols.,’63; DBO, 
2nd ed. of vol. i., in two parts, 
суз 

oe 

or, J. Hastings, A Dictionary of 
the Bible, dealing with its Lan- 
guage, Literature, and Contents, 
including the Biblical Theology, 
Vole 1., Ооу voli 1., 99: 

or, F. Vigouroux, Dictionnaire de 
la Bible, '95 ff. 

Alph. de Candolle, Origine des 
Plantes Cultivées, 82; 0, 796. 
ET in the /uternational Scien- 
tific Series. 

De Gentibus. See Wellhausen. 

Delitzsch, Franz (1813-90), author 
of many commentaries on books 
of the OT, etc. 

or, Delitzsch, Friedrich, son of pre- 
ceding, author of: 

Wo lag das Paradies? (81). 
The Hebrew Language viewed 


de С. Орго. 


De Gent. . 
Del. 


Par. . о 
Heb. Laug. 
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Prol. А 


Ass. HIVB 


in the light of Assyrian Re- 
search, 83. 

Prolegomena eines neuen hebr.- 
aram.IVürterbuchszum AT, 
86. 

Assyrisches Handworterbuch, 


DHM 52. Denk. D.H. Müller, Epigraphische Denk- 


maler aus Arabien, 'S9. 


Die Propheten in ihren ursprünglichen Form. 


Di. 


Did, . 
Dozy, Suppl. 


Dr: А 
DLS 
TBS 
Introd, 


Late 15. 
Deut, 


Joe! and Amos 


Leg Or OT 


Die Grundgesetze der urseni- 
tischen Poesie, 2 Bde., '96. 

Dillmann, August (1823-94), 
in AGZ.: Genesis, 3rd ed. of 
Knobel, 1955700, 7825 19) 9 2 GEL 
by Stevenson, '97) ; Exodus und 
Leviticus, 2nd ed. of Knobel, 
"о; 3rd ed. by Ryssel, '97; 
Numb., Deut., Josh, 2nd ed. of 
Knobel, 786; /saia2, (9), 90; (edd. 
1-3 by Knobel; 4th ed. by Die- 
stel; 6th ed. by Kittel, ’98). 

Didaché. See APOCRYPHA, § 31, I. 

Supplément aux Dictionnaires 
-lrabes, 779 ff. 

Driver әл: 

A Treatise on the Use of the 
Tenses in Hebrew, 74; ©, 
1025 

Notes on the Hebrew Text of 
the Books of Samuel, 790. 

An Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament, 
а), '91; (6), '97. 

Parallel Psalter, 798. 

Deuteronomy in The Zuter- 
national Critical Commen- 
tary, 95. 

in the Camóridge Bible, '97. 

SBOT (Eng.), Leviticus, as- 
sisted by Il. A. White, '93. 


< |Iebrew Authority’ ind uoritr and Archeology, 


fs, 
Drus. 


Du.. i 
Prop. 


15. 
d 
E 
E» 
Ep? 


Ebers, Aeg. B 
Ein. 

Eng. Hist. Rev. 
VI 

ЕГ 


Eth. 
Eus. 


Onom. or OS 


Sacred and Profane, ed. 

David G. Hogarth, London, 

'99. 

Jsaiah, [fis Life aud Times, in 
‘Men of the Bible,’ (?, 2093. 

Drusius (1550-1616) in Critici 

Sacri. 

Bernhard Duhm: 

Die Theologie der Propheten 
als Grundlage für die innere 
fintwieklunysgeschichte der 
israelitischen Religion, 15. 

Das Buch Jesata in 71K, `92. 

Die Psalmen erklärt, in AIC, 
H 

Old Hebrew historical document. 

Later additions to E. See His- 
TORICAL LITERATURE. 

Encyclopedia Britannica, oth ed., 
75—88, 

Georg Ebers (° 37—98), еруден u. 
die Bücher Moses, i, 768. 

Einleitung (lntroduction). 
Cornill, etc. 

The English Historical Review, 
'86 ff. 


See 


Die Entstehung des Judenthums. 
SeesEdANlever. 
English translation. 
Ethiopic. 
Eusebius of Cæsarea (2nd half of 
3rd to rst half of 4th cent. A.D.) : 
Onomasticon ; * Onthe Names 
of Places in Holy Scripture.’ 


HE 


Prep.) Et: 


Chron. 
EN 


Ew. : 
Lehr, 


GeseA. 


Dichter 
Proph. 
Expos. 


Historia Ecclesiastica. 
Preparatio Evangelica. 
CAronicon. 
English version (where authorised 
and revised agree). 
Heinrich Ewald (1803-75) : 
Lehrbuch der hebrüischen 
Sprache, "Дд; 9, "70. 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel; 
G j.-vii., '64-'68; ET © 5 
vols. (pre-Christian period), 
'69-'80. 
Die Dichter des Alten Bundes 
CO. 
Die Propheten, '4o f; (D, 67 
fa ET 56 f 
Expositor, 5th ser., '9s ff. 


Exp[os]. 7 [тез] Expository Тїтез,?89—'9О ff. 


ашу е 
y E. Р 


Field, //ех. 


Гареб 

Fl. and Hanb. 
Pharm. 

Floigl, СА 


Founders . 


Fr. 
Era. 


Frankenb. 


Frazer 


Fund, 
6 
GA 


GH Eo 
CBA 


GA Sm. 
GAT 


Gei. Ursche. 


Ges. 
Thes. 


Gramm. 


Lex. 


Ges.-Bu. 


following (verse, or verses, etc.). 

Fauna and Flora of Palestine. 
See Tristram. 

F. Field, Origenis /Jexaplorum qua 
supersuntsive Veterum Interpre- 
tum Graecorum in totum Vetus 
Testamentum Fragmenta (75). 

fragmenta Pistoricorum Greæco- 
rum, ed. Müller, 5 vols., '41-72. 

F. A. Flückiger and D. Hanbury, 
Pharmacographia. 

Floigl, Geschichte des semitischen 
Altertums in Tabellen, '82. 

Founders of Old Testament Criti- 
cism. See Cheyne. 

О. F. Fritzsche (1812-96), com- 
mentaries on books of the Apo- 
crypha in A/G. 

Sigismund Fränkel, Die aramái- 
schen Fremdwörter im Arabi- 
schen, ’S6. 

W. Frankenberg, Die Spriche in 
ДА 77, OS. 

J. G. Frazer: 

Totemism (87). 

Golden Bough (’90);) in prep. 

Pausaniass Description of 
Greece (translation and 
notes, 6 vols., ’y8). 

J. Marquart, Fundamente israeliti- 
scher u. Jlüd?scher Geschichte,’96. 

Greek Version, see above, p. xv. f. 
and TEXT AND VERSIONS. 

Geschichte d.  Alterthums 
Meyer, Tloigl). 

Geschichte Agyptens (see Meyer). 

Gesch, Babyloniens u. Assyriens 
(see Winckler, Мотте]). 

George Adam Smith. See Smith. 

Reuss, Geschichte des Alten Testa- 
ments, '813 (2, 290. 

A. Geiger, Urschrift und Ueber- 
Setsungen der Bibel in ihrer Ab- 
hüngigkeit von der inneren Ent- 
wicklung des Judenthunts, !57. 

Г. H. W. Gesenius (1786-1842): 

Thesaurus Philologieus Criti- 
cus Ling. Hebr. et Chald. 
Veteris Testamenti,!35-42. 

JHebrüische Grammatik, 713; 
C), by E. Kautzsch, ’96; 
ET ’98. 

Llebritisches u. chaldüisches 
Handüórterbuch, 712; OD 
(Mühlau u. Volck), ’90; (19 
(Buhl, with Socin and Zim- 
mern),'95 ; (8) (Buhl), ’99. 

Gesenius-Buhl. See above, Ges. 


(see 
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Gesch. 
GGA 


GGN 


G . . 
Gi[nsb]. 


HA or Hebr. 
Arch. 
Hal. 


62. . 


Hamburger 
[AZ] 


Harper, JAL 
ЛС: 


Heb. 
Hebraica . 
Heid. 


Herst. 


Herzog, RE 
Het Herstel 
Hex. 


Hexap. 
HG: 


Hierob. 
Hilgf. 


Hist. : 
Hist. Proph. 
Alon. 


Hi[tz]. 


ИК. . 


Geschichte (History). 
Gottingische Gelehrte 
2 
24 ff. 
Gottingische Gelehrte Nachrichten, 


, 


Anseigen, 


Geschichte Israels. See Winckler. 

Ginsburg, A/assoretico-critical Edi- 
tion of the Hebrew Bible,’94, In- 
troduction, '97. 

Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes. 
See Schürer. 

Eduard Glaser: 


Skisse der Gesch. u. Geogr. 
Arabiens, 790. 
K. Grimm (1807-91). Maccabees 


(53) and JVsdom (60) in KGH. 
lIeinrich Gratz: 
Geschichte der Juden, i—x.,774 
р Еу. 91-02. 
Kritischer Commentar zu den 
Psalmen, 82 f. 
Versio Veneta. бее TEXT. 
Gesch. des Volkes Tsrael. See 
Ewald, Stade, etc. 


‘The Law of Holiness’ (Lev. 17- 
26). See LEVITICUS. 

Hlebraische Archäologie. 
zinger, Nowack. 

Joseph Halévy. The inscriptions 
in Rapport sur une Mission Ar- 
chéologigue dans le Yémen (72) 


See Ben- 


are cited: на, 535, etc. 
Mélauges | d' Epigraphie е! 


d'Archéologie Sémttiques, 74. 

Hamburger, AeaZencyclopádie für 

Bibel und Talnud,i. ^70, 0092; 
11. '83, suppl. '86, 91 /, ?97. 

К. F. Harper, Assyrian and Baby- 
loniam Letters belonging to the 
KĮ Kuyunjik] collection of the 
British Museum, 93 ff. 

Fland-Commentar sum (Менеп 
Testament, bearbeitet von II. J. 
Holtzmann, R. A. Lipsius, P. W. 
Schmiedel, H. v. Soden, ’$9-’91. 

Hebrew. 

Continued as A/SZ (¢.v.). 

Reste arabischen Heidentums. See 
Wellhausen. 

Kosters, Het /Terstel van Бла? in 
het Perzische Tijdca,'93; Germ. 
transl. Die Wiederherstellung 
Israels, '9gs. 

Бес AE. 

See /ferst. 

flexateuch (see Kuenen, Holzinger, 
ес). 

See Field. 

Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land. See smith, G. A. 

See Bochart. 

A. Hilgenfeld, NT scholar ( £z, 
etc.), and ed. since 58 of Z IVT. 

See Schürer, Ewald, Kittel, etc. 

|. Е. ME Curdy; History, Prophecy, 
and the Monuments: i. To the 
Downfall of Samaria (’94); ii 
To the Fall of Nineveh (796). 

Е. Hitzig (1807-75),in A C77 - Pre- 
diger (47), Hohelied P: 55), Die 
kleinen Propheten (38; ©), '63), 
Jeremias C41; ©, 66). Also Die 
Psalmen (35-36; (), %63-'65). 

Handkommentar zum Alten Testa- 
ment, ed. Nowack, '92 ff. 


Holz. £z. 


Hommel 
ALIF 
GBA 

Hor. Hebr. 

Hk. 

HPN 

HPSm. 


xxi 

H. Holzinger, Æinleitung in den 
Hexateuch (93), Genesis in the 
ATIC (798). 

Fritz Hommel: 

Die altisraelitische Veberliefer- 
ung; EV, Ancient Hebrew 
Tradition, ’97. 

Geschichte Babyloniens и. As- 
syrtens, 85 ff. 

Lightfoot, Hore Hebraice, 1684. 

Holmes and Parsons, Metus Festa- 
mentum Grecum cum variis 
lectionibus, 1798-1827. 

С. B. Gray, Studies in flebrew 
Proper Names, ’96. 

Henry Preserved Smith. 


Хатні in /nfernational Critical Commentary. 


HS 
HWB 


E 


Intr[od]. . 
Intr. Ts. 


Jin os : 
Lt, Anton. 


J 


) 8 5 
Journ. VATE] 


or esie] 
Jastrow, Dict. 
Journ.) As. 
JBL 


JBW 
IDF 
JE 


Jensen, A'osm. . 


Jer. 


Jon. 


Jos. 


JLourz.] Phil. . 


JPT 


JOR 
УЖА 


SET 
ААТ 
Kau. 


Gram. 


HS 


Die Heilige Schrift, See Kautzsch. 

Riehm's ZZandwórterbuch des bibli- 
schen Alterthums, 2 vols., '84; 
(2), '93-'94. See also Delitzsch 
(Friedr.). 


/sraelitische и. Jlüdische Geschichte. 
See Wellhausen. 


Introduction. 
Introduction to TLsatah. See 
Cheyne. 
Itala. See TEXT AND VERSIONS. 
Jünerarium Antonini, Fortia 


d'Urban, 745. 


Old Hebrew historical document. 

Later additions to J. 

Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, 51 ff. 

M. Jastrow, Dictionary ofthe Tar- 
gumin, the Talmud Babli, etc., 
and Midrashim, 786 ff. 

Journal Asiatique, "53 ff. 7th 
Бесеу an os oth Ser, 93e 

Journal of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, '9o ff., formerly ("82- 
65) called Journal of the Society 
of Biblical Lit. and £xeg. 

Jahr е der bibl. IFisseuschaft 
(49-65). 

Jahr chor fiir deutsche Theologie. 
т Ө 

The * Prophetical’ narrative of the 
IIexateuch, composed of J and E. 

P. Jensen, Die Kosmologie der 
Babylonier, ’90. 

Jerome, or Jeremiah. 

Jonathan. See Targum. 

Flavius Josephus (b. 37 A.D.), Anti- 
quitates fudatee, De Bello 
Judaico, Vita, contra Apionem 
(ed. Niese, 3 vols., '87—94). 

Journal of Philology, і. (Nos. 1 and 
2 68), i. NOS) 3 and i 09): ete: 

Jahrbücher für protestantische 1 heo- 
logie, ?75— 92. 

Jewish Quarterly Review,'88-'89 ff. 

Journal of Royal Asiatic Society 
(vols. 1-20, !34 J>; new series, 
vols. 1—24, '65-'92; current series, 


Die Keilinschriften u.d. Alte Testa- 
ment, See Schrader. 
E. Kautzsch: 
Grammatik des Biblischen- 
Aramdischen, '84. 
Die heilige Schrift des Alten 
Testaments, '94. 


xxii 


Apokr. . 


АБ, 


Ке. . 


Kenn. 


AG. 

EGEF 
AGH 
АСА 


АИС 


П. ; 
Gesch. 


Ch. SBOT 
Kim. 
Kin[s]. 


Al. Prop. 
Klo[st]. 


GIZ. 


Kn[ob]. 


Die Apokryphen u. Pseudepi- 


graphen des alten Testa- 
ments, 798 f. 
Keilinschrijiliche Bibliothek, 


Sammlung von ass. u. bab. Texten 
in Umschrift и. Uebersetsung, 5 
vols. (1, 2, 34, b, 4, 5), '89-'96. 
Edited by Schrader, in collabora- 
tion with L. Abel, C. Bezold, 
P. Jensen, F. E. Peiser, and 
H. Winckler. 

K. F. Keil (d. ’88). 

B. Kennicott (1718-83), Vetus 
Testamentum Hebraicum cum 
variis lectionibus, 2 vols., 1776- 
80. 

Kirchengeschichte. 

Keilinschrifteu и. Geschichtsforsch- 
ung. See Schrader. 

ANursgefasstes exegetisches Jand- 
buch. See Di., Hitz., Knob., Ol. 

A'ursgefasster Kommentar zu den 
heiligen Schriften Alten u. Neuen 
Testaments sowie zu den Apo- 
&eryphen, ed. TL. Strack and 
О. Zóckler, '87 ff. 

Kurzer  fjand-commentar sum 
Alten Testament, ed. Marti,'97 ff. 

Rudolf Kittel: 

Geschichte der febrier, 2 vols., 
788, 92; Eng. transl, Zis- 
tory of the febrews, '9g- 
96. 

The Book of Chronicles, Critical 
Edition of the Hebrew text, 
'95 (translated by Bacon). 

R. David Kimhi, circa 1200 A.D., 
the famous Jewish scholar and 
lexicographer, by whose exegesis 
the AV is mainly guided. 

Kinship and Marriage in Early 
arabia, SEEN R Smith. 

Kleine Propheten( Minor Prophets). 
See Wellhausen, Nowack, ete. 

Aug. Klostermann. Die JPBücher 
Samuelis undder Könige ('87) in 
АСА 

Geschichte des Volkes Israel bis 
zur Restauration unter Esra 
und Nehemia, 796. 

Aug. Knobel (1807-63) in AGM. 
Exodus und Leviticus, (2) by Dil- 
mann, $0; Der Prophet Jesaia, 
43, 05,761. See Dillmann. 

F. E. Konig, //tstorisch-Avitisches 
Lehrgehütde der — Hebrüischen 
Sprache, 3 vols., '51—97. 

Aug. Köhler. 

Кге (lit. ‘to be read’), a marginal 
reading which the Massoretes 
intended to supplant that in the 
text (Kéthib); see below. 

Kéthib (lit. * written), a reading 
in the MT; see above. 

Abr. Kuenen (1828-91): 

Lfistorisch-critisch Onderzoek 
naar het ontstaan en de 
versameling van de Boeken 
des Ouden Verbonds, 3 vols., 
'61-65; (9,'85-'89; Germ. 
transl, //istorisch-kritische 
Einleitung in die Bücher 
des Alten Testaments, '87- 
'92; vol. i, Zhe /exateuch, 
translated by Philip Wick- 
steed, '86. 


Godsd. 
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De Godsdienst van Israel, '69-'70; 
Eng. transl., 3 vols., '73-75. 


De Profeten en der Profetie onder Israel, 75; 
3 


Ges, Abh. . 


D: 


Lag 


Ges. Abh. . 


At. 
Syn. 
Prov. 
Ubers. 

or B А Т 


Beitr. 
Prop. 
Sem. 
Arm. St. 
Or. 

Lane 

Z [and] В 

LER 

Levy, VHIVB 
Chald. Lex. 


Lehrgeb. 


Leps. Denkm. . 


Lightf. 


Ii e 


Löw. " 5 


Luc. Д 
LXX or б 


Maimonides 
Mand. 
Marq. Fund. 


Marti 
Gram, 


Hag. | : 
57. : 


i77: 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur 
6161. Wissenschaft, German 
by Budde, '94. 


de Lagarde, Zibrorum Veteris 
Testamenti Canonicorum, Pars 
Prior Grace, '83. 

Paul de Lagarde (727-91): 
flagiographa Chaldaice, '73. 
Lióri Veteris Testamenti Apo- 

eryphi Syriace, 61, 

GesammelteAbhandlungen,'66, 

Mitteilungen, i.-iv., 84—89. 

Symnmicta, ii 'So. 

Proverbien, '63. 

Uebersicht über die tm Ara- 
müischen, Arabischen, und 
JHebrüischen übliche Bildung 
der Nomina, '8g. 

Beiträge в. baktrischen Lexiko- 
graphie, *68. 

Prophete Chaldaice, '72. 

Semitica, °78 f. 

Armenische Studien. 

Ortentalia, i., 79 ; ii. ’8o. 

E. W. Lane, 4и drabic-English 
Lexicon, '63 ff. 

W. M. Thomson, The Land and 
the Book, ’59; new ed. 294. 

Later Biblical Researches. 
Robinson. 

J. Levy, Neuhebraisches u. chal- 
dàisches IVürterbuch, '76—89. 

Chaldiisches Würterbuch über 
die T'argumin, 67 ff. 

See Kónig. 

К. Lepsius, Denkmäler aus Aegyp- 
ten u. Acthiopien, '49-' 60. 

John Lightfoot (1602-75), More 
Hebraice (1684). 

Joseph B. Lightfoot (728-89); 
commentaries on Galatians 
(0, ^74); Lhilippians (9), 
73); Colossians and Phile- 
mon (75). 

Lipsius, Die Apokry phen Apostel- 
geschichten u. Apostellegenden, 
'$35-'9o. 

J. Low, Aramdische Phlansenna- 
теп, Si. 

рее 

Septuagint. 
and TEXT AND VERSIONS, 


See 


ses above, рх. 
Moses Maimonides (1131-1204). 
Exegete, author of  ZishseA 
Torah, More Nebokhim, etc. 
Mandzan. See ARAMAIC, $ 10. 
J. Marquart. Fundamente israeliti- 
scher u. jüdischer Geschichte, ’96, 
K. Marti: 
Aursgefasste Grammatik d. 
biblisch-Aramäischen 
Sprache, *96. 


Geschichte der Israelitischen Religion), '97 (a 


Дек. 
Masp. 


revision of A. Kayser, Die 
Theol. des AT). 

Das Buch Jesaia, in КС, 99. 

G. Maspero: 

Dawn of Civilisation, Egypt 
and Chaldea (0), *96). 

Les premières Aléltes des 
Peuples; ET by McClure 
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MBBA . o 
Ж Өг . А 


Мегх E : 


Mey.. : о 
GA.. х 


Еп [е2]. . 


Меуег 

MGW] . 
MH. : 
MI Е : 
Midr. : : 
Mish. Е $ 
MT. : : 


The Struggle of the Nations 
—Leypt, Syria,anud Assyria. 

lTistoire Ancienne des Peuples 
de l Orient (99 ff). 

Monatsbericht der Berliner Aka- 
demie. 

Mitthetlungen nnd Nachrichten des 
Deutschen Palästina- Vereins, 
, 

т 

A. Merx, Archiv f. wissenschaft- 
liche Erforschung d. AT (69). 

Ed. Meyer: 

Geschichte des Alterthims ; 
1, Gesch. d. Orients bis zur 
Begründung des Perserreichs 
C): ii., Gesch. des Abend- 
landes bis auf die Per- 
serkriege (93). 
Die Entstehung des Juden- 
ит», '96. 

H. A. W. Meyer (1800-73), 
founder of the series A’ritisch- 
exegetischer Kommentar über das 
Мене Testament. 

Alonatsschrift für Gesch. и. Wiss. 
des Judenthums,’51 ff. 

Mishnic Hebrew, the language of 
the Mishna, Tosephta, Mid- 
rashim, and considerable parts of 
the Talmud. 

Mesha Inscription, commonly 
known as the ‘ Moabite Stone.’ 
See MESHA. 

Midrash. See CHRONICLES, § 6 (2). 

Mishna, the standard collection 
(completed, according to tradi- 
tion, by R. Judah the Holy, about 
200 A.D.) of sixty-three treatises 
(representing the Jewish tradi- 
tional or unwritten law as devel- 
oped by the second century 
A.D.), arranged in six groups or 
Seders thus: — i. Zérá'im (11 
tractates), ii. 472024 (12), iii. 
Nashim (7),iv. Nésikin (10), v. 
Kodashim (11), vi. Z'oAórotA (12). 

‘Abada zara, іу. 8 Міка, vi. 6 

Aboth, iv. 9 Mo'ed Katan, ii. тт 

*Arakhin, v. 5 Nazir, iii. 4 


about the end of the seventh 
century A.D. See TEXT. 


Murray . ‚ А New English Dictionary on 
Historical. Principles, ed. J. A. 
H. Murray, '88 f; also Н. 
Bradley, 971 

Muss-Arn. . W. Muss-Arnolt, 4 Concise Diction- 
ary of the Assyrian Language, 
’94~’99 (А-МАС). 

MVG . 0 Mittheilungen der Vorderasiat- 
ischen Gesellschaft, 97 ff. 

D . note. 

Nab. Nabatæan. See ARAMAIC, § 4. 

INES e 3 . Nominalbildung, Barth; see Ba. 

Nestle, Zig. Die israelitischen — Eigennamen 
nach ihrer  religionsgeschicAt- 


Mare, 
Neub. Géogr. 


NHB 


lichen Bedeutung, °76. 
Marginalien u. Materialien, '93. 
А. Neubauer, Géographie du Tal- 
m ud, °68. 
Natural History of the Bible. See 
Tristram. 


ANHIVB Neu-hebr. и. chalditisches IV örter- 
buch, Dee Levy, 
ПО 2 . number. 


хора s é 
Ünters. . 


Now. З 


Не] A[reh.] Lehrbuch а 


AT. Proph. 


Th. Nóldeke: 

Untersuchungen s. Kritik d. 
Alten Testaments, '69. 

Alttestamentliche Litteratur,'68. 

W. Nowack : 

flebrizischen 
Archiologie,’ 94. 

Die Kleinen Propheten (in 
TIAC CO: 


NER Я New Testament, Neues Testament. 
Ol[sh]. . . Justus Olshausen: 

Ар с : Die Psalmen, °53. 

es с Lehrbuch der hebr. Sprache, 


OLZ (ог Or. LZ) Orientalistische 


’61 [incomplete]. 
Litteratur-Zci- 
tung, ed. Peiser, *98 f. 


3aba Bathra, iv. 3 
Baba Кашга. iv. 1 
Baba Mési'a, iv. 2 
BékhGroth, v. 4 
Bérakhoth, i. 1 
Вёза, ii. 7 
Bikkürim, i. 11 
Chagiga, 1i. 12 
Challa, i. 9 
Chullin, v. 3 
Démái, i. 3 
'Edüyoth, iv. 7 
"Erühin, ii. 2 
Gittin, iii, 6 
Horáyoth, iv. то 
Kélim, vi. 1 
Kérithoth, v. 7 
Kéthüboth, iii. 2 
Kiddiishin, iii. 7 
Kil'áyim, i. 4 
Kinnim, v. тї 
Ma'ásér Shéni, 1. 8 
Ma‘aséroth, 1. 7 
Makhshirin, vi. 8 
Makkoth, iv. 5 
Mégilla, ii, то 
Mé'ila, у. 8 
Ménachoth, v. 2 
Middoth, v. 1o 


Nédarim, iii. 3 
Négaim. vi. 3 
Nidda, vi. 7 
Ohaloth, vi. 2 
‘Orla, i. 10 
Para, vi. 4 
Pea, ee 
Pésachim, ii. 3 
Rosh Ha(sh)shana, 
ii. 8 
Sanhedrin, iv. 4 
Shahbath, ii. т 
Shébü'oth, iv. 6. 
Shébi'ith, i. 5 
Shékàlim, ii. 4 
Sota, ile 5, 
Sukka. ii. 6 
Ta‘anith, ii. 9 
Tamid, v. 9 
Tébil Yom, vi. ro 
Témiura, v. 6 
Térümoth, i. 6 
'Fohóroth, vi. 5 
‘Uksin, vi. 12 
Vadayim, vi. 11 
Yébamoth, iil. 1 
Yami, ii. 5 
Zahim, vi.9 
Zébachim, v. 1 


Massoretic text, the Hebrew text of 
the OT substantially as it was in 
the early part of the second 
century A.D. (temp. Mishna). 
It remained unvocalised until 


Ond. : JHistorisch-critisch Onderzock. See 
Kuenen. 

Onk., Onq. Onkelos, Onqelos. See Targ. 

Onom. 56605; 

OPs. б .. Origin of the Psalter. See Cheyne. 

ОЗИ: : © Onomastica Sacra, containing the 
‘name-lists’ of Eusebius and 
Jerome (Lagarde, ©), '87; the 
pagination of (D printed on the 
margin of (2 is followed). 

p К . Old Testament. 

OTC С . Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church. See W. R Smith. 

BP, © . Priestly Writer. See Hist. Гит. 

pM о . Secondary Priestly Writers. 

Fal, : . F. Buhl, Geegraphie des alten Pal- 
astina,’96. See also Baedeker 
and Reland. 

Palm. Я „ Palmyrene. See ARAMAIC, $ 4. 

Рау . Palestinian Syriac or Christian 
Palestinian. See ARAMAIC, § 4. 


N 
© 
DH 


Proceedings of American Oriental 
Society, 's1 ff. (printed annually 
at end of 7.10.5). 

Wo lag das Paradies? 
Delitzsch. 

Sayce, Patriarchal Palestine, '95. 

Preparatio Evangelica. See Euse- 
bius. 

Palestine Exploration Fund Ale- 
moirs, 3 vols., '81-'83. 

Palestine Exploration Fund 
{founded '65] Quarterly State- 


ment, '69 f. 


Par. Я : See 


Pat Pat, Я 
VE : К 


PEFAM [en.] 
PEPO u St > 
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Per.-Chip. 


Preuss. Jakrbo, 
Prim, Cult, 


Proph. fs. 


Prol. 
Ot. iL a 


УБИ 


07705, 
l'un. 


Rab. 
Rashi 


Kee. Trav. 


REJ 


Rel. 737. . 
Rev. " 
Дег. белт. 
NE Sa. 


Rob. 
BR 


LBR or BR iv. 
or BR) iii. 


Perrot and Chipiez : 
Histoire de ГАР dans Panti- 


quité. Égypte — -Assyrie — 
Perse — Aste Mineuere — 
Grèce —  Etrurie — Kone; 
'81 ff. 

ET: Ancient Грим, 83, 


'84; 
'85; 
'до; 


Chaldea and Assyria, 
Phenicia and Cyprus, 
Sardinia, Judea, etc., 
Primitive Greece, '94. 

Persian. 

Peshitta, the Syriac vulgate (2nd- 
3rd сеп). | Vetus 7 estamentum 
Sirac, ed. S. Lee; 23, ОТ апа 
Г, ow: 

W. E. Barnes, dn Apparatus Cri- 
ticus to Chronicles in the Peshitta 
Version, '97. 

Phonician. 

Real-Encyklopidie fiir protestan- 
tische Theologie и. Kirche, ed. 
J. J. Herzog, 22 vols., 54-68; 
ced J- J- Herzog, G. T: 
Plitt, Alb. Hauck, 18 vols., ’77- 
8S; ©, ed. Alb. Hauck, vol. 
i.-vii. [A-I lau], '96-'99. 

Preussische Jahrbücher, 72 ff. 

E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, 
don te То 

The Prophecies of атай. Sce 
Cheyne. 

Prolegomena. See Wellhausen. 

Protestantische Kirchenseitung für 
das Evangelische Deutschland 
(vols. i.-xliii.,' 54—96); continued 
as Prot, Monatshefte (97 FA- 

Proceedings of the Society of Bibli- 
cal Archwology, °78 ff. 

Payne Smith, 7Aeseurus Syriacus. 

Punic. 


Redactor or Editor. 

Redactor(s) of JE. 

Deuteronomistic Editor(s). 

Priestly Redactor(s). 

Н. C. Rawlinson, Zhe Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Western Asia, 
iv. (261—845 iv. 0), 791). 

Rabbinieal. 

i.e. Mabbenu Shelomoh VYishaki 
(1040-1105), the celebrated 
Jewish commentator. 

Recueil de travaux relatifs à la 
philol. et à L Archéol. egypt. et 
assyr. '70 ff 

Revue des Etudes Jutves, i '80; ii. 
and iii., 81; and so on. 

Reland, Palestina ex Monumentis 
veteribus illustrata, 2 vols., 1714. 

Revue. 

Revue sémitique, 793 ff. 

Die Bücher Richter u. 
See Budde. 

Edward Robinson: 

Biblical! Researches in Pales- 
fine, Mt. Sinai, and Arabia 
Petra, a journal of travels 
in the year 1838 (iii, '41 
ACT. SO) 

Later Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine and the adjacent Regions, a 
Journal of travels in the year 
1852 (756). 

Physical! Geography of the oly 
Land, '65. 


Samuel. 


Roscher 


RP 


RS or Ael. Sem. 
RV 
RIVB 


Rys. 
Saad. 


Sab. 


Sab. Denkm. 


Sam. 
SBA IV 


SBE 


SBOT (Eng.) 


SZOT eb» 


Schöpf. 

schr. 
AGF 
AAT 
COT. 


Schiir. 
CHV 


Ausführliches Lexikon d. Griech- 
ischen и. Aümischen Mythologie 
(84 ff). 

Records of the Past, being English 
translations of the Ancient Monu- 
ments of Egypt and Western 
Asia, ed. 5. Birch, vols. i.-xii. 
(73-81). Newseries( AP] ed. 
А. H. Sayce, vols. i.-vi., '88-'92. 
See ASSYRIA, $ 35. 

Religion of the Semites. 
R. Smith. 

Revised Version (NT, '80; OT, 
'84; Apocrypha, ’95). 

G. B. Winer( 1789-1858), Biblisches 


Realwörterbuch, 720; ©), 2 vols., 
* 


See W. 


Ryssel; cp. Dillmann, Bertheau. 


R. Sa'adya (Séadya; Ar. Sa'id), 
the tenth century Jewish gram- 
marian and lexicographer (b. 
892); Explanations of the apax- 
legomena in the OT, etc. 

Sabwan, less fittingly called 
Himyaritic; the name given to 
a class of 5. Arabian inscrip- 
tions. 

Sabdische Denkmäler, edd. Müller 
and Mordtmann. 

Samaritan. 

Sitzungsberichte der Derlinischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
The Sacred Books of the East, 
translated by various scholars 
and edited by the Rt. Hon. F. 
Max Müller, 50 vols. 1879 ff. 
[Otherwise known as the Zoly- 
chrome Bible) The Sacred Books 
of the Old Testament, a new Eng. 
transl, with Explanatory Notes 
and Pictorial Hlustrations у pre- 
pared by eminent biblical scholars 
of Europe and of America, and 
edited, with the assistance of 
florace Howard Furness, by Paul 

flaupt,’97 ff. 

Haupt. 77е Sacred Looks of the Old 
Testament: a critical edition of 
the flebrew text, printed in 
colours, with notes, prepared by 
eminenthiblicalscholarsof Europe 
and America, under the editorial 
direction of Paul Maupt, 793 ff. 

Gunkel, Schöpfung und Chaos in 
Ureeit и. Endsett, 795. 

E. Schrader; editor of 
[g.v.]: 

Keilinschriften u. Geschichts- 
forschung, °78. 

Die Keilinschriften и. d. Alte 
Testament, 325. ©), 83. 

Eng. transl. of AAT) by 
О. C. Whitehouse, 77е 
Cuneiform Inscriptions апа 
the Old Testament, 2 vols., 
'85, '88 (the pagination of 
the German is retained in 
the margin of the Eng. ed.). 

E. Schürer: 

Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes 
im Zeitalter Jesu Christi; 
i Einleitung u. Politische Ge- 
schichte, ’90; ii. Die Inneren 
Zustände Palistinas u. des 
jüdischen Volkes im Zeitalter 


KB 
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Hist. 


Selden 
Sem. 5 


Smith 
GASm. 
HG 


WRS . 
OTIC 


Proph. 


Kin. 


* 


Smend, Listen . 


Jesu Christi, '86; new ed. vol. 
ii. Die Inneren Zustände, '98, 
vol. 11. Das Judenthum in der 
Zerstreuung u. die jüdische Lite- 
ratur, ’98. 

ET of above (90 ff). Vols. 1 / 
(Ze, Div. i. vols. І Д) = vol. 1 
of German; vols. 3-5 (2.2., Div. 
ii. vols. 1-3) = vol. 2 of German 
[ = vols. i., iii.of ©]. 

J. Selden, de Jure naturali et 
gentium juxta disciplinam Ebra- 
orum, 7 bks., 1665. 
de Diis Syris, 1617. 

Semitic. 

Sinaitic; see ARAMAIC, $ 4. 

Smend, Die Listen der Bücher 
Esra и. Nehemiah, '81. 


George Adam Smith : 

The Historical Geography of 
the Holy Land, especially tn 
relation to the History of 
Jsrael and of the Early 
Church,’94 (additions to (9, 
'96.) 

William Robertson Smith (^46— 94): 

The Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church,’ S1; G,revisedand much 
enlarged, '92; (Germ. transl. by 
Rothstein, '94). 

The Prophets of fsrael and their 
lace in History, to the close o 
the eighth century BC, 782; ©, 
with introduction and addi- 
tional notes by T. K. Cheyne, 
'9 » 

Kinship and Marriage in Early 

Arabia, 'S5. 


RU el.]S[em.] Lectures on the Religion of the 


SH 


Spencer 
SS 
Slicg SiG 6 
СУГ. 
Адй. . 
А 
Stad. m. т. 
Stud. Bibl. 
бм. : 


SIVAW . 


Semites: 1st ser, The Funda- 
mental Institutions, ?89; new 
and revised edition (AS), ’94; 
Germ. transl. by Stube, ’99. 

[The MS notes of the later Burnett 
Lectures—on Priesthood, Divina- 
tion and Prophecy, and Semitic 
Polytheism and Cosmogony — 
remain unpublished, but are 
occasionally cited by the editors 
in the Encyclopedia Biblica as 
* Burnett Lects. MS.]’ 

A. P. Stanley, Sinai and Palestine 
in connection with their history, 
56, last ed. бб: 

De Legibus Hebraeorum Ritualibus 
(2 vols. 1727). 

Siegfried and Stade, //ebrérsches 
Worterbuch zum Alter Testa- 
mente, 93. 

B. Stade: 

Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, ?81— 

'88. 

Ausgewählte Akademische Re- 
den u. Abhandlungen, 799. 

Studien und Kritiken, '28 ff. 

Stadiasmus magni maris (Mar- 
cianus). 

Studia Biblica, Essays in Biblical 
Archeology and Criticism and 
kindred subjects, 4 vols., '85-'91. 

H. B. Swete, The Old Testament 
in Greek according to the Septna- 
gint; 0,877794; 0), 95-99. 

Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Aka- 
demie d. Wissenschaften. 


Sym[m]. . 


Syra. 
Таб. Peut. 


Talm. Bab. Jer. 


T[ar]g. 


Jer. 


Jon. 


Onk.. 


ps.-fon. 
TBS 


temp. о 
T[extus] R[e- 

ceptus] 
таре: 


Theod. 


Theol. Studién . 


Thes. 


TA.T 
Ti. or Tisch. 
TLZ 
Tosephta . 
Treg. 
Tristram 
FEP. 
NHB 
TSBA 


А heal, 


Untersuch. 


Urgesch. 


v. 


Var. "Apoc. 


Var. Bib. 


Symmachus, author of a Greek 
version of the Old Testament 
(circa 200 A.D.). See TEXT. 

Syriac. See ARAMAIC, $ 11 / 


Т. үү Peutingeriana, Desjardins, 
68. 

Talmud, Babylonian or Jerusalem, 
consisting of the text of the 
Mishna broken up into small 
sections, each followed by the dis- 
cursive comment called Gémara. 
See Law LITERATURE. 

Targum. See TExr. 

The (fragmentary) Targum Jeru- 
shalmi. 

Targum Jonathan, the name borne 
by the Babylonian Targum to 
the Prophets. 

Targum Onkelos, the Babylonian 
Targum to the Pentateuch 
(towards end of second century 
ALD: 

The Targ. to the Pentateuch, 
known by the name of Jonathan. 

Der Text der Bücher Samuelis 2 
see Wellhausen; or Notes on the 
Tlebrew Text of the Books of 
Samuel: see Driver. 

tempore (in the time [of]). 

The “received” text? of the WNI. 
Sce TEXT. 

Thenius, die Pitcher Samuelis in 
A GIA 42; ©, 64% ©), Lohr, 298. 

Theodotion (end of second cen- 
tury), author of a Greek version 
of the Old Testament (* rather a 
revision of the LXX than a new 
translation"). See TExT. 

Studin, published in connection 
with 77. T (see DEUTERONOMY, 

Ў 332). 

See Gesenius. 

R. Payne Smith, Thesaurus Syria- 
cus, "68 ff. 

Theologisch Tijdschrift, 67 ff. 

Tischendorf, Vovum Testamentum 
Grece, editio octava critica 
maior, '69-^72. 

Theologische 
76 ff. 

See Law LITERATURE. 

S. P. Tregelles, 74e Creek New 
Testament, edited from ancient 
authorities, '97- 72. 

H. B. Tristram: 

The Fauna and Flora of Palestine, 
'89. 

The Natural History of the Bible, 
(8), бо. 

Transactions of Soc. Bib. Archaeol., 
vols. 1.-1х., 772 ff. 

Tübingen Zeitschrift f. Theologie, 
AS ITE 

Untersuchungen. 
Winckler. 

Die biblische Urgeschichte. 
Budde. 


verse. 

The Apocrypha (AV) edited with 
various renderings, etc., by C. J. 
Ball. 

The Old aud New Testaments( AV) 
edited with various renderings, 
ее, by T. К. Cheyne, 5. К. 


Literaturzeitung, 


See Nüldeke, 


See 
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Driver (OT), and R. L. Clarke, 
A. Goodwin, W. Sanday (NT) 
[otherwise known as the Qzueez's 
printers Bible]. 

Versio Vetus Latina; the old-Latin 
version (made from the Greek); 
later superseded by the Vulgate. 
See TEXT AND VERSIONS. 

Vulgate, Jerome's Latin Bible: 
OT from Heb., NT a revision 
of Vet. Lat. (end of 4th and be- 
ginning of sth cent.). See TEXT. 


Vet. Lat - ; 


Ур. А : 


We., Wellh. 
De Gent. 


Julius Wellhausen. 

De Gentibus et Familiis Judais 
que in Y Chr. 2 4 nume- 
rantur. Dissertatio Сто). 

Der Textder Bücher Samuelis 
C70. 

Die Pharisder u.d.Sadducder; 
eine Untersuchung sur in- 
neren jüdischen Geschicht 

5 
4). 

с Israels, vol. i. (78). 

2nd ed. of Gesch., entitled 
Prolegomena sur Gesch. Ls- 
queis P oo ER PS5; 4th 
Germ. ed. '95. 

Jsraelitische u. jüdische Ge- 
schichte, ’94; ©, 797; an 
amplification of Abriss der 
Gesch. Israels и. Juda’s in 
‘Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten,’ 
'"84. The Abriss was sub- 
stantially a reproduction of 
‘Israel’ in 750? (°51; re- 
published in ET of Zr. 
[$5] and separately as 
Sketch of Hist. of Israel and 
Judah, (8), ?9т). 

Reste Arabischen Hieidentums 
(in ‘Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten’) 
(87; ©), ’97). 

Die Kleinen Propheten itber- 
setzt, mit Noten (’92; 6), 
98). 

Die Composition des ZJexa- 
teuchs und der historischen 
Bücher des Alten Testaments 
C85; Zweiter Druck, mit 
Nachtrügen, '89; originally 
published in 7D Z 21 392 ff, 
(576150920497 [771 and in 
Bleek Zrna SM 

System der Altsynagogalen Palästi- 
nischen Theologie; or Die Lehren 
des Talmud, ’S0 (edited by Franz 
Delitzsch and Georg Schneder- 
mann); (2), Jüdische Theologie 
auf Grund des Talmud und 
verwandter Schriften, ?97 (ed. 
Schnedermann). 

J. J. Wetstein, Novum Testamen- 
lum Grecum, etc., 2 vols. folio ; 
1751-1752. 

Wetzstein, Ausgewählte griechische 
und lateinische Inschriften, ge- 
sammelt auf Reisen in den 
Zrachonen und um das liau- 
rángebirge,03; Reisebericht über 
Haurán und Trachonen, ’60. 

Wellhausen-Furness, Zhe book of 
Psalms ('98) in SPOT ( Eug.). 

Westcott and Hort, 77e New Tes- 
tament in the Original Greek, 


81. 


[Ar.] Heid. 
KU. Proph. 


CH . 


Weber . : 


Wetstein . С 


Wetz. : : 


WES. d 
WH[W&H]. 


Wi. 


Unters. 


All test]. 
Unt. 


GBA 


AOFor AF 


GI 


Sarg. 


KBs. 


Wilk. 


Winer 


RWB 


Gram. 


WMM 
NN. . 


Com pe 


Gran. 


Ar. Gram. 


WRS 
IVZKM 
Yàküt 
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Hugo Winckler: 

Untersuchungen z. Altoriental- 
ischen Geschichte, '89. 

Alttestamentliche Untersuch- 
ungen, 792. 

Geschichte Babyloniens n. As- 
syriens,'92. 

Altorientalische Forschungen, 
Ist ser. i.—vi., 93—97; 2nd 
Ser, (oot) in Ogg 

Geschichte Israels in einzel- 
darstellungen, i. "95. 

к Ketlschrifttexte Sargons, 
2 

9. 

Die Thontafeln von Tell-el- 
Amarna (ET Metcalf). 

J. G. Wilkinson, Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 
37741; O by Birch, 3 vols., 78. 

С. В. Winer: 

DIM. Realwirterbuch у 
АИВ. 

Grammatik des neutestament- 
lichen Sprachidioms9, neu 
bearbeitet von Paul Wilh. 
Schmiedel, '94 f; ET of 
6th ed., W. F. Moulton, "7o. 

See As. м. Eur. 

W. Wright : 

Lectures on the Comparative 
Grammar of the Semitic 
Languages, '9o. 

A Grammar of the Arabic 
Language, translated from 
the German of Caspari aud 
edited, with numerous addi- 
tions and corrections by W. 
Wright; (22 vols.,’74-’75;3 
(3) revised by W. Robertson 
Smith and M. J. de Goeje, 
vol. 1. ’96, vol. ii. 95. 

William Robertson Smith. 
Smith. 

Wiener Zeitschrift für d. Kunde 
des Morgenlandes, 87 ff. 

The well-known Arabian geo- 
graphical writer (1179-1229). 
Kitab Mo'jam el-Puldan edited 
by F. Wüstenfeld ( /acu's Geo- 
graphisches Wörterbuch, 66-70). 


see 


See 


Zeitschrift (Journal). 

Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie u. ver- 
wandte Gebiete, 'S6 ff. 

Zeitschrift für Agyptische Sprache 
и. Alterthumskunde, '65 ff. 

Zeitschrift für die Alttestameutliche 
Wissenschaft "81 ff. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
lindischen Gesellschafe, '46 ff. 
Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palästina- 

vereins, 78 ff. 

Zeitschrift für Keilschriflforschung 
und verwandte Gebiete, 'S4. fr 
continued as Z4. 

See IVZA'M. 

Zeitschrift für kirchliche Wissen- 
schaft u. kirchliches Leben (ed. 
Luthardt), i.-ix., S0-"S0 ff. 

Zeitschrift für die gesammte luther- 
ische Theologie und Arche, ' 4o- 
3 

8. 

Zeitschrift für 
Kirche, '91 ff. 

Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche 
Theologie (ed. Hilgenfeld), '58 ff. 


Theologie und 


-— 
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ACL 


BURKE с : " . 
CAs ETO US . 5 


GA 
ОСТ. 


Ohnefalsch-Richter 
МА IV 

S(yr.) c(ur.) Е : 
S(yr.) s(in.) : : 


Arranged according to the alphabetical order of the first tnitial. 


А. А. В. 


ADDITIONAL 


ABBREVIATIONS 


A: ltchristliche Litteratur г ¢.g.— 


Adolf Harnack, Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur bis Eusebius, 
of which there appeared in 1893 Pt. I. Die Ueberlieferung und der 
Bestand, and in 1897, Pt. II. Die Chronologie, vol. I. down to 
Irenæus (cited also as Chronol., т). 


Gustav Krüger, 


ersten drei Jahrhunderten, 


Wissenschaften). 


: : Geschichte Aegyptens. 
5 2 W. С. van Manen, Handleiding voor de Oudchristelijke Letterkunde, 


1900. 


Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur in den 
1895 (in Grundriss der Theologischen 


F. Spiegel, Die alt-persischen Keilinschriften, 1862, © 1881, 
Cheyne, Critica Biblica, 1903. 


M. H. Ohnefalsch-Richter, Aypros, die Bibel, und Homer, 1893. 
Sitzungsberichte der Königlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Munich. 
Curetonian Syriac version of NT (see TEXT, § 25). 

Sinaitic Syriac version of NT (see TEXT, § 25). 


KEY DO SIGNATURES IN T OCUN TV 


possible indicated this г 


Lord Al- 
Cam- 


BEVAN, ANTHONY ASHLEY, 
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QUAIL (ibt, Séldw, Kr. yoy, Sélayw; oprYro- 
мнтра ;1 coturnix). Mentioned in EV in Ex. 1613 
Nu. 113: f. Ps. 10540 Wisd. 162 1912+; cp ғо ny, Ps. 
7827. That the quail, not the sand-grouse (?) or 
the locust (Hasselquist's alternatives, Travels, 443) or 
the crane (Dean Stanley and H. S. Palmer, see 
$ 2, note 2) is meant, is generally recognised. 

The Ar. word for ‘quail,’ saAvá, which is a loan-word, was 
found by C. Niebuhr (1774) to be still in use in Egypt. Another 

word for it Is szzdxd, given to it because 
1. Identification. of its ‘fatness,’ and Lagarde (Uebers. 81) 

has proposed to connect the name with 
Eshmun-Iolaos, the god who restored Heracles to life by giving 
him a quail to smell at. The quail was annually sacrificed 
among the Phoenicians in the month Feb.-Mar. to commemorate 
the reviving of Heracles (Athen. 947, referred to by WRS, 
Rel. Sem.(?) 469). "There is no trace, however, of the sacred 
character of this bird among the Arabians or the Hebrews. 

The Coturnix communis or C. dactylisonans of orni- 
thologists is well-known in the Sinaitic peninsula, where 
it passes, migrating northward in spring, in immense 
flights. Tristram found them in the Jordan valley 
(Land of Israel, 460) They arrive in Palestine in 
March and April—though a few remain there during 
the winter—on the way to their breeding-places in the 
plains and cornfields of the upper country. Even these 
flocks are said to be surpassed in numbers by the 
autumn flight when they return S. to their winter- 
quarters. The quail flies very low, which Dillmann 
supposed to explain the important clause at the end 
of Nu.113: (but see § 2). It is soon fatigued, and 
hence falls an easy prey to man. 160,000 have been 
captured in a season at Capri, where their plump flesh 
is esteemed a delicacy, as indeed it is all along the 
shores of the Mediterranean. They were salted and 
stored as food by the ancient Egyptians (Herod. 277). 

A. E. 8. —8. A. C. 

There are two references to a supply of quails for the 
food of the Israelites—viz., in Ex. 1612 f. (scene, the 
wilderness of Sin, on the way to Sinai), 
and in Nu. 1118-23 31-34 (scene, Kibroth- 
hattaavah, after the departure from Sinai). 
The former belongs to P. He has just 
made Moses and Aaron tell the Israelites that in the 
evening they shall know that Yahwé has brought them 
out of Egypt, and that in the morning they shall see 
Yahwe's glory (vv.6/.) The evening event is the 
arrival of the quails ; the morning event is the lighting 
down of the manna. The redactor has omitted P's 
account of the fall of the manna, the passage from ‘the 
dew lay round’ to ‘has given you to eat’ being J's (see 


2. The quails 
of the 
wanderings. 


1 bprvyojijrpa means properly (see І. and S.) ‘а bird which 
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migrates with the quails,’ perhaps— «pé£, the land-rail, Rallus | 


crex; but Photius and Hesychius explain as=‘a large бртуё' 
(Di.. The right Gk. word for quail, óprv£, is given by Jos. 
and Gr. Ven, On Rabbinical notices see /07/à, 756. Cp also 
FowL, $ т, col. 1159, and n. т. 
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Baentsch), The narrative in Nu. 11 [J] is much more 
detailed. "The announcement of the quails specifies a 
month as the period during which quails should be eaten; 
after this the flesh was to become loathsome to the eaters. 
The coming of the quails is thus described (vv. 31-34), 
“Апа a wind from Yahwe [a SE. wind, IPs. 7826] took 
up quails from the sea [read пу xvi ^ nyo mm]! and 


made them to fall by the camp, about a day's journey 
on this side, and a day's journey on the other side, 
round about the camp, like heaps of wheat? (р\рлу\зз) 


on the face of the ground.’ The appropriateness of 
the figure is clear from what follows. ‘And the people 
rose up all that day, and all the night, and all the 
next day, and gathered the quails; he that gathered 
least gathered ten homers, and they spread them all 
about for themselves [to dry them] round about the 
eamp.’ But the result was a fatal malady. ‘While 
the flesh was yet between their teeth, ere it was chewed, 
the anger of Yahwe was kindled against the people,’ ete. 
The story (with which cp Ps. 78 26-31) is told to account 
for the name ‘ Kibroth-hattaavah' (graves of lust); it 
belongs to the large class of aetiological legends. The 
more correct name, however, is probably * Taberah.' 
See KIBROTH-HATTAAVAH. INC. 
'The peculiarity of the incident needs some better 
explanation than a reference to the statement of Aristotle 
(d. Plant. 15; ep Bochart, ii. 115) that 
3. The malady. quails eat poisonous things—e.g., helle- 
bore— which are harmful to men. It may be more 
instructive, therefore, to give a parallel case from 
the Elizabethan voyages. Тһе ship ‘ Desire’ be- 
longing to Cavendish's last and ill-fated expedition 
to the east by way of the Pacific, put back for home 
from the Straits of Magellan in 1592. They came to 
anchor at a harbour in Patagonia, named after the 
vessel Port Desire, and found on an island near it such 
numbers of penguins that the men could hardly go 
without treading on them. А party of twenty-two 
men was landed on the island to kill the birds and dry 
them on the rocks. From 30th Oct. to 22nd Dee. 


1 (The traditional text contains two improbabilities— 02, 
applied to a wind (Pasek should put us on our guard), and 
12°) (G, é£erépacev), from 133, which occurs again only in Ps. 
90 то, where (see Che. /’s.(?)) it is corrupt. Both words spring 
out of the reading NE, which alone suits the sense. The 
corruption, however, must be very old because of Ps. 78 26.— 
дык Co] 

2 [The text has ‘about two cubits’ (E'n'282), which the com- 
mentators suppose to refer to the very low flight of the quails. 
Dean Stanley, however, ($7, 82) thought that large cranes 
(storks?) three feet high might be meant. Only our sub- 
servience to MT has prevented us from seeing that the true text 


must be DAWID, а figure which occurs again in Ex.158 
G2p27137323).—1. к. c.] 
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they killed and dried 20,000 ; the captain (John Davis), | gather firewood and the fathers kindle the fire and the 


the master, and John Lane, the narrator, were able to 
make a small quantity of salt by evaporating sea-water 
in holes of the rocks, wherewith they salted a certain 
number of birds. ‘Thus God did feed us even as it 
were with manna from heaven.’ Only 14,000 dried 
penguins could be got on board. The crew were put 
on rations of which the principal part was five penguins 
every day among four men. It was not until some 
time after that disease broke out, the dried birds 
having begun to breed a large worm in appalling 
nunibers in the warmer latitudes. 

Various symptoms of the malady here described are 
sufficiently characteristic of the acute dropsical form of 
the disease called beri-beri (some derive the name from 
the Arabic); there are, however, dropsical conditions 
caused by parasitic worms apart from the special dietetic 
errors to which beri-beri is commonly ascribed. But, 
however this may be, the parallelism between the two 
narratives is obvious. There is the same generic cause, 
and the quail is a fat bird, like the penguin, which would 
corrupt the more easily if it were dried with its fat. In 
St. Kilda, where the diet used to be of air-dried gannets 
and fulmars, it was customary to remove the fat before 
curing. Gace 

а OR СЗ Т еее у 

QUARRIES (Кут. ‘graven images’ ; oop : 
TON PAYTITOON ; £do/a, Judg. 319264). The pesi/zm 
near Gilgal are a well-known landmark. Heb. usage of 
pésel favours the sense ‘sculptured sacred stones’ (so 
Moore, Budde). Many scholars find an allusion to the 
stones mentioned in Josh. 4 820, If so, pési/imm is used 
in its original sense of * hewn stones.’ Cp Ass. pasallu, 
a pillar; Tg. Pesh. give ' quarries,’ a guess. 

The view of the Ehud-story advocated elsewhere (see JERICHO, 
§ 2, which detects an underlying form in which the place- 
names, now corrupted, were of the Negeb, throws doubt on 
both the above theories. Among the possible corruptions of 
окре (Ishmael) is 525 or од; cp SHELEPH. In order to 
escape to Seirah (for the reading adopted by the present writer 
see SEIRAH), Ehud had to pass an outpost of Ishmaelites 
(=Jerahmeelites); for Eglon, the Misrite king, was a Jerah- 
meelite (see т. 13, Where ‘Ammon’ and ‘Amalek’ both 
‘Jerahmeel’). For pr, read therefore probably peoxyoy. 

2. Josh. 75 RVmy., see SHEBARIM. Gh pe, (os 


QUARTERMASTER (nma), Jer. 5159 RV". 
See SERALAI, 4. 


QUARTUS (xoyaptoc [Ti. WH)]) adds his saluta- 
tion to that of Tertius, addressed to the Christians in 
Rome, at the close of Rom. 16(22 8). It has been con- 
jectured that he may have been one of those Jews who 
were expelled from Rome by Claudius. See, further, 
SiMON (the Cyrenian). 

In the lists of the seventy disciples by the Pseudo-Dorotheus 
and Psendo-Mippolytus he appears as bishop of Berytus. 
In the apocryphal {с?з of Peter and Paul ће is a member of 


the privtorian guard, one of the soldiers who have charge of 
Paul in Rome. 


QUATERNION (retpadton: Acts 124), a guard 
of four soldiers. 


QUEEN OF HEAVEN (020 n290; б H Baci- 
AICCA TOY OYPANOY, except Jer.718 H стратіа TOY 
1. Cult, ОҮРАМОҮ! [Aq. Sym. Theod. BaciAiccH]: 

Vg. regina caeli; Pesh. pulhdn Semayyd, 
except Jer. 4419 malkat Semayyd ;? Tg. МӘ" 3212). 
an object of worship to which offerings were made by 
inhabitants of Jerusalem and other cities of Judah in 
the seventh century and by Jewish refugees in Egypt 
after the fall of the kingdom ; see Jer. 7 16-20 44 15-30. 

The peculiarity of this worship appears, from 
Jeremiah's description, to have been the offering of a 
special kind of cakes which were made by the Jewish 
women with the assistance of their families (‘ the boys 


1 Probably reading мау, as in 82 1913. 


2 Contamination from ©, which is otherwise demonstrable in 
this verse. 
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women knead dongh to make cakes,’ ete., Jer. 718; ср 
4419) The cakes were offered to the deity by fire 
(441517 f. 2125; &iffér, “ap, erroneously translated in 
EV, ' burn incense '), and the burning was accompanied 
by libations (4417 /.). "These rites were performed ‘in 
the cities of Judah and in the streets of Jerusalem’ 
(717 4117) ; the worship seems to have been domestic, 
and perhaps specifically a woman's cult (see 4415 1925);! 
that the men assist in the preparations (7 18) and assume 
their share of the responsibility (4415/7) is not in- 
consistent with the latter view, nor are the expressions 
in which the prevalence of the worship is affirmed 
(4417).? 

The cakes (£awwánim, orp, Jer.718 4iigt;? б 


xaveves, and in the latter passage yavaves [Q*], 
xavBoves [x*]; Vg. placenta; Pesh. zauthdré, a species 
of saerificial cakes ;* Tg. pom. or parm, perhaps 
xovópira,? Gen. 4016) were rightly compared Бу 
Chrysostom and other early commentators to the rérava 
or méuuara of the Greeks, of which there were many 
varieties. Some of these were made in the likeness of 
a victim; others imaged or symbolised the deity to 
whom they were offered.? 

It has been thought by many that the kawwänim of the 
queen of heaven represented the moon,8 or — upon a different 
view of her nature—the planet Venus (see below, $ 3). Jer. 
4419 has been understood to testify to the iconic character of 
these cakes, the verb n2xya3o poing connected with руу (Ipnor, 
$ 1/),9 and translated ‘to image her’; but both the text and 
the interpretation are extremely doubtful, 

The translation ‘Queen of Heaven’ (EV) represents 
malkat hasiimdyim ; and this interpretation—the only 

Р one which would naturally suggest itself to 
2. Title. ў SES 
one who read the words p'ov3 nabs in an un- 
pointed text—is supported by the oldest exegetical 
tradition (65). The vowelled text, however, gives na‘ 
(22201002), treating nap as a defective spelling of поко 
from moxtn,!? ‘work,’ and this view of the derivation of 
the word is represented by Pesh. pulhin Semayyd 
(religious work, cultus) The Jewish scholars with 
whom this interpretation originated doubtless thought 
that the worship of the ores пор in Jer. 7 14 was the 
same as the worship of the ‘host of heaven’ (meen xas), 
Jer. 82 19т3 Zeph. 15 Dt. 419 173, etc. 

This identification, suggested perhaps by a general comparison 
of the references 1o these cults, would seem to be confirmed by 
the passages in which the worship of the mewn nz?» appears 
to be equivalent to burning offerings or making libations ‘to 
other gods’ (see 7 18 4415; cp 17-19), as though the cult were 
addressed to a collective object such as the heavenly bodies. A 
warrant for taking the word усмер in this sense was found in 
Gen. 2 where aayss (God's ‘work which he wrought ) in e. 2a 
is obviously parallel to муу in z. 1.11 This opinion was known 
to Jerome, who writes (Comza. on Jer. 7 18): геріпа cali... 
‘quam lunam debemus accipere, vel certe militie cieli, ut 
omnes stellas intelligamus,' and is given a place in the margin 
of AV, ‘frame, or workmanship of heaven.’ 

Modern scholars, however, almost without exception, 
have adopted the older and more natural interpretation, 
‘queen of heaven.’ This prevailing opinion was 
vigorously assailed by Stade in 1886; he maintained 


1 Peritz, JZZ 17 121 (1898), without apparent reason, connects 
2 K. 2374 with this cult. 

2 See, for the opposite opinion, Stade, ZA TIV 6 122 f. 

3 See BAKEMEATS, § 2. 

4 [See Lagarde, Ges. 64. 42, 108.] 

wee Dictionary, s.v. [otherwise Levy, Targ. HWB, 
84 7). 

: 6 See Lobeck, Aglaophamus, тобо (№ 

7 See Stengel, Griech. Kultusaltertiimer?), до; for similar 
s among other peoples see Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, 
436 Jf. 

8 Comparing the audihavres of Artemis at the Munychia, 
Athen, 14645 a; Preller- Robert, Grzech. Mythologie, 1 312. 

9 So Sym., Tg., Rashi, and others. 

10 Omission of silent м. Examples of this spelling occur in 
Pheenician inscriptions—e.g., C/S 1 no. 86 А Z. 69. On the 
other hand, many Hebrew MSS in our passage have intro- 
duced w into the text. 

11 Abarbanelon Jer. 4415, as the opinion of older interpreters. 
Similarly Stade, ZA TW 6339. See also Débarim rabbd, § 10 


end. 
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that mpwa nbn (? malküt) was a collective, ‘the rule, 
that is, the ruling powers, of heaven,' a more compre- 
hensive term than ‘host of heaven’; at a later stage of 
the controversy he was inclined to conjecture that nabp 
(покою, ‘work’ ; cp Gen. 21 f.) had been substituted for 
xas by a scribe or editor to whom the word was was 
offensive. Stade did not, however, establish his main 
contention that the rendering ' queen of heaven' must 
be rejected ; the result of the discussion upon this point 
was rather to confirm the conviction that that is the 
only satisfactory interpretation of the words. 
It is not probable that a deity invoked as queen of 
heaven, to whose displeasure at the neglect of her 
> .., worship the contemporaries of Jere- 
3. Identification. miah could attribute the S 
that had befallen them and their country, was a minor 
figure in the Semitic pantheon ; the presumption is that 
the rites described by the prophet belonged to a specific 
cult of the great goddess Astarte. The title seems 
also to indicate that the worship was addressed to one 
of the heavenly bodies, and was one of the particular 
cults embraced in the general prophetic condemnation 
of the worship of the 'sun and moon and the whole 
host of heaven.' From an early time it has been 
disputed whether the queen of heaven in the sky was 
the moon? or the planet Venus.* The former opinion 
was probably in its origin only an application of the 
general theory which in the last centuries of the ancient 
world identified all manner of goddesses with the moon ; 
in modern times it has appeared to follow from the 
current though ill-founded belief that the Astarte of the 
western Semites was а moon goddess. (See ASHTORETII, 
§ 4.) In the Babylonian system, which was at the 
height of its influence in the W. in the seventh century, 
the star of Ištar was the planet Venus, whilst the moon 
was а great god, Sin. ‘The traces in Syria and Arabia 
of cults similar to that described by Jeremiah connect 
themselves with the worship of Venus. "Thus the name 
Collyridians was given to a heretieal Arab sect because 
their women offered cakes to the Virgin Mary, to whom 
they paid divine honours.* See also Isaac of Antioch, 
ed. Bickell, 1244 7 
More than one of the questions discussed above 
would be put beyond controversy if it were established 
that zza/&atu, or malkatu Xa famé, the literal equivalent 
of the Heb. malkat hassámáyim, occurs in cuneiform 
texts as a title of IStar;5 but that the ideogram 4.4 
should be read »a/£atu is at best a plausible conjecture, 
on whieh no conclusions can properly be based. Ištar 
is called, however, 22/21 šamē and arrat Samé,® the 
latter exactly corresponding in meaning to the Hebrew 
malkat haSdmayim, ‘queen of heaven.’ Ina eatalogue 
of the names of Venus in various regions and languages 
preserved by Syrian lexicographers we are told that 
Venus was called ma/kai Semayyd by the Arzanians,? 
that is the inhabitants of Arzon, a diocese in the 
province of Nisibis (ZD.17G 43 3o4n.). The list shows in 
other particulars accurate information, and may be taken 
as evidence that a eult of Venus with the epiklesis ‘queen 
of heaven' survived in that locality into Christian times. 
Herodotus (1 105) sets it down that the temple of 
Aphrodite Urania in Askalon was the oldest seat of her 
worship; thence it passed to Cyprus and Cythera.? 


1 See especially Kuenen, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 186- 
211. [Cp, however, Crit. Bib.—T.K.C.] 

_2 Jerome, Olympiodorus, and very many down to our own 
time. 

.3 Tg., Isaac of Antioch, and others. е К 

4 Epiph. Mær. 18 с. 23 Т9с. 118. Epiphanius recognises the 
identity with the worship of the queen of heaven in Jer. 7 44. 
It is in fact one of those direct transfers of a Venus cult to Mary 
of which there are many examples. бее Rósch, 'Astarte- 
Maria,’ St. Ку. 1888, pp. 265 f. 

5 Schrader; for titles see below, $ 4. 

6 Eerdmans, Melekdienst, 86. 

7 Bar Bahlül, col. 244; some codd. have Darnayé. See 
Lagarde, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 16. 

8 See also Herodot. 1 131. 
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| According to Pausanias (1. 367) the religion was of 


‘ Assyrian’ (Syrian) origin! taken up by the people of 
Paphos in Cyprus and of Ascalon in Phoenicia; the 
Cytherans learned it from the Phoenicians (cp iii. 23 1) ; 
it was introduced into Athens by Ægeus. We may 
take these passages as evidence of the belief of the 
Greeks that the worship of the 'heavenly' goddess 
("А фродітт Otpavia, more often simply ў Ovpavia)? was 
of oriental origin. It is highly probable that in this 
they were right,? and that the epiklesis is in some way 
connected with the title Queen of Heaven in the 
Semitic religions.+* 

The goddess of Carthage, in the inscriptions 7-2-¢ 
(pronunciation unknown), must have had a similar 
title, since by Latin writers and in Latin inscriptions 
she is called Coclestis.? 

МА йай in Phoenician and Punic proper names, on 
the other hand, is more probably the divine sovcreign 
of the city or community (cp 4/72) than of the heavens, 


G. F. Meinbard, ‘Disserlatio de selenolairia, in Ugolini 
Thesaurus, 23811 ff. (in Thesaurus theologico-philologicus, 
1808 //7 this dissertation appears under the 
4. Literature. name of Calovius; the older literature very 
fully given and discussed); Frischmuth, 
‘ Dissertatio de Melechet caeli? in Thesaurus theologico- 
philologicus, 1866 ff.; H. Ursinus, Questiones biblice, 
921-25; J. G. Carpzov, Apparatus antiquitatum, 510 f. ; B. 
Stade, ‘Die vermeintliche Königin des Himmels, ZA 71H’, 
6123-132 (1886); ‘Das vermeintliche aramdisch-assyrisches 
Aequivalent der open noon, Jer. 7 44; ZATW 6 229-339 
(1886); E. Schrader, ‘Die mpwa nbp und ihr Aramüisch- 
assyrisches Aequivalent, SEBA, 1886, 1477-491; ‘Die Соп 
Ištar als zaZkafu, ZA 3353-364; A. Kuenen, ‘De Melechet 
des Hemels, Verslagen en mededeelingen der Koninklijke 
Akademie van Wetensehapen, Afd. Letterkunde, 1888, pp. 
157-189 (Germ. trans. [1894], Kuenen, Gesammelte Abhand- 
lungen, 186-211; Eerdmans, Alelekdienst, $3 /7.; Scholz, Gétzen- 
dienst und Zauberwesen, 300 f., cp 272 ff. ; Grünbaum, ‘Der 
Stern Venus,’ ZG, 1888, pp. 45-51. GRMN 


QUICKSANDS (сүртіс: Acts 27 17), RV Syrtis, g. v. 

QUILT (1°25), 1$.19:5 16, RVm& See BED, 
88 3, 4 (2). 

QUINCE. See APPLE, § 2 (4), col. 269. 


QUINTUS MEMMIUS (2 Macc. 1134). See MEM- 
MIUS. 
QUIRINIUS (күрнміос [Ti. WH], Lk.22). The 
name of this official is given in an inscription as Р. 
Lif Sulpicius Quirinius. The main facts of his 
1. Life. life are given by Tacitus, «127. 348. A native 
of Lanuvium, of an undistinguished family, he was 
elected consul in 12 B.C. ; some years later he was sent 
on an expedition against the Homonadenses in Cilicia, 
who had vanquished Amyntas, king of Galatia. For his 
suecesses against these mountaineers he received the 
honour of a triumph. When Gaius Cæsar was sent 
out to the East in 2 A. D., Quirinius accompanied him as 
his tutor. In 6 A.D. Quirinius was appointed as legatus 
of the Emperor Governor of Syria, and in that capacity 
took over Judza on the deposition of Archelaus, and 
made a census of the newly annexed district (Jos. Av. 
17:318:)  Atthis post he remained four or five years. 
At a later time (Тас. 2172. 322) he caused some scandal 
in Rome by aceusing his divorced wife, Lepida, of haviug 
long before tried to poison him. Unpopular at Rome, 
he retained the favour of Tiberius, who in 21 A.D. 
procured him a public funeral. 


To these facts one of importance is added by the celebrated 
Lapis Tihurtinus (C/Z 14 3613), which inscription, though much 
mutilated, appears to prove that Quirinius' proconsulate of 
Syria in 6 A.D. had been preceded by an earlier tenure of the 


1 Cp C/A, 2 168 627 1588. m 

2 Cp also Herod.38 (Arabs). ‘Heavenly’ was originally 
meant in a physical sense; the ethical significance Plato gives 
it (Sympos. 180 D) is arbitrary, and in conflict with what we 
know of the attributes and cult of Urania. 

3 Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, 1620 f. 629 f. 746 f. 

3 See Theodoret on Jer. 44 17. | а 

5 Obpavía Herodian, Ab exe. div. Mare. 56; cp Philastrius, 
lær. тє. See Réscher, 2614/7: ; Cumont, in Pauly-Wissowa, 
8 1247 /f. ; cp PHcNICIA, § 11 (col. 3745/1). 
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same office. The view of Mommsen is that this previous tenure 
was in 3-1 B.C., and that the crushing of the Homonadenses, 
who dwelt in Cilicia, at that time attached to the province of 
Syria, was an event of this first proconsulate, It cannot well 
be dated earlier, because Sentius Saturninus governed Syria 
9-7 B.C., and Quinctilius Varus from 7 B.C. to after the death of 
Herod (Tac. //is/.59), since he put down a sedition which 
arose when Herod died. 


Amid these facts, the statements of Lk. as to the 
date and circumstances of the birth of Jesus (21-5) raise 
intricate questions. The miraculous 
2. The сегиз. events preceding the birth cannot be 
discussed from the historical point of view; but the 
asserted census in Judæa and the journey of Joseph and 
Mary to Bethlehem come within the field of historical 
investigation. 

Lk.'s statements are as follows :— 

(1) Caesar Augustus decreed a gencral census of the 
Roman world. Of such a general census nothing is 
known from other sources, though Augustus made a 
census of Roman citizens only. However, we need 
not delay over this statement, which is unimportant 
for our purpose, and may be merely an exaggeration. 

(2) This census was first carried out in Palestine in 
the days of Herod, when Quirinius was governor of 
Syria. Неге several difficulties arise. From the above- 
cited testimony of Tacitus, it appears that Quirinius 
was not proconsul of Syria until after the death of 
Herod. Palestine being not strictly a part of the 
Roman Empire, but a dependent or protected kingdom 
under Herod, a Roman census would not be carried 
out in that district. On the other hand, we know that 
when in 6 A.D. Archelaus the son of Herod was deposed 
from his tetrarchy of Juda:a, and the district was 
annexed to the province of Syria, Quirinius, who was 
then for the second time proconsul of Syria, carried out 
a census in Judiea, which caused, as we learn from 
Josephus (422. xviii. 1:1), much disaffection in that 
country. [t is not unnatural to suspect that Lk. may 
have misdated his census. 

(3) For the purposes of the census every man went to 
the abode of his family or clan; thus Joseph went to 
Bethlehem the town of David,! and with him his 
affianced wife, Mary. It is, however, pointed out that 
in a Roman census every man reported at his place of 
residence. No instance is known to us in antiquity in 
which the citizens of a country migrated to the ancestral 
home of their family, in order to be enrolled. tn any 
case, no ancient census would require the presence of 
any but the head of a household. Women would 
certainly not have to appear in person. 

These considerations have led many historians, such 
as Momnisen, Gardthausen, Keim, Weizsäcker, and 
Schürer, to the view that Lk.'s statements 
about the census of Quiriniusare altogether 
mistaken. On the other hand, some 
writers, such as Huschke and  Wieseler and many 
English theologians, have adopted an apologetic atti- 
tude in regard to Lk.'s statements.? The most recent 
apologetic work on the subject is that of Prof. W. M. 
Ramsay, Has Christ born at Bethlehem? in which 
work it is pointed out in regard to (uirinius that Lk. 
does not say that it was he who conducted the census, 
but only that it was made when he was in some position 
of authority in Syria (ўуєишу, not dvĝýraros, pro- 
consul). He may have been in command of troops of 
the Syrian province against the Homonadenses at the 
time. It is further maintained that a census conducted 
by Herod in his own dominions might decidedly differ 


3. Ramsay’s 
Theory. 


1 [On the birthplace of David, see DaviD, $ 1; DEBIR; 
Junan, § 4.] 

2 A summary, and refutation of their views will be found in 
Schürer's GI (9) 510-543 (ET i. 2 105-143). 
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from a Roman census, especially in the point that the 
people might be numbered not by domicile, but by clan 
or family. 

А new element has been introduced into the discus- 
sion by the discovery from papyri published by Messrs. 
Grenfell, Kenyon, and others, that an enrolment 
occurred in Egypt at intervals of fourteen years from the 
year 20 A.D. onwards, and probably from the time of 
the regulation of Egypt by Augustus, that is, also in the 
years 6 A.D. and 8 B.C., and further that this enrol- 
ment was a census by families, not a mere valuation 
of property. One or two definite, though not conclusive, 
pieces of evidence, seem to indicate that this periodical 
census was not confined to Egypt, but was, in some 
cases at all events, extended to Syria. 

Arguing on the basis of this new discovery, Prof. 
Ramsay maintains that а census шау probably have 
been held in Syria in 9-8 B.C., and gives certain reasons 
why, if Herod at the same time proposed a census in 
Judaea, he should have postponed it to the year 6 B.C., 
and then carried it out on a different plan from that 
usnal in a Roman census. The date 6 в.с. Ramsay 
accepts as probably that of the birth of Jesus. 

To set forth Prof. Ramsay's arguments at length is impossible, 
and they are so minute as not to bear compression. But if we 
grant their validity they leave unexplained several difficulties. 
Why should a census in Judaa be dated by Lk. by the 
irrelevant fact_of a campaign being at the time fought by 
Quirinius in Cilicia? Even if an enrolment by tribes was 
carried out by Herod, would this he likely to involve a journey 
of all Jews to the native town of their family? How could 
the presence of Mary be required at Bethlehem, when it was a 
settled principle in all ancient law to treat the male head of a 
family as responsible for all its memhers? In Palestine especially 
it is difficult to imagine such a proceeding as the summoning of 
women to appear before an officer for enrolment. On all these 
questions the new discoveries shed no light. 

The last difficulty is further increased by the use hy Lk. of 
the word éuvgarevguévy (unless, indeed, it be an early emenda- 
tion of the text by some scribe) For this word implies that 
Maryat thetime was not the wife of Joseph, but only betrothed to 
him. In such circumstances her travelling with him to 
Bethlehem is even more inexplicable. She would not go as an 
heiress, or in her own right, as we have no reason to suppose 
that she was descended from David, and indeed from the 
context it is clear that she was not. 

Josephus tells us that the census of Quirinius was a 
great iunovation, causing alarm and revolt ; it is therefore 
not easy to think that a similar census can have been 
held twelve or fourteen years earlier, and passed off 
with so little friction that Josephus does not mention it. 
It is true that Prof. Ramsay discriminates in character 
the earlier census which he supposes from the Roman 
census of Quirinius of 6 A.D.; but it is doubtful how far 
this view is maintainable, especially as Lk. uses the 
same word (dmoypaph) to designate the known census 
of Quirinius and the supposed earlier census (Acts 
537). Thus there can be no doubt that the supposition 
of errors of fact in Lk. would, from the purely historical 
point of view, remove very great difficulties. The 
question which remains is whether our opinion of Lk. 
as a historian is so high that we prefer to retain these 
difficulties rather than to suppose serious errors in his 
narrative of the birth of Jesus. See, further, CHRONO- 
LOGY, 88 57 Æ; GosPELs, $ 22 (col. 1780, n. 2), and 
cp NATIVITY, NAZARETH. Р. С. 


QUIVER. 1. NBN, абрад, cp Ass iipatu; 
$apérpa ; pharetra; literally in Job 3923 (6 om.) Is. 226; 
figuratively in Is. 492 Ps. 127 5 (5 émvuéav) Lam. 313 Jer. 
516 (5 om.)t. In Lam.313 arrows are called ‘sons of the 
quiver.’ 

2. “д, eli, фарєтра, pharetra; Сеп. 973.1 The sense, how- 
ever, is uncertain. ©, Vg., Tg., Ps.-Jon., Ibn Ezra, render 
‘quiver, but Onk., Pesh., Rashi, ‘sword.’ 4/m*n means ‘to 
hang, suspend.' Possibly тол is a corrupt repetition (ditto- 
gram) of the preceding 755, which word (EV ‘thy weapons’) 
would quite well refer to the quiver and arrrows. Cp WEAPONS. 
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RABBAH 


R 


RAAMAH (nor; PEFMA [BADEL] РЄГХЛ\А 
[A], one of the sons of CusH [g.z.] Gen. 107 (but 
Әр; т Ch.19 RV Raama). Raamahis also grouped 
with Sheba in Ezekiel's list of trade centres (2722 
гуз; papa [B], paywa [AQ]). A Sabzean inscription 
(Glaser, 1155) refers to ‘ the hosts of Saba and Havilán' 
as attacking certain people ‘on the caravan-route 
between Maán (= Ma'in, ? Bab. Magan) and Ragmat ' 
(Hommel, 477240; cp ZDA/G30122). Here we have 
at any rate one Raamah. Glaser, however, places 
Raamah near Ràs el-Khaima, on the Persian Gulf 
(Skizze, 2252). Against identification with Regma, on 
the Arabian side of the same gulf, see Dillmann. Cp 
GEOGRAPHY, $ 23, and Crt¢. Bib. on Gen. 107 Ezek. 
2722 where ‘Raamah’ is brought nearer to Palestine, 
See CUSH, 2; SARTA. 


RAAMIAH (i217, ‘ Yahwé thunders?’ cp 3 R, 67, 
46 c d, where Каттап, the storm- god, is called the 
god Ja rimi, i.e., ‘of thunder’ [Del. Ass. HWB, 605] ; 
the Phoen. proper name ЖП" is no support, the 
true reading being NIMOY), one of the twelve leaders 
of the Jews, Neh. 77t (даєша [N], peeXua [A], 8auuas 
[L], рааша [B], vacua [B25] ; the last two readings are 
due to the proximity of NAHAMANI [g.v.]. Cp 
GOVERNMENT, $ 26. 

In Ezra 22 the name is miswritten as REELAIAH, and in Zech. 
72 (probably) as REGEMMELECH (g.z.) All these forms seem 
to come from ' Jerahmeel', The race-element counts for much 
in the later history of Israel [Che.]. 

RAAMSES (22!527)), Ex. 111. 
cp PiTHOM. 


RAB. The use of 2^, rad, ' chief, head, leader’ in 
compound titles descriptive of rank or office (corre- 
sponding to the Gr. apyi-) is sufficiently well exemplified 
in Assyrian, Phoenician, and Aramaic. 

Typical examples are:—rab dup-§ar-ri ‘head scribe’ (see 
ScniBE), and rab nikasi ‘treasurer’ (cp Heb. £°D23), see Del. 
Ass. HIV B 6094, Phoen. eqn 35, ‘head workman’ (CLS 164), 
p"ED зл, ‘head of the scribes’ (72. 86 14), рулу 35, ‘head of the 
priests’ (75. 119), Palm. win 34, ‘general,’ куч 22, ‘leader 
of the caravan’ (in Gk. bilinguals otparmAdzys, cvvoótápxns 1), 
pe an, ‘chief of the market '2 (cp yian 27, ‘head of the dyopá ") ; 
and Nab. «nw an, ‘chief of the camp(s).’ 

This usage of 35 seems to be wanting in the S. 
Semitic stock, and in Hebrew is not frequent. Here 
the more common term employed is sar (si, peculiar 
to Heb.) which is frequently found in pre-exilic writings 
(cp PRINCE), and its occurrence in the later literature 
should be looked upon in some cases, perhaps, as a 
survival of a once popular idiom, and in others as an 
intentional archaism. 

In the sense of ' great’ the Heb. ға? is not common? 
in the early writings; the best instances being the 
poetical fragment Gen. 2523 (‘elder’ opposed to > yy), 
Nu. 1133 (J ог E), 1 K.197, Am.62. In agreement 
with this is the usage of the Heb. compounds of 23 


which express a rank or office. Of foreign origin, on 
the other hand, are the compounds Rab-saris, Rab- 
shakeh, and Rab-mag, which appear to be titles borrowed 
from the Assyrian. The rest occur in later literature 
only, and are mere descriptions of office. 

It is very probable that they have been formed simply upon 
Assyrian or Babylonian analogy ; (a) p'nzb 27, 2 K. 25s (in an 
exilic or post-exilic narrative, see KiNGS, $ 2n. 2) ; cp юп 27, 


See RAMESES and 


1 Suvodidpxys, apparently, only in inscriptions. Liddell and 


Scott cite Bóckh, 4489. 
2 De Vogüé, La Syrie centrale, nos. 6, 7, 15, 28, etc. 


3 The exact opposite is the case, however, with 35, ‘much, 
many’ (as opposed to DY). 
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Dan. 214t;1 EV ‘captain of the guard,’ AVmg. ‘chief marshal’ 
(apximdyetpos [87 BAQL)),2see EXECUTIONER, 1. Contrast with 
this O'nze5 ne’, Gen. 37 36 391 4112; (4) m3 57, Esth. 1 ef, 
officer of the household (oixovónos [BNALB]) ; and (c) YOD 33, 
Dan. 131 (see Ras-saris), but Boba b, Dan. 1 7-11 ret (ap- 
xtevvoUxos [87 ВАОГ]). “Ë must probably be looked upon here 


as anintentionalarchaism. The writer has modelled the narrative 
of Daniel to some extent upon that of Joseph (Bevan, Dan. 31), 


and remembers the OPNI "E, D'ppea чё’, and onsen cb, 
which recur in Gen. 39-41, SAM 


RABBAH, RABBATH of the Ammonites шо ss 
VAY 22, равва, Josh. 1325 [A], Am. 114 62 1 Ch. 201 (B bis, 
once раВВау as accusative]; paBBa0, 2 S. 11 1 1227 29 

1. Name. Jer. 492 [A], 1 Ch.201 [2/5 A]; paBBa9 viov 
ари–у, 2 S. 12 26 [B], 17217 [A], Ezek. 21 20; 

реВВаб Jer. 493 [x]; paBBo0 Jer. 493 (Q*vid.]; paBa8 Jer. 492 
[N']; раВаб viov Ациор, 2 5.1226 [A], 1727 [B]. In Dt, 311 
G translates év тў акра rv viðv Aupwv and in Ezek. 25 5, туу 
полу той Ациоу. In Josh. 1325, B reads 'Apáá. The Vulgate 
has Кабба or Rebbath according to the Hebrew construction, 
except in Jer. 49 3 Ezek. 25 5 where we have Aadédath for 


733. In Polyb. Mist. v. 7 4, it appears as ра8Ватанауа). 


Rabbah is mentioned in Dt.3:: as the location of 
Og's ‘bed’ or sarcophagus (see BED, 8 3); also in 
Josh. 1325, in connection with the borders 
of Gad. In 2 S. 11 f. 1 Ch. 20 we have 
an account of the siege and capture of Rabbah by Joab 
and David. In the oracles against Ammon by Amos, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, Rabbah represents Ammon, as 
being its one important city. Jer. 494 refers to the 
treasures and the well-watered valleys of Rabbah, and 
Ezek. 255 Amos 114 to its palaces. These oracles 
announce the ruin of Rabbah as part of the punishment 
of Ammon. In Ezek. 21 го Nebuchadrezzar hesitates 
whether to march against Jerusalem or Rabbah, but 
decides for Jerusalem by casting lots. Thus Rabbah 
was the capital of Amnion during the whole period of 
the history of the Ammonites, and shared their fortunes 
throughout (see AMMON). It has been suggested that 
Rabbah may be the Ham (see HAM, 2) of Gen. 14 s. 

Rabbah continued an important city in post-exilic 
times. It is not mentioned in OT in counection 
with the Jewish history of the period ; but the Ammon- 
ites are referred to in Nehemiah, 1 Maccabees, and 
Judith, and doubtless Rabbath remained their capital. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, 285-247 B.C., gave it the name 
of Philadelphia, and probably by erecting buildings and 
introducing settlers gave it the character of a Greek 
city; it became one of the most important cities of 
the Decapolis, Eus. Onom. ‘Payad and 'Augav. 

In 218 B.C. it was taken from Ptolemy Philopator by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, Polyb. 517. In the time of Hyrcanus (135-107 n.c.) 
we read of a Zeno Cot yles, tyrant of Philadelphia, Jos. .4 s. xiii. 81 
153. According to a conjecture of Clermont-Ganneau, Rabbath 
should be read for Nadabath in 1 Macc. 937 ; see NADABATH. 
In 63 в.с. it was held by the Arabs (Jos. Б/І. 6 3), who were 
defeated there by Herod, зо в.с. (i. 19 5 and 6). The extensive 
Roman remains show that it participated in the prosperity of 
Eastern Palestine in the second and third centuries А.р. Later, 
it was the seat of a Christian bishopric. The city is said by 
Ahulfeda (Ritter, Sy. 1158) to have been in ruins when the 
Moslems conquered Syria. 

Rabbah (the mod. ‘Ammdan) was situated on one of 
the head-waters of the Jabbok, about 22 m. E. of 

Sit the Jordan. 2 S. 1226-28 apparently distin- 
ee guished between ‘the royal city’ or ‘the city 
of waters,’ and ‘the city.’ 


2. History. 


The ‘waters’ referred to in 
the second of these names may be the Nahr ‘Аттап, a 
stream rich in fish, which takes its rise at the site of 
Rabbah (so Buhl, Pal. 260 [S 132]. In that case 


1 In Dan. also ['330 25, 248 (see Deputy), and wen 27 


46511 (see MAGIC, $ 2а). 3 / 
2 Compounds of 45 and «i» are alike rendered in ® by apxe-. 
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RABBAH 


the first two names belonged to a lowerquarter of the town 
in the valley (cp $ 4). The ‘city’ may be a designation 
of the citadel, which was situated on a hill N. of the 
valley. One would naturally like to find some Ammon- 
itish ruins. "There are old rock-hewn tombs, and the 
remains of the outer walls of the citadel seem very ancient, 
being formed of great blocks of stone without any cement. 
What is left of the city walls may belong to the time of 
the Ptolemies. Conder even thinks that the remains of 
a reservoir and aqueduct may belong to the subterranean 
passage which enabled Antiochus to eapture the citadel. 
If so, they may carry us back to Ammonite times, and 
show how the ancient citadel was supplied with water. 
'The great bulk of the ruins—baths, colonnades, temples, 
theatres, and tombs—are Roman. There is а small 
building, which Conder regards as Sasanian or early 
Arab; and ruins of a Christian cathedral (sth or 6th 
cent.) and two chapels. Rude stone monuments 
(dolmens, etc.) have also been found. 
Conder, Heth and Moab, 157-167, Palestine, 175-7, and in 
PEF Survey of Eastern Palestine, 119-64 (a very full and 
exact account of a thorough survey of 
4. Literature. ‘Ammin, with many fine illustrations); 
PEFQ, 1882, рр. 99-116; G. A. Smith, HG, 
595-608; L. Gautier, 4и delà du Jourdain'?), 93 /f. (1896). 
I horae (Exp. Т, Nov. 1897; Feb. 1899) discusses the titles of 
Rabbah in 2 S. 1226 ©, and emends both abpa vy and рол 
into 0399 тр; Wellhausen, however, emends anbpn into 
сол. See ТАНТІМ-норѕні, $ 2, and cp Crit. Bid.) 
W. H. B. 
RABBAH (7371, as if '/4e Rabbah’; cwOHBa 
[B]. apeBBa [AL], Arebba), mentioned with Kirjath- 
jearim in Josh. 156o. Read most probably ' Kirjath- 
Jerahmeel the great' (Che.). See SOLOMON, 8 3. 


RABBI (pa8Bei [Ti. WH], many MSS paBBi; 
Heb. *27), a title of honour and respect given by the 
Jews to their learned doctors, more especially to their 
ordained teachers and spiritual heads (cp HANDs [LAYING 
ON OF]. `a) (lit. ‘my great опе," with the suff. as in 
Heb. s7w, Syr 0:30; cp Fr. monsieur, ete.) is 
from дл (see КАВ) which at a later period among the 


Jews was frequently used in the narrower sense not only 
of a master as opposed to a servant, but of a teacher 
as opposed to a pupil (cp i44, 16 and Ber. 636 
where 34 and vnn are used of Yahwe and Moses 
respectively); see DISCIPLE, $ т. Rab (an older 
pronuneiation is Rib) was especiallv used as the title 
of the Babylonian teachers, and designates par excellence 
Abbi Aréka, a noted exegete of the beginning of the 
third century A.D. Rabbi, on the other hand, was the 
title given to Palestinian teachers,! and, used alone, 
applies to Jehudah Наппаѕї, the chief editor of the 
Mishna. 

In the NT, Rabbi oceurs only in Mt., Mk., and Jn. 
It is once applied by his followers to John the Baptist 
(Jn. 326), but everywhere else is used in addressing 
Jesus (Mt. 262549 МК. 95 112: 1445 ]n.138 32 43r 
625 92 118)? Lk. and Mk. both favour the use of 
óióáckaNe (see DISCIPLE, TEACHER), whieh in Jn. 138 
is the Gr. translation of paBBe, but ётістата occurs 
only in Lk. (es, 55 845, etc.). Almost synonymous 
with pa3Se are the terms таттр and кабзтүттт$ (Mt. 
2391o) which are probably equivalent to the Aramaic 
кух and (so Wünsche) atn.’ 

From its use in the NT it is evident that Rabbi had 
not yet come to be employed as a title, but was merely 


1 The Targ. on 2 K. 2 12 makes Elisha call Elijah Rabbi; cp 
Targ. on Ps. 55 14. 
2 The AV frequently has MAsTER; cp Mt. 262549 Mk. £e., 


jn. 43: 92 118. The Pesh. renders by «4259 and in Jn. 
138326431 62592 118 by ЭЎ. 


3 Against this see Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, 276, 278 RIN 
as a term of address seems to be unknown to the Targumists, 
It is rather a title of respect. xa@yyymjs, according to this 
scholar is а Gr. variant to 6ióáekaAos—v. то being another 
recension of v. 8. 
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a form of address (cp Dalman, Der Gottesname Adonaj, 
21) whence Mt. 237 /. appears to be an anachronism 
(cp Grütz, Gesch. 45oo).  Ewald's argument (Gesch. 75. 
525 n. 2), from the words of Abtalion in the Pirke 
Aboth, 116 (лозтлк мј), that 33 and үзу must have 
been in use for a long time, rests on an erroneous inter- 
pretation of pyas (lit. ‘lordship’; ep Strack 'herrschaft '). 

A fuller form is Rabboni (Mk. 105: Jn. 2016, fag- 
Bovvec [B], eaBBorl [minusc.], paBgwvec [Ain Mk. and D 
іп Јп.]), ср the Aram. 722504 (зч) another form of 


rabbin (jan), but with the retention of the 4 sound in 


the first syllable.! panin Aram. is used by a slave of 
his master, or a worshipper of his God, and is, like 
Rabbi, explained as meaning ódexaXe (Jn. Zc.). 
According to 'Arüch (s. ax), a jan was more honourable 
than a ^23, and a »23 than а 33, but greatest of all was 
one whose name alone was mentioned (wow 1270 5). 


The title үзу was first held by Gamaliel I. (see 


GAMALIEL). 
For the Jewish use of these various titles, see А819), s.v. 
‘Rab, Rabbi,'and for NT usage, Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, 272 ff. 
S. A. C. 


RABBITH (72? ; AaBeipwn [B]. paBBwe [AL]), 
a city in Issachar, properly ha-Rabbith, Josh. 1920. 
Identified with Rábá, М. of Ibzik (Buhl, 204). C. 
Niebuhr (Gesch. 1367 cp 635) reads пузл, DABERATH 
[g.v.]: cp Josh. 2128. But perhaps the true reading is 
mzh and P's original authority related to the Negeb 


(cp $HUNEM). TARTE! 
RABBONI. See RABBI, end. 


RAB-MAG (12732; raó-ag) a title applied to 
NERGAL-SHAREZER [g.z.] (Jer. 893; paBamaéd [B] 
-ak [А]; -ar [©], рамат [N*], Bamat 
INE poBomor [Theod. in Qm] 
om. (5); see Кав. Older critics explain ‘chief Magian' ; 
but the Magians (mĪmapoi) are a Median tribe according 
to Herodotus (1тот), and have no place in Babylonia. 
RKab-mugi is said to be the title of a physician referred 
to in an Assyrian letter (tablet K 519) respecting a sick 
man (Pinches іп AP) 2182 ; cp Wi. OLZ, Feb. 1898, 
col 40), Schrader (АА Г) 417 f) and Hommel 
(Hastings, DB 1229 a), however, derive mag from em£u, 
emgu, ' wise, and Ета. Delitzsch (Hed. Lang. 13 f.) 
from mah ‘prophet, soothsayer’ (-—eSepz, neu). 


1. Name. 


From a text-critical point of view these suggestions 
have no probability. There is strong reason to believe 
that :2733is corrupt. See NERGAL-SHAREZER. 
TOKIE 

The Assyrian term referred to is generally rab mugi, 
also rab mugu. There is nothing in К. 519 to connect 
this officer even remotely with a physician : 
see Harper's .4ss.-Bad. Letters, 97, for 
text, and Chr. Johnston's Æpistolary 
Literature of the Assyrians and Babylonians, 163, for 
transliteration and translation. The writer, Ardi-Nanā, 
is the Court Physician (as Johnston shows). The rab 
mugi only reports, or brings the report of, the siek man’s 
condition, He is likely to have been an express mes- 
senger. There was a rab mugi of the д/а! and 
another rab mugi of the zarkabdti (on Rm. 619, no. 
1036, see Johns’ Assyrian Deeds and Documents, 2, no. 
1036) Hence the Rab-mag may have had to do 
primarily with chariots and horses, and been the master 
of the horse in the Assyrian Court. 

TRK: C, $ 1; CoH. We 2. 


RABSACES (Ecclus. 4818), RV RABSHAKEH. 


RAB-SARIS (D'1D727), the title (so RV™8-, and see 
RAB) of (a) an officer sent by the king of Assyria to 


2. Assyrian 
equivalent. 


1 Pressel in PRE s.v. ‘Rabbinismus,’ explains the а to be a 
Galilean provincialism ; cp Kautzsch, Gram. Bibl, Aram. 10. 
The change of 4 and ž is similar to that in Syr. реза and 
тасҳа. 
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Hezekiah (2K 1817; padeic [B], paBcapeic [A], 
payeic [L]; radsarzs), and (^) an officer present at the 
capture of Jerusalem (Jer. 393, NaBoycapeic [B], 
-capic [N'Q], -ceeic [N*] and paBcapic [QM 25. 
and Theod. in v. тз where BNA om. ; raósares). In both 
passages, however, we should possibly read either 33y 
чырк, ‘Arabia of Asshur' (cp TARSHISH) or maay sip, 
‘the prince of the Arabians’ (see NERGAL-SHAREZER) ; 
indeed in the case of Jer. (/с.) the probability is very 
strong. As to 2 К. (4с.) a doubt is permissible (cp 
SENNACHERIB, $ 5), and we therefore offer the views 
of Rab-saris which are possible on the assumption that 
an Assyrian invasion was really referred to in the 
original narrative. — The title has often been interpreted 
‘chief eunuch,’ and Schrader (A74 7? 319) thinks that 
it may be the translation of & corresponding Assyrian 
phrase (so Dillm.-Kittel, Jesaia, 312). This, at any 
rate, is not very probable, 


= 


Winckler conjectured (Users. 138) that it was a reproduction 
of an artificial Ass. phrase xaé-Sa-7is—a learned scribe's inter- 
pretation of zaó-sag (RAB-SHAKEH), which is half Sumerian; 
while, according to Pinches (letter in Acad., June 25, 1892), 
rab-fa-resi, ‘chief of the heads’ was the title of the special 
officer who had charge of the royal princes (cp Шап. 13). 
Finally, Del. (Ass. AIIB бода) registers ќа-77 as the title of a 
court-official of uncertain meaning. We may plausibly hold that 
the second element in rab-saris is both Hebrew and Assyrian, 
but primarily Assyrian (see Eunucn), and that rab-saris (= Heb. 
rab-Sali§) means chief captain. If so, it hardly differs from Rab- 
SHAKEH (q.v). 

How roo 23 in Dan. 13 (cp v. 7) is to be understood, 
is not quite clear, ‘The context suggests that the writer 
misunderstood the phrase which he found already cor- 
rupted in 2 K. 1817; for eunuchs, having the eharge of 
royal harems, were frequently employed in superintend- 
ing the education of princes. See EuNvCH. Even if 
the story of Daniel has been recast, this explanation may, 
at any rate, serve provisionally. TRC 


RAB-SHAKEH (Пру"27; payakHe[BNAQTOCL]; 
rabsaces), the title (so RV™s-; see RAB) of the officer 
sent by the Assyrian king to Hezekiah (2 K. 1817-19 ; 
Is. 86 7, and in the Heb. original of Ecelus. 4818, AV 
RABSACES ; paBCAKNC, Is. 302 [В] 41222 37 4[DQme] 
36 13 [Q18] 378 [B? Qme-]), In its Heb. form it has been 
taken to mean ‘chief cup-bearer'; but a eup-bearer would 
not have been intrusted with important political business. 
The word is the exact reproduction of the Assyr. raó- 
Sake ‘chief of the high ones’ (Z.e., officers)—for so the 
Rab SAG or Rab SaG7^ of the inscriptions should be 
read (Del. Ass. HIVB, 685.2). This was the title of a 
military officer, inferior to the Tartan, but of very high 
rank. <A rab-Sake was despatched to Tyre by Tiglath- 
pileser ПІ. to arrange about tribute (А8 223, cp Del. 
Lc.) Just so the Rab-shakeh goes (with the ‘Tartan, 
according to 2 K. ) to Jerusalem. He is aequainted both 
with Hebrew (‘the Jews’ language,’ 2 К. 1826) and with 
Aramaic ; such a leading diplomatist needed no drago- 
man. Since the time of Tiglath-pileser 111. there was 
a large Aramæan population in Assyria. Ср Schr. 
KAT? 320; ARAMAIC, § 2. If, however, the original 
narrative referred to а №, Arabian rather than an 
Assyrian incursion, the name underlying Rab-shakeh 
may very possibly be 'Arüb-kü$, ‘Arabia of Cush.’ Cp 
RAB-SARIS, ТОБЕ 


КАСА (paya [Ti.], рака [Treg. WH]; probably 
an abbreviated form of the Rabb. xp; ep Kau. Gram. 
Bibl. Ағат. то; Dalm. Aram. Gram. 138, n. 2; for 
interchange of к and y єр Dalm. 74. 304, n. 2, and see 
ACELDAMA, $ 1),a term of abuse in the time of Christ, 
Mt. 522. Whether it conveys a more or a less offensive 
meaning than pwpé (EV, ‘Thou fool') is disputed ; 
indeed, the whole passage, as it stands, is obscure. 
According to Holtzmann, there is a double climax in 
the clauses introduced by ‘ But I say to you’; (1) from 
wrath in the heart to its expression in a word, and (2) 
from the denial of the intellectual capacity of a brother 


RACHEL 


punishments referred to range from that awarded hy a 
теге local court (* Beth-din ') to that by the Sanhedrin, 
and finally to that of the fiery Gehenna. Holtzmann, 
however, understates the oífensiveness of Raca and 
exaggerates that of uepé. Raca (cp Jn. 94) involves 
moral more than intellectual depreciation, and pwpés 
nowhere in the NT bears the sense of ‘impious’ (the 
OT $33; see FooL) Nor is it at all probable that 
Jesus would have recognised the provisional institution 
of the Sanhedrin side by side with the Messianic punish- 
ment of Gehenria, and assigned the punishment of one 
abusive expression to the former, and of another to the 
latter. The text must have suffered a slight disarrange- 
ment ; the clause about Raca should be parallel to the 
clause about murder. Read probably thus, ‘ Ye have 
heard that it was said to the ancients, Thou shalt not 
murder, and whosoever murders is liable to the judg- 
ment, and whosoever says ‘Raca’ to his brother, is 
liable to the Sanhedrin, But I say unto you, Every one 
who is angry with his brother is liable to the (divine) 
judgment, and whoever says, Thou fool, is liable to the 
fiery Gehenna.’ The Law as expounded by the Rabbis 
treated libellous expressions? as next door to murder, 
But such gross offences as murder and calling another 
' Raca’ could never oceur if on the one hand anger were 
nipped in the bud, and on the other even such seemingly 
harmless expressions as ‘thou simpleton’ (uwpé) were 
serupulously avoided. So first J. P. Peters (JBL 
10131 fA [1891]; 15103 [1896]), except that he prefers 
to repeat ‘It was said,’ ete., and ‘ But I say,’ avoiding 
rearrangement. See FooL. T RC: 


RACAL, AV RACHAL. 


RACE, RACE-COURSE. See generally HELLEN- 
ISM, 8 5 (with references), WRESTLING. 

‘Race’ is an apt rendering of gráó«vov in 1 Cor. 924 (RVmg. 
'race-course") and of ayóv (lit. contest) in Heb. 121. In Ps, 
195 RV preferably renders rah (nas) by ‘course.’ In Eccles. 
9 11, „ёғду (руту) is properly an abstract running ' (EV's ren- 
dering of ayin, 2 5. 1827). : 

RACHAB (М! 15), RV RAHAB. 


RACHAL, RV, КАСА. For ‘in Rachal’ (52712) in 
15.3029 we ought, probably, following GP" (єм 
KAPMHAW, but єм payHA [A]), to read ‘in Carmel’ 


(950223); so all eritics——' A necessary emendation’ (Bu., 
SBOT) бее CARMEL, 2, col. 706. 


RACHEL (om, ‘ewe,’ see МКУ A'iz. 219,? payHA 
[BNADEQL]), the ‘mother’ of the tribes of Israel 
settled in the highlands of West Palestine, 
between the Canaanite strips of territory 
at Esdraelon and Aijalon. Rachel died 
when Benjamin or Benoni was born (Gen. 8516 /:). 
Was there, we may ask, at some reniote period, a distinet 
clan with the ewe ' Rahél’ as its toteni, and the ' mas- 
stbah of Rachel's grave' (see RACHEL’s SEPULCIIRE) 
as its chief sacred spot? ‘The members of such a clan 
would be b'né Каре. They all lived in Ephraim ; but 
in time some came to be banded together, as Jeminites 
(BENJAMIN, $ r). Then, perhaps, the others began 
to drop the name b'né Rabél in favour of something 
else (cp JOSEPII i.,§ 2; EPHRAWM,S$ 5 ii; MANASSEH, 
§ 2). Rachel, certainly, as far as we can see, was 
no mere name, as in historical times was Leah. In 
Jer. 3115 (cp Mt. 218) we hear of Rachel weeping for 


1a. No mere 
name. 


1 On the importance attached to words like Raca, cp Koran, 
1724, ‘And say not to them, Fie,’ and Ghazáli's description of 
the weighing of a man's actions; ‘But the angel bringeth yet a 
leaf which he casteth into the scale of the evil actions. On this 
leaf is written the word “Fie!” Тһеп (һе evil actions ourweigh 
the good. . . . Theorder is given to cast this man into hell. 
(La perle precteuse de Ghazáli [Gautier], 1878, p. 8o.) 

2 Griineisen (A Anencu tus, 257) proposes to read Aharhel for 
the Judahite name AHARHEL, comparing QBAL adeAgov РухаВ 
(also the Benjamite AHRAH, mns, © tadayA). [According to 
Cheyne Rachel may be a fragment of ^uem erahmeel ; see 
Jaco, § 3, SHAPHAN, and for a similiarly doubtful name, see 


to that of his moral and religious character, while the | Lram.] 
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her children (although there is no explicit indication 
who these are understood to be); and at a later 
date, in the story of Ruth, Rachel and Leah are 
the builders of the ‘house of Israel’ (Ruth 4:1). Ac- 
cording to the legend as we know it (both J and E) 
Rachel was the beloved wife, a feature that it is natural 
to connect with the acknowledged superior splendour 
and power of northern Israel. ‘There is a remarkable 
passage in J, however, where Jacob seems to speak as if 
he had had only two sons (Gen. 4238). The question 
therefore arises whether there may not have been an 
older form of the story where Rachel was the only wife, 
just as Rachel's ‘double,’ Rebecca, was the only wife of 
Isaac. This question Steuernagel answers in the affirma- 
tive (Einwanderung, 39). Не also makes the interesting 
suggestion that there may be a monument of the 
importance of Rachel in the name Israel. As the men 
of the Gad tribe were called Ish Gad (see Сар, $ 1), 
so, Steurnagel suggests, the men of the Rachel (or 
Jacob, or Joseph) tribe were perhaps called [s-Ra’-el 
(оп $ see SHIBBOLETH, and on the change of h to’ in 
words containing a liquid, see REUBEN, col 4092, 
n. 9. 

We must now consider Rachel's relation to Bilhah. 

Rebecca has no such attendant (DEBoRAm [2.7., 2] 

8 is not represented as a concubine of 
M Isaac). Sarah, however, has Hagar ; 
' and in Sarah's as in Rachel's case, the 
son of the wife is not born till after the son of the con- 
cubine, This is obscure (cp MANASSEH, § 3). In 
Rachel's case the most natural conjecture would be that 
‹ Joseph ' was not born till after the sons of Bilhah were 
settled in Canaan, So Guthe (GFZ 41). Steuernagel 
thinks that Rachel (or rather Jacob-Ràáhel) entered 
Palestine from the E. just in the rear of Ваһ (Æiz- 
wanderung, 98; cp Guthe, GV/ 42), and that it was 
because the Bilhah tribes (Dan and Naphtali) came to 
be treated as ' brothers' of Joseph that their ' mother’ 
Bilhah came to be called a concubine of Jacob. Why 
only Rachel was a full wife is often explained by the 
importance of the Rachel tribes in historical times. 
There may, however, have been religious grounds (so, 
for example, Steuernagel, Einwanderung, 45) Of 
what race her maid came we are not told (on the state- 
ments in later writings, see ZILPAH, $ 1); but Rachel 
herself was a daughter of Laban, which appears to point 
tt. а belief in the presence of Aramzean elements in N. 
Israel (differently, LABAN, REBEKAH). If Rachel was 
the chosen wife of Jacob, she was not the only one. The 
surreptitious introduction of Leah seems an important 
feature of the story. Quite as difficult of clan-historical 
interpretation is the representation of Rachel as Leah's 
sister.! Are we to infer that there were once actually 
two tribes, a Ewe tribe and a Wild-cow tribe, living in 
association? If so, where and when? Or is it that 
when the northern Ephraim tribes came to be associated 
with the southern tribes they came all to be regarded as 
brothers, and therefore as having a common father 
though different mothers? The theory is attractive. 
It explains, however, why Rachel and Leah are fellow- 
wives, hardly why they are sisters.? 

The points that remain are the stealing of the teraphim, 
the initial barrenness, and the story of the düdà'im. 
1c. Other The stealing of the teraphim by a woman 

as a feature in this quaint story tells us 
somcthing of the light in which the teraphim 
came to be viewed (Gunkel compares the case of Michal, 
cp HPSm. Sam. p. xxxiv.). It is through the initial 
barrenness that Dan and Naphtali come to be older than 
Joseph (see NAPHTALI, § 2). The real origin of the 


points. 


1 In Test. xii. Patr., Naph. 1, etc., Bilhah and Zilpah also 
are sisters, See ZILPAH, $ т. 

2 Perhaps they were sisters simply because of the frequency 
of such a martiage of sisters in ilie society in which the story 
was told (see MARRIAGE, $ 2, (1). (For а different view, see 
REBEKAH.) 
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story of the düdà'im is not clear (sec ISSACHAR, § 2, 
REUBEN, $ 3, NAPHTALI, 8 2). E does not mention 
them ; but in the original J they no doubt cured Rachel's 
barrenness. This is now obscured, as the birth of 
Zebulun precedes that of Joseph. ^ According to the 
dates assigned to the births in the present text of 
Jubilees, 2823 f., however, Joseph comes immediately 
after Issachar, before Zebulun, although it is Joseph 
and Zebulun, not (as it ought to be) Joseph and Issachar 
that are born in the same year. On the general 
question of the order in which the tribes are enumerated, 
see TRIBES. н. W. Н. 


The death of Rachel is related in Gen. 3516-20 (ЈЕ); 

the narrative throws much light on the earlier phase of 

, the tribal traditions, but needs perhaps to 

2 ja be studied in connection with a compre- 
' hensive textual criticism, 


As pointed out in Jacos, $ 3, the phraseology of Gen. 291 
suggests that, according toa very early form of the tradition, the 
home of Laban was among the Jerahmeelites of the S. Evidence 
which was not in the writers hands when that article was 
written, or at least was not fully appreciated by him, is now 
before him in abundance, showing that this was indeed the case 
—z.e., that Laban was indeed originally regarded as an Aramzean 
or Jerahmeelite (pow охоп) of the 5. Laban's Haran was, 
however, not Hebron but a district of the Negeb which also 
supplied to Sanballat (?) the designation ‘an (MT Horoni), 
‘ Haranite' (see SANBALLAT) It was there that Rachel and 
Leah—a distinction without a difference, if bn and axb are both 
corrupt fragments of Jerahmeel—d welt, according to the early 
tradition and the ‘ Bethel,’ where the divinity appeared to Jacob 
was, if not, strictly speaking, in ‘the land of the b'ne Jerahme’el’ 
(291), at any rate, at no very great distance from it, for, like 
Haran, it was in the Negeb. In the Negeb, too, was the Gilead 
of the famous story of the compact between Jacob and Laban, 
and of not a few other much misunderstood OT passages, and in 
the Negeb was ' Shechem '—i;.e., Cusham (see SHECHEM, 2). It 
therefore became superfluous to emend the 'Ephrath' of 
Gen. 35 1619 into “ Beeroth,' a change which on а more con- 
servative view of the tribal traditions (see EPHRATH, 1; 
JosEPH i, 8 3) was helpful, and indeed necessary. The 
* Ephrath' of the story of Rachel's death is the Ephrath of the 
Negeb (in Gen. 2 14 Jer. 134 J: it appears to be called Perath; 
cp PARADISE, $ 5; 5нїнок); its other name, according to the 
gloss in v. 19, was pro-ma, a popular distortion of »xorv ma 
*Beth-jerahmeel See RAcukEL's SEPULCHRE. ‘hus ' Rachel‘ 
(the vocalisation is of course relatively late, and not authoritative 
for the early tradition)—;.e., Jerahmeel—was fitly enough buried 
at one of the leading centres of the Jerahmeelite race in the 
Negeb. Before her death she gave birth to a son variously 
called Ben-oni and Ben-jamin. ‘On’ is one of the place-names 
of the Negeb (see On i.), and ‘ Jamin’ is, in its origin, a popular 
corruption of an abbreviated form of ‘ Jerahmeel.' (There is, 
in fact, enough to warrant the surmise that Benjamin's original 
home was in the Negeb). The early tradition also made a 
statement respecting the distance between the place where 
Rachel died and Ephrath or Beth-jerahmeel. 


There was but 2ibrath ha-dres (рекл na22) to come to 
Ephrath when Rachel travailed. None of the ex- 
planations of &iórath in Ges. Thes., or elsewhere is 
satisfactory,! and in the Psalter jax and now have a 
tendency to get confounded. Probably we should read 
&im'at ha-drah, mx сурх, ' а trifle (left) of the way.’ 
See RACHEL'S SEPULCHRE. 

н. W. H., § 1 a-c; T. K. C., $ 2. 


RACHEL'S SEPULCHRE. The biblical references 
are (a) Gen. 3519» (JE), (4) 4872 (В), (с) 1 S. 102 J. 
(d) Jer. 8115, (e) Mt. 216-18. It is generally supposed 
(see Buhl, Pad. 159, and Dillm. on Gen. 3519) that 
either (i.) there was a double tradition with reference 
to the site of Rachel's grave, one (a, 4, e) placing it 
near Bethlehem in Judah, another (с, 4) ' in the border 
of Benjamin ' towards Ramah (so Néld.. Del. 9), Dillm. ) ; 
ог (ii. ) the gloss ‘ that is Bethlehem’ in (а) and (4), which 
(e) appears to follow, is based upon a geographical con- 
fusion and is to be disregarded (so Holzinger, Gunkel, 
and Oxf. Hex.) The weak point in i. is thought to be 


1 aṣ353is conventionally regarded as a measure (© immédpopos ; 
Pesh. a parasang). Of course, the Ass. 2227017, ‘a quarter of 
the world,' can hardly, by any ingenuity, be made illustrative. 
It is clear that the text iscorrupt. Soalsoin2K.519 үл ma 
(no article before pos) is shown by the context to be corrupt (see 
NAAMAN). 
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that Rachel has nothing to do with the S. kingdom, and 
the weak point in ii. certainly is that a N. Ephrath is 
undiscoverable. Before proceeding further we must 
criticise the text (see Crit, Bib. ). 


(а) and (2) pno-m3 is a popular corruption of Nem ma. 
* Ephrath' and ‘ i end are Ts fon of dcm л, 
Negeb. We have no reason to doubt that the gloss in Gen. 35 194 
and 487 is correct, and that Beth-jerahmeel either had Ephrath 
as its second name, or was in the district called Ephrath. We 
must remember that Ephrath was traditionally the wife of Caleb 
(1 Ch. 2 19). 

(c) The geographical description has suffered serious corrup- 
tion. The text should run, ‘When thou departest from me 
to-day, thou shalt find two men by Beth-jerahmeel in Shalishah.' 
See SHALISHA, ZELZAH. 

(d) Jer. 31 being most probably of late origin, we could not be 
surprised if it contained a statement based on a misunderstanding 
of the Rachel tradition. It is quite possible, however, that the 
Ramah spoken of is the same that is meant in the underlying 
original of Jer. 401 7, which probably referred to a Ramah 
(= Jerahmeel) in the Negeb, which was the starting-point of the 
captives who went to a N. Arabian exile. Ifso, the writer may 
also conceivably have known of Rachel as having died and been 
buried in the Negeb. Taking, as was supposed, a profound 
interest in the fortunes of her descendants, Rachel had never 
ceased to grieve over the tribe of Joseph, which had gone into 
exile with other N. Israelites in N. Arabia (see Crit. Bib. on 
2 K.1761) When, however, the Jerahmeelite setting of the 
early Israelite legends, and the N. Arabian exile of the two 
sections of the Israelite race, had passed into oblivion (partly 
through corruption of the texts), it was natural that the sepulchre 
of Rachel should be transferred to the N., in spite of the fact 
that no Ephrath was in existence to impart to this transference 
a superficial plausibility. 

According to JE, the site of Rachel's tomb was marked 
by a sacred pillar (see MASSEBAH), which existed in the 
writer's time (Gen. 3520). The tomb known in our own 
day as Rachel's has plainly been restored, though the 
tradition has attached to the same spot throughout the 
Christian period. It is a short distance from Bethlehem, 
on the road to Jerusalem, According to Clermont- 
Ganneau,? it may perhaps be the tomb (cenotaph) of the 
Jewish king Archelaus (cp HEROD, $ 8) referred to by 


Jerome (OS 101 12). ORC: 


RADDAI (77), son of Jesse, and brother of DAvID 
[4.2. $ та, n.] (x Ch. 2141 ; zaddai [В], zaBa.- [B+]; 
РАААа [A], peàai[L]) Ewald identifies with him the 
corrupt сул (Rei) of т K. 18, see SHIMEI 2. The name 
is more probably a corruption of a (see Marq. Fund, 
25 cp @© Bab); see ZARDI. 


RAFTS (ni3*) 1 K. 423[59]. See Sur», 8 x. 


RAGAU. 1. See RAGES. 
К С (payav [Ti-WH]), ІК. 3 35, КУ Rev. 
i. § 3 

RAGES (parac. -Гоом› -roic [TH -гн BA 610 is 
uncertain ; in Tob. 42° N aproic], rages [Vg.], rägā 
[Syr.]), an important city in NE. Media, situated in the 
province of Rhagiana, near the celebrated Caspian Gates, 
and hence a place of great strategical importance. It is 
frequently mentioned in the above form in the Book of 
Tobit (1144120 556:392). In Judith (1515) the name 
appears as Ragau (pa'yav, ragau [Vg.], ‘plain of Düra,'? 
and végz [Syr.], which is apparently identical with 
REU [¢.v. ]. 

This city, which is frequently mentioned by classical 
writers, occurs as Rhaga in the Avesta (Vend. ch. 1), 
and also in the Behistun Inscription of Darius Hystaspis 
213). After suffering various changes, it fell into decay ; 
but the name may perhaps survive in the huge ruins 
of Rey, situated some 5 m. SE. of Teheran, See 
Rawlinson, Afonarchies, 2272 f.; Curzon, Persia, 
1345-352; Smith's Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Geog., s.v. 


RAGUEL (Syn). (1) RV REUEL. See JETHRO, 
REUEL. (2) а man of the tribe of Naphtali (Tob. 612; 
ср 1174), related to Tobias; husband of Edna, whose 


See GENEALOGIES, 


1 It is there shown that there has heen a confusion between 
two captivities of N. Israel, an Assyrian and a N. Arabian. 
2 Recueil d archéol. orientale, 2134 ff. 


3 Ср кулл nyp3 Dan.31, апа see Dura. Duru was not an 
uncommon Babylonian name. 
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only daughter Sara became 


PArOYHA, 3717; -HAOC). 

In Enoch 204 Raguel is the name of one of the archangels. 
Perhaps this was suggested by Tob. 317, where the name 
Raguel occurs in connection with Raphael (both names may 
have a similar origin; see REVEL, RAPHAEL) ‘That the 
name has any reference to this angel’s róle as a 'chastiser' 
(Charles on Enoch 20 4) is hardly probable. ТОК С 


RAHAB (209), a synonymous term for the DRAGON 
(g.v.) in post-exilic writings, sometimes also applied to 
Egypt (or, as may plausibly be held, to Misrim, the N. 
Arabian foe of Israel; see MizRAIM, $ 24), Job 9:3 
(ктїтт| та Um’ obpavóv), 2612 (тд кӯтоѕ), Ps. 89:0 [тт] 
(Urepjpavov), 15. 519 (LXX om.), 307 (дт uarala ў 
wapaxdyots ouv айта), Ps. 87 4T (paaB).! 

From Job 913 26:12 we perhaps learn that Rahab was 
another name for Tiamat, the dragon of darkness and 
chaos. 'God,' says Job in his de- 
spondency, ‘ will not turn back his fury; 
[even] the helpers of Rahab bowed beneath him.' On 
the ‘helpers of Tiamat,’ see DRAGON, $ s. Later, Job 
again refers to the fate of Rahab (or is it Bildad, 
following out Job's suggestions in his unoriginal way ?). 


the wife of Tobias 


1. References. 


By his power he threatened (377) the sea, 
And by his skill he shattered Rahab. 


Here ‘sea’ and 'Rahab' are coupled, as ‘sea’ and 
‘ Leviathan,’ probably, in Job 38 (see LEVIATHAN), and 
in v. 13 the ‘dragon’ is referred to. In Ps.899 f [1o A] 
the same parallelism is observable, and since v. 11 proves 
that the psalmist has the creation in his mind, the view 
that Rahab is a synonym for Leviathan or the dragon 
again becomes plausible. The passage runs, — 

Thon (alone) didst crush Rahab as a dishonoured corpse; 

With thy strong arm thou didst break down thine enemies, 
The invocation to the arm of Yahwé in 15. 519 also 
refers to Rahab. Here, however, though the allusion 
to the Dragon-myth is obvious, there is also a special 
reference to pyxp (see DRAGON), or perhaps to the 
people called Misrim in N. Arabia. How this was 
possible we seem to learn from Is. 807 (on the text see 
SBOT, ad 1ос.). It has been held (cp Duhm, ad Joc.) 
that the latter half of the verse is a later addition. 
Living in an age when the mythological interest had 
revived, a reader was struck by the resemblance between 
the characteristics of the dragon of chaos and those of 
waso Both were pre-eminent in strength; both in 
the olden time had rebelled against Yahwe; for ps7, 
therefore, as well as for the dragon, the fate of abject 
humiliation (cp Is. 19) was reserved. In Ps. 87 4 Rahab, 
according to the exegetical tradition, is simply a synonym 
for Egypt (as the Targum already explains it), though 
even here this is not beyond critical questioning. 

Rahab in Hebrew would mean ‘raging,’ ‘insolence.’ 
This would be not unsuitable as a title of the chaos- 
dragon, a reference to which is plainly 
intended in all the above passages except 
the last. It would not be strange, however, if Rahab 
were a Hebraised form of some Babylonian mythic 
name. In the third of the creation-stories mentioned 
elsewhere (see CREATION)—that which begins ‘cities 
sighed, men [groaned]'—the dragon is repeatedly called 
by a name which Zimmern and Gunkel would like to 
read rebbu (for *ruhbu), and to consider the Ass. equiva- 
lent of Rahab. The name, if it means ‘violence,’ 
would be specially appropriate in the story of the 
tyranny exercised by Tiamat. Unfortunately the read- 
ing is uncertain. The polyphonous character of the 
Assyrian script allows us equally to read albu, ' dog,’ 
and /a/óz, ‘lion’ (Gunkel, Schöpf. 29418). For another 
theory of the origin and precise significance of the title 
Rahab we may be allowed to refer to Cr. Bi. 

TR. С. 


2. Meaning. 


1 In Job 913 26 12 Is. 519, Symm. has 2Лабореіа, àAagoveíav, 
in Is. 519 307 Aq. бритма, Theod. mAáros, in 15. 30, Symm. has 
rapaxaí or -ҳу, in Ps. 87 4 Aq. has oppyaros, Symm. vrepnóavíav, 
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RAHAB (107; paaB), Josh. 213 6172325. The 
story of Rahab must not be taken literally. She is 
clearly the eponym of a tribe, and the circumstances of 
the tribe are reflected in her fortunes. The statements 
in Josh. 623 25 apply to no tribe known to us so well as 
to the Kenites, who were admitted among the Israelites 
on relatively unfavourable terms—-as sojourners ; hence 
the term sönd., The name am is best accounted for as 
the equivalent of Po Heber,’ the second name of the 


tribe of the Kenites.! See JERICHO, $ 4; RECHANITES. 

In Heb. 1131 Rahab is praised as an example of faith. 
This is suggested by the edifying speech of Rahab in 
Josh. 29-11, of which, however, only v. оа is recognised 
by critical analysis as belonging to the earlier narrative 
(see Oxf. Jex. 2321). It їз no doubt startling that 
Rahab should be a worshipper of Yahwé—-z/ Rahab is 
to be viewed as a Canaanite. If, however, Rahab is a 
symbolic term for the Kenites, all becomes plain, for the 
Kenites were worshippers of Yahwé (ср KENITES). 
'The attempts of (later) Jewish and Christian interpreters 
to explain away the term sówdA, ‘harlot,’ as ' hostess, 
innkeeper, also now prove to be doubly unnecessary 
(see above), Оп Rahab's good works (James 225), cp 
the Jewish view in Weber, Л. Theol. 332. dhe 
mention of her in the genealogy of Jesus (Mt. 15) rests 
on the assumption that she became the wife of SALMON 
[zv]. No less a man than Jeremiah is stated in 
MegtlHah 145 to have been a descendant of Rahab on 
his mother's side. "This passed for an edifying belief. 

ПС: 

RAHAM (273), son of SHEMA b. HEBRON, b. 
MaRESHAH, and father of JoRKEAM (gg.v.) ; 1 Ch. 
244 (P& ee [B]. раєм’ [A], -am [L]. See REKEM. 

RAHEL (Jer. 31:5), RV RACHEL. 

RAIN. That at the present day rain is considered 
in Palestine as one of God's best gifts, is undeniable. 

Moslems, Christians, and Jews can 
: unite in imploring heaven for the 
grs ‘showers that water the earth’ (Ps. 
726). But itis a question whether the fertilising opera- 
tion of the Baalim was associated in early times with 
the rain of heaven, or only with springs, streams, and 
underground flow (cp BAAL, $ 1). Robertson Smith, 
wh» discusses the subject fully in Rel. Sem. lect. 3, 
comes to the conclusion that originally the Baalim were 
‘gods of the streams and fountains, but that, as 
husbandry spread, the ‘gods of the springs’ extended 
their domain over the lands watered by the sky, and 
gradually added to their old attributes the new character 
of ‘lords of rain’ (p. 106). Yahwé in the OT is 
certainly the rain-giver ; Jer. 1422, ' Can any of the 
vanities of the heathen cause rain?’ In Ps. 659 [ro], 
according to the traditional text, the early rain is 
called ‘the river of God.’ The word used (155) is re- 
markable. — Generally it occurs in the plural for the 
artificial streams used in irrigation (Is. 8025 322 Ps. 13 
119136 Prov. 51621: Lam. 348). Неге, if MT is right, 
there is a similar conception. The rain is imagined 
as water which has been drawn from the great heavenly 
reservoirs (Gen. 7 11) and sent down on earth through 
the solid dome of the sky. This is illustrated by 
Job 3325, ‘Who has cleft a channel for the waterflood ' 
(so RV; £e, sep, ‘torrential iain’). With this ep 
7. 28, where the ‘rain’ (māzār, sen) and the ‘ parted 
streams of dew’ (read by +358, for by ‘sin; see DEW) 
are parallel expressions. 

Naturally, rain and rain-mist (/a/, $y) are prominent 
in poetic benedictions. In Dt. 3313 the * precious things 
of heaven above' (reading буо for bsn)? are the rain, 
the rain-mist, and the dew. In Gen. 27 28 the fine rain, 
or rain-mist, of heaven stands first among the blessings 


1. Conception 


1 For a less probable view see C. Niebuhr, Gesch. 1353.7. 
2 Tg., Onk. and Pesh. combine the readings 5yr and Sun. 
The former therefore is no modern conjecture. 
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called down upon Jacob's land by Isaac. In Dt. 2812 
Moses promises to obedient Israel that Yahwé ‘ will 
open his good treasury, the heaven, to give the rain in 
its season’; to this treasury the Book of Enoch refers 
(6020 f. 6923); cp DEW. The ' self-springing plants of 
Yahwé' in Is. 42 (SBOT) are those which depend on 
the moisture which God sends from this heavenly store- 
chamber. Notice, too, that in Ps. 10413 God is said to 
' water the mountains from his upper chambers.’ It is 
a slightly different mythic symbol which a poet in Job 
uses—‘ Who (but Yahwe) can tilt the bottles of heaven?’ 
(Job 3837). То be able to bring rain through prayer 
was one of the greatest proofs of eminent piety. Elijah 
‘prayed fervently that it might not rain, and it rained 
not, ete. (Jas. 517); and Josephus (.4z/. xiv. 21) 
relates that, in the time of King Aristobulus, there was 
a man named Onias, ' righteous and beloved of God,' 
who by his prayers could bring rain to the parched 
earth. Ср PRAYER. 

Palestine is well described in Deut. 11 11 (in contra- 
distinction to Egypt) as ‘a land of hills and valleys, 
which drinks water, when rain falls 
from heaven.’ Shortly afterwards 
(v. 14) a fuller description is given. 
See also Hos. 63 Joel 223 Zech. 101: f. (see Nowack), 
Job 2923, and Ja.57 (mpdipov ка} Oyiuov ; BN insert 
berórv, giving the sense rightly) The distribution of 
rain is very unequal. Оа one occasion Thomson found 
the ground in the Jordan valley like a desert, while at 
Tiberias the whole country was ‘a paradise of herbs 
and flowers.’ Just so it was in ancient times. ‘I 
caused it to rain upon one city, and caused it not to 
rain upon another city : one piece was rained upon, and 
the piece whereupon it rained not withered’ (Am. 4 7). 
‘he prophet continues, ‘So two or three cities wandered 
unto one city to drink water, but they were not satis- 
fied,’ on which Thomson remarks that this is ‘a fact 
often repeated’ in Palestine.! The variableness of the 
climate helps to account for the frequent failure of the 
crops, both in ancient and in modern times, and gives 
point to the promises of regularity in the seasons on 
condition of obedience to the divine сопипапаѕ. 2 The 
former or autumnal rains (anv, amp) usually begin about 
the end of October. In Lebanon they may begin a 
month earlier ; but no dependence can be placed upon 
this, and according to Thomson (L7 go) the winter 
rains are sometimes delayed till January. They are 
usually accompanied by thunder and lightning (Jer. 
10:3) The next four months may be called the rainy 
season. In April rain (the latter rain, eip^s. «ep», ‘to 


be late') falls at intervals; in May the showers are 
less frequent and lighter, and at the close of that month 
they cease altogether. 

It ap from Glaisher's observations (PE FQ, 1859, p. 71) 
that the heaviest monthly rainfall in 1897 was rr.2r in., in 
January ; the next, 6.74 in. in December, and that the total fall 
for the year was 27.72 in. This refers to Tiberias. At Jerusalem 
the total fall was 41.62 іп. At Tiherias no rain fell from May 
25 to Oct. 29, making a period of 156 consecutive days without 
rain. At Jerusalem, none fell from May 26th to Oct. 20, making 
a period of 146 consecutive days without rain. 

т. Dj? дет, a violent downpour, 1 K. 1841. Ezek. 1311; 
continuous, Ezra 109 133 such as the early or latter rain, Lev. 

264 Jer. 524 Joel 2 23; accompanied with wind, 

3. Hebrew 2 K.317 Prov. 25 14. 

terms. 2. PD, mafdr, a more general term, eg., 

‘the rain (mp) of heaven, 01. 1111. A tor- 

rential rain is ‘a sweeping rain’ (Prov, 28 3); or the two words 
cri and «35 may be combined, Zech. 101 Job 37 6. 

3. OU, zérem, a rain-storm, 15. 254 282 322 Hab. 310 Job 
218; sometimes accompanied by hail, Is. 3982 30 зо. The sup- 
posed occurrences of a verb denom. (Ps. 77 18 905, MT) are 
probably due to corruption, 

4. and 5. DYW, yore, and ЛУО, mdreh, the former rain, and 


vpn, таёёдЎ, the latter rain, see § 2. 


6. DIIY, rebibim,, EV ‘showers,’ Jer. 33 1422 Mi. 56[7] 
Dt. 322 Ps. 65 11 [10] 726}. 


1 The Land and the Book, 395. 


2. Former and 
latter rain. 


2 2а. до. 
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3 RAINBOW 


7 DDD], résisim (from 4/004, sparsit, stillavit’), sprinkled 
moisture. In Cant. 52t (EV Pas of the night’) of the night- 
mist (see Dew), but probably applicable to rain in general (see 
wrin). In Dt. 322 Lagarde and Gratz correct ope into 
0°0`05. In Ps. 104 13 also s'O'DY2 should perhaps be read for 
туо ED, ТКС 

RAINBOW. 1. лур, 2/7 (rótov), Gen. 913 ff. 
Ezek. 128 Ecclus. 43 rr. Оп Gen. 9132: see DELUGE, 8 11. 

2. ipis, Rev. 43 101. 

RAISINS. І. t'piss, simmükim, see FRUIT, § 4. 


Yy 


2. peren, @sisinz, Hos.3 1, RV. See Fruit, $ 5. 

RAKEM (Dp3) т Ch. 7:6 EV, pausal form for 
REKEM, 4. 

RAKKATH (Dp 'bank, an Aramaic word? 
Àakc8 [B]. pekka [A], pa. [L]), a ‘fenced city’ 


of Naphtali, mentioned between Hammath (S. of 
Tiberias) and Chinnereth (on the upper part of 
the E. side of the Sea of Galilee), Josh. 1935. Two 


identifications of Rakkath are offered in the Babylonian 
Talmud in the same context (Meg. 54, ба). According 
to R. Johanan, Rakkath was the important city of 
Sepphoris. But the etymologieal midrash attached to 
this identification is such as entirely to discredit it. 
Raba, on the other hand, refers to а generally received 
opinion that Rakkath is Tiberias, and according to 
Neubauer (Géog. du Talm. 209) the use of the name 
Rakkath for Tiberias lasted into the fourth century A.D. 
Certainly the position of Rakkath in the list of cities 
at least permits this view. Only, (т) we must not 


suppose that Tiberias stood exactly on the site of 


the ancient Rakkath. For, as Josephus informs us 
(Ant. xviii. 23), the land upon which it was built had 
been occupied by tombs, which implies that the ancient 
town (however it was named) had lain at a short distance 
from the site of the new city. And (2) it is possible 
enough that np» is a fragment of n" (city of), and 
should be prefixed to ms (Chinnereth). TER С, 

RAKKON (P. not in GA; Get HPEKKON), 
Josh. 1946 (probably a vox nihili). See ME-JARKON. 

RAM (07; pam [BAL]. 1. The name of a 
Judahite family, whose eponym is variously described 
as the second son of Hezron the grandson of Judah 
(т Ch. 29: pau and аран [BA], аран [L]; v. 10, appar 
(B. cp yw т. 25], араш [AL ]), and as the firstborn son 
of Jerahmeel the firstborn son of Hezron (v. 2s, pav 
[D]; 2. 27, аран [B]). The same supposed person is 
also named in the (late) genealogy of David, as the son 
of Hezron, Ruth419 (appav [ВА], араш [1.]), and con- 
sequently in Mt. 134 (ARAM [AV]; Ram [RV]; Арак 
[BN etc.]: see also ARNI, Lk. 333). Doubtless Ram is 
a shortened form of some well.known name, hardly 
Jehoram (N6ld.) or Abiram (Klost. Gesch. 112), but 
rather the name from which both these names probably 
sprang—Jerahmeel (Che. ). 

2. Name of the supposed family of the Elihu of Job (322; 
pau [BX]; рана [А]; аран. [C]), certainly not a shortened form 
of the ethnic name Aram, unless there was a southern Aram. 


RAM (PN), Gen. 157, ete. See SHEEP. 


RAM, BATTERING (72), Ezek. 42 2127 [22]. 
SIEGE, $2/. 

RAMA (pama [Ti. WH]) Mt. 2:8, RV RAMAH. 

RAMAH (n2, Jer. 31:5 Neh. 1133, elsewhere 
MITI, ‘the height’; usually pama [BAL]; gentilic, 
ЛЭ, Ramathite; see SMMEI, 9). т. A city of the 
tribe of Benjamin, Josh.1825 Neh. 1133 (BN*A от.), 
incidentally referred to in Judg. 1913 (om. 64) Is. 1029 
Hos. 58 (éri r&v отлу [BAQ]), Ezra 226 (арад [D], 
THs раша [AL]), and stated in r K. 15:7 (paapa [В], 
райда» [A], paua [L]) to have been fortified by Baasha 
king of Israel in order to isolate Jerusalem (cp Asa). 
Near it lay the grave of Rachel, according to Jer. 3115 
{77 YNNN [N*A]), where the tribal ancestor is poetically 
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See 


RAMATH-MIZPEH 


represented as appearing on her grave, and uttering a 
lamentation for the exile of her children.! Near it «as 
also, a later writer believed, the palm tree of the 
prophetess Deborah (Judg. 45, тӯѕ Ваша [B], «aua [А]). 
This Ramah is no doubt the mod. er-Ax, a village 
with ancient remains, 2600 ft. above the sea-level, 
5 m. N. from Jerusalem. Its rediscovery is due to 
Robinson (ЗЁ 1576). 

2. The home pf Samuel and his father Elkanah (1 S. 
11921:717 841534 1613 1918 f. 251 283), also called, 
or rather miscalled, in EV of rS.1:, RAMATIIAIM- 
ZOPHIM [g.v.] It was in the hill-country of Ephraim 
and more particularly in the land of Zurn [g.v.]. 
According to Eus. and Jer. who call it apuaĝeu cepa 
Armathem Sophim (OS 22512; 9617) it was near 
Diospolis, and Jer. adds that it was 'in regione 
Thamnitica.’ This addition agrees with what is said 
іп т Mace. 1134 of RAMATHEM [g.v.] as having 
originally been reckoned to Samaria, and suggests 
identifying Ramah with Beit-rīma, a place mentioned 
in the Talmud (Neub. Geogr. 82), situated a little 
to the N. of 77ózaA (Thamna). This is the view 
of Buhl, Pal. 170; Kittel, Hist. 2107. It accords 


with the route of Saul described in x S.91 f£; cp 
Wellh. TBS 7o. See also PEFMem. 312149 f. (On 
G's readings, see КАМАТНАІМ-ХОРНІМ.) 

3. 2 K. 829: реро [B], раро [А], рорад уалааё [L]. See 


RAMOTH-GILEAD. 

4. КАМАН [AV RAMATH] OF THE souTH; Josh. 198 (Ваде@ 
ката AtBa [B], рацио [A?], iape? ката М№Ва [А?1Л). See 
RAMATH OF THE SOUTH. 

5. A ‘fenced city’ of Naphtali (Josh. 19 36; apagA [P], papa 
(AL), the modern № лей, 1295 ft. above sea-level, W. of Safed, 
on the southern slope of the ridge (here rising to a height of 
3480 ft.) which forms the boundary between Upper and Lower 
Galilee. Cp Guérin, Gad. 14537 

6. A place mentioned in the delimitation of the 
territory of Asher, Josh. 1929. According to Robinson 
beyond all doubt to be identified with the village of 
Rameh (PEF Survey L— Kámia), in the latitude of Ads 
en-Nakura, situated ' upon an isolated hill, in the midst 
of a basin with green fields, surrounded by higher hills ' 
(BR 463). Buhl (Pal. 231) accepts this identifica- 
tion, whilst admitting that the frequent oceurrence of 
the name prevents a final decisions Apart from the 
name, indeed, one might prefer to locate Ramah a 
little way to the W., at or near the ruins of Belã/, on a 
hill which commands a grand prospect. The language 
of Josh. 1928 /, however, does not seem to favour, 
either view. The border of Asher is traced in z. 28 
from Hammon (Z/d»iz/) to Kanah (Adad) and thence 
to Sidon; then in v. 29 we are told to turn back south- 
ward to Ramah, and draw a line thence to ‘lyre 
and to Hosah (near Ads e/-424); somewhere on the 
coast to the S. of Hosah (at the mouth of the river 
SHIHOR-LIBNATH) the border ends. Can the meaning 
be that the territory within the first of these lines belongs 
to Tyre and Sidon together, and that within both lines 
taken together (the second modifying the first) to Туге, 
both territories being theoretically possessed by Asher? 
If so, Ramah would seem to be not very far from Tyre ; 
indeed, this is the natural inference from the Hebrew of 
V. 292. [ts true site may perhaps be lost. f 

(Since this was written, an abundance of similarly perplexing 
phenomena have been noticed by the present writer, which can 
only be explained on the hypothesis that the original document 
referred to districts in the Negeb. Ср SHIHOR-LIBNATH j 
TYRE; ZEMARAIM, last par.) TORG: 


RAMATHITE (NYJ), 1 Ch. 27 27. 
RAMATH-LEHI (Пр m9), Judg. 1514. See LENI. 


RAMATH-MIZPEII (78X27 П); лраВоӨ ката 


THN MàccHdoa [B]. рамо к. T. Maca [A], pamed 
K.T.M. [L]), a place on the northern border of the 
Gadites, Josh. 1826]. Probably the same as MIZPEH 
(4), Mizpan (2). 


See SIIIMEI, 9. 


1 On the discrepant traditions respecting the site of Rachel's 
grave, and on Mt. 218, see EPHRATH, RACHEL. 
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RAMATH OF THE SOUTH (2:2 ЛОХ); for б 
see КАМАН, 4), and (in т 5.) RAMOTH OF THE SOUTH 
(2333 123; pama [BL]-0 [A] мотоү, рама rrpoc 
MECHMBPIAN [Sym. ]), apparently the most remote of 
the Simeonite towns (Josh. 198) ; mentioned also among 
the towns in the Negeb to which David sent presents 
from ZIKLAG (Halusah), 1 S. 38027. Тһе full name was 
Baalath-beer-rama(o)th-negeb, z.e., ‘ Baalah of the well 
of Ramath (Ramoth) of the Negeb,' or ‘ Baalah of the 
well, Ramath of the Negeb' (see BAALATH-BEER), The 
name, however, needs correction by the help of v. 6 f. 
and Josh. 1532.  Thelists of the Simeonite and Judahite 
towns are disfigured by errata, nor do they agree as 
they should. The opinion of the present writer is that 
the most remote of these towns was most probably 
called Baalath-beer-ramah (also Baalath-en-rimmon),— 
l.e., Baalah of the well (also, fountain) of Ramah or 
Rimmon,—and that both Ramah and RIMMON (g.v. ) are 
popular corruptions of 'Jerahmeel.' Consequently in 
т $. 8027 the second of the names in the list should be 
not Ramoth-negeb, but Jcrahmeel-negeb. See Ем- 
RIMMON, TAMAR, NEGEB. 

In Josh. 1532 Lebaoth (myx) and in 196 Beth-lebaoth 


(ma) are miswritten for noyq. In 1 Ch. 433 ‘ Daalath-beer' 
becomes shortened into ‘ Baal.’ TRG 


RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM (0:215 DNA ; apma- 
Baim c(e)iba [BL]; ap. софім [A]), the name of 
the city of Elkanah in the hill-country of Ephraim, 1 S, 
lr. The text, however, has Ha-ramathaim-sophim, the 
article being prefixed to ramathaim. The difficulties of 
this supposed compound form, and indeed of MT's 
reading, however viewed, are well set forth by Driver 
(755 ad loc. ), who, with Wellhausen and W. R. Smith, 
following G's o(e)ipa, reads ^e ‘a Zuphite,' which is 
explained by a reference to 1 Ch. 620[35], Kr. аз='а 
member of the clan called Zurn’ [g.v.]. Haramathaim 
is also plausibly explained by Wellhausen (TBS 34 f) 
as the later form of the name Ha-ramah (see RAMATHEM), 
which was introduced into т S.1: from a tendency to 
modernisation, and stands (ариабаи), іп 65, not only 
here, but also wherever mma has the д of motion 
attached to it. With the form ариабаци we may rightly 
compare the apayada or ардаба or papala of Josephus 
and the аршадаа of the NT. 

The name Ha-ramah in the Hebrew text almost always 
occurs in the augmented form 77777. The exceptions are т S. 
19 18-201 251 253. Неге we constantly find 4593 except in 
191822, where N22] occurs. ФА accordingly represents the 
former word by év papa, the latter by eig арџабаци —а new 
distinction suggested perhaps by the occurrence of n in плеч, 
The same correction has penetrated once into @8L, for in 19 22, 
where anpa and anas occur at different points, ØBL gives first 
eis арџабдаци and then év papa (ср v. 18 in X). 

The objections to the above plausible explanation of 
Ramathaim-zophim are—{1) that Ha-ramathaim occurs nowhere 
else in the MT, (2) that the Chronicler is an insufficient authority 
for the existence of a clan called Zuph, (3) that ‘land of Zuph’ 
occurs in a passage (1 S. 9 5) which has all the appearance of 
corruptness (see Zuvu), and (4) that r 5.11 itself is obviously no 
longer in its original form.! The probability is that 4rw кек 
(EV, ‘a certain man ') should be [зм] vnn, a Jerahmeelite,' 
and that maax 35 голу E'n233 ро should be "копту л] enn ро 
BN ID пыз so that the whole sentence becomes (omitting 


the superfluous variant «коту at the beginning and certain 
variants at the end), *And there was a Jerahmeelite of the 
family of the Matrites, whose name was Elkanah.' 45 (Маі), 
however, like ‘Tamar’ and ‘Ramath,’ is only a corruption of 
xan, ‘Jerahmeelite,’ and ‘mount Ephraim’ is in southern 
not in central Palestine (so Judg. 171191, etc.) See Сәт. Bid. 


The ARIMATHJEA of the NT is identified by Eus. 
(OS 225, 12) with the city of Elkanah, and said to be 
situated near Diospolis (Lydda). This situation is 
beyond question suitable for the Ramathaim of 1 Macc. 
1134, and perhaps too for the Arimathzea of the NT. 
See JOSEPH, col 259577; RAMATHAIM (on meaning 
of form); NICODEMUS, § 3. ТКС. 


1 See Marq. Fund. 12/, and m other corrupt passages in 
1 S. having proper names (Crit, Bib.). 
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RAMATHEM, RV RAMATIIAIM (pàaðamein [ANV]), 
the seat of one of the governments formerly belonging 
to Samaria which were transferred to Judæa under 
Jonathan by king Demetrius, т Macc. 1134. On the 
name, see NAMES, $ тоў, and RAMATIIAIM-ZOPHIM. 


RAMESES (DDINI; рамєссн [BAFL], pamecu 
[L], Gen. 47 11; or Raamses, БОБУЛ, Ех.111, paueom [FL], 
1237 Nu. 835, paucaawv [ВаА], 5 раресотѕ [Bab]; also Judith 
19 [RAMESssE, AV]; see also Redpath; RAMESSES). For 
kings Rameses I. and II. see also EGYPT, $ 57 /, 

In Ex. 111 Raamses is one of the cities built by the 
Israelites as Egyptian serfs ; in 1237 they march from 
Raamses (eastwards) to Succoth (cp also Nu. 333 5). 
In Gen, 4711 the family of Jacob receive from Joseph 
‘a possession in the land of Egypt, in the best of the 
land, in the land of Rameses, as Pharaoh had com- 
manded.' The land of Rameses is, according to vu. 46 
ete., a part of Goshen, or, more probably, is synony- 
mous with Goshen. 

In 4628 © has indeed for the Goshen of Heb. ‘to Heroopolis 
(ie, adding PrrHow, or ЕтнАм [0.2/.]), into the land of 
Ramesse’ («a8' ‘роши тбл eis yrv Paperon). [For various 
views of this passage, with discussion, see ЈоѕЕРН (in OT), col. 
2587, n. 4.] 

It is usually assumed that the land has its name from 
the town, the administrative centre of that province. 

The present writer would, weve 
iom t УВ ee NE 
and the Prefer to understan ameses here as 
town having preserved the original sense, 
j namely, that of a royal name, Goshen, 
or at least its eastern part, still recalled by its name 
that the great Pharaoh Rameses II. had been its opener 
and coloniser (see GOSHEN). In the name of the 
town, on the other hand, the original sense, which 
must once have been ‘house, place, city (or similarly) 
of Rameses,’ seems to have been forgotten, owing to 
the popular abbreviation which omitted the first part. 
It is not necessary to derive the combination ‘land of 
Rameses,’ which looks very archaic, from that secondary 
use 

The royal name which the Hebrew has preserved here was 
Ra'-ne *)s-su,! or, following more the later pronunciation, Xa‘ 
(this can, of course, be written in many ways)-se(?)s-s(e),2 ‘the 
sun-god Rē‘ has borne him.’ The classic transliterations are 
Paus, Раџрєастс (in varying the Manethonian fragments, 
etc.), Namses. From these Greek forms the Massoretic scholars 
seem to have taken their vocalisation ; whether the Hebrew 
consonants are intended to render the name as A'a'-»es-(2)s, ог 
іп a seemingly more archaic form, Ra‘-sesé-s (the verbal root 
was originally sasy, tertie Jodh), can, therefore, not be decided 
from the biblical punctuation. In the rendering of the con- 
sonants, the preservation of the 'Ain deserves mention as a sign 
of antiquity. 

The Pharaoh meant is the famous Rameses II, 
called also Osymandyas (this is the official name; 

-ma(t)re) or is? by the 

2. Pharaoh cud (0 (А ) Sesostris Ж y i 
Rameses reeks, also Ram(p)ses (etc.), Meiamün 

* (‘loving Amon’); see EGYPT, 8 58. 
His reign of nearly sixty-seven years is less remarkable 
for his military achievements in Asia (which were very 
modest) than for his paramount activity as a builder. 
For his great work of irrigating and colonising the 
Wady Tümilat, see GOSHEN, $ 4. This enterprise seems 
to have been completed before the twenty-first year of 
his reign. Gen. 47 might anticipate a later name 
for the region E. of Goshen proper. The building of 
the city of Rameses (as well as of Pithom), however 
points unmistakably to that earlier part of the reign 
of Rameses 11.—7.е., to the end of the fourteenth 


emi) (sa 


3 On the reason of the confusion of this name with a king of 
dyn. 12 in Manetho, different opinions prevail. A popular (but 
already contemporaneous) abbreviation of the name Rameses 
seems to be at the root of the Greek form. 
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It must be accidental that the expression ‘land of 

Rameses' has not yet been read on the Egyptian monu- 

3. The city ments, т we find шеше to the 

BÉumss. merits o Rameses Il. as a coloniser 

(which characteristically are wanting with 

other kings). A city, or rather cities, bearing the name 
of this king are, however, mentioned repeatedly. 

In the twenty-first year (see above) of his reign, 
Rameses received ambassadors of the Hittite king 
bringing the treaty of peace and alliance 'in the city : 
house of Aa'-mes-su, dey (or old AZer)-amuz, doing 
the commands of his father Amon, of Harmachis and 
Atum, the lord of Heliopolis, the Amon of Ra’-mes-su 
Mey-amün, the Ptah of Ra-mes-su Mey-amün, and 
Sét.' This list gives to us the names of the official 
gods of the new city, confirming its position in eastern 
Goshen, where Atum of Heliopolis was the chief god. 
LD 3194 says: ‘thou hast made for thyself a splendid 
residence to fortify the frontier of the country, The 
House of Ra'messu Meyamiin; ... a royal palace is in 
it.’ Pap. Anastasi 2: 46 gives a poetical description of 
a residence,! ‘the castle: ''Great of Victory (or 
Strength)" is its name, between Phoenicia (!) and Egypt.’ 
The local gods are Amon, associated with Set, then 
Astarte and Buto. "These gods and the name do not 
agree with our house of Rameses mentioned above; 
indeed, the city ‘great of victori(es)' (mentioned also in 
the great text of Abydus, in Pap. Leyden, 1348, and in 
the expedition of Sety 1. against the Bedouins (?) does not 
seem to be identical (as is usually supposed), but must be 
a later foundation of Rameses, N. of Goshen. Anast. 
iii. I 12 f. ‘the house of Ra'messu Meyamün' appears as 
identical with the place ‘Great of victori(es) ' (32 etc. ). 
Its description seems to point to the country W. of Tanis, 
not very far from the sea. Thus a monument which 
has led Brugsch considerably astray becomes intelligible. 
In Tanis was found a statue of a priest who had among 
other titles that of a * prophet of Amon of Rameses of 
(the сиу?) House of Rameses (апа?) Amon (of the one) 
great of strength.'? Brugsch (Dict. Geogr. 418, etc.) 
concluded from it that Rameses and ‘Tanis-Zoan were one 
and the same city, sought consequently for Goshen far 
in the N., and came thus to his strange Exodus-theory, 
considering the Sirbonian bog as the ‘sea’ through which 
the Israelites passed. The statue furnishes rather the 
confirmation that we have two different Rameses-cities. 
Consequently, we have to be very careful in distinguish- 
ing them ; LD 3:94 refers possibly to the later founda- 
tion,® as it dates from the year 34 of Rameses. 

The biblical Rameses can, of course, be only a city 
in or near Goshen, That mentioned in the treaty with 
the Hittites seems to be identical, if we 
may judge by the local gods alluded 
to. Compare the granite group found at Tel(1) el. 
Maskhüta which represented Rameses IT. between Atum 
and Harmachis, the principal gods of that district. 
From this group Lepsius concluded that Tel(l) el- 
Maskhüta was the biblical Rameses (see PITHOM), but 
on insufficient grounds. The excavations of Naville 
have shown that the names Pithom and Succoth are to 
be associated with that locality, but not Rameses. The 
latter city remains to be determined. In accordance 
with Ex. 1237 Nu. 3335 it should be sought for in the 
western part of Goshen, E. of Pithom-Etham. There 
are not many points bearing traces of ancient cities in 
that region ; Lepsius described the place (Tell) Abu- 
Soleimàn (or Islémàn), as showing extensive ruins, and 
thought of Pithom. Naville (Pithom, ®) 36) disputes 
the existence of town-ruins at that spot. He marks 


4, Situation. 


1 See Erman, Ægypt, chap. 9, for a translation. 

2 This (‘a-zr) seems to he synonymous with ‘great of strength 
(or victory) or victories,’ ‘a-z4¢ or ‘a-nitw, If not, it might 
point to a temple (not a city) of Rameses П. Hasa * (loving) 
Amon’ been mutilated? 

3 There may be more Rameses-cities. It seems that a Nubian 
colony near Abusimbel was one. Cp (with considerable caution) 


the essay of Lepsius, AZ, 1883, p. 4 (on Pithom and Rameses). 
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Shugafieh (in which he believes he finds the Roman 
garrison place Thohu or Thou) and Tell Rotab as the 
only ruins, W. of Pithom-Tel(l) el-Maskhüta. Both 
localities exhibit extensive ruins of the Roman age, and 
seem to have been Roman military stations ; it is not 
improbable that they were settled before that period. 
If so, we may expect the settlements to go back to the 
time of Rameses' colonisation ; but nothing certain can 
be said until a thorough exploration of those ruins has 
been made. 


For the various attempted identifications of Rameses, see 
Ebers, art. ‘ Ramses,’ ДИВО), 1254a, and cp Durch Gosen zum 
Sinai?) 512 f; Naville, Land of Goshen (1887), 18, 20; 
Brugsch, Stefuschrift und Bibelwort, 1891, p. 154. | The ques- 
tion of identification assumes a fresh aspect if we hold that 
primitive tradition represented the early home of the Israelites 
as, not in Mizraim, but in Mizrim. In this case we must sup- 
pose that here as elsewhere the geographical setting of the story 
has heen transformed on the basis, probably, of corrupt texts. 
Possible corrections or restorations are indicated in col. 3211, 
n. 2.) W. M. M. 


RAMIAH (1723, 'Yahwé is high'? or rather a 
transformed ethnic, Rami=Jerahme’eli? [Che. ]), a lay- 
man who joined in the league against foreign marriages ; 
Ezral0zst (pamia [BNA], -eac [L])—1 Esd. 926 
HiERMAS (1єрма [B]. 1epmac [A], pamiac [L]. 


RAMOTH (Di). x 1 K.413. See RAMOTH- 
GILEAD. 
2. Ezral029, Кп. See JERIMOTH, 12. 


RAMOTH (NONI; AaBwp [Bl] amwc PA] 
pamw@ [L]; x Ch.673 [s8], or REMETH (Л; 
pemmac [B], pamað [AL]; Josh. 1921), also called 
JanMuTH (NIT) in Josh. 2129 (1єрмоӨ [AL], where 
however 65? has pemmad), а Levitical city within the 
territory of [ssachar. 


RAMOTH-GILEAD (953 nid}, de., ‘heights of 
Gilead’), otherwise RAMOTH IN GILEAD (W922 MISNI, 


H pamwð єм (TH OF rH) r&A., 
1. OT References. Dt d. Bo MO josh: 005 


[apHA c TO B] 2138 т Ch. 665 [80] [pammæn B, 
pamað L]), КАмотн (І К. 413 [epemad B, -Eepmad 
L]) but more correctly RAMAH (2 K. 829 [PEMMWO 
B, pamaé L]) or Ramath-Gilead (cp AHAB), a fortress 
on the E. of Jordan, the administrative centre of one 
of Solomon's prefectures (1 K. 4 13), hotly disputed by 
the Israelites and the Aram:eans in the reigns of Ahab, 
Ahaziah, and Joram (т К. 223 [pemmad ВА, pamad 
L]. 2 К. 828 914 [рєеммоӨ В, pamad L], 2 Ch. 
183% [раммоӨ A, pamad L], 225 f. [pama В, 
PEMMWO@ A, pamad L]); also one of the so-called 
‘cities of refuge’ (Dt. 443 Josh. 208 2138, where it is 
assigned to Gad), Largely on account of the striking 
narrative in r K. 22, the name of Ramoth -Gilead is 
extremely familiar to readers of ОТ, and yet, after all the 
researches of scholars, no one is able to tell exactly where 
the place was. It is the object of this article (1) to 
record the chief opinions which have been held as to 
the site of Ramoth-Gilead, and (2) to offer what, in the 
opinion of the present writer, looks like the true solution 
of the problem. 
Let us begin with the Talmud, according to which 
Ramoth-Gilead lay over against Shechem (Neub. Geog. 
: , 251), while, as Eusebius and Jerome 
2. Sites (a)-(2). Poll | 987 91 14531), it E 
to them as a village, 15 К.т. W. of Philadelphia 
(Rabbath-Ammon). These views are irreconcilable. 
Most scholars till lately preferred the authority of 
Eusebius, and identified Ramoth-Gilead with the modern 
es-Salt,| то m. S. of the Jabbok, and 11 Е. of the 
Jordan. Cp GILEAD, § 7. 


The town acquired some importance during the Crusades, 


1 The name isa corruption of Salton Hieraticon, which occurs 
in the Notitt. Vet. Eccles. as the name of а trans- Jordanic 
episcopal city (Reland, Pad. 315); the epithet hieraticon may 
be explained by the wéAcs фихй yas ieparıxý of Eus. in the 
Onom. 
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when Saladin fortified it with other towns on the E. of the 
Jordan ; it is now the capital of the Зе, bnt cannot claim to 
represent Ramoth-Gilead. The place could not be approached 
by chariots (see т К. 2234 /). It ‘hangs on the steep sides of a 
narrow gorge, entirely shut in on the N., and opening ont on a 
narrow flat of garden-land at the other end; and even this open 
extremity of the ravine is blocked by a high ridge at right angles 
to the town, closing np the only outlet.'! It is also far too 
southerly ; a place easily accessible from Jezreel and not far from 
the Aramzan border is imperatively required. 


Ewald (Gesch. 3500 note) and Conder (Heth and 
Moab, 175; Smith's DZ?) 11191) do more justice to 
the biblical narratives by fixing the site of Ramoth- 
Gilead at Reiman, a lofty and ancient site а few miles 
W. of Jerash (Gerasa), in the Jebel Ajlin. The place 
was quite open to Aram:ean incursions, and could be 
reached by chariots up the valley of the Jabbok. Sir 
С. Grove (Smith's DBP 21003) and Merrill (East of 
the Jordan, 284 f.) urge the claims of Jerash itself; 
Oliphant too (Land of Gilead, 213) thinks Ramoth- 
Gilead must have been either at or near Jerash.? This 
view is supported by the Arabie Joshua (208 21538 
Ramat al-Jara$) G. A. Smith, however (ÆG 588) is 
not satisfied with any of these identifications, and thinks 
Ramoth-Gilead, being so hotly disputed by Aram and 
Israel, must have been farther N., near the N. limit of 
Gilead —the Yarmūk (so G. А. Cooke, 46. |). Irbid and 
Ramtheh [er-Remthé], he remarks, are both of them 
fairly strong sites. Er-Remthe has been very recently 
favoured by Smend (ZAT, 1902, p. 153), who finds 
in the name er-Remthé an echo of an Aramaic form 
хто)". Buhl combines Ramoth-Gilead with the mod. 


Јада, N. of es-Salt (see GILEAD, 2), and whilst Smend 
identifies Ramoth-Gilead with Mizpeh-Gilead, Buhl 
inclines to distinguish between them, 

Yo get beyond Prof. G. A. Smith's acute but vague 
conjecture, we must look at the Hebrew of 1K. 413. 

Sit Removing the accretions on the original 
3. Site (e). text we find it stated that one of Solomon's 
prefects called Ben-geber (nothing depends on the 
correctness of this reading) was over the region of 
Argob, and resided in Ramoth-Gilead. Is the latter 
circumstance probable? Surely his residence must have 
been in Bashan, unless indeed we prefer to omit the 
statement about Argob and Bashan, and make Ben- 
geber the prefect of the so-called Havvoth-Jair, which 
Nu. 323941 places in Gilead. Possibly for aya no, 
* Ramath-Gilead, we ought to read ands nz ‘the 


Ramah of Salhad.' Salhad is probably the true name 
of the fortified city on the extreme SE. of Bashan, which 
protected that fertile land from the invasions of the 
nomads; it is called in MT SALECAH [g.v.] The 
objections raised to the other sites certainly do not apply 
to Salhad. For other supposed traces of the name see 
GILEAD, § 8, SUCCOTH, ZELOPHEHAD, 

Salhad is situated on an eminence forming one of the southern- 
most heights of the Jebel Hanrán (see Driver, 22, 53). That 
the district to the N. of Edrei (Der‘at) and Salhad fell into the 
region of Argob, will hardly be douhted (cp Driver, in Hastings’ 
DB 1147) It was also probably Salhad (Ramath-Salhad) that 

lenhadad kept hack, contrary to the agreement in 1 K. 2034, 
and the Israelitish kings therefore sought to recover (т К. 22 3, 
etc.). Holding it, the Aramzean kings had the fertile district of 
Argob at their mercy. The harmonising process of an editor 
corrected 4953 no» 'Ramath-Salhad,' wherever it occurred, 
into 3553 nz, ‘ Ramoth-Gilead.’ 

It is probable that no better explanation can be found 
: on the assumption that the current view 
4. Site (f е Y 
respecting the Aramzeans with whom the 
kings of Israel were so often at war, and respecting the 
region of the legendary Og, king of Bashan, is correct. 

The assumption in question is at first sight a reasonably safe 
one, and it receives support from the legend of the meeting of 
Jacob and Laban, in the earlier form disclosed to us by textual 
criticism. of Gen. 3117-54. We may even go farther, and 
pronounce it not improbable that Salhad really was the place 
which the editor of the Book of Kings in its present form thought 


1 G. A. Cooke, in Driver, 22.(2), p. xx. ; cp І. Gautier, Au 
delà du Jourdarn(?) (1896), зо. 

2 Schumacher (J7i//&. DPV, 1897, 
at el-Manira, W. of Jerash. 
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to be referred to in the account of the Aramzan wars. But it 
was not the place which was meant in the original narratives 
(see PROPHET, 8 7). [It wasat Cusham, not at Damascus (as 
the traditional text represents) that Ben-hadad, or Bir-dadda, 
dwelt (т К, 1318; see TAR-RIMMON), and it was the great 
achievement of Jeroboam ЇЇ. that he recovered Cusham and 
Maachath-jerahmeel for Israel. It must have been a fortress on 
the border of the Negeb, towards Arabia, that the Aramaans 
(= Jerahmeelites) and the Israelites so hotly contested. Ahab 
fell when endeavouring to regain it. Joram won it back fora 
time from the N. Arabian king Haza’tlu (Hazael), and Jehu 
(himself of Jerahmeelite extraction !) was serving in the garrison 
when Elisha (a prophet of the Negeb; see PROPHET, § 7) sent 
to anoint him king. Both ‘Ramah’ and ‘Gilead’ are, е S 
Palestine and the Negeb are concerned, corruptions of ‘ Jerah- 
meel,' but while ‘Ramah’ or ' Ramath' is a mere popular dis- 
tortion, ‘Gilead’ seems to be a transcriptional corruption of that 
ethnic name. The place intended is probably the ‘Tamar’ 
(зл = дэл) fortified by Solomon, according to 1 K. 9 18, cp 2 Ch. 
84. Cp TAMAR, TADMOR. TIK. C. 


RAMOTH OF THE SOUTH. See RAMATH OF 
THE SOUTH. 


RAMPART, in AV sometimes, and in RV generally 
the rendering of on, See FORTRESS, $ 5, col. 1557. 


RAN'S HORN (92V |р, Josh. 6s), TRUMPETS OF 
RAMs' HORNS (pav DB, Josh. 646813). See 
Music, § 5. 

RAMS’ SKINS (DN My) Ex 255, etc. See 
TABERNACLE, § 4. 


RANGE (Lev. 1135), RVm£ ‘Stewpan,’ see COOK- 
ING UTENSILS, § 4. 

RANSOM (from Lat. redemptionem). 

i. ban gīal Cp Gorn, 

2. чудо, 41552. Cp ATONEMENT (Ex. 2130 RV, AV ‘sum of 
money’; Lev, 27 27 AV ‘redeem,’ RV ‘ransom’; Nu. 85314 
AV ‘satisfaction’; 1 S. 123, AV and RVmg. ‘bribe’; RV and 
AVmg. ‘ransom’; Ps, 69 182 Job 36 18). 

3. sp, баай, Ex. 34 20, etc. 


RAPHA (NE). 1. See RAPHAH, 2. 

2. In genealogy of Benjamin (g.v. $ 9 ii. а), т Ch. 82 (рафу 
[BA], papa [L]); bnt the name may be corrupted, e.g., from 
Gera (see JQR 11109, $8 8). Or (if correct) cp REPHAIAH [4] 
and the clan-name BETH-RAPHA. 

3. See REPHAIAH, 4. 

RAPHAEL (ONES, ‘God heals’; the name, how- 
ever, has possibly grown out of something very differ- 
ent; see REPHAEL [Che.]; padanA), one of the most 
sympathetic figures in Jewish narrative literature, is 
introduced to us in the Book of Tobit, where under the 
name of AZARIAS (‘ Yahwe is a help’) he accompanies 
Tobias in his adventurous journey and conquers the 
demon ASMOD£US [y.v.] (Tob. 317 82911127). He 
is, however, a disguised visitor from heaven, being 
really *one of the seven? angels [archangels] who 
present the prayers of the saints and enter into the 
presence of the glory of the Holy One' (1215). In the 
Book of Enoch (10020) Rufael ( = Rafael) is called ' the 
angel of the spirits of men’; it is his function to ' heal 
the earth which the angels have defiled,' as a preliminary 
to which he has to place AZAZEL (g.v.) in confinement. 
'This view of the essential connection between a name 
and the person bearing it is thoroughly antique ; it has 
strongly coloured the story of TonBiT (g.v.), and is 
endorsed іп the Midrash (Bemidbar rabb., раг. 2), 
according to which Raphael is to heal the iniquity of 
Ephraim (7.¢., the ten tribes). The later Midrash also 
represents him as the angel commissioned to put down 
the evil spirits that vexed the sons of Noah with plagues 
and sicknesses after the flood, and as the instructor of 
men in the use of simples; he it was who was the 
promoter of the ‘ Book of Noah,’ the earliest treatise 
on materia medica (Rónsch, Buch der Jubiläen, 385 
sy.). See ANGELS, § 4, note. 

RAPHAH (ПЁ). т. AV RAPHA (І Ch. 8:7). 


REPHAIAH (4). 


See 


1 ‘Jehoshaphat’ is probably a modification of Sephathi 


| (Zephathite) and ‘ Nimshi’ of YiXme''eli (Ishmaelite). 


66) places Ramoth-Gilead | 


2 But Syr. and Heb. 2 omit ‘seven.’ The number of the chief 
angels varied. See ANGEL, $ 4, n. 1; GABRIEL; MICHAEL, 11. 
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2. Four giants are described in 2 5. 2116 18 20 22 (cp т Ch. 
20 468)as descendants of ‘the Raphah' (EV ‘ the giant’; ВУ. 


RaPHAH; AVmg. RAPHA; nma, їп Ch. 851D. Sce lssi- 
BENOB, SAPH. (Os readings in S. Рафа [BA], L in cv. 16 18 
eo ytyévTov, v. 20 . . . Teravos, v. 22 adds the words 
...7@ оке Рафа, In Ch. yéyavres [BAL ; but in v. 8 also рафа 
BA, pagaty L]. 15 пучу correct? The sing. form occurs only 
here. See REPHAIM. 

RAPHAIM (pagan [A], BNom.), one of the ances- 
tors of Judith ; Judith 81. 


RAPHON (pagwwn [AN], papei [Vfet]: 1 Macc. 
537 Jos. Алі. хіі. 84), an unknown city mentioned in 
т Macc. 537 as ‘beyond the brook’; it was besieged 
by Timotheus and relieved by Judas the Maccabee. 
From the context it obviously Jay not very far from 
Carnaim (Ashteroth- Karnaim). It is no doubt the 
Raphana mentioned by Pliny (ÆN v. 1874) as one of 
the cities of the Decapolis, and may possibly be identical 
with the Capitolias of Ptol. (v.1522), 16 m. from Edrei 
(Derat) See Schürer, G/T 293. 


КАРНО (N123, as if ‘healed’; padoy [BAF]; 
papay [L]) father of PaArTt (2) (Nu. 189{). On 
origin of name sce PALTI, 2; REPHAEL. 


RASSES, CHILDREN OF (pacceic [BA], Pààc- 
ceic [N]; Zharsis [Vg.]; thiras et rasis [Vet. Lat., 


cod. Sangerm.]; aani... ah [Syr.]), 
a people mentioned along with Put, Lud, and the children 
of Ishmael (Judith 223). That $à(c)eos, a mountain 
range and town S. from Amanus on the gulf of 15505, 
is intended is improbable ; others prefer Tarsus [g.. ]. 
'The mention of a town ill accords with the enumera- 
tion of such peoples as Рот and Lub, and the name is 
possibly a corruption of TIRAS. See Rosu. 


RATHUMUS (paéymoc [BL] pa0yoc? [Аз]), 
1 Esd. 2:6 f. = Ezra 48 f., REHUM, 5. 


RAVEN (27), from 350, ‘to sink ' [of the sun], ‘be 
black’; корд; corvus) It is noteworthy that the 
1. OT References: lilies and the ravens possess the 

same representative character in a 
famous saying of Jesus, at least according to the 
version in Lk. 1224 (but in Mt. 626 rà merewd) ; in the 
OT too they are referred to in evidence of God's provi- 
dential care (Job 3841 Ps. 1479). In Cant. 51: their 
glossy black plumage (cp deriv. above) is referred to. 
In Prov. 8017 Is. 3411 Zeph. 214! (crit. emend. with 


GENS AQL), other habits of the raven are mentioned, 
and in Gen. 87 the raven is stated to have been the 
first bird let out of Noah's ark.? 

[The feeding of Elijah by the ravens (1 K. 174 6) has been 
regarded as a supernatural feature appropriate to the circum- 
stances of the prophet, but if, as Cheyne suggests, Elijah's 
hiding-place was at Rehoboth in the extreme S. of Palestine, a 
reference to * Arabians' would gain considerably in plausibility, 
nor can it be a loss to edification that human instruments should 
take the place of ‘unclean’ birds like the ravens (see MizRAIM, 
$ 2 [2]). An analogy for the emendation referred to is offered by 


Jer.32 in © Pesh., which give ‘like a crow’ (27, коротту, 
na‘bd) for ‘like an Arabian’ (ЕЗУ), This is an error, but in 
Bar. 6 54 the crow is no doubt mentioned. The gods of the 


Babylonians are there likened to the crows (kopavac) that fly 
between heaven and earth. ] 


It is probable that the Heb. ‘№№ included all the 
members of the family Corvide——i.e., the crows, choughs, 
rooks, jays, and jackdaws, as well as the 
true raven. Tristram enumerates eight 
species of Corvide at present found in Palestine ; 
among which the C. zmbrinus or brown-necked raven 
may be specially mentioned, as it is almost ubiquitous. 
They feed to some extent on carrion, but will also 
attack animals of some size, though usually only when 
these are weakly or injured. 


2. Species, 


1 A comparison of Zeph. 2.с. with Is. 34 11 shows that 39) in 
the famous passage should be 277. 


? [n the cuneiform account the raven is the last; see DELUGE, 
$$ 2, 17, and cp Jastrow, Re. Bab. and Ass. 503. 
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The raven has always been regarded as a bird of 
omen, and excited superstitious awe which is not even 
3. Character. J^: entirely extinet. To the ancients 
it was one of that class of living 
creatures which were at once venerated and shunned.! 
Ft is not surprising, therefore, to find the raven in the 
list of (so-called) ‘unclean’ birds (Dt. 1414; cp CLEAN, 
§ 9)  Hesides the, Midianite chieftain's name OREB, 
the Ar. clan-name Gordé indicates that the bird did not 
always possess an ill-omened character; and it is а 
significant fact that Goráó was one of the names of 
heathenism which Mohammad made its bearer change. ? 

A. E. S.—S. A. C. 


RAZIS (paz[elic [AV*"4-] газга [Vg.]), ‘an elder 
of Jerusalem,’ ‘called Father of the Jews for his good- 
will toward them.’ His story is told in 2 Macc. 14 37077: 
The name is possibly from an original mnn ‘to 
be lean.’ The Syr., however, gives his name as 7-9-sh. 


RAZOR (AWM, etc), Nu. 65, etc. Sce BEARD. 


REAIAH (MNJ, ‘ Yahwé has scen' ; but cp JoRAH). 

1. A Calebite, son of SHoBAL ; 1 Ch. 42 (раба [P], реа [A], 
peaa [L]. _Reaiah ought also, perhaps, to be read for HAROEN 
(2...) in 1 Ch. 252, but both forms may be corruptions. 
m^ Reubenite; 1 Ch. 55 (AV REaiA; paxa [BA], pace 

86 The family name of а company of (post-exilic) Nethinim : 
Ezra247 (pend [B], para [A], ap. [L]) ; Neh. so (paca. [BN], 
paara [AL])-1 Esd. 5 31 (taetipos fy, «pos [A], раа [11]; Airus 
[AV], Jairus [RV ]). 

REBA (037), probably by transposition from 2, 
‘Arabia,’ cp REKEM [Che.]; pook, -Be [B], poBok, 
рєВєк [А], poBek, -e (L]), one of the five chiefs of 
Midian, slain after the * matter of Peor' ; Nu. 318 Josh. 
18 21. 


REBEKAH ог [NT] REBECCA (NRIN; peBekka 
[NADEL]; Redecca,; on the name, see below, § 2), sister 
of Laban, and therefore daughter of 
Nahor, according to J (see Di. on 
Gen. 2415), but daughter of Bethuel, according to P 
(see Gen. 2520). For the idyllic story of her betrothal 
and marriage, which is not only beautiful in itself, but 
a valuable record of Israelitish sentiment in the time of 
the writer or writers, it is enough to send the reader to 
the original narrative. Gunkel, it may be observed, 
thinks he can trace a double thread (Ja and J4) in this 
narrative. lt is certainly possible that more than опе 
hand has been concerned in the story; at the same 
time the narrative would hardly gain by being reduced 
to the limits of the assumed Ja. Another critic (Steuer- 
nagel, Linwanderung, 39) draws a weighty critical 
inference from the parallelism between Gen. 24 and 29. 
Independently, a larger inference of the same kind is 
drawn in 8 2 of the present article. 

It has been thought that there is a discrepancy 
between J and P as regards the original home of 
Rebekah. J brings her from Aram-naharaim, from 
the city of Nahor (2410); P from l'addan-aram (2520 /.; 
ср 282/.). The discrepancy, however, did not always 
exist. І. Н is possible to hold that both in J and in P 
Rebekah had a traditional connection with the northern 
Jerahmeelites of Hauràn (for сух most probably has been 
worn down from окоп, and «ni may have come from 


1. Traditions. 


1 Having been originally worshipped, they were honoured, 
and their presence was considered lucky; but their specific 
‘holy’ character made them ‘taboo,’ and as such they were to 
be avoided. For this paradoxical conception, see Ct.EAN, $ 7. 

2 бее WRS, An. 200, 301, We. eid.) 203. The raven 
was intimately associated with Apollo and /Esculapius; see 
Frazer, Paus. 372 f. Coronis is said to have been transformed 
into a raven. In Rome, a flight of ravens on the left hand was 
considered lucky, on the right hand unlucky. In northern 
Europe one is reminded of the ravens of Odin, and those of 
Flokki, by whose aid he discovered lceland. Similarly the 
Vikings are said to have carried ravens in their ships to be able 
to find the bearing of the nearest land (cp Castor, and for the 
painting or carving of a totem on a boat, Frazer, Totemism. 
3o). 
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sin, while pe may be miswritten for pn-—e., p» See 
LABAN, NAHOR, PADDAN-ARAM. 2. It is also plau- 
sible to hold the view set forth in JACOB, 8 3, where it 
is shown that there was possibly a still earlier tradition 
which put Laban's home at Hebron. At any rate, both 
narrators have distinguished themselves in the delinea- 
tion of Rebekah's character, which has some strong 
points of affinity to that of her son Jacob. She was 
accompanied, according to MT, to Isaac's home at 
Beer-lahai-roi (7.e., Beer-jerahmeel) by her nurse (24 59), 
who, from the corrupt text of 358, is supposed to have 
been named Deborah (see DINAH, col rro2, п. т). 
Probably, however, the ‘nurse’ is not referred to, but 
the ' precious possessions’ (nin, ср v. 53) of the newly 
won bride, In the view of the present writer Laban 
was originally a southern Jerahmeelite, originally, it 
may be, placed in the Negeb, so that he may also 
have been called TUBAL (g.v. )—a name which seems to 
underlie Олз (Bethuel!) See, further, RACHEL, § 2. 
Possibly, Rebekah is a personification alternately of 
the southern and of the northern Jerahmeelites. She 
has been, опе may almost say, created as a true woman, 
with beating heart and planning brain, by J and E. 

The explanation MEI, ‘cord’ ($ 71) is linguistically attractive ; 
cp P2772, and the morudmos Ovyarnp of one of the Onomastica 


._- (ОУ 204 29). But we cannot get to the bottom of 
2. Origin such names without considering the tribal relations 
of name. of the patriarchs; wives and husbands alike are 
tribal personifications. Itisprobable that Ahraham, 
Rebekah, and Leah-Rachel represent a tribal name. Abraham 
(from Ab-raham) means probably ‘father of Jerahmeel'; Leah and 
Rachel (doubles) come from worn-down forms of Jerahmeel. 
Rebekah, or rather Ribkah, probably also comes from the latter 
name; рлу = 2ру= рэ cp, perhaps, the clan-names or tribe- 
names Becher, Heber, and the local name Hebron.1 Observe 
that Rebekah's father Bethuel (perhaps=Tunat [g.7.]) is the 
son of Nahor—z.e., the southern Haran, by Milcah [Jerahmeel]. 
The same ethnographic traditions are repeated over and over 
again genealogically. TORK б; 


RECAH (П57)), 1 Ch. 412 RV, AV RECHAH. 


RECEIVER (001%), 15.3318, RV ‘he that weighed 
[the tribute]. Cp SCRIBE and TAXATION. 


RECHAB (22^, ' chariotcer,' perhaps short for Ben- 
rechab[-el]—z.e., son of Rekab|'el] ; 2 but more probably 
an ethnic of the Negeb [Che. ], PHXAB; but in т Ch. 25s, 
рнҳа [B], and in Jer. 3514 puyoB [N*]. On pnxag in 
Judg. 119, see Moore's note). 

1. One of the murderers of Ishbosheth (2 S. 42 f. : pexxa [B, 
in ec. 5 f 9]). His father was RIMMON (g.v). 

2. The eponym of the REcHanrTEs (2 K. 1015 Jer. 356%). 
A ‘son of Rechab' is a ‘ Rechabite’; so even in Neh. 3 14 (see 
MALCHIJAH, 7). 


RECHABITES [HOUSE OF THE] (D03999 mà; 


Откос apyaBeiN [BN], &ÀAyaBeiN ог yapaBeiN [А], 
paxaB[e]iN [©], pHyaBital [Sym.]). ‘The Rechabites 
have usually been considered to be a sort of religious 
order, analogous to the NaziRITES [g.v.], tracing its 
origin to the Jehonadab or JONADAB, son of Rechab, 
who lent his countenance to Jehu in the violent abolition 
of Baal-worship. In Jer. 35 we meet with the Rechabites 
as continuing to obscrve the rule of life ordained by 
Jonadab their ‘father,’ abstaining from wine and 
dwelling in tents in the land of Judah till the Babylonian 
invasion forced them to take refuge in Jerusalem 
(JEREMIAH ii., $17) According to Ewald (G17 3 543), 
Schrader (BZ 546), and Smend (Kel. -gesch 93 f.) 
they were an Israelitish sect which represented the 
reaction against Canaanitish civilisation, and took the 
Kenites—the old allies of Israel—as a model In 


1 A connection between the names Hebran and Ribkah has 
been already suspected by G. H. Bateson Wright (Has Israel 
Ever in Egypt ?, 180). 
` 2 So, in the main, Hommel, Das graphische m, p. 23. 
Bar-rekab['el] was а royal name at Sama in N. Syrias 
Rekab’el (or Rékab’el) was probably a charioteer-god, the 
mapedpos of the sun (cp ‘chariots of the sun,’ 2 K. 23 11). See 
G. Hoffmann (who reads Rakkab.'el), ZA, 1896, p. 2523 Sachau, 
‘Aram. Inschriften,' in SBA IV, 1896, 41. 
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т Ch. 2552, however, the ‘house of Rechab' is represented 
as belonging to the Kenites, and in 1 Ch. 412 (8L) the 
&vópes pyxaB (MT лач wx, ^ d. руфа, RV ' ће men 
of Recah') including TEHINNAH (perhaps Kinah= 
Kenite) appear among the descendants of Chelub! 
(=Caleb). We have no right to set this statement 
aside on the ground of the late date of the Chronicler. 
It is perfectly credible that the Kenites who dwelt in 
tents among the Israelites long continued to feel them- 
selves the special guardians of the pure religion of 
Yahwe, and were honoured as such by Jeremiah. Budde 
assumes that in the time of Jehu a Rechabite named 
Jonadab formally reimposed the old obligations on his 
fellow-clansmen, at the same time perhaps offering the 
privileges of fellowship to those from outside who 
accepted the Rechabite rule of life, and thus converting 
it to some extent into a religious order.? This is a 
plausible hypothesis, and rests upon the assumption 
that the Jonadab spoken of in Jer. 356-10 1416 18 is the 
Jonadab who had a connection with Jehu. It is possible, 
however, that the true name of the reputed father of the 
Kenites was not Hobab but Jonadab (see HOBAB). 
This hypothesis is, at any rate, simpler than the other 
for the Rechabite laws are those characteristic of nomad 
races—c.g., the Nabatzeans (Diod. Sic. 1994)—and we 
eannot help expecting the legislator of the Kenites to 
stand, like Moses, at the head of the history of his 
people. 

The notice in т Ch. 2550 is therefore most probably 
to be accepted, except in so far as the corrupt name 
'Hammath'? there given to the ‘father’ of the 
Rechabites is concerned. Rechabites and Kenites are 
synonymous terms. No doubt this second name 
'Rechabites' is puzzling; nor is it easy to believe 
that Yahwé, the God of the Kenites, had Recab-el 
(charioteer-god) as a title, It is a question, therefore, 
whether the readings p:223 ' Rechabites,’ and 227 лз 
‘house of Rechab,’ ought not to be emended in 
accordance with many analogies elsewhere, unless 
indeed we assume that the popular speech, which 
uses transposition freely, fluctuated. In Judg. 
4тт we meet with ‘Heber the Kenite, and in c. 17 
with ‘the house of Heber the Koenite.' It is highly 
probable that 335, p'323 should be either «zn, or 3m, 
pn In the former case, Jonadab eomes before us 
anew as 'a son of Heber,' and the Rechabites become 
'Heberites.' In the latter ‘Rechab’ gives place to 
' Rehob' (=REHOBOTH) and * Rechabites' to ‘ Reho- 
bites’ (=Rehobothites). Perhaps the former view is 
preferable. We can now see the full force of Judg. 
411, ‘Now Heber the Kenite (the eponym of the 
‘* Heberites," miscalled '* Rechabites '') had severed him- 
self from Kain, even from the b'ne Hobab ( Jonadab ?). 
The Heberites (Rechabites) of Israel are à branch of 
the Heberites (Rechabites) of N. Arabia, equally with 
whom they honoured Jonadab as their ancestor and 
legislator. 


Possibly 425 +35 in Judg. 411 (cp Nu. 1029) should rather be 
"3D °32—i.¢., the Heberites Whether ‘Heber’ (ср p35 320 
Hos. бо) had originally a religious sense, and marked out the 
Kenites as a priestly tribe (cp Jer. 35 19, and see Moses, § 10), 
or whether it is connected with the mysterious Habiri of the 
Amarna Tablets (see HEBREW LANGUAGE, and cp HEBER) is of 
course uncertain. Another form which the second name of the 
Kenites has assumed by corruption is almost certainly the 
КАНАВ [g.v.] of legend. Very possibly, too, the Danite place- 
name BENE-BERAK should be Bene-rechab—i.c., Bene-heber; 
indeed the famous Barak (Judg.45) was perhaps really a 
Heberite (= Heber the Кепе). See KENiTES. | a 

Later Jewish tradition said that the Rechabites intermarried 
with the Levites and so entered the temple service. Hege- 
sippus, in his account of the death of James the Just, even 
speaks of Rechabite priests, and makes one of them protest 


1 See Meyer, Entst. 147. 

2 See Budde, ‘The Nomadic Ideal in the NT,’ New World, 
Dec. 1895. p. 729, not overlooking the interesting note on the 
possible Kenite origin of Yahwism ; also Religion of Israel to 
the Exile, 20, 44, 120 (1899). 


3 Read perhaps non (=southern Мааса). Ср Hematu. 
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against the crime (Eus. WF 2 23). Recent writers have tried to 

find the descendants of the Rechabites in this or that modern 

tribe. Such attempts could not but be illusory. Cp L. Gautier, 

‘A propos des Récabites,' La liberté chrétienne, June 15, 1gor. 
Dake G: 

RECHAH, RV Recah (139), 1 Ch. 4:2 (pupa [A], 


pHyaàB [BL]. See CALEB, $ 4; RECHABITES. 


RECONCILE, RECONCILIATION. The words are: 

т. kipper, DD, éftAdoxoua, Lev. 630 815 1620 Ezek. 
45151720—where RV always has ‘atone’ ‘make atonement’ 
(cp ATONE); ¢&tAacis Nu. 291rt, é€iAagua, 15.195 Ps, 
497 (488)t, efcAacuds Wisd. 1821 Ecclus.55 1611 1729 181220 
(ВС; Heb. пур twice). 

2. hithrassah, SIDN, ё:аААассоџаі 1 5.994. In 2 S.2423 
‘accept,’ in Gen. 3311 (e)Aoyety) Mal. 18 (rpoaóéycaa:) ‘be 
pleased with’; dcaAAayy (Ecclus. 2222 27 21). 

3. 2112, КОП, éfcAdcKopat, 2 Ch. 2924, AV ‘make reconcilia- 
tion,’ RV ‘make a sin offering.’ See SACRIFICE, $$ 28a, 44% 

The NT words are: 

4. ё:аААасаєсбо Mt. 524 (cp 2, and 2 Macc. $ 29 [V]). 

5. KataAAagoew Кот. 5 то (ср 2 Масс. 15 733 829[A]), karaA- 
Хау Rom. 511 1115 2 Cor. 51819 (cp 2 Масс, 520), 

б. amoxataAAacoew Eph. 2 16 Col. 120 ft 

7. tAdoxeaGat Lk.1813 Heb. 217, RV ‘ propitiation' (Ps. 653 
[4], etc.), cp (Aaa ós 1 Јп. 22 410 EV ‘ propitiation' ; cp Ecclus. 


1820 [А] 353 [х*; е&л. BNc3A] 2 Масс. 333 ; see also MERCV 
SEAT. Deissmann (Меме Bibelstud. $2) brings forward a parallel 
to the construction iAágkeg0ac ágaprías (Heb.217) in an in- 
scription relative to a sanctuary in Asia Minor, qv (&uapríav) 
ov py Svimrat é$erdoagðaı (sic). It is noteworthy, as regards 
the use of the idiom, that iAáaxea6a: is employed alternately 
with ka@apiopov rotetcar in (5 to represent the conception 
of atonement. The latter phrase regards the act with reference 
to its effect upon men, the former with reference to its signifi- 
cance in relation to God. 


RECORD (лш, RV ‘he that voucheth for me,’ 
Jobl6:9f. See WITNESS. 


RECORDS (Esth 6: Ex.1714); see HISTORICAL 
LITERATURE, $ 5. 

RECORDER (1 3115—i.e., ‘ one who brings to mind, ' 
'remembrancer' ; ANAMIMNHCKWN [four times and 
Is. 363 O28]; үпоммнматографос [four times]! 
ETT! TWN YTTIOMNHMATOON [2 S. 816], YTIOMIMNHC- 
ком [2 S. 2024, [L] x K. 43 (BL)]; a commentartis),? 
the title of a high officer (Jehoshaphat, Joah are named) 
in the court of the kings of Judah (2 S. 816 2024 1 K. 43 
2 К.181837 1 Ch. 1815 2 Ch. 348 Is. 363 22+). RVme- 
always has 'chronicler'; AV™£-, often, ‘remembraneer’ 
or ‘writer of chronicles.' The sense in which the word 
was taken by @ and Vg. is obvious. The Hebrew title 
might suggest that of the ' magister memorixe' at the 
Roman Imperial court (Smith, Dict. Gr. and Rom. Ant., 
s.v. 'Magister'), or that of the king's remembrancer, 
whose duty formerly was to remind the judges of the 
Exchequer Court ‘of such things as are to be ealled 
and attended to for the benefit of the crown ' (Bouvier, 
Law Dict, s.v.). But the office of the »az£rr was 
almost certainly much more responsible than either of 
these. It might perhaps more aptly be compared to 
that of one of the chief advisers of the crown or of the 
‘keeper of the king's conscience.! See GOVERNMENT, 
§ 21; cp HISTORICAL LITERATURE, § 5. 

On the 'story-writer, RVmg. ‘recorder’ (БУР bys, 6 rà 
mpooninrovra, ср v. 21 (0) ypadwy тё mp.), of т Esd. 217, see 
REHUM, s, where 'governor' (lit. *man of command?) is 
suggested as a more likely equivalent. 

RED ('2'?2D); see Coroums, § 8 (DIN, "MON, 
YON, чоп), and for Reddish (0707), see 25., $ то. 


RED CORAL (D'28), Job28:8. Кут. ; 
CORAL. 


See 


1 According to Strabo (797) the dmouymparoypdpos was one 
of the four native officers recognised in the Roman province 
of Egypt—the others being the é£rygrjs, the ардйкаетт}$, and 
the vukrep.vós a rpa Tiyós. 

2 The senator whose duty it was to compile the acta diurna 
of the Roman Senate received the title ab actis [or a com- 
mentariis] senatus. Under the empire the office was usually 
held as an annual one, after the quastorship, but before the 
үү or adileship (Smith, Dict. Gr. and Кот. Ant., s.v. 

са). 
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Те REDEEMER, REDEMPTION. 
JOEL. 


RED HEIFER (TATIN ПЭ), Nu.192 7 [P,] 
See CLEAN AND UNCLEAN, § 17 ; and SACRIFICE, § 38. 
On the symbolism of the red hue see CLEAN AND 
UNCLEAN, § 16, end, 


RED SEA. At Ras Mohammad the Red Sea, ' one 
of the most remarkable oceanic gulfs on the globe,' is 
divided by the peninsula of Sinai into two gulfs, the 
western or Gulf of Suez, now about 130 geographical 
m. in length, with an average width of about 18, and 
the eastern or Gulf of 'Akabah, about go m. long, and 
of proportionate narrowness. On the question as to 
the extent of the Red Sea in early historie times, sce 
EXODUS i., § 15. 

Whether by the statement in Ex. 10:9 that the W. wind 
‘took up the locusts and drove them into the “Кеа Sea” 
Corne, eis THY épvOpàv 0dAac cav), the whole of what is known 
to geography as the Red Sea is meant, or only the Heroopolitan 
gulf (Gulf of Suez), cannot be decided from this passage alone. 
It is evident that the western gulf is meant in 13 18 (the way of 
the wilderness of the Red Sea—which the Israelites followed 
leaving Egypt) In 154, Pharaoh's captains are drowned in 
the Red Sea (parallel: ‘sea,’ the expression generally used in 
the chapters on the passage through ‘the sea’), in v. 22 the 
Israelites leave the Red Sea, Similarly Nu. 1425 38104 Dt. 
11 (after B, correctly EV) до 11 4 Josh. 2 10 423 24 $ Judg. 11 16, 
etc., mean the Arabian gulf of the ancients, the modern Gulf of 
Suez. The eastern gulf, the sinus lantticus or Gulf of 
‘Akabah, seems to be meant in Ex. 28 31 (?) (frontier of Israel) 
Nu. 214 (S. of the territory of Edom) Dt.21 (to the S. of Mt. 
Seir) т K. 926 (ships built at Ezion-geber, on the Red Sea) 
Jer. 49 21 (adjoining the Edomites). Consequently, the name 
seems to apply to the Red Sea in general. 

The rendering of the English version goes back 
through the Vulgate to the 'Epv6pà 0áXacca of GPAL 
(where only Judg. 1116 has 04Ласса Did). 
The expression is common to classical 
(zEschylus, Pindar, Herodotus) and biblical 
Greek (т Maec. 49 Wisd. 10 18 197 Acts 7 36 Heb. 1129). 
The original meaning of the name was a subject of 
discussion with the Greeks. They thought of a source 
with reddish water, or of the alleged reddish colour of 
the sea itself, or of that of the mountains surrounding 
it; or they invented a king Erythras.! ¥Egyptologists 
have compared the name dosref, ‘red land,’ given by 
the ancient Egyptians to the desert in contrast to the 
kémet, ' black land'—z.e., cultivable ground or Egypt 
proper (see EGvPT, § 1); also the Edomites as alleged 
‘red men,’ or the ‘zfury around Goshen (861).? Un- 
fortunately, none of these names is ever found eonneeted 
with the Red Sea; on the Egyptian name ‘ water’ (or 
sea) ‘of the cirele’ (or circuit?) and the hypothetical 
explanation of this expression, cp WMM As. u. Eur. 
254. Thus the origin of the Greek name is certainly to 
be sought for not in Egypt, but among the Semites. 
Some misunderstanding of a Palestinian or Syriac ex- 
pression by the Greeks is quite likely. It must be 
recalled, in passing, that the Greeks used the name in 
a much wider sense than we do, extending it over the 
whole sea between Africa and India (cp Herod. 211, 
etes 

The Hebrew name yam sh, гур-п`—7.е., sea of the 
water-plant szfi—is also mysterious. The sph (see 

2. Yam FLAG, 1) belongs specially to Egypt (ep 

Porn Ex.235 15.196) and the Nile; only in 

Sape: Jon. 26 is it used of seaweeds, probably by 
poetic license. The word seems to be identical with 
the Coptic Ҳооүф, fepyrus, which is not found in 
the earlier language but appears as £z-/i in texts of the 


See 


1. épvOpà 
ӨддЛасса. 


1 See Wiedemann's Commentary оп Herod. 2 11 (who quotes 
Strabo, 16779, Mela, 38, Nearchus, зо, Eust. Dion. Perieg.56) 
The statement that the expression is found in an Egyptian 
inscription is incorrect. 

2 Wiedemann, /.с. ч М 

3 The Persian gulf also thus belonged to it. The tradition 
that the Pheenicians came originally from the Red 5ea—£e., 
Lower Babylonia—has been strangely misunderstood by scholars. 
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nineteenth dynasty.! Whether it be a foreign or а 
vernacular word cannot be determined ; consequently 
it must remain an open question whether it was borrowed 
from Egyptian by the Palestinians or vice versd. It is 
remarkable that the Coptie version, which otherwise 
strictly follows 6, in Exodus renders ‘Sea of Jar' which 
seems to be sari, oapt—according to "Theophrastus, 
Pliny, and Hesychius, the name of an Egyptian water- 
plant (see Peyron, Lex. Copt. 304, who, however, 
prefers an impossible etymology).? It would therefore 
seem that the Coptic translator here consulted the 
Hebrew, rendering ‘sea of papyrus-plants' (Luther 
renders Schilfmeer). ‘These aquatic plants, of course, 
never grew in the salt water of the Red беа; modern 
travellers have found, not without diffieulty, some 
clumps of reeds on spots not far from Sucz where fresh 
water mixes with the Red Sea (see Knobel-Dillmann, 
on 1х. 1318); but the derivation of the name from 
these would be more than improbable. Others have 
thought (after Jon. 216) of seaweeds which are said to 
be plentiful in some parts of the Red Sea; but the 
common, early use of the word sw is against this. 
We can understand how Brugsch (//Zxode, 11, etc.) 
was led by these freshwater plants to assume the 
swamps of NE. Egypt as the locality of the Exodus ; 
he quite forgot, however, that the name yam sup 
applies also to the .Elanitie gulf.” The freshwater 
Timsah-lake with its large marshes full of reeds, ex- 
actly at the entrance of Goshen, would fulfil all con- 
ditions for the Exodus and for the Hebrew name (see 
Exopus i., $16). The word ‘sea’ is used of lakes in 
most oriental languages, especially in Hebrew (cp Nu. 
Зит = Sea vot Ghaneret ete.) still) мош Бе 
very strange if the Croeodile Lake, or other swamps on 
the frontier of NE. Egypt, should have furnished a 
name to the whole Red Sea, including the .;Elanitic 
gulf which was nearer to most Palestinians than the 
Egyptian lakes. On the connection between the present 
bitter lakes and the Gulf of Suez, whieh most seholars 
assume for biblical times, see Exopus i., $ 15. ln the 
opinion of the present writer this theory must be re- 
jected, and thus the Hebrew name remains obscure. 
W. M. M. 
With wonted precision and discriminating use of authorities 
DDB's Lericon (5.7% m2) gives the following, on which it is not 
superfluous to comment, because it 1s one of the 
3. Is the objects of the present work to intermix the old and 


solution the new, and by a junction of the forces of all 
hopeless 2 critical students, to make definite advances where- 
ever this is possible, *'r357D* probably = sea of 

rushes or reeds (less probably sea of{city] Sufi), which Greek 
includes in wider name дал. épv0pa, Ned Sea (ср Di. Ex. 13 18 
and especially WM M As. м. Eur. 42 f., who explains as name 
originally given to upper end of Gulf of Suez, extending into 
Bitter Lakes, shallow and marshy, whence reeds [probably 
also reddish colour]); name applied only to arms of Red Sea,’ 
most often to Gulf of Suez, sometimes to Gulf of ‘Акаба. It is 
noted also that 07072 should possibly be read for 'o Sin in 
Dt.1:r. BDB also points out (s.v. C?) that in Ex. 142 (2/5) 9 
Is. 51 то (025) 63 11, etc. O°, and in Is. 11 15 probably censet 
=the ‘Red Sea; In the latter statement, however, ‘probably’ 
seems to be an exaggeration. ‘ The tongue (Бау?) of the sea of 
Egypt’ is astrange circumlocution for *r27£* ; indeed, to render 


puso, ‘Egypt’ in zv. 11 15 is only plausible if 4x may be 
rendered ‘Syria’ (cp Stade, 24 7712291). That there are errors 
in the text of 11 11-16, is certain ; that pe? is sometimes a cor- 
ruption of беро" (cp Ps.(?) on Ps. 120 3), may also be assumed ; 
that men sometimes stands for тун CXshbur), a synonym of 
молу Qerahmeel) is also difficult to gainsay. Methodical 
criticism, therefore justifies us in reading, DONYO’ ^ enm 
[2722], * And Yahwé shall place а ban upon the Ishmaelites ' 
(cp v. 14); CSO is an archaising gloss. Even alone, this 


1 бее WMM As. u. Eur. тот. Sébe(2), ‘reed,’ which was 
formerly compared with mo is different. 
2 Ebers, Durch Gosen, 519, makes it probable that this word 


is sxin hieroglyphics. This, however, could not weil be 
identical with the above Coptic word. 


3 The Sirbonian bog would, however, justify the name as 
little as the Gulf of Suez. 
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would suggest the view that "20°C! may be an early textual 
corruption, nor could it be said that ‘Sea of Süph' was improb- 
able, except on the ground that the correctness of the supposed 
place-name * Süph ' in Dt. 11 was open to question. But when 
we have recognised that paso, Neh.757, is a corruption of 
nbós—4£e., Zarephath in tbe Negeb (see SoruERETH)—it at 
once becomes a plausible view that 455 or rp in the MT are 
sometimes corrupt abbreviations of the same place-name Zare- 
phath (Sarephath). Just as the ‘ Dead Sea’ was called nbsa а» 
a popular corruption (as many text-critical considerations snggest) 
of ^um p, 50 ma7c*, asa name forthe Gulf of 'Akabah, may be 
a corrupt abbreviation of nE237C^, where X is to be taken asa 
race-name-the Zarephathites (see ZanEPHATH) А similar 
explanation may be given of бирн and Suruan. Prof. Sayce 
(Crit. Mon. 255 ff.) is of opinion that Yam Süph, wherever the 
phrase occurs, means the Gulf of 'Akabah. This, however, 
involves the further statement that the identification of the sea 
crossed by the Israelites with the Yam Süph (Ex. 154 22) is in- 
correct. This is surely too bold. In Ex. 15 422, as elsewhere, 
the best course is to read дечу ng: (cp Moses, 8 12), unless, 
indeed, we prefer to read pony g> АП difficulties are obviated, 
if we adopt the view of the primitive tradition respecting Israel 
advocated in col. 3208 f, and suppose that the place of sojourn 
of the primitive Israelites was in the land of Mizrim, adjoining 
the land of Jerahmeel, on the border of the Negeb (see NEGER). 
lt is possible that the legend spoke of a great deliverance of the 
Israelites in poss 2» where i2 (sometimes corrupted into 
ps * Javan ’) represents byony (Јегаһтее]). Quite early, the 
mark of abbreviation in's may have been lost, and ^x have 
become corrupted into 3539 and rp. Then, floating mythic 


stories may have led to an alteration of the old legend. One 
such possible story is referred to elsewhere (Moses, § то). 
Another may now be added. We know that ps5 (Mizrim? or 
Mizraim?) was regarded as the antitype of the primitive [3m 
or ‘dragon’ (see Dracon, § 4). There was also, in the Creation- 
story, a statement of the production of the dry land hy the with- 
drawal of the water from a part of the ocean's bed (Gen. 19). 
'This may very well have been regarded as a type of the deliver- 
ance of the Israelites, the story of which (so soon as textual 
corruption made this possible) was adjusted so as to fit this in- 
tuition. On Jon. 26 (*sz/A, was bound about my head’), see 
Crit. Bib, On the whole, the closing sentence of § 2 seems to 
the present writer to be perfectly correct ; but a special biblical 
scholar ought hardly to rest withont trying some fresh avenue 


to the truth. М-М. М, S кЕ/.; ОКС S: 
REED. т. П)0, #йлей, 1 K.1415 Kadamoc (2 K. 


1821 Is. 366, etc., Mt. 117 1220, ete.), is a word which 
is common to Heb., Syr., Arab., and Ass, and 
has passed into Gr. and Lat. as каммд—сал»а, 
and into Eng. as ‘cane.’ The name is probably of 
Semitic origin (Lag. Uebers. 50; Barth, JI Vominalé. 89 c); 
but the nature of its connection with the root asp is 
obscure.! Besides the general meaning ‘stalk’ (Gen. 
41522) or ‘shaft’ (Ex. 37 17, etc.),? mp is used more 


specifically of (a) reedgrass, (4) sweet or aromatic cane(?). 

(a) Reedgrass is frequeutly mentioned, though there 
is little to help in determining the particular species 
intended. It was distinct from sz^£ (see FLAG) aud 
geome’ (see Rusit), but like these grew by the banks 
of rivers (e.g., the Nile, Is. 196) and pools (Is. 357). 
It appears to have been somewhat tall (Job 40 2:) and 
thick (to justify the metaphor in Job 3122; EV 
‘bone,’ АУ: * chanel-bone') ; and the jointed nature 
of the stalk appears to be indicated in the repeated 
references to the broken or bruised reed (2 К.1821, 
etc.).? | Perhaps the most probable identifieation 
is with the tall Avruado Donax, l., which grows 
abundantly in S. Europe: though other species may 
have been included under the name.* In Ps. 68[30]31 
mp rn certainly cannot be rendered ‘the company of 


spearmen’ (as AV); such a phrase can only be rendered 
‘the wild beast of the reeds’ (cp AV"£., ‘the beasts of 
the reeds’). The animal intended may be the crocodile 


1 The ГР (lance) of 2 S. 2116, may be a kindred word, though 
the correctness of the text is very questionable. 

2 So of the beam of a balance (1s. 466), and of a measuring 
reed or rod (Ezek. 40 3, etc.), on which last see WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES, $ 1. 

3 With these references cp the Talmudic phrase ‘ push with a 
reed '——of a feeble arguer (Löw, 344). 

4 The evidence of the Syriac lexicographers is somewhat in 
favour of Arundo Phragmites, L. (Löw, 341). 
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(cp Ps. 7414, etc.), or the hippopotamus (cp Job 4021). 
A symbol of Egyptian power seems to be required, and 
this the hippopotamus nowhere is. Sce CROCODILE. 
[It is not surprising, considering the obscurity of the context, 
that opinion should not be quite unanimous. Duhm thinks 
that the swine is meant (cp 8013 [14]), as the symbol of a Syrian 


population. Cheyne (/’s.(2)) reads jgm wp mm, ‘the wild 
beasts of pointed horns.' | 

(^) By the line of Cant. 4т Is. 4324 Ezek. 27 19, the 
aes mp of Jer.620, and the рл mp of Ex. 3023 is 
meant some aromatic product. lt formed an ingredient 
in the holy anointing oil, the others being myrrh, 
cinnamon, cassia, and olive oil. It came to the Jews 
‘from a far country’ (Jer. 620, cp Ezek. 27 19), and was 
costly (Is. 4324). The more general use of kinek in 
other passages suggests that this * fragrant cane' wasan 
aromatic reed or flag, such as -lxorus Calamus, L.: 
others, however, prefer to identify the substance as 
cassia bark, which is yielded by ‘various species of cin- 
namomum oceurring in the warm countries of Asia from 
India eastward’ (Flück. and Hanb. 527). 

2. ny. ‘droth (xt; Т5. 197+}, which is in AV 
rendered ‘paper reeds,’ means properly ' bare places,’ 
and (if not corrupt, see Che, SBOT, and Marti, ad doc.) 
refers to the uncultivated and treeless meadows along 
the banks of the Nile. 

3. wax, dgammim, which generally means pools or 
marshes, is in Jer. 5132 (but 6 has overéuara [BNA] 
or gvorhuaTta [B*?>Q] though Aq., Sym. translate ENN) 
applied to the clumps or beds of reeds (such as grow 
on marshy spots), which are said to be ‘burned with 
fire’ (Grätz, however, would read счбчқ, ‘castles '). 
Cp Роог, т. i 

+ any, ‘dha, is twice іп RV text (Gen. 41218) and 
once in КҮ". (Job 8:11) rendered 'reed-grass': on 
this see FLAG. 

5. nsx, eh, in Job 926+ (ixvos 0000?) is rightly 
rendered ‘reed’ in RV'"&, Cp Ass. аби or apu. The 
allusion is to the light canoes or skiffs of reed anciently, 
and still, in use on the Nile; cp Is. 182 (‘vessels of 
papyrus’) and SBOT ad loc. 

[It is not strange that this rendering should be a distinctly 


modern one. The explanation of /?e7 as ‘reed’ only goes back 
to Hiller (//¢evophyticon, 1725) and Schultens (1737) Vg. 


(following Tg.) gives poma portantes (cp 28); Symm. emev- 
Sovoa: (А Уша. ‘ships of desire’); Pesh. and over до MSS read 
nzw, ‘(ships of) hostility ' ; and lastly Olshausen reads nas, 


‘(ships of) wings.’ See Osprey, ad fin., for a new emendation.] 
N. M. 


REEDS, WILD BEAST OF THE. See above т (a). 


REELAIAH or rather, Reeliah (MYON; peedcia 
[В], peeAiac [AL], Ezra22=Neh.77, RAAMIAH= 
т Esd, 58 where it is corruptly REESAIAS [AV], RESATAS 
[RV], (pnoatov [BA], бєшо» [L = mny = moy2]); the 
form REELIAS [g.v.], however, appears elsewhere in 
the same verse, Like ' Raamiah' it may represent 
'Jerahmeel'; the existence of N. Arabian elements 
within the Jewish community can hardly be denied 
(Che.) Ср REGEM-MELECH. 


REELIUS, RV Reelias (BopoAciov [B], peeAiov 
[А]), a duplicate of the name of the fourth in the post- 
exilic list of leaders in 1 Esd. 58, which has by a scribe's 
error been substituted for Baro: (see v.:4 [A]) or 
Baroyai [L], Ze., Bigvai (see Ezra 22 Neh. 7 7). 


REESAIAS (рнслмоү [BA], 1 Esd. 58— Ezra 22, 
REELAIAH. 


REFINER (529?) Mal. 32 ft 
METALS, 

REFUGE, CITIES OF (opan *0), Josh. 202. 
See AsYLUM, § 5, and cp 8 6, 8; LEVITES. 


REGEM (037; parem [B], pe. [A] perma [L]), 
a Calebite name, one of the sons of Jahdai; 1 Ch. 247. 
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REGEM-MELECH (770-027; apBeceep [BNT], 
-cep [N*?], -cecep [А], -cee [Q], o BaciAeyc ; see 
below). A citizen of Jerusalem concerned in a deputa- 
tion sent to the prophet Zechariah, Zech. 72 (see 
SHAREZER, 2). Most probably (as Marquart suggests) 
he is to be identified with RAAMIAH, one of the twelve e) 
leaders of the Jews (Ezra22 and parallel passages). 
The present writer suspects, however, that both 
' Raamiah ' and ' Regem-melech ' are simply corruptions 
of ' Jerahmeel.' The Jew spoken of would be (like so 
many others) partly of Jerahmeelite extraction. It 
would thus become unnecessary to explain Regem in 
Regem-melech by the Aram. pn, Jacz/ari. 

Marti now (1897) reads, for * Regem-melech and his men,' 


А 


‘fourteen men,’ сеем "wy лудлм, a trace of which he finds in 
G's арВетеєр 6 Васе. ' This accounts rather ingeniously for 
«pfeaeep. But we have no right to eliminate E» Di epBeaecp 
may represent ISNI (ср ISNIe"}—/e., "UN AT (=Asshurite 
Arabia) Cp SHAREZER, 2; КАВ-5НАКЕН. | T. Kk. G 

REHABIAH (DIWY2rn, 'Yah is a wide place,’ cp 
the пзе of 277 in Ps. 42 1837 [36] or quite as possibly 
an ethnic= IN, ‘Rehobite’ (Che.) ; PaaBia), b. 
Eliezer b. Moses (т Ch. 2317 2421: àBia [L]; 2625: 
paBiac [B]. paa. [А], Вил [L]). Cp Moses, RECHA- 
BITES, REIIOBOAM. 


REHOB (107, ' broad place’ ; pow B [BAL]). 

I. The northern limit of the ‘spies,’ apparently 
Aramæan, and in the direction of Hamath (Nu. 13er 
paag [B], pow0 [F] 2 5. 108 poaB [A], Bat6paag [1.]) ; 
see BETH-REHOB. In the context cf both passages, 
however (see NEGEB, MAMRE, ZOBAM), there are 
phenomena which suggest that both ' Rehob' and the 
' Beth-rehob ' of 2 5. 106 are incorrectly or imperfectly 
written for ‘Rehoboth,’ and that this ‘ Rehoboth’ is 
the place of that name in the Negeb (see REHOBOTII). 
‘Hamath’ may be miswritten for Maacath or MAACAH 
(g.v.), not improbably the southern Maacah. И may 
be added that, from this point of view, ‘Aram’ in the 
original narrative which underlies 2 S. 10 meant ' Jer- 
ahmeel,' a still shorter form of which is RAM (g.z.) ; also 
that ‘ben Rehob,’ the designation of Hadad-ezer in 
2 5. 8312, probably means ‘native of Rehoboth' (see 
ZOBAH). TARAG: 

2. and 3. The name of two unidentified Asherite 
cities, the one mentioned between Ebron and Hammon 
(Josh. 1928, paaß [B]), the other with Accho and Aphek 
(20. 30, paav [B, see UMMAH], pae [А] -o8 [Compl.], 
apw[I.]). There may well have been several Rehobs; 
but the mention of two in the Asherite list seems 
due to an error. It is only the second one whieh 
we know to have existed. It is enumerated (with 
Aphek and Accho) in Judg. 13: (epew [B]) among the 
cities of Asher in which the Canaanites remained ; and 
again in Josh. 2131 (P, paag [B]), x Ch. 675 |60] (om. 
L) in a post-exilic list of Levitical cities assigned to 
the b'ne Gershon.? A possible connection with айди ?] 
in an Eg. list, may be mentioned (cp WMM As. u. Eur. 
394) Of more importance, however, is the occurrence 
of the name rakubu (pap. Anast.) between Аула (see 
HEBER, 1), and Zayfg-Sa'-á-ry (perhaps Beth-shean ?),3 
which is doubtless the same as the ooh, pow of the 
Onom., situated near Beth-shean (OS@) 14521 28682 f. ). 
Now this Rehob in OT times must have been included 
within the borders of Issachar. It seems not improbable 
that the name in Josh. 1928 (see above) has been 
accidentally transplanted from the list of cities of 
Issachar once given by E in vv. 17-23.4 See BETH- 
REHOB, S. A. C. 


1 Cp Ahijah (1 S. 14 3) = Ahimelech (1 S. 22 9-12). 
2 The criticism of Josh. 19 is difficult. See Josnua, 
8 6, Addis, Doc. Hex. 1230 / 2467 /, and cp Олу. Flex. 


ad loc. Ue К 
3 WMM As, и. Eur. 153; cp rukaba (Sosenk list) together 


with ZZafurasa (see HAPHARAIM). Е 
4 Of the older document only v. 17a has survived. The rest 
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REHOB (37). 1. 2 S. 8312; 


BETH-REHOB ; HADADEZER. 
2. А Levite signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i, § 7); 


Neh. 10 11 [12] (B om., powß [AL], poof [Xc.a mg.]). 
REHOBOAM (00277), as if ' the clan is enlarged,’ 1 


But mam, REHABIAH, favours the view that either py is the 
divine name ‘Amm cp AMMI, NAMES 1х), or [Che.] the name 
is, or represents, one of the current modifications of ‘ Jerahmeel.' 
Possibly the true form was Rebab'el, just as the true form of 
JEROBOAM [g.2.) may have been Jerubba'al; the origin of both 
names, however, may be suspected to have been ‘ Jerahmeel.' 
Cp, however, Gray HPN, 59; роВоац [BAL]). 

Son of Solomon, and first King of Judah (about 930 
B.C. ?). According to 2 Ch. 1213 the queen-mother was 
‘Naamah, an Ammonitess.' This supposed half- 
Ammonitish origin of Rehoboam would be important, 
were it probable (cp the ~'am in the name). But we 
have no reason to think that Solomon's chief wife was 
an Ammonitess. Much more probably he married the 
'companion' of David's old age, by an error (it seems) 
of G and MT called Abishag. If so, тусу may bea 
corruption of mesg, Sunammith, and Rehoboam's 


mother was probably Naamah the Shunamite (єр Cant. 
6:2 [1:3]. The queen-mother, however, need not have 
been an Issacharite ; the Shunem from which she came 
was most probably in the Negeb (see SHUNAMMITE). 
Had it been otherwise, Rehoboam might have counted 
on the support of the tribesmen of Issachar. But 
1ѕѕасһагіќеѕ were certainly not among ‘the young men 
that had grown up with him and stood before him,’ of 


whom we are told in 1 K. 128. 

The traditional story of the events which led to the disruption 
is considered elsewhere (see JEROBOAM, 1. It is necessary, 
however, to refer to it again in connection with the article 
Ѕогомом. It would seem that in spite of the compulsory (?) 
cession of twenty citiesto the king of Missur, Solomon succeeded 
in retaining a large part of the Negeb. It also appears that as 
late as the time of Amos (see PROPHET, $ 35) Israelites from the 
N. frequented the venerable sanctuaries of the Negeb—a region 
which the second Jeroboam had recovered for Israel. It is 
further probable that the place-name which appears in Genesis 
(MT) as ‘Shechem' should rather be Cusham, and that a place 
in the Negeb, on the border of the N. Arabian Cush is intended. 
See SHECHEM. Very possibly it was there that the great 
assembly was held, which issued in the rejection of Rehoboam 
by the larger part of Israel. That the story given in 1 K. 12 is 
correct, is intrinsically improbable. We do not know what it 
was that actually kindled the spark of disaffection, nor is it 
necessary that we should. The differences of N. and S. were 
reasons enough for a separation ; in race and perhaps even in 
matters of cultus there was by no means complete unity among 
the federated clans of Israel. Was Rehoboam really forty- 
one years old at his accession? We may doubt it, even without 
laying stress on 1 K. 128; cp 2 Ch. 137. So far as we can see, 
he displayed no vigour, even in the feud between himself and 
Jeroboam ; the historians ascribe this partly to the intervention 
of a prophet named SHEMAIAH. And in spite of the cities in 
the S. which Solomon (and, as the Chronicler states, Rehoboam 
himself) had fortified, he could not hinder the successful in- 
cursion of * Shishak, king of Egypt,’ or rather ' Cushi, king of 
Misrim' (see SHisHAK), which resulted in the loss of the 
treasures which Solomon had collected for the temple. This is 
the one great event recorded of his reign. See IsRAEL, 8 28, 
andon Rehoboam's wives (2 Ch. 11 1820), MAACAH, MAHALATH. 

лке. 


REHOBOTH (Dn: eypyywpia [ADL]), the 
name of one of the wells dug by Isaac (Gen. 2622). 
1. Identifica- $ CE Réhóboth was really, 
tiom. owever, an important place, to which 
great kings and diviners appear to have 
traced their origin, and where great prophets took 
refuge, and received messages from their God (see 
below). It may perhaps be the city of Rubuta men- 
tioned in the Am. Tab. (18213 183:o) and once 
called apparently Hubuti (23947). In I838-:o we read 
that the warriors of Gazri, Gimti, and Kilti have taken 
the region of Rubuti.  Gimti is Gimti-Kirmil, Ze, 
Gath of JERAHMEEL (g.7., $ 4 [/]), Kilti is Keilah. 
The localities, except Gezer, lie pretty near together. 
Presumably the site is that of the mod. Au4aibeh, 8 


see КЕНОВ і. І; 


has been rejected in favour of P's account of the tribal limits; 
see Addis (ос. czt.). 
1 Cp the play on the name in Ecclus. 47 23 (Heb. text), 
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hours SW. of Beersheba, at the point ‘ from which the 
roads across the desert, after having been all united, 
again diverge towards Gaza and Hebron.' Robinson, 
who visited the place, hesitated to make this identifica- 
tion, because ' this appears to have been nothing but a 
well’ (ЗК 1291). Rowlands! and Palmer saw more 
clearly. In the Маду itself there is only one well; but 
on the sloping sides of the side-valley, in which the 
ruins are situated, are many wells, reservoirs, and 
cisterns. ‘A little beyond this the Wady opens out, 
and receives the name of Bahr bela mi (‘the waterless 
sea [lake]’), and on the left comes in a small valley 
called иіле? er-Ruhaibeh, in which names are preserved 
both the Sitnah and Rehoboth of the Bible’ (Palmer, 
Desert of the Exodus, 385). Probably Ruhaibeh also 
represents the ‘Rehoboth by the River’ of Gen. 3637 
(5223 Naini; powpwh тїз тара тоташби, or той тотацой 
[AL], om. B; de fluvio Rohoboth, or de R. que juxta 
amnem sita est [Vg.]. See Saunt (2), PETHOR. The 
appended description distinguished this Rehoboth from 
other places of the same name. The 'River' is the 
River of Misrim (see MIZRAIM, § 24; EGYPT, RIVER 
OF). For passages in the accounts of Bela, Balaam, 
and Elijah, in which Rehoboth appears under disguises 
due to corruption in the text, see BELA, CHERITH, 
PETHOR ; also MARCABOTH, NEGEB, § 2c. 

This, however, does not exhaust the list of probable 

references to Rehoboth. It may have been displaced 

by ‘Hebron’ in Gen. 232 3527 Judg. 
ge ОЕ lio? (see KIRJATH-ARBA); in this 
' case, it was at Rehoboth, not at Hebron, 
that the famous cave of ‘ће MACHPELAH’ (? Jerahmeel, 
Gen. 2317-20) was situated. The error may have been 
a very early one (perhaps in the original P). No doubt, 
too, ‘ B'ne Heth’ in Gen. 233 f£. is miswritten for ‘ B'ne 
Rehoboth’ (nn for n[2]n(43]) ; so also ' Hittite’ (элп) in 
Gen. 2634 and 362 should be ' Rehobothite ' (Cnam), and 
‘daughters of Heth’ (nn maa) in Gen. 27 46 should be 
‘ daughters of Rehoboth’ (лапа m33); see JACOB, $ 2. 

The Book of Ezekiel, too, yields one remarkable 
reference to Rehoboth, if in Ezek. 163 45, ‘thy mother 
was a Hittite,’ we should read ' Rehobothite' (||' Amorite,’ 
or rather ' Arammite '= ' Jerahmeelite'). On the prob- 
ability that the early population of Jerusalem consisted 
of Jerahmeelites or Rehobothites, see ZION, and cp 
Crit. Bib. 

Most probably, too, ‘URIAH the Hittite’ should be 
‘Uriah the Rehobothite,’ and ' Haggith' (the name of 
Adonijah's mother) in 25.84 should be Rehobith 
(mami) ‘Cherethite’ (*nz5), too, can at last be rightly 
read; it should be ‘Rehobothite’ (^nzm;) This, in 
fact, is a necessary inference from the corruption of 
mam into дз in r K.1735 (see CHERITH, and cp 
PELETHITES, ZAREPHATH) Thus David's faithful 
guards were not Philistines, but men of S. Palestine. 
That the Rehobothites and Sarephathites, however, 
were always friendly to David is more than can be 
safely stated. Both tribes or peoples are apparently 
referred to as hostile to David in 2 S. 2115-22. ' Philis- 
tines’ should be 'Sarephathites,' and ‘Gath’ (n3) and 
‘Gob’ (23) are probably corrupt fragments of ' Reho- 
both’ (mann). It will be remembered that the Misrites 
were famous for their tall stature (1 Ch. 1123; cp Is. 
4514?) , and that the АпаКїт are connected with 
Kirjath-arba. Now Kirjath-arba (рдлх nap), ог per- 
haps “ага (ллу 'p) is at any rate not Hebron, but may 
be Rehoboth (cp Sopom). These conjectures favour the 
view that Goliath, David's antagonist in the legend, 
was of Rehoboth, not of Gath. 


In short, it would appear that older and very different stories 
underlie the narratives in MT and Ф of 1 S. 17 and (especially) 
2 S. 21 15-22 238-23; either there has been a confusion between 


1 In Williams, Holy City, 1 465. А р 
2 ‘Canaanites' here should be ‘ Kenizzites’ (as in some other 
parts of Judg. 1 and elsewhere). 
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two wars of David—one with the ‘ Philistines ' and one with the 
Sarephathites and Rehobothites, or there has throughout the 
life of David been a great error of the scribes—pypy$y written 
for pnas and речо for pnana. If so, it becomes at once 
probable that Sarephath and Rehoboth are also referred to in 
25 517-25 and 61-11 (see ZAREPHATH, ZiKLAG) * Онер. 
EDOM [g.7.] the Gittite' should be ‘Arab-edom the Rehobo- 
thite.’ Only on this critical conjecture can we explain the 
action ascribed to David in 2 S. 6 то (cp Ark, $ 5). This may 


be taken together with a less certain but not unimportant con- 
jecture relative to Baal-perasim and Peres-uzza (see PERAZIM, 
ZAREPHATH) The royal city of Achish (1S. 27 5) was not 
‘Gath’ but ‘Rehoboth.’ This would throw a light on the 
story of Shimei's journey in т K.239 % (see Suimel). Else- 
where (StsERA) it is suggested that both ‘Achish’ and * Nahash' 
probably come from * Ashhur' (= Asshur,’ also=‘Geshur ') so 
that 'Sisera' (=Asshur) may represent the Nahash, king of 
Ammon (rather Jerahmeel), of т S. 11 1 2 S. 102. 


Other disguised references to Rehoboth may perhaps 
be found in 15.1447 (where (5r presupposes 353 mz, 
probably a corruption of дЕнл) and in 2 S. 83 12 106 8. 


In 1 S. 14 the conquest of Rehoboth is ascribed to 
Saul; in 2 5., more correctly to David. In 2 S. 
111 1226-3o this important event is described ; the 
phrases 'the royal city' and the 'city of waters' are 
both the result of textual corruption (read ‘the city of 
Jerahmeel,’ or ‘ of the Jerahmeelites'). See further Crit. 
Bib., and cp SAUL, § 3; URIAH. See also MizRAIM, 
where it is argued that Gen. 1014 probably refers to 
Rehoboth (not Caphtorim) as the starting-point of the 
Pelistim (cp 2 S. 2118 7). TS 

REHOBOTH-IR (Y NIM; powBwc толм 
[AD]; рооВоӨ тт. [2°]; powBwe тт. [EL]) or ‘the 
city Rehoboth,' one of the four cities 
mentioned in Gen. 1Or:f. ‘The name 
cannot be identified with any of the 
cities in the neighbourhood of Nineveh and Calah, with 
which it is associated. In the inscriptions of Sargon 
and Esarhaddon mention is made of the ré47¢ Nind, as 
a place in which was situated the old city Maganuba, 
on the site of which Sargon founded his city of Dûr- 
Sargon, the modern Khorsabad. Rehoboth-Ir might 
represent Rébit-áli, and this might be equivalent to 
Rébit-Ninà, and be a popular name for Dür-Sargon 
(cp Del. Par. 160 f. Cahwer Bib.-Lex. 7235). The 
word 720210 (from ra'óatu?) denotes primarily the out- 
skirts of a city, in some cases the fields and plantations 
which were part of the city but lay outside its walls, 
though possibly within the exterior circumvallation. 
Thus it was in the 72272 of Dür-ili that Sargon fought 
with Humba-nigaá king of Elam, at the commencement 
of his reign: and it was in the 742/7 of Nineveh that 
Esarhaddon made his triumphal entry after his capture 
of Sidon, XB 2126. There is evidence that 742? is the 
name of the farm or estate in the open country and was 
usually followed by the name of its owner; thus Rébit 
Rimáni-ilu denotes the estate of Rimáni-ilu (see Assyrian 
Doomsday Book, 62). This would suggest that, if a 
town-name, Rehoboth 'Ir iniplics a founder ‘Ir. No 
such town name, however, has come down to 15.1 

The failure of attempts to explain Rehoboth-Ir and 
Resen (not to add Accad and Calneh) from Assyriology 
compels biblical critics to look at the 
problem from a fresh point of view, 
suggested by experience of the con- 
fusions and misunderstandings of biblical names which 
abound in the traditional text. The problem thus viewed 
is part of a much larger one which affects the whole of 
the Nimrod passage, and indeed the context in which 
that passage occurs. It is far from unlikely that 
Nimrod was really a N. Arabian not a Babylonian hero, 
and 'Rehoboth-Ir and Calah' should most probably 
give place to ‘ Rehoboth and Jerahmeel.' See NIMROD, 
REHOBOTH. єл уз, Бл T E C Дә. 


REHUM (0377 as if ‘beloved,’ an Aramaic word 


1. Assyriologi- 
cal inquiry. 


2. Text-critical 
solution. 


1 There was a district known as Rabiite, near Nineveh (see 
Assyrian Deeds and Docuntents, Nos. 278, 416) ; but this was 
probably the vad? of the ‘magnates,’ radzte, of Nineveh. 
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[8 56], but very possibly one of the popular transforma- 
tions of ‘Jerahmeel’ ; cp Harim, Rekem, Raamiah, 
and see SHIMsHAt [Che. ]). 

_ 1. А leader (see Ezra ii., § 8¢) in the great post-exilic 
list (EZRA ii., § 9) Ezra 22 (ipeoym [A], peioym [L], 
В om.) ; probably the same as (4) below. That the 
form NEHUM (mm; vaovu [BNAL]) in Neh. 77 is in- 
correct is shown by т Esd. 58 (poeuov TR , powedtouv 
[Аз], vaovu [L], EV Romus). охаш 

2. b. Bani, a Levite, in list of wall-builders (see 
NEHEMIAH, $ 17, EZRA ii, $$ 16 [1] 15d) Neh. 317 
(Basov [B], paovu [NA], peovu [1.]). 

3. Signatory to the covenant (EZRA i., 8 7); Neh. 
1025 [26] (paovu [BNA], pe. [L]). 

4. А priest in Zerubbabel's band (Ezra ii., 862), 
Neh. 125, miswritten for HARIM of v. 15 (so Guthe in 
SBOT; BNA om. ; peovu [са me. sup- L) 

5. The name of a high official (сур Syn) who joined 
with Shimshai the scribe and others in making repre- 
sentations against the Jews to Artaxerxes (Ezra 48 g 17 23). 
EV, following the early Hebrew commentators, who 
explain 'recorder, calls him ‘the chancellor'; 'the 
governor’ would perhaps more exactly convey the force 
of суо ya (‘man of commands '), which is either the 
translation of an old Persian title (Pahlavi framdtir—so 
Andreas in Marti, dram. Gram.) or may even represent 
a Greek title (e.g., émapxos) ‘The latter alternative 
assumes that the writer transported the political relations 
of the Greek period into the Persian period to which 
documents used by him belonged (so Marquart, 
Fund, 60) lt is desirable, however, that Ezra and 
Nehemiah should be re-examined in the light of the 
theory that the underlying original narrative related to 
the N. Arabian, not to the Persian, rule. This тау 
affect our conclusions in many minor points. 

TARIC: 


The versions of Ezra leave the title untranslated (paovà 
Badartanev, paovu Baad, paovu Boryau, paovu [B], peovu ВааАтац, 
peovy. [А], peovu BeAreey. [L], deelteenz ПУ) T Intesi ото, 
RATHUMUS (pa@upos) called the ‘news-writer’ (о. 17, ó [ets] rà 
mpoommrovta, EV ‘the story-writer’), cp Jos. (Zat. м От) 
e б. тата Ta mparróueva ypadwr. In other cascs his title has 

een Lreated as a proper name BEELTCTHMUs, л scribe's cor- 
ruption of BeeAreegos, т. 16 р. kai BeeAteQuos [D], paduos xoi 
BacAreOj.os [ Аа], рабуџос кої ВеєАтєцоѕ  L], v. 25[21]. . . padipw 
T ypáQovr. тё простіттогта kai ЗсеАтєбиф . . . [D] . . . Beed- 
Téj00 [A], p. yp. т. mp. к. BeeAtenw [L, т. 18], а doublet), 


REI (УЛ; рнсе [BA], also a Palm. name ( Vogüé, 
Syr. Centr. nos. 16, 22), but GŁ [kai] oi €TAIpOI 
AYTOY, with reference to Shimei ; cp Jos. AnA vii. 144: 
‘Shimei David's friend’ and see Th.), coupled with 
SHIMEI (g.v. n.), among those who did not favour 
Adonijah (1K 18). Winckler (Gesch. 2241) identifies him 
with Ira, the Jairite, who was a ‘priest to David’ (2 S. 
2026); heargues ingeniously to show that this Ira (or Jair) 
was a priest of Bethlehem. But for [пз we should 


possibly read i25 ‘a high officer’ (cp SHEBNA). Ewald 
reads “тт for «4 and identifies (not plausibly) with 
David's brother RADDat [g.v]. 


REINS. 1. (MY93, &/iyófh ; мефро! [6 and Rev. 
2231]; renes), properly the £/dneys (of animals offered 
in sacrifice, except in Job1613 Ps. 13913 Lam. 313, 
where the human kidneys are referred to). ‘A not 
less important seat of life [than the blood], according to 
Semitic ideas, lay in the viscera, especially in the 
kidneys and liver, which in the Semitic dialects are 
continually named as the seats of emotion, or more 
broadly in the fat of the omentum and the organs that 
lie in and near it’ (Ae. Sem. 379). Consequently P 
represents these parts as Yahwe's appointed share of the 
sacrifices (cp LIVER). We even find a peculiar sym- 
bolism connected with kidney-fat (see Еоор, § та, but 
note that the text of the passages is doubted ; see MILK, 
$ 1). It is much more natural to find the ‘reins’ (as 
EV calls the 'kidneys, when used metaphorically) 
employed as a term for the organ, not only of the 
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emotions (see Ps. 732: Job 16 13 1927 [not €5 but Theod. ]) 
but of the moral sentiments (see Jer. 112o 1710 2012 
Ps. 710167 (2) 262). * Trier of the reins and the heart’ 
is the characteristic and title of Yahwé, not only in 
the OT, but also in the Hebraistic Book of Revelation 
(Rev. 223). In Ps. 167, however, ‘ yea, my reins instruct 
me in the night seasons’ can hardly be right. It is 
Yahwé, not the ‘heart’ or the ‘reins,’ who trains and 
disciplines men (see Che. /s.) ad /oc.). 

2: oson, hdldsdim, is in 15.115 rendered ‘reins’ by EV 
simply for want of a synonym for ‘loins.’ 

з. The AVmg. of Lev. 152 224 for 331, 200, is not literal, and 
is based on a long-exploded pathology (cp MEDICINE, $ 5). 


REKEM (527). 1. Apparently a Benjamite place- 
name, Josh. 1827 (макам [B?], рєкєм [A], рєкєм 
[L]) but most probably a corruption of 5xzmv, Jerah- 
meel, and equivalent to Dana, BAHURIM (another of the 


developments of JERAIMEEL).! 

2. A king of Midian, Nu. 318 (poxou [BAFL)]). 
3). 
| 3. One of the 'sons' of Hebron mentioned with 
TapeusnH and SILMA [gg.v.] in r Ch. 243; in 244 
[MT] he is father of Shammai father of «on, but in 
G (pexou [DB], рокош [A], рокаш [T.]) it is Shema who is 
ancestor of Shammai, the intermediate links being 
RAHAM and JORKEAM [gg.2.]; Rekem, Raham, Jor- 


Cp 


kcam, and Carmel are all probably corruptions of ' 


JERAHMEEL. Cp JOKDEAM. 

4. In pause RAKEM (so EV), a Manassite ; 1 Ch. 7 16 
(ВА om., pakau [L]). Seemingly there was a strong 
Jerahmeelite element in the population of the Manassite 
territory. . 

These explanations suggest the true explanation of the phrase 
Bip way see Mast, CHILDREN ОЕ, where the reader is referred 
to the present article for textual criticism of the phrase. One 
plausible view of the original form of the story of GIDEON 
(g.v., $ 1) requires us, in Judg. 6 3 33 712 to read Ора 12 (see 
Pesh.), z.e., Укл cia; note the gloss ' Amalekites.' This 
should be taken in connection with the Targumic use of роу for 
Kadesh ; here too pp niust come from кеп; the full name of 


Kadesh was Kadesh-jerahmeel, barnea’ and 'rekem' having 
the same origin. See Sera. In fact, wherever we meet with 
phrases like ‘the sons’ or ‘the land’ or ‘the mountains of 
Kedem’ we may safely regard Kedes as a corruption of Reken, 
ie., Jerahmeel, with the doubtful exception of Gen. 10 зо (44., 
if 5322 [EV ‘toward Sephar'] does not come from nass, cp 
SEPHARAD) Ср Орнїк. See Gen. 256201 Nu. 237 1 К. 59 
[4 30] Is. 11 14 Jer. 49 28 Ezek. 25 410 Johb13. Similarly in Gen. 
1519 lKkApMONITES must be a corruption of ‘Jerahmeelites.’ 
du NY C. 


RELEASE, YEAR OF. 
AND JUSTICE, § 15. 

БЕМА АН (09/555. § 455 BOR NIA CU finer 
OPER (от) oi оез ео Is. 7/86 Prob- 
ably a corruption of *w2nv, Jerahmeel. Pekah's Gilead- 
ites may really have come from the Negeb (on the 
southern тру, see Сул 2:2, on Jer. 822 226 Am.13). 
Similarly, Jehuw as not improbably an Ishmaelite (see 
Nimsui), and Joaba Misrite (see ЛЕКОТА). lt is easy 
to understand that the boldest adventurers might be of 
N. Arabian extraction. КС. 


REMEMBRANCE ({їЛ2ї), Is. 578. See MEMORIAL. 

REMEMBRANCER (2 S. 2024 cte., AVmg&), EV 
‘recorder,’ RV"£- ‘chronicler.’ See RECORDER. 

REMETH (7723), Josh. 1921. See RAMOTH, т. 

REMMON (i127), Josh. 197 AV; RV Rimmon (ii.,1). 

REMMON-METHOAR (awa 1123), Josh. 19:15. 
See RIMMON ii., 3. 


REMPHAN (рєл\фдм, Stephens with т, 3I ete.; 
cp pempam [D, Vg. Iren.]; pompan [N*]; pompa 
[B], pema [61, Arm.]), or (m being intrusive, as in 
NOMBa beside NoBa, 15. 21 1), as RV, REPHAN (Pepan 


See JUBILEE, also LAW 


15 dropped out, and p became 


p (for the reverse process see 
H. P. Smith on т S. 816). 
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[CE, Syrr., Memph. Theb. Æth.]; cp paipan, [АХ]; 
papan, Just. Dial. 22, ex Amos), occurs, with the prefix 
‘the star of the god’ (so RV with BD, Pesh., etc. and 
(5^9*), ог ‘the star of your god’ (so AV, with ANCE, 
Vg., Harel., ete. ), in Acts 7 43, in a quotation from Amos 
526, @ (where DÀ paidan, Q pepan, Coniplut. pem- 
cpa). The same Jablonski who ventured on a Coptic 
explanation of BEHEMOTH (g.v. ) explained Rempha or 
Rompha from the Coptic, as 'king of heaven,’ zulo 
plane apice immutato (* Remphah, Ægyptiorum Deus,' 
in Opuscula, ed. Te Water, 2 [1806], pp. 1-72). But 
‘king of heaven’ in Egyptian would be иел em fet! 
Gloag (Comm. on cicts1 249), Lumby (Acts, in Cambridge 
Bible, ed loc.), and Merx (Schenkel’s 55.- Lex. 1517) 
suppose Rephan to be the Egyptian name for Saturn. 
So (besides Spencer and Kircher) Lepsius the Egvpto- 
logist, who says that Seb or Saturn is called repa-n- 
neteru, 'the youngest of the gods,' and suggests a 
possible connection with Rephan (Die Chron. der Fg. 
93) On phonetic and other grounds this view is not 
more acceptable than Jablonski's, and the simple ex- 
planation is that peóa» should rather be parpav—i.e., 
jp") where - is perhaps a corruption of 3, and » (soft) a 
phonetic substitute for } See CHIUN. T KIC 


REPHAEL (оҳе, as if 'God heals’; cp Aram. 


бшп, Оха, Кшз, fao: papani [ВАШ @ 
Korahite, b. Shemaiah ; 1 Ch. 2671. 

Probably ‘God heals’ is a late popular etymology, devised 
after the original name had become corrupted ; that It took hold 
of the imagination we see from the RAPHAEL of Tobit and 
Enoch. The present writer suspects that Rephael, Irpeel, Raphu 
[Beth-]rapha, and perhaps even REPHalAH (g.7.) all come 
ultimately from an ethnic. See PEDAn-zuR ; ReEpHaim. Hommel 
(E-r. T [1897] p. 563) compares the name of an Arab, temp. 
Sargon, in a text transcrihed by Winckler, Ya-ra-pa, also the 5 


Arabian name Hi-rapa'a. Т. к C 


REPHAH (757; рафн [BA], pada [L]), mentioned 
in the list of the D'ne Ephraim 1 Ch. 725. Both Rephah 
and RESHEPH (0. 2.) occur nowhere else and are probably 
corrupt. Cp EPHRAIM, 8 r2. 


REPHAIAH (П`97, $$ зо, 62, as if ' Yahwé heals’; 
padata [BAL]). On the ultimate origin of the name 
see REPHAEL, and note in confirmation that in Neh. 39 
Rephaiah (5) is a ‘son of Hur'—/.e., most probably, 
of Jerahmeel. In т Ch.2:9 Hur is the son of Caleb 
and Ephrath. Who the Calibbites are, we know [see 
CALEB]; Ephrath is probably a distorted fragment of 


Zarephath. Cp PARADISE, col. 3573, n. 5. See below, 
ПО. 5. T. КС. 


т. b. Hananiah, mentioned in the genealogy in 1 Ch. 
32: (рафал [B]), where, for 33 ‘sons of,’ (5 and Pesh. 
four times read 353 ‘his son.’ So Kittel; Bertheau 
follows MT. 

2. A Simeonite chieftain who attacked the Amalekites 
of Mt. Seir (apparently in Hezekiah's time), т Ch. 4 42 f. 
(paparas [L]). See Isui, SIMEON. 

3. b. TOLA (g.v.): І Ch. 72 (papapa [B]); ep 
ISSACHAR, § 7. 

4. b. BINEA, т Ch. 943 (рафша» [N], apaxa [L]) = 
I Ch. 837 (лє, RAPHAH ; рафа [B], apaxa [L]). Cp 
BENJAMIN, § 9 ii. f. 

5. b. Hur (4), the ruler of half ‘the district of Jeru- 
salem,’ and one of the repairers of the wall (Neh. 39; 
рафагаѕ [L.]). 

{He was of Jerahmeelite origin (see above). According to 
Meyer (Ez£sf. 119) the Calibbites and Jerahmeelites did not 
hecome universally recognised as real Jews before the time of P. 
The study of proper names pursued in a series of articles in the 
present work confirms this, but with limitations. In Neh.3 
Hur, Malchijah, Paseah, Rephaiab, Urijah; in Ezra8 Elam, 
Michael, Jeliel, Ariel; in Neh. 11 Mahalaleel, Jeroham, Mal- 
сһаһ, Micha are transparent * Jerahmeelite' names. The Jer- 
ahmeelites became so prominent that the genealogists had to do 
them fuller justice. But the same study of names suggests that 


june e clans were recognised both in Judah and elsewhere 
before the exile.—rT. к. c.] 


1 From a private letter of Dr. Budge. 
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REPHAIM (D'ND; pacalelin [or -m], and [Gen. 
14 Josh. 12 18, and 1 Ch.], riraNTec [BAEL]; Josh. 
1.0T 17, "^ om.), a race of reputed giants, 

"i ence found by the Israelites in occupation of 

ш ' territory on both sides of the Jordan. 
Before attempting any linguistic or historical explana- 
tion, we must look into the several passages where the 
traditional text recognises the name, viz., Gen. 145 152o 
Dt. 21120 (рафарає [F once]) 3 1113 Josh. 124 1312 17 15, 
to which we may add 2 S. 2116 18 20 22, cp 1 Ch. 
20468 (children of Harapha). The geographical 
phrase ‘valley of Rephaim’ will be treated only 
incidentally here (see next article). 

т. Gen. 145. — Chedorlaomer and his allies ‘smote 
the Rephaim in Ashteroth-karnaim.' 

No stress can be laid on this passage. In its present form 
Gen. 14 is probably later even than the archaeological notices in 
Dt. 2 107, and the names at present found in Gen. 14 5 probably 
come from a very late editor who arbitrarily ‘corrected’ a very 
corrupt text (see Ѕором). 

2. Gen. 1520. The list of Canaanite peoples in 
Gen. 1519-21 comes apparently from a late redactor, but 
has merely suffered from ordinary transcriptional cor- 
ruption ; the redactor had no historical theory to serve, 
and reproduced, though inaccurately, names derived 
from earlier sources. 

The order of the names is, Kenites, Kenizzites, Kadmonites 
(from ‘ Jerahmeelites ' ?), Hittites (from * Rehobothites' ?), Periz- 
zites (Zarephathites?), Rephaim, Amorites, Canaanites, Girgash- 
ites (from ' Girshites' or * Geshurites' ?), Jebusites (Ishmaelites ?).' 
We may infer that, according to tradition, a people called 
‘Rephaim’ was to be found in the far S. of Palestine. 

3. Dt. 211 20 811 13. A ‘remnant of the Rephaim,’ 
under their king Og, survived in Bashan, which was 
therefore called 'the land of the Rephaim.' But we are 
also told that the Emim of Moab and the Anakim (of 
Hebron? or of Rehoboth?) were reckoned among the 
Rephaim. The passage comes from a late editor (D;), 
and ‘ Bashan’ should certainly be ' Cushan ' (see Oc).! 

It n3 (Gath) in 25, 2120 is miswritten for pmpa (REHOBOTH), 
this statement is confirmed, for the warriors spoken of in that 
passage were Rephaites. It is true, in Nu. 13 33 the b'né ‘Anak 
are said to belong to the Nephilim ; but we shall see presently 
that the ‘Rephaim’ and the ‘ Nephilim’ must have been closely 
connected—7.e., ‘Rephaim’ and ‘Nephilim’ may have been 
interchanged. 


4. Josh. 124 1812 depend on Dt. 211, etc.; but 17 14 
has its own peculiarities. When purified from corrupt 
repetitions 17 14 f. states that the tribe of Joseph (b'ne 
Joscph) complained to Joshua that it was too large to 
have but one lot and portion. Joshua’s reply was, ‘If 
thou art a great people, go up to the forest-land, and 
clear away (spàce) for thyself in the land of the Perizzites 
and the Rephaim.’ The Josephites objected that access 
to this region would be impeded by the Canaanites with 
their chariots of iron, and Joshua rejoined that the forest- 
land is not unattainable, and that their strength is equal to 
the task of driving out the Canaanites.? Here it would 
appear that the forest-land spoken of means the hill- 
country N. of Shechem ; the view that trans-Jordanic 
territory is intended is not plausible.? But room must 
be left for the possibility that ' Shechem' should be 
* Cusham,' and ' Canaanites' ' Kenizzites,' There were 
probably b'nó Ephraim in the Negeb (see Crit. Dib. ). 

5. In 2 5.2122 (cp 20) four champions of the 
Philistines are said to have been ‘born (зт) to the 


Rapha (n£335) in Gath’ (v. 22 ; cp v. zo), while of two of 
them it is said that they were 'of the descendants of 
the Rápha' (HPSm., bws ; cp r Ch. 204), or perhaps 
rather (cp @ in v. 22) ‘of the Rephaim.’ 4 


1 There is no occasion to reject the second с'рзуо as an 
erroneous repetition from the preceding clause. 

2 In v. 16 read ^ii? куз, and in v. 18 apa тулт: 

3 See Steuernagel, a4 /oc. 

4 It is usual to take smy5 as an eponym; but the art. is 
unfavourable to this view. геч surely comes from gaa, which 
originally had after it the stroke of abbreviation (353 537. 
In 2 S. 21 22 read p'wENS mae v * were born to the (or, a) 
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There is, however, great difficulty in the text as it now stands, 
Surely the Philistines were quite formidable enough without 
having to accept the assistance of the remnant of the Rephaim. 
Are we to suppose that the references to the Rephaites in 2 S. 
211622 are a later appendage to the tradition, suggested by a 
reminiscence of the tradition respecting Од? Or is there not 
some explanation arising out of a somewhat more definite view 
of the older populations of Canaan made possible by textual 
criticism ? 

lt would be tedious to sum up here all the evidence 
directly or indirectly affecting the subject in hand 
provided by our textual criticism. Two 
passages, however, are specially important. 
In Josh. 1715 it is evident that ‘425 and 
ске аге two competing readings, and that the former 


is more probably correct. And in 2 S, 518-20 it is plain 
that the spot called p'yss-5ys is in the valley of Rephaim. 
Itismaintained elsewhere (see PELETHITES, ZAREPHATH) 
that the tribe whose centre on the S. Palestinian border 
was at Zarephath (= ZEPHATH) was prominent in early 
Israelitish legend, and that its name underwent strange 
mutilations and corruptions. Among these transforma- 
tions may probably be included Zelophehad, Salhad, 
names connected with the N.; and Peligtim! and 
LetuSim, names connected with the S. That ' Perizzi’ 
and * Pelisti are connected is not a violent supposition. 
Both аге most probably corruptions of Sárephàthi (Zare- 
phathite), and it is hardly less plausihle to conjecture 
that Rephá'im is a corruption of Perasim, though an 
alternative derivation from Jerahme’elim is equally 
possible. ‘Thus—to return to the story in 2 S. 518-20 
—instead of * Baal-perazim ' in the ‘valley of Rephaim,’ 
the original tradition probably spoke of ' Baal-sárc- 
phathim in the valley of Jerahme’clim (or Saréphathim ).' 
That such long names were early corrupted, and 
that the corruption took different forms in different 
parts of Palestine, can easily be understood. 

The result to which we are tending, and which it 
would lead us into too many digressions to justify fully, 
is that the Sárépháthim or Jerahme’clim migrated into 
many parts both of eastern and of western Palestine. 
‘They started from the S. ; it is not a random statement 
of Gen. 106 that PUT (m»s from psss) was the brother 
of (the N. Arabian) Cush and Mizraim and the son of 
Ham (Jerahmeel?), and of Сеп. 253 that LETUSHIM 
was the brother of Leummim (Jerahmeelim ?) and the 
son of Dedan (2.е., S. Edom). The Saréphithim were 
in fact probably a branch of the Jerahmeelites, who, as 
our textual criticism tends to show, spread over many 
parts both of Western, and even of Eastern, Palestine 
(note the Phoenician Zarephath, and cp JERAIIMEEL ; 
EAST, CHILDREN OF). The Jerahmeelites or Sare- 
phathites, according to the genealogies, became largely 
fused with the Israelites, and' how much truth there 
may be in the statement that OG the Rephaite (Sare- 
phathite ? or Jerahmeclite?) and his people were smitten, 
till there were no survivors (Nu. 2155), it is impossible 
to say. 

It is hardly worth while to diseuss the question 
whether the representation of the Rephaim—z.e., 
possibly the Jerahmeelites of Sáàrephath—as giants (єр 
Am. 29, where ' the Amorite’ is thus described) is purely 
mythical, Whether the Idomitish race (to which the 
Jerahmeelites belonged) was taller than the laer 
Israelitish race or not, it is certain that the instinctive 
tendency of legend (both in Europe amd in Asia) to 
picture aboriginal races as of gigantic stature would 
have led to such a representation. According to 
Robertson Smith,? 'the giant.legends arose in part 


2. Origin 
of name. 


house of the Rephaim’ (ср L's r@ otxw). [In 2 S, 21, GBA has 
рафа and also ytyavres with рафа in 7. 22: DL угуаитес in 77. 
16, 18, Teravos v. 20, yéyavreg and рафа t. 22, whilst in x Ch. 20 
®© has yéyavres in zv. 4, 6, BBA рафа, GL pada and also @ 
ee) | 
The ‘Philistines’ of 2 S. 21 15-22 were really the Zare- 

hathites; 'Gath' should be ‘Rehoboth.’ See PELETHITES, 
REHOBOTH. А 

2 Note communicated to Prof. Driver, Deut. 40. 
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from the comtemplation of ancient ruins of great works 
and supposed gigantic tombs.’ This may very well 
have been the case, in view of the legends attaching 
to huge sarcophagi, like that assigned to Og in Dt., at 
the present day. See Oc. 

A brief reference to other theories of the origin of the name 
Rephaim must suffice. The view that ic is connected with Ar. 
тајга ‘to lift up, and means ‘ giants,’ is not at all plausible; 
no cognate of ra/a'a can be pointed to in Hebrew, Aramaic, or 
Assyrian. Stade (GI"/1116 120) was the first to connect the 
name with the Rephaim ог ‘shades’ (see DEAD and DEATH). 
This has been taken up by Schwally (Das Leben nach dem 
Tode, 64, n. 1 [1892]; ZA ТИ” 18132[1898]. From the sense of 
*spirits of the dead' arose, it is supposed, that of 'primeval 
population.’ Schwally confirms this by a legend of the Hovas 
in Madagascar (ZA TIV, 1c.). This is surely most improbable. 
The transition is difficult, even if we do not hold, with Stade, 
that mx, the word for ‘the shades,’ means ‘the weak.’ It is 
most reasonable, therefore, to hold that, like a large proportion 
of ethnic names, Rephaim has been worn down from a longer 
form, and this form we may venture to trace either in Jerah- 
me'elim or in Sarepháthim. 

See also REPHAIM, VALLEY ОЕ, and on Job26 3 see DEAD. 

Te Ka С; 


REPHAIM, VALLEY OF, also VALLEY OF THE 
GIANTS (PNET PRY; Josh. 158 1816 2 S. 51822 2313 1 Ch. 1115 
149 Is. 17 5: Is. èv фарауү: стєрєа і [BRAQT]; Josh. 15, yrs 
рафаєи [AL], -v [B], Josh. 18 euexpaóaew [BL], -u [A], 2 S. 5, 
THY KotAdda rov T[e].ravov [BAL], 2 S. 23 тр Kod. рафає:и [B], 
-v [A], rerárov [L]; 1 Ch. тр *oA48c тоу ycyávrov [BNAL]; 
vallis Raphaim and gigantum). 

According to the prevalent theory, which supposes 
the same locality to be referred to in all the passages, 
the ' Valley of Rephaim’ was an upland 
plain near Jerusalem and Bethlehem (cp 
25.2313/.) where not only corn and 
olive trees flourished (Is. 17 5 f.), but the 
so-called Baca trees (see MULBERRY) grew. At its N. 
end was a hill over which ran the boundary of Judah 
and Benjamin (Josh. 158 1816). The plain was famous 
as the scene of fights between David and the Philistines, 
(2 9.51822 2313; cp т Ch. 149 11:5) Elsewhere, 
however, has been offered the theory that the enemies 
referred to in 2 5. 51822 and the related passages were 
not the Philistines but the Zarephathites (see ZARE- 
PHATH), and that the place referred to in 2 5.2314 
was not Bethlehem but Beth-jerahmeel (thus the whole 
Scene becomes historically and geographical more 
plausible). Elsewhere, too (see REPHAIM) we have 
urged that Rephaim, the name of an early population 
of Canaan, is probably a much worn-down form either 
of Saréphathim (Zarephathites), or perhaps more prob- 
ably of Jerahme’élim. 

It would seem, then, that in 2 S. 51822, etc., the 
‘valley (upland plain) of Rephaim (Jerahme’élim)’ 
2. David's 11% be a plain near Jerusalem, and 
valley of Шаб like the 'éwek hd-elah of x 5.172 (sce 

n ELAH, VALLEY OF), it was one of the 

Rephaim. ,. А Е UMS à : 

valleys or spaces between the low sloping 

hills’ (Palmer) in the neighbourhood of Ruheibeh 

(Rehoboth), possibly indeed the Wady Ruheibeh itself, 

though the broad Wādy el-Milh may also come into 
consideration (see NEGEB). 

In the case of 1s. 17 5, when we consider the manifest 
play on the name Ephraim in the next verse, it is possible 
to suppose (a) that ons] (Rephaim) 
should rather be суук (Ephraim), and 


to identify this ‘лер with a part of the 
Great Plain of Esdraelon. (2) There 
are, however, also good critical arguments for identifying 
this “теё with that in the story of David. The ques- 
tion is subordinate to the large inquiry, Does Is. 17 1-11 
prediet the ruin of Syria and Ephraim, or of the kingdom 
of Jerahmeel? See Crit. Bib. But there is no objec- 
tion to the view (с) that the ‘тер réphd'im of Josh. 158 
1316 really did derive its name from the Jerahme’elim ; 
in fact, the early population of Jerusalem was probably 
a combination of Amorites and Jerahmeelites (see 


1. Prevalent 
theory 
criticised. 


3. Two other 
valleys of 
Rephaim ? 


1 Cp ©, 1 5. 48 тфу Ocóv tev arepcov TovTwy (BL sing.). 
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REHOBOTH). The upland plain referred to seems to 
be the Bekà'fa, which stretches from the SW. side of 
Jerusalem southwards as far as Маг Elyas (3 hr. from 
Jerusalem), which may indeed be the ‘mountain’ re- 
ferred to in Joshua. 

Eus. and Jer. (OS 288 22 147 6) place the ‘ Valley of Rephaim’ 
on the №. of Jerusalem, and Kittel (Gesch. der Hebr. 2131) 
follows them on grounds derived from the (surely corrupt) text 
of2 5,522 fA. Tobler’s main objection! to the ordinary view is 
that Z/zze£ means a ‘valley,’ not a ‘plain.’ But ‘Ének is con- 
stantly used of plains shut in by hills, and this is just what the 
Beká'a is, ‘shut in on all sides by rocky hill-tops and ridges’ 
(Porter). kG. 

REPHAN (pepan) Acts743 RV, AV REMPHAN. 

REPHIDIM (D"T'£^, plain-country, ‘strata’ ??; 
padtdein [BAFL], Ех. 17:8 192 Nu. 33814 f. T), a 
place where the Amalekites attacked the Israelites and 
were defeated by Joshua with the aid of the wonder- 
working staff of Moses. As we see from his arrange- 
ment of the passages of diverse origin which he has 
brought together, R considers this event to have oc- 
curred when, according to P, the Israelites encamped 
at Réphidim immediately before entering the wilderness 
of Sinai, He also thinks that the spot (spots?) called 
Massah and Meribah was (were?) in the district of 
Rephidim, which, in this case, must have extended to, 
or perhaps even have been equivalent to, Horeb (see 
Ex.176, ‘the rock in Horeb’). On the analysis of 
Sources, see EXODUS (Book), § 3. 

The existence of a popular tradition of a war waged 
with varying fortunes by the early Israelites against the 
Amalekites may be assumed without 
discussion (see AMALEK, § 2; MOSES, 
812) But we have still to ask, Did 
tradition connect this war, or an 
episode of this war, with Rephidim? Some scholars 
(Oxf. Hex. 107) have doubted this; according to 
them, the connection of the battle described in Ex. 
178-16 with Rephidim is purely editorial. Textual 
criticism may contribute sometling to the decision of 
this point. Among the names of the stations of the 
Israclites there are only two which end in im, viz., 
Elim and Rephidim. It is difficult not to conjecture 
that both these names are corruptions of ethnics. That 
Elim probably comes from Jerahmeel or Jerahmeelim has 
been suggested already (MosEs, $ 12). We have also 
conjectured that Marah (the reported name of the pre- 
ceding station) has arisen out of another fragment of 
Jerahmeel, viz., Marah (from Rehem; єр REKEM, 
SELA) It may now be added that Rephidim is prob- 
ably a corrupt fragment of Jerahmeelim. 

* Réphidim ' (p*7593), we may suppose, comes from ‘ Réphilim’ 
(eoe), which, through the intermediate stage of * Réphaelim * 
(nbs), comes from * Remaelim ' (roue), he, ‘Jérahméélim’ 
(pom); the corruption is easier and not less certain than that 
which we meet with sometimes, of Jerahmeel into Ephraim. 


Bacon (Æx. 88, note *) has acutely conjectured that 
Ex.1526 (a passage usually assigned to Rp) may be 
based on an earlier document which derived the name 
Rephidim from rapha (кеу), ‘to heal.' The name pre- 
supposed in the early tradition may have been not 
Rephidim but Rephaelim ; ONE. naturally suggests the 


explanation, ‘for I am Yahwé that heals thee.'? In 
short, the closing words of v. 26 may originally have 
stood in a context relative to the name Rephaelim. 
From this point of view we cannot question the fact 
that early tradition connected the battle in Ex. 17 8-16 
with Réphidim, the name of which place (like Meribah) 
appears to be a distortion of the ethnic Jérahméélim. 
The truth is that there were traditional stories in circu- 
lation respecting two fertile spots in the Jerahmeelite 
country occupied by the migrating Israelites. One 
appears in a double form in Ex. 1523-252, and in 7. 27; 
another has also a double representation in Ех. 


1. Form and 
contents of 
legend. 


1 Dritte Wanderung, 202. o 
2 See RAPHAEL, and cp Eth. Enoch,107, where Raphael is 
commanded to proclaim that God will Zea the earth. 
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1716 2 4-7 (part) and, in a very fragmentary form, in 
vv. 37 (part). The second certainly refers to the oasis 
of 'Ain Gadis (the fountain of the Jerahmeelite Kadesh). 
And it is not unreasonable to hold that the Amalekite 
attack spoken of in Ex.178 was connected in the 
original tradition with this fountain, the possession of 
which was naturaly grudged by the Jerahmeelites 
(now become unfriendly ?—see Moses) to the intrud- 
ing Israelites. (In this case, the ‘hill’ spoken of in 
Vv. 9 f. may be one of the earth-covered limestone hills 
at the north-eastern sweep of the oasis; cp Trum- 
bull, A'adesh-barnmea, 273.) This, at any rate, is the 
view suggested by the text of Ex.17 in its present 
form; but even if we reject it, there is strong prob- 
ability in the opinion that the Amalekites attacked Israel 
in Réphidim—z.e., Jérahméélim—because we have ex- 
press evidence (Nu. 1329, cp Gen. 147) that the Negeb, 
including Kadesh, was the region specially occupied by 
the Jerahmeelite clans. 

That the story of the Amalekite attack, not less than 
that of the smitten rock (v. 6, 'the rock zz Horeb'), is 
placed too early by К, seems beyond doubt. The 
Moses who stood apart from the fight, holding the ‘rod 
of Elohim,’ but who after a time was in danger of 
letting his hand sink, and who committed the military 
leadership to Joshua, is clearly an old man; we are 
placed by this story at the beginning of the various 
wars which tradition referred to the close of the life of 
Moses. See MOSES ; and єр JEHOVAH-NISSI, MASSAH 
AND MERIBAH, WANDERINGS. 

In the above statement we have been compelled to 
assume that Horeb or Sinai was not in the so-called 
Sinaitie Peninsula, but in close prox- 


ы и imity to Kadesh, Ze, in the Jebel 
E Е Magrah, on the SW. frontier of the 


Negeb (see MosEs, $$ 5,14). If, how- 
ever, we suppose that Sinai is either Jebel Serbàl or 
Jebel Mūsā (see SINAI, $ 18), we may, with several 
modern geographers (Lepsius, Ebers, Ritter, A. P. 
Stanley, C. W. Wilson, E. H. Palmer), be tempted to 
attach ourselves to the tradition, recorded especially by 
Kosmas Indicopleustes (535 А.р.) and Antoninus 
Martyr (cirea 600 А.р.), which identifies Réphidim 
with Feiràn, the ancient Pharan, the ruins of which 
stand at the junction of the Wady ‘Aleyat with the 
Wady Feiran, about 4 m. N. of Serbal. Antoninus 
Martyr speaks of an ' oratorium,' whose altar is set on 
the stones which were put under Moses while he was 
praying. Evidently he refers to the Jebel et-Tahüneh, 
on the right bank of the Wady Feiràn, which is about 
720 ft. high, and is covered with remains of Christian 
tombs, cells, and chapels. "This view was adopted as a 
whole by the members of the Sinai Expedition, except- 
ing F. W. Holland (see Ordnance Survey of Penins. of 
Sinai, 153 №). More plausible, if the connection of 
the story of the rock and that of the battle be main- 
tained, is the view of Ebers (Durch Gosen zum Sinai, 
212; cp Lepsius, Briefe, 349 f.) that the biblical 
Réphidim is to be placed in the dry, north-western 
part of the Wady Feirán, where the Amalekites might 
be supposed to have gathered to prevent the Israelites 
from entering the oasis.  Robinson's theory (BR 1 179), 
adopted by F. W. Holland (Recovery of Jerusalem, 
5347), that Réphidim is in the narrow gorge of el- 
Wativeh in the great Wady es-Sheikh—the Wady by 
which, according to this traveller, the Israelites ap- 
proached Horeb—is less defensible, for reasons well 
summed up by E. Н. Palmer (Sinai, 202); ep also 
Ritter (Palestine and the Sinaitic Peninsula, 1323). 
All these theories depend, as we have seen, on the 
correctness of the traditional theory as to the general 
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position of Horeb or Sinai, which is open to inuch 
question, and indeed appears to some scholars hardly 
defensible. Inc. 


RESAIAS (pucaioy [BA]), 1 Esd. 58 RVŠ Eza 22, 
REELAIAH. 


RESEN (|2); Aacem [ADL]; -en [E]; Resen) is 
named in Gen. 1012, as a city lying between Nineveh 


;a. and Kalah. Menant therefore considered 

L Assyrio it to be represented by the ruin-heaps of 

logical Selamiye. Bochart and recently Nóldeke 
inquiry. ў ST e 


have connected it with the Larissa of 
Xenophon (Anab. iii. 4 7), the site of which, however, is 
uncertain, though Ета. Del. (Calwer Bib.-Lex. 731) 
suggests identifying it with Nimrüd (ср CALAH) In 
the inscriptions, so far published, no city of any im- 
portance bears a name like Resen. A eity of the name 
Ré-65-é-ni (Ré&-éni) appears as not far from Nineveh, 
in the Bavian description of Sennacherib (А2 2116 f., 
cp Del. Par. 188 261) ; but there is nothing to show that 
it was an ancient foundation. There is little hope of 
its identification till the district has been properly 
explored. бз TEE 

From an exegetical point of view the matter is further 
complicated by the words which follow Resen—' the 
2. Text. Same is the great city.’ Does this refer to 
i Resen? No one would have doubted this, 
but for the silence of antiquity as to any 
important city near Nineveh with a name 
resembling Кезеп.  Ré&-éni— Z.e., ‘ fountain-head, place 
of fountains,’ is not a probable name at all. To suppose 
a ‘ tetrapolis' with two such doubtful names as Rehoboth- 
Ir and Resen is a desperate expedient. If, however, 
Nimrod was a N. Arabian, not a Babylonian, hero, a 
probable identification of Resen may be made. pb 
(misread Calah) is in the view of the present writer one 
of the many corruptions of bgono (Jerahmeel) ; myi 
(whieh was read Nineveh) not improbably comes from 
[пзп (Hebron); and догыл тул ws is certainly a 
corruption of *wemv ain (that is, Jerahmeel), а gloss 
on nbs. ‘Between Hebron and Jerahmeel' appears 
to be a suitable description of Beersheba, the name of 
which is sometimes corrupled into 19У "a and ier. 
See NIMROD. СО ELSE PUTA Seres 

RESERVOIR (MPY, Is. 2211, RV). See CONDUITS, 
8 1 [5]. . 

RESHEPH (30; capao [B], paced [A]. раснф 
[L]), a ‘son’ of Ephraim, 1 Ch.725 (see ErimRA1M, 
$ 12) The other names include SHEERAN (Ze., 
Ashhur?), Ammihud (Ze. Jerahmeel?) Elishama (i.e., 
Ishmael?). ‘Resheph’ therefore should perhaps be Ans 
(cp б), and mean ' Zarephathite' ; єр 'g-xi ja, Neh. 
331—2.e., a Zarephathite. Clermont-Ganneau, how- 
ever, suggests that rswf (=the Apollonia of Jos.), 
about 7; m. N. of Jaffa, may correspond to an ancient 
town Resheph. Resheph (identified with Apollo) was 
the Phoenician and N. Syrian fire-god and war-god (ep 
C/S 1 n. то, and Hadad-inser. from лепу 2 3 01), 
whose cultus was introduced into Egypt during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties (see list of gods 
on altar in Turin Museum, 7.974 8 429, /. 67, and 
plate; and cp E. Meyer, ZDMG 31719 728 f-).! Close 
to 417507 is an extraordinary holy place—a Haram, 
which, under Moslem forms, possibly continues a primi- 
tive cultus (Cl.-Ganneau, //orus et saint Georges, 17; 
cp Baed.@ 239). See, further, PIIcENICIA, $ 12, end. 
Т. К.С. 


RESURRECTION. See Escuato.ocy (index). 


1 For further references see Maspero, Struggle of Nations, 
156; Mex. 


critical 
solution. 
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RESURRECTION- AND ASCENSION-NARRATIVES 


CONTENTS 
GENERAL, $ r. 


І Narratives examined ($$ 2-16). 


Canonical Gospels (8 2 Л). 
Gospel of the HON s (8 4). 
Gospel of Peter ($ 5). 

Coptic account ($ 6). 
Extra-canonical details (8 7). 
Conclusion of Mk. (8 87). 

1 Cor. 15 1-11 ($$ 10-15). 
Accounts of ascension (8 16). 


The resurrection of Jesus is held to be the central 
fact upon which the Christian church rests. Even at a 
i. бепега1 date 50 early as that of 1 Cor. Paul 

i * treats it as such in an elaborate discussion 
(х Сог. 15:-26). Та particular he rests upon it three 
fundamental thoughts of the Christian faith : (1) the belief 
that the death of Jesus was not—what in accordance 
with Dt. 2123 (Gal. 313) it must have seemed to be— 
the death of a malefactor, but a divine appointment for 
the forgiveness of sins and for the salvation of men 
(t Сог. 1517 Rom. 425 64-7, etc.) ; (2) a vindication of the 
supremacy of the exalted Christ over the Church (t Cor. 
1525 f. Rom. 14 2 Cor. 134, ete.) ; and (3) a pledge of 
the certainty of an ultimate resurrection of all believers 
to a life of everlasting blessedness (т Cor. 15 18-20 614 
Rom. 68 811, ete. ). 


Whilst the second and the third of these points were so held 
at all times, that was not quite the case with the first. Ata 
date as early as that of thespeeches of Peter in Acts (see Acrs, 
§ 14) the resurrection of Jesus was not the divine confirmation 
of the truth that the death of Jesus laid the foundations of the 
salvation of mankind ; the death is there re resented rather as a 
calamity (3 13-15 5 35) even if it was (according to 2 23 4 28) fore- 
ordained of God. But the significance of the resurrection of Jesus 
does not become on that account the less; on the contrary it 
figures as being itself the act with which the forgiveness of sins 
is connected (5 31, cp 32»). Most modern schools of theology in 
like manner refrain from regarding the resurrection as an event 
without which the theologian would not be able to regard Jesus’ 
death as a divine arrangement for the salvation of men. 

Such theologians also, however, do not on that 
account attach to it any the less importance; rather do 
they sce in it the divine guarantee for the truth that the 
person of Jesus and the cause which he represented 
could not remain under the power of death, but must of 
necessity at last gain the victory over all enemies in 
spite of every apparent momentary triumph. 

It seems accordingly in logic inevitable that if at any 
time it should come to be recognised that the resurrection 
of Jesus never happened, the Christian faith with respect 
to all the points just mentioned would necessarily come 
to an end. 

The shock to which the Christian religion and the Christian 
church would be exposed by any such discovery would appear 
to be all the heavier when it is reflected that only two other 
propositions can be named which would place it in equal or 
greater danger; the one, that the death of Jesus did not procure 
the salvation of mankind, the other that Jesus never existed at 
all. The first of these two theses would leave many schools of 
thought within the limits of Christianity comparatively un- 
affected, for they find the redeeming work of Jesus in his life, 
not, аз Paul and orthodox theologians generally, in his death ; 
on the other hand their faith would be most seriously affected 


if they found themselves constrained to recognise that Jesus 
reinained under the power of death. 


The reason for dreading all these dangers is that 
upon the assumption of the resurrection of Jesus (as 
also upon that of his atoning death and upon that of 
his existence at all) are based propositions which are 
fundamental to the Christian faith, —propositions eon- 
cerning God and his relation to men, upon the truth 
of which no less an issne depends than the salvation of 
mankind. The question concerns things of priceless 
value, and the judgments upon which all interest con- 
centrates are (to use the language of modern German 
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II. Determination of outward facts 
(88 17-29). 
Nature of the appearances (8 17). 
No words of the risen Jesus (8 18). 
Galilee the place ($ 19). esus и) 
The sepulchre ($ E Objective visions ($ 32). 
'The third day ($ 22). 
Number of appearances ($ 23). 
Unhistorical elements due to ten- 
dency (§§ 24-29). 


ПІ. Explanation of facts ($$ 30-38). 


Nature of resurrection body of 
Jesus (§ 30). 

Resurrection only of the Spirit of 
esus (§ 31). 


Apparent death, and false rumours 

of the resurrection of Jesus (§ 33). 
Subjective visions ($$ 34-38). 
Literature ($ 39). 


theologians) Werthurtheile — z.e., judgments which 
declare that to be able to believe such and such is for 
the religious man a thing of absolute value ; unless such 
things can be accepted he can only despair. ‘Thus the 
believing man can cherish no more urgent desire than 
that the basis upon which these beliefs, which are for 
him so priceless, rest should be raised securely above the 
reach of doubt. 

Yet what is this basis? It consists in an affirmation 
regarding a fact in history which is known to us only 
through tradition and aecordingly is open to historical 
criticism just as any other fact is. Indeed, whilst the 
very existence of Jesus and the fact of his death on the 
cross have been questioned by only a very few,! and on 
the other hand the meaning of his death, as soon as the 
fact has been admitted, is left an open question to every 
one, we find that the resurrection of Jesus—as is not 
surprising in view of its supernatural character—is in 
very many quarters and with growing distinctness 
characterised as unhistorical, and that not merely when 
it Is conceived of as having been a revivification of the 
dead body of Jesus, but also when it is defended in 
some spiritualistic form. 


The present examination of the subject will not start 
from the proposition that ' miracles are impossible. ' 

Such a proposition rests upon a theory of the universe (Welt- 
anschauung), not upon exhaustive examination of all the events 
which may be spoken of as miracles. Even should we by any 
Chance find ourselves in a position to say that every alleged 
miraculous occurrence from the beginning of time down to the 
present hour had been duly examined and found non-miraculous, 
we should not thereby be secured against the possibility of 
something occurring to-morrow which we should E. compelled 
to recognise as a miracle. Empirically, only so much as this 
stands fast —and no more—that as regards present-day occur- 
rences the persons who reckon with the possibility of a miracle 
(by miracle we here throughout understand an occurrence that 
unquestionably is against natural law) are very few, and that 
present-day occurrences which are represented as miraculous 
are on closer examination invariably found to possess no such 
character. 


The normal procedure of the historian accordingly 
in dealing with the events of the past will be in the first 
instance to try whether a non-miraculous explanation 
will serve, and to come to the other conclusion only on 
the strength of quite unexceptionable testimony. 
Needless to say, in doing so, he must be free from all 
prepossession. He must accordingly, where biblical 
authors are concerred, in the first instance, look at 
their statements in the light of their own presuppositions, 
even though in the end he may find himself shut up to 
the conclusion that not only the statements but also the 
presuppositions are erroneous. 


I. NARRATIVES EXAMINED 
For our most authentic information on the subject of 


1 Loman, who in 1881 altogether denied the existence of 
Jesus, affirmed it in 1884 and still more distinctly in 1887. 
Amongst those who have most recently maintained the negative 
may be named Edwin Johnson, the author of Antigua Mater 
(anonymous; 1887) and The Rise of Christendom (1890), and 
John M. Robertson, Christianity and Mythology (1900) and 
A Short History of Christianity (1902). 
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the resurrection of Jesus we naturally look to the 
Gospels ; these, however, exhibit con- 
tradictions of the most glaring kind. 
Reimarus, whose work was published 
by Lessing as !Volfenditteler Frag- 
mente, enumerated ten contradictions ; 
but in reality their number is much greater. (Mk. 
169-20 is not taken account of in this place; see below, 
8 8.) 
(a) Of the watch and seal set upon the sepulchre, and 
of the bribing of the soldiers of the watch, we read only 
їп Mt. (2762-66 284 11-15). Та Mk. and Lk. these 
features are not only not mentioned ; they are excluded 
by the representation of the women as intending to 
anoint the body and (in Mk. at least) as foreseeing 
difficulty only in the weight of the stone, not in the 
presence of a military guard. In Mt. the women's 
object is simply to see the sepulchre (28 1) ; they have 
therefore heard of its being guarded, as in fact they 
very easily could. 

(4) According to Lk. (2354 56) the women got ready 
the spices before sunset on Friday ; according to Mk. 
(16 т) they did not buy them till after sunset on Satur- 
day. In Jn. the incident does not occur at all, for 
according to 19 38-40 Joseph of Arimathwea and 
Nicodemus have already embalmed the body before 
laying it in the grave, whilst according to Mk. 1546— 
Mt. 2759 f. =Lk.23 53 Joseph alone (without Nico- 
demus) simply wrapped it in a fine linen cloth. 

(c) The persons who come to the sepulchre on the 
morning of the resurrection are: according to Mk. 
(161), Mary Magdalene, Mary of James (cp MARY, 
88 26 23), and Salome; according to Mt. (281) only 
the two Marys (the designation ‘the other Mary’ 
is explained by 2756); according to Lk. (2410), in 
addition to the two Marys, Joanna (cp 83) * and the 
other women with them ' ; aecording to Jn. (201) only 
Mary Magdalene,! to whom, however, are added Peter 
and the beloved disciple. In agreement with this last 
we have only the notice in Lk. (2124) that after the 
women ‘some of those with us’ (rwés т» aov huir) had 
gone to the sepulchre and had found the report of the 
women to be true; also the notice in 2412 (a verse not 
found in the ‘western’ MSS) aceording to which Peter 
ran, after the visit of the women, to the sepulchre, and 
stooping down beheld the linen clothes alone, and 
wondering departed. This verse, though we can hardly 
suppose it to have come from Jn. 203-8, is still open 
to the suspicion of being a later interpolation,—all 
the more because the mention of Peter alone does 
not harmonise with the ‘some’ (7wés) of v. 24, and 
‘them’ (айтди) of v. 13 connects with v. xz, not with 
2. Т2. 

(4) The time of the visit of the women to the 
sepulchre is: in Mk. (182) ‘when the sun was risen,’ in 
Lk. (241, ‘at early dawn’) and Jn. (201, ‘early, when 
it was yet dark’) before sunrise, but in Mt. (28 1) about 
half a day earlier. 

* Late on the Sabbath’ (бё соВВ атор) means unquestionably, 
according to the Jewish division of the day, the time about sunset, 
and the words immediately following— т} émupwoxovon eis play 
cafBároev, ' as the light shone forth towards the first day of the 
week ' (see WEEK, 8 7)—are elucidated by Lk. 23 54, where the 
transition from the Jewish Friday to Saturday (Sabbath)—in 
other words the time of sunset—is indicated by the expression 
aáBBarov ётёфоскєр, ‘the Sabbath shone forth.” This expression 
is usually explained by reference to the custom of kindling the 
lights somewhat before the beginning of the Sabbath because on 
the Sabbath it was unlawful to do so. Keim, however (Gesch. 


Jesu von Nazara, 3 552 /; ET 6 303), produces evidence of the 
same usus doguendi for the other days of the week; and this will 


2. Gospel 
narratives of 
resurrection 

compared. 


1 It must not be inferred from the plural, ‘we do not know’ 
(ойк oiõapev : 202), that Jn. thought of other women as also 
present. The inference is excluded by the sing. ‘comes’ 
(ёрхєтол) of v. т. The pl. * we know ’(otSanev) therefore can only 
be intended to express Mary Magdalene's thought that other 
Christians in whom perhaps some knowledge of the facts might 
be presumed did not actually possess it any more than herself— 
if it is not an unconscious reminiscence of the ‘women’ of the 
Synoptics, In 2013 we find correctly the singular : ‘I know not.’ 
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cover the case of its employment in Mt, The word ‘by night,’ 
vux7os, in 28 13 also goes to show that Mt. pictured to А 
joumey, of the women to the sepulchre and the opening of the 
sepulchre of the earthquake (or the angel) as having happened by 
night. Furthermore it is conceivable that Mt. should have been 
brought to this divergence to the extent of half a day from the 
account by the other evangelists precisely if he had followed 
Mk. with strict precision. For in point of fact Mk. indicates, 
first (16 1), sunset by the phrase ‘when the Sabbath was past’ 
(Stayevonévoy тою aafBárov) and, next (16 2) mentions sunrise ; 
his reference to sunset is in connection with the purchase of 
the spices, a circumstance which Mt. had no occasion to notice. 
Thus Mt. might come to look upon the second time-determination 
as synonymous with the first, inasmuch as the actual words 
‘very early on the first day of the week ' (Atav spot тр май тои 
caBBárov), if the Jewish division of the day is assumed, does 
not absolutely exclude such a view. Cp, further, § 26 a. 

(e) According to Mk. (164), Lk. (24 2), and Jn. (201) 
those who came to the sepulchre found that the stone 
at the door had already been rolled away ; according to 
Mt. (282) it was rolled back in the presence of the 
women by an angel who in a great earthquake came 
down from heaven. 

(7) In Mk. (165-7), as in Mt. (282-7), there is only 
one angel; in Lk. (244-7) and Jn. (2012 f.) there are 
two (in Lk. called ‘men,’ dydpes, but ‘in dazzling 
apparel,’ év 009т: dorparrotay, somewhat as in 
Mt. 283 Mk. 165). 

(g) According to Mk. this one angel, according to 
Jn. the two, sat in the sepulchre ; according to Mt. 
the one angel sits without the sepulchre upon the stone ; 
according to Lk. the two come up to the women, to all 
appearance not until these have already left the 
sepulchre. 

(A) As for what was seen in the sepulchre, according 
to Mk. (165) it was only the angel, and according to 
Lk. (243), at least when the women entered, there was 
nothing. According to Mt. (282-5) the women do not 
inform themselves as to the condition of the grave. 
Similarly Mary Magdalene, according to Jn. 201, at her 
first visit, Thereafter the beloved disciple is the first to 
look in, when he sees the linen clothes (205); nest 
Peter enters and sees besides the linen clothes the 
napkin wrapped up in a place by itself (206 f. ). Finally, 
Mary looks in and sees the two angels. 

(i) The explanations given by the angels to the 
women contain the опе point in the whole narrative in 
which there is, at least in the synoptics, complete 
agreement (7.6) : ‘he rose, he is not here’ (тууёрӨт, oK 
gor de). To this in Mk. and Mt. there is the pre- 
face: 'fear ye not' ; the same two also have the words 
‘ye seek the crucified one’ (similarly in Lk.). fn Jn. 
the angels say merely (2013) : ' Woman, why weepest 
thou 2' 

(4) The discrepancies in the instructions given to the 
women are among the most violent in the whole account : 
in Mk. and Mt. there is the injunction to say to his 
disciples (Mk. adds: ‘and to Peter’) that Jesus goes 
before them to Galilee and that there they will see him 
as he had said to them (in Mt. 987 also perhaps we 
ought to read, ‘ behold, he said to you,’ (600 elmer tir); 
in Lk. on the other hand what we read is 'remember 
how he spake before of his death and resurrection while 
he was yet in Galilee.’ Here, that is to say, still the 
word Galilee, but the sense quite opposite. In Lk. 
strictly there is no injunction at all (cp under 7) and in 
Jn. we find no words which could even seem to answer 
to the command in Mk. and Mt. 

(4) No less marked are the differences as to the 
announcements made by the women to the disciples. 
According to Lk. (219) they report their discovery ; 
according to Mt. (288) they intend to do so, and т. 16 
leaves it to be inferred that they carried out their 
intention ; according to Jn. (202 18) Mary Magdalene 
reports, in the first instance to the two disciples, and in 
the second to the disciples at large, what she has seen. 
On the other hand, according to Mk. 168 the women 
out of fear say nothing to any one. | 

(m) As regards results of the message, In the last 
case of course, that in Mk., where the women say 
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nothing, there can be no immediate conseqnence. 
According to Mt. (28:6) the message issues in 
immediate compliance with the command to go to 
Galilee ; according to Jn. (203-19) Mary's first com- 
munication leads to the running of the two disciples to 
the sepulchre, whilst her second (20:8) is not said to 
have produced any effect. In Lk. (2411) the women's 
statement produces merely the unbelief of the disciples, 
unless we are to regard as geunine v. 12, according 
to which Peter alone of the whole number hastens to 
the grave (see above, c). 

(л) An appearance of the risen Jesus at the sepulchre 
itself is reported only in Jn. (2014-17), where it is made 
to Mary Magdalene; an appearance on the way back 
from the sepulchre to the city only in Mt. (289/), 
where it is made to the two Marys. Whilst in this 
last case, however, the women embrace Jesns’ feet, in 
Jn. he does not permit Mary Magdalene to touch him. 

(o) The injunction received from Jesus himself is 
according to Mt. the same as that given by the angels. 
The women are to direct the disciples, here called 
‘brethren’ (@бе\фо{) by Jesus, to go to Galilee; 
according to Jn. Mary Magdalene is simply bidden tell 
his ‘ brethren ' (adeA@ol) that he is ascending to heaven 
(cp above, £). 

(2) An appearance of Jesus on the day of the resur- 
rection on the road to Emmaus is known only to Lk. 
(2413-35). | | 

(g) An appearance to Simon Peter before the evening 
of the same day is known only to Lk. (2434). 

The view of Origen (for the passages see in Resch, TU v. 4 
423 and x. 3 770-782), that the third evangelist says, and rightly, 
that Simon was the companion of Cleopas on the walk to 
Emmaus, is quite inadmissible. As in Origen the name is con- 
stantly used without any addition, it is evident that only Peter 
can be intended. It has to he observed on the other hand, 
however, that the announcement of an appearance of the risen 
Jesus to Simon is inade, and made by the eleven (and their 
companions), to the two disciples on their return from Emmaus. 
For this reason, therefore, Resch prefers to read ‘saying’ in the 
nominative (Aéyovres for Aéyovras) with cod. D, according to 
which it is the Emmaus disciples who make the announcement. 
To this it has to be remarked that neither Lk. nor Origen, in 
view of 2131 35, can have intended to say that Jesus had 
appeared in Emmaus to Peter only and not to Cleopas also. 
If, again, by the Simon in Origen's MSS of Lk. we ought to 
understand some disciple other than Peter, such a conjecture 
would be quite as baseless as that other guess of Church fathers 
and Scholiasts (see Tisch. on 2418) that the companion of 
Cleopas was Nathanael, or the evangelist Luke, or a certain 
Am(m)aon, whose name perhaps comes from the place-name 
Emmaus.1 

(r) An appearance on the same evening to the eleven 
and their companions (rods ёудєка kal robs aiv avrois), 
at which Jesus asks the disciples to touch his hands and 
feet, and eats a piece of a broiled fish, is recorded by 
Lk. (2433 36-51). The disciples are at this interview 
enjoined by Jesus to remain in Jerusalem till Pentecost 
(cp above, 5). Jn. also (2019-24) assigns an appearance 
before the 'disciples' to the same evening, and we 
must presume, therefore, that here the same interview 
is intended as that related by Lk. The circumstances, 
however, are very different. In Jn. Thomas is ex- 
pressly stated not to have been with the eleven ; and 
that the number of the ‘disciples’ included others than 
the ten apostles as we read in Lk. (oi тй» aùroîs) is not 
to be supposed, since Jesus solemnly sends them forth 
(териле bus) and imparts to them not only the gift of 
the Holy Spirit (which in Lk.z. 49 he holds forth as a 
promise for Pentecost) but also the authority to bestow 
or withhold forgiveness of sins (cp MiNISTRY, $$ 4, 34¢). 
Lk. makes no reference to the circumstance that the 
doors were shut when Jesus entered, any more than he 
does to the conferring of the authority just mentioned ; 
Jn. on the other hand knows nothing of Jesus having 

1 The Itala codd. h, e, ff2, Ambrosiaster, Ambrosius (on both 
see Souter, ед. T, 1901-1902, p. 429 /.) in v. 13 looking forward 
to c. 18, add Cleopas to Ammans [= Emmaus] presumably 
because, reading òvóparı (so D, if., vg.) for ў övopa, they saw 
in ‘Emmaus’ the name not of the village but of one of the two 
ED (so Nestle, Einführung in das griech, N 109) 96, ET 
1297/5). 
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eaten. Besides his hands, Jesus shows not his feet but 
his side—the piercing of which, indeed, is mentioned 
only in Jn. 1934; but he does not suffer himself to be 
tonched, yet withont expressly forbidding this as he had 
done in the case of Mary Magdalene. 

(s) Jesus first suffers his hands and his side to be 
touched eight days afterwards, by Thomas їп presence 
of ‘his disciples’ ; but this is mentioned only in Jn. (20 
26-29) and after he has again entered the same house 
(талу hoar ёто)›) through closed doors. 

(4) ‘After these things’ (era Tara), but only 
according to Јп. 21, Jesus appears once more by the 
lake of Galilee to Peter, ‘Thomas, Nathanael, the sons 
of Zebedee, and two other disciples who are not named. 

(x) Galilee also, but certainly at an earlier date, was 
the scene of the appearance, recorded only in Mt. 
(2816-20), to the eleven on the monntain to which 
Jesus had directed them to go (when and where he 
made the appointment is nowhere stated, but seems to 
have been recorded in a source that was used at this 
point) Jesus here enjoins upon them the mission to 
the Gentiles and baptism in the name of the Trinity. 
The missionary precept is in substantial agreement with 
Lk. 24 49 and also with Jn. 2021 (see above, 7).! 

That one and the same event shonld be to some 
extent differently described even by eye-witnesses is 

intelligible enough, as also that some 

3. Extent of particular incident connected with it 
should in later reminiscence be errone- 
ously dissociated from it and attached to some other 
similar event. 

(a) Thus no serious importance ought, for example, 
to be given to the circumstance that the words in which 
the disciples are bidden by the angel to betake them- 
selves to Galilee, do not exactly agree in the different 
accounts, and that one narrator assigns the missionary 
precept to one appearance, another to another. To 
this, however, there arc limits. 

Whether the sepulchre was guarded or not guarded, how 
many women went to the sepulchre, whether or not the disciples 
were bidden go to Galilee, whether or not when Jesus appeared 
Mary Magdalene was alone, whether or not Thomas was 
present, whether or not Jesus asked for food and then actually 
partook of it, whether or not he allowed himself to be touched ; 
above all, whether the appearances occurred in Jerusalem or in 
Galilee, and whether the women reported what they had seen 
at the sepulchre or were silent about it—these and many other 
points are matters with regard to which the eye-witnesses or 
those who had their information directly from eye-witnesses, 
could not possibly have been in the least uncertainty. Yet, 
what differences! Differences, too, of which it is impossible to 
say that they are partly explicable by the fact that one narrator 
gives one occurrence and another another without wishing 


thereby to exclude all the rest. Lk. enumerates a consecutive 
series of appearances and brings itto a close (2451) with the 


discrepancies. 


1 The harmonistic attempt to dispose of this appearance in 
Galilee by maintaining that Galilee here means one of the summits 
of the Mount of Olives near Jerusalem—whether the summit on 
the №. or that called in 2 K. 28 13 the ‘mount of corruption’ 
(see DESTRUCTION, Моџхт oF; OLivEs, Mount OF, $ 5), 
by which supposition Mt. 28 r6 is brought into agreement with 
Lk.24 50 Acts 1 12, has its basis only on assertions of medizval 
pilgrims. The matter is not improved by the purely conjectural 
assumption of Resch (TU х. 2 381-389 x.3765 /) that in Mt. 
2816 and already in 26 32 287 10 = Mk.1428 167, ‘Galilee’ 
(TadtAaia) is a wrong rendering of the gea (71223) in the 
original Hebrew gospel postulated by him, the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem (mepixwpos Mt.35 МК. 1 28, etc.) being what was 
really intended. Ја Tertullian’s (4507. 21) ‘cum discipulis 
quibusdam apud Galilazam Judææ regionem ad quadraginta dies 
egit’ Resch even finds Galilæa used as the xame of this district 
(see, against this, Schürer, 72,2, 1897, p. 187 /:). That, further, 
the Mount of Olives belonged to this district Resch accepts 
from the medizval pilgrims; and that it constituted the central 
point of the district, so that the disciples could at once under- 
stand by the ‘district’ to which (according to Mk. 16 7 = Mt. 
287 10) they were directed the Mount of Olives, as being the 
‘mountain where Jesus had appointed them ' (ro opos оў érá£aro 
avrots б 'Incovs : 28 16), he derives from hisown authority. The 
acta Pilati and the Gesta Pati, finally, which place the 
ascension of Jesus at once in Galilee and on the Mount of Olives, 
embody no true geographical recollection but only a quite crude 
harmonistic attempt (cp the passages in Zahn, Gesch. d. A'anons, 
2937; also Thilo, Cod. Afocr. NT 1617-622) See also 
MATTHIAS. 
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express statement that Jesus parted from them ; and all these 
occurrences are represented as having happened on one and the 
same day. In Jn., on the other hand, the events of the twentieth 
chapter alone require eight days. Mt. and Mk. know of 
appearances to disciples only in Galilee, Lk. and Jn. 20 only of 
appearances in Jerusalem and its neighbourhood (Emmaus), 
neither of the last-named evangelists taking any account what- 
ever of any appearances in Galilee—not till Jn. 21 do we come 
upon one of this description ; but this chapter ts by another hand 
(see JOHN, Son OF ZEBEDEE, § 40). 

(2) Refuge is often sought in the reflection that some- 
times an event may, after all, have actually happened, 
even if the accounts of it are quite discrepant. А 
famous illustration often quoted in this connection is 
the case of Hannibal, who quite certainly did cross the 
Alps, although Livy's account of the route taken by him 
is entirely different from that of Polybius. Most as- 
suredly. The fact, however, that, whatever be the 
contradictions of chroniclers, he actually did cross the 
Alps is a certainty for us, only because we know for 
certain that at one date he was to be found on the 
Gallic side, and at a subsequent date on the Italian. 
If it were just as clearly made out that Jesus, after his 
death, came back again to this life, we could, indeed, 
in that case, with an easy mind, leave the differences 
between the narratives to settle themselves. Here, 
however, the position of matters is that the actuality of 
the resurrection of Jesus depends for its establishment 
upon these very narratives ; and in such a case unim- 
peachable witnesses are naturally denianded. 

Livy and Polybius lived centuries after the occurrence which 
they relate, and they were dependent for their facts upon 
written sources which perhaps were wanting in accuracy, and, 
moreover, were themselves in turn derived from inadequate 
sources. If any deficiency, even of only an approximately 
similar character, has to Бе admitted in the acquaintance of the 
writers of the gospels with the circumstances of the resurrection 
of fesus, there is little prospect of anyone being induced to 
accept it as a fact, on the strength of such testimony, unless he 
has from the beginning been predisposed to do so without any 
testimony. And as a matter of fact we cannot avoid the con- 
clusion from the contradictions between the gospels that the 
writers of them were far removed from the event they describe. 
If we possessed only one gospel, we might perhaps be inclined 
to accept it; but how far astray should we be according to the 
view of Lk. if we relied, let us say, on Mt. alone, or, according 
to the view of Jn., if we pinned our faith to Lk. In point of fact, 
not only do the evangelists each follow different narratives ; they 
also each have distinct theories of their own as to Galilee or 
Jerusalem being the scene of the appearances, as to whether 
Jesus ate and was touched, and so forth (cp $ 194, 27 c, d). 


Shall we then betake ourselves to extra-canonical 
sources? Of these, several are often regarded as 
superior to the canonical in antiquity ; so, 
for example, the Gospel of the Hebrews. 
This view, however, so far as the extant 
fragments at least are concerned, is dis- 
tinctly not warranted (see GOSPELS, § 155). 

(a) For our present discussion the following citation 
by Jerome (Ir. ZZ. 2) from this gospel comes into 
consideration :— 


‘The Lord after he had given the cloth to the slave of the 
priest, went to James and appeared to him ; for James had sworn 
that he would not eat bread from that hour in which he had 
drunk the cup of the Lord until he should see him rising again 
from them that sleep’; and again after a little: ‘ Bring, says 
the Lord, food and bread,’ and immediately there is added : ‘he 
brought bread and blessed and break and gave to James the 
Just and said to him: My brother, eat thy bread, because the 
son of man has risen again from them that sleep.’ (‘Dominus 
autem cum dedisset sindonem servo sacerdotis, ivit ad Jacobum 
et apparuit ei; juraverat enim Jacobus se non comesurum panem 
ab illa hora qua biberat calicem domini donec videret eum 
resurgentem a dormientibus’ ; rursusque post paululum : ‘afferte, 
ait dominus, mensam et panem,' statimque additur: ‘tulit 
panem et benedixit ac fregit et dedit Jacobo Justo et dixit ei: 
frater mi, comede panem tuum, quia resurrexit filius hominis a 
dormientibus.’ 


This story is, to begin with, untrustworthy, because, 
according to the canonical gospels, James was not 
present at all at the last supper of Jesus. 


Lightfoot's conjecture (Gal. (9 266= Dissert. on Apost. Age, 
P- 25) that ‘dominus’ ought to be read for ‘domini’ seems, indeed, 
to be supported by some ecclesiastical writers (see in Handmann, 


4. Gospel 
of the 
Hebrews. 


1 On the simple statement, ‘he appeared to James,’ 1 Cor. 
157, see $ tre. 
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TU v. 8 79-£2) who reproduce the passage in this sense ; but it is 
by no means certain. ‘The Lord had drunk the cup’ (biberat 
calicem dominus) would then have reference to the death of 
Jesus; such a figurative expression, however, is little in keeping 
with the simple narrative style of the fragment. Moreover, the 
bread which Jesus ‘blesses and breaks’ clearly answers to the 
bread of the eucharist, and this is to the point if James had 
eaten nothing since being present at the last supper. Earlier 
students may have perceived the contradiction between the read- 
ing ‘of the Lord’ (domini) and the canonical narratives just as 
easily as Lightfoot, and on this account have substituted ‘ the 
Lord’ (dominus : in the nom.). 


_ (8) Nor is the Gospel of the Hebrews wanting at other 
points in equally bold contradictions to the canonical 
gospels. Jesus is represented as having given his linen 
garment to the servant of the high priest. This (apart 
from what we read in the Gospel of Peter; see below, 
$ 54) is the only appearance, anywhere recorded, of 
Jesus to a non-believer. What enormous importance 
would it not possess, were it only historical! How 
could the evangelists, and Paul, possibly have suffered 
it to escape them? It is, however, only too easily con- 
ceivable that they knew nothing at all about it. 


In order to reach James it was first necessary for Jesus, ac- 
cording to our fragment, to walk; but it was not so in the case 
of the servant of the high priest, who must, accordingly, be 
thought of as having been in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the sepulchre. What was he doing there? The most likely 
conjecture will be that he was taking part in the watching of 
the sepulchre. This, however, means yet another step beyond 
the already unhistorical canonical account (below, $ 20), in so far 
as according to Mt. 27 62 66 the chief priests and Pharisees took 
part only in the sealing of the stone at the door of the sepulchre, 
and has its parallel in the part taken by the presbyters in the 
watching of the sepulchre according to the Gospel of Peter (38), 
which, as regards this part of the narrative, goes still another 
step farther than the canonical account (see below, 8 5a). It has 
further to be remarked that the linen cloth was the only clothing 
the body had when it was laid in the tomb ($ 2 2); Jn. 19 40 20 5-7, 
which speaks of several cloths, is plainly not taken into account 
in the gospel of the Hebrews. This being so it would have been 
too great an offence against decorum that Jesus should have given 
this garment to the servant of the high priest. |t will therefore 
he necessary to suppose that he had already assumed another 
form. In that case also, however, the handing over of the 
garment to the servant makes an advance upon the canonical 
account. The synoptists, in reporting the resurrection, make no 
mention of the cloth at all, and in Jn. the clothes are all found 
lying in the sepulchre, which at all events better accords with 
the reserve with which the mystery of the resurrection is treated 
than would be the case if we were asked to believe that Jesus 
had brought the cloth with him from the sepulchre as a trophy 
and deposited it as an ultimate proof of his resurrection. Lastly, 
it has to be remembered how violently the gospel of the Hebrews, 
although in agreement with Paul (1 Cor. 157) as regards an 
appearance to James, also conflicts with that apostle in so far 
as it makes out this appearance to have been the first; also 
how natural it was that precisely in a gospel for Hebrews James, 
the head of the church at Jerusalem, should be glorified by means 
of some such narrative as this. 


(с) In Ignatius (ad Smyrn.32) we meet with the 
following passage :—'and when he came to those about 
Peter he said to them, Take, handle me and see that I 
am not a demon without a body. And straightway 
they touched him and believed’ (kal öre mpòs Toùs тєрі 
Ilérpov $A0€v, ёфт airois NaBere үл}Х\афттатё pe kal 
Їбєтє Ste ойк elul Gauuóvcov dowuarov. каї evOds айтой 
hYavro kal émícTevcav). Eusebius (HÆ iii. 36 11) 
confesses that he does not know where Ignatius can 
have taken this from. Jerome (Zr. 2/7. 16), on the 
other hand, informs us that it comes from the Gospel 
of the Hebrews (only he wrongly names the Epistle of 
Ignatius to Polycarp, not that to the Smyrnzeans). 


Brandt (390-395; see below, $ 39) plausibly conjectures that the 
quotation belongs to the passage, quoted above under a, marked 
by Jerome by the words ‘again after a little’ (rursus post paul- 
ulum’): Jesus appeared to James, then went with him to Peter 
and his companions, permitted himself to be touched there, and 
ordered food to be brought, and so forth. We hear of the invita- 
tion to touch him in Lk. 24 39, and that passage, not Jn. 20 27, 
must be the one in view since nothing is said about Thomas, and on 
the other hand ‘ bodiless daemon ' (6a44óvtov &àa p.a Tov) agrees with 
the ‘spirit’ (vedua) of Lk. or with the ‘appearance’ (фартасџо, 
v. 37) which is the reading of D and of Marcion,—of Marcion 
because in point of fact he really regarded the risen Jesus as a 
spirit (rvevja). This second fragment, accordingly, conveys 
nothing new. Lk. may unhesitatingly be regarded as its source. 
See, further, below, $ 9a. 


In the fragment of the Gospel of Peter discovered in 
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1892 various scholars, and particularly Harnack, have 
G 1 discerned a maximum of really ancient 
di ave matter (‘a first-class source').! It is to 
‘be observed, however, that, (а) as regards 

the watch set on the sepulchre, the Peter fragment 
goes still further beyond the canonical account than the 


Gospel to the Hebrews docs (see § 4 4). 

Not only do the elders of the Jews keep watch along with the 
Roman Mea: the writer also is able to give the name of the 
officer in command of the guard (Petronius) and to inform his 
readers that the stone at the door of the sepulchre was sealed 
with seven seals, and that a hooth was erected for the use of the 
guard. What is still more surprising, the soldiers report the 
occurrence of the resurrection not to the chief priests but to 
Pilate,—precisely the person from whom, according to Mt. 28 14, 
all knowledge of the fact ought if possible to have been with- 
held,—and it is Pilate who, at the request of the Jews, enjoins 
silence on the soldiers (28-49). 


(4) The actual resurrection of Jesus, which in the 
canonical accounts is, with noticeable reserve, always only 
indicated as having occurred already, never described, 
is here represented as having occurred before the very 
eves of the Roman and Jewish watchers, and, indeed, 
in a way which can only be described as grotesque 


(35-44). 

During the night the heavens open, two men (youths) come 
down in dazzling splendonr, the stone rolls away of its own ac- 
cord, the two youths enter the sepulchre, three men re-emerge, 
two of them supporting the third, the heads of the two reach to 
the sky, that of the third goes beyond it (cp Wisd. 1816); a 
cross follows them, and to the question heard from heaven 
“Hast thon preached to the dead?’ it answers ‘Yea’; the 
heavens open once more, a man comes down and enters the 
sepulchre (this is the angel whom the women see there next 
morning). This, however, is not all: in z. 19 after the cry of 
Jesus * My Strength, my Strength, thou hast abandoned me' 
(9 duvapis pov, ў dvvauis pov, катёАе дс jze—thus, in all prob- 
ability, by way of toning down the expression of God-forsaken- 
ness) we find the words *and when he had spoken he was taken 
up’ (kai etnwy aveànpôn), which can hardly be understood other- 
wise than as meaning a taking up into heaven.? This last, 
therefore, is twice related in our fragment ; for that Jesus goes 
into heaven along with the two angels is made clear by the word 
of the angel to the women (rz. 56): ‘he is risen and has gone 
thither whence he was sent’ (avés kai àm5A0ev Exet обер 
апєсталу). 

(с) The account of what Mary Magdalene and ‘her 
friends' found at the sepulchre (50-57) is essentially in 
agreement with what we read in Mk. So, also, the 
statement that they flee filled with fear, without our 
being told that they related to any one what had oc- 
curred. On the closing day of the paschal festival 
‘the twelve disciples’ are still weeping and mourning 
in Jerusalem (58 f). 

(d) On this closing day the disciples betake themselves 
each to his home, that is to say, to Galilee. For in v. бо 
the narrative proceeds: ‘but I, Simon Peter, and 
Andrew . . . went (to fish) to the sea, and with us 
were Levi the son of Alphzeus whom the Lord . . .' 
(here the fragment breaks off). Plainly the continua- 
tion related an appearance of Jesus by the sea of Galilee, 
such as we meet within Jn. 21. Yet in Jn. it is precisely 
Andrew and Levi who are not mentioned.? 


1 Bruchstücke des Evange. м. der Apokalypse des Petrus, 
1803 { АСГ.її. (= CAhronol.)1 624. 

2 Cp Actsliz1 Mk.1619. Ss also, which in Mk. 15 37 Lk. 
23 45 rightly says ‘ (Jesus) expired (or, ended),’ has in Mt. 27 5o 
‘his spirit went up’; and Origen (Comm. in Alt. series [Lat.], 
ed. de la Rue, 89282, $ 140) ‘statim ut clamavit ad patrem 
receptus est." 

3 As regards Levi, Resch (ZU x. 3829-832 x.4196) tries to 
controvert this, maintaining Levi's identity with Matthew (Mk. 
2 14 || Mt. 99), whom in turn, on account of the like meaning of 
the two names, he identifies with Nathanael who appears in Jn. 
212. Of these two identifications, however, even that of Levi 
with Matthew is questioned, and complete identity in the mean- 
ings of two names can never be held to prove the identity of the 
bearers. Cp Рнилр, col. 3701, n. 1; NATHANAEL. The 
attempt may be made, without such identifications of different 
names, to maintain the identity of the fact recorded in the 
Gospel of Peter with that recorded in Jn.; this may be done by 
pointing to the possibility that Andrew and Levi may be in- 
tended by the two unnamed disciples in Jn.212. It isan 
attempt which would to a certain extent be plausible but only if 
a fact might really be assumed which both writers wish to 
describe. But Jn. 21 1-14 is open to the suspicion of being, not 
a description of a fact, but rather the clothing of an idea; and 
we may suspect, in particular, that the two unnamed disciples 
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(е) The element here that admits of being regarded 
as especially old is that the first appearance of Jesus 
occurs in Galilee and to Peter. Hardly, however, to 
Peter alone as is stated by Paul (т Cor. 155) aud Lk. 
(2434). Furthermore, it might seem to be original here 
that the first appearance does not occur until more than 
eight days after the death of Jesus. Such, however, 
cannot be regarded with certainty as the meaning of the 
fragment. Р 

Unquestionably the writer is in error if he thinks that on the 
last day of tbe paschal festival many pilgrims, and also the 
apostles, set ont for their homes ; for this day fell in that year 
on a Sabbath, and even if that had not been so, it had the 
validity of a Sabbath and thus precluded the possibility of 
travelling. Another evidence of ignorance or carelessness in 
matters of chronology is seen in 7. 27, where, after describ- 
ing the burial of Jesus, Peter goes on to say: ‘we fasted and sat 
mourning and weeping day and night (vvxrós каї ўмераѕ) until 
the Sabbath,’ although the writer, according to v. 30, rightly 
dates the death of Jesus on the evening of Friday. If this be 
so, it is not impossible that he may have regarded the paschal 
festival as one not of eight days’ duration, but of only two. 
The Sabhath is rightly regarded by him as the first day of the 
feast ; іп о, 50 he mentions the Sunday (кургак) as the day on 
which the women visited the sepulchre ; and immediately after 
the words ‘the women fled full of fear,’ he proceeds in v. 58 to 
add: ‘and it was the last of the days of unleavened bread’ (jv 
8é reAevraía түлера THY üQUp.ev). Although the possibility is not 
excluded that these words transplant us to a later date, it still 
remains the most natural interpretation of the form of expression 
to suppose the meaning to he: *but at that time (when the 
women fled) it was the last of the days,’ etc. Thus it is impos- 
sible at least to be quite certain that an interval of more than 
eight days between the resurrection and the first appearance of 
dos is intended. Besides, as we shall afterwards discover (see 
elow, § 22 d), it has not the smallest inherent probability. 

(f) On the whole, then, what we have to say with 
regard to the gospel of Peter must be that, inasmuch as 
the greater part of its contents is of a legendary char- 
acter, we cannot rely upon anything we find in it merely 
because it is found in the gospel of Peter. If the reader 
by any chance finds any statements contained in it to 
be credible, he does so on grounds of inherent prob- 
ability alone, and must ask, almost in astonishment, 
how by any possibility a statement of such a kind could 
have found its way hither. Moreover, the data which 
come most nearly under this category are already known 
to us from canonical sources :—such as that the resurrec- 
tion and the ascension were but one and the same act 
(8 16e), that the disciples received from the women no 
word as to the state of the sepulchre, and that the first 
appearance of the risen Jesus was in Galilee (Mk. 167 / 
Mt. 28716 8). Тһе sole statement worthy of credence 
met with in the gospel of Peter and nowhere else is that 
found in v. 27—that the disciples fasted (cp § 36a). 
In Peter, however, we can have no certainty that the 
author is drawing upon authentic tradition; he may 
very easily have drawn upon his own imagination for 
this realistic touch. | 

There remains yet one other extant account of the 
resurrection by a writer who in like manner did not feel 
himself bound to follow the canonical 


Bei m accounts; it occurs in a Coptic book of 
E anti-Gnostic tendency, found at Akhmim 
narrative. 


in Egypt, and described by Carl Schmidt 
(SPA TV, 1895, pp. 705-711); the conversation of the 
risen Jesus with his disciples contained in it has been 
reproduced and discussed by Harnack (Theol. Studien 
fiir В. Weiss, 1897, pp. 1-8), who dates it somewhere 
between r50 and 180 A.D. 

The contents are as follows :—Mary, Martha, and Mary Mag- 
dalene wish to anoint the body of Jesus, hut find the sepulchre 
empty. Jesus appears to them and says: ‘I am he whom ye 
seek, and bids that one of them go to their brethren and say 
“Come, the Master is risen.’ Martha does so, but meets with 
no credence, and Mary, whom Jesus sends after Martha has 
reported her failure, has no better success. Finally Jesus him- 
self goes along with the women, calls the disciples out, and, as 


were added only in order to gain the complete number ‘seven’ 
(below, $ 29¢; Simon PETER, $ 22c). Therefore, to identify 
with the account in the Gospel of Peter (to which Gospel the 
idea intended in Jn. was presumably quite foreign), the identi- 
fication being based on so slender a foundation, would be very 
imprudent. 
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they still continue to be in donbt, bids Peter, Thomas, aud 
Andrew touch his hands, his side, aud his feet respectively, 
citing also Wisd. 1817. Then they confess their sins, especially 
their unbelief. 


This narrative contains much that is new, but nothing 
that could claim greater credibility than the canonical 
gospels. An appearance of Jesus occurs at the sepulchre, 
not, however, to one woman or two, as in Jn. and Mt. 
respectively, but to three; so also the unbelief of the 
disciples dwelt on in Lk. 24 11 37 (41) reappears in intensi- 
fied form, and in addition to Thomas two other disciples 
are bidden touch the wounds of Jesus. 

Other isolated details also, differing from those com- 
monly current, have come down to us from a time, pre- 

sumably, in which older traditions still 

t Isolated 1 continued to produce after-effects. 
а (а) Cod. Bobbiensis (К) has this inter- 

Өр, polation before Mk. 164 (see Old Latin 
Biblical Texts, 222) : ' Suddenly, however, at the third 
hour, darkness came on by day throughout the whole 
world and angels came down from heaven and will rise 
(read : and rising) in the brightness of the living God 
went up with him, and forthwith it was light’ (' subito 
autem ad horam tertiam tenebrze dieifacta: sunt per totum 
orbem terrae et descenderunt de coelis angeli et surgent 
(read: surgentes) in claritate vivi dei simul ascenderunt 
cum eo et continuo lux facta est’). This about the angels 
agrees with the Gospel of Peter (see above, $ 5 4), except 
that there the event occurs during the night, whilst in 
cod. k we are bidden think of it as preceded by an eclipse 
and therefore as happening by day—at the third hour, in 
other words at 9 A. M. 

It is, however, hard to believe that the interpolator actually 
supposed that the women took some three hours (from sunrise) 
to consider who should roll away the stone (162). Perhaps the 
time datum is the result of a coufusion. "This would be all the 
easier because a darkness is elsewhere reported as having oc- 
curred at the crucifixion—although, to be sure, in the afternoon 
from twelve till three (so also in Gospel of Peter, 15, 22). 

If we leave the darkness out of account and understand the 
third honr according to Roman and modern reckoning as 
three o'clock in the morning, then the final clause *contiuno lnx 
facta est ' agrees with both texts of the Anaphora Pilati (A, 9 
= В, 8, in Tischendorf's Evang. Apocr.?) 440, 447), according 
to which at this hour the sun rose, manifestly to mark the time 
of the resurrection.! So also agrees Lagarde’s reconstruction 
of the Didaskalia, 514, which Resch (7 U x. 8 756) quotes from 
Bunsen's Azaecta Antenzcena,? 313: that Jesns slept through- 
out the Sabbath and for three hours over and above. One has 
only to reckon the day in Roman fashion from midnight to 
midnight. 

(^) In the Didaskalia (extant in Syriac), which came 
into existence in the third century, based upon older 
Sources, we read (ed. Lagarde, 88 f, according to 
Resch, TU x. 8761) that ‘during the night before the 
dawn of the first day of the weck Jesus appeared to 
Mary Magdalene and Mary the daughter of James, and 
in the morning of the first day of the week he entered the 
house of Levi, and then he appeared also to us; more- 
over he said to us while he was instructing us: Where- 
fore do ye fast on my account in these days?' and so 
on. Mention is made of Levi in the Gospel of Peter 
also (above, $ 5 4), but in a wholly different connection. 
The fasting is also mentioned there ($ 5 [/]). The 
second Mary is called the daughter (not the mother) of 
James in Ss also. 

(c) According to К, Syr: Syr.hieros, Vg, etca in 
Lk. 2443 Jesus gives what is left from what he ate (7.e., 
according to TR and, AV, fish and an honeycomb) to 
the disciples. 

(d) In Tatian's Diatessaron Capernaum is named in 
Mt. 2816 instead of the mountain in Galilee. In the 
scene by the open sepulchre which Tatian gives after 
Jn. Mary is named without any addition, and Ephrem 
in his commentary understands this of Mary the mother 
of Jesus. ‘This is indicated also by the fact that previ- 
ously she has been entrusted by the crucified Jesus in 
the words of Jn. 1926 f. to the beloved disciple. Never- 
theless there may be a confusion here, as the Diatessaron 


1 Apart from this reference we leave the Anaph. Pil. out of 
consideration as being a late and highly legendary work. 
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elsewhere undoubtedly makes use of the canonical 
gospels. 

(e) A Christian section of the Ascensio Jesaie@ (813- 
418; see SIMON PETER, $ 27) presents a variation on 
the Gospel of Peter. Upon [the watch of] those who 
watched the sepulchre follows ' the descent of the angel 
of the church which is in heaven' (315: 7 xaráBaots 
той d'yvyéNov Tis exxAnolas тїз év одрауф), and ‘the 
angel of the Holy Spirit [Gabriel ?], and Michael the 
chief of the holy angels on the third day will open the 
sepulchre and the Beloved sitting on their shoulders will 
come forth’ (816 f. : 6 dyyedos Tob mveúparos Tod aylov 
kal Mixand dpywv tov ayyéhwy TO» aylw тї трітт 
иёра avrot davolfovew TÒ uvguovetov Kal ò ayamrnros 
Kadioas ёті Tovs @доу$ айту éfehevoerat). 

(J) From a still later date we have a recent notice of 
an apocryphal work, in a Georgian translation, belonging 
according to Harnack to the fifth or the sixth century ; 
it relates to Joseph of Arimathzea, and we are told that 
its hero is expressly spoken of as the first to whom Jesus 
appeared. He had been thrown into prison by the 
Jews for having begged the body of Jesus (SBA 1, 1901, 
pP. 920-931, and, more fully, von Dobschütz in Z. f. 
Archengesch. 23 1-27 [1902]). 

In any event all these notices serve to show how 
busily and in how reckless a manner the accounts of the 
resurrection of Jesus continued to be handed on. 

‘The shorter conclusion of Mk. (that headed "AAAvws 
by WH) contents itself with simply saying the opposite 

of the statement (that the women said 

о nothing to ae of what they had 
seen and heard at the grave) in 168; but the longer 
conclusion gives a variety of details. 

(a) A brief summary of its most important points has 
been given already (see GOSPELS, § 138 g); but it will 
be necessary to examine more closely some of the current 
views respecting it. 

Rohrbach (see below, § 39), in his hypothesis based upon 
certain indications of Harnack, gives his adhesion to the opinion 
of Conybeare (Expos. 1893 4, pp. 241-254), that Mk. 16 9-20 is the 
work of the presbyter Aristion. We shall discuss this thesis in 
the form in which it has been adopted by Harnack (ACA ii. 
[=Chron.] 1 695-700). In order to displace the genuine con- 
clusion of Mk. (see below, § g) in favour of another which should 
be more in agreement with the other three gospels, and at the 
same lime be the work of an authoritative person, the presbyters 
of the Johannine circle in Asia Minor who brought together the 
four gospels into a unity took a memorandum by the presbyter 


Aristion who, according to Papias, had been a personal disciple 
of Jesus (JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, $ 4). 


(^) Harnack and Rohrbach, in order to maintain the 
literary independence of Aristion, find it necessary to 
deny that Mk. 169-20 is a mere excerpt from the canonical 
gospels and other writings. In this, however, they 
cannot but fai. The borrowing, indeed, is not made 
word for word; in point of fact, however, even the 
smallest departure from the sources admits of explana- 
tion on grounds that are obvious. Versegis compounded 
from Jn. 20121-17 and Lk.82; cv. 1o f. from ]n. 2018 
and Lk. 2410 /.; v. 12 reproduces Lk. 2413-32 and v. 130 
Lk. 243335. That the eleven did not believe the disciples 
from Emmaus (v. 130) directly contradicts Lk. 2434 it is 
true; but this is easily explicable from the view of the 
author that unbelief was the invariable effect of the 
accounts as to appearances of the risen Jesus—a view 
which (v. 14) he expressly puts into the mouth of Jesus 
himself. Thus it is by no means necessary to postulate 
an independent source; all that is needed is unity in 
the fundamental conception of the matter. 

(c) Zahn (Ez. $ 52 — 2227-240) derives vv. 14-18 from 
Aristion, but declines to do so alike in the case of тт. 
9-13 and in that of 19 f. In 14-18 he finds not mere 
compilation but actual narrative, and that without 
dependence on the canonical gospels. In reality, how- 
ever, v. 14 simply carries further what is found in Lk. 
242538 ]n. 2027 ; v. 15 is an adaptation of Мі. 2819 to 
Pauline and Catholic phraseology ('world' [кбӧсиоѕ), 
‘preach the gospel’ [knptooew тд evaryyédov], ‘creature’ 
[xríc.s]), and if baptism in the name of the Trinity is 
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not mentioned that becomes very intelligible after Cony- 
beare's demonstration (ZV TV, 1901, pp. 275-288 ; cp 
Hibb, Journ. 1, p. 96 f.) that even Eusebius down to 325 
A.D. read nothing as to this in Mt. (cp MINISTRY, $ 5с). 
Verse 16 is the most elaborated dogmatic of the apostolic 
and post-apostolic time (Acts 16 3: ; MINISTRY, $ 26). 
The casting-out of devils in v. 17 rests on Mk. 67:3 Mt. 
10: Lk.9: 1017, the speaking with new tongues (7.e., 
languages of foreign peoples)on Acts 21-13(cp SPIRITUAL 
GiFTS, $ 10); ‘they shall take up serpents’ (v. 18) is 
borrowed partly from Acts 28 3-6 and partly from the 
express promise of Jesus in Lk. 10:19; the gift of healing 
of diseases by laying-on of hands from Acts 288. With- 
out limitation to the method by imposition of hands such 
a gift is already bestowed upon the apostles in Mt. 101 
Lk. 91, and is exercised by them in Mk. 613 Lk. 96. 


The drinking of deadly poison with impunity is the only thing 
for which we have to look outside of the NT canon; but here 
it is not Aristion that we encounter but the daughters of Philip, 
from whom Papias claims to have heard of such a thing in the 
case of Justus Barsabas (cp Рнпар, $ 4а). To say the least, 
then, vv. 17 f. are quite as much a mere cataloguing abstract as 
то. 9-13 ате. Nor is the situation changed by the addition after 
v. 14 which Jerome quotes in one place from Greek MSS: * And 
they apologised saying: this age of iniquity and unbelief is 
under Satan, who by [his] impure spirits does not suffer the 
true virtue of God to be apprehended ; wherefore now reveal 
thy justice’ (et illi satisfaciebant [made amends, here meaning : 
apologised] dicentes : saeculum istud iniquitatis et incredulitatis 
sub Satana est, qui non sinit per immundos spiritus veram dei 
apprehendi virtutem ; idcirco jam nunc revela justitiam tuam). 
It is very easily explained as being a gloss.2 


(d) The conclusion of Mk. betrays no acquaintance 
with Jn.21 or the Gospel of Peter; on the other hand 
we cannot say with confidence that the author had 
occasion to use them even had he known them. In the 
Gospel of Peter (27) the disciples are spoken of as in 
Mk. 16:0 as ‘mourning and weeping’ (zevOotvres каї 
к\а оутєѕ). But this collocation of words is quite 
current (Lk.625 Јаѕ. 49 Rev. 18:11519), апа the idea 
conveyed was an obvious one both from the situation 
itself and also as fulfilment of the prophecy in Jn. 162o, 
and thus is no proof of literarv dependence. 

(е) 'Тһеге is thus no particular reason why we 
should assign to a personal disciple of Jesus such as 
Aristion the authorship of so meagre an excerpt as 
Mk. 169-20 from which absolutely nothing new is to be 
learned. 


А marginal gloss—comparatively late it may be—in an Oxford 
MS. of Rufinus speaks of the story about Justus Barsabas in 
Eus. АЕ iii. 89 9 (see above, c) as a communication from Aristion 
(Expos. 1893, 6, p. 246). Should this happen to rest upon older 
tradition, it conceivably may have been what furnished the 
occasion for attributing to Aristion first the allusion to the same 
thing in Mk. 16 18 and afterwards erroneously the whole passage 
ZU. 9-20. 

(/) Neither is there much greater probability in the conjecture 
of Resch (T'U x. 2 450-456) that in Conybeare's Armenian Manu- 
script by the presbyter Ariston is meant the Jewish Christian 
Ariston of Pella in Perza, to whom the Dialogue between Jason 
and Papiscus is attributed. There is absolutely nothing specific- 
ally Jewish-Christian in the conclusion of Mk. (see above, 2, c). 
The other part of Resch's hypothesis—that it was this Ariston 
who at the same time gathered together the four gospels into 
one whole—is quite inadmissible. Resch is able to make out a 
Jewi-h-Christian character for this grouping only insomuch as 
Mt. is assigned the first place. 

Éven apart, however, from the question about Ariston and 
Aristion the attempt to bring into close connection the composi- 
tion of Mk. 169-20 and the grouping of the four gospels as sole 
canonical sources for the life of Jesus must be given up. 


If, however, there be even merely an element of truth 


1 Jer. contr, Pelag. 215; ed. Vallarsi, 2758 ^. Zahn (Gesch. 
d. NTlichen Kanons, 2935-038; Eini. $ 52, n. 7) defends the 
reading ‘sub Satana . . . qui’ given above; the usual reading 
is ‘substantia... qua.’ 

2 Van Kasteren (Rev. bibl, internat., 1902, pp. 240-255) seeks 
to defend the anthenticity of this appendix. He maintains, be- 
sides, that the whole passage (16 9-20) has been used in Hermas, 
Sim. ix, 252, and even in Heb. 11-4 23-5. These arguments 
are missing in Burgon, Last Twelve Verses of Mk. (1871), and 
rightly. They rest only on vague resemblances which would be 
quite as capable of supporting the posteriority as the priority of 
Mk. 16 9-20, if they necessarily implied literary acquaintance. 
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in the theory that the genuine conclusion of Mk. was 
removed on account of its inconsistency 


А with the other gospels, we аге led to the 
of Mk conjecture that what it stated must have 


been all the more original in proportion 
as the others are recent. 

(а) Harnack and Rohrbach suppose that the lost 
conclusion was what lay at the foundation of the Gospel 
of Peter and Jn. 21. 

What is said, they think, was to the effect that as the women 
said nothing about what had occurred at the sepulchre (168) the 
disciples went to Galilee—not at the command of Jesus but (as 
in the Gospel of Peter) of their own motion and in deep depres- 
sion. Here Jesus appeared to a group of them by the lake as 
they were fishing (so far the Gospel of Peter) and rehabilitated 
Peter who had been overwhelmed with a sense of his guilt in 
denying Jesus (cp ]n.2115-:7) The saying of Jesus, on the 
other hand, about the beloved disciple (20-24) is an addition of 
the author of Jn. 21. Apart from that saying Jn. 21 describes 
the first appearance of the risen Jesus, which 15 given as the 
third appearance (21 14) only in order to bring Lk. and Jn. into 
agreement. Rohrbach seeks to discover in the genuine con- 
clusion of Mk. also an appearance of Jesus to the eleven, and 
brings into connection with this the fragment in Ignatius spoken 
of above ($ 4c) which Rohrbach would fain detach from the 
Gospel of the Hebrews and claim for the genuine conclusion of 
Mk. 


(4) Of such hypotheses we may adniit everything that 
can be based upon Mk.167. Even if the women, as 
we read in 7. 8, kept silence as to the injunction of the 
angel, it still remains the fact that, according to the view 
of the author, it was the divine will that ‘the disciples 
and Peter' should go to Galilee and there see the risen 
Jesus. ‘That the disciples should have fulfilled this in- 
junction without being acquainted with it is explained 
in the Gospel of Peter by the fact that the festival 
had come to an end; according to GOSPELs, § 138 a, 
there is a quite different explanation. In any case it 
is clear that it cannot have been Mk.’s intention to 
close his gospel at 168; he must have treated also the 
Galilzean events for which he had prepared his readers. 
From the remarkable order ‘his disciples and l'eter ' 
we must not conclude that an appearance to the disciples 
was first related and then one to Peter; for it is not 
said that his disciples and Peter will see him, but ' 777 
his disciples and Peter.' АП we can conjecture with 
any confidence is that Peter in some way or other plaved 
a special part in the lost narrative. 

(c) What we find in Harnack and Rohrbach going 
beyond this is quite untenable. ‘That the Gospel of 
Peter and Jn. 21 have no common source, results at the 
outset from the fact that the names of the apostles on 
the shore of the lake are not the same (cp $ 54, z.) 
That Jn. 21 originally was a description of the first 
appearance of the risen Jesus, is in itself not impossible ; 
but there is nothing that directly indicates it. 

The reserve of the disciples, in particular (21 12), in virtue of 
which none of them durst ask the Lord who he was, would be 
appropriate, not only at the first, but at any appearance. In 
the consummately delicate manner in which it is referred to in 
UD. 15-17, Peter's denial could have been alluded to at any other 
appearance besides the first, if the situation presented occasion 
for it; and a rehabilitation of Peter which one cannot help 
expecting at the first appearance, need not have carried with it, 
in the first instance, more than his restoration to grace, not his 
investiture with the office of leader of the church (cp $ 370). 
This installation of Peter, however, is explained much more 
readily by reference to a later ecclesiastical situation. The 
Fourth Gospel at its first publication had met with opposition, 
and in the circles in which it had arisen it was perceived that it 
would fail to meet with ecclesiastical recognition if the great 
prominence given to the beloved disciple and the comparative 
depreciation of Peter, which run through the entire book (see 
Simon PETER, $ 22), were to be continued. ft was determined, 
therefore, to recognise in an appendix the authority of Peter to 
some extent (MINISTRY, $ зба). If this be so, however, the 
words about the abiding importance of the beloved disciple 
(21 20-24), as also about the death of Peter (21184), which would 
certainly be inappropriate at a first appearance, will be integra! 
parts, not merely inorganically attached additions. Yet once 
more, the thought that Jesus instituted a substitute for the 
Last Supper (in 21 13 the reminiscence of this is quite manifest) 


is not appropriate to a first appearance of Jesus, but must be 
regarded as the result of after reflection (see $ 29 c). 


(d) Harnack and Rohrbach become very specially 
involved in obscurities when they maintain that the 
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genuine conclusion of Mk. with its first appearance of 
Jesus was at the same time in agreement with the 
account in r Сог. 155, and with that in Lk. 2434, 
according to which Jesus appeared to Peter. The 
expression of Paul, and in like manner that of Lk., 
unquestionably mean : to Peter alone. ‘Fhat, however, 
is exactly what Jn. 21 does not say, nor yet in all 
probability did the Gospel of Peter. 

In Jn.217 not only is Peter not the only one to recognise 
[сш he is not even the first ; the first is the beloved disciple. 

ohrbach has recourse to the conjecture that, in the genuine 
conclusion of Mk., at the decisive scene, the recognition of Jesus 
and the word of restitution, the other disciples apart from Peter 
were either, like the disciples at Emmaus whose ‘eyes were 
holden ' (Lk. 24 16), prevented by divine arrangement from récog- 
nising Jesus, or were not present at all, and that this scene was 
followed by another separate appearance to the eleven (above, 
а). Harnack, to judge by his silence, does not accept this, but 
in doing so leaves it all the more unclear how far the appear- 
ance to several disciples is to be held the same as an appearance 
to Peter (alone). 

(е) 1f such an appearance cannot be assumed to have 
been contained in the lost conclusion of Mk. with cer- 
tainty, the attempt must also be abandoned to invest 
the passage with the nimbus which would attach to it if 
it had really eontained the full narrative of what Paul 
and Lk. (2434) dismiss with a single word as the earliest 
of the occurrences after the resurrection of Jesus. The 
lost conclusion in question may have been relatively 
more original than the canonical and extra-canonical 
accounts which have come down to us; but we cannot 
safely venture to regard it as having been absolutely the 
first. 

If now it has been made out that the extra-canonical 
accounts contain nothing of any consequence which 


z , goes beyond the canonical— except 
10. media ak (ultimately) the existence of an interval 
Саса of more than eight days between the 


resurrection of Jesus and his first 
appearance ($ 5e)— and that the canonical gospels 
are at irreconcilable variance with each other, we have 
finally to turn to the narrative of Paul. It has fared 
badly.  Reimarus and Lessing completely ignored it. 
‘The entire body of conservative theology denies it any 
decisive importance, and the most advanced critical 
theology in rejecting all the Pauline epistles of course 
rejects this also. Jt is very striking to observe, how- 
ever, how slight are the objections that can be brought 
against it. Let us take, in the first place, those which 


are urged against the account in itself considered. 

(a) Steck (Galater-dr., 1888, pp. 180-191) finds at the very 
outset that the word ‘make known’ (yrwpigw: т Cor.151) 
shows the writer to have been aware that he was making a 
statement which, at the time of his making it (according to 
Steck, in the end cent.), was new. The answer is simple; a 
writer can surely quite easily say of a thing already known 
* ] make known unto you,’ if he wishes to call attention to it as 
something very weighty, or desires gently to reproach or rebuke 
his readers for not having kept it in mind. The remark holds 
good here as well as in 12 3 Gal. 1 rr. 

(4) According to 1511 what precedes is given out alike by 
Paul and hy the original apostles. Steck holds it to be 
artificially composed to suit such a purpose ; the twelve would 
represent the narrower circle of disciples destined for the 
mission to the Jews; the soo that wider circle, hinted at in 
Lk. 101, for the mission to the Gentiles. Fn this case, however, 
we are constrained to ask why the author, who according to 
Steck had full scope for his fancy, should have chosen the 
number 500, not уо? And why does he cite James (surely a 
Jewish Christian !) after, not before, the alleged representatives 
of the Gentile mission, and afterwards, over and above, *all the 
apostles,’ whom no one can assert to have belonged distinctly 
to the Jewish-Christian or to the Gentile-Christian circle? 

(c) Whether the original apostles included in their preaching 
also this, that Jesus had appeared to Paul, may he regarded as 
questionable in view of their strained relations with Paul. At 
an earlier date, however, when the churches of Judæa glorified 
God in Paul (Gal. 123 4) they certainly proclaimed it, since the 
conversion of this most zealous opponent of Christianity cannot 
but have seemed to them to he the greatest triumph of the new 
relizion. Accordingly, Paul might very well assume that they 
were still doing so. Yet it must not by any means be positively 
affirmed that he says so; for from r Cor. 156 onwards the 
verbs no longer depend, as іп zv. 3-5, on ‘how that’ (бту); the 
sentences are all independent propositions. Otherwise we 
should be compelled to go so far as to say that Paul describes 
the contents of v. 8 also—that is, the appearance of Jesus to 
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himself—as something which according to v. 3 he has received 
(mapéAaBov). Steck does not shrink from drawing this infer- 
ence. In doing so, however, he does the writer an injustice. 
For when the writer wrote v. 3, his intention was to set forth 
what he had received ; but he was surely not thereby precluded 
from adding something of the same kind with regard to himself, 
of which the readers would be able to see for themselves that he 
had not ‘received’ it. In like manner also he must not be 
debarred from saying in t. 11, by way of résumé, that he and 
the original apostles preach in the manner stated in the pre- 
ceding context, although certainly 2. 9 /, perhaps also v.8, 
do not form part of the preaching of the original apostles. 

(d) Уап Manen (Paulus, 3, 1896, рр. 67-71) finds 15 1-11 out 
of agreement with vz. 12-58 ; for in the former passage the hope 
of a future resurrection of the body is made to depend upon the 
fact of the resurrection of Jesus, whilst in the latter it is held 
upon quite different grounds into which this fact does not enter. 
lt must be noted, however, that if a thing rests upon more 
:rounds than one, it is quite fitting that these should be set 
orth separately. Besides, in point of fact, the resurrection of 
Jesus is returned to in v. 20 as having a bearing upon the 
argument. 

(с) Another point made by Van Manen is that ‘was seen’ 
($69) is repeated inv. 6, but not in v. 54. That, however, really 
proves nothing against either the genuineness or the unity of 
the section, The addition in v. 6 ‘of whom the greater part 
remain until now, but some are fallen asleep' is found by Van 
Manen too copious in style after the curt expressions in 27. 3-5; 
and, moreover, he considers it to be brought in too late, since, if 
such an observation were to be made with reference to the 500, 
it ought also to have been mentioned with regard to the 12, 
whether they were still alive or not. But here again if may be 
replied that the Corinthians either knew or could have informed 
themselves as to the twelve, whilst the case was different with 
the soo. As for ‘all the apostles’ (rots дтостбЛо:с maou) in 
t. 7, to which Van Manen takes particular exception on the 
ground that they are identical with the ‘ Peter and the twelve’ 
in 7. 5, our reply must simply be that this is not the case; see 
Ministry, $ 17. 

(/) Paul's designation of himself (159) as the least of the 
apostles, is regarded by Van Manen as not in agreement with 
his claim to apostolic rank and authority(1141691/,1116) Yet 
a solution of the apparent contradiction can be found in 1510: 
‘not I, but the grace of God.’ Besides, the slight against Paul 
would be unintelligible on the part of an admirer of his in the 
second century; it is intelligible only in the mouth of Paul 
himself, who elsewhere also shows himself as ready to humble 
himself in the sight of God ashe is disinclined to do so before 


men. 

(g) A further argument of Van Manen (p. 126) is that in 
158-10 the life of the apostle is looked back upon as already 
completed. Yet Paul might also look back upon his life so far 
as completed and say quite fairly, as he does say: ‘I laboured 
more abundantly than they all.' 


(2) In particular, no difficulty ought to be caused by 
the words: ‘last of all he appeared to me also.’ Paul 
could quite well have been aware that since the appear- 
ance of Jesns made to himself, no other had bcen 
reported. But of those which he himself, according 
to 2 Cor. 12 r-4 46, afterwards lived to experience, none 
approached to that of Damascus in fundamental import- 
ance; thus he had all the more occasion to close his 
series with it, beeause his first vision of the risen Jesus 
may itself have occurred a considerable time after the 
other appearances ($ 36 [/]), and importance attached 
to the number of distinct persons who had seen visions, 
rather than to the number of visions such persons 
had had. 

For the rest, Brandt (414 /) gives up as un-Pauline only one 
expression : ‘as unto the one born out of due season’ (oe zepei 
76 ёктроцоті), which he considers to have been borrowed by a 
glossator from the Valentinian gnosis (cp Straatman, А7771. Stud. 
over т Cor. , vol. 2, Groningen, 1865, pp. 196-204). Yet nostringent 
necessity for this is Rue It is true that the expression 
(ёктроџа) does not literally fit Paul, for it denotes an early birth, 
whereas he could more appropriately have been called a late 
birth. There is some difficulty, therefore, in supposing that 
Paul himself can have actually chosen this expression. To 
meet this difficulty we may perhaps suppose that Paul is taking 
up a phrase which had been used against him by way of 
reproach, because after all it has some applicability to his case. 
This theory would also hest explain the definite article (before 
ЖИЫП which is reproduced neither in AV nor in КУ (“опе 

orn’). 

That x Cor. 151-11 is dependent on the Gospels has 
been pronounced impossible even by Steck, since it 

ains г г whi 
11. 1Cor.15,.,, COP ins appearances of Jesus which 
are not found there. It is only the 
gg e earlier date of 1 Cor. that Steck dis- 
the Gospels. — : 
putes. 
(a) Steck regards it as certainly historical that the 
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first news of the resurrection of Jesus was brought by 
the women. In the omission of this point from 1 Cor. 
he finds an artificial touch ; the more naive representa- 


поп is that of the Gospels. 

Even if it be granted for the moment that the narrative about 
the women at the sepulchre is historical, the attitude of con- 
servative theology itself shows that the priority of the gospels 
by no means follows, for that theology attributes to the 
historical Paul, who wrote his epistles before the gospels were 
composed, a deliberate silence about the women. If, however, 
the genuineness of the Pauline epistles cannot be effectively 
disputed from this point of view, the question whether Paul did 
not wish to say anything ahout the women, or whether he did 
not know about them, remains quite open (cp § 15). 


(2) Steck conjectures further that matters in which 
1 Cor. partially agrees with the Gospels, had been 
drawn by both from a common source. Thus the 
appearance to the 5oo is perhaps a modification of the 
original account of what happened at Pentecost. The 
two accounts are, however, totally different. Steck 
resorts to his conjecture, only because he finds the 
application of the vision-hypothesis to the case of 
500 men at once too difficult, As to this see, however, 
8 36e. 

(c) The appearance to James in т Cor. is considered 
by Steck to be derived from the source of the Gospel 
to the Hebrews, or from that Gospel itself. Here, 
however, the question arises: Which is the more 
original? "The bare statement ‘he appeared to James,’ 
or the incredible fable discussed above ($ да, 4)? In 
fact the question comes up in a still more general form : 
Which is the more original—the bare narrative of Paul 
as a whole, or that of the Gospels? In itself considered, 
a narrative so brief as that given in 1 Cor. 15 could, 
doubtless, be regarded as a later excerpt, as we have 
shown to be the case with Mk. 169-20 ($ 82, с). But 
the distinction in the Mk. appendix is just this, that the 
excerpt is characterised, not by its bareness, but by its 
embodying the most legendary features. Its freedom 
from such features will always speak in favour of the 
priority of 1 Cor. 15, so long as the spuriousness of the 
entire epistle remains unproven. Аз to this last cp 
GALATIANS, $$ 1-9. Indeed, were one compelled to 
give up the genuineness of the epistle as a whole, it 
would still be necessary to affirm with Brandt (415) 
that the high antiquity of 151-11 (before the Gospels 
had arisen) stands fast quite apart from the question of 
its belonging to 1 Cor. Nor is the question why the 
Gospels, if they are later, have passed over so much 
that is given in т Cor. 15 unanswerable (sce $ 23е). 

If we may venture to assume the priority of the 
Pauline account to that of the Gospels, the main 
question will be whether or no Paul 
OF бот 15i omitted any ош. ©] the resurrec- 

tion of Jesus which were known to 
him. Did we not possess the Gospels, the idea that he 
has done so would never have occurred to any опе. 
For Paul nothing less than the truth of Christianity 
rested upon the actuality of the resurrection of Jesus 
(т Cor. 1514 /. 17-19). Paul himself had once found it 
impossible to believe; he knew, therefore, how strong 
was the inclination to disbelief. АП the more carefully, 
therefore, must he have sought to inform himself of 
everything that could be said in its support. During 
his fifteen days’ visit to Peter and James (Gal. 118 f. ), 
he had the best opportunity to perfect his knowledge on 
the subject in the most authentic manner. In Corinth 
the future resurrection and, along with it, as a logical 
consequence according to the argument of Paul (1 Cor. 
151216), also the resurrection of Jesus was disputed, апа 
the entire basis of the Christian church called in 
question. In 1512-58 Paul presents every possible 
argument wherewith to confute the deniers of the resur- 
rection ; is it in these circumstances conceivable that he 
could have passed over any proofs of the resurrection of 
Jesus, whilst yet holding that resurrcction to be the 
first and most important fact wherewith to silence his 
opponents? But indeed his very manner of expressing 
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12. Completeness 


hiniself excludes this in the most decisive manner. Бу 
his careful enumeration with ‘then . . . next . 
next «= Шеп... lastiy (йат... NATA so 
ётета .. . єїтї. &oxaTov ; 155-8) he guarantees 
not only chronological order but also cotnpleteness. 

The only point which one can venture along with 

Brandt (415) to leave open, is whether Paul here is only 
repeating a fixed number of : 2 
is dorm L rE орис 
which: according to 1511 he was in the 
number of е т ; : 
habit of bringing forward everywhere, in 
appearances. = FE : 
agreement with the original apostles, in 
his preaching of the resurrection of Jesus. 

Now it is not inconceivable that from such an enumeration 
this or that appearance to inconspicuous persons, which seemed 
uot to be attested with absolute certainty, or not to be of 
sufficient importance, may have been excluded, just as we find 
that of those received by Paul himself, only the first is related 
($107) This concession, however, in no way alters the signific- 
ance for Gospel criticism of the Pauline account; for to this 
category of accounts which Paul might conceivahly in certain 
circumstances very well have omitted, that to the two disciples 
at Emmaus—a singularly characteristic narrative—assuredly 
does not belong ; and still less do the other gospel narratives 
which all of them speak of appearances of Jesus to the most 
prominent persons known to ancient Christianity, and in circum- 
stances of the most significant kind. 

It is not to be denied that Paul only enumerates the 
appearances of Jesus; he does not describe them. It 

wil therefore be illegitimate to argue 
14. 1 Cor.15: а: erm Б 
В from his silence that he rejects or knows 
Jesus eating : : ; 

с nothing of any special circumstances 
and being у. ; : 
touched which may have been connected with 

* this or that appearance. Still, it does 
not by any means follow that we аге at liberty to regard 
such important facts as that Jesus ate, or permitted 
himself to be touched, as matters which Paul knew bnt 
passed over. They are of such fundamental import- 
ance, and go so far beyond the mere fact of his having 
been seen, that Paul, had he known them, could not 
but have mentioned them, unless he deliberately chose 
to let slip the most important proofs for his contention. 

It is a great mistake to reply that Paul knew that Jesus had 
eaten and been touched, but passed over both as being incon- 
sistent with his doctrine that flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God (т Cor. 15 5o). When this is said, it is rightly 
presupposed indeed that Paul regarded the risen Christ as 
being already exalted to heaven (cp $ 16е). This doctrine, 
however, is one which Paul first elaborated for himself as a 
Christian ; asa Jew he knew no other conception of the resur- 
rection than that which thought of all forms of life in the future 
world as exactly reproducing those of the present (cp $ 17€). 
If, accordingly, he had heard from eyewitnesses that Jesus had 
eaten and been touched, this would have fitted in most ex- 
cellently with the idea of the resurrection which he entertained 
at the time of his conversion, and he would have had no 
occasion to construct another in an opposite sense. 1 Cor. 15 5o 
accordingly does not prove that Paul knew that Jesus had 
eaten and been tonched, but was silent because he did not like 
to think this true ; it shows, on the contrary, that he bad never 
heard anything of the kind. 

That Paul knew of the empty sepulchre, also, can be 
maintained only in conjunction with the assumption 

that for particular reasons he kept 

15. 1 Сог.15 i ы OnE a P 

nd the empty silence regarding it. S 
a lehr (a) Most perverse of all would it be 

Sepulchre. to seek for such reasons in 1 Cor. 14 34. 
Even on the assumption that vc. 334-35 are genuine 
(which, in view of the inconsistency with 11513 and the 
introduction of 1434 f. after 14 4o in DEFG, etc., is very 
questionable) the words are directed only against the 
intervention of women in the meeting of the congre- 
gation and merely on grounds of decorum; by no 
means against the testimony of wonien as to a matter 


1 It is quite illegitimate to find a testimony to the empty 
sepulchre in Paul's ‘that he hath been raised’ (От. éyjyepra: : 
1 Cor. 15 4) on the special ground that he connects the ‘that he 
was seen’ (бт Oy) by means of ‘and’ (кай) and thereby seems 
to indicate that he knows of an independent evidence of the 
resurrection of Jesus apart from the fact of his having been seen. 
If he really knew of any such evidence it was his interest to 
mention it. If, however, the only evidence he had was the fact 
that Jesus had been seen he still was under necessity, from his 
own point of view, to regard the being raised m a separate 
fact. He would have said less than he believed himself entitled 
to say had he omitted this. 
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of fact, least of all a fact of such importance and one 
with regard to which they alone were in a position to 
give evidence. 

(4) Not less wide of the mark is the other explanation 
of Paul's silence upon the empty sepulehre, that the 
idea of a reanimation of the dead body did not fit in 
with his theology. If it were indeed the fact that his 
theology was opposed to this, it is nevertheless true 
that this theology of his came into being only after his 
conversion to Christianity. When he first came to 
know of Jesus as risen he was still a Jew and therefore 
conceived of resurrection at all in no other way than 
as reanimation of the body ($ 17e). Sinee, as soon as 
he had become a believer, he certainly held what had 
been imparted to him about Jesus to be a divine 
arrangement, he had no occasion whatever to alter his 
conception. ‘Thus nothing then prevented him from 
believing that the grave was found empty—on the sup- 
position that this was reported to him. And even in 
the wording of т Cor. there was no hindrance to his so 
believing. 

That Jesus was buried and that ‘he has been raised’ (1 Cor. 
15 4) cannot be affirmed by any one who has not the reanimation 
of the body іп mind. It is correct to say that Paul has aban- 
doned the Jewish conception in so far as he figures to himself the 
body of Jesus as being like the dead at the Last Day, who ‘shall 
be raised incorruptible,” and like the bodies of those who shall 
then be alive and who ‘shall be changed ' (t Cor. 15 42-52). The 
risen Jesus therefore was incapable of eating or of being touched 
(see $8 14, туе); on the other hand, if he was to rise from the 
dead his body must needs come forth from the grave, otherwise 
the idea of resurrection would be abandoned. ‘This is the case 
in 2 Cor. 5 r-8, according to which every individual immediately 


on his death passes into a state of glory with Christ; but it is 
not yet so in 1 Cor. 


(c) Relatively the most reasonable suggestion is that 
Paul is silent regarding the empty sepulchre (though 
acquainted with the fact) because he fears that an 
appeal to the testimony of women will produce an 
unfavourable impression. This, however, is to mis- 
judge Paul. If he knew and believed what was reported 
about the empty grave he must of course have regarded 
the participation of the women as a divine appointment ; 
and just as he refused to be ashamed of the gospel 
although aware that in so many quarters it was regarded 
as mere foolishness (Rom. 116 1 Сог. 123) so also he 
would have refused to be ashamed of an appointment 
of God whereby women were made the chief witnesses 
to the truth of the resurrection. 

Before proceeding to draw our final conclusions, 
however, from 1 Cor. 15, it will be convenient that we 
should examine the accounts of the 
ascension. 

(a) ‘The view which is found in all books of doctrine 
and which underlies the observanee of the ecclesiastical 
feast of the ascension, that Jesus was taken up into 
heaven forty days after his resurrection, rests solely 
upon Acts 139 (1331 is not so exact), and thus on a 
datum which did not become known to the compiler of 
Acts till late in life. 

We conjecture it to have been first made plain to the writer 
of Acts by the consideration that the disciples seemed still to be 
in need of much instruction at the hands of Jesus. The sug- 
gestion that the number forty is not to be taken literally 
becomes all the more natural in proportion to the lateness of 
its appearing. Moses passes forty days on Mount Sinai with 
God when receiving the law (Ex. 3423); according to 4 Esd. 
14 23 36 42-49 Ezra spends forty days in dictating afresh the OT 
(which had been lost in the destruction of Jerusalem in 586) and 
seventy books of prophecy, and is thereafter taken up into 
heaven.! 

(4) In his gospel the author of Acts has assigned the 
aseension to a time late in the evening of the day of the 
resurrection (Lk. 241329 333650 /.). 

Brandt (375-377) thinks Lk. cannot really have intended to 
represent Jesus as having ascended at night and therefore 
supposes the scene with the disciples at Emmaus not to have 
been introduced by the author until after 24 36-53 (appearance 
to the disciples, and ascension) had been written. If Brandt 


1 According to the Valentinians and Ophites (ap. Iren. i. 15 
[3 2] 287 [30 14]) Jesus remained on earth for eighteen months 
after his resurrection; so also Asc. /sa. 916 in the Ethiopic 
text (545 days); according to Pistis Sophia, 1, eleven years. 
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16. Ascension. 


| is right we may suppose Lk. thought of the ascension as having 


occurred some hours earlier. The words ‘and was carried up 
into heaven ' (ках avejépero eis Tov ovpavóv : v. 51) are wanting, 
it is true, in &*D and some Old Latin MSS. But even if the 
shorter form should be the more original, the words “һе parted 
from them’ (д&єттї an’ avrov), which all authorities have 
(D &réa 2), would convey the same sense. Without some definite 
departure of Jesus it would be incomprehensible how the 
disciples should have been limited, as we read in 2. 52 /., to prais- 
ing God in the temple without having further intercourse with 
Jesus. It is highly probable that the words ‘and was carried 
up into heaven ' (xat арєферєто ets Tov ovpavóv) were struck out 
at a very early period by a reader who wished to remove the 
discrepancy with Acts 1 3-9.1 

(c) In any case the dating of the ascension as having 
happened late on the day of the resurrection is con- 
firmed by Barn.159: ‘We keep holy the cighth day 
(i.e., Sunday) . in which also Jesus rose from the 
dead and, after appearing, went up to heaven’ (d-youev 
Thy huépav Thy òyõónv. . . év 1 kal 6 'IgooUs dvésry 
ёк vexpov kal $avepwÜcis avéBn eis oUpavo/s), as also by 
Mk. 169-20, where the order of the events in Lk. clearly 
lies at the foundation; in all probability also by Jn. 
201722, according to which on the morning of the resur- 
rection Jesus is not yet ascended and in the evening 
already imparts the Holy Spirit to the disciples. 

According Lo 7 39 the Holy Spirit first comes into being after 
[сп has been glorified, in other words after his exaltation to 

eaven where he is encompassed by glory (óó£a). That Jesus 
does not suffer himself to be touched in 2017 is not formally 
contradicted by what is said of the evening of the same day 
(in 2020 he only shows the disciples his wounds); the con- 
tradiction does not emerge till eight days afterwards (2027). 
On the other hand it perfectly fits in with the theory of 7 39 
that the Holy Spirit is called (EV) another comforter (4AAos 
таракАзүто$ : 1416) who cannot come until after Jesus has gone 
away (Jesus must thus be thought of as the first mapáxAqros and 
in point of fact is called mapáxAxros in 1 Jn. 2 1, although there 
he is thought of as exalted) and that Jesus will send him forth 
from the father, that is, from heaven (15 26); cp further 16 7. 

(4) The Fourth Gospel is distinguished from Lk., 
Barn., and Mk. 169-20 by this, that it represents Jesus as 
still continuing to appear on carth after he has ascended. 

When Jesus foretells his coming again in Jn. 1418 it is clear 
from the connection with zv. 164 that he means the coming of 
the Holy Spirit, with whom, in fact, according to 7 39, 2 Cor. 
817 he 15 identical. On the other hand, the manner in which 
the same thought is expressed in 16 1619 (‘a little while... and 
ye shall see me’) speaks strongly for the view that the appear- 
ances of the risen Jesus are intended ; so also perhaps in 14 19 21, 
whilst 14 28 16 22 admit both interpretations and perhaps ought 
to receive both. 


(е) The original conception of the ascension has been 
preserved in this, that the appearances of the risen 
Jesus occur after he has been received up into heaven ; 
resurrection. and aseension are a single act, Jesus is 
taken up directly from the grave, or from the under- 
world, into heaven.? Any direct proof for this, it is true, 
can hardly be adduced apart from the Gospel of Peter 
(above, $ 54); the proof lies in the silence of the NT 
writers as to a special act of ascension. In particular, 
it ought (if known) to have been definitely mentioned 
in І Cor.154-8, sinee, in point of faet, according to 
Lk., the appearances to Peter and the apostles, etc. 
were made before the ascension, whilst those to Paul on 
the other hand undoubtedly occurred after that event; 
and yet Paul uses with reference to them all the same 
word ‘was seen ' (@@@y, on which see below, $ 174). 


1 On the apologetic side there is often an inclination to make 
use of the well-known fact that the ancients were in the habit 
of employing for their literary work ready-made papyrus rolls 
of a fixed length, within the limits of which they were wont to 
confine themselves. It is suggested that Lk., through failure 
of his space, may have found himself compelled to report the 
ascension so very briefly and inexactly, that it was possible for 
the impression to arise that he meant to assign it to the 
resurrection day, whereas in reality he meant to place it forty 
days later, and already had the intention of setting this forth 
more precisely in his later work. It may suffice, in answer to 
this, to say that Lk. must have perceived that the paper was 
coming to an end long before the last moment, and cannot have 
been forced, by any such discovery, into giving an account of 
the events which was not in accordance with his knowledge. 

? The descent into the underworld is originally merely 
another expression for his death and burial. Whether a preach- 
ing of Jesus in the underworld is connected with this (so 
MINISTRY, § 26) is for our present purpose indifferent. 
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So, also, Rom. 8 34, Eph.120 (and with reference to the 
followers of Jesus Eph. ? 5 /.) place the sitting at the right hand 
of God immediately after the resurrection, Heb. 13 10 12 122 
immediately after the death of Jesus; Eph.49 /: places over 
against the descent (xaraByvat) into Hades only the ascent 
(avaByvat) that raises Jesus above all heavens. So also the 
‘who brought up’ (avayaywy) of Heb.1820 means direct 
translation from Hades to Heaven if at least by êv адат: we 
are to understand ' with blood,’ which according to 414 620 82 
912 Jesus must offer in the heavenly sanctuary. г Pet.319 22 
too, and indeed also Acts2 32-35 Rev. 118, admit this sense 
without violence, and equally little is the reader compelled by 
the expression ‘goes before you into Galilee’ (пробує buds ets 
тй” TadtAaiav), Mk. 167 = Mt. 287, to assume that Jesus made 
the journey from the sepulchre to Galilee by way of earth ; the 

urpose of the expression is simply to convey that Jesus expects 
fis disciples in Galilee in order that he may appear to them 
there, and this he can very well have done from heaven. For 
Mt. this interpretation is directly indicated by the writer's 
closing his book without any ascension ; he must have thought 
of it as inseparably connected with the resurrection. Another 
consideration pointing in the same direction rests on the fact 
that in 2818 Jesus is already able to say that all anthority has 
been given him in heaven and on earth. As regards Mk. we can 
say nothing positive with reference to this point ; there is, how- 
ever, not the least probability that his lost conclusion differed 
from Mt. in this respect. In Clem. Rom., Hermas, Polycarp, 
Ignatius we still find no mention of an ascension, nor yet is it 
spoken of in the DzZacA (this last, it ought to be added, indeed, 
does not even mention the resurrection), Justin, Irenæus, and 
Tertullian continue to regard both events as two parts of one 
act (see Von Schubert, Comp. des psendopetrin. Evangelien- 
Jragnients, 1893, 136-138); the Apology of Aristides (Syriac in 
Robinson, Terts and Studies,i.142.7/; Greek, ibid. 110 7. 20 f. 
[chap. 15], German in Raabe, TU ix. 1 3, 8 2, end) says similarly 
that after three days he rose again and was taken up into 
heaven.! 


I1]1.—DETERMINATION OF OUTWARD FACTS. 
The original conception of the ascension as set forth 


in the preceding section will supply us directly with 
some guidance when we proceed to 


Ера the task of disentangling the геа] 
nature ofthe ,. . : 
historical facts regarding the resurrec- 
appearances. 


tion from the multitude of the accounts 
which have come down to us. 

(a) As we do so we must in the first instance take 
Paul's account as our guide. That account is fitted to 
throw light upon the nature of the appearances made 
not only to Paul himself but also to others, for he would 
not have employed the same word ‘was seen’ (Go) if 
anything had been known to him by which the appear- 
ance made to himself was disünguished from those 
which others had received. 

(4) Appearances of the risen Jesus did actually occur ; 
that is to sav, the followers of Jesus really had the im- 
pression of having seen him. The historian who will 
have it that the alleged appearances are due merely to 
legend or to invention must deny not only the genuine- 
ness of the Pauline Epistles but also the historicity of 
Jesus altogether. The great difference between the 
attestation of the nativity narratives and that of those 
of the resurrection lies in the fact that the earliest accounts 
of the resurrection arose simultaneously with the occur- 
rences to which they relate. 

(c) The idea held regarding the occurrences was that 
Jesus made his appearances from heaven ($ 16, е). He 
thus had the nature of a heavenly being. Broadly 
speaking, the angels were the most familiar type of this 
order of being —the angels who can show themselves 
anywhere and again disappear. 

(d) It was thought, as matter of course, that after 
each appearance Jesus returned into heaven. So 
regarded, each appearance ended with an ascension. 

1 The order in т Tim. 316 where ‘was received up in glory’ 
(&veAxjó8n ёр dën) comes after ‘was preached to the nations, 
was believed on in the world’ (éxnpvx4y èv Ove, émeatevOn èv 
кдаро), accords with no known or conceivable position of the 
ascension. May we hazard the conjecture that the author 
perhaps placed it at the close of his enumeration simply in 
order to close with a concrete fact rather than a somewhat 
vague and indeterminate proposition, and so make a better 
ending for his poetica) piece, and that in doing so he followed 
perhaps some such train of ideas as that in Mk. 16 15 f 19, only 
giving it a somewhat different turn : the command of Jesus that 


his disciples should preach him and believe in him was fulfilled 
and he was raised up to heaven? 
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Precisely for this reason, however, it is not permissible 
to suppose that any single ascension once and for all 
was ever observed ; on such a supposition Jesus would 
still have remained a denizen of earth after the appear- 
ances preceding the final one. 

(e) That the risen Jesus ate or was touched was never 
observed. Not only does Paul say nothing of any 
such occurrence ; the thing would also be contrary to 
the nature of a being appearing from heaven. Flesh 
and bones, which are attributed to Jesus in Lk. 2439, 
assuredly he had not; he really made his appearances, 
although it is expressly denied in the verse just cited, 
as spirit (mveĝua) in the sense in which the angels are 
spirits (rreóuara : Heb. 114) Оп this point the Jewish 
Christians most certainly agreed with Paul (§ 152) so 
far as the person of Jesus was concerned. 

It is indeed the case that in Jewish-Christian circles there was 
current a conception of a resnrrection with a new earthly body, 
in accordance with which Jesus was taken to be the risen Baptist, 
or Elijah (Mk. 614-16. This, however, was not the only con- 
ception by which Christians were influenced. On the contrary, 
from Jesus himself they had received the idea that in the resurrec- 
tion men shall be as the angels of God (Mk.1225 and |. And if 
there was any case in which more than in another they had 
occasion to apply this exalted conception, it would be in that of 
the body of their risen Lord. They knew indeed his prediction 
that one day he would come again on the clonds of heaven 
(GospPELs, $ 145[//]). For them also, as for Paul (1 Cor. 15 20), 
Jesus was the first-fruits of them that sleep ; with his resurrection, 
accordingly, a new era began. Not only so; it is extremely 
probable that the ‘similitudes’ of the Book of Enoch (chaps. 
37-71; cp APOCALYPTIC, $ 30) are pre-Christian: and there an 
existence in heaven is attributed to the Messiah and Dan. 13 
explained as referring to him.! The original apostles may very 
well have had knowledge of this, even without having ever read 
the book. There is, therefore, not the slightest difficulty in 
attributing to them the conception of the resurrection body of 
Jesus which Pau! himself had and imputed to them. It is only 
with regard to the future resurrection of all mankind that Paul 
parts company with them, in so far as he thinks of the resurrec- 
tion body of believers as being as heavenly and free from flesh 
and blood as was the resurrection body of Jesus (1 Cor. 15 44-53), 
a consequence drawn neither by the Jewish Christians nor yet 
by the later Gentile Christians who taught the resurrection of 
the flesh (sywebolunt Romanum, see Ministry, § 27, n., and, 
later, syzibolum apostolicum; Hermas, Sinz. v. Т 2; Justin, Dial. 
8o, end ; 2 Clem. Rom. 91 145, etc., and already 1 Clem. 26 3). 
That the Pharisaic, and accordingly also the primitive Christian, 
expectation looked for a reanimation of the body appears in such 
passages as 2 Macc. 7 то f. 1446 Mt. 27 52 Acts231 Rev. 2013. 
Josephus also states this correctly in Azz. xviii. 13, § 14, 57 iii. 
8 5, 8 374; it is only in 5/ ii. 8 14, § 163, that by the expression 
‘remove into another body’ (ueraBatvery eis érepov сора) he has 
Hellenised the conception and thereby misled his readers. 


(7) On the other hand, it is fully to be believed that 
men had the impression that they saw in full reality 
(below, $ 34 2, с, d) the wounds which Jesus had received 
on the cross, or perhaps even perceived that he showed 
them. The form which men beheld must of course show 
the most complete resemblance to that which Jesus bore 
upon earth, and to this, after the crucifixion, the wounds 
(not, however, the wound in the side, the spear-thrust 
being unhistorical, see JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, $ 23 d) 
necessarily belonged. As the form of the risen Jesus 
at the same time appeared in heavenly splendour and 
created the certainty that Jesus had vanquished death 
and laid aside everything that was earthly, there remains 
a possibility that in the case of many to whom he appeared 
attention was not fixed upon his wounds. It is particu- 
larly easy to suppose this in the case of Paul. 

(g) From the nature of the appearances as described, 
it is further quite possible that they occurred even when 
the witnesses found themselves, as in Jn 20:926, shut 
in with closed doors, or that, as we read in Mk. 16 14 19, 
Jesus was taken up into heaven direct from the apart- 
ment. Even if one entertains doubts as to whether the 
authors cited had enough certain information to enable 
them to say that this actually was so in the cases which 
they give, it still has to be acknowledged that the state- 
ment is not inconsistent with the nature of the appear- 
ances. 

On the other hand, there is to be drawn from the 


1 Muirhead, Tines of Christ (1898), pp. 140-150; Schmiedel, 
Prot. Monatshefte, 1898, pp. 255-257; 1901, р. 339 
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various accounts one deduction which goes very deep: 
18. Nowworde P? words were heard from the risen 
heard. P 
words might appear not to be exeluded 
by the simple ‘was seen’ (2905) of Paul. Itis to be 
noted, however, that where Paul speaks of having 
received messages from heaven, he expressly specifies 
‘revelations’ (ámokaN eis) as well as ‘visions’ (бттае(а: 
2 Cor. 121-4), and where the distinction is employed it 
is clear that spoken words come under the former not 
the latter category. 

(^) As against this, appeal will doubtless be made to 
the reports in Aets as to the appearances of Jesus to 
Paul on the journey to Damaseus. Not successfully, 
however; they contradict one another so violently 
(see AcTs, § 2) that it is difficult to imagine how it 
could ever have been possible for an author to take them 
up iuto his book in their present forms, not to speak of 
the impossibility of aecepting them in points where they 
are unsupported by the epistles of Paul Та these 
epistles, there is not the slightest countenance for the 
belief that Paul heard words, although he had the 
strongest motives for referring to them had he been 
іп a position to do so. lt is on the appearance on the 
journey to Damascus that he bases his elaim to have 
been called to the apostolate by Jesus himself. The 
claim was hotly denied by his opponents: it was to his 
interest, therefore, to bring forward everything that could 
validly be addueed in its support. In pressing it (1 Cor. 
9:, ‘Am I not an apostle?') he assuredly would not 
have stopped short at the question, ‘Have I not seen 
Jesus our Lord?' had he been in a position to go on 
and ask, ‘Has he not himself named me his apostle?’ 
with sueh words engraven on his memory as those we 
read in Aets 96 22:0 or (above all) 2616-18, The 
analogy of the angelic appearances cited above ($ 177) 
thus no longer holds good. Words are heard from 
angels ; no words were heard from Jesus. 

(c) What holds good of the appearance to Paul is true 
also (see $ 17 a) of the others of which we read. If, too, 
we apply a searching examination to the words which 
have been reported, it is preeiselv the most characteristie 
of them that we shall find ourselves most irresistibly eon- 
strained to abandon. The request for food and the 
invitation to touch the wounds of the erucified Jesus 
(uie О [и 2027) и Пазл туе seen пп Бтр 
inadmissible. So also, as has been seen in § тбе, the 
saying, Гат not yet ascended unto the Father (2017). 
The power to forgive sins or to declare them unforgiven 
(2023) belongs to God alone, and eannot be handed 
over by Jesus to his disciples (see MINISTRY, $ 4). The 
doctrine that the passion of Jesus was necessary in virtue 
of a divine appointment Is invariably brought forward 
by Paul as the gospel that had been made manifest to 
himself alone and must be laboriously maintained in the 
face of its gainsayers ; how triumphantly would he not 
have been able to meet them had he only heard the least 
suggestion that the men of the primitive ehurch had 
heard the same doctrine from the mouth of Jesus himself 
in the manner recorded in Lk. 2425-27 44-46! Once 
more, how could the original apostles have been able to 
call themselves disciples of Jesus if, after having been 
sent out by him as missionaries to the Gentiles (Lk. 
2247/f. Mk. 1616 and the canonical text of Mt. 2816), 
they aetually made it a stipulation at the council of 
Jerusalem (Gal. 29) that their activity was to be confined 
within the limits of Israel? ДА for the text of Mt. 2319 
on baptism and the trinitarian formula, see MINISTRY, 
$ se, ep Z/iób. Journ., Oct. 1902, pp. то2-то8 ; and 
on Jn. 2115-22 see above, $ ос. 

19. Galilee An equally important point is that 


the first appearances happened іп 
the scene of А і o 
Galilee. The most convincing reasons 
the first : 5 j 
for this conclusion have already been 
appearances. 


summarised under GOSPELS ($ 138 а). 
to what is said there special emphasis 
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(а) In addition 


(а) At first sight the hearing of , 


may be laid on the fact that there is no gospel in which 
appearanees to men (not women) are reported as having 
been made both in Galilee and in Jerusalem ; for Jn. 21 
is an appendix by another haud. 

I1 is only Mt. that, besides the appearance to the disciples in 
Galilee, knows of that made to the women on the return from 
the sepulchre (289 /.) ; this, however, will be regarded by very 
many as unhistorical, being absenr from Mk. (which neverthe- 
less 15 in this section so closely followed hy Mr.) and containing 
nothing more 1han a repetition of the injunction already given 
by the angel to the women, to bid the disciples repair to Galilee. 
In any case the appearance comes from a separate source. If 
we leave M1. 28 9 f. out of account it becomes perfectly clear that 
no one gospel from the first reported appearances of the risen 
Jesus in Galilee as well as in АМ The gospels in fact 
fall exactly into two classes: Mk., Mi, and the Gospel of Peter 
are for Galilee ; Lk., pn and Mk. 169-20 for Jerusalem, and 
the Gospel of the Hebrews also does not indicate in any way 
that it looks for James and Peter and Peter's companions else- 
where than in the place where it finds the servant of the high 
priest (see above, $ фа, 4), viz., in Jerusalem. It is only after- 
wards that the writer of Jn. 21 sees fit to change this ‘either, or’ 
into a ‘both, and ' ; soalso Mt., but without admitting an appear- 
ance to any male disciples in Jerusalem. 

If, however, Galilee and Jerusalem were at first 
mutually exclusive, both eannot rest upon equally valid 
tradition ; there must have been some reason. why the 
one locality was changed for the other. 

(^) Such a reason for transferring the appearances 
from Galilee to Jerusalem has been indicated in GOSPELS 
(81384). Its force becomes all the greater when it is 
realised how small has been the success of even the most 
distinguished erities in attempting to make out the 
opposite. 

All that Loofs (see below, 8 39) has to say is (p. 25), ‘ Those 
narrators who represent the whole life of Jesus, with the ex- 
ception of the last eight days, as having been passed in Galilee, 
may have transferred to Galilee also the appearances of the risen 
Jesus, with regard to which they were very defectively informed ; 
1һеу may have done so all the more easily because the first 
persons of whom they had occasion to speak in connection with 
the resurrection were women from Galilee.' The question at 
once presents itself: What has the circumstance that they be- 
longed to Galilee to do with the present matter? They were in 
point of fact in Jerusalem. What is the relevancy of the observa- 
tion that the activity of Jesus, apart from the last eight days, 
had been wholly in Galilee? His grave at any rate was in 
Jerusalem, and his disciples were also there, according to the 
testimony of Mk., Mr., and the Gospel of Peter, at least. That 
the present writer holds the statement as to the presence of the 
disciples at. Jerusalem to be unhistorical does not affect the argu- 
ment; for the point is that Loofs regards precisely that state- 
ment as historical. It is all the more necessary to ask: How 
does Loofs know that Mk. and Mt. were very defectively informed 
with regard to the appearances of the risen Jesus? 


If this was indeed so, if Mk. and Mt. had to fall back 
on their own powers of conjecture, where else were they 
to look for appearances if not in Jerusalem where the 
grave, the women, and the disciples were? Thus the 
tradition which indueed them to place the appearances 
in Galilee must have been one of very great stability. 


B. Weiss (to pass over other names), in the interests of the 
Jerusalem tradition, doubts the historicity of the statement that 
the women received from the angel the injunction to bid the 
disciples proceed to Galilee, especially as this injunction is 
merely а reminiscence of Jesus words in Gethsemane, that after 
he rose from the dead he would go before the disciples to Galilee 
(Mk. 1428) So Leben Jesu 2590 (ET 3393). On p. 596 (ET 
399,5), however, Weiss says that that command of the angel to the 
women (to direct the disciples to go to Galilee) is only a reminis- 
cence of the command of the same character which the risen 
Jesus himself lays upon Mary Magdalene, according to Mt. 259% 
(where, according to Weiss. only the second Mary is errone- 
ously conjoined with Mary Magdalene rightly mentioned by the 
eye-witness John [20 ; 5 11-181). Thus what Weiss holds to be 
an error (the command to bid the disciples go to Galilee) must 
be held (if the Jerusalem tradition is to be maintained) to have 
got itself clothed in a very remarkable form: not only as an 
angelic word (Mt. 287 Mk. 167) but also as a word of the risen 
Lord himself (Mr. 2310), in the account of an appearance that 
is guaranteed by an eye-witness. 


(c) In reality the error lies in quite another direction : 
in making Jesus appear at the sepulehre to the women, 
or Mary Magdalene, as the ease may be. On the 
account in Mt. see above (a). That of Jn., however, 
is open to just as serious objections, for its chief saying, 
‘Il am not yet aseended unto the Father,’ rests on а 
theory of the nature of the Holy Ghost that is peculiar 
to the Fourth Gospel ($ 16, с). If, however, Jn.'s 
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account can lay no claim to authenticity we may be all | jectured by Volkmar (Religion Jesu, 77 f. 257-259 [1857], 


the surer that it is a transformation of the account of 
Mt. Of its being so there are, moreover, several 
indications. In Jn., as in Mt., one of Jesus’ sayings is 
only a repetition of a word of the angels: * Woman, 
why weepest thou?’ <A reminiscence of the fact that 
when the women met Jesus they had in Mt. already 
retired from the sepulchre may perhaps be recognised in 
‘she turned herself back’ (éerpádm els rà бтїтш) in Jn. 
2014. Only one woman appearing at the grave in Jn. 
is perhaps to be explained by the observation that the 
recognition-scene becomes more dramatic when Jesus 
has no need to utter more than a single word: ‘ Mary.’ 
роет, 6 25, c. 

(d) In т Сог. 15 Paul mentions no place. The 
enumeration he gives would not preclude the reader from 
supposing that the various appearances had occurred 
in quite different places—for example, most of them in 
Galilee, even if that to James were to be thought of as 
having been made in Jerusalem. It is, however, quite 
improbable that James was in Jerusalem again so soon 
(see MINISTRY, 8 2142), or that he should have ex- 
perienced the appearance of the risen Jesus at so late 
a time that it might nevertheless be supposed that 
James had already removed to Jerusalem (see below, 
8 36[/)). 

The sealing and watching of the sepulchre (Mt. 27 62-66 
2841135) is now very generally given up even by those 

scholars who still hold by the resurrec- 
а tion narratives as а whole. (а) As 


RI already pointed out above (8 2а), in 
p oo ME Wis not only, as in Lk. and Jn., 
absent; it is absolutely excluded by the women's 


question : they have no apprehensions about the 
watch, only about the stone. (4) Again, it is ex- 
ceedingly improbable that the Jews remembered any 
prophecy of Jesus that he was to rise again in three 
days (Mt. 2763). According to the Gospels Jesus made 
propheeies of the kind only to the innermost circle of 
his diseiples (Mk. 827 31 930 f. 1032-34 and |). Indeed 
in Mk. and Lk. not even the women remember the 
prophecy, otherwise they would not have set out to 
anoint the body. (с) Again, the explanation which the 
high priests and elders suggest, according to Mt. 2813, 
is untenable ; for if the soldiers were asleep at the time 
they eould not testify that the disciples stole the body. 
(4) Not less unlikely is the supposition that the Jewish 
authorities actually believed the account of the soldiers 
regarding the fact of the resurreetion of Jesus. Surely 
the consequence must have been, as with Paul at a later 
date, their conversion to the faith of Jesus. If, on the 
other hand, they remained unmoved, they must also 
have believed that, however perplexing it might at first 
sight appear, the affair was capable of explanation other- 
wise than by the resurrection of Jesus, and must have 
moved Pilate to institute a strict inquiry into the conduct 
of the soldiers, rather than have sought to bribe the 
soldiers. (e) Above all, the soldiers could not have 
accepted a bribe, least of all if they had nothing better to 
say by way of ostensible defence than that they had fallen 
asleep. For this the penalty was death. According to 
Acts 1219 we actually find Agrippa I. putting to death the 
soldiers who had allowed Peter to escape from prison, 
and this is conclusive as to the nature of military respon- 
sibilities, even if in point of faet the liberation of Peter was 
brought about through no fault of his keepers (cp SIMON 
PETER, $ 3, e). Roman soldiers knew only too well the 
strictness with which discipline was administered, and 
the promise of the Jewish authorities to obtain immunity 
for them from Pilate, if needful (Mt. 2814), would have 
made no impression on them, (/) The best criticism 
on this whole feature of the narrative is the simple fact 
that the Gospel of Peter, which unquestionably is later 
than Mt., avoids it altogether and concludes quite differ- 
ently (above, § 5a). 

That Jesus was buried in a usual way, not-—as is con- 
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Die Evangelien [1870]— Marcus. и. 


Saree die Synopse [1876], 603) on the basis 
ноа of Is. 539 2216-18 Rev. 118 f. —left un- 


buried, or at most cast into a hole and 
covered with some earth, is established by 1 Cor. 154 (cp 
Keim, Gesch. Jesu von Nazara, 3525-527, ET 6 271-274). 
But the accounts of the empty sepulchre are none of 
them admissible. As to this the leading points have 
already been summarised in GOSPELS ($ 138¢ ^). Some 
further considerations may be added. 

(a) The three points from which we have to start are 
the silence of Paul (as of the entire NT apart from 
the Gospels; see, especially, Acts 229-32)—a silence 
which would be wholly inexplicable were the story true 
($ 15); next, the statement in Mk. 168 that the women 
said nothing of their experiences at the sepulchre—a 
statement which has to be understood in the sense that 
Mk. was the first to be in a position to publish the facts ; 
in other words, that the whole story is a very late pro- 
duction ; lastly, if (as we have seen) the first appearances 
of Jesus were in Galilee, the tidings of them must have 
arrived at Jerusalem much too late to allow of examina- 
tion of the sepulchre with any satisfactory results. Ifa 
body had been found it would have been too far advaneed 
in decay to allow of identification ; if there were none, 
this could be aceounted for very easily without postulat- 
ing a resurrection. 

(6) The attempt to explain the evangelical reports 
without assuming a resurrection is, however, the line 
taken by very many theologians also who hold by what 
is said as to the empty scpulchre and yet assume no 
miracle. In the first place they postulate a removal of 
the body by persons whose action had no connection 
with the question of a resurrection. 


On account of the approach of the Sabbath (they hold) the 
body had in any case to he laid in some grave or other, even 
perhaps without leave asked of the owner. It was, therefore, 
necessary that it should be removed afterwards to a more suit- 
able place; or the owner himself may have removed it. A 
reminiscence of this is even discovered in Jn.2015. Or, if the 
sepulchre belonged to Joseph of Arimathza, even lie may not 
have desired to have the hody of a stranger permanently occupy- 
ing a place in the sepulchre of his family. Оп all these assump- 
tions what strikes опе is the promptitude with which the 
transference must have been made. To do so on the Sabbath 
before sundown was unlawful; yet very early next morning the 
transference had already heen effected (according to Mt. even 
immediately after the sundown which marked the close of the 
Sabbath ; see, however, $ 2 2). 

(c) Others suggest that the enemies of the Christians 
had removed the body of Jesus in order that it might 
not receive the veneration of his followers. ‘Fhe sur- 
prising thing in this would be, not so much that such a 
policy would have given the greatest possible, though 
unintentional, impetus to such veneration, as rather this, 
that such action would presuppose a disposition to 
worship the dead body for whieh it would be difficult to 
find a preeedent among the Jews, for whom any contact 
with a corpse meant defilement. 

(d) For a long time the favourite view was that the 
disciples themselves actually had done what, according 
to Mt. 2764, the Jewish authorities were apprehensive 
they might do, and, according to 28:315, imputed to 
them falsely, namely, that they had stolen the body in 
order that they might afterwards proclaim that Jesus 
had risen. : 

Renan (4ófres, 42 f, ET 69 A), without expressly stating 
this purpose of the disciples, is inclined to attribute а share in the 
removal of the body to Mary Magdalene (whose predisposition 
to mental malady [Lk.82] he accentuates), because only a 
woman's hand would have left the clothes in such order as is 
described in Jn. 207. That a theft of this kind would have had 
the effect of convincing gainsayers of the resurrection of Jesus 
is not very easy to believe, On the other hand, it could in 
certain circumstances have made some impression on followers 
of Jesus. 

The question forces itself, however: Who was there 
to set the plan on foot? The disciples were utterly 
cast down ; to all probable seeming, in fact, they were 
not even in Jerusalem at all (GOSPELS, $ 138 а). The 
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theory thus breaks down at the outset, and it scems 
superfluous to ask whether the disciples would have 
ventured to act in a sense contrary to the ordinance of 
God who had suffered their master to die. 

(e) We mention, lastly, yet another theory, which is 
most clearly a mere refuge of despair—the theory, 
namely, that the earthquake (mentioned only in Mt. 
282) opened a chasm immediately under the sepulchre, 
into which the body of Jesus disappeared. 

Not only this, however, but also all the other hypo- 
theses mentioned in the foregoing paragraphs, become 
superfluons on the adoption of the view that the state- 
ments about the empty sepulchre are unhistorical. 

As soon as his approaching death came to be foreseen 
by Jesus, he must have looked forward also to its annul- 

‚д ment, unless, indeed, he at the same 
az ps Шш time had abandoned Ше belief that he 
ay: was the Messiah ordained by God to 
establish the divine kingdom upon earth. (a) As is 
said elsewhere (GOSPELS, $ 145 [/]), it is not probable 
that Jesus foretold simply his resurrection ; that took 
him into heaven, whereas the work of the Messiah lay 
upon earth. The most important prediction accord- 
ingly was that of his coming again from heaven, The 
time fixed by him is variously stated in the Gospels as 
being at the end of the then living generation (Mt. 
1627 f.), after а probably shorter interval (1023), and 
in the immediate future (ат' @рт, Mt. 2664). The 
most certain conclusion that can be deduced from this 
variation clearly is that Jesus never gave any precise 
date, and this for the reason that he himself (see Mk. 
1332— Mt. 2436) did not know it; yet it is also very 
possible that he used the expression ‘in’ or ‘after’ 
'three days’ as a conventional designation for a very 
short interval (Lk. 1332 Mk. 1458 1529 and parallels, on 
which cp MINISTRY, $ 2а). 

(^) As soon as the question came to be one not of his 
coming again from heaven, but of his rising again from 
the dead, the expression 'after three days,' in itself a 
very indefinite one, came to have a more exact meaning. 
The Jewish belief was that the sonl lingered for three 
days only, near the body it had left, in the hope of 
returning to it; after that the body became so changed 
that a reanimation was no longer possible (see JOHN, 
SON or ZEBEDEE, $ 202; and Edersheim, Life and 
Times of Jesus, 2324 f). It was only natural that in 
thinking of the resurrection of Jesus this limit shonld be 
kept in mind (Mk. 831 931 1034 and |; Lk. 247 21 46). 
If it is somewhat difficult to believe that Jesus uttered 
these prophecies so early (especially in connection with 
Peter's confession at Cæsarea Philippi; see GOSPELS, 
8 145¢), and with such exactitude of detail, it must 
nevertheless be recognised that he may very well, at 
one time or another, have expressed himself in some 
such sense. 

(c) The OT texts that have special relevance in this 
connection are 2 K. 205 and Hos.62 (in both of which 
the interval of three days is brought into connection 
with a revivification, if not after death, at least after a 
sickness or time of weakness) ; and Jonah 21 [117] also 
—the three days' sojourn of the prophet in the belly of 
the whale—is in Mt. 1249, albeit in a very inappropriate 
and interrupting way (see GOSPELS, 8 140a), inter- 
preted with reference to the period during which Jesus 
was to remain in the grave. Paul expressly refers to 
the Seriptures in т Cor. 154. A forsaking ‘for a small 
moment’ is spoken of also in Is. 517. 

(4) In this way it became possible for the resurrection 
of Jesus, if expected at all, to be expected exactly after 
three days. The expectation, however, would hardly 
have had any result if those who had expected had not 
also had the consciousness of having seen him. In 
itself considered it was not absolutely imperative that 
the first appearances should coincide with the precise 
time of the expected resurrection. But if they had 
occurred much later the belief that the resurrection 
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actually had happened precisely three days after death 
could hardly have been held very firmly. As, however, 
we find it in point of fact held with equal firmness by 
Paul (1 Cor. 154) and by the evangelists, the balance of 
probabilities favours the view that the first appearances 
happened on the same day or only a little later. 

With this it fits in very well if we suppose that the 
disciples shortly after the arrest of Jesus, and Peter 
shortly after his denial, had already set out for Galilee, 
so that they might arrive there on the third day (cp Jos. 
Vit. 52, 8 269). This is, moreover, the reason why the 
Gospel of Peter, in spite of all appearance, has no prob- 
ability in its favour if it really means to convey that the 
disciples did not set out on their return journey to 
Galilee until the eighth or rather the ninth day after the 
death of Jesus, and that thus at least eleven days 
elapsed before the first appearance of the risen Jesus 
was experienced (see above, § 5e). 

(e) According to the Gospels Jesus rentained under 
the power of death not for about seventy-two hours but 
only for somewhere between twenty-six and thirty-six 
hours. These, however, in fact, according to Jewish 
reckoning, are distributed between Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday. In two of the OT passages referred to 
above—2 K. 205 and Hos 62—we read not ‘after three 
days,’ but ‘on the third day.’ Thus the Gospel tradi- 
tion literally satisfies the expression. 

It must have appeared fitting that the rising of Jesus should 
occur at as early a moment as possible after the third day had 
begun. From the same sense of fitness the visit of the women, 
once it was accepted as a fact, was naturally assigned to the 
early morning hours, Where Mk. has ‘after three days’ (merà 
Tpets пиераҳ ; > 831 9 зт 1034), the parallel passages consistently 
have ‘оп the third day’ (т трётү мера: Mt. 1621 1723 2019 
Lk.922 1333 as also 247 46, cp also 24 21 Acts 1040). The latter 
expression in Mt. and Lk. may possibly he dependent on the 
account of the course of events as given by themselves, and thus 
Mk.'s phrase might seem to have been the original one. Yet we 
must not imagine that the two phrases were for the evangelists 
really incompatihle. Matthew himself. Says in one place (27 63 f.) 
that Jesus foretold his resurrection ‘after three days’ (merà 
Tpets мера) and represents the Jews as basing upon this their 
petition to Pilate that the sepulchre may be guarded ‘ till the 
third day’ (ews т75 трет yuépas). Were this to be taken 
literally 1t wonld have no sense, for in that case no watch would 
have been asked for precisely the fourth day, which was the 
critical one. From this it follows also that we are not compelled 
to regard Mt. 12 40 (see above, c) as genuine for the reason that, 
according to the report in the Gospels, the time of the fulfilment 
was shorter than that appointed in Jesus' prophecy. Jn. 2 19-21 
Says: ёи Tpit Tépass. 

As for the number of the appearances, Paul knows of 
more than we find in any one Gospel—viz., five, over 
and above that made to himself. 

(a) It is not possible, however, to identify each of 
even the few Gospel accounts with one of Paul's. 

Let one example suffice in illustration of the kind of violence 
in dealing with texts required in order to effect identifications. 

Resch (T'U v. 4421-426, x. 2381-389, x. 3768- 
23. Number of 782 790-814 824-827) identifies the appearance 
appearances, to Peter with that to the unnamed disciple 
at Emmaus (see above, § 24), that to the 
Twelve with Lk. 24 36-49 and Jn. 20 19-24 (above, 8 27), that to 
the Five Hundred with Lk, 2450, where, nevertheless, ‘them’ 
(aros) denotes precisely the same persons as we find in 24 33 36. 
That to James he identifies with that to Thomas and the other 
disciplesin Jn. 20 26-29. ‘This James he holds to be identical with 
James the son of Alphzeus, who may (Resch says) have been 
named Thomas~—i.e., twin—because his brother Judas of James 
is called Twin in Syriac tradition (Lips. Afpokr. Ap. "Gesch. 
i. 20 227, ii. 2 154173 /). Finally, the appearance to ‘all the 
apostles’ is, according to Resch, that mentioned in Mt. 28 16-20 
and Acts ]1 4-12. 

(4) 1f one addresses oneself to the problems with- 
out harmonistic prepossessions, the safest criteria for 
identifying an event of which there are two accounts 
will be the presence of characteristic details and (next 
in importance) exact time-data. Unfortunately Paul 
supplies us with no details, and dates are gained only 
indirectly, so far as they can be deduced from the order 
in which he mentions the events. The number of persons 
said to have been involved in a historical event is a 
secure criterion of its identity only if the number is 
small. As soon as it becomes considerable, an error 
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(c) On these principles the only identification that 
admits of being made without question is that of the 
appearance to Peter in 1 Cor. 155 with the appearance 
mentioned in Lk. 2434. Next in Paul's account comes 
an appearance to the Twelve. А similar appearance is 
recorded by Mt. as the only one he knows. In Lk. the 
only appearance to the Eleven (with others) is in 2433 
36-51; Jn. 20 19-24 contains the first appearance to ten 
apostles ; but we must identify the two on account of 
their exactly similar date (8 27). Cp also the almost 
identical words in Lk. 2436, ‘stood in the midst of 
them’ (gory év иёс айтдь) and Jn. 20 ro, ‘stood in the 
midst’ (ary eis тд uécov). The diversity of the special 
features mentioned by Lk. and Jn. may be ignored all 
the more readily if we find ourselves able to regard them 
merely as unhistorical embellishments. Both date 
(evening of the resurrection day), however, and place 
(Jerusalem) are quite irreconcilable with those in Mt. 
Nevertheless it will remain open to us to recognise as 
kernel common to all three accounts that after the 
appearance to Peter there was another to the Eleven. 
Here also belongs the second fragment of the Gospel 
of the Hebrews (above, $ 4c). This, however, is the 
only one of Resch's identifications that can stand 
scrutiny, and even so Mt. must be left out. 

(4) The appearance to the 500 has no parallels (the 
proposed parallel referred to in $ ir cannot be 
accepted), that to James only in the Gospel of the 
Hebrews (above, $ 4а, 5). As parallel to that to ‘all 
the apostles' on the other hand we must not adduce 
Acts l4-12. The event related there is, in the intention 
of the author, not the sequel to the only appearance in 
the Third Gospel (24 33 36-51) to about the same number 
of persons ; it aims at correcting that part (2444-51) of 
the earlier narrative which ends with the Ascension. 
Jn. 2026-29 admits of being cited in this connection 
merely as being the only repetition to be met with in 
any gospel, of an appearance to a company of disciples 
approximating this number. Since, however, this com- 
pany is in Jn. supplemented only by Thomas and in 
Paul by quite different persons, we have no assurance 
that even so much as a reminiscence of one and the 
same occurrence underlies the two accounts. On the 
other hand, in Paul the appearance of the risen Jesus 
at the sepulchre to the two Marys (Mt.), or to Mary 
Magdalene alone (Jn.), is unmentioned, as also that to 
the two disciples at Emmaus and that reported in Jn. 21, 
which has some resemblance to what we find in the 
Gospel of Peter (above, § 5 d). 

(e) It has already been shown at some length ($$ 
15, I8c) that Paul would certainly not have omitted 
to mention at least the appearances at the sepulchre 
and at Emmaus had he been aware of them. To meet 
this difficulty, and establish the priority of the Gospel 
narratives to Paul, the counter question has been asked : 
How could the evangelists possibly have allowed so 
much that is found in Paul to escape them, if they had 
been acquainted with his narrative or even with the 
tradition which underlies it? This question, however, 
is easily answered. For a writer who could report an 
instance in which Jesus had partaken of food (Lk. ), or 
in which his wounds had been touched (Lk., Jn.), or 
who could speak of the empty sepulchre as all four 
evangelists do, or of appearances of the risen Jesus close 
to the sepulchre (Mt., Jn.)—for such a writer and for 
his readers an accumulation of instances in which Jesus 
had merely been seen no longer possessed any very 
great interest; and a case even in which he had 
appeared to five hundred brethren at once would, at 
the time when the Gospels were written, hardly have 
been considered so important as an appearance to the 
apostles, whose place in the reverence of the faithful 
had already come to be very exalted (see MINISTRY, 
§ 34). Even the instance in which Jesus had been 
merely seen (though) by Peter is only touched on by 
Lk. (2434), not described, plainly because the narrative 
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alongside of the others would be too devoid of 
colour. 

To this want of interest in mere visual appearances 
of the risen Jesus we can add, however, in the case of the 
evangelists a positive interest, that of 
serving definite purposes by their narra- 
tives. (а) It makes for confirmation 
of what has been laid down in preceding 
sections (§§ 17-22) as to the elements in the accounts of 
the resurrection which alone can be recognised as histori- 
cal, if we are in a position to show that everything in the 
accounts which goes beyond such indubitably historical 
elements is a product of tendencies which by an inherent 
necessity could not fail to lead to a shaping of the 
accounts in the form in which they now lie before us, 
even where there is no substratum of actual fact. In so 
far as these tendencies give us the right to pronounce 
unhistorical everything that can be explained by 
their means, in the absence of sufficient testimony to 
historical fact, they may be appropriately considered 
now in the course of the investigation as to objective 
facts in the resurrection-narratives on which we are at 
present engaged. It will appear that at all points the 
reference to tendencies supplies an adequate explanation 
of all the statements which we have been unable to 
accept as historical. 

(2) As regards the nature of these tendencies :—some 
are directly apologetical, having for their object to 
preclude the possibility of certain definite objections 
against the actuality of the resurrection. Others are 
apologetical indirectly, their aim being to round off the 
picture by supplying gaps so that no questions may 
remain open. Lastly, some have in view the needs of 
the church itself, tracing back, as they do, to the risen 
Jesus certain instructions which were not found in the 
reports of the period of his earthly ministry (§ 28), or 
seeking to compensate for the want of that direct assur- 
ance of the continued life of Jesus which later genera- 
tions were no longer able to command (§ 29). 

(c) That the evangelical narratives as a whole are in 
many ways influenced by tendeney has been shown in 
GOSPELS, $$ 108-114 and JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, $$ 
17, 20 €, 23, 35 #, and elsewhere. How close at hand 
apologetic interests were where the story of the resurrec- 
tion was concerned is seen even in the fact that the 
entire statement of Paul is made with an apologetic 
view—only, in his case there is no justification for the 
conjecture that the contents of his statement were 
altered by this consideration ($810 f.). In the Gospels, 
on the other hand, we have at least one point in which 
this is particularly clear, and recognised even by very 
conservative theologians. 

Iu Mt. 2815 it is expressly said that the report of the theft of 
the body by the disciples was current among the Jews in the 
writer's time. The writer traces it back to the false testimony 
of the guard at the sepulchre procured by bribery on the part of 
the Jewish authorities. If we find ourselves unable to regard 
this bribery, or indeed any part of the story as to the watch set 
over the sepulchre, as historical, we are shut up to supposing 
that the allegations arose from the desire (or tendency) to make 
the story of the theft of the body by the disciples seem untenable. 

(d) 1t must at the same time be expressly emphasised 
that we are by no means compelled to think of this 
tendency as operative in such a manner that an author 
would produce from his own brain a quite new narrative 
in the apologetic direction. Precisely the same result 
— namely, the complete unhistoricity and the ' tendency’ 
character of a narrative—emerges if we assume that the 
narrative has grown up only bit by bit, by the co- 
operation of several, and has reached its present form 
under the influence of naive and artless presuppositions 
and pardonable misunderstandings, in some such manner 
as we have sought to render probable elsewhere for 
a series of narratives found in the Fourth Gospel (sce 
Јонх, SON OF ZEBEDEE, § 35, a-f). А special reason 
for making the same attempt in the case of the resurrec- 
tion is found in the character of the accounts themselves. 
If they were pure inventions it would be very difficult to 
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understand why, for example, of the disciples at 
Emmaus one is nameless, and of those in Jn. 21 two 
are unnamed, or why the appearances to Peter as being 
the first, or that to the 500 as being the most imposing, 
should not have received detailed adorninent. Cp, 
further, $$ тое, 25c. 

(e) To help us to realise how such a narrative could 
come into existence by successive steps, let us take the 
example referred to above—that of the watch set on 
the sepulchre. 

A Christian who found himself confronted for the first time 
with the assertion that the disciples had stolen the body of 
Jesus naturally opposed it to the utmost. As, however, at the 
same time (as we must Re if we believe the narrative of 
Mt. to be unhistorical) he found himself unable to adduce any 
counter-evidence, he would he constrained to have recourse to 
conjectures, and to say something like this : * The Jews, we may 
be quite certain, saw to the watching of the sepulchre; they 
could very well have known that Jesus had predicted his rising 
again for the third day.’ A somewhat careless Christian. by- 
stander received the impression that in these suggestions what 
he was listening to was not mere conjecture but statement of 
fact, and circulated it among his friends as such ; that it was 
unhesitatingly helieved by Christians is not astonishing. Next, 
let us suppose, another propounded the question: Did then the 
men of the guard actually see what happened at the resurrection 
of Jesus? Again the answer could only be a conjecture ; but 
just as certainly it must have run as follows : ‘ Unquestionably ; 
for they were continuously at the sepulchre, and Roman soldiers 
never sleep on guard.' As, further, at the time we are at 
present supposing, the statement that the women had found the 
stone rolled away had long been current, conjecture as to what 
the guards had observed before the arrival of the women could 
hardly have been other than to the effect that there had been an 
earthquake and that an angel had come down from heaven апа 
rolled away the stone. That this conjecture also should have 
been taken up as a statement of fact is easy to suppose. 
Lastly, a listener perhaps would ask: ‘Why then did not the 
soldiers tell what had happened, and why have we been left in 
ignorance of this until now?' Once more the answer—a conjec- 
ture merely, yet ready to be accepted as a fact—was at hand : 
The Jewish authorities will doubtless have bribed them to 
suppress the truth and to spread instead of it the rumour that 
the disciples had stolen the body. 

Without pursuing this line of explanation further in 
details, let us now endeavour to see what were the 

conscious or unconscious apologetic 

25. Effect of : ; ee 

tendencies at work which could have 
tendency: (а) .. E pam 

given rise to the unhistorical elements 
on accounts of : 

in the gospel narratives. (a) If Jesus 

sepulchre. MU er : | 

was risen, his grave must have been 
empty. If this was disputed, the Christians asserted 
it as a fact, and that with the very best intention of 
affirming what was true. Therefore, no hesitation was 
felt in further declaring that (according to all reasonable 
conjecture) the women who had witnessed Jesus’ death 
had wished to anoint his body and thus had come to 
know of the emptiness of the grave. In the fact that 
according to Mk. and Mt. this was not alleged regard- 
ing the male disciples we can sec still a true recollection 
that those disciples were by that time no longer in 
Jerusalem (see GosPELs, $ 138 а); this feature was 
not first added by our canonical evangelists Mk. and 
Mt., for they already presuppose the presence of the 
disciples in Jerusalem. 

(2) Why then should not these disciples themselves 
have gone to the sepulchre? In an earlier phase of the 
narratives it was, no doubt, borne in mind that these 
disciples, if in Jerusalem at all, had to remain in con- 
cealment, and even a writing so late as the Gospel of 
Peter (26) knew that very well. Lk., however (24 24), 
ignores it. His statement that ‘certain ' (rwés) disciples 
went to the sepulchre is still very vague. — But Jn. 
forthwith lays hold of it and definitely names Peter and 
the beloved disciple, and reports upon their rivalry in a 
manner that betrays a conscious tendency much more 
strongly than most of the other narratives (cp $1мом 
PETER, $ 224). 

(c) The most obvious conjecture must necessarily 
have been that Jesus was seen immediately at the 
sepulchre itsclf. Here also may be distinguished two 
stages. Тһе earlier is the account of Mt. ; Jn. recasts 
it (S тос). If Jn. had been a free inventor it would 
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be hard to say why he does not assign the appearance of 
Jesus at the sepulchre to Peter and the beloved disciple, 
both of whom nevertheless he represents as examining 
the sepulchre. Since he names only a woman as re- 
ceiving the appearance he shows himself bound by the 
representation which we now find in Mt., in spite of all 
the comparative freedom with which he departs from it. 
So also the Coptic account, and the Didaskalia (above, 
88 6, 7 4). 

(d) In all the reports hitherto mentioned, however, 
Jesus was seen only after, not during, his resurrection. 
The possibility of filling up this blank was offered by 
the story of the guard at the sepulchre, which on its 
own merits has already been discussed (above, 8 24 е). 
It could in point of fact fill the blank in an (apologeti- 
cally) extremely effective way, inasmuch as it was by 
unbelievers that the actual fact of the resurrection was 
observed. 

The timidity which restrained the other writers from touching 
upon this incident continued to be still operative with Mt. in so 
far that he does not say that the person of Jesus was actually 
seen, and adds that ane watchers became as dead men (28 4). 
The Gospel of Peter has completely overcome this timidity ; the 
watchers observe accurately each of the successive phases of the 
resurrection and see Jesus himself as he emerges from the tomb, 
The codex Bobbien«is (above, $ 7 a) relates this simply as a fact 
without mention of the witnesses. The statement of the Gospel 
of the Hebrews—that Jesus gave the linen shrond to the servant 
of the high-priest—stands upon the same plane. 

As long as there was still current knowledge that the 
first appearances of the risen Jesus were in Galilee, the 

fact could be reconciled with the presence 

26. (b) On d : 

.- of the disciples in Jerusalem on the 
ee i f the resurrection only (a) o 
Galilee or Morning of the re спопошу Ооп 
Jerasalem. the assumption that they were then 

directed to go to Galilee. The natural 
media for conveying such a communication must have 
seemed to be the angels at the sepulchre in the first 
instance, and after them the women. So Mk. and 
Mt. So far as Mt. is concerned this direction to be 
given to the disciples was perhaps the reason, or a 
reason in addition to that suggested in $ 2 g, why the 
women should be made to go to the grave so early as 
on the evening ending the Sabbath, so that the disciples 
might still in the course of the night have time to set 
out and if possible obtain a sight of Jesus within three 
days after his crucifixion, 

(4) Yet such a combination as this was altogether 
too strange. Why should Jesus not have appeared 
forthwith in Jerusalem to the disciples? Accordingly 
Lk. and Jn. simply suppressed the direction to go to 
Galilee, finding themselves unable to accept it, and 
transferred the appearances to Jerusalem. Or, it was 
not our canonical evangelists who did both things at 
one and the same time, but there had sprung up, 
irrespective of Mk. and Mt., the feeling that Jesus 
must in any case bave already appeared to the disciples 
in Jerusalem ; it presented itself to Lk. and Jn. with a 
certain degree of authority, and these writers had not 
now any occasion to invent but simply to choose what 
scemed to them the more probable representation, and 
then, when in the preparation of their respective books 
they reached the order to go to Galilee, merely to pass 
over it or get round it (8 2 4), as no longer compatible 
with the new view. 

As against all assurances that the risen Jesus had 
been seen, it was always possible to raise the objec- 
tion that what was seen had been mercly 


xi (с) Оп ‘a vision’ (фартатда). One good way 
sensible : : mrs ; 
reality ОЁ of meeting this objection was (a) the 
y assurance that the eye- witnesses had 
appearances. 


assured themselves of the contrary with 
all the more care and circumspection because they them- 
selves had at first shared this doubt. It is thus that 
we are to explain the care with which the disbelief of 
the disciples 15 accentuated. 

So in Mt. 2817 (‘but some doubted,’ of 8 ёбѓстасаг)1 Lk. 


1 Should Brandt (355-357) be right in his conjecture that these 
three words are a gloss, because, in the words immediately 
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24 11 37 41—in 70. 37 41 we have a doubt that is hardly intelli- 
gible in the present connection, since all those present have 
already in v. 34 confessed their faith in the resurrection of Jesus 
(an unevenness that would be removed by the hypothesis of 
Brandt spoken of in $ 16 /)—also with special emphasis in Jn. 
2025 Mk. 16 r1 13, and in the Coptic account. The counter- 
part, a specially strong faith, is shown by James, in the Gospel 
of the Hebrews, in his oath that he would fast until Jesus had 
risen again. 

(^) 1f then it was held important to be able to over- 
come doubts, it was always possible to produce some im- 
pression if assurance could be given that Jesus had been 
not only seen but also heard. As to the substance of 
what he said something will be found in the next section 
($ 28); for the present, all that comes into consideration 
is the simple fact of speech. For narrators who had 
never themselves witnessed an appearance of Jesus it 
was an exceedingly natural thing to assume that Jesus 
had been not only seen but also heard, and it was 
equally easy for their hearers to take their conjecture 
for fact. At the same time, since it was not impossible 
also to hear words, as Paulreports himself to have done 
(2 Cor. 124), without the experience being morethan an 
ecstasy, some yet stronger proof of objectivity still re- 
mained necessary. 

(c) In 8 37 [7] stress has already been laid on the 
fact that in the bodily figure of Jesus which was seen the 
marks of the wounds were also included; nay more, 
that spectators even perhaps believed themselves to see 
that he was showing them. Still, a real guarantee of 
the actuality of his return to this earth had not been 
received until the wounds had been touched. 

Whilst, however, there 1s between such an *actual' seeing and 
actual touching a distinction so great that it can hardly be exag- 
gerated, it is one which is capable of being almost entirely over- 
looked by people who neither themselves had witnessed an 
appearance of Jesus nor were familiar with the principles of 
psychology ; and thus it would not be impossihle for them, 
without any consciousness of inaceuracy, still less of deliberate 
perversion of the truth, to change the statement which eye- 
witnesses had actually made as to having seen the wounds into 
the different statement that Jesus had invited the disciples to 
touch them. So Lk. 2439 Jn. 2027 ; also the Coptie account and 
the second fragment of the Gospel of the Hehrews (8 4 «), in the 
last-cited case with the express addition that the disciples availed 
themselves of the invitation. In a naive way a touching of 
Jesus by the women is mentioned in Mt. 289. 

(а) Lk. goes yet another step further in his statement 
(2142 f.) that Jesus asked for food, and partook of it in 
the presence of the disciples. This is in v. 41 expressly 
characterised as a still stronger proof of the reality of 
his resurrection than the fact that he had been touched. 
Here, accordingly, the popular conceptions as to the 
nature of the resurrection body underlying Mk. 6 14-16, 
which in the earliest period were not applied to Jesus 
(8 17 с), gain influence. Jn. does not follow Lk. in 
this; he declines to represent the risen Jesus in so 
strongly and frankly sensuous a manner.! Yet even 
Lk.'s representation is surpassed by the extra-canonical 
addition to Lk.2143 (8 7 с) that Jesus gave to his 
disciples the remainder of the food of which he had been 
partaking. An eating in their presence here becomes an 
eating with them, which according to Acts 1041 was, in 
fact, continually happening. ? 

(e) It becomes now quite easy to understand how, 
once narrators had ceased to shrink from such repre- 
sentations, the reporter passed over that particular touch 
in the accounts actually proceeding from eye-witnesscs 
aecording to which Jesus had vanished after each 
appearance, and how instead of this it was unsuspectingly 


following, Jesus passes over the doubt of these disciples without 
remark, the insertion would still show that a reader of the 
oldest period found it fitting to presuppose doubtson the part of 
some of the disciples. 

i The question in Jn.215, quite on a level with Lk. 244r 
(Caught to eat?", has а quite different significance; in Jn. 
Jesus does not intend to eat, but to give them to eat. Neither 
also does Lk. 24304 (the scene at Emmaus) imply a represen- 
tation of Jesus as eating. See $ 29, 2. 

. 2 The rendering of evvaAigóuevos in EVmg. of Acts14 ‘ eat- 
ing with them’ is, however, very doubtful (EV ‘ being assembled 
together with them "). 
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taken for granted that Jesus had still remained upon 
earth and had dealings with his disciples in every respect 
asa man. In the earliest stage of this way of represent- 
ing matters, such a condition of things was held to have 
lasted for only one day; but afterwards the time was 
extended to forty days ($ x6 a, б). 

That this second view was not met with in tradition from the 
beginning, but owes its existence to a transformation of the 
earlier view, is absolutely certain unless we assign Acts to 
another than the author ot the Third Gospel. The cause of the 
transformation is very apparent ; the disciples were, during all 
the lifetime of Jesus, very weakly, and at the end still needed 
much instruction ‘concerning the kingdom of God’ (тєрї tùs 
BaatAcías ToU Oeo) : Acts 1 3). 

(/) The idea of a continuous presence of Jesus upon 
earth, if only for a single day, necessarily carried with 
it the consequence that this condition terminated in an 
ascension. 

No one needed to invent the idea; every account of eye- 
witnesses had closed with the more or less definite statement 
that Jesus had again disappeared, and disappeared into heaven 
(8124) At the same time the tendency to adorn a plain story 
shows itself at work with sufficient clearness if we compare the 
simple ‘he parted from them and was carried up into heaven’ 
(Stearn am’ avrov Kai avepépero eis Tov ovpavóv) of Lk. 24 51, or 
even Mk. 16 19, with the circumstantial account given in Acts 
19-11. The original limitation of the period during which 
appearances of Jesus occurred to a single day will have co- 
operated along with the other causes mentioned in $ 23e to bring 
ahout the exclusion by Lk. of the appearance to the 5oo, that to 
James, and that to ‘all the apostles.’ 

The belief once created that Jesus in his various 
appearances had also spoken, the door lay wide open 

for all kinds of conjecture as to what 
28. (d) On ; J 2 : 
he had said. (a) In this region the 
words reported. 6 НЕТА EO 
most obvious conjecture was that Jesus 
uttered words leading up to, or explaining, the alleged 
facts which we have already considered. 

Thus it fits the situation equally that in Mt. 28 то Jesus re- 
peats to the women the injunction of the angels to Lid the 
disciples repair to Galilee, and that in Lk. 2449 and Actis 1 4, 
on the other hand, he bids them remain in Jerusalem, whilst in 
Jn. 2017 he merely sends them word that he is ascending to 
heaven, and for this reason does not suffer Mary Magdalene to 
touch him. It is still in accordance with the same principle 
that he Is represented as at a later date making the request that 
his disciples should touch him, and asking the disciples whether 
they have anything to eat ($ 27 c, d). 

(^) Other words of Jesus apply to situations which we 
have not yet diseussed. Thus, in Lk. 2438 and in the 
Didaskalia ($ 7), as well as in the speech to James 
in the Gospel of the Hebrews, the purpose is to prepare 
the way for a joyful frame of heart and mind. ‘The 
words in Jn. 2019 26, ‘ Peace be unto you,’ as also those 
to Saul, ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest thon me?’ (Acts 
94, etc.), are singularly well chosen. 

(c) What must have presented itself as the main 
object must have been that of instructing the disciples, 
before the final departure of Jesus, in everything which 
was still necessary for their future tasks. 


To this category of instruction belongs the repeated insistence 
upon the uncertainty of the time of the end of the world (Acts 
17: cp Mk. 13 32), but very specially, as new matter, the proof 
that the passion of Jesus had been appointed by God and fore- 
told by the prophets (Lk. 2425-27 44-46). If Jesus in this 
manner established a correct understanding of events that were 


- past, it was natural, indeed inevitahle, to think that, over and 


above this, he had given all the new directions for the future 
which were in point of fact followed in the church and therefore 
could not but have proceeded from its founder. Thus (it was 
held) it must necessarily have been Jesus who told the disciples 
that *all authority had been given unto him in heaven and on 
earth,' and that he was with them alway, even unto the end of 
the world (Mt. 2818 20); he it was who must have instituted 
the mission to the Gentiles (Mt. 2819 4 Lk. 2447 Mk. 16 15), as 
also baptism (Mk. 1616, and the canonical text of Mt. 25 19; 
but ep § 8c), and he too it must have been who promised the 
power of performing miracles (Mk. 1617/4), yet also demanded 
a faith that believed without having seen (Jn.2029),—this in 
view of the fact that he knew of, and was able to foretell, the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost (Lk.2449 Acts 
14.7 8), if he did not himself impart the Spirit as in Jn. 2022. 


(d) This leads us to the significance which the words 
of the risen Jesus have, especially for the apostles; for 
it is only to them that in Jn. the Spirit is imparted, as 
also the power to forgive or to retain sins (2023) or, 
indeed, a formal mission of any kind (2021). We find, 
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further, that in the missionary precept the disciples 
come first into account, just as in Acts (especially 
2616-18) it is Paul who does so. Ја. 2115-23 has to do 
entirely with fixing the relative rank in the regard of the 
church between Peter on the one hand and the beloved 
disciple on the other ($ 9 c); similarly 203-10 (єр SIMON 
PETER, 8222). The gospel tradition has therefore made 
use of its accounts of the resurrection of Jesus in a very 
decided manner for the purpose of carrying back to 
Jesus the high esteem in which the apostles were held 
at a later time. 


With other reasons (88 23 e 27 [/]) the purpose just referred 
to may have co-operated 10 bring it about that the evangelists 
recorded almost exclusively only appearances to apostles and 
pass over in silence those to the 500 and to James,—indeed, that 
Mt. contents himself with recording no more than one appear- 
ance altogether, an appearance in which B. Weiss even discerns 
a free fusion of all that Mt. knew by tradition regarding the 
appearances of Jesus. 

At last, however, the emphasis that had been laid on 
the literal historical fact of the resurrection of Jesus 

ave place to something different. (а 
ns (0 Ona) у г. T NS 
: owever firmly established the resurrec- 
substitute .. с Бат d EG 
for vision ick tion might seem to be historically, however 
risen Jesus little open to any shadow of doubt in the 
* minds of the faithful, its value for them 
was nevertheless small: it was nothing more than 
an event of past time. What faith demands is some- 
thing present, something now and always capable 
of being experienced afresh. The demand for a faith 
that could believe without having seen (Jn. 2027 29 
1 Pet. 18) was hard to satisfy. Thus there came to be 
felt a need for such a turn being given to the resurrection- 
narrative as should make the continued life of Jesus 
capable of being experienced anew at all times (Mt. 2820: 
‘Tam with you alway’), and thus the historical state- 
ments as to his long-past appearances—aceounts which 
had been elaborated with such care—in great measure 
lost their importance. 

(^) Towards this result Paul had already contributed. 
The risen Christ is for him identical with the Holy 
Spirit (2 Cor. 317 Rom. 89-11, and often). The fourth 
evangelist followed him in this (8 16c; JOHN, SON OF 
ZEBEDEE, § 26c). “Therefore in the Fourth Gospel the 
risen Jesus having ascended to heaven bestows the Holy 
Spirit already on the very day of the resurrection. 
Only to the disciples, indeed, in 2022, but according to 
138 f. expressly to all believers ; and therefore it is not 
open to doubt that 167 13-15 1418 28 1526, ete., are also 
to be interpreted in the latter sense. As Holy Spirit 
Jesus is always present. 

(c) 4 somewhat more sensible substitute for vision of 
the risen Jesus is the observance of the ordinance of the 
Supper. This is the true meaning of the deeply signifi- 
cant narrative of the disciples at Emmaus (cp CLEOPAs). 

The wish of Christianity—'abide with us'—did not admit of 
being fulfilled in a literal sense; but in every act of communion 
‘he went into abide with them’ (Lk. 2429). Not with flesh and 
bones as in the case of the primitive disciples (24 39), but ‘in 
another form ' (év érépa opp: Mk. 16 12); and whilst the result 
of all that could be told about the empty grave was ‘him they 
saw not,’ he is now presently recognised ‘in the breaking of the 
bread’ (Lk. 2424 30 / 34). It is plain that the knowledge 
ascribed to the two disciples, so skilfully embodied in this nar- 
rative, could not have been drawn by them from the events de- 
scribed by Lk. even if they had literally happened to them on the 
resurrection day ; it is naturally the product of a long growth, 
and that too in Gentile-Christian circles in which the corporeal 
element in Jesus was neither so familiar nor so important as in 
the primitive-apostolical. It is clearly a reminiscence of a 
celebration of the Lord's Supper that we have also in Jn. 21 13 
and in the giving of the bread to James in the Gospel of the 
Hebrews ; only, in Jn. it has its prototype in the feeding of the 
five thousand with loaves and fishes (6 9 11 2219), which, how- 
ever, in turn bears the most express marks of being but a clorhing 
of the Supper (see Јонм, бом or ZEBEDEE, $$ 20¢, 23e). 
The number ‘seven’ as applied to the disciples corresponds to 
the number of baskets which in the second ‘feeding’ in the 
Synoptists (Mk. 882 Mt. 1557) were filled with the fragments 
that remained over; whilst in Jn. 6 13, in agreement with the 
first ‘feeding ' in the Synoptists (Mk. 643— Mt. 14 20= Lk. 9 17), 
twelve baskets are filled, corresponding to the number ‘twelve’ 


as applied to the disciples. The mysterious character of the 
presence of the risen Jesus at the Supper appears at Emmaus 
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in his disappearance when the two disciples recognised him 
(Lk. 24 31), at the Sea of Galilee in no one's asking him who he 
was (Jn. 21 12). 


III. EXPLANATION OF THE FACTS. 


The last problem still demanding solution, is how to 
explain the only fact that has emerged in the course of 
30. Nature of OC" жашны ше шш that Jpn 
Jesus’ resur- “25 361: as we read in 1 Cor. 155-8. 
A Any attempted explanat 

y attempted explanation presupposes 

rection-body. dp ; краны 5 
an insight into subjective experience 
that perhaps can never be completely attained. It 
demands, therefore, the greatest caution, It cannot, 

however, be left unattempted. 

(a) 'The investigator who holds himself bound to 
accept and make intelligible as literal fact everything 
recorded in the resurrection narratives, even of the 
canonical gospels merely, cannot fulfil his task on any 
other condition than that he assumes a revivification of 
the buried body of Jesus to a new period of earthly life, 
hardly less earthly than when Jesus was taken for Elijah 
or the Baptist risen from the dead (Mk. 6 14-16 828 and |l, 
ср 911-13 Mt. 11:4). It only remains to be stipulated 
that he who does so shall fully realise that what he is 
assuming is a miracle in the fullest sense of the word. 
Many theologians are strangely wanting in clearness as 
to this. Even, however, after one has clearly under- 
stood what he is accepting, it is impossible to stop here ; 
for such a view does justice only to ohe side—the 
physical and sensnous—of the resurrection-narratives ; 
not to the other, according to which Jesus was neverthe- 
less exalted to heaven, a thing impossible for flesh and 
blood (1 Cor. 1550). 

(2) In order to do justice to this second side also, 
recourse is often had to the theory of a gradual sublima- 
tion or spiritualisation of the resurrection-body of Jesus 
—at first wholly material—whereby it was gradually 
made fit for its ascension. Again, what has to be 
insisted on is that the miracle is not hereby diminished ; 
on the contrary, to the original miracle of the revivifi- 
cation of the material body is added a second—that of 
the spiritualisation of the material body. The thing, 
however, is also quite inconceivable; how is one to 
represent to oneself the stages of the transition ? 

A body which is already capable of making its way through 
closed doors must surely have ceased to be tangible (Jn. 20 26 /.). 
Moreover, such a view is in direct contradiction to what we find 
in NT, not only in 1 Cor. 15 5o-53 but also in the gospels ; for 
the touching there referred to and (in Lk. 24 39-43) the eating 
happen precisely at the last appearance of Jesus which is 
immediately followed by the ascension ; and the precept not to 
touch is placed in Jn. (20 17) at an earlier point. So, also, we 
read that Jesus is immediately recognised in his later appear- 
ances, but precisely in the earlier ones not (Lk. 24 16 Jn. 20 14). 

(c) If we decide to confine ourselves to the task of 
explaining what we take to be the simple fact according 
to 1 Cor. 15, we must not suffer ourselves to forget that 
Paul thinks of the future resurrection-body of man— 
which he regards as heavenly and pneumatic—as con- 
formed to the pattern of the resurrection-body of Jesus 
(so 1 Сог. 1545-49).! Jesus’ body also, then, in his view 
must have been heavenly and pneumatic ; and as Paul 
in 1 Cor. has not yet given up the revivification of 
the buried body (8 154), he must have thought of the 
pneumatic attributes possessed by it as having arisen 
through metamorphosis, such as, according to 1 Cor. 
15 51-53, is to happen also to the bodies of those men 
and women who shall still be alive at the last day. 
According to what we have seen in $ 17e the original 
apostles also agree in this. Thus the explanation of the 
facts which proceeds on the belief of the apostles that a 
body of Jesus was really seen must think of that body as 
heavenly and pneumatic; not, however, in such a sense 
that it was given to Jesus at his resurrection as a new 


l [n v. 49 the future—' we shall bear’ ($opécouev)—is to be 
read. An exhortation, ‘let us bear’ (форёсоиеу ; so Ті. WH), 
is meaningless, for the resurrection-body is obtained without 
onr co-operation. The confusion of o and w with copyists is 
very common ; see Gal. 6 10 12 1 Jn. 520 Rom. 51 119, etc. 
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body whilst the old body remained in the grave, but in ' course and did not require to be made known by a 


the sense that it came into existence through a change 
wrought on the buried body. On this explanation the 
resurrection has as much an entirely miraculous char- 
acter as it has on either of the other two theories already 
considered. 

In order to escape so far as may be from miracle 
of the character described in the preceding section, 
and, generally, to be rid of the question 
of the corporeity of the risen Jesus, 
recourse is often had to the view that 
it was only the spirit of Jesus that rose 
and appeared to his followers. Here opinion is divided 
as to whether such a thing is possible without a miracle 
ornot. Anyone who holds appearances of the spirits of 
the departed to be possible in the natural order will be 
able to dispense with assuming a miracle here. The 
majority, however, maintain the negative. Moreover, 
such persons declare that the appearances of Jesus to 
his disciples differ considerably from the manner in 
which the spiritualism of the present day holds appear- 
ances of spirits to occur. They find themselves com- 
pelled accordingly, if it was merely the spirit of Jesus 
that was alive and manifested itself, to postulate a 
miracle whereby it was made visible. 

It is to be observed, moreover, that this view—that 
only the spirit lives on—is in no respect different from 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul except in this, 
that in the particular case in question the continuance 
of the life of the spirit begins only on the third day 
after death. This, however, is a collocation of quite 
heterogeneous ideas. ‘The essence of the doctrine of 
immortality lies in this, that the life of the soul is never 
interrupted, and thus there can be no thought at all of 
revivification after remaining for a time in a state of 
death.  Revivification can occur only in the case of a 
subject that is capable of dying—in other words, in a 
body. This is a Jewish idea, that of immortality is 
Greek. The latter is adopted in the Book of Wisdom, 
and Paul comes near it in 2 Cor. 51-8 ($ 15 4); for the 
original apostles it is from the outset excluded ($ 17 e). 

It is discovered to be necessary, accordingly, to go a 
step farther. The belief that the risen Jesus actually 

. 4. did appear is frankly given up. 

32, Objective (а) The disciples, we are told, saw 
201006, nothing real: neither the body of Jesus, 
clothed with earthly or heavenly attributes, nor the spirit 
of Jesus whether in true spirit form or in some kind of 
acquired visibility. What they believed they saw was 
in reality only a visionary image, without any real 
appearance of Jesus; but this visionary image was 
produced in their souls immediately by God in order 
that they might be assured that Jesus was risen. For 

this reason the vision is called objective. 

(4) The belief is entertained that by this method of 
regarding the matter the assumption of a miracle is 
made superfluous; all that is postulated is merely a 
Divine act of revelation. Keim has invented for this 
view, which he also supports, the phrase: telegram 
from heaven. This act of revelation itself, however, is 
nothing less than a miracle. Were it not miraculous 
the visionary image of the risen Jesus in the minds of 
the disciples could only have its origin in their own 
subjective condition. This is exactly what is denied 
and must be denied; otherwise the disciples must be 
taken to have had their faith in the resurrection within 
themselves and needed no divine revelation of it. "The 
subjective condition of the disciples must on this view 
be represented as one of the greatest prostration, which 
could be changed into its opposite only by a revelation 
really coming from God. 

(c) It has to be remarked, further, that according to 
this view Jesus' continued existence must be regarded 
as miraculous in the full sense. If the presupposition 
were that his soul was immortal like the soul of any 
other man, his continued life would be a matter of 
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31. Resurrec- 
tion of the 
Spirit only. 


special revelation. But what is aimed at in putting 
forward this view is much rather to establish the 
complete difference between Jesus and all other men 
which has been from the first claimed for him by the 
assertion of his resurrection, but yet to be able to 
dispense with miracle. ‘This can never succeed. 

If a really non-miraculous explanation is desired, then 
apart from subjective visions (of which more hereafter) 

two possibilities present themselves. 

33. Non- x 

А (a) The hypothesis that Jesus was only 

miraculous 
apparently dead found many supporters 
explanations . 
(excludin in the days of rationalism, and it has 
visions) Ё also been espoused by a writer so modern 
' аз Hase (Gesch. Jesu, 1876, 8 112). 

That crucified persons taken down from the cross while still 
in life have been able to recover is testified by Herodotus (7 194) 
and Josephus (1/22. 75 end, 8 420/). In a case of seeming 
death indeed it is hardly credible, and to call to one's aid the 
wonderful power of healing which Jesus exercised on behalf of 
other persons is in this connection quite fantastic. More than 
this: had Jesus presented himself merely as one who had all 
but died on the cross his a ne would have produced the 
impression of weakness and helplessness, not that of a conqueror 
of death and the grave, which nevertheless was the character he 
required to present if he was to inspire his followers 10 a world- 
conquering faith. Finally, what could they say, if he neverthe- 
less in the end died after all? То escape the force of this 
question the assumption was that he had withdrawn himself 
into solitude, perhaps into some cave in order that his death 
might not become known. It is obvious that the theory of a 
seeming death is not enough; it is necessary to assume also 
various machinations, whether on the part of Jesus himself or on 
the part of his disciples, whether at the time of his leaving the 
sepulchre or with a view to covering the worst signs of weak- 
ness before he presented himself to larger circles of his followers. 
In this aspect the present hypothesis approximates— 

(6) The hypothesis that, although Jesus did not 
recover, the disciples spread abroad, and found credence 
for, the rumour that he was alive. Apart from all 
other difficulties, such a hypothesis is from the outset 
untenable for two reasons : not only would the disciples 
immediately after the death have been unable to 
summon courage for so gigantic a task as the theory 
implies, but also at a later date they would not have 
had courage in persecution to surrender their lives for 
such a faith. 

Thus subjective visions are all that remain now to 

be dealt with. Let endeavour first of 

34. Nature | T : 

Ў all to determine their nature in general so 
of subjec- ERE : = 
tive vision far as this is practicable, without a too 
* minute discussion of the conditions implied 
in the NT narratives and statements. 

(a) In contradistinction from the so-called objective 
vision (see $ 32 а), the image that is seen in the sub- 
jective vision is a product of the mental condition of 
the seer. ‘The presupposition is, accordingly, that he 
is not only in a high degree of psychical excitement 
which is capable of producing in him the belief that he 
is seeing something which in point of fact has no 
objective existence, but also that all the elements which 
are requisite for the formation of a visionary image, 
whether it be views or ideas, are previously present in 
his mind and have engaged its activities. That in these 
circumstances the seer should behold an image for 
which there is no corresponding reality, can be spoken 
of as something abnormal only in so far as the occurrence 
is on the whole a rare one ; as soon as a high degree of 
mental excitement is given, the existence of visions is by 
the laws of psychology just as intelligible and natural 
as, in a lower degree of mental excitement, is the 
occurrence of minor disturbances of sense perceptions, 
such as the hearing of noises and the like. 

(4) The view that a subjective vision could never 
have led the disciples to the belief that Jesus was alive 
because they were able to distinguish a vision from a 
real experience is quite a mistake.! It is not in the 
least necessary that we should raise the question whether 
they were always able to do so; let it be at once 

1 On this point Beyschlag (Leben Jesu 1422-440) is par- 
ticularly instructive, 
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assumed that they could. The distinction is not un- 
known in the NT ; see, for example, Acts129 ; indeed 
we may lay it down that ‘was seen' ($907) with the 
single exception of Acts726 always stands for another 
kind of seeing than that of ordinary sense-perception 
(бшу БКО lr Өз: 224306052317 230358017 133: 169 
2616 [1 Тіт. 3:62] Rev. 1119 1213). Nay, this is our 
warrant for calling in visions to our aid in explaining 
the appearances of Jesus. All that we have gained by 
this concession, however, is merely that the scers dis- 
tinguished once and again the condition in which they 
were: whether ecstatic or normal; it by no means 
follows as matter of course that they held the thing seen 
in vision to be unreal, and only what they saw when 
in their ordinary condition to be real. How otherwise 
could the very conception of such a thing as an objec- 
tive vision be possible ? 

(c) On the contrary, it pertains precisely to the 
subjective vision that the seer, if he is not a person 
thoroughly instructed in psychology and the natural 
sciences, is compelled to hold what he sees in his vision 
for real as long as it does not bring before him some- 
thing which to his conception is impossible. Wherein 
otherwise would consist the delusion, which nevertheless 
every one knows to be connected with subjective vision, 
if not in this, that the visionary seeks for the cause of 
what he has seen in the external world, not in his own 
mental condition? And indeed the visionaries of the 
Bible had more extended powers than modern visionaries 
have for taking a visionary image as an objective 
reality ; for, if they were unable to attribute to the 
image they saw any ordinary mundane reality because 
it was contrary to their ideas of mundane things, they 
could always attribute to it a heavenly reality, and it 
was only if it was contrary to their conception of things 
heavenly that they came to recognise it as a product of 
their own fantasy. 

(4) We have therefore to distinguish between three 
experiences which were regarded as possible by the 
disciples and their contemporaries : (1) the seeing of an 
earthly person by the use of the ordinary organs of 
sight: (2) the seeing of a person in a real yet heavenly 
eorporeity, not by the bodily eyes but in a vision 
(ómracin : Lk.l22 2423 Acts2619 2 Cor.121; ог 
pagis: Acts21ı7 Rev.917; or брадо: ActsO1o:2 
103 17 19 115 169/ 189), in a state of ecstasy (Ékaraats: 
Acts 1010 115 2217), or, it may be, outside of the seer's 
own body (2 Cor. 122 f.) ; (3) the production of a false 
image on the mind without any corresponding outward 
reality. The first of these possibilities (ordinary seeing) 
is contemplated only by those evangelists who speak 
of Jesus as eating and as being touched, and who never 
themselves had been present at appearances of the 
risen Jesus. The second possibility (visionary seeing of 
a heavenly corporeity) is what the witnesses of such 
appearances intended and what Paul indicates by the 
word ‘was seen’ (оф0). With the third possibility 
(false image) it has this in common that in both the 
condition of the participants is visionary ; with the first 
(ordinary seeing), that the participants hold what they 
see to be absolutely real and to have an existence 
external to themselves (but not with a mundane reality). 

(e) It was the mistake of many critics to assume that 
by the use of ‘was seen’ (Wy) the purely subjective 
origin of what had been seen was conceded by Paul 
himself. The same error, however, is almost entirely 
shared also by apologists such as Beyschlag when they 
suppose that the participants, if they had held their 
condition to be that of visionaries, would at the same 
time have perceived the unreality of what they saw. This 
hypothetically enunciated statement of the apologists 
is distinguished from the categorical assertion of the 
critics in only one point: the apologists will have it 
that the participant need not necessarily attribute the 
origin of what he sees to the state of his own mind, but 
can attribute it to God—yet without the result that, in 
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the latter case, in his view the thing seen becomes 
invested with reality. 

Thus Beyschlag (as above, 432-435) is of opinion that Acts 
169 does not make Paul believe that in, reality a man of 
Macedonia stood before him, nor 10 10-16 make Peter think that 
in reality a sheet containing real animals was let down from 
heaven—not only not in mundane actuality but also not even in 
heavenly actuality ; on the contrary, in each case neither had 
taken in more than this, that God was seeking to give them to 
understand something by means of sensible images. This way 
of looking at matters is utterly inconsistent with the beliefs of 
that time. If it is God who sends the Macedonian or the sheet 
containing the beasts, as a matter of course it is believed that 
these things are sent really (possessing of course not mundane 
but heavenly actuality); for where it is presupposed that God 
can if he chooses send them really, it would be quite unaccount- 
able to believe that he has nevertheless not done so. That the 
sending is not done for its own sake merely, hut has for its 
purpose 1o incite Paul or Peter to a particular course of action, 
15 indeed true; but this does not by any means divest the thing 
which God has sent of its reality. Beyschlag makes it seem as 
if this were so merely by a reference to Acts129: ‘he knew not 
that it was true which was done by the angel, but thought he 
saw a vision.’ It is correct to say that the same word (opapa) 
is employed here as is used in 169 / 1017 19 11 s, and that Peter 
regards this vision (драма) as something unreal. Here however 
the distinction drawn in a preceding paragraph (above, c) falls 
to be applied : that a Macedonian or a sheet containing beasts 
endowed with a heavenly corporeality could be sent by God 
was regarded by Paul and by Peter respectively as thoroughly 
possible; on the other hand, in 129 it is presupposed that the 
liberation of Peter when it was ‘not true bur a vision’ would 
have been regarded hy him as impossible. In like manner, if 

‘vision’ (opagts) in "Tobit 1219 means something opposed to 
reality, a mere appearance (þpávragpa), that meaning is secured 
only by the antithesis in the sentence. The angel Raphael, 
who has accompanied Tohias, says here by way of after- 
explanation of what his real nature was: ‘I have neither eaten 
nor drunken, but ye saw only an appearance.’ The identity 
of the word (драма or ópagis) thus by no means proves identity 
of judgment upon the matter here in question, namely the reality 
or unreality of what has been seen, 


(/) Equally mistaken would it be to maintain that 
visions are throughout the whole OT and NT regarded as 
an inferior form of divine revelation. Beyschlag deduces 
this from a single text (Nu. 126-8): to a prophet I 
reveal myself by visions or dreams, but with Moses I 
speak face to face. Not only is the dream placed upon 
a level with the vision, an equality of which there can 
be no thought in connection with the appearances of 
the risen Jesus, but also in antithesis to both is placed 
God's direct speaking, which undoubtedly makes known 
the will of God more plainly than a visual image 
can, the interpretation of which rests with the seer. In 
the case of the resurrection of Jesus, however, the 
situation is exactly reversed. If God had announced to 
the disciples by spoken words that Jesus was alive, even 
if they fully believed these words to have been received 
immediately from God, the announcement would not 
have been for them so clear and impressive as when 
they were themselves permitted to look upon the form 
of Jesus as of one who was alive. 

(g) After what has been said in three preceding 
paragraphs (e, d, e) the decisive question comes to be: 
what sort of appearances of a person risen from the dead 
were regarded by the disciples as possible ? 

To this the answer must at once be: Not incorporeal appear- 
ances; for the idea of the immortality of the soul alone was 
utterly strange to them ($ 17e). Next, we must say: they 
looked for a general resurrection of the’ terrestrial body to a 
terrestrial life on the last day; but in exceptional cases they 
regarded it as happening even in the present (Mk. 614-16; cp 
5 17е). And as they would have felt no difficulty in regarding 
Jesus as an exceptional instance of this last description, шй 
would have regarded an appearance of Jesus in this form (wit 
a terrestrial body) as a real one. This case, however, does not 


come into consideration ; for such an appearance of Jesus does 
not come within the range of what is historically authenticated. 


What is alone authenticated is the appearance of 
Jesus in PX cor poreality ; ; but of that it has been 
shown in $ rzethat it corresponded with the conceptions 
of Paul and likewise with those of the original apostles. 

(4) The resultant conclusion then must be that when 
the disciples experienced an appearance of Jesus in 
heavenly corporeality they were under compulsion to 
regard it as objectively real, and therefore to believe 
that Jesus was risen because they had actually seen him, 
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Consequently, this belief of theirs does not prove that 
what they saw was objectively real: it can equally well 
have been merely an image begotten of their own 
mental condition. 

Having now, we believe, shown in a general way the 
possibility that the things related созше the risen 

: i Jesus may rest upon subjective visions, 

35. ao what next remains for us to inquire is 

of Paul. whether such visions have any prob- 

ability in view of the known situation of the disciples. 

This question adinits of an affirmative answer, very 
particularly in the case of Paul. 

It will ever remain the lasting merit of Holsten that he has 
carried out this research on all sides with the most penetrating 
analysis. The view he arrived at holds its ground alike in 
presence of conservative theology and in presence of the deniers 
of the genuineness of all the Pauline epistles, who find the 
change from Pharisee to apostle of Jesus freed from the law too 
sudden. An energetic nature could only pass from the one 
extreme to the other, and could not possibly hold a mediating 
position. 

(a) Paul persecuted the Christians as blasphemers, 
because they proclaimed as the Messiah one who by the 
judgment of God (Dt.212e3, cp Gal. 813) had been 
plainly marked as a criminal. (4) If, in defending 
their position, they quoted passages of the OT which in 
their view treated of the Messiah, Paul could not gainsay 
this application in a general wav ; all that he denied 
was the applicability of the passages to one who had been 
crucified. (с) From their appeals to the appearances of 
Jesus, Paul certainly had come to know quite well the 
form in which they would have it that they had seen 
him. (2) Apart from this blasphemy of theirs Paul 
cannot but have recognised their honesty, seriousness, 
and blamelessness of moral character. What if they 
should be in the right? We may be certain that, when 
he entered their houses and haled them before the 
judgment-seat, there were not wanting heart-rending 
scenes, which in the case of a man not wholly hardened 
could not fail to raise ever anew the recurring question 
whether it was really at the behest of God that he had 
to show all this ernelty. He repressed his scruples ; 
yet the goad had entered his soul. 

(е) In his own inner life he had no satisfaction, What- 
ever may have been the zeal with which he followed the 
precepts of the fathers (Gal. 114), unlike the great mass 
of morally laxer Pharisees his contemporaries, he per- 
ceived the impossibility of fulfilling the whole of the law's 
requirements. And, not being able to fulfil them, he 
was accursed (Gal. 310), and all men were in the same 
condemnation with himself. In Кот. 77-25 he has 
impressively deseribed this condition. (f) And yet 
God in the OT had promised a time of salvation, and 
it was inconceivable that he should not hold to his 
word. But how could he, if the universal fulfilment of 
the law— which was so clearly impossible—were held to 
be the indispensable condition ? 


(с) Here of necessity must have come about in the 


mind of Paul a combination of these two lines of 
thought which had hitherto remained apart. What if 
the Christians were right in their assertion that the 
Crucified One really was the Messiah, through whom it 
was God's will to bring salvation to the world withont 
insisting on the fulfilment of the entire law? In that 
case the persecution of the Christians was indeed a 
crime; but Paul, and with him all mankind, was 
nevertheless delivered from the angnish of soul caused 
by daily transgression of the law; mercy, no longer 
wrath, was what he might expect from God. (л) And 
indeed, this being so, it could only have been through 
the death of Jesus that God had willed to procure 


1 Holsten, ZIFT, 1861, pp. 223-2843 Zum Evang. des Paulus 
u. des Petrus, 1-237 (1868); Pfleiderer, Paulinismus, 1873, 9) 
1890, Einl. On the other side: Beyschlag, St. Av, 1864, pp. 
197-264 ; 1870, pp. 7-50, 189-263. Specially interesting is Scholz 
(Deutsch-Evangel. Blitter, 1881, рр. 816-841), who recognises 
the whole psychological preparation for the conversion, and 
then brings in the supernatural fact of the risen Jesus, which 
his previous representation has enabled him to dispense with. 
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salvation for men. For Saul, the Pharisee, could never 
get away from the thought that some kind of propitia- 
tion had to be made for the sins of men, before God 
could bring in his grace. Perhaps the Christians had 
even already begun to quote in support of their view 
Is. 53, which Paul in all probability has in his mind 
when, in 1 Cor. 153, he says that he has received by 
tradition the doctrine that Christ, according to the 
Scriptures, had been delivered as a propitiation for 
our sins. 

(2) Whether, however, all this, which in one respect 
promised blessedness, but in another threatened him 
with divine punishment as a persecutor of the Christians, 
was really true or not, turned for Paul upon the answer 
to the question, whether in actuality Jesus was risen. 
For, in addition to the doctrine of propitiation, Saul the 
Pharisee was indissolubly wedded to the thought that 
‘every one that hangeth on a tree’ is aceursed, unless 
God himself has unmistakably pronounced otherwise— 
viz. that this proposition has no application to Jesus, 
who did not die the death of a eriminal, but the death 
of a divine offering for sin. Such a divine declaration 
was involved, according to the Christians, in the resur- 
rection of Jesus. 

(А) Tt will not be necessary to dwell upon the deeply 
agitating effect which such doubts must have produced 
in Pauls inmost soul; the vividness with which 
the living figure so often described to him by Chris- 
tians must, time and again, have stood before him, 
only to be banished as often by the opposition of his 
intellect ; until finally, only too easily, there came a 
time when the image of fancy refused any longer to 
yield to the effort of thought. All that need be pointed 
out further is that on his own testimony, as well as on 
that of Acts, Paul was very prone to visions and other 
ecstatic conditions (2 Cor. 121-4 1 Cor. 1418 Acts 912 
169 189 2217 2723). That he does not place what he 
had experienced at Damascus on a level with those 
visions of his, but speaks of it as the last appearance of 
the risen Jesus (т Cor. 158), is intelligible enough if he 
was not aware of any further appearances having been 
made to other persons (see $ 10 4); but it in no way 
shows that in the journey to Daniaseus what befell was 
not a vision, but an actual meeting with the risen Jesus. 
The possibility, indeed the probability, of a vision here 
has been pointed out; it is for each reader to choose 
between this and a miracle. 

(2 Let it be clearly understood, however, that we do not here 
employ the word ‘was seen’ (юфӣу) as evidence that Paul 
himself concedes the subjective origin of the image which he 
saw. (To the contrary, see § 342, c.) Neither do we make use 
of the expression in Gal.1:6, where Paul speaks of God as 
having revealed his son ‘in me’ (êv uoi), to prove that Paul 
regarded the occurrence at Damascus as one that had taken 
place solely within himself. The words ‘I have seen’ (éópaxa) 
and ' was seen’ (#6y) in 1 Cor. 9 1 158 are decisive against this, 
for by them the apostle means to say that he has really seen 
(although not in earthly but in heavenly corporeality) the risen 
Jesus as appearing to him aéertra. Yet so far as Gal.li5 8 
1s concerned, neither is it probable that ‘to reveal’ (&rokaA iat) 
denotes a subsequent inward illumination of Paul, since ‘but 
when’ (őre ёё) and ‘straightway’ («v@éws) mark the time 
which followed immediately upon that of ‘the Jews’ religion’ 
(lovéataguós) (113 ^) ‘In me’ (èv épgoQ), in spite of the refer- 
ence of ‘to reveal’ (amoxaAviac) to the event on the road to 
Damascus, may mean ‘within me,’ in so far as the appearance 
produced effects upon the spiritual life of the apostle ; but it can 
easily mean also ‘upon me'—Ze., by changing the persecutor 
into a believer (not, however, ‘through the success of my mis- 
sionary labours,' which did not occur till later). 

The situation of the earliest disciples very readily 
suggests the same explanation of the facts. (а) The 

8 mental struggle between despair and 

B or hope—the disaster involved in the 
ples. death of Jesus, and the hope they still 
somehow clung to, that the kingdom of God might still 
be established by Jesus—ean hardly have been less 
than had been the struggle in the mind of Paul. 
Perhaps there was in their case the additional circum- 
stance that they were fasting, a condition highly favour- 
able to the seeing of visions. Yet such a conjecture 
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is by no means indispensable, and we need not lay 
stress on the indication as to this given in the Gospel of 
Peter and in the Didaskalia (above, 88 5 [/], 74). AM 
these psychological elements, however, will be more fully 
considered later (3 37). 

(4) On the other hand, we are unable to attach 
weight to the view that the disciples were gradually led 
by a study of the OT to a conviction that Jesus was 
alive, and that thus in the end they came to have 
visions in which they beheld his form. 

Visions do not arise by processes so gradual or so placid. It 
is certainly correct to suppose that certain passages of the OT 
must have had an influence on the thoughts of the disciples in 
those critical days; but not that they were then discovered for 
the first time as a result of study. Rather must they have been 
long familiar, when suddenly, under the impression made by the 
death of Jesus, they acquire a new and decisive significance as 
convincing the bereaved ones that the continued life of Jesus 
was made assured by the word of God. 

(с) From our list of such passages must be excluded many 
which are frequently quoted as belonging to it; for example, 
Is.958 Ps.13313 Ezek. 185-9, Ps.27 (although it appears to 
be cited in Acts 13 33 in this sense), and, in particular, Ps. 16 ro, 
although this is cited in Acts22731 1335. What is said in the 
Hebrew text is that God will not suffer his pious worshipper 10 
die (cp v. 9). When B by a false etymology (птў = ‘10 destroy,’ 
instead of Mti=‘to sink’) renders Sé4ath, which, as the 
parallelism conclusively shows, means ‘grave,’ by ‘destruction’ 
(5:афдора), the mistranslation is innocuous as long as this word 
is taken to mean ‘death,’ as the translators certainly took it; it 
becomes misleading only on the Christian interpretation which 
understands the bodily corruption that follows death. Passages 
of the OT from which the disciples could really have drawn 
their conviction as to the resurrection of Jesus are Ex. 36 (see 
its employment by Jesus himself in Mk. 12264) Is. ee 
Ноѕ. 62 2 К. 205, perhaps also Ps.11817 Job 19 25-27, but 
very specially Ps. 86:3 1101 (cp Brandt, 498-504) It must 
always be borne in mind, it is hardly necessary to say, that 
they did not interpret such passages in a critical manner and 
with reference to the context, but simply as they seemed to 
present to them a consoling thought. 

(d) No weight can be given to the objection that the image of 
the risen Jesus which presented itself to the disciples cannot 
have been subjective "because at first they did not recognise 
it. That they failed to do so is stated only in passages 
which must be regarded as unhistorical (Lk. 2416 ]n.2014); 
їп Lk. 24 37 41 it is not even said that he was not recognised. 

(e) Another objection, that though perhaps the sub- 
jective explanation might be admissible in the case of a 
single individual, it wholly fails in the case of appear- 
ances to several, not to speak of the case of 500 at 
once, appears at first sight to have great weight. As 
against this it is worth mentioning that one of the most 
recent upholders of an objective resurrection of Jesus, 
Steude (S4 A. 1887, рр. 273-275), quite gives up this 
argument. In point of fact there is ample evidence to 
prove that visions have been seen by many, in the 
cases of Thomas of Canterbury, Savonarola, the 
Spanish general Pacchi, several crusaders—days and 
even months after their death—and similar occurrences 
also in the cases of 800 l'rench soldiers, the Camisards 
in 1686-1707, the followers of the Roman Catholic 
priest Póschl in Upper Austria in 1812-1818, the 
* Preaching-sickness ' and ‘ Reading-sickness' in Sweden 
in 1841-1854, and so forth.) That in circumstances 
of general excitement and highly strung expectation 
visions are contagious, and that others easily perceive 
that which at first had been seen by only one, is, in 


1 E. А. Abbott, S4 Thomas of Canterbury, 1898; Hase, 
Gesc ^. Jesu, 1876, pp. 5954, and Neue Propheten, 333 = (212 99 /-: 
Reuter, 4exander der Dritte, 3110-112, 772-774 (1864); 
Scholten, Evang. nach Joh. (Germ.), 329, (1867); Renan, 
Afótres, 16 f. 22 (ET 51 55); Keim, Gesch Jesu von Nasara, 
3539-592 (1872), ET 6, 348/75); Perty, Mystische Erschei- 
nungen(2 1130-133 (1872); E. Stein, Psychische Contagion, 
21/. (Erlangen, 1877); Hohnhaum, Psychische Gesundheit, 
38-41 (1845); Leubuscher, Wahnsinn in den 4 letzten Jahrhun- 
derten, 222-249 (1848); Ideler, Theorie des religiösen Wahn- 
sinns (1848-1850); Emminghaus, Allgem. Psychopathologie, 
88 33.4 37 /: 96, 113, 186 (1878), with the literature there referred 
10; Allgem. Ztschr. für Psychiatrie, 1849, pp. 253-261; 1854, 
pp. 115-125 ; 1856, pp. 546-604 ; 1860, pp. 565-719: Wiedemann, 
Die relig. Bewegung in Oberoesterreich и. Salzburg beim 
Beginn des 19 Jahrh. (1890); Die Secte der Poschlianer in 
Oberóstreich in dem Jahre 1817 (no place on title-page, 1819); 
Misson, Théatre Sacré des Cevennes, London, 1707; Blanc, 
Inspiration des Camisards, Paris, 1859. 
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view of the accumulated evidence, a fact not to be 
denied. 

(7) The attempt has been made to argue from this, 
on the contrary, that subjective visions cannot be 
thought of as explaining the recorded facts of the 
resurrection, inasmuch as in that case we should be 
entitled to expect very many more recorded visions 
than are enunierated by Paul That, however, would 
depend on the amount of predisposition to visions. It 
is very easily conceivable that this may very rapidly 
have diminished when, by means of a moderate number 
of reported appearances, the conviction had become 
established that Jesus had risen. On this account it is 
also best to presume that the first five appearances 
followed one another very quickly. All the more 
confidently in that case could Paul speak of that which 
he had himself received as being the last of all ($ то 4). 

The consideration which above all others causes the 
most serious misgivings, is the state of deep depression 

37. Situation E or the iu A were ай by the 
ot peter ‹ eath o По s it conceiv able that 
in such circumstances subjective visions 

should have come to them ? 

(а) This question, however, is essentially simplified 
by what has been pointed out above (8 36 e) if we 
suppose in addition that it was Peter alone who re- 
ceived the first vision. Could he but once find himself 
able to say that he had seen Jesus, the others no 
longer needed to be able to raise themselves out of 
their state of prostration by their own strength ; what 
had happened to Peter supplied what was wanting in 
this respect. The question thus narrows itself to this: 
Is the possibility of a subjective vision excluded in the 
case even of Peter? 

(^) Undoubtedly an unusually strong faith was 
needed, if in Peter the thought that Jesus, notwith- 
standing his death, was still alive, was to become so 
powerful that at last it could take the form of a vision. 
АП the requisite conditions, however, were present. 
We do not at all lay weight upon the consideration, 
that with the return to Galilee the reminiscences of 
Jesus associated with those localities would again take 
the upper hand over the impression which his death 
had made; for indeed this impression was indelible. 
But alongside of this impression there would also be 
recollections of the predictions of Jesus. We do not 
refer here primarily to the predictions of his resurrection 
(sce 8 22 a) ; those referring to his coming again from 
heaven to set up the kingdom of God upon earth— 
predictions which are certainly quite historical (see 
GOSPELS, $ 145 [f])—are much more important. 
They also, it is true, might seem to have been decisively 
falsified by the death of Jesus; for with Peter also it 
was an infallible word of God, that every one that 
hangs on a tree is cursed (Dt.2123; cp Gal. 813). 
Precisely here, however, there is a difference between 
the cases of the two apostles; Paul could apply this 
thesis to Jesus in cold blood, because he had never 
personally known him (2 Cor. 516, when rightly inter- 
preted); Peter could not—he owed too much to him. 
To speak more exactly, the reason why Peter, even after 
the crucifixion, did not cease wholly to have faith in the 
prediction of Jesus, lay partly in the deep impression of 
his utter trustworthiness which he had left upon his 
disciple, and partly also in the religious inheritance which 
Peter felt he owed him, in the ineradicable conviction of 
the truth of his cause. From this conviction of the 
truth of Jesus’ cause the conviction of his continued 
personal life was inseparable in the thought of that 
age. In this sense Renan's saying (4pôtres, 44, ET 
70) is true: ‘ce qui a resuscité Jésus, c'est l'amour.’ 

(c) There is yet another point, which for the most 
part is utterly overlooked in this connection. We do 
not mean the lively temperament of Peter ; for whether 
that made him specially susceptible to visions cannot be 
said. We refer to the fact that Peter had denied his 
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Lord. Even if the circumstance, mentioned only in 
Lk. (2261), that after his denial his eye met that of his 
master, be hardly historical (cp SIMON PETER, $ 19 4), 
there still remains a delicate suggestion of what must 
most infallibly have happened ; the form of him whom 
Peter had denied must have come up before him with 
ever renewed vividness, however he may have struggled 
to escape it. "Though at first he may have said to him- 
self that this was a mere creation of his fancy, it is 
certainly not too bold a conjecture that a moment came 
when he believed he saw his Lord bodily present before 
him, whether it was that the eye was turned upon him 
with reproach and rebuke, or whether it was that it 
already assured him of that forgiveness, for which 
beyond all doubt he had been praying with all the 
energy of his soul. 

(d) If this be sound, we shall find in the denial of 
Peter an occasion for the oceurrence of a vision as direct 
as we have found the persecution of the Christians by 
Paul to have been. If we will, we shall be able to 
discern in these acts of hostility against Jesus or his 
followers an arrangement in the providence of God, 
whereby chosen vessels were prepared for the further- 
ance of Christianity. In any case this deed of Peter, 
that he held fast his faith in the imperishability of the 
cause of Jesus and therefore also of the person of Jesus, 
will remain the greatest of his life, greater still than his 
confession at Cæsarea Philippi (Mk. 829 and ||), and 
would make to be true those two words even though in 
the mouth of Jesus they be not historical: ‘thou art 
Peter (2.е., a rock) and upon this rock will I build my 
chureh ' (Mt. 1618, cp MINISTRY, $ 47), and ‘Do thou, 
when once thou hast turned again, stablish thy brethren ' 
(Lk. 2232, ep SIMON PETER, $ 152). 

For all that has been said in the foregoing paragraphs 
the most that can be claimed is that it proves the 
possibility—the probability if you will 
—of the explanation from subjective 
visions. From the very nature of the 
case it would not be possible to prove 
more, for the visionary character of the appearances 
could not be established for us by the visionaries them- 
selves—on the contrary, everything constrained them 
to regard what they had scen as objective and real—nor 
yet by the reporters, who simply repeated what the 
visionaries had related to them. Only scientifieally 
trained reporters could have assured us on the point, 
and such reporters did not then exist. Let it be 
expressly observed, however, that in the vision-hypo- 
thesis it is only the judgment of the visionaries as to the 
objeetive reality of what they had seen that is set aside ; 
every other biblical statement of fact, unless we have 
been compelled to set it aside as inconsistent with some 
other biblical statement, remains unaffected. The 
hypothesis, furthermore, attributes no want of upright- 
ness either to the visionary or to the reporter. The 
error which it points out affects merely the husk— 
namely that the risen Jesus was seen in objective 
reality, but not the kernel of the matter, that Jesus 
lives in the spiritual sense; tbus it is an error, only in 
the same relative sense as is the dogma that the Bible is 
inspired in every letter (a dogma without the temporary 
ascendancy of which the church of to-day would hardly 
have existed), or in the same sense in which the anthro- 
pomorphic view of God's being and his relation to 
nature which possesses every ehild is an error—an error 
but for which the number of grown-up persons of 
unshaken religious conviction would indeed be small. 

Reverting now once more to $ 1 and the ideas on 
aceount of whieh it is held that the belief in a literal 
resurrection cannot be given up, we remark that the 
doctrine of the government of the chnrch by Christ is 
one that ean give place without any religious loss to 
that of the leading of the church by the spirit of Christ, 
or, if it is desired to put it in a more personal form, 
that of the government of the church by God. That 
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38. Conclusion 
on vision- 
hypothesis. 


the cause of Jesus did not die with him on the cross we 
are assured by history, even if his resurrection did not 
occur as a literal fact. It is undeniable that the church 
was founded, not directly upon the fact of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, but upon the belief in his resurrection ; 
and this faith worked with equal power whether the 
resurrection was an actual fact or not. The view of 
Paul that, apart from the literal truth of the resurrection 
of Jesus, there is no forgiveness of sins, has as its 
necessary presupposition the dogma, not of Paul the 
Christian but of Paul the Pharisee, that every crucified 
person without exception is accursed of God ; as soon 
as the possibility of a miscarriage of justice either in the 
synedrium or at Pilate's judgment seat is conceded, this 
view eo ipso falls to the ground. Finally, the view 
that unless Jesus actually rose again the hope of the 
final resurreetion of the dead is vain would be a sound 
one if this hope had consisted in the expectation that all 
men were to rise three days after their respective deaths. 
In its actual form, as hope of the resurrection at the last 
day, it would come to be denied, in so far as an 
event happening in the case of Jesus is concerned, only 
if Jesus himself were to continue in the state of death at 
the last day. In so far, however, as the idea of the 
immortality of the soul takes the place of the hope of a 
final resurrection—as in modern times is very extensively 
the case—it ceases to be a matter of fundamental 
importance whether Jesus rose again on the third day, 
or not; for immortality consists only in a continued 
existence of the soul, and that from the moment of the 
death of the body onwards, and is just as ineapable of 
being confirmed or made known by a resurrection of the 
body as of being called in question by the absence of a 
resurrection. If immortality could thus be confirmed or 
made known, that must have beeu possible on the first 
and the second day after death, for immortality was then 
present. For that time, however, resurrection is ex- 
cluded by presupposition. 
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490-517. 

T The bulk of English work upon this subject (of whieh the 
more useful or significant portions are indicated in the sub- 
joined paragraphs by an asterisk) falls into one or other of two 
classes: (а) one dealing primarily with historical and theo- 
logical appreciations of the fact or truth in question; (4) the 
other sensitive, in the first instance, to the features of the record 
and the historical evidence. Owing to the backwardness and 
inefficiency of English criticism upon the synoptic question, 
and the consequent paucity of scientific work upon Mr. and Lk. 
especially (upon Lk. 24 note the strangely parallel story in 
Plutarch: Уг. Rom. 28), the latter class of writings is as yet in- 
adequately represented, being conspicuous for open-mindedness 
(in its better representatives) rather than for thoronghness, and 
more successful in criticising the weak points of opposing 
theories than in constructing a satisfactory and tenable hypo- 
thesis which might do justice to the complex of facts under 
review. Cp Froude's Short Studies, 1229 f. 

(а) The conservative side is represented by a long series of 
writings, whose weakness consists mainly in the preponderance 
of the dogmatic over the historical element or in literalism. Of 
these the following are the more salient :—F. D. Maurice's 
Theol. Essays (8); Westcott's Introd. to Study of Gospels 
((6) 1881), 333-341; The Gosp. of the Resurr., The Historic 
Faith (chap. б), and The Revelation of the Risen Lord; 
*Milligan’s exhaustive and theological 7he Resurr. of our 
Lord (© 1894), and The Ascension. and Heavenly Priesthood 
of our Lord, 1892; *M'Cheyne Edgar's vigorous Gosp, of the 
Risen Saviour, 1892, pp. 21-135; C. A. Row's The Jesus of 
the Evangelists, 1868, pp. 262 f. (critique of mythical theories); 
J. Kennedy’s survey in The Кези». of our Lord an historical 
Jüct, with examination of naturalistic hypotheses, 1881; 
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Latham's curious volume The Risen Master, 1900; and Orr's 
Christian View of God and the World, 1893, Lect, 6, n. C. 
Similarly, but with special bearing upon the narratives as part 
of the biography of Jesus :—*Fairbairn’s Stucles in the m of 
Christ, 1881, chap. 15; б. Н. Gilberts Students’ Life of Jesus, 
1898, pp. 385-405 ; besides the Lives of Christ by Farrar, Eder- 
sheim, and 5. J. Andrews (ed. 1892, pp. 5894). The subject is 
competently handled also, though from a more strictly philo- 
sophical and doctrinal standpoint, by *Newman Smyth (ОЛ? 
Faiths in New Light, chap. 8); *D. W., Forrest (The CArist 
of liist. and Experience, 1897, Lect. 4 critique of vision- 
hypothesis); R. H. Hutton (7/0001 Essays,3) 1888, : 
131 /); E. Grifüth- Jones (The Ascent through Christ, 
1900, pp. 337-339); H. G. Weston (Biblioth, Sacra, 1900, 
pp ЖЕЕ у and L. S. Potwin (fóid. 1890, pp. 177-190); also 

y eui (Гле Death of Christ, 1902, pp. 66 J. 76 / 121- 
123). 

At the opposite pole of radical criticism, the most noteworthy 
works along this line are ^R, №, Macan's The Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, the contributions of Dr. E. A. Abbott (cp PArlo- 
christus, Onesimus, and Through Nature to Christ. 1877, 
chap. 2D) and Martineau’s Seat of Authority in Religion 
Ne 1890), 363 ^, 4814, 632% besides the writings to be cited 

elow. 

(4) Examinations of early Christian evidence, and particularly 
of the gospel narratives (with that of the ascension, Acts 1 1-11), 
from a fairly free but reverent standpoint may be found in 
A. B. Uruce's xpos. Gk. Test. vol. i. (0), 1901), 33o0/., 643. ; 
G. L. Cary's scholarly Synoptic Gosp. (Internat. Handbks. to 
NT, vol. i, 1900), $8 198-202; J. Estlin Carpenter’s rs 
Three Gosp. (12), 1890), 319 4, 268.5 A. C. McGiffert’s Apost. 
sige, 1897, pp. 36-44, 55/ and J. V. Bartlet’s Agost. Age, 
1900, pp. 1-10; see, further, Blair's 21/052. Gosp. (372-385) on 
the conclusion of Mk., with the editions by Swete and Allan 
Menzies, Moffatt's //rs¢. Nero Testament (9, 1901), pp. 550-553 
(on Mk. 16 0-20), 647-649 (on Mt. and Lk.), 694-696 (on Jn. 20-21), 
and А. Réville's article in New Horii, 1894, pp. 498-527. The 
distinctive aim of such contributions is to investigate not simply 
the verbal contents of the narratives in question, hut also their 
mental and religious presuppositions ; to get behind the stories 
into the world of their first hearers, with their beliefs and hopes. 
Extreme forms of this critical hypothesis are variously repre- 
sented in such works as *W. Mackintosh's Meet. fist. of the 
Christian Religion, 1894, pp. 237-328 (mythical theory), *Super- 
natural Religion, 3, 1377, p. 398 7. (in which, as in the follow- 
ing book, the problem is handled drastically, but uncritically 
isolated), The Four Gosp. as Historica Records, 1895, pp. 451, 
and O. Cone, The Gosp. and its Earliest Interpretations, 1893, 
рр. 12}, 2097, none of which, however, can be pronounced 
entirely satisfactory, either in method or in results. See 
further S. Davidson's V P /utrod.(® (1894) 2 367 / The opposite 
side is pleasantly but ineffectively advocated by writers like 
Purves (CAr?sfianity in Apostolic Age, 1900, 9-15) and Sanday 
(Hastings OB 2638-643), while it is defended with a really 
critical grasp of the problem and its bearings by *Swete 
(Apostles Creed, 1594, р. 64/2), *.X. В. Bruce (Apologetics, 
1832, pp. 383-397), Schaff(//1st. of Church, 1172-186). *Denney 
(art. ‘Ascension’ in Hastings’ DB 1161-162), and *Prof. S. 
McComb (Erfos.9) 1350-363, a critique of ET of Ilarnack's 
Wesen); see also *Knowling: The Witness of the Epistles, 
1892, рр. 365-396, 397-414 (ascension); A. Hovey (zer. Journ, 
Theol., 1900, pp. 536-554. a critique of Stapfer); W. F. Adeney 
(Expos. 8 137-145, a critique of Weizsäcker); N. J. D. White 
(‘Appearances of Risen Lord to Individuals,’ £.rpos.(9) 10 66-74), 
and E. R. Bernard (‘The Value of the Ascension, Fx. 7, 
1900-1901, pp. 152-155, and in Hastings’ DP 4234). Despite 
exaggerated statements upon both sides, recent English discus- 
sions display a growing sense that there is a serious problem 
to be faced in the condition of the historical records, and that 
exegesis has a vivid if subsidiary part to play in its solution. 
This is a sign of health, if only that the demands of the public 
are becoming more exigent ; but no advance can be looked for 
until English students are furnished with a scientific equipment 
in the shape of thoroughly critical editions of the gospels, as 
well as with monographs combining historical judgment and 
sound scholarship with some philosophic and religious appreci- 
ation of the subject. —J. Mo.] P. W. S. 


REU (107; paray), b. Peleg, a name oceurring in 
the genealogieal table connecting Shem and Abraham 
(Gen Ni ra-21 [Рр r Ch. 025: ep Lk. 335 АУ Ragan). 
Ап Aramiwan tribe bearing the name Az'za appear in 
S. Babylonia in the time of ‘Tiglath-pileser III. (Schr. 
AGE 105 fa KATO) 11g: Del Par 238 7): but 
their identification with Reu is denied by Schr. (/oc. cit). 
The name, in common with the others in the same list, 
is probably Mesopotamian, and we may possibly find 


a trace of it іп ANa one of the kings of Edessa, 
whieh is doubtless for ‘man of Reu, a formation 
parallel to the Heb. “к^з; (ep Duval, ‘ Hist. d' Édesse,' 
Journ. Asiat., 3891, 18126). Reu may have been an 
old Mesopotamian god (Mez, Gesch. der Stadt Harrdn, 
23) Cp REUBEN, §§ g iii., ro. F. B. 
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Other stories ($ б), 
Name ($$ 7-9)... 
Meaning of stories (8 10). 
Genealogies (§§ 11-13). 
Lists of cities (8 14). 


Mention (8 1). 

A lost tribe (§ 2). 
First-born ($ 3). 
Bilhah, Bohan (8 4). 
‘Altar’ story ($ 5). 


Reuben! is repeatedly mentioned in the Hexateuch 
as a branch of Israel. It is often associated with Gad, 
and is known to each of the documents 
underlying the Hexateuch. The reader 
naturally infers that the writers of those documents had 
knowledge of such a community. He may indeed think 
it prudent to test the legitimaey of that inferenee, when 
he misses references elsewhere in the Hebrew writings. 
Still, the argumentum e silentio must be used with great 
care.? The facts seem to be these. Outside of the fixed 
tribal lists (in Chron., Ezek., and, in the NT, in Rev.) 
and the Chronicler's genealogies,? Reuben is known, 
apart from an at best anachronistie gloss in 2 K.10 33 
(deseriptive of the district harassed by Hazael), through 
the mention in the enumeration in Judg. 5 (т. 15 f. ). 
‘That ehapter contains very old material and few will 
question its authority even when it stands alone. Only, 
however, if we are sure that the passage says what the 
poet meant it to say. That, however, does not 
appear to have been questioned, so far as the mention 
of Reuben is coneerned.4 Discussion has been con- 
fined to the question, where the mention appearing 
after 15а and again, in a slightly variant form, 
after 162 really belongs. Still, is not the simplest ex- 
planation of the double oceurrence, that the elause is 
really a gloss? Other difficulties would thus be removed. 
It always seemed strange that so remote a community 
as the traditional Reuben should be mentioned by naime.’ 
To speak of Gilead in general, on the other hand, 
without naming tribes, would be natural Later, 
Gilead б would be taken to mean Gad, whilst Machir 
was perhaps referred to ‘half-Manasseh,’ and so a 
reference of some kind or other would be made on the 
margin to Reuben. Ifit be thought that probability is 
in favour of the referenee in Judg. 5 being contemporary 
evidence,” the problem before us is to determine where 
Reuben lived and to explain the faet that in historical 
times Reuben had no significance. If the other view is 
taken, the probiem is to account for the referenees in 
the 1 Texateuch. 

А survey of the references (in the Hexateuch) to 
Reuben suggests that the solid element in them all is 

A lost the belief that there once was an important 

d ue community called Reuben and that for some 

_ 106. reason it had lost its place ; it was a sort of 
‘Ad or Thaimüd. It is usually supposed that tradition 
preserved the memory of a more or less definite geo- 
graphical district occupied by Reubenites. It may have 
done so. ‘The evidences of such a tradition, however, 
are far from eopious. Most of what we are told about 
a territory of Reuben is in D (Dt. 312 16 443 Josh. 13 
8-12) and P (much of Nu. 32 Josh. 1315-23 208 21 36178) 
and cannot safely be used for the present purpose (see 
$14) There seems to be only one passage (Nu. 32 


1. Mention. 


1 On the name see below : on the form, $ 8; on OT explana- 
tions, 8 7; on real meaning, & 

2 Special caution is needed in regard to questions bearing on 
the tribes, 

3 On the statements in 1 Ch, 5 ѕее $ 13. On 1 Ch. 1142 see 
§ 13 (end). 

4 Winckler has suggested that ‘Asher’ is not a tribe name 
but a pronoun (70%), and that ‘Dan’ was not mentioned 


originally (GZ 2 134, no. 26,7). 

5 Of course Reuben may have been settled in West Palestine 
at the time referred to (see next note); but the pastoral character 
assigned to the tribe in the clause probably shows that its author 
thought of the East (cp Gan, § 11, first small type par.). | 

6 Steuernagel suggests (Einwanderung, 20) that the mention 
of Gilead, not Reuben, in z. 17a may be because Reuben was 
still seated in W. Palestine (see below, § 10). 

7 Yt would not decide the question where Reuben lived (see 
preceding two notes). 
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37 f.) whieh ean perhaps be attributed to J (see, how- 
ever, Oxf. Hex.) АЦ it has to say is that certain six 
(Moabite) towns were, in the Mosaic age(?) ' built' by 
the sons of Reuben (see below, 8 14). "The absence of 
any reference to a people called Reuben in the Mesha 
inscription although it mentions three of the six towns 
and refers to ‘the men of Gad’ as having ‘dwelt in the 
land of 'Atároth from of old (ndyx)’ seems to require us 
to suppose that the statement of J, if not unhistorical, 
rests on a memory of days long gone. That there was 
a firm belief in an ancient Reuben is, indeed, clear. 
'The point is that it need not imply a knowledge of 
where it had been settled. In Gen. 3521:/. J seems to 
connect Renben with West Palestine (see 8 4), and even 
in P there seems to be а trace of a belief of the same 
kind (Josh. 156 181 f. 8 4), which may be represented 
in the strange story of the ‘altar’ (8 5), and iu the idea 
that Reuben crossed into West Palestine to help the 
other tribes to effect a settlement (cp GAD, col. 1585). 
Whatever was thought of the place where Reuben 
had lived, a great deal of interest was felt in his fate 
. (cp § то). Reuben is everywhere the 
3. First-born. first-born (see end of $). In E indeed 
there was perhaps an interval of considerable length 
between him and Leah's other sons: Naphtali seems 
to be for E Jacob's third son (cp NAPHTALI, $ 2). 
Whether this was so in the original J we cannot зау: 
it would account for Reuben's being the finder of the 
düdá'im (7b.),! which E does not mention. 10 J as we 
have it, however, Reuben has three own brothers when 
he finds the dZdá'7m which lead to the birth of Joseph 2 
(cp ZEBULUN). The only tale E has to tell about 
Reuben is of how he tried to deliver Joseph? (Gen. 
3722 29), and reminded his brothers of the fact (4922; 


, 


see below, $ то, end), and how he offered his own two 


sons (cp $ r1) as a pledge of the safe return of Benjamin. 
The inost significant point in all this is that Reuben was 
the first-born. On that point there seems to be com- 
plete agreement. The problem is discussed in 1 Ch. 
5r:/ The view of the writer of that passage is that 
Reuben forfeited his right (as first-born) to the special 
blessing, which fell to Joseph, who thus became two 
tribes, although his rival Judah * ultimately outdid him.? 

The rest of the points may belong to the decking out 
of the story (see, however, below, 8 ro, end). 

Not so in the case of what J has to tell us in Gen. 
3522. Мо doubt the story was once toll with more 


А detail9 ( Test, Reub. 3, and Jubilees, 
ш Бол 33, show how it could be done).? 


This story seems to be J's explanation of how Reuben 
lost his rank. What Jacob did when he heard? of 


1 According to Stucken (‘Ruben im Jakobssegen' in Л/С 
for 1902, 446-72, which appeared after this article was in type) 
the finding of the adm was ascribed to Reuben as a patri- 
archal eponym on a level with Jacob. Later syncretism made 
him Jacoh's son. 

2 Steuernagel suggests (Einwanderung, 17) that in the 
original story what Reuben did was not to make over the d#d@im 
to Leah but to use them to win the favour of Rachel, or rather 
Bilbah, whence Bohan (cp NapuTaci, § 1/) This is very 
ingenious, but does not explain the obvious relation of the 
@id@im to Issachar and Joseph. According to Stncken (see 
preceding note) Reuben's incest was with Leah herself, who 
may at one time have been called Bilhah. 

3 [t is probable that in Gen. 37 21 (J) ‘Reuben’ is redactional 
for Judah. See next note. 

1 In the Joseph story the leader is Judah in J, Reuben in E 
(cp preceding footnote); cp Steuernagel, Eziwanderung, 34. 

5 According to Guthe, СТ 42, Reuben's hegemony belonged 
to the time preceding the settlement of the Rachel tribes (cp 
RACHEL, $ 1 2. Those tribes which acknowledged his leader- 
ship were called Leah ; the later (Rachel) tribes acknowledged 
the hegemony of Joseph. 

6 Against the suggestion of Dillmann and Stade (GI/7 1 151) 
that the story implies more primitive morals in the half-nomad 
Reubenites, see Holzinger, ad бос. 

7 Later writers refused to believe the story (cp the case of 
Simon [8 97, end; see also 84]. In Targum (Ps.-Jon. ad 7ec.), 
Midrash (Gen. rabba 98 A), Talmud (Shas. 55 4), and Bk. of 
Jashar, Reuben only disturbed a couch (cp Charles, Jubilees, 
§ 33, n. 2 and $ 33 1 4). 

Through angels, according to Test. Reud. 
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Reuben's deed has been suppressed by R.! It can be 
inferred, however, from the ' Blessing of Jacob’; ? 
Reuben ! thou wast my first-born 
My might and the first-fruits of ny manhood ; 
Exceeding in impetuosity,3 exceeding in passion | 
Foaming like water... 4 
For thou didst ascend thy father’s couch. 
Then did I curse the bed 5 he ascended.6 
Even without Gunkel’s emendation of the last line it is 
plain that the sequel to Gen. 3522 was a father’s curse,? 
which brought doom on the tribe (cp BLESSINGS AND 
CuRSINGS). The effect becomes still more clear in the 
‘ Blessing of Moses’ : 


Let Reuben live (on), let him not die (ont)! 
Still, let him 8 become a (mere) handful of men !9 


The story of Bohan the son of Reuben may have 
been connected with the same legend (ep NAPHTALI, 
col 3330 foot), We ought perhaps, however, to ¢7ans- 
fate the word ‘bohan.’ The landmark would then be 
the thumb-stone of the son (or sons [6 in Josh. 18 17]) 
of Reuben. The suggestion made elsewhere (col. 535 
n. 4), however, is perhaps better: the suggestion, namely, 
that there 15 a slight corruption of the text, and that we 
ought to read: stone of the sons of Reuben (%3 72N 
jaw: reading *33 for ja joa, as qni might be a trans- 
posed mies 

The reading of "1 in Josh. 1817 wonld support this 
view. In its favour is the ease with which it could be 

5. Josh. 22 коно into cou with a story 

altar | hich is otherwise perplexing. The stone 
(or was it really a group of stones?) in 
question was near 'Geliloth' (Josh. 1817 : see GILGAL, 
862) Now it was at the 'Geliloth' of the Jordan 
that, we are told, there was erected a sacred object to 
which was given a name that has been lost (see Ep, 
GALEED, 2). The present text of Josh.22 leaves it 
uncertain on which side of Jordan the sacred erection 
stood, and it ascribes the building to Reuben and Gad 
(and half Manasseh !). Perhaps Gad is an addition ! 
connected with the view that the stone was east of the 
Jordan. No doubt the object was not an 'altar,' but a 
massébah or a circle of stones (see GILGAL, $ т), and 
the story’? may be connected in some way with an 
attempt to account for the loss of Reuben's status. !? 

The suggestion just made gains, perhaps, іп plausi- 
bility from the fact that in E, and probably J, there is 
another story that may have served the same purpose 
(next §). 

In the older parts of Nu. 16 the leaders of Reuben 
(see below, $ то) dare to challenge the authority of 

th Moses and thus bring divine judgment on 
hus ӨТ themselves. 14 is even possible that there 

SUOTIES. Was still another story of the same kind (see 
below, § ro [1]. These stories, as they attribute to 


1 According to Stucken (above, col. 4089, n. 1) , various 
analogies suggest that Israel castrated Reuben for his crime 
(‘eye for eye, etc.’), 53. 

2 On this passage see n. 5. 

3 Read perhaps DRE with Gunkel. 

4 MT orn ON, obscure ; see Stucken, Л/С, 1902, p. 171. 

5 Read perhaps *У5` "n^ with Gunkel. For some interest- 
ing suggestions as to the original purport of the passage see 
Stucken (as in col. 4089, n. 1), 46-52. | 

6 According to /«^Zees, 8 337 g, and Test. Reub., Bilhah 
became taboo to Jacob henceforth. 

7 Gunkel compares ZZad, 9447 7. (Amyntor's curse [455/1 
on his son Phoinix for a deed similar to Reuben's). 

8 On the reference of this to Simeon in AL see SIMEON, § 3. 

9 Cp Ball, PSBA 18 122 (1895) : 5509 ^n. Р 

10 [n Assyrian there is по conscions metaphor in the use of 
aóanu in this way. , К 

11 Cp OS 24661 A ГеАє:А0. rómos mapa tov 'Торё&ут>, ёда 
OvatagTíáprov čotnoar oi viot ‘PouBiv. Р 

12 Оп the geographical import of this and the preceding story 
see $ то. 

3 Does the story in Josh. 22 contain a reference to the name 


Reuben: see v. 28 MT ПЕ} nozmng INI (r&ü . . . [ta]bn(ith]) 


and 2, то дул»... by nam yan (wayyilbnü ... 
[lema]r’é)? 
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Reuben an importance which there is nothing in history 
to suggest, may be due to a tradition of conflict between 
some representative Israelitish clan and a Reubenite 
community. On the other hand, they may be simply 
popular or other stories designed to explain the sup- 
posed collapse of a Reuben people. 

The real cause of Reuben's disappearance may have 
been the inroad of Moab, which was perhaps not so 
early as to prevent a vague memory of what had pre- 
ceded from surviving (see GAD, § тт, col. 1585, mid. and 
cp MOAB, § r4, col. 3174, foot). On the other hand, 
there is the possibility that Reuben’s abode was not 
really in the east. We have found several hints of a 
belief that Reuben had been west of the Jordan (see 
further, below, § 10), to which we shall return (§ ro) in 
the light of the considerations suggested by a study of 
Reuben's name. 

The meaning of the name Reuben is not apparent. 
'There seem to be traces of more than one explanation. 
i. J (Gen. 29324) takes it to mean 
* Yahwé looks at my affliction’ and 
finds in it a referenee to what Leah 
had had to bear as the hated wife (mys; v. 33: see 


Gunkel ad Joc.). ii. E (Gen. 29324), on the other hand, 
sees a reference to some point in the conduet of Jacob : 
‘my husband will . . . me.’ 

MT reads ‘will Zve me’; but it is difficult to believe that 
this is sound. The versions, indeed, agree (yaroen amabit; 
nerham [Pesh.]) with MT; but so slight a change would make 
the word chime with Reuben (334: jaw) that it is natural to 


suppose that it must have done 50.1 Gunkel suggests as the 
original a word cognate with the Aramaic уч, ‘to praise.’ 
The Reubenites are in the traditions so hard to distinguish from 
the Gadites that Е may well have connected with the name 
Reuben a wish like that expressed in Dt. 3320 (233 zm?) with 
regard to Gad: ‘he will make me spread forth’; or, since the 
subject is ‘husband’ not * Yahwé,’ might we give the word its 
Arabic meaning and render ‘ welcome me'?2 

iii. Josephus explains Roubel, РоџВућоѕ (Ant. i. 197), 
his form of the name (see $ 8), by saying that Leah felt 
she had experienced the merey of God (бїбт rar ёЛєоу 
arry той Өєой "yévorro).? 

It is not certain what the last consonant of the name 
is. 

The traditionalformsare]2182; povByv[BADEFL], 
-Bew (Gen, 42 22 37 E], -Biu [L in 2 K. 1033 Ch. ; E 
in Gen. 30 14], pov& 1 Ch. 5 тз [L], Joseph. -BnAos, 47 3, $ 166 
var. povBiu; Syr. r&b; Vg. Ruben; gentilic Reubenite 
PNS, in Ф not usually distinguished from the ‘ personal’ form, 
but 1 Ch. 11 42 povByre [L], 2632 povByr{e]e [BA], Josh. 221 pov- 
Byvitac [А]; Josephus, oi povByvitar,  povBqAcs фил. 

The explanations adduced already ($ 7) imply that 
the final consonant was early pronounced as z; but 
Hos. 415 58 105 make it probable that in the ease of 
Bethel the м which has established itself in the modern 
local pronunciation (Beitin) took the place of / early.* 

The real origin of the name is unknown. i. On the 
view that the final letter was x, Baethgen (Beitr. 59, 

9. Meaning 1888) connects with the Arabic Кита = 

У * Rubat-is (C/Z 8 2415), comparing the end- 
ing ёп in Yardén (EV ‘Jordan’), and so, before him, 
Land (De Gids, Oct. 1871, p. 21) who is reminded of 
Arab. ra'aé. The inseription, Glaser 302, from 
Hadakan, speaks of a tribe А Sel (GUS) Boe 37; 
7. 5), sons of R'bn',* vowels unknown. The comparison 


7. OT explana- 
tions of name. 


8. Form 
of name. 


1 On the other hand, we must remember that the old etymo- 
logists were easily content (cp Gunkel). 

2 The most obvious derivation ‘ Behold ! a son' is passed over : 
names with imperatives (Olshaus. Лейб, 613), common in 
Assyrian, were probably not in use among the Hebrews (cp 
Gray, HPN 65). Gesen. thought of 3x7 in the sense of 
*provided.' The Glosse Colhertine gives PovBqv, ópav vids 
(Lag. 0.5'2)). 

3 Did he think of буш “NI (2 of agent: cp Targ. Jon. 
ib "bp, ^53) or possibly Sx pins? 

3 Cp Barth, дут. Stud., 8 19. 

5 Cp psx, ZDMG 26 425 TSBA 6 199. 

$ A name occurring several times in the Turin papyrus as 
borne by kings of the thirteenth Egyptian dynasty, a resemblance 
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of the ёп in Yardén is not necessary. Reuben might be 
a name on the analogy of SIMEON ($ 8 i.), GIDEON, etc. 

Reuben would then be a case of the kind referred to 
by Barth, УВ, p. xxix, n. 1, in which the termination 
instead of preserving its old vowel à (as in JuZház ; not 
Sulh6n, to avoid concurrence of ‘rounded’ vowels) 
changed it to 2! (cp кыз instead of оь, for earlier 
кяр). 

ii. Some also of the explanations assuming the last 
consonant to be l take the name to be simple. Ball 
derives it from the root r'b? which in Arabie means to 
repair,? comparing the noun ra'üb which is applied 
metaphorically (ZamahSari, Asds ace. to Lane, but not 
in Cairo ed.) to describe one as a rectifier of affairs. 4 

Lagarde suggested (OS?) 367 f.) that Reuben, or 
rather Re'óbén, is to be identified with Aa’déi/ shortened 
from Ra'aéil, plural of Ri'bàl, a lion (or wolf). Ac- 
cording to the 707 ei- Aras the rayábil of the Arabs 
were those ' who used to go on hostile expeditions upon 
their feet [and alone].’ 

According to Ibn Sida the Andalusian (Л/ой#а?пб) 
‘some say that ri'bal means also one who is the only 
offspring of his mother? [7.e. opp. of twin: el-Bustani].’® 
Another suggested origin is ' Jerahmeel' (JUDAH, § 3); 
ep REU [see Crit. B76. ]. 

iii. Others hold the name to be compound. (a) The 
first element is taken by older writers to be ré'ü in the 
sense of ‘face’ (Kohler, Der Segen Jacobs, 27 [1867]; 
Kue. 74. 75291 [1871]), or 72'z in the sense of ‘ flock ' 
(Redslob, Die A Tlichen Namen, etc., 86 [1846] ; by 
later writers to be ré'ü? in the sense of ‘ friend’ (Kerber, 
Die Rel.-gesch. Bedeutung der Heb.-Eigennamen des 
АТ, 70) or rather as a divine name!" (see below, 
& то). (2) The second half was identified by Nestle 
(Zsrael. Eigennamen, 1876) with Bin (— Bir, Bur), by 
others (Redslob, 1846; Köhler, 1867; Kue., 1871; 
Houtsma, 1876 ; Wi., G/ 112o n. 2) with Bel. 

The theory that Reubel contains the names Кеп and 
Bel seems to merit consideration. А parallel forma- 
tion is the name Ren-el.?? When one 
remembers the peculiar mystification that 
has oeeurred in connection with the names 
Hobal || Jethro | Reuel one is led to ask, May not there 
be some connection between Reu-el and Ren-bel?™ 
There is, in faet, notwithstanding the difference in the 
tone of the narratives, a strange parallelism between the 
critical attitude adopted towards Moses by Reu-bel in 
the earlier story in Nu. 16 and that adopted by Moses’ 


10. Meaning 
of stories. 


to which has been noticed (e.g., by C. Niebuhr, £47. ZeifgescA. 
250 [1894], and, without approval, hy Ball, SBOT [1896]), cannot 
plausibly be connected with Reuben : it is of course a personal 
name, and is doubtless to be read Wbn-ré' (‘rising of Re'"), not 
Ra-nben. 

1 After this article was finished the writer noticed that Barth 
himself makes this very suggestion (VB 320, end of long note) 
with the same examples. 

2 Cp the personal name Бжхлкз in the inscription from Süd, 
Ча ЗЕ a 

3 The advent of Reuben was to reconcile Jacob to Leah. 

4 It is to 7a ?, not, as Ball seems to imply, to va’#é, that the 
metaphorical meaning of ' big, bulky, portly, or corpulent chief" 
is assigned in the Айг and the Тау el Ars. 

5 He compares Aroer, plural of 'Ar'àr (cp above, col. 317, n. 1). 

6 Quoted by Lane, ad voc. 

7 man taliduhu ummuhu wahdahu. 

8 Renben was the first-born of Leah. Rebecca had twins. 

9 On the softening of gutturals when ~ or 2 occurs in the same 
word see Wi. A OF 1 287, G/ 1210 n. 4, 120, n. 2. 

10 Cp Duval, Rev. As. 8th Ser. 18 126 [1891]; А. Mez, Gesch. 
d. Stadt Harrén 23 [1892]. Cp the male proper name Ra-'-u 
in one of the tablets containing deeds of sale, harter, and lease 
with Phoenician dockets in з К. 46 14 d (no. 8, 2 тт). Ru-’-a is 
the name of an Aramaic tribe mentioned in the clay tablet 
inscription of Tiglath-pileser III. 2 В. 677, Ru--u-a a tribe 
mentioned twice in Sennacherib's clay prism 1 R. 37 44 41 36. 

11 Ren-bel and Reu-el were cited as similar tribe-names by 
Houtsma, ‘Israël en Оаіп, Z4. 7 1092 / (1876). Ср Skipwith, 
IOR 11 247, 251 [1899]. 

2 Cp Jehi-el in т Ch. 27 3222 5.938 Ish [read yēš?: Mar- 
quart, JOR 14 344 n. 1] -baal. 

13 The root 4m (Jethro) occurs thrice in the ‘blessing’ of 
Reuben in Gen. 49 3 
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hóthén (inn; see JETHRO, seeond paragraph) in Ex. 18 : 
‘ What is this thing that thou doest to the people? Why 
sittest thou thyself alone, and all the people stand about 
thee from morning unto evening? . . . The thing that 
thou doest is not good ' (Ex. 1814 17). 

Whatever be thought of the partieular parallelism 
just referred to and its bearing on the question of the 
name Reuben, it is surely suggestive in regard to the 
general Reuben-problem that we should have a com- 
munity of no historical importance; but held to be the 
first-born of Israel, into connection with whieh it is 
possible to bring a whole series ot stories! differing 
altogether in details, but coineiding in the fundamental 
point of setting Reuben in some form in opposition to 
the recognised representatives of Israel : — 


1. the criticism of Reuel (Ex. 18) 

2. the discontent of the sons of Reubel (Nu. 16) 

3. the stone[s] erected by Reubel (Josh. 22): cp stone of 
Bohan 

4. the ambition? of Reubel (Gen. 85 22) 

5. the sacrilegious greed of Achar (Achan), if he was really a 
Reubenite (see below, § 12) 

6. the disagreement between Reuben and the other sons of 
Israel (at Dothan?),3 Сеп. 4222 [E] [‘ye would not 
listen ').4 

We may even find a seventh story when we proceed 
to consider the Reubenite genealogy $ (тт). 

These stories seem to imply a widespread convietion 
of the occurrence at some time of a grave event or series 
of events.? Such convictions are often due to aetual 
reminiscence of faet. It 15 possible even to go further 
and reconstruct a history thus :— 


The Nu. 16 story (on the details see DATHAN) implies, for 
example, that Renben disagreed with its associates at Kadesh 
and led its party northwards into Palestine. The attribution of 
Hezron and Carmi clans both to Reuben and to Judah (see $ 12) 
means that Reuben settled W. of Jericho in contact with Judah. 
The Bilhah story ($ 5) means that the Jacob-Rachel tribe spread 
southwards and had friendly relations with Reuben, but as 
Benjamin branched off, absorbing such elements as Bilhah had 
lef. (see NAPHTALi, $ 1) when it migrated northwards, the 
relations of Reuben towards Bilhah became less friendly, which 
brought on Reuben a curse. he ‘altar’ story (Josh.22) means 
that the Josephites of Shechem took umbrage at the southern 
Josephites (half Manasseh) for having a comnion sanctuary with 
the Reubenites, and this anger was afterwards supposed to have 
been against Renben. The Dathan and Abiram story means that 
the Renbenites on their part rebelled against certain pretensions 
of the south-Josephite priests. Finally, Reuben crossed Jordan 
and penetrated as a wedge into Gadite territory.6 1 Ch. 2 21-23 
means that the Reubenite clan Hezron subsequently united with 
Gileadite clans to produce Segub the father of Jair (cp 
МАМАЅЅЕН, | $ 9, last small type). 


The arguments for this reconstruction are set forth 
with skill by Steuernagel (Einwanderung). The result 
is а priori plausible. 15 there adequate warrant, how- 
ever, for so high an estimate of the historical character 
of the legends (ep B. Luther, ZATW 191 J: [1901]; 
Wi. OLZ 211; f, КАТО 213, etc.)? The questions 
involved are far-reaching and intricate, and are better 
treated comprehensively than in relation to one partieular 
tribe (see TRIBES, and ep NAPHTALI, § т, begin.). 
Here we may be content with the general eonclusion that 
a Reuben of some importance was believed to have 


I The fate of ‘Ad and Thamüd seems to have appealed to the 
imagination of Mohammed. ‘They are referred to in the Koran, 
together or apart, some twenty-one times. Cp the NT references 
to Sodom. 

2 Cp the cases of Abner, Absalom, and Adonijah. 

3 Steuernagel supposes that some actual conflict between 
Joseph and the Leah tribes occurred in the neighbourhood of 
P (Einwanderung, 97). 150, possibly Reuben sided with 

oseph. 

4 [t seems to be only a further illustration of the extra- 
ordinary confusion in the stories about Reuben that in the 
earlier reference, which appears also to be in E, the brothers did 
listen (Gen. 37 22 ^). 

5 Stucken (above, col. 4089, n. 1) finds a mythological refer- 
ence in the Reuben saying in Gen. 493. Reuhen (1! Adam 

ll Behemoth) was a being who once had world power but lost it. 
He compares the description of Behemoth in Job 40 16 (p. 51), 
and connects him with the sign Aquarius (p. 69. Otherwise 
Wi. G7 2 59. 

6 On the question when this might have occurred see the 
suggestion of Steuernagel (Einwanderung, 20) that it may be 
connected with т Ch. 5 xo (the Hagrites, temp. Saul). 
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flourished some time, and the judgment that the belief 
was probably justified. 1 

It must be remembered that if Reuben really lived 
east of the Jordan there may have been many traditions 
which failed to find a place in the literature of Western 
Palestine (ep GAD, § 11). On the other hand, it will 
not be surprising if additional reasons should be found 
for connecting Reuben with the southern tribes (cp 
SIMEON, § 8 iii. ). 

Reuben was believed to have had two sons. In the 
Joseph story indeed he had ол/у two (‘my two sons’ 
.., Сеп. 4237 [E]) ; and even there it is 
11, Genealogier: the death of the two sons that is 
thought of. In Nu. 16 two sons of Reuben are buried 
alive (1631 332, J; зго 335, E) They are called 
Dathan? and Abiram? (cp Ps. 10617 Dt. 116). Dathan 
is a strange name * (reminding one of Dothan, the scene 
of Reuben's argument : see above, § 10, 6); but Abiram 
we know as a first-born son who was said to have been 
buried (alive?) in the foundation of a city. He is said 
to have been a son of H1EL [g.7.] *5wa'z, whereas in 
Nu. 16 Abiram is a son of Eliab sbg ; bnt these (‘хд ‘a 
and aw w 2) are not impossible variants. Abiram’s 
brother is ealled Segub in MT of 1 K. 1634; but in 1 Ch. 
221 f. the elan called Segub ben Hezron in MT is in 
(55 ealled Serug, which is in Gen. 11 гоа son of Reu (see 
below, § 12, end). The mention of Hezron brings us 
to the stock genealogy of Reuben: Gen. 469 — Nu. 266 
12. InP = Ех, 614= 1 Ch. 53. Init there is, at least 
; ' at first sight, no trace of the famous two sons. 
In their stead we find four names: Hanoch, Pallu, 
Hezron, and Carmi. The first appears as a Midianite 
clan in Gen. 25 4 (cp GAD, § 11, last small type para- 
graph), the second ($aAÀAXovs generally ; Jos. $aX[a ]ovs) 
appears in Nu. 16: as Peleth (gade@ [BAF]) which 
suggests the Negeb (see PELETH) ; but ©! gives $aXex— 
z.e., Peleg.? The third and fourth (Hezron and Carmi) 
appear also, as has been mentioned ($ то), in a gene- 
alogy of Judah. In the case of Hezron that seems 
certain ; although whether the inferences that have been 
drawn from it are warranted is at least doubtful (cp 
MANASSEH, $ 9, last small type, and above, $ то, епа). 
The case of Carmi is less secure. In x Ch. 4 1 Carmi 
may be a mistake for Caleb (We. Benz. ad /oc.), and 
26 f., or at least 27, is surely an interpolation. 27 might 
just as well stand after 53. On the other hand, in Josh. 7, 
although v. т may not be original, it is diffieult to 
account for Carmi in v. 18 unless there was known to be 
a Carmi in Judah, or the story was originally told of 
Reuben, not Judah, as Steuernagel suggests (Ainwan- 
derung, p. x9 [e]). 

As we have seen, Dt. 11 5 mentions a ‘son’ of Reuben 
of the name of Eliab, who in Nu. 2686 is introduced 
into the genealogy as a son of Pallu. 


1 On the possibility of a connection between the Leah tribes 
and the Habiri see NAPHTALI, § 3 (sec. par.), SIMEON, $6 ii. 
ZEBULUN. 

2 Josephus (zzz. iv. 7 3, $ 166) reads даба [оу]. 

3 Josephus (Az. iv. 73, $ 166) adds Pallu [$aAaovs]. 

4 Da-at-nu is a synonym of £azraduw, ‘strong’ (Del. Ass. 
HWB 596 a, no. 36), and di-ta-nu is ‘ein{starkes] Thier.’ 
Shalmaneser’s Black obelisk (7. 161) mentions receiving tribute 
from a certain Da-ta-na, of HubuSkia (towards Urmia). 

5 The passage in Judg. 5 referred to above (8 1) accentuates a 
strange parallelism between the Reubenites of the genealogies 
and the Semites of Gen. 11 10 :— 


Gen. 11 Reuben Judg. 5 
Eber (335 say С* 17) 
Peleg (155) aden niaba (v. 15 5, 162) 
Reu (зуу) Reu-bel Reu-bel 
Serug (yim) Serug h. Hezron трло (2. 16a) 
(above, 8 11) 
Abram Abiram (above, $ 11) 


6 NEMUEL (g.v.), who appears in Nu. 269f as a third son 
(the eldest) of Eliab, may come by mistake from v. 12, where he 
15 the eldest son of Simeon. 
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Dt. 115 Nu.965-9 - 
Reuben Reuben 
| 
Pallu+3 
| 
Eliab Ehab 
m = HE 
| | | | | 
Dathan Abiram Nemuel! Dathan Abiram 


This (with omission of Nemuel!) seems to be the 
scheme followed in Nu. 16:, as we have it.? It appears 
indeed to be complicated by Eliab and Peleth (for Pallu) 
being treated as unconnected, and Peleth being given а 
son ON [4.7.1]; and this has been supposed to represent 
the version of J (e.g., Oxf. Hex.). 


Nu. 161 [as in MT] 
Reuben 


| 
Peleth Eliab 


| 

Оп | 
Dathan Abiram 

Josephus, however, says nothing of On, which may 
іп Nu. 161 be due to a marginal varíant?: the variant 
represented by © which reads as usual Abiron for 
Abiram (see, however, ON). 

The Chronicler has attached to the Reubenite 
genealogy two appendices, one tracing the pedigree of a 

certain BEERAIH to an otherwise un- 

13. In 1 Chron. known Joel? (т Ch.54-6) the other 


perhaps a variant form of the same list (v. 7 f.) : thus 
v. 4 Joel v. 8 Joel 
Shemaiah v. 8 Shema 
Gog (212) т. 8 Azaz (пу) 
Shimei 
т. 5 Micah 
Reaiah 
Baal (зуд) v. 8 Bela (yox) 
7.6 Becrah" z. | [Ze]chariah 
Шоу rore) 


'There is nothing to show what led the Chronicler to 
conneet these lists with Reuben (cp Gray, HPN 257 f.), 
unless it be the reference to Tiglath-pileser (cp 2 K. 
1529) and the geographieal references in v. 9 /. 

With Shemaiah, Shimei, Shema, and Zechariah may be com- 
pared Shammua ben Zaccur, the name given to the Reubenite 

*spy' QNu. 13 4), and Eliezer ben Zichri, David's ruler (nagd) 
over the Reubenites (1 Ch. 27 16). On ine natural omission of 
a representative of Reuben from the list of dividers of western 
Palestine, cp Gap, 1 $13 (last sentence). On the list containing 
Adina? ben Shiza 6 (т Ch. 11 42) see Gray, HEN 229 /, and cp 
Davin, § rr (a) ii. 

Whether or not there was also a theory of a tribe 
Reuben which entered Palestine by way of the Negeb, 
г the prevailing theory of the presen 
14. Geographical р 2. › rd : 

aera Hexateuch and related passages was 

i that Reuben arrived in E. Palestine 

from abroad, in close connection with Gad (g.2., 8 11). 

The questions bearing on the real character,’ origin, and 

history of the population of E. Palestine are best con- 

sidered elsewhere (GAD, $$ 1-4). All that is necessary 

here is to supplement what is said there (Gap, $ 12) 

with regard to the geographical details given, in 

indifferenee to each other, by the various Hexateuch 
writers. 

Of the nine towns asked for by Gad and Reuben in 
Nu. 323 we are told in 3237 /. that the men of Reuben 
[re]built the last five: HESHBON, ELE ALEH, SIRMAH 
(called Sebam in v. з), NEBO, and BEON, with the 


1 See n. 6 on previous column. 

2 Cp Graf, Die Geschichilichen Bücher. 89 n. 

3 ‘and -oz'—that is to say, ‘otherwise Abirow. Read: 

Dathan and Abiram, the sons of Eliab (and -o4), the son of 
Faleth— Pallu, the son(s] of Reuben. 

4 Kittel (SBOT [Heb.], 1895) follows Syr. and Arab. in 
reading Carmi ; but that may be an emendation (so Benzinger, 
KHC, ad loc.). 

5 Perhaps late, cp ADIN; but cp also Jehoaddan. 

8 КОБА corrupt (DA geya). See Suiza. 

" Compare col. 4089 n. 6. 
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addition of KiR1ATHAIM.! As noticed above ($ 2), all 
these six towns are Moabite in Is. 15, Jer. 48. 

This list is, however, ignored by P in his enumeration (Josh. 
208; cp Dt. 4142; given hy Moses) of the ‘cities of refuge’ and 
Qosh. 2136451 Ch. 6 78 f^ [63 the * levitical' [Merari] cities 

‘of the tribe of Reuben’ (5 ay 22): ВЕ2ЕК (city of refuge; 
Bozrah in Jer. 4824), }АНА2 (Jahzah i in Jer. 4321), KEpDEMOTH 2 
(perhaps for Kiriathaim [map for cmap 7] mentioned in Jer. 
1823) and MEPHAATH (Jer. у 21); but lie confines himselt to 
cities assigned to Moab in Jer. 4s. 

In Josh. 1315-23 Р endeavours to define the territory 
of Reuben. 

He gives him, besides the levitical cities just, mentioned 
(Jahaz, Mephaath, Kedemoth = Kiriathaim ?), zwo cities said in 
Nu. 32 34-36 to have been built by Gad (Aroer, Dibon), one 
assigned to Gad in Josh. 2139, 1 Ch. 681 [66] (Heshbon), four 
assigned elsewhere to Moab (MEDEBA, BAMOTH-BAAL, BETH- 
BAAL-MEON, BETH - JESHIMOTH), and the following three: 
ZERETH-SHAHAR (only here), ASHDOTH-PISGAH (also Dt.), and 

JETH-PEOR (the burial-place of Moses, and scene of the Dt. 
discourses), but only one of the cities said in Nu. 3237 / to 
have been built by Reuben (Sibmah). 


'The contradictions make it impossible to construct a 
map. In general terms, however, what is claimed for 
Reuben lies within what is elaimed for GAD (4.2. $ 3). 
See the map in Stade, С /7 1, facing p. 149. Ср 
Steuernagel, Einwanderung, 19 (f.). H. W. H. 


REUEL DNY; paroyHA[BADEL]). т. The per- 
sonification of a elan in Edomite and Arabian territory, 
which, aceording to Winekler (G/ 121o), derived its 
name from a divine name Re'u (—'w3 in +x 5x, Gen. 
1613 and ww in San, Reubel? [true form of PI 
Reuben?]. This explanation, however, is incomplete ; 
both *w35x and улаз are, judging from numerous 
analogies in badly transmitted names, corruptions of 
bxony (Jerahme'el), and the same origin naturally 
suggests itself for bxy (Rewel). See, however, 
NAMES, $ 47, and ep REUBEN, 8 9. In the genea- 
logical system Reuel is both a son of Esau by 
Basemath (Gen. 364 101317 т Сһ. 135 37) and the 
father of Moses’ father-in-law Hobab, Nu. 1029 [J], 
where ‘ Midianite' should perhaps be ‘ Kenite’+ (Judg. 
116 41r). In Ex, 218 (^L (обор), ' Reuel’ their father 
is puzzling. On the principles of literary analysis of 
documents we assume that Reuel is a harmonistic inser- 
tion, Reuel being here represented by the redactor (R) 
as father of Zipporah, in order that НОВАВ [g.v.] and 
JETHRO [g.v.] may both be brothers-in-law. For 
consistency's sake the insertion ought also to have 
been made in v. 16, where originally Hobab (J's name 
for the father-in-law of Moses) must have stood. 

2. Father of ErLrAsAPH, a Gadite chief (Хи. 214 [P]. In 
Nu. 114 also, B has payounA where MT has омут (DEVEL); 


so too in 7 42 47 102 
A Benjamite (1 "Ch. 9 8). T. K. C. 


REUMAH (MINT; рєнра [A], -ma [2L]) the 
concubine of NAHOR (g.v.) ; Gen. 2224. 

REVELATION, BOOK OF. See APOCALYPSE. 

REZEPH (97; in Ki. padeic [BL], padec [Bab], 
-єӨ [А], in Is. pape [ВОт#.], -eic [A], -ec [NQ*]), 
mentioned by Assyrian envoys (temp. Hezekiah) among 
other places destroyed by Sennacherib's predecessors, 
(2 K.19:2 15.8712). Н is usually identified with the 
(mát) Rasappa repeatedly mentioned in the cuneiform 
inscriptions (cp Del. Par. 297, Schr. A447? 327), 
and the name has been found in the Amarna Tablets 
(B ro), in a letter from Tarhundaraus Arsapi to Amen- 
hotep III. of Egypt. With this place we may identify 


1 Perhaps the lists did not originally agree. — Kiriathaim 
having in v. 37 the place occupied in v. з by Sebam, Sibma is 
in 2. 38 simply added at the end of the list. 

2 Elsewhere only in Dt. 226, where it may be a corruption of 
Kadesh : see KEDEMOTH. 

3 Houtsma (Theol. Tijdschr. 1092) also compares Reubel. 
Hommel, however, reports a S. Arabian personal name Умуу7. 

3 So Bu., comm. on Judg. 116%, who assumes the harmonising 
of an editor. 

5 [n Gen. 25 з БАЕ one of the sons of Dedan is called Reuel. 
GD has расо А]. 
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the русафа of Ptol. (5 15), and the mod. Rusáfa, 34 m. 
SW. of Sura on the Euphrates, on the road leading 
to Palmyra. We have no independent notice of the 
destruction of Reseph, and this, together with certain 
other suspicious phenomena, has led the present writer 
to the supposition that, as most probably in many 
other passages, the editor has been busy in reconstruct- 
ing the geographical and historical background; 4.е., 
that ' Gozan ' has been put for ‘ Cushan' (the N. Arabian 
Cush), ' Reseph ' for ‘Sarephath,’ ‘ 'Telassar ' for * Tel- 
asshur' or ' Tel-ashhur' (cp Asnnnum), ‘Arpad’ for 
'Ephrath.' Of the other names, ‘ Haran’ (cp x Ch. 
246), ‘Eden,’ ' Hamath ' (probably a popular distortion 
of 'Maacath') need not be corrupt; they are good 
N. Arabian border-names, familiar by tradition to 
Judahite writers. SEPHARVAIM [g.v.] is made up of 
Sephar (=Zarephath) and a fragment of ‘and Jerah- 
meel'; 'Hena' and ‘Ivvah’ also probably represent 
the place-name * Jerahmecl,' unless Ivvah has been mis- 
written for my; cp Gt, 2 K. 1834, kal той (лема) cigiv 
ol Geol т9ѕ xwpas Napapelas; uh é£e(lavro тї Lap. 
Єк xetpós доо; see SEPHARVAIM, and cp Crit. Bib. 

The ironical remarks of Winckler (4 7 Unt. уз) and Benzinger 
(Kön. 182) on the archzological learning of the late author of 
2 K. 19 12, which was, however, thrown away on the hearers 
of the supposed speech of the Assyrian envoys to Hezekiah, are 
natural enough, if the accuracy of MT may be assumed. Ìt is 
probable, however, that even at a late date the people of Judah 
would be able to appreciate historical references bearing on 
places much nearer to them than Gozan, and Rezeph, and a 
Mesopotamian Tel-asshur. "d КОС. 

REZIA, RV Rizia (N' v^) $ 28; ' Yahwe is gracious’ 
for "3, or from some ethnic; pac[e]ia [BAL]), in 
a genealogy of ASHER (¢.v., $ 4, ii.), 1 Ch. 7 ao. 


REZIN ($9; paaccwn, paceiN [B in Is. 7], 


PACCWN [B in Is. 8], pacin [Aq., Sym., Th. in Q™ in 
15. 8]; Ass Aa-sun-nz) If we take the MT as it 
stands, it is evident that Rezin, king of Aram-damascus, 
in alliance with Pekah of Israel, endeavoured to over- 
throw Ahaz, king of Judah, and to enthrone ben-Tabél, 
a creature of their own, in his stead. То escape from 
this danger, they applied for help to the Assyrian king 
Tiglath-pileser (2 K. 1657 7. 15.71). 

To the present writer, however, it appears that there has 
been another of those confusions which have made it so difficult 
to retrace the true course of the history of Israel (see TABEAL). 
The Aram of which Rezin was king was possibly not the 
northern but a southern country of that name (see Crit Bib.). 
Critics have duly noticed that 15.7 x is really no part of the 
biography of Isaiah, but borrowed from 2 K.165, and have 
conjectured that the original opening of chap. ; had become 
illegible (see Zz£r. Zs. 31). 1t is possible, however, that it was 
omitted because it contained some definite historical statements 
respecting the invaders which the redactor, from his imperfect 
historical knowledge, could not understand. It is not even 
certain that the king who is mentioned in the second place was 
really Pekah, king of Israel. "The present writer sees some 
reason to think that both kings were N. Arabians, and that the 
second king was confounded with Pekah, partly from a partial 
resemblance of the names and partly because the traditional 
father of each of them was called * Remaliah,' which is a corrupt 
form of ‘ Jerahmeel’ (Che.). It was, however, certainly to 
Tiglath-pileser (not to be confounded with Put [g.c.]) that 
Rezin applied for help. In Is.84 we should probably read, 
* The riches of Cusham and the spoil of Shimron shall be carried 
away before the king of Assyria? In 2 K.166 there is no 
sufficient cause for emending ‘Aram’ into ‘Edom.’ It was a 
matter of great importance to the southern 'Arammites' to 
obtain command of a harbour. Hiram, king of Misrim (see 
Ѕогомом, $ 34), was content to leave Ezion-geber nominally in 
the hands of Solomon; but Rezin was not inclined to put any 
trust in the Judahites. 

See DAMASCUS, 8 10, ISRAEL, $ 32, and cp REZON. 


ток. С. 

REZIN (`3; расом [BA], -aacc. (11), the name 
of a post-exilic family of Nethinim, and therefore (see 
NETHINIM), according to Cheyne’s theory, N. Arabian 
(cp such names as Shamlai [Ishmael], Giddel [the 
southern Gilead], Reaiah [Jerahmeel]) ; Ezra 248 = Neh. 
750 (рлєсо м [N], paacwn [L])=1 Esd. 531 (Aaican 
[B], Aecan [А], pacwn [L], Daisan, EV). 


REZON (17, ‘prince?’ cp Sab. М", 17 and 1, 
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‘ruler’ [PRINCE, 13]; We. Heid. 59, n. 1, would 
connect the name with the Ar. deity дий in such 
Palmyrene compound names as YS'W2*) [servant of k.]; 
but may it not be miswritten for {*З^\?), the founder of 
a dynasty at Damascus, and a contemporary of Solomon 
(т К. 1123, єсром [B], om. A, cp HEZION ; razon 
[Vg.]. Who Rezon was, is by no means clear from 
our text (cp DAMASCUS, § 7). Most regard him as a 
northern Aramzean. 

Rezon is called, however, son of Eliada, which is a Hebrew 
name, and Winckler's way of accounting for this (see Ei.1ADA, 3) 
is improbable, "Treating the subject in connection with ZonAH, 
g.v], we may venture to conjecture that he was probably a 
М. Arabian, and that his father's name, like ‘ Jedi'a'el' is a 
modification of 'Jerahme'el. It was from the king not of 
Zobah but of Missur (Musri) that Rezon fled, and the capital of 
the realm which he founded was not Damascus, but Cusham 
(cp Ркорнет, $ 37). We may presume that he was an ally of 
Hadad, who was also an ‘adversary’ to Solomon, and appears 
to have been king, not of Edom, but of Aram—ze., Jerahmeel. 
'The geographical boundaries of these neighbouring kingdoms 
we cannot determine ; but they were close to the Negeb, which 
Solomon (see SOLOMON, $ 7) appears to have succeeded in 
retaining. Probably they were both vassals of the natural 
overlord of that region—the king of Missur, whose daughter 
became Solomon’s wife. Cp, however, Winckler, (7/7272, 
АА ТЗ) 240. TAR (С 

RHEGIUM (purioN, Acts2813). A town on the 
Italian coast, at the southern entrance of the straits of 
Messina (mod. Reggio). 

The name (=‘ breach’) was generally supposed to bear refer- 
ence to the idca that earthquakes or the long-continued action 
of the sea had broken asunder or breached the land-bridge 
between Italy and Sicily (Strabo, 258; Diod. Sic. 485). The 
Latin form of the name, Regium, gave rise to an absurd alterna- 
tive derivation (Strabo, /.с.). 

The town was an offshoot of the Chalcidians settled 
on the other side of the strait, in Messana (for a sketch 
of its early history, see Strabo, 257 f.). ts position on 
the strait made it very important, for the dircct distance 
to Messana is only about six geographical niiles, and 
under Anaxilas (about 494 B.C.) the two cities were 
united under one sceptre. Although the Syracusan 
tyrant Dionysius I. totally destroyed the town, so 
important a site could not long lie desolate, and it was 
repeopled by his son and successor. During the 
Hannibalie war Rhegium remained loyal to Rome and 
materially contributed to Hannibal's ultiniate defeat by 
cutting off his communications with Africa. After the 
Social war it became а Roman municipium like the 
other Greek cities of southern Italy. During the war 
between Octavian and Sextus Pompeius (38-36 m.c.), 
Rhegium was often the headquarters of Octavian's forces 
(Dio Cass. 4814); and, by way of reward, its population 
was increased by the addition of a body of time-expired 
marines (Strabo, 259), and it assumed the name Rhegium 
Julium (Orell. Гизе”. 3838). About Paul's time it was 
a populous and prosperous place, still preserving many 
traces of its Hellenic origin (Strabo, 253). It continued 
to exist as a considerable city throughout the period of 
the empire (Plin. 36). It was the terminus of the road 
which ran from Capua to the straits (the 17a /'opé/ia, 
made in 134 B.C. ). 

'The ship in which Paul sailed had some difficulty 
in reaching Rhegium from Syracuse (Acts 28 13, mepi- 
є\Өбутєѕ,\ ‘by tacking’; AV ‘we fetched a compass,’ 
RV, ‘made a circuit’), as the wind did not lie favour- 
ably. At Rhegium she remained one day waiting for a 
wind for the narrow passage through which for want of 
sea-room a large ship could not easily work by tacking.? 
The run with the S. wind northwards to Puteoli (about 
180 m. distant) would take about twenty-six hours (cp 
v. 13, Oevrepator ANOouerv). 

With the stages of Paul’s journey as given here we may 
compare that of Titus, afterwards Emperor, in 70 д.р. (Suet. 


1 So to be read in preference to mepieAóvres WH, ‘casting 
loose.’ 

2 For the difficulties of the straits, see Thuc. 424, powdys 
оса eikótws yaer évouía0n ; Paus. v. 252, égrt yàp 61 7 ката 
ToUTov Өаласса Toy mopÜuóv OoAácons Xetweptwramm пост; 
where also he gives the explanation of this characteristic. 
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Tit. s, ' Quare festinans in Italiam, cum Regium, dein Puteolos 
oneraria nave appulisset, Roman inde contendit "). 
Wi Je w. 
RHESA (рнса, Ti. WH), a name in the genealogy 
of Jesus; Lk.327. See GENEALOGIES ii., § 3. 


RHINOCEROT (15. 347, AV™E-). See UNICORN. 


RHODA (poàn, Ti.WH), the name! of the maid 
(TrardICKH) who answered the door when Peter knocked, 
Acts 12:31. In one of the lists of ‘the seventy’ it is 
stated that Mark had a sister called Rhoda (see Lipsiu:, 
Apokr. Ap.-Gesch., Ergánzungsheft, 22). 


RHODES (poAoc) a large and important island, 
lying in the south-eastern -Egean (the part called the 
Carpathian Sea), about 12 m. distant from the coast of 
Asia Minor; mentioned only incidently in the NT (Acts 
911). After leaving Cos, the ship in which Paul 
voyaged to Palestine from Macedonia touched at 
Rhodes, which was apparently her last port of call before 
Patara, where Paul transhipped. The same name was 
applied both to the island and its capital; but probably 
the latter is meant in this place. It stood at the 
northern extremity of the island, where a long point 
runs out towards Caria. The city possessed two chief 
harbours, both on the eastern side of the promontory. 
The foundation of the city of Rhodes (408 B.C.) was 
due to the joint action of the ancient Rhodian towns of 
Lindos, Ialysos, and Camiros (Diod. Sic. 1375). ‘The 
forces which, outwardly at least, had hitherto been 
divided, were now concentrated, and the good effects of 
this eoncentration for the island, as well as for Greece 
in general, were soon to appear’ (Holm, G4. Hist., ET, 
4494). 

Тһе great political importance of the new city gradually 
asserted itself during the fourth century, and by Alexander's 
time it had become the first naval power in the 7Egean, and a 
decisive factor (Diod. Sic. 2051, meptmaynros Tots Óvváarots Kat 
Ba.aiAelatv Ùv, ekáa Tov amevdovTos ets THY avTOU diAtay mpogAag.- 
BaverOat). So great was the reputation of the city that 
Alexander chose it as the place of deposit of his will. The 
commercial importance of the place is 1ndicated by the fact of 
the introduction of a new (Rhodian) standard of coinage; 


Rhodian coins are remarkable for their beauty (see on this 
Holm, of. cit. 349, and Head, ///st. Numm., s.v.). 


'The commercial relations of Rhodes were principally 
with Egypt, but in faet the central position of the 
island in the mid-stream of maritime traffic between the 
E. and the W. assured her prosperity, and this, 
combined with good government at home and a wise 
foreign policy, lifted her to a position analogous to that 
of Venice in later times. The Rhodian harbours 
seemed to have been designed by Nature to attract the 
ships of Ionia, Caria, Egypt, Cyprus, and Phoenicia 
(Aristeid. kod. 341); and the consistent policy of 
neutrality, broken only by vigorous and decisive action 
when the peace and freedom of the seas were endangered, 
attracted foreign merchants, among whom, we may be 
sure, those of Jewish nationality were conspicuous 
(1 Macc. 1523); young men were regularly sent to Rhodes 
to learn business (Plaut. .l/erc., prol. 11). Rhodes did 
in the E. what Rome did in the W. in keeping the seas 
clear of pirates (Strabo, 652, rà AnoTHpia kabehe; cp 
Pol 4:19). Нег maritime law was largely adopted by 
the Romans (ср Pand. xiv. 29); and the principle of 
'general average, for example, is Rhodian in origin, 
with probablv much else in modern naval law that 
cannot now be traced. 

Rhodes is connected with two passages in the life of 
Herod the Great. When on his way to Italy he 
contributed liberally towards the restorations rendered 
necessary to repair the ravages of Cassius in 42 B.C. 
(App. BC 472; Plut. Brut. 30) It was at Rhodes 
also that after the battle of Actium (31 B.C.) he had 
the meeting with Augustus upon which so much 
depended for him (Jos. Ax xv. 66). И was in Rhodes 

1 Another form of the name in classical literature is Rhodos 


(pddos, fem.). It was borne by a daughter of Poseidon, and by 
one of the Danaids (see Smith, Dict. Gr. and Rom, Biogr., s.v.). 
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that Antiochus VII, Sidetes (king of Syria, 138-128 n.C.), 
son of Demetrius 1., heard of the imprisonment of his 
brother (Demetrius П.), and ‘sent letters from ¢he isles 
of the sea unto Simon the priest and governor of the 
Jews,’ as told in т Macc. 151 f. (cp App. Syr. 68). 

The Rhodians gained a privileged position as allies of Rome 
in the Macedonian and Mithridatic wars, hut were deprived of 
their political freedom by Claudius (44 A.D.) for the crucifixion 
of Roman citizens (Dio Cass. 1х. 24 4). In 56 А.р. this was 
restored to them (Tac. Алл. 12 58: ‘reddita Rhodiis libertas, 
adempta saspe aut firmata, prout bellis externis meruerant aut 
domi seditione deliquerant ). The island was finally reduced 
to a province (Ze, made part of the province of Asia) by 
Vespasian (Suet. Vesp. 8). Its great importance in the early 
Empire was gained through its schools of rhetoric, as that of 
Athens through her schools of philosophy. 

Literature.—C. Newton, Travels and Discoveries in the 
Levant, vol. 13 C. Torr, Rhodes in Ancient Times (Camb. 
1885); Holm, СА. Hist., ET, 4 483 / (the best short account in 
English); Mahaffy, Greek Life and Thought, chap. 15; Ross, 
Reisen и. Studien auf den gr. Inseln, 370 f. On Rhodian art, 
see Gardner, Handbook D Cur Seulpiure, 2468. Ancient 
authority, Strabo, p. 6527. W. J. W. 


RHODOCUS (ролокос [AV]) a Jew who betrayed 
the plans of Judas the Maccabee to Antiochus Eupator 
(2 Масе. 1321). On the discovery of his treachery he 
was imprisoned. 


RHODUS (1 Macc. 1523), RV RHODEs. 


RIBAI (2^9), the father of ITTAI (g.v.) (2 S. 2829, 


peiBa [В]. epiBa [L] om. А; x Ch.113:, peBie [B]. 
paBeiair [N], pHBai [А], piBar [L]. Comparing Gt 
in 2 5. we may with Marquart (Fund. 20) restore 
"3; see JERIBAI. 


RIBBAND (NB), used in Nu. 1538 AV of the ‘cord’ 
(so RV) of blue worn upon the FRINGES [4.7.]. 


For other usages of the Heb. 522/2 see BRACELETS, 2, CORD, 
Rina. 


RIBLAH (nban; oftenest AeBAaga [BNAFQTL], 
and always 'Diblath' in Pesh.; on Nu. 3411 see 
below). A city in the territory of Hamath (2 K. 2333, 
aßħaa [B], 8e8Xaa [A];! 256 iepóeBAa0av [B], es 
бєЗхаба, [AL]; v. 21 peBAa0a | B]; Jer. 395, p. [Theod. ; 
6 om. ] and v. 6 ô. [Theod.; б om. |; 529 deBaba [М]; 
5210 0e8 .. да [DL]. It is hardly possible in our brief 
space to give the reader a just idea of the new problems 
connected with the name of Riblah. 


Whether the foreign king who dethroned Jehoahaz was really 
Necho, king of Egypt, has become rather uncertain (see ZEDE- 
KIAH) For E32, Mizraim (z.e. Egypt), we should perhaps 
in 2 K. 23 34, as in so many other passages, read B'S, Mizrim ; 
cp MizRAIM, 8 22. It was possibly, or even probably, а N. 
Arabian king called Piru, not an Egyptian Pharaoh, who 
brought the kingdom of Judah into vassalage. If so ‘ Riblah’ 
may be a popular corruption of ‘Jerahmeel.’ It is not less 
possible or probable that in the other passages where nba 
occurs ‘Riblah' should he emended into 'Jerahmeel. The 
accounts of geographical boundaries of Canaan in the OT have 
been, it would seem, systematically corrected, in good faith, 
but in complete misapprehension of the documents. 

If we assume, however, provisionally, the data of the 
traditional text, how shall we explain them? In this 
case, ' Riblah' will be represented by the poor village 
of Ribleh, on the E. bank of the Nahr el-Asi 
(Orontes), 35 m. NE. of Baalbec. It was here that 
Necho put Jehoahaz in chains (2 K. 2333) and NEBU- 
CHADREZZAR (g.7.) some twenty years later made his 
headquarters when he came to quell the Palestinian 
revolt.? Here Zedekiah saw his sons slain (2 K. 256— 
Jer.395 /.—529 /.), and certain officers and people 
from Jerusalem were put to death (2 К. 25 20 f. =Jer. 


1 Влада is identified hy a scholiast on 2 K. 25 20 in cod, 243 
with Daphne the suburb of Antioch in Syria; cp Jerome on 
Nu. 34 r1. А 

2 An inscription of Nebuchadrezzar found in the Wady Brissa 
(on the E. of Lebanon) refers to the devastation wrought among 
the cedars of Lebanon Ьу a foreign foe, and the flight of the 
inhabitants. Nebuchadrezzar's (second) visit to Riblah in 586, 
if historical, was to repair the damage done and to encourage 
the population of Lebanon which probahly resisted the ‘foreign 
foe’ and suffered accordingly. The ‘foreign foe' must have 
been Necho (Wi. AOF 504%). This, however, must be ac- 
cepted with some critical reserve. 
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5226 f.) The occurrences of Riblah recognised by 
EV need some revision; the name should certainly 
be inserted in Ezek.614, where Riblah (misread in 
MT as DiBLAH: AV ‘Diblath’), as а boundary, 
takes the place of the more usual ' Hamath,' and it 
should as certainly be omitted in Nu. 341r. Here, as 
most scholars suppose, the ideal eastern frontier of 
Canaan is described. The border, we are told, is to 
go down ‘from Shepham HRBLH on the E. of Ain.’ If 
we put aside the prejudice produced by the pointing 
(25213) it seems probable that ‘to Harbel’ (25232) is 
the meaning intended, and not ‘to Riblah.' The right 
vocalisation was still known to the @ translator (атд 
сєтфаџ apBqXa ; see SHEPHAM), and also to Jerome and 
Eusebius, who speak (OS, 866 214172 23254) of Arbela 
or аВућа as a point on the eastern confines of Canaan. 
The Speaker's Comm. finds Harbel (more strictly 5222) 
in the Har-baal-hermon of Judg. 33, and supposes the 
border to pass by the southern end of Mt. Hermon 
near the two best-known sources of the Jordan. If 
the current theory of the reference may provisionally be 
accepted, let us rather say that Harbel was synonymous 
with Har-baal-gad, sinee ‘ Baal-gad at the foot of Mt. 
Hermon’ occurs in the parallel passage Josh. 18 5 instead 
of the Har-baal-hermon of Judg.33. This view is at 
any rate more plausible than van Kasteren’s identifica- 
tion of Hariblah with Halibnah, between the Yarmak 
апа the Tfddy Samak (Rev. bidl., 1895, p. 33). One 
of the spurs of the /edel esh-Shékh (Mt. Hermon) is in 
fact called Jebel Arbel. But it is much to be feared 
that the identification is illusory. TAKIC: 


RIDDLE occurs nine times in EV (Judg. 1412-19, 
mpoBAnma; Ezek. 172, Аінгнма) and twice in 
EVvms. (Prov. 16, ainirma ; Hab. 26, TpoBAHMa) as 
the rendering of Heb. NPN, Z4. 

The word m i usually explained as ‘something twisted or 
knotty,’ but more probably (see Lag. G»zecA. Uebhersets. der 
Prov. 73) ‘something shut up’ (cp Aranı, 488, and Bibl.-Aram. 
many), occurs seventeen times in MT апа and once in Heb. 
Ecclus. 47 17; in т К, 101 2 Ch. 9 1 itis rendered ‘hard question’ 
(aiveyga) ; in Ps, 495 [4] 783[2] ‘dark saying’ (mpóßànua); in 
Prov. 16 ‘dark saying’ (atveyua) ; in Hab. 26 ‘proverb’ (mpó- 
Baywa); in Nu. 128 ‘dark speech’ (aivcyua) ; in Dan. 823 ‘dark 
sentence’ (aiviyya, прӧоВАциа [Th.]) and in Ecclus. 47 17 
‘parable’ (тара8оАз); atriyuma also occurs іп Wisd. 88 (‘dark 
saying’), Ecclus. 39 з (AV ‘dark parables,’ RV ‘dark sayings of 
parables’), 4715 (EV ‘dark parables,’ R Vmg. ‘parables of riddles,’ 
Heb. differs). 

Thanks to its frequent parallelism with the word 
maSal (see PROVERB), dà has acquired a considerable 
range of meaning. Thus it denotes (1) a riddle as we 
understand the word—e.g. that propounded by Samson 
to the Philistines, Judg. 1412 77, or those with which 
the Queen of Sheba is said to have proved Solomon, 
IK.10: 2Ch.91; (2) a sententious maxim (Prov. 
3015 f., ete.) still affecting to preserve the form of a 
riddle but wanting its essentials—viz., the adequate 
characterisation of the object, and the pause before 
reply. Even the riddle form may be dispensed with, 
тайл, as in Prov. 16, denoting simply any sententious 
maxim, or as in Ps. 495 (where, however, there are 
textual difficulties) the statement of a moral problem. 
(3) A parable—as in Ezek.17 3-16, though the passage 
is not pure parable, but partakes of the characteristics 
of riddle and allegory as well On account of the 
allusive and figurative character of many of the satirical 
lays of popular history (e.g, Nu.2127 f£. І 5.187, cp 
POETICAL LITERATURE, $ 4 iii), the term 2iddf is 
not inappropriately used to designate them in Hab. 26, 
but its use in Ps. 782 is probably only due to the poet's 
needing a parallel to ^s». (4) Lastly, Add is used 
quite generally to denote any unusual or difficult and 
perhaps esoteric mode of expression, Nu. 128 Dan. 823. 

Bochart has diseoursed learnedly of the use of the 


1 So Furrer in Riehm's HIVB; cp Ritter, Erdkunde, 15 1, 
pp. 159,183. In ZDP 5 2да different, and less plausible, iden- 
tification was proposed (with ,4722z, 5 kil. NE. of Damascus). 
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riddle by the Hebrews at feasts,! and we could easily 
believe that if our sources of information were not so 
narrow, we should find that the Israelites had some 
resemblance in this department to the Arabs, with whom 
there was almost a separate braneh of enigmatic litera- 
ture, with many subdivisions. Still, we have only one 
example of the riddle in the OT—the famous one of 
Samson (Judg. 14 14—'a very bad riddle,’ С. F. Moore) ; 
of those referred to in 1 К. 1013 the narrator has 
favoured us with no specimen ; nor did Josephus (Azt. 
viii. 53) find in the Phoenician history of Dius any 
details of the riddles said to have been sent by Solomon 
to Hiram of Tyre, and by Hiram to Solomon (Jos. Azt. 
vii. 53 [$ r49]. The information in post- biblical 
writings like the Midrash Mishlé or the 2nd Targum to 
Esther is certainly more curious than valuable. 

In the NT ‘riddle’ occurs once, 1 Cor. 13 12, where, 
to some seholars, the combination of ô? écómrpov and 
év aiviyuare appears difficult. 

"Еу atv. (to which Origen, с. Ces. 7 5o aud elsewhere, and the 
MSS LP prefix «ai [in Orig. каї aivtyparos]) may no doubt be 
illustrated by Nu. 128 (5), ev eióec kat ov б alveyparwv, which 
may perhaps have been explained ‘in a well-defined form and 
not in indistinct blurred oullines’ (for this use of аїиура see 
Origen on Jn. 19). 

We do not want the additional phrase év aivlyyare, 
which appears somewhat to mar the antithesis ; what 
we look for is rather 'for now we see with the help 
of a mirror, but then face to face.’ Preuschen would 
therefore omit év aivtyuart as due to a later hand 
(Z.V T IV, 1900, p. 180 /., cp MIRROR). 


RIE oceurs twice in AV (Ex.932 15.2825) as the 
rendering of MID, for which RV has rightly ‘ spelt.’ 
See FITCHES. М 


RIGHT, RIGHTEOUSNESS. The Hebrew words 
for righteousness are sédek, sedakih (DTS, IPT), con- 
i. Heb. terms nected with whieh we have the adjec- 

` i ' tive saddi£ (рУ) ‘righteous,’ and the 
verb sddak (PTS) to be in the right—in Hiphil and 
Pi'el, to declare a person in the right. Probably the 
most original form of the root appears in the noun 
sédek, from whieh the verb, appearing first in the Hiph. 
form, is a denominative. lt is not easy to fix precisely 
the primary meaning of the root. Gesenius takes it to 
be ‘straight’; Ryssel, with less reason, ‘hard.’ In 
any case the earliest sense whieh can be traced in actual 
use appears to be conformity to a recognised norm or 
standard. 

Thus Beidàwi on Sur.221 (quoted by Kautzsch) rightly 
explains the corresponding form in Arabic, viz. sad% as mutābik 
—1.e., ‘congruent,’ so that things as unlike as a javelin and a 
date may each be described as sádik, if they are as they should 
be. Nothing fresh can be learned from the Syriac usage, which 
simply repeats with less fulness that of the Hebrew and New 
Hebrew. © has used great freedom in translating sédek 
and its derivatives. (какос, Stxacocvvy, Suxacovy are their 
commonest renderings; but we also find, e.g., sédakah repre- 
sented by Stxatwua, éAenuoa sim (9 limes), €Acos (3 times), and 
even by ebópoavvy (Is. 61 то), saddif, by aAnOys, evacBis, mca Tós. 
On the oiher hand 8éxacos, dtxatogvry, бекогоўу stand in @ 
for many Hebrew words unconnected etymologically with the 


etc. 

It will be well before examining the history of the 
words in the OT, to mention two facts which should 
be borne in mind throughout, in tracing the idea of 
righteousness as the Hebrews understood it. In the 
first place, 5472 and its derivatives seldom occur in the 
older doeuments. They are pretty common in the 
literary prophets ; they are exceedingly frequent in the 
wisdom literature and in the Psalms. Next, the meaning 
of these words becomes gradually wider, and assumes a 
more strietly ethical and religious signification. We 
may compare the use of óuatos vg which is unknown to 
Homer and Hesiod, and also the expansion of meaning 


1 Hieroz. 383 f, ed. Rosenmiiller. Ср Wünsche, ‘Die 
Ráthselweisheit bei den Hebräern, /P7, 1883, and cp for 
examples Krafft, /Zdsche Sagen und Dichtungen. 
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in dixy, dixacos from ‘custom,’ ‘observant of recognised 
usage,'! till they stood for absolute justice and the man 
of ideal virtue. Similar analogies obviously appear in 
the Latin justus, and in our own terms ‘right,’ 
' righteous,' etc. 

It is doubtful whether real instances of the primitive 
use—viz., agreement with a physical norm— still survive 
in llebrew. Lev. 1936 Ezek. 4510, 
‘exact balances,’ 'exact weights,’ etc., 
are cominonly quoted as cases in point. 
The passages, however, are late, and as the contrasted 
notion of iniquity occurs in the immediate context, it 
is by no means clear that we should not translate 
‘righteous balances,’ etc. Similarly ‘ paths of s&e£' in 
Ps. 233 may mean ' paths of righteousness,’ not simply 
'straight paths.' Still less can Joel 223 be alleged as 
an example of sé¢ikih in its original —7.z., phvsical— 
signification, for the translation given by Wautzsch 
'early rain in full measure' is more than doubtful. 
We may perhaps acquiesce in the translation ‘early 
rain for your justification '—7.e., in proof that Yahwé 
has once more graciously accepted his people (so Wellh., 
Nowack, and Smend, AT Rel -gesch. 419 fF). 

Passing from the idea of conformity to a physical 
standard, we have to note the use of the plu. seddhoth 
(nipis) in the earliest fragment of Hebrew literature— 


viz., the so-called ‘Song of Deborah.' There the poet 
describes the valiant deeds of the Hebrews as due to 
the help which Yahwe gave, and might as the tribal 
God be fairly expected to give, his people. ‘This seems 
to be his conception of séá£o/A. It involves little or 
no ethieal element. Yahwe acted in accordance with 
the natural bond between his worshippers and himself, 
and the plural form indicates the various occasions on 
which he did so. 

То the same class we may perhaps refer Dt. 33 21, where God 
is said to have wrought the sédaZaA of Yahwe, because he was 
the instrument of the divine purpose hy repelling the foes of 
Israel. In the same poem (the ‘ Blessing of Moses,’ Dt. 33 19) 
Zebulun calls the tribes to some sacred mountain that they may 
offer ‘sacrifices of séZe&, and this may mean no more than 
sacrifices offered duly—7.e., according to the recognised form, 
and as a natural return for benefits conferred. Here, if this 
interpretation be sound, the ethical element is not wholly 
absent; but it is still faint and rudimentary.? 


2. Development 
of meaning. 


We have to deai next with the many cases in which 
the legal signification predominates. In the ‘Book 
of the Covenant’ (Ех. 287) we read, 


E Legal OF «Thou shalt not put to death him who 
forensic . . a 
is innocent and sadd7k,’ where clearly 
sense. 


the legislator is not thinking of virtuous 
character, but of innocence from the charge brought 
before the court. This restricted use always continued 
long after the deeper and more universal meaning had 
become familiar. 

Isaiah, for example (523) speaks of p'7€ NpIs—i.e., the plea 
of a man who has a good case—and in Prov. 18 17 we are told 
that the first comer is right (P"19)—4e., seems to be right in his 


contention till his opponent appears and puts him to the proof. 
See also Dt.251 Prov.l71:5 185 2424. Неге it is necessary 


to note the significant fact that no feminine form of р "7S is found 
anywhere in the ОТ: indeed the use of the verh Aps in Gen. 
ge s 


35 26 (the only occurrence of Kal in the Hexateuch) may fairly 
be accepted as proof that the adjective had no feminine form. 


This may be naturally accounted for on the ground that pas 
meant originally ‘right in law,’ and that a woman was not a 
‘person’ with legal rights. 

In early literature the use of the verb is almost wholly 
confined to the Hiphil, and the meaning of the verb 
corresponds to that of the adjective. In other words, 
the Hiphil verb means to decide in favour of a litigant, 
by declaring him to be in the right. So, for example, 

1 It is always assumed that the standard is external and 
recognised as correct. Thus, e.g., Homer speaks of Autolycus 
as ‘ good’ (éc0Aóv, Od. 19 394), adding that he excelled all men 
‘in knavery and the oath.’ He would not have called him 
Sikatov. So now we might perhaps speak of ‘a good thief,’ 
hut not of a just one. 

2 The use of owe, éouos in Homer is similar. 
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in Ex. 287 (6) after a warning against oppression of 
the poor by corrupt administration of justice, the general 
principle is enunciated, ‘for thou shalt not decide in 
favour of a malefactor.' A slightly different shade of 
meaning is given to the verb їп Absalom's exclamation 
(2 5.154), ‘O that they would make me a judge in the 
land: then if any man canie to me with a plea and a 
case, I would help him to his right’ (vnpzsm).! 

By an easy transition the idea of legal right is extended to 
that of being in the right on some particular occasion without 
any implication as to general moral character. No more is 
implied in Judah's admission (Gen. 3626), ‘She’ (Tamar) ‘is 
more in the right than I (22 np3s),' or perhaps ‘She has acted 
within her rights and can maintain her case against me.’ (For 
this use of j2, cp Job 322.) Further, s&da£ is used of one who 
is justified in his statement. This meaning is evident in Joh 
33 12 where, after quoting Job's words, Elihu says, * Lo ! in this 
[statement] thou аг! not justified: I will answer thee.’ In the 
same way the adjective is employed, Is. 41 26, * Who announced 
this from the beginning that we might know it... and say 
** Right "'—Zz., ‘he is right’? not, ‘It is true,’ for the Hebrew 
adjective is never used of things. Examples of this meaning in 
noun, adjective, and verb are numerous. See for use of the 
noun (séde£) 15. 59 4 Ps. 52 5 [3] Prov. 88 1613, of the verh in 
Hiph. Joh275 and in Hithpa. (perhaps), Gen. 44 16. In Arab. 
the use of the root for ‘truth-speaking,’ ‘sincere,’ is much more 
advanced and definite. 

We may now turn to the idea of righteousness 
properly so called, of righteousness in its ethical 

4. Ethical Pp and here the investigation 
as its starting-point in the early literary 
prophets. In the reign of Jeroboam II. a 
capitalist class had arisen: the old tribal 
justice, depending on the bond of clan and still well- 
maintained among the Arabs of the desert, was well- 
nigh gone in Israel (sce GOVERNMENT, § 12 f. ; LAW AND 
Justice, § 2). Hence the passionate cry of Amos for 
national righteousness, for justice in the gates—z.e., for 
right institutions rightly administered. He reiterates 
his protest that external ritual is of no avail without 
justice, ‘Take away from me’ (Yahwé speaks) ‘the 
tumult of thy songs, the music of thy lutes I will not 
hear. But let justice roll in like a river and righteous- 
ness like a perennial stream’ (523). True, Amos also 
uses the adjective saddi# in the old legal sense (26 512), 
and he has the administration of justice constantly in 
view. In his view, however, legal justice springs from 
the essential nature of God, who demands righteousness, 
not ritual worship from his people. The demand is 
made to the nation as a whole. Unless it is satisfied, 
Israel must perish utterly and there is no room left for 
difference in the fate of the rightcous and the un- 
righteous individual. Hosea also insists on national 
righteousness ; but his conception of it is at once wider 
and deeper than that of his predecessor. It is wider, 
for righteousness, as Hosea understood it, is more than 
bare justice. It includes Zésed—.e., merciful con- 
sideration for others.? It is deeper, for Hosea saw that 
outward amendment could not be permanent without a 
radical change of mind. ‘Sow to yourselves in righteous- 
ness: reap according to lovingkindness: break up for 
vourselves fallow ground; for it is time to seek Vahwé, 
that the fruit of righteousness may come to you' (10:2, 
ср 6). It is not enough to sow good seed: the ground 
must first be cleared and broken up: in short, the 
Israelites must become new men, and Yahwe's will 
must rule their lives. Yahwé will accept no superficial 
conversion (61-4): the only remedy is a new birth by 
which Israel becomes a new creature (1313). 

Isaiah develops the principles of Amos and Hosea. 
His moral code is much the same. ’ Seek out justice: 
5. Isaiah. 5€! right the violent man : do justice to the 

i ' orphan: plead for the widow’ (1:6 f. 57 
102) He, no less than Hosea, makes religion a 

1 So &xacody in classical Greek means to give a man his due, 
but always in a bad sense, viz., to condemn. ltisonly in @ and 
NT that it means ‘to declare righteons.’ 

2 Cp то ёлєкєє, which corrects the defects of law, and 


is, therefore, Sixavov кої twos BéAtiov Stxaiov, Arist. Eth. 
Асот. 5 8. 


sense in 
prophets. 
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matter of the heart (2913). Righteousness is the 
inexorable rule by which Yahwé governs the world 
(2517), and wickedness by its own nature blasts the 
evildoer (917[28]). Because of Israel's sin the nation as 
a whole is doomed hopelessly (6132). Still, those who 
believe in Yahwé as the eternal principle of righteous- 
ness can stand fast in the crash of ruin all around 
them (79) Meanwhile the prophet was educating a 
band of disciples (816) who were to be the germ of a 
‘remnant that was to be converted,’ and in one of his 
latest prophecies (121-26) he passes from an ideal picture 
of Jerusalem in Davidic days (the idealisation of the 
past separates him in a very marked manner from 
Hosea) and expresses the great hope of better times to 
come. Judgment will have done its cleansing work : 
once more judges will give impartial decisions and 
Jerusalem shall be known as ‘the fortress of righteous- 
ness, the faithful city.’ 

A century later Jeremiah maintained the same con- 
ception of righteousness. Іп 223 he gives what almost 
amounts to a definition of righteousness: 
it consists negatively in abstinence from 
murder and oppression of the widows and orphans, 
positively in securing justice for those who were power- 
less to help themselves. The same thought appears in 
other passages—e.g., in chap. 7, though the word ‘right- 
eousness ' is not actually used. We must not, however, 
forget that Jeremiah held fast to his belief in righteous- 
ness at the cost of a personal struggle more searching 
and severe than that which any of his precursors had to 
face. It was his hard fate to learn that even a law like 
that of Deuteronomy, embodying as it did the best 
results of prophetic teaching, could not of itself change 
the hearts of the very men who in form, and as they 
believed, sincerely, complied with its requirements. 
Moreover, Jeremiah had to contend with the organised 
priesthood of Jerusalem, after the priests of the high 
places had been removed and when those of the central 
shrine claimed, on grounds which Jeremiah could not 
altogether gainsay, a divine sanction for their authority. 
Moreover his sensitive nature was exposed to continual 
suffering from the enmity of his contemporaries and 
from the national ruin which he saw first in spiritual 
vision and then with the bodily eve. Because of all 
this, Jeremiah's faith in the divine righteousness had to 
draw its strength from the very doubt which threatened 
to destroy и. ‘Thou art in the right (sedd7#) О Yahwe, 
when I contend with thee: yet would I reason the cause 
with thee: why does the way of the wicked prosper ?’ 
(121). He knows well that the best law may be perverted 
by the ‘lying pen of the scribes' (88) and that Yahweé 
is ‘a righteous judge (JopA4e/ séde&) proving reins and 
heart’ (11 20). More explicitly than any earlier prophet 
he fuses morality and religion into one by reducing all 
duty to the one supreme duty of knowing Yahwe's will 
as revealed in his government of the world. 


t Thus saith Yahwé, Let not a wise man glory in his wisdom, 
neither let a hero glory in his valour, let not a rich man glory in 
his wealth. But in this let him that glories glory, that he has 
understauding and knows me, [knows] that I am Yahwè, who 
do lovingkindness, judgment, and righteousness on the earth : 
for in these things do I take pleasure ; it is the oracle of Yahwe 
(922f[23f]).’ Whereas Isaiah had seen that the people's heart 
was not in their worship, Jeremiah recognised the radical evil that 
the heart of man is weak and cannot be trusted (179), and he 
saw the hope of spiritual religion, not in amendment on man's 
part, but in the grace of Yahwe who would write his law in 
their hearts (31 33). 


6. Jeremiah. 


Finally, the expectation of a Messianic king, or line of 
Messianic kings, appears probably for the first time in 
Jeremiah. Yahwe will raise from the family of David 
‘a righteous branch.’ He is to execute true justice and 
is to be called ‘ Yahwé is our righteousness’ (235 /.). 
The context interprets this name of the Messiah. Ву 
restoring Israel to its own land Yahwè the judge of all 
is to vindicate the just cause of his people against the 
heathen. ‘In his (Z.e., the Messiah's) days Judah will 
be saved’ (from heathen bondage) ‘ and Israel will dwell 
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in security.’ The history of the world is the judgment 
of the world. Неге, however, the idea of righteowsness 
is modified by fresh associations, and with the consequent 
change in the application of the word we shall have to 
deal presently. 
We have already given from the earlier documents 
of the Hexateuch instances which illustrate the more 
‚ restrictedand primitive use of the root pas. 
7. 9édek үе also mee . : Sal 
e also meet there, as might have been 
Bynonym :d, with the prophetic use in which 
СЕУ (ee USE ои 
it is co-extensive with moral excellence. 
Yahwe, e.g., declares that he has seen how righteous 
Noah is (Gen. 7r, J): he knows that Abraham will teach 
his descendants ‘to do judgment and righteousness’ 
(Gen. 1819, a late stratum of JE). Only one passage 
in the Hexateuch calls for special notice here, both from 
its intrinsic interest and from the famous argument drawn 
from it by Paul. The words in Gen. 156 (J?) are 
‘Abraham trusted in Yahwé and he reckoned it to 
him as righteousness.’ Paul identifies the faith of 
Abraham with justifying faith as he himself under- 
stood it. It would be an anachronism to suppose that 
the writer of the words in Genesis had risen to an idea 
of this kind, nor is any such exegesis supported by the 
context. Abraham believed, not in God's pardoning 
grace, but in Yahwe's fidelity to his promise. In fact 
Abraham’s faith or trust is precisely what faith as Paul 
conceives it is not, an ‘opus per se dignum.’ See 
КАЛ, S 1 
From the ethical we may now pass to the theocratie 
sense of s¢dékdh and the cognate words. We have 
в. Theocratic RE glimpse of this odd 
Jonda. in the Messianic passage quoted from 
Jeremiah. It became prevalent from 
the time of Habakkuk. It must be remembered that 
Habakkuk, like Jeremiah, lived after Josiah's reform, but 
does not, like Jeremiah, attribute the partial failure of 
that reform to the depravity of the Judzean people. On 
the contrary, he believed that the obstacle to strict legal 
observance lay in the oppression of Judah by the 
Babylonians (14); for it was very hard to believe in 
Yahwe or his law while the Babylonian oppressor had 
it all his own way. The people of Judah were at least 
better than their oppressors ; hence to Habakkuk ‘the 
righteous’ is the constant description of the Judzeans, 
whilst *the wicked' stands for the heathen conqueror. 
This terminology was adopted by subsequent writers, 
as may be seen from Is. 2610 Ps.9617 1027. In the 
end, as Habakkuk holds, Yahwe will vindicate the cause 
of his people, and ‘the righteous man '—7.e., the man 
of Judah, is to live by fidelity to his God and confidence 
in the ultimate victory of the good cause. Неге we 
have the outline of the picture which the Second Isaiah 
(z.e., Is. 40-55) fills in with completer detail and added 
shades of meaning.! Whereas the earlier prophets 
threatened, the unknown prophet of the Exile makes it 
his chief endeavour to comfort Israel. No doubt the 
nation has sinned ; but it hasalso Leen punished enough, 
and more than enough, and now the day of its deliver- 
ance is at hand. ‘For the sake of his own faithfulness 
(s/de&) Yahwe has been pleased to give great and glori- 
ous revelation’ of his character (4221].2 He isa 'truth- 
speaking’ God (saddik, 4521). He has stirred up Cyrus 
‘in righteousness’ (4513), 7.e., as Yahwe ought to do, 
and therefore must do; he has supported him with ‘his 
trusty right hand’ (‘right hand of sedek, 41:0) Гуа 
glorious restoration Yahweé ‘justifies’ Israel—z.e., decides 
in its favour (508). Hence in a multitude of cases sde 
and sédá£áA mean triumph (so the verb 4525: cp ики 
in Rom. 1221) ‘victory’ (412 46:2), ‘redress’ (518), 


1 We may perhaps compare калої кауабоѓ, optimates, prud- 
hommes, gute Männer, used of the aristocracy without any 
ethical meaning. Of course the ethical words never lost their 
ethical sense so utterly. Р 

2 There is, however, some doubt both as to the reference in 
this passage, and as to its authenticity. See Marti, ad ^oc. 
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‘salvation’ (4613). It is significant that when sédakdh 
retains its older and ethical force, it is used of a right- 
eousness which comes as a divine grace being ‘ rained 
down from above’ (458). In the Second Isaiah, however, 
this purely ethical sense is rare, occurring only two or 
three times out of some twenty-five in which the Hebrew 
root is used. 
The Second Isaiah, as we have seen, assumed that 
the sufferings inflicted by Babylon had sufficed to purify 
8. Indiviauel Israel, and hailed with joy the pou. 
йй бб вв». СО! ofa righteous people. However, 
pes in the preceding generation Ezekiel had 
given expression to a very different view. In the latter 
period of his work he was a pastor of souls, a preacher 
addressing individuals rather than a prophet with a 
message to the nation. Naturally, then, he insists on 
individual righteousness. Each man is to be tried on 
his own тегиз; however righteous he may һе, he can 
secure the due reward for himself and only for himself. 
Nay, even with the individual Yahwe deals according 
to his present actions, admitting no appeal to the 
righteousness of the past, and on the other hand for- 
giving iniquity in case of repentance and amendment 
(Ezek. 18: 14:14 f 8312). Iis ideal of righteousness 
in the individual conforms on the whole to the prophetic 
standard of individual righteousness, though it includes 
a larger amount of ritual observance (see esp. 186-8). 
Now, after the restoration, the view of the Second Isaiah 
proved untenable. The restoration itself lacked the 
external glory of which he had fondly dreamt, and the 
exile had failed to produce that righteousness of the 
whole nation which was stili the cherished aim of 
religious reformers in the Jewish Church. How was it 
to be accomplished? Finally and completely by the 
judgment of the last days, which is to fall on unfaithful 
Jews as well as the heathen. This is the favourite theme 
of Apocalyptic writers (see esp. 1s. 1022 which is a late 
insertion: Mal. 33 Zech. 99 126 139—Joel and Daniel 
passim). Meanwhile the wisdom literature taught with 
Ezekiel that God here and now, though not immediately, 
recompenses the righteous and the wicked according to 
their deserts, a dogma constantly reiterated in Proverbs 
and Psalms. lere and there a distinction is made 
between the ' weightier matters of the law’ and such as 
are merely ritual, since Yahwe loves ‘ righteousness and 
judgment’ more than ‘sacrifice’ (Prov. 213, cp, €g., 
Ps.50). But more and more the ‘righteous man’ is 
one who studies and practises the whole law (Ps. 1 s). 
The righteous are really one with the Ads7dim- these 
are to be found as a rule among the poor and afflicted 
Israclites (Zech. 99 Ps. 56-59), and possibly the author 
of Ps. 94, when he speaks (2. 15) of legal administration 
returning to ‘righteousness,’ may be looking forward to 
the triumph of the Pharisaic over the Sadducean party. 
Naturally those who made so much of the law laid great 
stress on deeds of mercy. But s&à£àA nowhere admits, 
as in Mishnic Hebrew, of the rendering ‘alms,’ though 
such passages as Ps. 1129 Dan. 124 [27] are not far re- 
moved from this later use.! 
We have already, in discussing the various senses of 
sédikih, etc., answered by implication the question, 
10. "Right- How is à man justified or accepted as 
; righteous before God? Something, how- 
Cousness er, has to be added here on the 
of sinners, т 298 ; 
justification of sinners, the change from 
divine condemnation to divine favour. As we have seen, 
the ancient Hebrew believed that God's wrath could be 
appeased by sacrifice (т S. 2619 814), whereas the earliest 
of the literary prophets insisted that national amendment 
was the only way of escape from national chastisement. 
The idea that sin was a debt incurred and that payment 
was still due, however sincere the conversion might 


1 In Mt. 61, dcxatoovvqy is certainly the true reading, and 
that of TR €Aennoovmmy is a gloss. Whether the gloss is correct 
is another question. Weiss, ad loc., answers this question in the 
affirmative; Holtzmann, V 77. Theol. 2 135, in the negative. 
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be, is altogether strange to Amos and his successors. 
* Cease to do evil, learn to do well,' is the remedy which 
Isaiah proposes ; nor does he doubt its efficacy: ‘If ye 
be willing and obedient, ye shall eat the good of the 
land’ (ls. 116-19). Ezekiel, in a passage quoted above, 
proposes the same rule to the individual, and combats 
the delusion that the merits of persons exceptionally 
righteous could atone for the sins of their neighbours?! 
(see also Jer. 151 3129, and for an opposite view Gen. 
18:7/.) On the whole this principle ruled in later 
Israel. То keep the law is righteousness (Dt. 625), and 
the man or church that does so receives sedà£dA—i.e., a 
favourable sentence 'from the God who comes to his 
help' (Ps. 245). It is true that neither the individual 
Jew nor the Jewish church could always appeal with con- 
fidence to that perfect observance of the law which 
justified in the sight of God. On the contrary, the 
Psalms abound in acknowledgments of guilt (e.g., Pss. 
38 4-6 4013 696 [5]), and the chief motive of religion was 
to secure divine pardon: ' There is forgiveness with thee 
that thou mayest be feared’ (Ps. 18304). We must not, 
however, identify such misgivings with the reproach of 
conscience, with the sense of sin as Christians under- 
stand it. The Jews believed that God was offended 
with them because he withheld the rewards of righteous- 
ness and dealt with them as he deals with the wicked, 
they believed restoration to prosperity was the sure sign 
of pardon and of grace, a state of mind which finds its 
classical expression in Ps. 32. But was there no way of 
restoration except perfect righteousness, or, failing that, 
supplication to the divine mercy (as in Dan. 920)? 
On this point the later teaching of the OT is not 
consistent. 

The Priestly Code limits the efficacy of the sin-offering 
which was introduced after the exile to venial or in- 
voluntary transgression (Nu. 15 27-31), 


E and the mention of sacrifice in the 
propitiation Book of Proverbs (158 166 213 27) is 


at least in harmony with this principle. 
Still, even the Priestly Code had to mitigate the strict- 
ness of its theory. On the day of Atonement the high 
priest laid the sins of Israel on the head of the goat 
which was sent into the desert (Lev. 1620-22); the 
ds atoned for perjury and embezzlement (Lev. 521 f. 
(62) Nu.55/:) when preceded by restitution to the 
person wronged, and incense could appease Yahwé when 
provoked by the rebellion of his people (Nu. 17 iz f. 
[1046]. Ata still later period it was thought that the 
merits of the Patriarchs atoned for the sins of Israel (see 
Weber, Adtsyn. Theol. 280 f.; and the essay on the 
‘Merits of the Fathers’ in Sanday and Headlam's Com- 
mentary on Romans), and we may perhaps find the germ 
of this dogma in the atoning efficacy which the OT 
attributes to the prayers of holy men (Ex.327f 3: f. 
Nu. 14 i: f. 1622 17 10 Jos. 76 f. Jer. 7 16 11 14 151 Job 51 
3323) and of angels (Zech. 1:2 Job 51 3323). Very natur- 
ally the doctrine that the merits of the Fathers availed for 
the justification of Israel culminated in the belief that the 
guilt of Israel was purged by the vicarious sufferings of 
righteous men. This no doubt was the teaching of the 
Rabbis. According to them, Isaac made propitiation 
for Israel by the willing oblation of his own life. God 
smote Ezekiel that Israel might go free, and martyrdom 
made propitiation for sin as efficaciously as the day of 
Atonement.? The OT, however, lends no real support 
to such a theory of justification by vicarious sacrifice. 
The famous passage (Is. 5213-5312) which describes the 
sufferings of Yahwe’s servant is treated elsewhere 
(SERVANT OF THE LORD). In spite of the corruption 
of the text, the general sense seems to be clear.? 


1 Almsdeeds also were regarded as a powerful means of atone- 
ment for past sins. 

2 Reff. in Holtzmann, JV77. Theol. 165 J. 

3 Verses то are, as they stand, quite out of place, since the 
context requires a reference to the resurrection, not the death 
of the servant. See Che. Z/n?r. to /s. 305, n. І, and Duhm and 
Marti, ad doc. [also SERVANT OF THE LORD, $$ 4(4) 5 (4)). 
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Israel, the servant of Yahwé, does indeed suffer for the 
‘peace’ and ‘healing’ of the nations. 'This, however, 
takes place because of the effect produced on the minds 
of the heathen, not because of the effect produced on 
the mind of God. At first the heathen regard Israel as 
afflicted by an angry God : they shrink from him as men 
shrink from a leper. But God reverses the tragic doom 
of his people and raises up the nation to new life. 
Then the heathen understand the divine purpose. They 
recall the meekness with which Israel endured its punish- 
ment. They acknowledge their own sinfulness and come 
to the knowledge of the true God who has scattered 
Israel abroad for a season that he may make it the light 
of nations and show his irresistible power in its glorious 
restoration. 

The words óíkatos, ĝiekarogúvy, which scarcely occur 
in the Fourth Gospel, are exceedingly common in Mt. 

J , and Lk., and serve to express the most 
12 d striking and characteristic features of 
соплсерлоп. Jesus’ teaching. Jesus required from 
his disciples a righteousness better than that of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, and told them that otherwise 
they could not enter the Kingdom of Heaven (Mt. 520). 
Generally, it may be said that Jesus restored the pro- 
phetic ideal of righteousness, at the same time deepen- 
ing and extending it. The popular doctrine understood, 
by righteousness, not so mueh an honest and upright life 
as serupulous attention to moral and ceremonial rules, 
conduct legally eorreet. These rules were contained in 
the written and oral law; Jesus deelared that the 
traditions of the elders nullified the central purpose of 
the law (Mk. 7 1-13), or at best were matters of indiffer- 
ence (22.). Moreover, he not only distinguished between 
the more important and less important precepts of the 
Mosaie law (Mt. 2323) ; he also criticised the law itself 
and set its most solemn eommands aside. 

No less than this is implied in words such as these—‘ Moses 
because of the hardness of your hearts suffered you to divorce 
your wives’ (Mt. 198= Mk. 105); ‘The Sabbath was made for 
man, not man for the Sabbath ' (Mk. 227) ; ‘ Nothing that goeth 
into a man from without can defile a man’ (Mk. 7 152 Mt. 1517. ; 
contrast Lev.11 Deut. 14) Again, the righteousness which 
Jesus taught far transcended on its positive side that of the 
Mosaic law : among his disciples the Je talionis was to give 
place to a very different rule—viz., ‘Do not resist evil’ (Mt. 5 39) 
— and that is followed by a kindred command, ‘Love your 
enemies' (Mt. 5 44). 

More clearly and more consistently than any previous 
teacher, Jesns demanded a righteousness of the heart, 
and forbade malicious and impure thoughts as sternly 
as the deeds of murder and lust to which they naturally 
tend (Mt. 221-28). Не went deeper still, and instead of 
reckoning the sum of good deeds, or even good thoughts, 
against the opposing sum of evil deeds and thonghts, 
he insisted upon righteousness of charaeter, a righteous- 
ness which is not accidental bnt essential, a righteousness 
which is one and indivisible, various as its manifesta- 
tions may be: ' good tree cannot bring forth evil 
fruit, neither can a corrupt bring forth good fruit’ 
(Mt. 718). No saerifice was to be counted too severe 
when personal righteousness was in peril (Mt.529) or 
the cause of righteousness to be advanced (Mt. 1921 
Mk.102: Lk.1822) Оп the one hand, all was to 
be done with a single eye fixed upon God and his 
approval (Mt. 6: ete.); on the other hand, the service 
of God consisted in the service of man for God's sake. 
It is on duty to man that the ‘Sermon on the Mount’ 
dwells throughout, that praetical love for man of which 
God himself is the supreme example, and hence an 
infinite vista opens up before the diseiple, who ean never 
feel that he has done enough since he is to be perfeet as 
his Father in Heaven is perfeet (Mt. 548). So, too, 
the Jewish notion of a contract with God who repays 
serviee done disappears in that relation of son to 
father which Jesus removed from the eircumference and 
set in the centre of religion. True, God rewards those 
who do not reward themselves by ostentation and self- 
complacency. But the quality of reward is the same 
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for all faithful service, long or short ; it consists in ad- 
mission to the kingdom in which the ideal of righteous- 
ness is realised (Mt. 201-16). As God bestows the 
powers to be used in his service, and has an absolute 
right to that service, no room is left for merit which 
does but claim its due: * When ye sball have done all 
these things which are commanded you, say, We are 
unprofitable servants’ (Lk. 17 10). 

Jesus opened the Kingdom of Heaven to those who 
hungered and thirsted for righteousness such as this 
(Mt. 56). Whereas, however, prophets and apocalyptic 
writers had looked forward to a final separation of the 
righteous and the wicked, Jesus began his work by 
the great announcement that he came to call not the 
righteous, but sinners, to repentance (Mt. 913 = Mk. 217 
== Lk. 532). He declared and pronounced the forgive- 
ness of sins; he spoke of the joy in heaven over one 
sinner who repents ; he taught men to believe in God by 
first teaching them to believe in himself. He invited 
men to believe in the good news (Mk. 115)—2.е., to 
have faith or trust in God as their Father, and to make 
this trust the guiding principle of their lives. 

It would be impossible within the limits of this article 
to discuss the righteousness of faith of which Paul 

speaks or the connection of Christ's 
py death with justification. It may be well, 
' however, to indicate in conclusion the 
various uses of dfxacos and the cognate words in the NT 
apart from righteousness in the Pauline sense and that 
higher righteousness demanded by Jesus from his dis- 
ciples of which we have said something already. The 
adjective dfxatos, ‘righteous,’ is applied to God especially 
as judge of all (Rev. 165), or to Christ (2 Tim. 48 Jn. 
1725); to men as observant of the Jewish law (Mt. 119).1 
It also is equivalent to ‘virtuous’ in the widest sense 
(Mt 545 913 = Mk б2о = Lk. 5327, ete). Onee Раш 
distinguishes the righteous man who fulfils all his 
obligations from the dyaĝós whose eharaeter is more 
genial and attractive (Rom. 57). ‘ Righteous’ is also a 
title given to men eminently righteous (Mt. 13 17 Mk.217), 
and by pre-eminence to Jesus (Acts 814 752 2214). It 
is predicated, as the corresponding Hebrew adjective 
never is, of things (Mt. 204 Lk. 1257 Acts 1:9 Rom. 7 12 
Col. 4: Phil. 48 ete. ). 

The noun é&xatoovry means ‘fair dealing’ between man and 
man (passing into the wider sense of virtuous conduct ; Acts1035 
2425 Rom. 613 1417 т Tim.611 2 Tim. 222). Lk. uses it once 
only, viz., in 175 where it is parallel to ‘holiness,’ że., piety. 
Acceptance of John's baptism is spoken of (Mt. 3 15) as included 
in the ‘fulfilment of all righteousness'—7.e., as conformable to the 
divine will which the Baptist announced. So, too, the Baplist 
is said to have come ‘in the way of righteousness’ (Mt. 2132), 
because he preached that course of conduct which righteousness 
required. The verb &колф, ‘justify,’ in the NT always means 
to pronounce just, never, either in the NT or in profane writers, 
to make just (the apparent exception, Rev. 22 11, in the received 
text arises from a false reading). It is used of men who seek 
to prove themselves in the right (Lk. 1029), or to win credit 
for righteousness with their fellow-men (Lk.16:5) Men are 
justified before God when they obtain his approval (Lk. 1514 
Mt. 1237=Lk.735). Та this sense Jesus, after his resurrection, 
was ‘justified in the Spirit’ (1 Tim. 3 16) inasmuch as he received 
clear tokens of divine approval. As God justifies men, so men 
may justify God, by confessing his righteousness (Lk. 729 Ds? 
516[4] as quoted in Rom. 34 ; cp Mt. 1119), an application of 
the verb which is found in the Psalms of Solomon (2 16 3 5). 

See Diestel, ЛОТ 5173/.; Ortloph, * Begriff von pis,’ ZET 

1860, p. ой; Ryssel, Synonyme des 
14. Literature. Wahren u. Guten im den sem. Sprachen 

(1872); Kautzsch, Derivate des Stammes 
pis, Tüb., 1881; Smend, А 7Re/.; W. К. Smith, Proph.), 
389; Schwally, Meil Krieg im Alt. Israel; Wildeboer, 
@АТИ” 22(1902). This last accentuates the juristic element 
and even in so early a passage as Judg. 5 11 translates 57077, 
* victories' [of Yahwe]. Wildeboer's comparison of the Syr. athha 
to be pure, to conquer, 444 ‘to be guilty,’ ‘to be defeated” is 
interesting and suggestive. AREAS 

RIMMON (125; pemman [BL] -@ [4]. Асеога- 
ing to the traditional text, the name of a god worshipped 
at Damascus (2 K. 518) ; apparently it enters into the 

1 The passage is difficult; but it seems to mean that Joseph 


was too strict an observer to marry a woman who had proved 
unfaithful, and too kind to make a public example of her. 
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naine TAB-RIMMON [g.v.], though, as we shall see, 
another view of the phrase in т K.1518 is at least 
equally possible. 

A more correct pronunciation of the name of this 
god would be Каттап. Both name and cultus of 
this deity were, it is generally held, 
borrowed from Assyria, and certainly 
Каттап was the most prevalent name 
of the god of thunder and lightning (ideogram IM) who 
plays such an important part in the Babylonian Deluge- 
story, and is often represented as armed with the 
thunderbolt. The etymological meaning is ‘the roarer' 
(ramámu = ‘to roar')—a name well suited to a thunder 
god. The W. Semites appear to have had another 
name for this god, viz,, Addu or Daddu, and Oppert 
(2.4 9310 ў: [1894]) supposes that Adad was the oldest 
name of the deity. There is thonght to be a remi- 
niscence of the identity of Addn (or Adad) and Raminan 
in the compound form Hadad-rimmon (MT's reading) 
in Zech. 1211; the editor of Zechariah, however, will 
in this ease be responsible for the strange form (but see 
Crit. Bib.). We often find Каттап associated with 
Šamaš (the sun-god), like whom he is (in an inscription 
of the kassite period) called ‘lord of justice.’ The 
Massoretes may have confounded Каттап with 7n 
(see POMEGRANATE); though H. Derenbourg disputes 
the accuracy of this representation, Rimmon, aecording 
to him, being the divinised pomegranate (дойм Memorial 
Studies, 120-125 [1897]. 

See especially Jastrow, Ned. ie and Ass., 156-161; and 
Amer, Journ. of Sem. Languages, 12 159-102; also Schrader, 
‘Ramman-Rimmon, St. Ar., 1874, pp. 3 Sayce, ‘the 


god Каттап,’ Z.1 2 3314 [: Zimmern, AA T (3) 442-451]. 
According to Ohnetalsch- Richter (Kypros, Text, 115) the con- 


fusion between the Hebrew word for ‘pomegranate’ (Ño, 


rimmön) and the name of the originally Assyrian god Panos 
is older than MT, and goes back possibly to the time of Ezekiel 
(and earlier). In this connection he notes that pomegranates 
were attached to the vestments of the high-priest and to the 
columns of the temple at Jerusalem. On Carthaginian stele, 
moreover, we find the seated figure of the boy Adonis in the 
very place occupied elsewhere by the column surmounted bya 
pomegranate. Ohnefalsch-Richter thinks that it was ‘an easy 
step’ to identify this tree-zod Tammuz, to whom the *rimmón ' 
was sacred, with the storm-god Rammin, and to call him 
* Rimmon.' 

According to Jensen, there is a cylinder in the Hermitage 
АТ Petersburg inscribed with two divine names, the one 
Rammánum, the other ASratum. ‘Taking this in connection 
with Assyrian lexts which speak of the god Amurru (Ze., the 
god of the land Amurru, the .Amorite iod) as the consort of 
ASratu, he infers that the Amorite god referred to is Rammánu, 
i.e., the storm-god, also called by the Assyrians ‘the Lord of 
the SI S pa Sea, ‘the Baal of Lebanon.’ The ‘land 


of Amurru’ was in fact originally the land of the Lebanon or 
Antilibanus (cp Wi. G/ 152). 


The present writer, however (see Criz. 376.5, suspects 
much misunderstanding in the traditional text of the 
narratives of the kings of Aram, which 
is specially visible in names, — ' Ben- 
hadad,' for instance, seems to be 
equivalent to Bir-dadda, and Hazael to Haza'ilu, which 
are attested as М. Arabian royal names in Assyrian in- 
scriptions ( A74 79, 148) ; ‘ Damascus’ is constantly mis- 
written for ' Cusham' ; and Rimmon, or rather Каптап, 
may be regarded as a popular corruption of that famous 
name ' Jerahmeel,’ which was not only an ethnic name, 
but also in all probability the name of a god (see Crit. 
Bib. on 2 K.173o/.) When, therefore, we read in 2 K. 
518 of Naaman's accompanying his royal master to the 
house of Rimmon, this is meant (not of the storm-god, 
but) of the national god of Jerahmeel, who may possibly 
have been called Jarham or Yarham (7.e., пу, ‘moon,’ 
with the Arabic ‘mimation’). It was not unnecessary 
to warn the Israelites that Naaman was only by a special 
indulgence allowed to do outward honour to Jarham or 
Jerahmeel, because there are several indications that the 
worship of Jerahmeel had made its way into Judah some 
time before the fall of the state. See, ес Zeph. ls, 
where we should very probably read, '(I will cut off) 
those that prostrate themselves before the moon, that 


1. Rimmon — 
Ass. Ramman. 


2. Rimmon = 
Jerahmeel. 
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swear by Jerahmecl.'! It now becomes doubtful whether 
‘son of "lab-rimmon' in 1 K. 1518 is correct. The 
king to whom Asa sent may have been, not ‘ Ben-hadad, 
son of Tab-rimmon, son of Hezion, king of Syria, that 
dwelt at Damascus,’ but * Ben- hadad [= Bir-dadda], 
native of Beth-jerahmeel? (or Rabbath-jerahmeel ?), 
king of Aram (= Jerahmeel), who dwelt at (or, in) 
Cusham.' It should also be noticed here that Elisha, 
who had such close relations with a king of Aram and 
his general, was, the present writer suspects, a prophet 
of the Negeb—i.e., of a region which was originally 
Jerahmeelite. TARAC: 


RIMMON (M90 i.e., pomegranate ?—see NAMES, 
§ 69; or from ‘ Jerahmeel’ ?—see RIMMON, i., 8 2). 
Josh. 1532 197 [AV REMMOoN], 1 Ch. 432 Zech. 
lfio See EN-RIMMON, апа ep AIN, т. 
2. The name of a rock where 600 fugitive Benjamites 
found shelter for four months (Judg. 2047, peu решшшу 


[BAL]). There was a village of this name 15 R. m. 
N. of Jerusalem (OS 146 5 287 98), identified by Robinson 
(2113) with the mod. Aam:móz, rather more than 3 m. 
E. of Bethel, “оп and around the summit of a conical 
chalky hill and visible in all directions.’ This would 
be in the wilderness of Beth-aven (Josh. 1812). Birch 
(PE FQ, 1879, p. 128) objects that there are only a few 
small eaves at Rammon, and refers to Consul Finn, who 
heard of a vast cavern in the Wady es-Suweinit capable 
of holding many hundred men. Canon Rawnsley in 
consequence visited the caverns in this Wady, which he 
describes in PE FQ, 1879, pp. 118-126. Birch, follow- 
ing Ges. Thes. 1295, identifies the Rimmon of Judg. 
2047 with the Rimmon ‘under’ which Saul, with his 
боо men, tarried (1 5.142). The latter Rimmon was 


‘at the limit of Geba' (so read for Gibeah) See 
MIGRON. 
3. ‘Rimmon’ (rather ‘Rimmonah, 'ajey) also 


appears in RV of Josh. 1913 (E. boundary of Zebulun), 
where AV again [see 1] gives ‘Remmon,’ with the 
addition of ‘-methoar,’ (RV ‘ which stretcheth ') as if a 
conipound name. The RV at any rate recognises that 
the name is not compound ; it also does justice to the 
article in apen (peuuwva ашадар аоќа [В]; pexpwrap, 
надари, avvova [A]; єтї ацабар vova [L]). We may 
render, with Dillmann and Kau, ÆS, ‘and (their border) 
extends to Rimmonah (23523). and turns round (xn) to 
Neah (?.' No doubt it is the Rimmono (зт AV 
Rimmon), or rather Rimmonah, of 1 Ch. 662 [77], 
probably also the DIMNAH (327) of Josh. 2135, corre- 
sponding to the modern Rummdneh on the SE. edge of 
the PR of Battauf, 4 m. N. from Gath-hepher, and 

74m. from Chisloth-tabor. 

4. me MADMENAH [g.v.] іп Is.1031 should rather be 
* Rimmonah.' T. K. C. 

RIMMON (1127; реммо м [BAL], ‘ pomegranate’ 
[so NAMES, 8 69; Del. Prol. 205], or the Ass. divine 
name Rammán [Lóhr, ep Ki1sH?], or [Che.] a dis- 
tortion of the ethnie Jerahmeel), a Beerothite, the father 
of REcHAB and BAANAH [g.c.](2 5. 42 59). Note that 
' Rechab' may be also from 'Jerahmeel,' and that, as 
the story of SAUL (y.v.) shows, there was a strong 
Jerahmeelite element in Benjamin (Che. ). 


RIMMONO (13122; THN реммом [BAL]; 1 Ch. 
662[77]. Rather Rimmonah. See RIMMON ii. 3. 

RIMMON-PAREZ, RV Rimmoz-perez ("8 #27), 
a stage in the wandering in the wilderness, perhaps — 


1G. A. Smith renders MT, so far as he thinks it possible, 


thus, ‘and those who. . . swear by their Melech,' and in а 
note pus out the disorder of the text. Wellh. reads, ‘ those 
who bow themselves to Yahwé and swear by Milcom.' But 


nabs, like abn, i is very prohably one of the current distortions 
of pe See Crit. Bib. 
2 The much-disputed word mmn is probably a corruption of 


рл» а variant to рә» and nearer to the original form osea. 
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Zarephath-jerahmeel [Che.]; Nu.3819/. (PEMMWN 
[раммом, OF раммоӨјфарєс). See WANDERINGS, 
$ 1:2. 

RING. The signet ring was called in Hebrew 
Aóthám (DMN) from its use ( {/ to seal), and /аёё агл 
os (MVYIO) from its form ({,/ to sink, As, 

: Signet. 1244); also in Bibl. Aram. ‘izga’ (NDW) Dan. 
618[17], and in Targum for both Adtham and fabba'ath 
(Ло cut, engrave)! See ENGRAVE. The seal was 
worn, as it is still by some Arabians, on a cord, 22/21 
(see RIBBAND), round the neck, Gen. 3818 ; later, on the 
right hand, Jer. 2224. In Cant. 86 both customs seem 
combined, ‘on thine arm, on thy heart.’ The oldest 
form of signet worn by all Babylonians (Herod. 1 195) 
was the cylinder, a large hole being bored through the 
core to admit a soft woollen cord for suspension 
round wrist or neck.? The Egyptian ѕсагараецѕ 3 had 
asmaller hole to admit a fine wire. When used, the 
seal was rolled over a piece of pipeclay which was laid 
on an object or attached by a ribbon to a document 
(King, Antique Gems, 140). 1t was from the Egyptian 
wire that the more convenient finger-ring was evolved. 
Such rings were among the ornaments worn by Hebrew 
women after the exile, Is. З 21 (vv. 18-23 being an interpo- 
lation). The word 20/71 ‘ring’ in Cant. 514 EV, for 
which RV™8- preferably suggests ‘cylinder,’ seems to be 
used as a simile of the fingers of the hand (BDB, Bu. 
ad loc. ). 

The transference of Judah’s signet to Tamar had no 
special significance—he simply gave her as a pledge an 
object which could obviously be identified with him.1 
On the signet was probably a precious stone, mostly 
the ftam (see ONYX), on which was engraved a figure 
or inscription, Ex. 28:11, Hence in an Oriental court 
the conveyance of the signet attested a royal message 
(1 K. 218), and in many lands was a mode of investing 
officers with power (Сеп. 4142 Esth.31:o 1 Mace. 615 
Jos. Ant. xx. 22). There is no indication that the 
wedding-ring was used in ОТ times; but in Egypt 
some such custom anciently prevailed. It should be 
added that a óakr/Acov was placed on the hand of the 
prodigal son on his restoration to his father's house 
(ТЕ. 1522). 

Nésem (стз) conveys the meanings of both an ear-ring 
and a nose-ring, though usually the fuller form sez 
Ad-aph (run стз) is used for the nose-ring. 
In Judg. 824, however, where the singular 
is used, it is probable that zézem alone 
means nose-ring. The whole of this passage is, how- 
ever, regarded as a late gloss by Wellhausen, Moore, 
Budde, andothers. Neither nose-rings nor ear-rings were 
worn by males, though Pliny (.V/7 1137[so]) says that 
Oriental men wore them, and, if Judg. 824 be genuine 
Midianite soldiers did so.? The nose-ring was put 
through the nostril and hung overthe mouth. Robertson 
Smith explains that all such ornaments were designed 
as amulets and protectors to the orifices, as well as 
for ornament (cp SI? 453, and n. 2). The ring put 
through the nose of beasts (4%, ' hook’) is sometimes 
associated with лесе (Ех. 8522, AV ‘bracelets,’ RV 
‘ brooches’); cp Hook, 2. 

Several forms of ear-ring are noticed in the OT. 
The гт of Is.320 were perhaps ear-rings (see 


2. Ear-ring, 
nose-ring. 


1 Hothémeth, Gen. 8825t is fem. coll. =‘ sealing apparatus.’ 
Ball suggests reading DONNA or Morn; Holzinger partly 


Per roves this suggestion. 
Illustrations in Perrot-Chipiez, 2127 in Ass. 2, figs. 131 7 

3 The earliest dated Egyptian cylinder is as old as 3800 В.С. 
(Flinders Petrie, Hist. о j^ "yf, 1 55). 

4 Wellhausen (Az. Heid. (2), 164 f.) thinks that the cord from 
which the signet hung was also an amulet. This would account 
for the insistence on the transference of the cord in the narrative 
in Genesis. 

5 On these grounds Moore holds that ear-rings are prohahly 
meant. For the wearing of nose-rings by Indian boys in order 


P pass as girls and avert the evil-eye, see Frazer, Pausanias, 
266. 
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AMULETS), to which some symbolic figure was attached. 
Other terms for ear-ring were derived from the shape. 
The ‘agil (5%) was round (Ezek, 1612, ср Betholet on 
Ezek. 17 Nu.315o) Another kind, #é/iphoth (merui), 
lit. drops (RV pendants, AV collar), were probably 
pearls (Abulwalid compares Arab. xefufat, a small, 
clear pearl), or single beads or gems attached to the 
lobe of the ear (res, to drop), Judg. 826 (отраууаћ5 
[B], ópuloxot ифо [AL ]), Is. 319 (© xá8eua?) worn by 
Midianite men and Israelite women. 

The ancient versions gave other explanations; Tg. robs, 
diadems, chaplets. Some Jewish interpreters connected 2étiphéth 
with zafa fA (Ez. 30 34, see SrACTE)and render capsules of sweet- 


smelling gum. See, further, ORNAMENTS, and the articles 
there referred to. L A. 


RINGSTRAKED (TPY) Gen. 3055 J: ; see COLOURS, 
8 12. 

RINNAH (735, ‘shouting ??' § 74; ana [B], PAN- 
мом [A], penna [L]) son of the Judahite SMON 
(g.v.); x Ch. 420. 

RIPHATH |D9" Gen.103 [P], piae [AEL] ep. 
[D]; Ch.16, ND, Dirnary [Ате and KV], epei- 
pae [B] pipae [A] piaO [L]; in both places 
RIPHATH [Vg.], фе, 5), one of the ‘sons’ of Gomer, 
Сеп. 103 1 Сһ. 16ү According to the theory which 
finds N. Arabian influence and interests pervading the 
earlier chapters of Genesis (sec PARADISE, 8 6), ‘Gomer’ 
represents * Jerahmeel,' * Ashkenaz’ comes from ‘ Kenaz’ 
(or Asshur-Kenaz), ' Riphath ' from ' Zarephath.' The 
transformation has been systematic. On the time- 
honoured theory, however, which bases itself on MT, we 
must look far away from N. Arabia. Josephus thought 
of Paphlagonia ; Bochart and Lagarde of the Bithynian 
river ġýBas and the distant pyBarria on the Thracian 
Bosporus. But if ‘ToGARMAH [g.v.] is really Til- 
garimmu, on the border of Tabal, Riphath may be 
identified with Bit Burutas (or Buriti§), a district — men- 
tioned several times with labali (see Schr. AGL 176)— 
whose king was an ally of Urartu and Musku. The 
syllable -aš or -iš may be regarded as a suftix (so first 
Hal ÆJ, 17164) The transposition of ё (or ^) and 
ris no difficulty. The suggestion is plausible, if MT 
may safely be followed. DC. 


RISSAH (707; Aecca [B]. p. [AF], Ap. [L]), a 
stage in the wandering in the wilderness; Nu. 3321: f. 
See WANDERINGS, WILDERNESS OF. 

RITHMAH (NIDI named from the om or juniper 
tres, S Toz. И we should not rather read Ramath, 


pagama [D AF], pamaea [L.]). a stage in the wander- 
ing in the wilderness (Nu.3318 /). See WANDERINGS, 


RITUAL 


[The facts and theories about Hebrew ritual are dealt 
with in many articles, among the most important of 
which are the following : SACRIFICE, TEMPLE (88 347%), 
NATURE WORSHIP, ALTAR, MASSEBAII, TABERNACLE, 
ARK, DISPERSION, SYNAGOGUE. On the ritual of the 
nations contemporary with Israel the reader may consult 
ARAM, ASSYRIA, BABYLON, EGYPT, MOAB, AMMON, 
CANAAN, PHŒNICIA, HITTITES, SCYTHIANS, ZOROAS- 
TRIANISM, ete. 

Of those nations, however, so great an influence on 
the civilisation of the whole of hither Asia was exercised 
by one, the Babylonian, that the facts about its ritual 
acquire special importance. On the other hand the 
amount of first-hand information on the subject is 
unique and, besides, not generally accessible. It is pro- 
posed, aecordingly, to give here some account of the 
nature, and ceremonial institutions, of the Babylonian 
sacrificial ritual. In doing this the points in which it 
resembles, or differs from, the ritual of the OT will be 
indicated, and a brief comparison of the two systems 
given.] 
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CONTENTS 


Names for sacrifice (8 1). 

Objects offered, age, etc. (8 2/). 

Time and place (8 4). 

Antiquity of sacrifice ($ 5). 
Summary ($ 11). 


ASSYRIO-BABYLONIAN RITUAL. 


A short account of Babylonian sacrifices has been 
already given in the Supplement to Die Cultus-tafel von 
Sippar (Joh. Jeremias, Lcipsic, 25-32 [1889]. The 
question of how far this system is original and how far 
it is related to what we find elsewhere has received little 
or no attention. The treatment of such questions in 
the difficult sphere of religious institutions being always 
involved in uncertainty, it appears to be more than ever 
appropriate in regard to sacrifice, as an institution 
common to all peoples, to explain the same or similar 
ideas not as borrowed the one from the other, but as 
both drawn from the same source. In justification of 
the common designation Assyrio-Babylonian it is to be 
noted that, apart from a few modifications in their 
Pantheon, the religion of the Assyrians agrees through- 
out with that of the Babylonians. Of this agreement, 
which was maintained in spite of all political strifes, we 
have a historical attestation in the fact that ASur-bàni-pal 
had the MSS of the Babylonian priestly schools collected, 
supplied with an Assyrian interlinear translation, and 
preserved in his state archives (see 4 R).! 

Sacrifices were called, &izóuszw or kurbannu (more 
rarely &urbónu, Aitrubu; in ordinary usage, 'back- 
sheesh, alms.” A much commoner 
word is лід, ‘to be bent, show 
reverence, offer homage' (cp for this 
meaning Del Assyr. HIVB), used of drink offerings 
(Deluge, 147; cp mp? patera) and also of bloody 
sacrifices. 

The root of ziku is парй ‘to be empty,’ Il. 1 ‘to pour out.’ Tt 
was probably the pouring ont of the blood that led to the 


transference of 2/47 from its original application ‘ drink offering’ 
to the meaning ‘blood offering.’ A rarer word than 2/42 is 2220 


(Алох. 172), Heb. n3], гай. For ‘drink offering ' we find also 
the words mukhuru, mahhtru (in contracts) ranku. To 
minhdh (A932), ‘food offering,’ corresponds surkinu (Del. HIB 
surfinu), a word formerly incorrectly rendered ‘altar.’ The 
regular stated offering (йәй, 12M) was called sattubhu (sat- 
fabam, 'constant") or гїний, properly 'right.' Both words 
indicate the yearly, monthly, rarely (Vann. 144 3) daily, con- 


tribution to the temple for the support of the sacrifice and the 
priests. А synonymous word is guġku or gukhinu. The free- 


will offering, Heb. nédaóaA (711, is called azudadi (nidbu). 


Performance (§ 6). 


Idea, purpose (§ 7 /). 
Human sacrifice (8 9). 
Lustration (§ то). 


1. Names for 
Sacrifice. 


For ‘to sacrifice’ the commonest word is za. 

For the sake of comparison the following may be mentioned 
from the many other expressions in use: efésu, Heh. PC 
sabátu, Heb. ND? ; tabâhu, Heb. П20; riksa rakasu, “to pre- 
pare an offering.’ Of special importance, moreover, are the 
expressions in purification texts: 4ardéu (1P7; often used 
of pouring water, occurring with p [notwithstanding Del. 
HB), in Rassam 2 168) and kapåru (К 3245, Pass.) ‘to wipe,’ 
then ‘to clear, purify,’ a meaning that is important in its bearing 
on Heb. Azpper (083). Cp /IR 13 51 17335 Zimmern, Beiträge 
19226. The offerer of the sacrifice is called Aavzbu or bêl nikê 
(cp Marseilles Sacrificial Table, 52i Sym). 

It should be specially noted that everything that the 
land produced was offered to the gods without dis- 

: tinction. Whilst in Israel it was only the 

2. Objects f ТУА Dots 
offered. produce ot a people dev oted to cattie rearing 
and agriculture that was offered (cp Di. 
Lev., 379)—and this was still further narrowed by the 
exclusion of fruit, honey, and all sweet or fermented 
preparations on the one hand, and of beasts of chase 
and fish on the other—in the fruitful lands between the 
two rivers every kind of produce was freely offered to the 


1 Abbreviations used in this article. K followed by a number 
=зоше one of the tablets of the Koyunjik collection in the Brit. 
Mus.; Web. Nabun. Cyr. Babylonische Texte, [Inschriften 
des Nebukadnezar, Nabuna' id, Cyrus, published by T. N. 
Strassmaier (Leipsic, 1887); Menant, PG= Les pierres gravées 
de la Haute Asie (Paris, 1883). 
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gods. Of vegetable products we find frequent mention 
of wine (Фатіми), must (Aurunnu), date wine (S7karu, 
prepared from corn and dates or honey and dates, cp 
Neb. 1035, Nabun 612, 871; «p, cp Nu. 287), honey 
(diXpu, зл), cream (Amétz, nyog), a mixture prepared 
from various ingredients and containing oil and fat 
(invariably written GAR Ni-De-A ; probably mirsu is 
to be read; cp Nab. 912, Cyr. 3276, Arab. maris, 
' date-stone '), the choice produce of the meadow (sîmat 
appari), garlic (? итти, суў), first-fruits (réféfz ; mew); 
Sanh. 161 Auj.19)! Food specially prepared for the 
gods was called a£a4 taknu (4 R. 61, 62a), with which 
should be compared the analogous expression єр 


ngu». Upon the table of the gods were laid 12, or 


3 x 12, loaves of 45-4, that is to say wheaten flour, as 
shewbread (cp Zimmern, Beiträge 9833 104138; JVR 
55206 5623a; Craig, Relig. Texts166; King, Magic 
and Sorcery 408) ; also akal mutki, that is to say, un- 
leavened bread, is several times mentioned (cp Lev, 
245). Special abundance and splendour characterised 
the vegetable offerings of the Neo-Babylonian and Neo- 
Assyrian kings (cp Pognon, Z»seriptious de Wådi 
Brissa; Neb. Grot. 116 f. ; Web. Grot. 226 ff; Neb. 
Grot. 37 f.; Schr. AB278). They were in the form 
of the daily sattukku, the state sacrifice, a sort of 
representation of the whole agriculture of the land. 
Nebuchadrezzar lays on the table of Marduk and 
Sarpanit the choicest produce of the meadow, fruit, 
herbs, honey, cream, milk, oil, must, date-wine, wine 
from different vineyards. Still more abundant is the 
offering of Sargon (XB 278), a king who offers finally 
not to the gods but to himself. His splendid offering 
isa brilliant display of his royal wealth, at which even 
the gods must be amazed. 

The commonest bloody sacrifice mentioned is that of 
the lamb (written Lu zZ££ or niku). 

The expression Lu Nita, often occurring in contracts, is to be 
read #а{йжаи or § (ni?) and to be rendered ‘lamb, kid.’ For 


‘goat’ we find the words buhadu, Yapparu (in contracts), urtzu 
as) lu ‘an old mature lamb.’ Of other quadrupeds we hear of 
sacrificial oxen (gumakhu ог alap mahhu), hullocks (parru, 


53), gazelles (забі), wild kine (fw, пн“). The following 
birds were used for sacrifice; doves, geese (25-717), cocks (А070, 
4 R 26452; Talm. v2), peacocks (fasfasw) pheasants 
(? pasnu; Nabun, 072 1 ; Talm. ]'52. Fish (ийлё) are always 
mentioned along with * birds of heaven’ (25507 Samé). 

For a bird sacrifice see Botta, Nineveh, pl. 110; for 
fish offerings see Menant 2 53. 

No special prescriptions as to age are known. Lz 
niki probably always indicates, like yaħaĝnvá (Herod. 
1183), the young sucking lamb. We 
ies de ue know from i contracts that victims a 
оулешсвратв. year old were preferred, as in P in 
Leviticus (ада! or marat Satti, like nx |р or '2 nz; of 
Nabon. 1961 2651 2722 69915 7681) Mention is also 
made of victims of two, three (Ned. 3991), and four 
years of age (Cyr. 117 4). 

With regard to the condition of the animals the 
requirements were stricter: faultless growth (ади), 
large size (жад), fatness (dušš, marú), physical purity 
(ebbu, ellu ; ‘pure, shining '), and spotlessness (Suklulu ; 
Herod. rà TéXea TOv  mpoBárev) Ср Zimmern, 
Beiträge 10072. In divination, however, the use of 
unsound victims was permitted ; in the prayers to the 
sun-god (ed. Knudtzon, 73) we often read: 227 $a 
kalumu ilüftika fa ana birt bart mat& daté : ‘Grant 
that the lamb of thy divinity, which is used for 
inspection, may be imperfect and unsound.’ It 
is well known that in the Israelitish cultus, thank- 
offerings need not be faultless (Lev. 2223). 

The victim was as a rule a male, yet females also 
were used (Sanh. Bav. 33 Cyr. 1174 Cyr. 2471). It 


1 The incense (£ufrw, kutrinnu, lop: formerly wrongly 


read tarrvinnu, was made from precious herbs (Sa’#/¢« Т?П) and 
odoriferous woods. 
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was probably always female victims that were used in 
purification ceremonies: Sarat buhatti lá pitété, ‘the 
skin of a she-lamb still intact’ (4 R 25 35с; cp 4 В 28 
по. 311 5 R 51 51; Nimr. Ep. 44, бо). Compare 
with this the prescription of a she-goat one year old for 
the sin offering of the individual (Nu. 1527). 

The victim was probably seldom placed entire (44/77, 
Б5з) on the altar. То begin with, the remarkably 
small size of the altars that have been found shows that 


only certain parts of the victims were offered. The 
altar of Sargon's palace is 32 inches high; that 
from Nimrüd, actually only 22 inches.! That the 


flesh was boiled, as in Israel in early times, is shown 
by 5 R бт, 15, where the priest receives, along with 
other shares, a large pot of meat-broth (dZ£ér mé Séri). 

With regard to the details of sacrificial ritual and 
practice our sources tell us little ; the sculptures represent 
as a rule only the preparatory steps (cp Menant 254 ; 
Layard, Monum. of Nineveh 224). The usual form of 
offering was burning by бге (axa makliti aklu). We 
know nothing of special ceremonies performed with the 
blood in the Babylonian ritual, such as were usual in 
Israel and ancient Arabia (W'ellh. Ar. Heid. 113) Ina 
text published by Zimmern (Beiträge, 126), which 
describes the purification of the king's palace, the lintels 
of the palace are smeared with the blood of a lamb (27а 
dimi urisi fuatum); compare for this interesting 
passage Ex. 127. It may be remarked in passing that 
we learn from 4 R 32 зо that there were three ways of 
preparing the victim: r fa penti Райи ša tumri, 
‘baked, boiled, smoked flesh.’ The offering consisting 
of vegetable food was probably consumed by the 
sacrificers. A drastic exposure of this Pia fraus is 
given us in the apocryphal Bel and the Dragon. 

The following parts are expressly mentioned in 2 R 
44, 14-1800 1-5ef: head (£a&£adw), neck (ArSadu), 
3b. Parts of flank (24и), breast (теш), rib (2200), loin 
tim used. (sinu), tail (szbbatu), spine (esén sêru), 
heart (4/64), belly (karšu), intestines 
(£a3é), kidney (kalitu), knuckles (£urszunáfó) In the 
contracts (cp especially the important texts, Strassm. 
Neb. 247 and 416; also Peiser, Babylonische Verträge, 
107) many parts are mentioned that are stil etymo- 
logically obscure (with two of them, sér гафди and Xr 
ganui зій, cp "Talm. маро tail; and wns flank). 
Sacrificial flesh was probably not /абдоо as amongst the 
Israelites and the Phoenicians (Movers, Phén. 2118); 
according to a late statement of the Epistle of Jeremiah 
(v. 28 [Baruch 628]) the Babylonian priests sold the 
sacrificial flesh, and their wives also cured it. 

No definite prescriptions as to the times of sacrifice 
have reached us. Тһе Zakmuku or New Year's feast, 
the 127и feast held in honour of Marduk 
(Neb. Bors. 48), were signalised by proces- 
sions and sacrifices. Daily sacrifices are 
often mentioned (JVe^. Grot. 116 226) ; an animal sacri- 
fice, in 7101.-277. 710 (cp 15.206). In the ritual tablet 
for the month Ulülu (cp Lotz, Historia Sabbati, 1 so F), 
published in 4 R 3233, it is prescribed that the daily 
sacrifice, consisting of а 'õlīk and а minhdh, should be 
offered once at each rising of the moon and appearance 
of the dawn, fourteen times by night and fourteen times 
by day (cp Ех. 2938 Nu. 283). A morning offering is 
mentioned in the text published by Zimmern, Beiträge 
10069. Sacrifice as a free expression of prayer and de- 
pendence (thank-offerings, /ódA, can hardly have been 
known to the Babylonians), as the highest product of 
the religious life, is not severely confined to definite 
times. On the contrary, every important event of 
life is celebrated by a spontaneous offering of sacrifices 
just as in ancient Israel. If the king of the Assyrians 
returns victorious from a military expedition, if in 
repairing a temple he finds an ancient foundation 
stone, if he dedicates his palace, if he consecrates his 


4. Time 
and place. 


1 Perrot-Chipiez, Art in Chaldea and Assyria, lios6 f. 
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weapons for the fight (Ааа wil), if in hunting 
he secures his prey, if he formally commemorates 
his ancestors—in each and all of these cases he offers 
sacrifice to the gods. lt is a relief amid the annals of 
cruelty and pride of Assyrian rulers when we read in 
their boastful accounts: ana tlént lu niké akki, *Ї 
presented to the gods an offering.’ For innumerable 
instances of this kind we may refer generally to AB. 

The ordinary place of sacrifice was the temple. 
Mountain and spring also were, in accordance with the 
universal Semitic ideas (cp Baudissin, Studien, 2143), 
regarded as sacred spots, specially suited for sacrifices. 
After the flood Nisuthros offered his sacrifice ‘on the 
top of the mountain’ (/za zi&£ura! jadí); and so 
Agur-bant-pal (389) on the mountain Halman, and 
Shalmanassar (Co. 103) at the source of the Euphrates. 

The origin of sacrifice lies, according to Babylonian 
ideas, beyond the limits of human history ; it existed 
5. Antiquity from e time when the world was made 
of sacriäce. (ultu йт sát matt). Gods and genii 
are often represented as sacrificing (cp 
Menant, РС 2375153) Sin is called the founder of 
free-will offerings (mukin nindabé; 4 R 933); Adar, 
the god of offerings and drink offerings (¿i/u mihri ù 
ramkuti; 2 R 735 2 К 6767). As the formation of 
the earth was immediately followed by the institution of 
places of worship, so the newly created man was charged 
with religious duties towards the deity (Del. Das bab. 
W'elfschópfungsepos, ттт). Palihu датада ullad nik 
balitu ütár й taslitu arni . . . ‘the fear of God brings 
grace, sacrifice enlarges life and prayer (frees from) 
sin.' After the deluge (147 7.) Xisuthros sacrifices to 
the gods; ‘then did J turn to the four winds, poured 
out a drink offering, offered a cereal offering on the top 
of the mountain ; seven incense pans I set forth, and 
spread under them calamus, cedar wood, and zig gir 
(onycha?).’ In the old Babylonian Nimrod-epos (4460) 
we read in the account of the mores lVeneris : taramima 
атё réa sa kanamma iXpukakhi umiSamma utabbahakkt 
untkétt ; ‘thou hast loved the shepherd who continually 
brought drink offerings to thee, daily sacrificed kids to 
thee.’ 

The inscriptions of the old Babylonian king Gudéa 
already contain notices abont sacrifices. On the New 
Year festival (see Schr. AB 32661) he offers to the 
goddess Ba'u amongst other things a cow, a sheep, six 
lambs, seven baskets of dates, a pot of cream, palin 
pith (2), fifteen chickens, fishes, cucumbers, as saztukku 
or regular sacrifice. A rich source of information upon 
the sacrificial arrangements in the later Babylonian 
period is to be found in the thousands of Babylonian 
contracts in which bills and receipts connected with 
temple revenues and dues, as well as lists relating to 
the regular sacrifices, bulk very largely.) 

Sacrifice was in the hands of the priestly caste, who 
were held in the highest esteem and enjoyed special 
privileges.? So great indeed was the 
esteem in which they were held in 
Babylonia in earlier times that even the king needed 
their mediation for sacrifice and prayer (cp Menant, 
PG 1128 f.) In Assyria, however, the king reserves 
for himself the supreme priesthood, calling himself the 
exalted high-priest and sacrificing to the god with his own 
hand (Per.-Chip. Assyria, 4r [-15svzie, 455]; Menant, 
PG 2164). Just as Ezekiel in his ordering of the priest- 
hood assigns to the king in the public worship an iude- 
pendent and important position, so we repeatedly read in 
the liturgical tablets preserved in 4 R 3233; и nišê 
жаба mindabá$su ukén,; ‘the shepherd of the great 
peoples shall bring his offering.’ In the contracts there 
is frequent mention of the king's offering and of that of 
the crown prince ($2 apal Sarri); Nabon. 2658 3822 

1 A good index to the relative texts is provided by Н. L. 
Tallquist, Die Sprache der Contracte Nabona ids (Helsingfors, 
e Siculus (2 29) has given us a vivid and adequate 
account of their functions. 
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59420. Asin Israel, the priests had assigned to them 
definite portions of the offerings. .\ccording to the ritual 
of the Sun-temple at Sippar the priests received the loins, 
the skin, the ribs, the sinews, the belly, the chitterling, 
the knuckles of all cattle and lambs that were offered, 
as well as a pot of sacrificial broth (5 R 61 col. 5). In 
the contracts minute details are met with as to priestly 
dues (Neb. 247, 416; l'eiser, Bad. Vertr. 107). It is 
interesting to observe that in Babylonia as in Israel 
(see Lev. 2116 f.) rules were laid down respecting the 
freedom from bodily blemish that was required in priests. 
In a priestly catcchisin of Sippar (К. 2486+ 4364, 
published by Craig, Religious Texts, Leipsic, 1895) 
we read as follows :— 


Ummánu тнай ndstr piristi Ап rabüté арі е ša irammu 
tna tuppi n kân tuppi ina mahar iiu Samas à ilu Каттап 
utammasima иўаййази énuma apil amél darn; and farther 
on: amél габи ќа sarusu сн ù $n ina kitti ù minntisu 
Sublulu ana mahar it Sama ù ilu Rammar afar bird ù 
puri tehi abil amet бат Ya zarusu (â си ie $i ina kitti й 
minûti én lå šukiuin zakin énà hiph sinnè nagpi ubânn ina 
Sêpi .. . mal? issubba hisgallu $upákitu pilpilanu . . . lå 


nasir parsé $a ilun Samas ù ile Каттап. 

' A wise man who guards the secrets of the great gods 
shall cause his son whom he loves, with tablet and pen 
to take oath before Хата and Капап, and the son 
of a magician shall teach him when to do so. А priest 
who is noble in descent, and whose clothing (?) and 
measurement (?) are perfect, shall present himself before 
Šamaš and Rammán in the place of augury and oracle. 
The son of a priest whose descent is not noble and who 
is not perfect in clothing (?) and in measure, who has 
squint (2) eyes, broken teeth, bruised thumbs, boils or 
swellings on his feet . shall not kecp the temple of 
Samaá апа Rammán.' 

Sacrifice rests ultimately on the idea that it gives 
pleasure to the deity (cp Di. Lev. 376). For Israel, 

T Funda the conception of sacrifice as a meal for 
; tal id Yahwe is reflected in such expressions as 
шеп а SCA Gen, Bar Dt 8810 (^ со). In the Baby- 


lonian records, the gods feast in heaven (4 R 1959: 
ilini rabüti issinu Rutrinnu akal Santé ellu kurunnu 
damga Ха li ilipat kåti гаи ; ' the glorious gods smell 
the incense, noble food of heaven; pure wine, which 
no hand has touched, do they enjoy'); they eat the 
offering (4 R 1756: akalšu akul nigifu muhur; ‘eat 
his food, accept his sacrifice ') ; they inhale with physical 
delight the savour of the offering (Deluge, 151: thint 
esinu єбїї tlint esinu eréSa tiba kima sumbé eli bêl 
niké iptakra,; ‘the gods scent the savour, the gods 
scent the sweet savour; like flies do they gather theni- 
selves together about the offerer'; cp the analogous 
expression rm m Сеп. 821); the gods love the offering 
that man brings (-lsurn. 125 : nadan zébifu iláni rabfté 
fa Samé it irsitim iramu ; ‘the glorious gods of heaven 
and carth love the gift of his sacrifice '). What is active 
in the offering is the voluntary surrender of a private 
possession (Tigh 77 : aua bilat libstia akki ; ‘1 sacri- 
ficed as my heart enjoined’). As a subject into the 
presence of his king, so docs man come into the presence 
of his god with gift and tribute. In a text, printed in 
4 R 20, which describes the solemn return of the god 
Marduk from Elam to Babylon and the sacrificial feast 
then celebrated in his honour, the imperial sacrifice is 
described in the following terms (rev. 22 f): sama 
hézallifunu irsitum hisibsa timtum mihirtasu Sada 
iribíu Ritrubakku Sut li лайка mala Sunni lisinu 
kabitti bilatsunu nåšu ana bilbtlum. Azlu tubbuhu 
duin alap mahhé sibu furruhu séni kutrinnu armannu 
иек? erésé fibu ; ‘the heaven pours out its abundance, 
the earth its fulness, the sea its gifts, the mountains 
their produce ; their incomparable offerings, everything 
that can be named, their heavy tribute do thev bring to 
the lord of all; lambs are slaughtered, great oxen 
sacrificed in herds, the sacrifice is made rich, incense 
is prepared, a sweet smelling savour mounts up, 
delicious odour.’ Probably the step from the concep- 
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tion of the offering as a gift and a meal of the deity 
to that of a finer and, so to speak, spiritual, apper- 
ception of that which was brought in sacrifice was 
made at a comparatively early period. So much: is 
indicated by the fact that even from ancient times prayer 
was associated with sacrifice. In the pictorial repre- 
sentations of sacrificia! scenes we constantly find him 
who prays in close association with him who offers. 
The gesture of prayer was threefold: 227 âti, lapdtu 
kåti, labánu appi—lifting up of the hands, folding of 
the hands, casting down of the countenance. 

The purpose of sacrifice is, invariably, to influence 
the deity in favour of the sacrificer. Man brings gifts 
to the gods in order that they may be 
moved thereby to reciprocity —to showing 
a favourable disposition in return.! When the kings 
Esarhaddon and A&ur-bani-pal were seriously menaced 
by the inroads of the Gimirri they multiplied their 
offerings and prayer (see Knudtzon, Ze.) In the 
liturgies of that period a standing expression is as 
follows :—ina 11001 kalumi anni izzisamma anna kêna 
skuknamma,; 'because of this lamb offered in sacrifice 
arise thou and establish faithfulness and mercy.’ 

So, in like manner, the gods are represented as rejoic- 
ing over the sacrificial gifts brought them by their human 
worshippers (К. 1547, rev. 11: Zgdamrá та}айАёта 
asléia ina tub libbi iláni igdamru, ‘accomplished are 
my cleansing sacrifices, to the gladdening of the 
hearts of the gods are my sacrifices of lambs accom- 
plished’). The feature of joy and gladness which so 
markedly characterised the sacrificial meals of pre-exilic 
Israel (^ yp> nog, Dt. 127 ; SACRIFICE, $ 18) is by no 
means absent from the Babylonian functions. Thus in 
з R 3662 we read (akul akilu Siti kurunnu ningutu 
Sukun nu'id iléti) ‘eat food, drink must, make music, 
honour my god '. Predominant, however, over this 
joyous note which finds such marked expression among 
the peoples of classical antiquity there is found in the 
Babylonian ritual a feature which is common to all 
Semitic religions—the element of propitiation. Неге, 
of course, we must divest ourselves of all theological 
preconceptions, and put aside all such notions as that 
of an atoning efficacy attaching to the blood as the seat 
of life, or of a divine wrath that expends itself upon the 
sacrificial animal, or even of a ratio vicaria, when we 
speak of the idea of propitiation as underlying Baby- 
lonian sacrifices. The similarity of the words and forms 
does not necessarily involve similarity in the religious 
conception. The Babylonians possessed the same 
words for sin (itzu), grace (annu), propitiation (pidu) 
as the Hebrews had ; but it is certain that they did not 
associate with the words the same thoughts. At the 
same time it is significant and by no means accidental— 
it has its roots firmly planted in the very nature of the 
religious ideas involved—that every offering offered with 
the object of averting evil of any kind whatsoever was 
associated with the notion of a propitiatory, cleansing, 
purifying efficacy. In а hymn to Sama$ we read 
(4 К 1746: amélu apil ilišu énun arnam emid mesri- 
tušu marsif ibd marsif ina mursi ni'il ilu Sama ana 
nif &átiia &ülamma a£alIu akul nigáfu muhurma ilam. 
JHkat апа idišu fukun ina kibitika énissu lippatir 
aranšu dinnasig) ‘man, the son of his god—sin, 
transgression lies upon him. His physical strength is 
impaired, he languishes in disease. O Šamaš, behold 
the uplifting of my hands, cat his food, accept his sacri- 
fice, О God. Take off his fetters. At thy command 
may his sins be taken away, his transgressions blotted 
out. Other passages subjoined explain themselves. 
4 R 5447: muhur kadrafu liki pidéiu ima kakkar 
Kfuimé makraka littallak; ‘accept the gift he brings, 
receive his ransom money (ji); let him walk before 


8. Purpose. 


1 Cp King, Babylon. Magic, 17 28 (1896): asrukka Eufrinnu 
iriiu tabu binis naplisannima simi kaba-ai, ‘I present you 
with incense, agreeable vapour; look ai me truly, hear my 
words.’ 
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them on the ground of peace." 4 В. 55, obv. 211; м2 
Rátifu ilifu ana mafári à nindabéfu апа rámi ildnifu 
séndt itlifu ana Sulmi; ‘whereby his god accepts the 
lifting up of his hands and takes pleasure in his free- 
will offerings, whereby the angry gods turn themselves 
propitiously towards him.' 4 К. 577 (akdlé ù nap- 
Saltum ša ina pánika kunnu lipsusu limnûa): ‘the food 
and the fatness which is spread out before thy face, may 
it take away mine evil.’! The following remarkable 
passage, from a hymn to Marduk, stands unfortunately 
alone (К. 246; cp 2 R. 1853: amélu mutlaliku ina 
nik rémó Sulmé kima kê mass limmaSstf), ‘May the 
man plagued with fever be purified like shining metal 
through a gracious peace offering.’ In contracts the 
expression alap ¢aptiri, ‘redemption ox’ (Ned. 13212 
2133) often occurs; cp with this Lev. 43 (nwsr v). 
The idea of atonement in the OT has found its classical 
expression in the £appdoreth of P (see MERCY-SEAT, $ 2). 

In this connection it is important to observe that the root 453 
is attested in Babylonia also, Za/iázu in the rituals meaning ‘to 
cleanse,’ ‘to purify.’ 4 R. 106 40: amélu muttaliku mar tlisu 
kuppirma; ‘Cleanse (with the water of the oath) the man 

lagued with fever, the son of his god.’ 4 R. 2754: айда (fi 

a amêl uatu kuppirma; ‘cleanse the unclean foods’ (of the 
same). In K. 3245 the precept frequently recurs Sarru tukappar 
—‘do thou, О king, purify,’ as also the phrase zakpirtu of the 
ceremony of purification (Linea takpirati tubtéttü —' when thou 
hast accomplished the rites of purification’), Whilst the phrase 
already alluded to—z?£ Sudmé (corresponding to the Heb. 
Slem, which, as we see from 15.139 25.2425 Ezek. 4517, 
denotes а purificatory offering : cp SACRIFICE, $ 11)—is of only 
occasional occurrence, we frequently in contracts meet with the 
word Salému, Salamtmu, which in accordance with the primary 
meaning of the root šalmu may be rendered ‘turning towards’ 
(on the part of the deity), and taken in the sense of a propitiatory 
sacrifice. Cp Nadun. 2140 362 3 6414 767 2, Cyr. 229 3 with the 
sattukku named in Nabur. 79915 17. 

A few words must be said on the subjects of human 
sacrifice, offerings to the dead, and sacrifices of chastity.? 
It is a remarkable circumstance that 
hitherto no authentic evidence for the 
burning of human sacrifices has been 
met with in any of the cunciform inscriptions. It 
would be unwise, however, to base much upon the 
argumentum e silentio here, for reticence with reference 
to such a sad and repulsive practice is only wbat we 
should expect. The passage, so often quoted in 4 К. 
266, where the priest is bidden to offer for the life of the 
sick man a kid (»rísz)—head, neck, breast of the one 
for head, neck, breast of the other—does not come into 
account here. "The text is a description of a magical 
operation such as may be compared with that given in 
2K.434. The Babylonian sculptures, on the other 
hand, supply traces of human sacrifices that are almost 
unmistakable (sce Menant, PG l94 f. 97), though it is 
not impossible that the representations in question are 
intended to figure, not human sacrifices, but ceremonies 
connected with circumcision. In the wider sense of the 
term the Babylonian ban (see BAN) has to be regarded 
as of the nature of human sacrifice. That the same 
conception is not altogether absent from the Heb. 
hérem (against Di. Lev. 377) is proved by Is. 346, 
where the destruction of Israel's enemies at Bozrah is 
treated as а 5 пзу. Sennacherib (550) put to death 


the troops of Suzub at the command of Ašur his lord. 
Shalmaneser (.1/о. Obv. 17) burnt the young men and 
maidens in his band of captives. The ban pronounced 
by A&ur-bàni-pal (6101) over his enemies extends also 
to the lower animals (cp Judg. 2048). А sacrificial offer- 
ing of prisoners (ср т S. 15353) is thus recorded by Ašur- 
báni-pal (470): ‘the remainder of the people J put to 
death beside the great steer, where my grandfather 
Sennacherib had been murdered, making lamentation 
for him.’ In 4 R.6340 Ištar figures as the bloodthirsty 
goddess who devours human flesh: алтай dámi 
nisbuti Saaméliti Sér ša là akéli nérpaddu Sa Іа karási : 


9. Human 
sacrifice, etc. 


1 Cp King, йс. 5 f 76. 
2 On human sacrifice cp Lenormant, Etudes accadiennes, 
$112; Sayce, TSBA 425; Menant, PG1 150. 
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'she (the daughter of Anu) has drunk the satisfying 
blood of men, flesh that cannot be eaten, bones that 
cannot be gnawed.’ The probability is that the Baby- 
lonians practised human sacrifice secretly without form- 
ally taking it up into the recognised worship. In the 
older period (of which we have a reminiscence in Gen. 
22), as well as in times of religious declension (2 К. 
1731), the Israelites doubtless borrowed the practice of 
human sacrifice from the peoples in their immediate 
neighbourhood. 

As for offerings to the dead, which indecd are 
forbidden in the OT аз relics of heathenism (Dt. 
26:4), but the practice of which was not unknown 
even at a late date (Jer. 167), evidence of thcir use 
among the Babylonians and Assyrians is of frequent 
occurrence (see A. Jeremias, Vorstellungen vom Leben 
nach dem Tode, 53). The Descent of Ištar closes with 
the charge of the pricst to the necromancer: ‘if she 
vouchsafe not liberation to thee, then turn thy face 
towards her and pour out pure water with precious 
balsam before Tammuz the husband of her youth.' 
A&£ur-báni-pal (Lehmann, Samasiumukin, 223) says: 
adi kispi náb mé ana ébimmé Sarrini alikût mahri fa 
Suófulu arkus: ‘for the lament of the pourer out of 
water on behalf of the spirits of my ancestors, the kings, 
I gave orders because it had been abolished.’ ln the 
burying-places of Sirghula and Elhibba were discovered 
traces of offerings to the dead : calcined date stones, bones 
of oxen, sheep, birds. Representations of sacrifices to 
the dead are given in Perrot, Ze. 361, and Menant, PG 
254. The dirge аз а Babylonian institution is attested 
also by IZzek. 814. The sacrifice of chastity, mentioned 
by Herodotus (1199), is bluntly described in the Epistle 
of Jeremiah (v. 43 [= Baruch 643]). Even in the Nimrod- 
epos, Ištar the goddess of love already appears (491) 
surrounded by a whole troop of attendants: „рѓа 
iltu [star Risiréti famháti à hérimdti: ‘there assembled 
the goddess IStar, the servants, harlots, and concubines.’ 
in the period of religious decay the worship by such 
hieroduli became naturalised in Jerusalem (2 K. 237). 

The subject of lustrations stands in close connection 
with that of sacrifice in the Hebrew Torah, and has a 

: large place in the Babylonian ritual. 
10. Lustrations. The texts relating to it are very 
difficult, especially because they are often written in 
pure ideograms. At the foundation of these purifica- 
tions lies the conception that an unclean substance can 
be removed by a clean, and a clean be taken up by an 
unclean. ‘That which is unclean has a contagious 
character, that which is clean has a sympathetic power. 
So 4 R. 162 : mê fundi ana karpati térma ana ribité 
tubukma marustu ќа émáüki innaSaru ribitu [bal 
ru'tum naditum St kima mê littabth kišpi $a tna ru'ti 
naditi bullulu ana arkati littru;: ‘this water pour 
thou into a pot, then pour out in the street ; let the 
Street carry off the sickness which deprives of strength, 
and let the poison poured into it be washed away like 
the water, let the spell which has united itself with the 
poison poured in be averted.' "The spell (from which 
the sickness proceeds) is transferred to the poison, the 
poison is absorbed by the water, the water is carried off 
by the street ; thus the sufferer has a threefold guarantee 
that he will be healed of his sickness. 

As ingredients were employed such things as from 
their external appearance or internal qualities were 
fitted to be symbols of purity. Water is mentioned 
with special frequency. In lustrations libations of 
water are offered to Šamaš. Marduk and Ea the gcds 
of pure exorcism are honoured with libations and 
sacrifices in the house of sprinkling (077 rimki; s К. 
505:). In the temple was a laver (agudéu). In an 
oath formula (.lag/u. 34, 47) occurs this expression : 
ana iláni Sa Samé mé anamdin kima andku ana káfunu 
alallukun й attunu тай uliilainni: 'loffer water to 
the gods of heaven. As I perform your purification for 
you, so do ye cleanse me.’ The waters of the Euphrates 
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and the Tigris were regarded as having special efficacy 
(-Mimr. Ер. 4919; Zimmern, Sura, 4466, ib. 77); we 
have this interesting passage : ' Dy Marduk's command 
be the bowl with thy guilt, thy ban, taken away like the 
unclean water from thy body and thy hands and 
swallowed up by the earth.' 

Besides water, frequent mention is made of honey (4735), 
wine (Даліна), milk (блм), cream (oiétu); further, bright 
minerals such as salt (2455), alum (Skatu), alkali (? 264577) ; 
and, from the vegetable kingdom, corn (upuntu), the wood of 
various trees, such as cedar (erian), cypress (burášu), palin (grš- 


Stmarru), calamus (#йли fábu; cp 207 nj, rig-gir(onycha?) 
all sorts of incense ($utrinnu, mtp). 

As a clean place—ašru ellu, exactly corresponding 
to the tiny nipp of Nu. 199—the wilderness is frequently 
named.! 4 R. $43: mamit ana séri afri elli lišeşi, 
‘let the ban depart to the wilderness, the clean place’ 
(cp 4 R. 142), 4 R. 5651: ana pin namassé $a séri 
pini&i Su&ni, * to the beasts of the wilderness turn thy 
face.’ It is ona similar conception of the wilderness as 
the clean place that the Israelite custom of sending the 
goat for Azazel into the wilderness on the day of Atone- 
ment appears to rest (but see AZAZEL). Of the other 
goat also which had to be burnt, Josephus remarks 
(<in. ii. 103) that before the burning it had to be 
brought to a very clean place—(els кабарштато» ҳоріор). 

Purity—physical cleanliness—is postulated in every 
sacrificial act, as in every exercise of religion (4 R. 2316: 
Kd eHéti ikkå mahharka г * with pure hands he sacrifices 
before thee.’ 4 R. 19 no. 2: Ае misi &dti&a ubbib, 
‘wash thy hand, purify thy hand.’ Aaglu 10869 : z/urn 
Kéru misd kåt Sérumma Xóru misi АИЙ, 'the morning 
dawn is past, I have washed my hands ; the morning 
glow has shone, I have washed my hands'). All who 
were sick or who associated with those who were unclean 
became themselves unclean. (4 R.6264: Zê ella lå 
ellita ul itamar, ' theunclean man, the unelean woman, 
shall he not look проп '). 

That contact with the dead defiled may be assumed as matter 
of course; of sexual defilement this is expressly stated by 
Herodotus (1 198) ; cp К. 26 no. 5: sinnistu Sa Дога lá Чата 
ustamhir ardatu ša &dtása (д misa tttaplas: ‘to a woman 


whose hand is not pure, he has joined himself ; at a maid-servant 
whose hand is not washed, he has looked.’ 


Foods also were distinguished as clean and unclean. 
In the prayer addressed to the sun-god we often meet 
with such expressions as these: simma lu'u ikulu istu 
ipšušu ulappitu ukabbisu, ‘if he perchance has eaten, 
drunken, anointed with, touched, or trodden on, aught 
that was unclean.’ In the calendar given in 5 R. 48 49 
occur food prohibitions. For the gth of Ivvar fish is 
forbidden, for the 3oth of Ab swine flesh (3ér Xa), for 
the 27th of Tišri swine flesh, beef (3x alpi), for the roth 
of Marhesvan dates, for the 25th of Iyvar, 29th of 
Kisleu, and 6th of Tebet eontact with women. 

The Babylonian ritual of purification urgently needs 
systematic exhibition, especially on account of its close 
connection with OT views. Nowack (//-1 275) re- 
marks with truth that the biblical ideas of clean and 
unclean had their rise elsewhere than on the soil of 
Yahwism (ep Smend, Re/.-gesch. 334). In such a law 
of purification as that which we find in Lev.14 un- 
questionably many pre-fsraelitie representations аге 
present. The cedar-wood mentioned in Lev. 14 4 is one 
of the cleansing media of the Babylonian ritual also 
(4 К. 1632 5 К. 5115); the bird which in Lev. 147 is 
charged with carrying off the leprosy into space is often 
met with in Babylonian litanies (4 R.426 4 К. 592, 
rev. 14: ‘I will rend asunder my wickedness, let the 
bird carry it away up to the sky’). The sevenfold 
sprinkling of the person to be cleansed (Lev. 147) recalls 
such passages as 4 R.2632: adi sibifu sumur ameéli 
Suatu pususma, ‘seven times anoint the body of that 
man.' 'The besmearing with blood on the tip of the 
right ear, on the right thumb, on the great toe of the 


1 The desert is perhaps regarded as pure because it receives 
unpurified and dead bodies without harm. 
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right foot, prescribed in Lev.14:r4 has its analogies 
in many magical texts (cp 244.$A 79152: афла ella 
іна ERubáni ša énifu ina ubdnigsu sihirti ina iumélitu 
Jukun, ‘lay the shining stone on the lashes[?] of his 
eyes, on his little finger, on his left side"). Ап 
interesting parallel to the offering of purification pre- 
scribed for the poor, which follows the magical operation 
prescribed in Lev.1421:, occurs in K. 8380. There the 
person to be purified is bidden take hold of the hands of 
the sacrificer who pours water upon the hand of the 
sufferer, lays incense upon the dish, and solemnly pre- 
pares the sacrificial meal Then, further, we read: 
Summa rubü §0 tu kid issüru ana maklite ikalu umma 
muskinu Šu libbi fui ikalu, ‘if he is a rich man he 
shall hand over a dove (?) to be burned, but if he is 
a pauper he shall cause the heart of a sheep to be 
burned.’ 


i. Points of resemblance.—(a) A large number of 
expressions relating to sacrifice are common to both 
rituals—e.g., Aurbannu (272), zibu 
11. Summary. (ni). идти (chy), kardbu (37g3) 
tabáku (nap), &apáru (p32). (ё) In bloody sacrifices, 
the same species of animals are employed (ox, sheep, 
goat) Animals of a year old are preferred, sacrifices 
ofa more advanced age are rare. Female animals are in 
the one case used for purifications, in the other (Nu. 1527) 
for sin offerings. ‘The offering of defective animals was 
in the one case allowed for purposes of augury, in the 
other for free-will offerings (Lev. 2223). Generally speak- 
ing, both rituals required that the victim should be 
without blemish. As in the Babylonian ritual the 
sattu&&u—i.e., the regular and obligatory sacrifices—lies 
at the foundation of the worship, so also in P, and still 
more in lzekiel, 15 the 427402, the regular daily offering, 
made statutory and the centre of the whole divine 
service. (c) As for unbloody sacrifices, among the 
Babylonians systematic use was made of various 
materials of which the employment in Israel was only 
exceptional, such as wine, water, oil. The incense 
offering ( 4u/rinmu) was unknown to early Israel. All 
the more striking is the frequent and important place it 
takes in the ritual law of P which provides a special 
altar for the 4éfdreth. Jeremiah (620) has a polemic 
against it as a modern and outlandish innovation. The 
unknown author of Is. 653 names Babylon as the land 
in which sacrifices are offered in gardens, and incense 
offered upon bricks (cp CAors. 172 ; Sarg. Ann. 434; 
4 R. 4953). The incense offering of post-exilie Israel 
may perhaps have been borrowed from the Babylonian 
ritual. 


ii. Points of difference. —(a) In the vegetable offerings 
of the Hebrew 'Гогаһ only those products figure which 
represent a right of private ownership acquired by 
labour and trouble. Honey, cream, milk, fruit occur 
frequently as Babylonian offerings, but never amongst 
those of the OT. The wine libation is no longer an 
independent offering in P (SACRIFICE, § 35), Ezekiel 
prohibited it altogether—doubtless, however, only on 
account of abuses connected with it (1 S, 114). (2) As 
regards bloody sacrifices, offerings of fish and game 
were excluded from the Hebrew ritual. Both are 
inherently the property of Yahwe and thus not appro- 
priate as sacrificial gifts. The fish offering, on the 
other hand, is frequently mentioned in Assyrian and 
late Babylonian inscriptions, and game offerings were in 
great favour. In 7794-904. 74/ff we read: ‘herds of 
hinds, stags, chamois (?), wild goats, which I had taken 
in hunting in large numbers, I brought together like 
sheep, and the progeny that was born of them I offered 
as my heart bade me, along with pure sacrificial lambs, 
to the god A&ur.' 

(c) As for the fundamental idea underlying sacrifice, 
the Hebrew sacrifice in its older form gave a special 
development to the conception of a sacral communion 
between God and the worshipper as represented in the 
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act of offering (єр Wellh. Meid. 114); the Babylonian 
cultus, on the other hand, affords no trace of this. АП 
the more strongly is the idea of the purificatory and 
propitiatory character of sacrifice which comes into the 
foreground in P and Ezekiel conspicuous in the Baby- 
Ionian cultus. Singular to say, however, that shows not 
the faintest trace of dXü»z (SACRIFICE, $ 27), ZatfdiA 
(SACRIFICE, $ 28); we may assume that the sin and the 
trespass offering of the Hebrew Torah, although all 
that we know of their technique is wholly of post-exilic 
date, were entirely of Israelite growth. Teele 


RIVAL (ПУХ), 15.16 RV, AV ADVERSARY. 


RIVER. For the rivers and streams mentioned in 
the EV, see, generally, GEOGRAPHY, $ 5 ; PALESTINE, 
88 о, 13; EGYPT, $ 6; ASSYRIA, $ 4; MOAB, § 4/.; 
also EUPHRATES, JORDAN, NILE, ete. 


The regular word for river is 1. zá/iir (ул), М. Sem., Ar. 
nahr is probably a loan-word). See GEOGRAPHY, § 5, and cp 
ARAM-NAHARAIM. Other words occasionally so rendered are :— 

2. Par (уму; cp CANAL, GEOGRAPHY, § s [ii.]) used regu- 
larly of the Nive [g.z.] or of its arms, once of a mining-shaft 
(Job 28 то), and in Dan. 12 5-7 of the Tigris. The last mentioned 
unrestricted use of the word appears again in later Hebrew. 

з. я4йа! (ny, М. Sem.) corresponds to the Ar. тойу or 
torrent-valley ; see GEOGRAPHY, § 5[iv.], and cp BROOK. 

T wo terms appear to designate primarily canals or conduits:— 

4. уйба! È, A/flow, run), Jer. 17st (ixuás [BNAQ]) of 
which 'zaZ (5-ум in Dan. 82 f. 6t (see UrA1) seems to be а 
mere phonetic variation. Cp the form yaZa/* in plu. Is. 30 25 
(EV * streams’), 44 4 (EV ‘ watercourses’). 

5. péleg (пък), Ps. 46 4[5] 659[10]. Cp péelaggoth, Job2017 
EV ‘river,’ in Judg. 515, RV ‘ watercourses’ (so Moore ; cp, 
however, Bu., Now.). 

For the sake of completeness mention may here be made of :— 

6. 'aphik (үрк), see BROOK. 


7. «ей (QN), Nu. 2115, AV ‘stream’; on the meaning see 
ASHDOTH-PISGAH. 
8. nósélint (pon, lit. ‘flowing ’), Ps. 78 16 Cant. 4 15, ‘streams. 


RIVER OF EGYPT (coy) bM). 
BROOK OF. 


RIVER OF THE WILDERNESS (n2un Sn). 
See ARABAH, BROOK OF THE. 


RIZIA (999), 1 Ch. 739 RV, АУ REZIA. 


RIZPAH (1237; $ 71, ‘pavement’; pecpaà [BAL), 
daughter of Атан [4.v.] Saul' concubine, 2 5.37 
218 f., (pedido 0 [in v. 8]. According to the existing 
tradition ‘Ishbosheth’ was angry with Abner for taking 
possesssion of his father's concubine, and Abner 
indignantly repelled the accusation (on 2 5.88 see 
NABAL)  Winckler, however, plausibly holds (G/2 196) 
that the original tradition interpreted this fact differently, 
and that in reality Abner had dethroned ‘ Ishbosheth,’ 
and signified his assumption of Saul's erown by taking 
possession of Saul's wife (cp 1211 1622). The pathetie 
story of Rizpah's conduct when her two sons ARMONI 
(see SAUL, $ 6) and MEPHIBOSHETH [ф.т.] and the 
five sons of Michal or rather MERAB [g.v.] had been 
put to death, to remove the blood-guiltiness of the land, 
is also, according to Winckler (G/ 2241), unhistorical ; 
hesuspects mythological affinities, and compares themyth 
of Niobe (Preller, Griech Myth. 2269). According to 
2 5.911 f£, it was on hearing of the act of Rizpah, 
that David sent for the bones of Saul and Jonathan, 
that they might be buried together in the sepulchre of 
Kish at Zela, or rather Laish (=Shalishah). See 
ZELAH. 

On the Rizpah-story see further RS) 419 7, and on the 
mode of execution (pin) see HANGING, 24; on the source of 


the narrative, see SAMUEL (Books), $$ 4/7; We. CH 263; Bu. 
Ni Sa. 257 f, PIRC? 


ROAST. See COOKING, § 6; SACRIFICE, § 6. 


See EGYPT, 


ROBE, the rendering suggests an outer garment of 
some richness, more elaborate and elegant than an 
ordinary mantle. 
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The word occurs most frequently as the rendering of (277 (see 
MANTLE, $ 2 [6]), occasionally, too, of addéreth, Jon. 36, and 
(for MT éder) M1. 28 (see 22, 5), and of mahalasdth, 15.322 RV 
(see 15. 7), стол, Lk. 1522 2046 Rev. 611 7 9 13. (see 10. 16), 
and xAauus, Mt. 27 28 (see 20. 20). It is applied to the more 
general terms Aged (1 К. 221030 || 2 Ch. 15929; see Dress, 
$ т[1]), and aes (Lk. 23 11, RV ' apparel '), and is once used to 
render 4uttoneth (15. 2221), on which see Tunic. See Dress, 
MANTLE, and cp CLoTHING, GARMENT. 


ROBOAM (Mt.17), RV REHOBOAM. 


ROCK. т. У, улу. See NAMES or Gon, $ 15, 
and Zur. [Under Zur thirty-five places are cited where sar 
seems to have become altogether a synonym for ‘God.’ In 
twenty-one of these © (from a dread of materialism?) has 0е0, 
in four Воуӣбс, in four púa; кур:осѕ (Is. 17 то), ŝíxaros (1 S. 2 2), 
kría rus (2 S. 22 32), арт:Аиттор (Ps. 59 27 [26]) each occur once ; 
and in Dt. 32 37 Hab. 1 12 © shows a different text.) 


г. yoo, séla. See SELA. Па 2 5.222 Ps. 183 [2], 
31 4 [3] 42то [о], 54а is a synomyn of szz, and a divine 
title. König (.Szy/zszi&, тоо) finds sv once used of a 
heathen god, but \уор (EV ‘his rock’) in Is.319, if 
correct, is parallel to wiy (EV ‘his princes’). See 
Crit. Dib.] 

3. Typ, md'óz (Judg.626 RV), cp FORTRESS; 4. 
eo hallamis (Job289), cp FLINT; 5. nz, kēph (Jer. 
429 Job306) ; ep CEPHAS, SIMON PETER. 

ROCKBADGER (}Dt”, Lev. 115 КУ), EV Coney. 


ROD. Of the following words, the first three are 
also rendered ‘staff’; see Is. 3032 (the staff of judg- 
ment); Ps. 234 (maz, || myyn, see STAFF, 1); Gen. 3210 
(Jacob's staff); for a very special sense of поо and 
nay, see SCEPTRE. 

I. 1009, sna feh (у/ 702, to stretch out): of the staff or wand of 
the traveller (Gen. 38 1825, etc.), shepherd (Ex. 4 2, etc.), wonder- 
worker (Ex.7912, etc.), warrior (1 5.1427 43), task- master 
(1s. 9 3 [4], etc.), ruler (Jer. 48 17, etc.) ; an implement of punish- 
ment (Is. 30 31), used also in beating out black cummin (4ай, 
15. 9827). The ‘rods’ in Nu. 17 17 //. [17 2 /.] are apparently 
‘shafts,’ Ze., arrows or spears. Л/аѓ/ей is also rendered ‘staft’ 
(the staff of judgment), Is. 3032. Cp the Ar. xadz¢, Doughty, 
Az. Des. VIa, 379: 

2. Dag, Sébet, cp Ass. šabatu, ‘to beat’ (whence 520ге, ‘staff, 
as something to beat with, but also ‘massacre,’ Frd. Del.) 
(a) As an implement of punishment (Prov. 1013 1324); the 
hastinado as authorised hy law is referred to in Dt. 25 1-3, and 
(probably) Dt. 22 18. See Law AND JUSTICE, 8 12. In B the 
verbs are pagtryovy, maióeUew ; pagóigev is used опу of 
threshing in agriculture. (4) As used for beating cummin 
(kammón, 15. 28 27). (c) Of the shepherd's staff, or club-stick 
(Ar. naf), Ps. 93 4 Lev. 27 32 Ezek. 20 37. (4) Of the ruler's 
staff; see ScEPTRE. (е) Of a weapon, in time of stress, 2 5. 
2321. Both ma/fek and šélef are used also metaphorically in 
the sense of ‘tribe ' (see TRIBE). 

3. 702, wakkel, literally a shoot or wand (Jer. 1 11 Gen. 30 37, 
etc.); of traveller's staff, Gen. 3211; of the shepherd's, 1 S. 
174243 Zech. 11 7 1014 ; once perhaps of a crutch, see STAFF, 
з. Used in rhabdomancy, Hos. 4 12 (see Divination, $ 2 (1]). 

4. 70П, Afer, used only metaphorically (but as representing 
its literal sense of ‘shoot,’ ‘scion’ or ‘twig’), 1s. 11 1 Prov. 1431. 

5. páB8os, 1 Cor. 421 Heb.94 Rev.227 llr 125 1915, all, 
except 1 Cor. (/.с.) and Rev. 11 1, influenced by OT. 

The ‘beating with rods’ (рав беи) in Acts1622 2 Cor. 
1125 is the Roman punishment inflicted by the lictors (EV 
* serjeants,' paB8oUxoc : Acts 16 35 38). 


RODANIM (DYH), rCh1; Аут, RV; AV 
DODANIM. 
ROE. The rendering of: 1. 5207, У (Ar. za^y, Aram. 


[абуй [cp 'ТАвїтнА], Ass. sabříū; борк [BRAL!) in EV of 
т Ch. 128, and 2 S. 218 (^ wild roe,’ lit. ‘roe that is in the field,’ 
cp RVmg.), and, with RVmx. ‘gazelle,’ in EV of Cant. 27 (© 
8vvájeatv) 9 and 17 (B Sdpxwrt) 3 5 (B Gvvápeauw) 814 ; AV only 
in Ecclus. 27 20 (RV ‘ gazelle’); also the rendering of the fem. 
form sébiyyah, n'as, in Cant. 4 5 7 3[4] RV (RVmg. ‘gazelle,’ 
not in AV). When mentioned as an article of food 507 is 
rendered Roebuck (Dt.12:522 145 1522 І К. 123 [53], АУ; 
RV ‘ gazelle’). 

2. ya'dlah, лор", Prov. 519, RV, DoE; ср болт, $ 2. 

3. ‘pher, 75у, Cant. 45 7314), AV ‘young тое, RV ‘fawn,’ 
see HART. 

4. yahmür, WON (lit, гей’), Dt. 145 т K. 423 [5:315 АУ 
FarLow-DEER (BovBados (АЈ, in Dt.]; B in Dt., and BAL in 
Ki. om. ?). 
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Like the GAZELLE and Hart, the roe is chiefly 
alluded to for its swiftness, and partly on account of 
its grace and beauty is a favourite image of female 
charms.! On the species in general see Солт, $ 2, and 
note that the name yahmir (no. 4 above) is still used 
by the Arabs for the true Cervus capreolus (cp Dr. 
Deut., ad loc. and see ANTELOPE). The Capreolus 
capra, with which the yaZzr has also been identified, 
is a small form found distributed over Europe and 
W. Asia, and still occurs in Palestine; specimens of it 
were seen by Tristram on Lebanon, and by Conder 
( Tent- Work, от [1887]) on Mt. Carmel. The fallow- 
deer (ep AV), Cervus dama, is а native of N. Africa 
and of the countries surrounding the Mediterranean, 
whence it has been introduced into many civilised 
countries. It occurs also in N. Palestine, but is said 
to be scarce. А nearly allied species, C. mesopotamicus, 
is found in parts of W. Persia. A. E. 5.—5. A. C. 


ROGELIM (2273; рогеАЈезм [ВА], pakaBern 
[L] ; the home of ‘ Barzillai the Gileadite' (2 S. 1727 
1931). The existence of such a place is questionable. 
Probably the passages relative to Darzillai are based on 
an earlier passage respecting MEPHIBOSHETI [4.2 8 2] 
which had already become corrupt, and mbya (Rogelim) 
is a corruption of oi ma Beth-gallim, 2.е., Beth-gilgal 
(see GALLIM ; SAUL, § 4). 

The corruption arose from a scribe's lapsus oculi. In 2 S. 
1727 f. the.true text probably ran (see BAL and cp Yarn) 


avo unu) meg nue серлэр "uos ор. Bue 
pap was miswritten эр О the consequence of which was 
that one scribe (followed by MT and 554) wrote руч, and 
another (followed by 5L) wrote D'2p72, instead of moxmae. 
The qveyxay of GBAL represents mall (cp Judg. 317 Jh 


2 5.193: was harmonised, as to the name of Barzillai’s home, 
with 2 S. 17 27 in each of the texts, TRG 


ROHGAH (nim Kt nim Kr.) a name in a 
genealogy of ASHER (g.v. § qii). In 1 Ch. 734 [Ahi] 
and Rohghah " becomes [Ay iloyia [B], [Axileypa ora 
[A], [Heir] Kat paroye [L.]; but roaga; Pesh. om. 
passage); cp Air, 2. 


ROIMUS (poeimoy [B], т 
RENUM, 1. 


ROLL. 1. nbus. mégtllih,; xapriov, xaprns, KepaNis), 
Jer. 362, etc. See WRITING. 
2. |" 75, sayon; for Ар '3 G has róuov карой peyáàov 


Esd. as Елга 8 


A tablet of wood or 


[BNQ] róuor шо icum [МЕКУ Stabler! 
1 For the gilyGnim of 15.3 23 


stone is probably meant. Is. S xf. 
cp Mirrok, end. 


3. 750, stfhar, Ezra0 r, RV *archives.' 
cp HISTORICAL LrrERATURE, 

ROLLER SH naa nei OD onl. ie, 
Ezek. 30 21, one of the few references to surgical practice 
in the EV (see MEDICINE). i//il from 4'entwine (used 
in Ezek. 164 of swaddling, cp derivative in Job 839) is 
properly a bandage (cp Toy's rendering in 5807) 
rather than a poultice (as (5). 


ROMAMTI-EZER (VY “0007, $23, according to 
the Chronicler a son of Heman: 1 Ch. 2544: POXMEI 
yior wà. pomeAyer [B, superser. w0 D*^], pam- 


€MOI єтєр, pwmeð miezep [А]. pamaGiezep [L], 
romemthiezer [Vg.]), but see HEMAN. 


ROMANS (EPISTLE) 


History of criticism (88 1-3). 

What ‘ Romans’ seems to be 
(8 4). 

Contents ($ 5) 

Nota letter ($$ 6-8). 

Structure (88 0-13). 25). 

Late date ($8 14-18). Literature ($ 26). 


Of Epistles to the Romans Old-Christian Literature 
is acquainted with two—that of Paul and that of 


See WRITING and 


Conclusion ($ 19). 

Author ($8 20-22). 

His date (8 23). 

Value of Work ($ 24). 
Defenders of authenticity (§ 


1 If these animals were sacred to the goddess of love (see 
GAZELLE), another plausible origin of the reference might be 
sought for. 
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Ignatius. As regards the latter, the reader is referred 
to what has been said under OLD-CHRISTIAN LITERA- 
TURE ($ 28 /.). The ' Epistle of Paul to the Romans’ 
has come down to us from antiquity not as a separate 
work but as one of the most distinguished members of a 
group—the ‘epistles of Paul’ (érieroAal IIasAov)—in 
which its title in the shortest form, followed by Ti. WH 
among others (after NABC, ete. ), is ‘to Romans’ (mpàs 
“Pwpaiovs). 

From the beginning (first by Marcion, about 1.40 А.р.) 
the work, as an integral part of the authoritative 

А ‘Apostle’ (0 "А тдстоћоѕ, тд йтосто- 
о Eistory of Nó) — Le. Раш (ILabAos)— in other 
ditional view words as a canonical writing, was 

' tacitly recognised as the work of the 
apostle Paul. This continued without a break till 1792. 
Justin took no notice of Paul; Irenæus and ‘Tertullian 
—the latter with a scornful 'h:ireticorum apostolus ' 
on his lips—laboured to raise the *apostle' in the 
estimation of the faithful (cp PAUL, 8 48) ; but no one 
ever thought of doubting the genuineness of the lctters 
attributed to the apostle—or of defending it. During 
the whole of that period the question did not so much 
as exist. 

There is indeed a very old discussion— perhaps it had 
already arisen even in the second century—as to the 

existenee of the epistle in two forms, a 
2. Theory of у. ; es р e 25 
compositeness onger and a shorter, even after omis- 
' sion of the two last chapters (15, 16). 
Origentaxes Marcion withthis last omission ; but Origen's 
older contemporary Tertullian says nothing of that, 
though he several times reprimands the heretic for having 
tampered with the text of chaps. 1-14. The probability 
is that Tertullian had no acquaintance with chaps. 15. 
At any rate, he made no citation from them in his 
polemic against Marcion (adv. Marc. 513-14), although 
in its course he leaves none of the previous chapters 
(1-14) unreferred to and speaks of one expression— 
‘tribunal Christi’ (14:o)—as written 'in clausula' 
[epistulx]; ep van Manen, Laulus, 2101-118. 

In recent times the tradition of the text as regards 
chaps. 15-16 has frequently come under discussion. 
‘The conclusion is not only that the chapters in question 
were unknown to Marcion and probably also to other 
ancient witnesses, including lren;ieus and Cyprian, but 
also that there were in circulation at an early date MSS. 
in which the doxology Rom. 1625-27 either occurred 
alone immediately after 1423 or was entirely wanting 
(cp Ti.; Sanday-Headlam, Comm, (1895), 89/7; S. 
Davidson, /z/r.), 1894, 1120-123). 

To these facts were added, at a later date, considerations 
based on the contents of chaps. 15-16 tending to show that they 
hardly fitted in with chaps. 1-14. Semler (Diss. de duplici 
affendice ep. Pauli ad Rom. 1762; Paraphrasis ef. ad 
Romanos, 1769), soon afterwards supported by Eichhorn (777. 
tn das УГ), held chap. 15 / to be by Paul but not to have 
originally belonged to the Epistle to the Romans. Baur (75. 
Ztschr., 1836, Paulus, 1845, ср Paulus, 1 [1866] 393-409), 
followed, in the main, among others by Schwegler (Л асйаў. 
Zeitalter), Zeller( ACL), S. Davidson (rod. (9, 1894, 1 123-131), 
and controverted by Kling ($7. K7., 18 7), De Wette and others, 
maintained the piece to be spurious. one Baur, many scholars 
have endeavoured to steer a middle course hy seeking—in very 
divergent ways, it is true—for the close of the letter supposed 
lost, in chaps. 15, 16. So among others, Lucht (Ueber die 
beiden letzten Kapp. des Rémerbriefs, 1871), Volkmar (Rémer- 
brief, 1875), Scholten (74.7, 1876), Bruckner (Reihenfolge, 
1290), Baljon (Gesch. v. d. Boeken des NVs. 1901, p. 95-6). In 
these various attempts an important part was always played by 
the conjecture, first put forth by Schulz (SZ. A7., 1829), that in 
Rom. 161-20 what we really have is an epistle of Paul to the 
Ephesians. 

In this direction—that of holding more Pauline 
epistles than one to have been incorporated with each 
other or amalgamated together to form the canonical 
epistle to the Romans—the way had already been led 
(leaving 15, 16 out of account) by Heumann in 1765. 

He argued, according to Meyer (A'onini. (3) [1859], etc.), for 
the ‘strange hypothesis' that a new Epistle to the Romans 
begins at chap. 12, whilst chap. 16 contains two postscripts (27. 


1-24 and 25-27) to the first. Eichhorn (4772.0), 1827) guessed 
that Paul in reading over the epistle after it had been written 
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by an amanuensis made various additions with his own hand. 
C. Н. Weisse (PAzlos. Dogm. 13855) held Rom. 9-11 to be a later 
insertion. He found moreover a number of minor insertions in 
the Epistle, and finally concluded that chaps. 9-10--16 1-16, 204, 
prd wb had belonged originally to an Epistle of Paul to the 
Ephesians (cp his Beitr. sur Kritik der paul. Br. 1867, edited 
by Sulze. Laurent (Veutest. Studien, 1866) supposed Paul 
to have written with his own hand to his Epistle to the 
Romans a number of notes which subsequently by accident 
found their way into the text. Renan (S£ аи!) was of 
opinion that Paul had published his Epistle to the Romans in 
several forms—e.g., chaps. 1-11+15; chaps. 1-14 4-16 (part); out 
of these forms the epistle known to us ultimately grew. Straat- 
man (2.77, 1868, 38-57), controverted by Rovers (74, 310-325), 
came to the conclusion that chaps. 19-14 do not fit in with what 
precedes ; that these craic along with chap. 16 helong to an 
Epistle of Paul to the Ephesians; and that the close of the 
Epistle to the Romans, properly so called, is found in chap. 15. 
Spitta (Zur Gesch. u. Litt. des Urchristentums, 116-30, 1893) 
contended, and at a later date (31-193, 1901) reaffirmed, though 
with some modifications of minor importance, that our Epistle 
to the Romans is the result of a fitting-together of two epistles 
written hy Paul at separate times, one before and one after his 
visit to Rome, and addressed to the Christians there. The first 
and longer, a well rounded whole, consisted of 1 1-1136, 158-33, 
1621-27; the second, partly worked into the first, has not 
reached us in its entirety ; we recognise with certainty only the 
portions : 121-157 and 16 1-20. 

Pierson-Naber (Verisimilia, 1886), controverted by Kuenen 
(ТЛ. T, 1886, cp van Manen, Lyblad van de Hervorming, 1887, 
No. 4, and Bibl. mod. Theol. 1887), point to a number of Joinings 
and sutures, traces of manipulation and compilation, in the 
traditional text of the Epistle to the Romans, with a view to 
proving its acera conditio. Michelsen (7%. 7, 1886-7) sought 
to distinguish in that text five or six editions of Paul's Epistle, 
in the course of which various far-reaching modifications may be 
supposed to have been made. Sulze (Prot. Airchenztg. 1888, 
no. 42) pressed still further for the recognition of additions and 
insertions. Vólter repeated his ‘ Votum, etc.’ (recorded in 77. 7, 
1889) in a separate publication (Die Komposition der paulin. 
Hauptbriefe,t, 1890), and sought to proveagain that our canonical 
Epistle to the Romans is the fruit of repeated redaction and 
expansion of a genuine epistle of the apostle. 


'Thus, there has been no lack of effort on the part of 
scholars to satisfy themselves and each other of the 
composite character of the traditional text. Equally 
decided, however, at least with most of them, is the 
opinion that nevertheless the text is, for the most part, 
and in the main, from the hand of Paul. This con- 
viction was for a long time tacitly assumed, rather than 
explicitly expressed. So even by Baur, Weisse, and 
Straatman, whilst it was brought to the foreground, with 
friendly yet polemical emphasis, as against the representa- 
tives of ‘advanced criticism,’ by Spitta. As regards 
the others mentioned above, most hesitation was to be 
noticed in Pierson-Naber, Michelsen, and V6lter ; but 
even these, one and all, continued to speak of an original 
letter, written by Paul to the Romans. 

Not a few writers continued simply to maintain the 
prima facte character of the canonical epistle or, as 
occasion offered, to defend it in their notes and dis- 
cussions, commentaries and introductions. 

For details, Aro et contra, and some guidance through the 
extensive literature, the student may consult Holtzmann, 72. (3), 
1892, 242-6; Sanday-Headlam, Cos. 1895, pp. 85-98; Zahn, 
Ktn£. (9), 1900, 1268-299; for а more complete though not always 
accurate account of the doubts regarding the unity of the work, 
Clemen, Die Einheitlichkeit der paulin. Briefe, 1894, cp TAT, 
1895, 640 ff. 

The first to break in all simplicity with the axiom of 
the genuineness of our canonical epistle to the Romans, 
though without saying so in so many 


nu words, was E. Evanson. He appended 
Bee oned. to The Dissonance of the four generally 


received Evangelists, 1792, some con- 
siderations against the justice of the received view which 
regarded Paul as author of the epistle—considerations 
based upon the contents themselves and a comparison 
between them and Acts (pp. 256-261). Controverted 
by Priestley and others, Evanson's arguments soon fell 
into oblivion. 

Sixty years afterwards Bruno Bauer (Aritik der 
paulin. Briefe, 1852, 347-76) took up the work of 
Evanson, without, so far as appears, being acquainted 
with the writings of that scholar. Не was not successful, 
however, in gaining a hearing—not at least until after 
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he had repeated his doubts in more compendious form 
in his Christus м. die Casaren (1877, pp. 371-380). 

Soon afterwards A.D. Loman (‘ Quzestiones paulinze' 
in 74. Т, 1882) developed the reasons which seemed to 
him to render necessary a revision of the criticism of the 
epistles of Paul which was then current. Without going 
into details as regarded Romans, he declared all the 
epistles to be the productions of a later time. Rud. 
Steck (Der Galaterbricf nach seiner Echtheit untersucht, 
nebst kritischen Bemerkungen zu den pauliniscken Haupt- 
briefen, 1888) came to the same conclusion and took 
occasion to point out some peculiarities connected with 
the Epistle to the Romans. The same investigation 
was more fully carried out, and substantially with the 
same result, by W. C. van Manen (Paulus /7. De brief 
aan de Romeinen, 1891 ; cp Handleiding voor de Oudchr. 
letterkunde, 1900, ch. 8, $$ 10-19), and Prof. W. B. 
Smith of Tulane University, Louisiana, has recently 
begun independently to follow the same path. ‘lhe 
Outlook (New York) of Nov. 1900 contained a pre- 
liminary article by him, signed ‘ Clericus ' (a misprint for 
* Criticus'), and in the Journal of Biblical Literature, 
1901, а series of articles bearing the author's own name 
was begun—the first entitled ‘ Address and Destination 
of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans,’ and the second 
* Unto Romans : 15 and 16.' 

The newer criticism has made itself heard and goes 
forward on its path in spite of much opposition and 
strife, applauded by some, rejected by many. For its 
character and aims see PAUL, $$ 34-36, and cp $$ 
37-48. Its desire is to read 'the Epistle of Paul to 
the Romans’ as well as the rest of the canonical books 
without any fear of the ban that lies upon aught that 
may perchance prove to be contrary to tradition, whether 
ecclesiastical or scientifico; uninfluenced by any ante- 
cedent presumption as to the correctness of the current 
views as to contents, origin, or meaning of the text as it 
has come down to us, however highly esteemed be the 
quarter— Tübingen or any other—from which they have 
reached us; free, too, from the dominion of any con- 
viction, received by faith merely, and held to be superior 
to any test of examination, as to the epistle being in- 
dubitably the work of Paul and of Paul alone. lt seeks 
to read the epistle in the pure light of history, exactly 
as it appears after repeated examination has been made 
on every side, as it at last presents itself to the student 
who really wishes to take knowledge of the contents 
with as little prejudice as possible. 

Coming before us, as it does, as a component part of 
the group known as ‘the Epistles of Paul,’ handed down 

2 , from ancient times, Romans appears 

E un d indeed to be neither more nor less 
ОБО ав an epistle of the apostle, written 
probably at Corinth and addressed to the Christians at 
Rome, whom he hopes to visit ere long after having made 
a journey to Jerusalem. Both superscription and sub- 
scription, as well as tradition, indicate this, even if we 
leave out of aceount the words ‘in Rome’ (év ‘Pw&uy) and 
‘to those in Rome’ (rois év ‘Pwuy) which are wanting in 
some MSS in 1715. We have only, in connection with 
the superscription and subscription, to look at the manner 
in which the epistle begins and ends (Iz-:5 I5 14-16 27), 
at the way in which the writer throughout addresses his 
readers as brethren (113 714 812 10: 1125 121 15 14 f. 
30 1617), stirs them up, admonishes them and discusses 
with them, as persons with whom he stands on a friendly 
footing, and has opened a correspondence on all sorts 
of subjects. The appearance of Tertius as amanuensis 
(1622) need cause no surprise, it being assumed that 
perhaps Paul himself may not have been very ready with 
the pen. 

lf we turn for a little from a consideration of the 
literary form to occupy ourselves more with the con- 
tents, the first thing that strikes us is the 
ыша eave: conspicuously methodical way in which 
the writer has set forth his material. After an address 
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and benediction (11-7), an introduction (18-15), and a 
Statement of what he regards as the essential matter as 
regards the preaching of the gospel—a thing not to be 
ashamed of but to be everywhere preached as a power 
of God for the salvation of every believer whether Jew 
or Greek (116 )—come two great doetrinal sections 
followed by an ethieal section. ‘The first doctrinal 
section, 1 18-8 39, is devoted to the elucidation of the truth 
that the gospel is the means for the salvation of Jews 
and Greeks, because in it is revealed the righteousness 
of God from faith to faith ; the other, 9-11, to an earnest 
discussion of what seems to be a complete rejection of 
the Jews by God; the third, the ethical section (121- 
1513), to a setting forth of the conduct that befits the 
Christian both towards God and towards man in general, 
and towards the weak and their claims in particular. 

In substance the doctrine is as follows. Sin has 
alienated all men, Jews and Gentiles alike, from God, 
so that neither our natural knowledge of God nor the 
law is able to help us(118-32o0). A new way of salvation 
is opened up, ' God's righteousness has been manifested ' 
(dtxacoovrvn Өєо0 wepavépwrat) for all men without dis- 
tinction, by faith in relation to Jesus Christ (321-31). It 
is aecordingly of no importance to be descended from 
Abraham according to the tlesh ; Abraham in the higher 
sense is the father of those who believe (4). Justified by 
faith, we have peace with God and the best hopes for 
the future (5). Let no one, however, suppose that the 
doctrine of grace, the persuasion that we are under 
grace, not under the law, will conduce to sin or bring 
the law into contempt. Such conclusions can and 
must be peremptorily set aside (6-7). The emancipated 
life of the Christian, free from the law of sin and death, 
is a glorious one (8). Israel, the ancient people of the 
promises with its great privileges, appears indeed to be 
rejected, yet will finally be gathered in (9-11). The life 
of Christians, in relation to God and man, must in every 
respect give evidence of complete renewal and absolute 
consecration (121-1513). Finally, a closing word as to 
the apostle's vocation which he hopes to fulfil in Rome 
also; a commendation of Phoebe, greetings, exhorta- 
tions, benedictions, and an ascription of praise to God 
(15 14-1627). 

If, at a first inspection, the work presents itself to us 
as an epistle written by Paul to the Christians at Rome, 
6. Difficulties: e pd ш d о ох 

not a letter: cult to a here to ge а view. iffi- 

Е cuities arise on every side. То begin 
opening and . . : 
oloke. with —as regards the form that is 
assumed, We are aequainted with no 
letters of antiquity with any such exordium as this: 
‘Paul, bond-slave of Jesus Christ, called an apostle, 
separated unto the gospel of God to all those 
who are in Rome . . . grace to you and peace from 
God our father and the Lord Jesus Christ’ (Пабло$ 
dovAos Inso? Хротой, KAnros атӧстоћоѕ ddwpropevos 
eis eUa-yyéMov. дєо0 . . . maa rots oñow ev Poun 
‚ .. Хӣріѕ buy kal elpyvn ard Oeo татрд huv kal 
kvplov ‘Ingo Хретой); nor with any conclusion so 
high-sounding as the doxology of 1625-27, or the prayer 
for the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ which is heard in 
1620 (or 1624). In every other case the epistles of 
antiquity invariably begin plainly and simply. 

Thus, for example, in 1he collection of Oxyrhynchus papyri 
(1 181) we have Eigrjvy Taovvodpet каї Pivot evjvxetv , . . and 
at the close e$ mparrere ; or (1 123) Xaipéas Avovvaton rae kvpioc 
абеАфо xatpew and, at the close, éppaadat тє єўҳоџах. 

Greetings are indeed conveyed both from and to 
various persons; but never are so many introduced as 
in Rom. 163-16, where in faet at the end aZ the churches 
salute. А letter-writer may, at the outset, seek to bring 
himself into closer relationship with his reader or to make 
himself known more exactly; but in the many ex- 
amples of real letters that have come down to us from 
ancient times we nowhere find anything even approach- 
ing the amplitude of Rom. 12-6. Nor yet does апу real 
letter, whether intended for few or for many, so far as 
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we are in a position to judge, ever give us cause, because 
by its length or its elaborate method it resembles a 
treatise arranged in orderly sections, to regard it as a 
book, as our canonical epistle to the Romans does, with 
its great subdivisions (already taken account of under $ 5). 
We may, in truth, safely dispense with further com- 
parison between our epistle and any real letters from 
ancient times, so impossible is it to regard 
perse it as an actual epistle, to whatever date, 
' ]oeality, or author we may assign it. 
How could any one at the very beginning of a letter, in 
which, too, the first desire he writes to express is that 
of writing solemnly, earnestly, directly, allow himself 
to expatiate, as this writer does, in such a parenthesis ? 
He speaks as a didactic expounder who, for the most 
part, directly and as concisely as possible, deals with a 
number of disputed points, with regard to which the 
reader may be supposed to be in doubt or uncertainty 
because in point of fact they have gained acceptance 
within certain circles. These expositions relate to 
nothing more or less than such points as the relation 
of the Pauline Gospel to the OT (v. 2), the descent of 
the Son of God from the house of David (v. 3), the 
evidence of the Messiahship of Jesus derived from his 
resurrection (2. 4), the origin and the legitimacy of the 
Pauline preaching (2. 5). At the same time the readers 
(who have not yet been named and are first addressed in 
v. 7) are assured that they belong to the Gentiles (£6v5), 
with reference to whom Paul has received his apostleship, 
although, according to 110-13, he has never as yet met 
them and consequently has not been the means of their 
conversion. All this within a single parenthesis. In 
such wise no letter was ever begun. 

‘The writer addresses himself to ‘all’ the members of a 
wide circle—let us say in Rome; even if the words ‘in 
Rome’ (év 'Póuy) and ‘those who аге in Rome’ (rois 
év ‘Poun, 1715), according to some MS authorities, do 
not belong to the original text, their meaning is assured 
by the superscription ‘to Romans ' (трд ‘Pwuaiorvs ; єр 
1522-29) and by the unvarying tradition as to the destina- 
tion of the ‘epistle.’ The Paul whom we meet here 
addresses his discourse to a wide public, and utters in lofty 
tones such words as these; ‘O, man, whoever thou be 
who judgest, etc.’ (@ &vOpwire mâs 0 kpivcv KT. À., 21), 
“О, man, who judgest, etc.' (© GvOpwre ò kpivwv к.т.\., 
23), ' If thou bearest the name of a Jew, ete.’ (ei бё od 
'"Iovóafos émovouájg &.T.X., 217), ‘Nay but, O man, 
who art thou that repliest against God?’ (© dv@pwrre, 
pevoorye ov Tis el 6 артатокрдиєроѕ TO 0eQ, 920), ' But 
I speak to you that are Gentiles’ (бий бё Néyw Tots 
&Üveow, 1113), ‘I say . . . to every man that is among 
you, ete,’ (Луо . . . парті TQ бит: év Ёш» к.т.\., 
123), ‘Who art thou that judgest the servant of another?’ 
(ov ris ef 0 Kpivwy àXXórpiov oikérgv, 144), ' But thou, 
why dost thou judge thy brother?’ (av бё ri xpivers тд» 
адєћфбу gov, 1110), ' For if because of meat thy brother 
is grieved, ete.’ (ef yap dia Bpdua б ddeXPos cov AvTretrat 
к.т.№, 1415), ete. Often the argument proceeds unin- 
terruptedly for a long time without any indication of the 
existence of a definite circle of persons to whom it is 
addressed. Yet, on the other hand also, the abstract 
argumentation gives place to direct address, the word 
of admonition or exhortation spoken to the brethren 
(а4дє\фоі), whether named or unnamed—the mention of 
whom, however, when it occurs, is a purely oratorical 
form and no natural expression of the existence of any 
special relation between the writer and his assumed 
readers. Of the passages coming within the scope of 
this remark (some of them, already noticed in 8 4), none 
presents any peculiarity in this respect. On the con- 
trary, every one of them produces uniformly the same 
impression ; in this manner no real letter is ever written. 

The last chapter has nothing of the character of a 
postscript to a letter already completed, although the 
letter appears to end with 153o-33. Strange, in the 
sense of being not natural but artificial, is the appearance 
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in 1622 of Tertius (‘I, Tertius, who write the epistle’ : 
0 ypayas Thv ётїтто\т), the secretary of Paul, who, 
however, seems himself to have had a hand in the 
letter, since we find him saying in 1515, 'I wrote to 
you’ (éypaya )uiv) Strange especially is Tertius’s 
greeting of the readers in his own namie, in the midst 
of the greetings which Paul seems to be transmitting 
through him, vv. 21 23. 

The contents of the epistle, largely consisting of 
argument and discussions on doctrinal theses, differ as 
widely as possible from what one is wont to expect in a 
letter—so widely that many have long laboured at the 
task of making a suitable paraphrase of the ‘ text-book’ 
while retaining their belief in its epistolary character. 
(See, for example, the specimen in Holtzmann, £z. 9, 
237 ; cp S. Davidson, Zz£r. (9, 1 113-116.) 

Iu vain do we make the attempt in some degree to 
picture to ourselves what the relation was between the 
supposed author and his readers. Acts 
supplies no light. "There we read that 
when Paul is approaching Rome the 
brethren go to meet him, not because they had previously 
had a letter from him, but because they have heard 
various things regarding his recent fortunes (2814 f} 
As for the Jews of the metropolis, they have heard 
nothing either good or bad concerning him (v. 21). 
Tradition, apart from the NT, has equally little to say 
about the epistle, whether as to its reception or as to 
what impression it may have made. ‘The document 
itself says something, but only what adds to the con- 
fusion. The truth of the matter seems unattainable. 
Scholars lose themselves in most contradietory con- 
jectures as to the occasion and purpose of the writing. 

See, amongst others, Meyer-Weiss, A'ezun. (9), 1899, pp. 23-33; 
Holtzmann, £z2.9), 236-241 ; Lipsius, Comz.(2), 1892, pp. 75- 
76; Sanday-Headlam, Cort., 1895, chaps. 35-44; van Manen, 
Paulus, 2 20-23. 

Who the supposed readers of the epistle were can 
only be gathered from its contents. But these are so 
different in many aspects that it is possible to say with 
equal justice that the church in Rome was Jewish- 
Christian, Gentile-Christian, or a mixture of the two. 

Cp the various conclusions in Meyer-Weiss, 19-22; Holz- 
mann, 232-236; Lipsius, 70-73; Steck, Gad. 359-363; Vólter, 
d ү pp. 270-272, and Komp. 8/3 van Manen, Paulus, 

23-25). 


8. Supposed 
readers, 


It may be added here that the work is throughout 
addressed to ‘brethren’ of all kinds, and sometimes it 
seems also to have been intended for Jews and Gentiles 
who stood in no connection whatever with Christianity. 
Did any one ever give to a particular letter an aim so 
general, without realising that his letter had ceased to be 
a letter at all in the natural meaning of the word, 
and had become what we are accustomed to call an 
open letter, an occasional writing, a book? Everything 
leads to the one conclusion ; the epistolary form is not 
real, it is merely assumed ; we have here to do, not 
with an actual letter of Paul to the Romans, but rather 
with a treatise, a book, that with the outward resem- 
blance of a letter is nevertheless something quite 
different. Cp EPISTOLARY LITERATURE, 8 1-3; OLD 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, § 18 f. 

The same conclusion results from a closer examination 
of the whole as it lies before us, whenever we direct our 

9. Kind of attention to the connection of its several 
parts. The relative unity of the book 
there is no reason for doubting. It is not, 
however, unity of the kind we are accustomed to expect 
in a book written after more or less careful preparation, 
in aecordance with a more or less carefully considered 
and logically developed plan; not unity such as is the 
outcome of a free elaboration of the materials after these 
have been more or less diligently collected, and fully 
mastered by the writer. Least of all, a unity such as 
we look for in a letter, whether we think of it as written 
at one sitting or as written bit by bit and at intervals. 
ltis rather a unity of such a sort as reminds us of that 
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of a synoptical gospel, with regard to which no one 
doubts that it is the result of a characteristic process of 
redaction and remaniement, curtailment, correction, and 
supplementation by the help of older pieces drawn from 
other sources. It is such unity as we find in reading 
Acts, although we do not hesitate for a single moment 
to realise that Lk. has made an often very palpable use 
of written sources. There is unity of language and style, 
of thought, of feeling, of opinion ; but at the same time 
there are, not seldom, great diversities in all these 
respects. The result, obviously, of the unmistakable 
circumstance that the writer of the canonical epistle has 
made continual and manifold use of words, forms of 
expression, arguments, derived from sources known to 
him, whether retained in his memory or lying before 
him in written form. 

Proof of the justice of this view is supplied by the 
various attempts made by earlier and later exegetes to 
expound the epistle as a completely 
rounded whole—-attenipts in which it 
is found necessary at every turn to re- 
sort to the assumption of all sorts of conceivable and 
inconceivable figures and forms of speech, and thus 
conceal the existence of joints and sutures, hiatuses, 
and unintelligible transitions. More particularly is this 
seen in the scientific line taken by Heumann, Semler, 
Eichhorn, Weisse, Straatman, Völter, Michelsen, Spitta, 
and so many others (some of these names are enumerated 
in 8 2), who have argued, and continue to argue, for the 
view that more than one epistle of Paul lies concealed 
in the apparently homogeneous canonical epistle, or for 
the view that there have been interpolations, more or 
less numerous, on an unusually large seale. In the last 
resort, on an (as far as possible) unprejudiced reading 
of the text which has come down to us—a reading no 
longer under the dominion of a foregone conclusion, to 
be maintained at all hazards, that here we have to do 
with the original work of the apostle Paul, sent by him 
to the church at Rome—we shall find that what lies 
before us is simply a writing from Christian antiquity 
presenting itself as such a work, which we must try to 
interpret as best we can. 

The traces of additions and redactions in the various 
sections and subsections of the epistle are innumerable. 
It would be superfluous, even if space 
allowed, to go through all the details on 
this head. А few examples may suffice. 

Compared with tne first part (118-830), the second 
(9-11), although now an integral portion of the work, 
betrays tokens of an originally different source. There 
is no inherent connection between them, although this 
can, if desired, be sought in the desire to set forth a 
wholly new doctrina! subject in a wholly new manner. 
In the second we no longer hear of the doctrine of 
justification by faith; the treatment of the subject 
enunciated in 116/. is по longer eontinued. What 
takes its place is something quite different and wholly 
unconnected with it; a discussion, namely, of the 
doctrinal question, ‘Why is it that the Gentiles are 
admitted and Israel excluded from salvation?’ ‘This 
discussion is directed not, like the contents of the first 
part, ostensibly to Christian Jews, but to Gentiles. 
There is nothing in the first part that anywhere suggests 
any such affection for Israel as is everywhere apparent 
throughout the second part, and especially in 91-3 101 
111 25-36; nothing that comes into comparison with 
the solemn declaration of 91 in whieh the writer bears 
witness to his great sorrow and unceasing pain of heart 
eoncerning Israel. This exordium points to a quite 
different situation, in which ‘Paul’ requires to be 
cleared of the reproach of not concerning himself about 
God's ancient people. Hence the wish expressed by 
him that he might become anathema from Christ (arò 
ToU Хрістод) for his brethren's sake, his kinsmen accord- 
ing to the flesh (ovyyeveis kara сарка, 93). Hence his 
zeal here and in 111 to declare himself an Israelite, of 
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th» seed of Abraham, the tribe of Benjamin. Hence 
also the summing-up of the ancient privilege of Israel, 
' whose is the adoption and the glory and the covenants ' 
(94), in comparison with which the simple statement 
that they were entrusted with the oracles of God (32) 
sinks into insignificance. In the first part a quite 
different tone is assumed towards the Jew ('Iovóatos, 
217), with whom the speaker appears to have nothing 
in common. There we find Jew and Greek placed 
exactly on an equality (116 29 f. 39); the idea of the 
Jews that as such they could have any advantage over 
the heathen is in set terms controverted (211-321), and 
it is declared that descent from Abraham, according to 
the flesh, is of no value (4). Here, on the other hand 
(9-11), we have earnest discussion of the question how 
it is possible to reconcile the actual position of Israel 
in comparison with the Gentile world with the divine 
purpose and the promise made to the fathers. Here, 
too, a high-pitched acknowledgment of the privileges 
of Israel, the one good olive-tree, the stem upon which 
the wild olive branches —the believing Gentiles —are 
grafted ; Israel in the end is certain to be wholly saved, 
being, as touching the election, beloved for the fathers' 
sake (ката ryv ёклоу?» d'yammroi dca rovs rarépas, 94 f. 
1110211717 / 2628). In the first part, a sharp repudia- 
tion of the law in respect of its powerlessness to work 
anything that is good (320 f. 27 415 614 75 f., etc.) ; in 
the second a holding up of the giving of the law (vopo- 
дєсіа) as a precious gift (94). In the first part the 
earnest claim to justification by faith (5:), to being under 
grace (614), to a walk in newness of spirit (76); in the 
second the assurance that ‘if thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth Jesus as Lord, and shalt believe in thy heart 
that God raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved’ 
(109). 

Observe, again, the difference in respect of language. 
The words ‘just,’ ‘justify,’ ‘be justified’ (6íxatos, 
Oixaoty, dixatodcGat), nowhere occur in chaps. 9-11, nor 
yet the expression ‘ both Jews and Greeks’ (Ток. re xal 
EAA. ), except in 10:2 where apparently it is not original, 
or at least has no meaning after the words ‘for there is 
no distinction’ (od yap sri ÓtacroAj). The words 
‘Israelite’ and ‘Israel’ are not met with in 1-8, whilst 
in 9-11 the first occurs thrice and the second eleven 
times. Оп the other hand, we have * Jew' nine times 
in 1-3, but only twice in 9-11, and in both cases its 
occurrenee seems probably due to the redactor. The 
‘adoption’ (vio8esía), which, according to 815 (cp Gal. 
45 Eph. 15) is a privilege of al! Christians, whether Jews 
or Greeks, recurs in 94 in connection with a supposed 
predestination of Israel as the son of God; the word is 
the same but it sounds quite differently. In 1-8 Christ 
i5 seven times ealled the son of God, and in 9-11 never. 
On the other hand, he is probably called God in 95 but 
nowhere in J-8. Whilst in 1-8 we find no other form 
of the verb ‘say’ (épetv) than ‘shall we say’ (єродиєр), 
in 919 . 1119 we also have ‘thou wilt sav’ (épe?s) and 
‘shall the thing say?’ (Zpet). If the occurrence of the 
expression ‘what then shall we say’ (ri ойи épofuev) in 
9:435, as well as in 4r 61 77 831, points to oneness 
of language, it has nevertheless to be noted that in 1-8 
it never, as in 9 з, is followed by a question, but alwavs 
by a categorical answer. А speaker who says that Israel 
' following after a law of righteousness did not arrive at 
[that] law' (декори vóuor Sixaroct'vns eis ибро» otk 
épOacev, 931) understands by ‘law’ (vóuos) something 
quite different, and at the same time is following a quite 
different use of language, from one who declares that 
the Jew sins ‘under law’ (érvSuws or ёи vóug) ; shall be 
judged ‘by law’ (64 идрои, 212); doeth not ‘the things 
of the law’ (rà той v5uov, 214), is not justified ' by works 
of law’ (e£ рушу vóuov), comes to knowledge of sin 
‘through law’ (6a vóuov, 320) and lives ‘under law’ 
(тд vóuov, 614). Only the latter is thinking of the 
Mosaic law, about which the former would not speak 
so depreciatingly. In chaps. 9-11, as Steck (Gal. 362) 
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justly remarks, a much more superficial use is made of 
the proof from scripture, ‘and the whole representation 
and language is somewhat less delicate,’ 

‘The third part of the epistle (121-1513) seems to be 
closely connected with that which precedes. Observe 

. 4 the ‘then’ (оби: 121), and notice how th 
12. Third |. 3 j andina ae 
art, Writer harks back to 9-11 in his declaration 
рар: (158) that Christ has been made a minister 
of the circumcision with reference to the promise of 
God, and to 116 f. or 118-839 in the same declaration 
supplemented with the statement (159) that Christ 
appeared also that the Gentiles might glorify God for 
his mercy. But the connection when more closely 
examined will be found to be only mechanical There 
is no real inward connection. No one expects а 
hortatory passage such as this after 1133-36. Nor yet, 
where some would fain place it, after ch. 8 or ch. 6. 
The exhortations and instructions given in 121-1513, 
however we put the different parts together, stand in no 
relation to the preceding argument; the same holds 
good of the exordium 12:/. Though usual, it is not 
correct to say that Paul first develops his doctrinal 
system 118-11 36, and then his ethical in 121-1513; or 
even to say in the modified form of the statement that 
he follows up the doctrinal with an ethical section. 
Exhortations are not wanting in the first part, nor 
doctrines in the last. The truth is that in 118-1] 36 
the doctrinal element is prominent, just as the horta- 
tory is in 121-1513. In other words, the two pieces 
are of different character. They betray difference of 
origin. 1921-1513 is, originally, not a completion of 
1-11, thought out and committed to writing by the 
same person, but rather—at least substantially—an 
independent composition, perhaps, it may be, as some 
have conjectured, brought hither from another context. 
It has more points of agreement with certain portions of 
the Epistles to the Corinthians than with Rom. 1-11. 
Compare, in general, the manner of writing and the 
nature of the subjects treated. 

In detail, compare such expressions as ‘beseech . . . by’ 
(таракало . . . ёга), 12 1, with І Cor. 1 10 2 Cor. 10 1, whereas 
“beseech ' (rapaxaAecr), however Pauline, is found neither in 
Rom. 1-11 nor in Gal. : the ‘mercies’ (oixtepmot) of God, 12 1, 
with the ‘mercies' (oixzipuoc) of the Father in 2 Cor. 13, but 
nowhere named in Rom. 1-11; ‘this age’ (6 at&v obros) 122, 
with 1 Cor. 1 20 268 3 18 2 Cor. 4 4, but not found in Rom. 1-11; 
the representation that the Christian can still be renewed by the 
renewing of the mind (avaxatvwots ToU roos: 122) with the 
assurance that though the outer man perish, ‘that which is 
within us is renewed day by day' (ò ёт Huw [drOpemos] 
avakatvovTat nucpa каї quépq, 2 Cor. 116) whereas Rom. 1-11 
knows nothing of this *renewal,' and could hardly have intro- 
duced it alongside of its doctrine that the Christian is dead so 
far as sin is concerned (6 2) so that he now stands in the service 
of newness of spirit (1 6). Compare, again, the assurance that 
God gives to each a measure of faith (касте uérpov mígTews : 
123) with ‘only, as the Lord has supplied to each ' (ei uh касте 
es ueuépucee? 1 Cor. 714), ‘according to the measure of the 
province (RVmz., or limit) which God apportioned to us as a 
measure’ (xarà Tò uérpov тоў kavóvos, ob éj.epiaev uty 0 Beds 
метроу: 2 Сог. 10 13), and the declaration that not every one 
receives faith through the spirit (1 Cor. 129), as also that there 
is a still more excellent way tban that implied in the spiritual 
gifts of which faith is one, —namely, love (1 Cor. 12 31), — whereas 
not only are the words ‘apportion’ (uepigew) and ‘measure’ 
(uérpov) unknown to Rom. 1-11, but so also is ‘love’ (ауалт) in 
the sense of love to God and one's neighbour, and (equally so) 
a faith (тот) which is not regarded as the beginning of a new 
life, in comparison with which love is not required simply 
because that and everything else that is needed is already 
possessed where faith is; the distinction. berween various 
spiritual gifts (12 6-8) compared with 1 Cor. 12 4-11 and 28-30; the 
whole attitude towards self-exaltation (12 3-8) conipared_ with 
т Cor. 46/ and 1212-30; the exhortations to the practice of 
love, zeal, and purity (129-21 and 138-14) compared wiih 1 Cor. 
13; 141-2039 1558 511 69-11 16-20, where, amongst other 
things, the occurrence of ‘cleave’ (xoAAag@a) іп Rom. 12 9 and 
1 Cor. 6 16 A, though nowhere else to be found in the Pauline 
epistles, is to be noticed; the occurrence also of 'taking 
thought for things honourable in the sight of all men’ (mpovoov- 
нео. када évamov mávrov avôpórwr : Rom. 12 17) as compared 
with the only parallel expression ‘for we take thought for 
things honourable, not only in the sight of the Lord, but also in 
the sight of men' (mrpovooüuerv уар кала ov povor évomtor Kuptov 
алла xai évómiov arðpórwv : 2 Cor. 821; cp Prov. 34) ; opetAeuy 
138 used several times also in 1 and 2 Cor. but never in Rom. 
1-11; the special exhortations to subjection to authoriry and to 
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due discharge of one’s various ohligations (13 1-7) indicative of a 
peaceful environment and hardly in keeping with the persecu- 
tions suggested hy the closing verses of chap. 8, but on the 
other hand quite in accord with the special admonitions and 
exhortations of т Cor. 1 10 f. 5 6 1-11 112-15, etc. ; what is said 
in chap. 14 regarding the use of certain meats, the observance of 
sacred days, and the respect for the weak, with regard to which 
no word 1s found in 1-11, but which reminds us throughout of 
1 Cor, S-10, not only by reason of the similarity of such expres- 
sions as ‘eat’ (éaUceuv), ‘food’ (Врфда), ‘cause to stumble’ 
(cxavdadtewv), ‘a stumbling-block to the brother’ (тоер 
те аёеАфо), ‘not to eat flesh’ (uh $ayeiv крёа), etc., but also 
very specially by reason of the agreement in the central thought 
that to the fully developed Christian all things are allowed, but 
that he must give no offence to the weak brother and therefore 
ought rather to act as if he were still in bondage to ancient 
customs and usages. 

The conclusion of the canonical epistle 1514-1627 


must be accepted, as such, notwithstanding the objec- 

tions urged by Semler, and those who 
13. Chap. 15 /. follow him, in rejecting chaps. 15 16 as 
not original constituents of the writing sent by Paul to 
the Romans. It nevertheless shows many evidences of 
compilation by the aid of various pieces at the redactor's 
disposal, a process to which reference has already so 
often been made that it seems superfluous to dwell long 
upon it now. Let tne reader but observe the discon- 
nected character of the five pieces of which ch. 16 con- 
sists, cach of which either has no relation to the 
preceding, or is in contradiction with it. The recom- 
mendation of Phoebe v. rf. hangs іп the air. The 
greetings of vv. 3-16 presuppose a previous residence 
of Paul at Rome and a circle of acquaintances formed 
there, notwithstanding the positive statements on the 
subject in 18-13 and 1522 f. The warning against false 
teachers in vv. 17-20 finds no point of attachment in 
what precedes. The greetings of others in 27. 21-23 
raise unanswered questions, not the least of these being 
those which arise in view of the existence of the already 
complete list in 3-16, and the mention of all the churches 
at the close. The detached character of the doxology 
in vv. 25-27 is shown by the fact that in many MSS it 
occurs after 1423. 

'The examples cited, along with others which might 
be adduced (cp van Manen, Paulus, 234-101), show 
conclusively that the ' epistle’ has been 
compiled with the help of previously 
existing documents. There are also 
other reasons, however, against ac- 
cepting the voice of tradition regarding the origin of the 
work. Now and then the contents themselves reveal 
quite clearly that they cannot be from Paul (оё. 64 A. D. ), 
so that we have no need to dwell upon the improb- 
ability of supposing that Paul, a tentmaker by calling 
and personally unknown to the Christians at Rome, 
addressed to that place an epistle so broad and so deep, 
written in so exalted and authoritative a tone; nor 
upon the question as to how it was possible that such 
an epistle should, so far as appears, have failed to make 
the slightest impression, whether good or bad, at the 
time, and was doomed to lie for more than half a century 
buried in the archives of the Christian church at Rome 
in impenetrable obscurity, until suddenly it re-emerged 
to light, honoured and quoted as an authority by—the 
gnostics! Evanson long ago (1792) pointed to the fact 
that the church addressed in it was apparently of long 
Standing, and to the silent assumption in 112 152: f. 
that the destruction. of Jerusalem in 70 A.D. was a 
thing of the past. As regards the first of these points, 
he compared what is said in Acts and called attention 
to the fact that nothing is there said of any project of 
Paul's to visit Rome before he had been compelled by 
Festus to make appeal to the emperor (2510-12), nor 
yet anything about an Epistle to the Romans or about 
any Christian community of any kind met there by the 
apostle (2811-31). Yet even if we leave Acts out of 
account as being incomplete and not in all respects 
wholly trustworthy, what the epistle itself says and 
assumes with regard to the Christian church at Rome is 
assuredly a good deal more than, in all probability, 
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could have been alleged about it at so early a date as 
59 A.D., the year in which it is usually held to have 
been written by Paul. 
'The faith of the Roman Church is supposed to be 
known 'throughout the whole world'; and Paul is 
15. Reflection filled with desire to make its acquaint- 
of later age. ance in order that so he may be re- 
freshed (18 12). The faith of both rests 
on the same foundation. The Christians of Rome are 
Pauline Christians. 


Like him they are justified by faith (5 1);, reconciled with 
God (5 11); free from the dominion of sin and now in the nnin- 
terrupted service of God (8 18-22) ; no longer under the law but 
under grace, so that they now live in newness of spirit and not 
in oldness of the letter (615 76). They аге well acquainted with 
Paulinism. They know it as a definite form of doctrine and 
have fully and freely given their assent to it—‘ Ye were servants 
of sin but ye became obedient from the heart to that form of 
teaching wherennto ye were delivered ' (hre 8oUAot rijs åuaprias, 
отукоусоте ёё ёк кардќаѕ eis by mapeddOnre rUmov 8:8аҳӯс : 6 17). 
It is possible to speak to them without any fear of misunder- 
standing, about ‘faith’ (поте) and ‘grace’ (уар), ‘righteous. 
ness’ (ё‹колосур) and ‘love’ (ayary), ‘believing’ (mca revew) 
and ‘being justified’ (StxatovaGa), ‘being justified by faith’ 
(SixatovaOat ёк mía reos) and ‘by works of law’ (c£ epyey бром), 
‘sinning without law’ (&gaprárew àvópws) and ‘under law’ 
(évyvoues ог év vouw), ‘being delivered up’ (rapado6jqvac) and 
‘dying for men’ (amo@avety ®тёр агротех), ‘redemption’ 
(aroAvtpwats), ‘being baptized into Christ’ (Bamma@yvat eis 
Xpeorov), ‘being crucified with [Christ]’ (avaravpova6at 
[Хр.ттф]); ‘living after the flesh ' (б> ката сарка), ‘after the 
spirit’ (kara mveüp.a), ‘to God’ (r9 Өє‹), * in Christ’ (év Хрост); 
to use such expressions as: ‘for there is no distinction’ (où yap 
ёатір дастор: 822); ‘but where there is no law neither is 
there transgression’ (ой бё орк ёст” vóuos ovdé mapáfaais: 
415); ‘but where sin abounded, grace abounded more exceed- 
ingly’ (ob 66 émAeóvaacv 7) арартќа, vrepemepíaacevaer 9) ҳари: 
520); ‘to be under law,’ ‘under grace’ (eira« vro vópov, vro 
хари: 614); ‘spirit of adoption, ' Abba, Father' (mveüua 
viodecias, 'ABBa 6 ramp : 8 15); to throw out such questions as 
these: Whether or not there be with respect to Jews and Greeks 
‘respect of persons with God’ (mposwroànuyia mapa Geo 2 11)? 
Has the Jew as such any advantage over the Greek, when both 
have sinned (39-20)? In how far does any importance at all still 
attach to circumcision (225-29)? What value has the law 
212-29 319-22 27-31 71-6)? Does faith ever make it void 
(331)? In what sense may we pride ourselves on having 
Abraham to our father (4)? Must we not think that the doctrine 
of grace leads to continuance in sin (61)? Is not the conviction 
that we are not under the law but under grace, conducive to sin 
(615)? Can the law be held responsible for sin because by 
means of the law we were brought to the knowledge of sin 


(7)? 
Al this is unthinkable at so сапу a date as the уеаг 
59 A.D. There is, moreover, the one great simple fact 
which overrides these considerations, 
16. A UR and thrusts them, so to speak, into the 
ап. background—this, namely, that the 
Paulinism with which we are made acquainted in the 
Pauline Epistles, and particularly in that to the Romans, 
is of more recent date than the historical Раш. Com- 
pared with what the first disciples of Jesus believed and 
professed, it is not merely a remarkable divergence ; it 
is in point of fact а new and higher development 
from the first Christianity. lt presupposes, to speak 
with Loman, ‘a richly developed stage of theological 
thought.’ It has learned to break with Judaism and to 
regard the standpoint of the law as once for all past 
and done with, substituting in its place that of grace as 
the alone true and valid one. ‘The new life ‘under 
grace’ stands in sharp antithesis to the old one ‘ under 
the law’ (614). It knows, and it is, a new divine 
revelation; it has a theology, a christology, and a 
soteriology, which bear witness to a more advanced 
thinking and to a deeper experience of life than could 
possibly have been looked for within the tirst few years 
after the crucifixion. It is a remarkable forward step, a 
rich and far-reaching reform of the most ancient type of 
Christianity ; now, a man does not become at one and 
the same moment the adherent of a new religion and 
its great reformer. All attempts to escape the difficulty 
so far as Paul is concerned break down in presence of 
the obvious meaning of Gal. 111-23; as was shown 
years ago by Blom against Straatman (77.7, 1875, 
1-44). Itis of no avail continually to hark back to the 
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possibility —which, in fact, no one denies—of a develop- 
ment in Pauls mind during the years {На{ elapsed 
between his conversion and the writing of his epistles. 
The Paulinism of the epistles in question is, on their 
own showing, in its main features at least (with which 
we are here concerned) as old as the Christian life of 
Paul; but such a Paulinism is even for thoughtful 
believers in the supernatural inconceivable as having 
come into existence immediately after Paul had become 
a Christian. Let the student read and ponder the sketch 
of Paulinism given by van Manen in Paulus, 2126-140, 
cp 211-217 ; and in PAUL, § 40. ^ 

'The kinship of Paulinism (especially in the form in 
which it occurs in the Epistle to the Romans) with 

17. Kinship euh ү s е апа 

with gnosis. remarked both by older and by younger 

critics—amongst others by Basilides, 
Marcion, Valentinus, lren:eus, Tertullian, Holsten, 
Hilgenfeld, Scholten, Heinrici, Pfleiderer, Weizsäcker, 
Harnack (cp van Manen, Paulus, 2154-166)—leads also 
to the same conclusion : that Paul cannot have written 
this epistle. As to the precise date at which (Christian) 
gnosis first made its appearance there may be some 
measure of uncertainty : whether in the last years of 
Trajan (од. 117 A.D.), as is commonly supposed, or 
perhaps some decades earlier ; in no event can the date 
be carried back very far, and certainly not so far back 
as to within a few years of the death of Jesus. With 
regard to this it is not legitimate to argue, with Baljon 
(Gesch. 77), that in the Pauline gnosis ' no doctrine of a 
demiurge, no theory of cons is found.’ It is years 
since Harnack (DG) 1196-7) rightly showed that the 
essence of the matter is not to be looked for in such 
details as these. 

In addition to the assumed acquaintance (already re- 
marked on) of the readers of the epistle with the Pauline 
gospel, there are other peculiarities that 
indicate the church addressed as one of 
long standing. It is acquainted with 
various types of doctrine (617). It can look back upon 
its conversion as an event that had taken place a con- 
siderable time ago (131:). It has need of being stirred 
up to a renewal of its mind (122) and of many other 
exhortations (12-11). It has iu its midst high-minded 
persons whcse thoughts exalt themselves above the 
measure of faith given them (123). It does not seem 
superfluous to remind them that each belongs to the 
other as members of one body endowed with differing 
gifts. There are prophets, ministers, teachers, ex- 
horters, givers, rulers, and those who show niercy, and 
it appears to be necessary that each should be reminded 
of what he ought to do or how he ought to behave. 
The prophet must keep within the limits of the faith 
that has been received, and be careful to speak according 
to the proportion of that faith (xarà Thv dvadoylay тӯѕ 
míaTews, 126); the minister, the teacher, and the exhorter 
must each busy himself exclusively with the work 
entrusted to him ; the giver must discharge his task 
with simplicity, the ruler his with diligence; he that 
shows mercy is to do so with cheerfulness (124-8). The 
mutual relations must be considered anew and carefully 
regulated, both in general (129-2: 138-10), and, in 
particular, with respect to the special 'necessities of 
the saints,’ the duty of hospitality, the attitude to be 
maintained towards persecutors (1212 7), the public 
authority, and the fulfilment of the duties of citizenship 
(131-7). A vigorous exhortation to vigilance and an 
earnest warning against revellings and drunkenness, 
chambering and wantonness, strife and envy, are not 
superfluous (1311-14). There are weak ones in the 
faith, who avoid the use of wine and flesh (14: f. 21); 
others who hold one day holy above others, and as 
regards their food consider themselves bound by obsolete 
precepts regarding clean and unclean (145 /. 14 f. 20). 
Others again who regard all these things with loftv 
disdain, making no distinction between clean and 
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unclean food, deeming that they are free to eat and 
drink as they choose, and that all days are alike; but 
these, just because of the freedom they rejoice in, give 
offence to many brethren and are the cause of their 
moral declension (145 /. 131520-23). "These divergent 
practices have already continued for so long that the 
writer, so far as the first two (wine and flesh, clean and 
unclean) are concerned, is in perplexity between them 
himself, and has no other plan than to raise himself 
above them all in order to urge a general point of 
view—a genuinely ‘catholic’ one—of ‘give and take,’ 
in which the principle of freedom is recommended and 
its application urged in the fine maxims: let no one give 
offence, let each one be fully persuaded in his own 
mind, all that is not of faith is sin (145 13 23). 

‘The church is exposed to persecution ; it suffers with 
Christ. It has need of comfort. What is said in this 
connection cannot be explained from any circumstances 
at Rome known to us before Nero and the time of the 
great fire in 64. It points rather to later days when 
Christians were continually exposed to bloody persecu- 
tions. See 53-5 817-39 1212 14. 

One decisive proof that in our epistle we are listening 
to the voice of one who lived after the death of Paul in 
64 A. D. is to be found in the manner in which the question 
of the rejection of Israel is handled in chaps. 9-11. "That 
question could not thus occupy the foreground or bulk 
so largely in the minds of Christian writers and readers 
as long as Jerusalem was still standing, and there was 
nothing to support the vague expectation of its 
approaching overthrow which some entertained. The 
allusions to the great events of the year 70, the over- 
throw of the Jewish commonwealth, and the expectations 
which connected themselves with this event are mani- 
fest. Any one who will read what is said, particularly 
in 1111-22, about the downfall of the Jews (rò mapá- 
aTwua avrv), about the branches that have been broken 
off (ёЁєкА&йтӨтта» к\&бо:) and the ‘cutting off’ (атотошіа) 
which has come upon those who are fallen (émi robs 
meoóvras), can be under no misapprehension on this 
point. 

If we now sum up the points that have been touched 
on in $8 6-18, we need have no hesitation in deciding 
that the arguments are convincing: 
our canonical Epistle to the Romans is 
not what it seems to be, not a letter written by the 
apostle and sent to a definite church ; it is a tractate, 
a book, designed to be read aloud at Christian meetings, 
a piece to be read in Church (kirchliches Vorlesungs- 
stück), or homily, as Spitta (Zur Gesch. 359) has 
phrased it. It is a book written in the form of a letter, 
not written after the kind of preparation with which we 
write our books, but compiled rather in a very peculiar 
manner by use of existing written materials wherein the 
same subjects were treated in a similar or at least not 
very divergent way. We can best form some conception 
of the method followed here by studying the text of one 
of the synoptical gospels with an eye to the method in 
which it was presumably composed ; or by tracing in 
detail the manner in which such authors as the writer of 
the present epistle make use of the OT. They quote 
from its words alternately verbatim and freely, often, 
too, without any reference to the OT context, so that 
we can trace the question only by comparison of the 
text we possess which has been wholly or partly 
followed (cp van Manen, Paulus, 2 217-9). 

The study of the ‘epistle’ from the point of view of iis 
probable composition, enables us to distinguish what 
treatises or portions of treatises were probably made use 
of before the text came into existence in its present form. 
In this way the work as a whole makes us acquainted 
with underlying views then prevalent, and accepted or 
controverted by our author—on the universality of sin 
and its fatal consequences (118-320); on righteousness 
by faith (821-31); on the connection between this and 
Abraham as father of the faithful (4); the fruits of 
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justification (5); three objections against Paulinism (6 1-14 
615-76 77-25); the glories of the new life in Christ (8); 
the rejection of the Jews (9-11); what is the duty of 
Christians towards God and man generally, and towards 
the weak and the principles held by them in particular 
(121-1513). Such views, however greatly they may 
vary in purpose and scope, all belong to one main 
direction, one school of thought, the Pauline. "We 
give them this name because we gain our best and 
most comprehensive acquaintance with the school from 
the ‘epistles of Paul,’ just as we speak of the Johan- 
nine School and the Johannine tendency, although we 
know nothing about the connection between the school 
or tendency on the one side, and the well-known 
apostolic name connected with it on the other. To 
suppose that the school originated from the historical 
Paul, as was formerly maintained by Steck, is possible ; 
but the supposition finds no support in any historical 
facts with which we are acquainted (cp Paulus, 2 222-227). 
What is certain, at any rate, is that the canonical 
epistle is not by Paul. A writing that is so called, but 
on closer examination is seen to be no 

20. The author. epistle but rather a compilation, in 
which, moreover, are embedded pieces that plainly 
show their origin in a later time, cannot possibly be 
attributed to the ‘apostle of the Gentiles In this 
connection, however, it is inappropriate to speak of 
deception or forgery or pious fraud. There is not the 
slightest reason for supposing that our author had the 
faintest intention of misleading his readers, whether 
contemporaries or belonging to remote posterity. He 
simply did what so many others did in his day; he 
wrote something in the form (freely chosen) of a tractate, 
a book, or an epistle, under the name of some one 
whom he esteemed or whose name he could most 
conveniently and best associate with his work, without 
any wrong intention or bad faith, because he belonged 
or wished to be thought to belong, to the party or 
school which was wont to rally under his master's 
standard. His own name remained unknown; but his 
nom de plume was preserved and passed from mouth to 
mouth wherever his work was received and read. 
What reason was there for inquiring and searching 
after his real name if the work itself was read, quoted, 
copied, and circulated with general approval? ‘The 
work might bear evidence of the artist so far as con- 
cerned person, surroundings, sufferings. In this case, 
according to the epistle, he was a Christian, one of the 
Pauline School, a polished and educated man with a 
heart full of zeal for the religious needs of humanity : a 
: Paulinist, however, of the right wing. 

21. His method. He raises himself above the different 
shades of opinion which he knows so well by letting them 
find alternate expression, by letting the voice now of the 
one and now of the other be heard. He gives utterance 
to words so sharply explicit as these: ' by the works of 
the law shall no flesh be justified in his sight’ (320); ‘now 
are we delivered from the law wherein we were held’ 
(76); but also to other words, so friendly in their tone 
as regards the very same law: ‘not the hearers . . . 
but the doers of the law shall be justified’ (213); ‘the 
law is holy,’ ‘spiritual’ (7 1214). Не asseverates that 
there is no distinction between Jew and Greek (322); 
that there is with God no acceptance of persons (211); 
and that the privileges of the Jew are many (3: f.); 
that Israel is in a very special way the people of God 
(94/ 111). He says that to be a son of Abraham after 
the flesh signifies nothing (4 1 7%), and that to be of the 
seed of Abraham is a specially great privilege (111). 
He recognises at one time that the wrath of God is now 
manifest upon the sins of men (118), and at another 
that this is yet to come (25-8). Не speaks of it asa 
matter of experience that the Christian has broken with 
sin for good and has become a wholly new creature 
(51-76 and 8), and also lays down a quite different 
doctrine to the effect that he is still ‘sold under sin,’ 
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continually doing the thing he would not, and he longs 
for emancipation from the body (7 7-25). He embraces 
the doctrine of a redemption of man from a power 
hostile to God on the ground of the love of the father 
(324 51 8332), and with this he associates the thought 
of an atoning sacrifice on behalf of the sinner offered to 
God by Christ ‘in his blood’ (325). Paulis to him the 
called apostle of the Gentiles (11 513/. 151618); but 
also warmly attached to the Jews and ready to do 
everything for them (91-3 10: 111); in possession of 
the ‘first fruits of the spirit, always working ‘in the 
power of God's spirit,’ but also in the manner of the 
original apostles ‘in the power of signs and wonders’ 
(1519) He recognises Jesus as God's son, who has 
appeared ‘in the likeness of sinful flesh’ (8332); but he 
also says that he is of Israel according to the flesh (95), 
and that he was first exalted to the dignity of divine 
sonship by his resurrection (13 / 15:2) Не speaks 
with the same facility of ‘Jesus,’ ‘Jesus Christ,’ and 
‘our Lord Jesus Christ’ as he speaks of ‘Christ’ and 
‘Christ Jesus.’ For him all distinction in the use of 
these various designations has practically disappeared. 
Not seldom do we find him affirming and denying on 
the same page. He knows how to give and take, when 
to evade arguments, and when to meet them. Already 
we perceive in him something of the ‘catholic’ spirit 
which rises above the strife of parties; which serves the 
truth and promotes the unity of believers, by siding 
now with the right wing, now with the left, by gliding 
over thorny points, and boldly thrusting difficulties aside. 

As for origin, he was probably a Greek. He thinks 
in Greek, speaks Greek, and seems to have used no 
22. His origin other books than those which he could 

° ‘have consulted in Greek (cp Paulus, 
2186-190). His home we can place equally well in the 
E. or in the W. In the E., and particularly in 
Antioch or elsewhere in Syria, because Paulinism 
probably had its origin there. Тһе catholic strain, on 
the other hand, within the limits of the Pauline move- 
ment, seems rather to have proceeded from Rome. 
The possibility is not excluded that the main portions 
of the letter, or if you will, of a letter, to the Romans, 
were written in the E., and that the last touches were 
put to it in Rome or elsewhere in the W. ; in other 
words, that it was there that the epistle took the final 
form in which we now know it. There is a consider- 
able number of writings which passed over from the 
hands of the Gnostics into those of 'catholic '-minded 
Christians, and in the transition were here and there 
revised and corrected, brought into agreement, some- 
what more than appeared in their original form, with 
the prevailing type of what was held to be orthodox 
(cp Lipsius, Ajpokr. Ap.-gesch. 1883-1887; Usener, 
Kel.-gesch. Unters. 1, 1889; van Manen, Paulus, 
2 227-230). 

The author has not given us the date of his work, 
and we can guess it only approximately. Broadly 
23. Date speaking, we may say, not earlier than the 
` ' end of the first nor later than the middle 
of the second century. Not before the end of the 
first century, because after the death of Paul (about 
64 A.D.) time enough must be allowed to admit of 
epistles being written in his name as that of a highly 
placed and authoritative exponent of Christianity, — the 
representative, not to say the 'father,' of Paulinism, a 
forward-reaching spiritual movement, a deeply penetrat- 
ing and largely framed reform of that oldest Christianity 
which embodied the faith and expectations of the first 
disciples of Jesus after the crucifixion. — Paulinism in 
this sense certainly did not come into existence until 
after the downfall of the Jewish state in 70 A.D., and 
—if we consider its kinship with gnosticism, and various 
other features which it shows—surely not before the end 
of the first, or the beginning of the second, century. 
On the other side, we may venture to say, not later 
than the middle of the second century. Clement of 
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Alexandria, Tertullian, Irenæus, use the book towards the 
end of that century, and we may be sure did not hold 
it for a recent composition, So also Theophilus ad 
Autolycum, 314, who abont 180 A.D. cited Rom.137/ 
as ‘divine word’ (Oetos Aóyos).  Basilides (125), and 
Marcion, who made his appearance a* Rome in 138, 
knew the epistle as an authoritative work of ' the apostle.’ 
Aristides (125-126), James (130), 1 Peter (130-140) in 
like manner show acquaintance with the epistle. Various 
circumstances combined justify the supposition that it 
was written probably about 120 A.D., whilst some 
portions of it in their original form may be regarded as 
somewhat earlier (cp Paulus, 2 296-303 З 312-315). 
If, in conclusion, we are met by the question, * What 
is the value of the writing when one can no longer 
oa Value M dy an epistle of Paul to the 
omans?' it must never be forgotten 
that the incisiveness of its dialectic, the arresting 
character of certain of its passages, the singular power 
especially of some of its briefer utterances and out- 
pourings of the heart, the edifying nature of much of 
the contents, remain as they were before. ‘The religious 
and ethical value, greater at all times than the :esthetic, 
is not diminished. The historical value, on the other 
hand, is considerably enhanced. ‘True, we no longer 
find in it, what we were formerly supposed to find, 
the interesting (though in large measure not well 
understood) writing of the apostle, written, in the days of 
his activity among the Gentiles, to a church which was 
personally unknown to him. But what have we in its 
place? А book of great significance for our knowledge 
of the ancient Christianity that almost immediately 
succeeded the apostolic (the Christianity of the disciples 
of Jesus in the years that followed his death). ‘There is 
no work from Christian antiquity that contributes more 
largely to our knowledge of Paulinism (whether in its 
first form—a form in which it has not reached us in 
any deliberate writing—or in its subsequent develop- 
ment) in its strength as an inspiring directory for 
conduct, and in the richness and depth of its religious 
thought and experience. 
No serious efforts to defend the genuineness of the 
epistle have as yet ever been attempted. ‘Those offered 
25 Defenders casually and in passing, as it were, 
: rely (as for example in Meyer- Weiss, 
of genuineness. А 9) 18 : dine David. 
отт.!, 1899, 33-34, and in 5. Davic 
son, Zz£rod.?, 1894, 117-119, 150-2) on the so-called 
external evidence. That is to sav, its defenders rely on 
what is excellent proof of the existence of the epistle at 
the time when it was cited, or what clearly presupposes 
an acquaintance with it, but is of no significance what- 
ever when the question is whether the work was in 
reality written by the individual who from the first was 
named as its author. This the Tübingen school have 
long perceived ; Baur also did not rely on such argu- 
ments. Instead of doing so he thus expressed himself 
(Paulus 1°, 1866, 276): 
© Against these four epistles (Rom., 1 and 2 Cor., Gal.) not only 
has even the slightest suspicion of spuriousness never been 
raised, but in fact they bear on their face the mark of Pauline 
originality so uncontestably that it is impossible to imagine by 


what right any critical doubt could ever possibly assert itself 
regarding them.’ 


The utterance, it will be observed, wholly ignores 
Evanson, 1792, and of course also Bruno Bauer, who did 
not publish his criticism till 1851 ; but it also ignores 
the view taken by so many, including F. C. von Baur 
himself, who have vied with onc another in the dis- 
integration of the epistle, as also the possibility that 
yet others ai a later date might perceive what Baur 
himself had not observed ; nor yet does it take account 
of the unsatisfactoriness of any assertion. (however 
plausible it may sound) as to the * originality' of Paul, 
whom after all we know only by means of the picture 
that has been constructed with the aid of those very 
epistles with regard to which we wish to inquire whether 
they really were written by him. Nothing therefore is 
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added to the argument when a countless host of others 
since Baur are never weary of repeating that 'even the 
Tübingen school’ have raised no doubts as to the 
genuineness. The observation is correct, it is true. 
Only they forget to add: nor yet have they offered 
proofs that it is genuine. 

Meyer-Weiss, 5. Davidson, and others remain equally 
sparing of their arguments even after the criticism of a 
later date has made its voice heard. They put it aside 
with a single word. Weiss, with a reference to a 
‘Parody,’ by C. Hesedamm, Der Rémerbrief beurtheilt 
u. geviertheilt, 1891. Davidson, with the observation 
that the genuineness, apart from the conclusive testi- 
mony of witnesses, is fully guaranteed by internal 
evidence. 

* The internal character of the epistle and its historical allusions 
coincide with the external evidence in proving it an authentic 
production of the apostle. It bears the marks of his vigorous 
mind ; the language and style being remarkably characteristic." 

Не omits, however, to tell us how he knows that 
anything is a ‘production,’ not to say an ‘authentic 
production of the apostle’; nor yet how he has obtained 
his knowledge of the mind of Paul; nor yet why it is 
impossible for a pseudonymous author to have any 
characteristic langnage and style. 

Harnack (ACL ii. 1 [1897] p. vii) considers himself 
absolved from going into the investigation until the 
representatives of the newer criticism ‘ shall have rigor- 
ously carried out the task incumbent on them of working 
out everything pertaining to the subject afresh.’ 

Jülicher (2271, 1894, p. 17, 1901), p. 19) once and 
again resorted to a severe attack on ' hypercriticism ' and 
* pseudocriticism,' and subsequently proceeded, in deal- 
ing with the Epistle to the Romans, as if nobody had 
ever at any time argned against its genuineness. 

Sanday and Headlam (Comm., 1895, pp. 85-98) 
discuss exhaustively the integrity of the epistle, especi- 
ally as regards chaps. 15-16, but say little about the 
history of the question of genuineness. They cursorily 
dismiss some of the objections without showing that 
they have really grasped their proper significance. 
Counter-arguments are practically not heard. So also 
in other commentaries whose authors had heard any- 
thing about the newer criticism referred to. Holsten 
('Krit. Briefe üb. die neueste paulin. Hypothese' in 
Prot. Kirchenstg., 1889), Pfleiderer (Paauinismust?), 
1890), Holtzmann ( £iz/.?9), 1892), Lipsius (HCl), 1892, 
pp. 83 f. ), and others, made some general observations in 
favour of thegenuineness that had been called in question. 
But these discussions were little more than insignificant 
' affairs of outposts' ; no real battle was delivered nor 
even any serious attack prepared. 

Then came Zahn ( Zzz/.Ü), 1900, 13) with his censure 
on his comrades in arms against the ‘Tiibingen school for 
their error in having defended indeed the genuineness of 
the epistles *rejected' by Baur, but not that of the 
‘principal epistles,’ ‘although Baur and his disciples 
had never so much as even attempted any proof for the 
positive part of their results." Forthwith he addressed 
himself to the long postponed task. He gave some half- 
dozen general observations (pp. 112-116) not differing in 
substance from those which had already been made; re- 
ferred to the various particular investigations to be made 
in a later part of the work, including the detailed treat- 
ment of the Epistle to the Romans (pp. 251-310) where 
31 full pages are devoted to the subject of the integrity 
and not a single word to the question of genuineness. 

Baljon (Gesch., 1901) perceived that something more 
than this was necessary to put the newer criticism to 
silence, if it was wrong. But what he wrote with this 
end in view was neither (as might have been expected) 
a confutation of the objections urged, nor yet an argu- 
ment for the genuineness at least as solid and good as 
(in intention at all events) that made on behalf of Philip- 
pians, but simply a couple of pages (pp. 97-100) 
devoted to the history of the newer criticism and a few 
observations upon the objections urged by van Manen. 
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So far as appears, no one has as yet addressed him- 
self to the task of an orderly scientific discussion of the 
arguments on the other side, or to an effective setting 
forth of the arguments on behalf of the genuineness. 


Good commentaries—though all, it may be remarked, written 
from the point of view of an undisputed and therefore 
indisputable genuineness—are those of 1. 
26. Literature. Weiss (0 (=Meyer-Weiss(9)), 1899, В. А. 
Lipsius (7/C(3, 1892), W. Sanday and A. C. 
Headlam (/xt. Crit. Comin. 1895) ‘They all take account 
of their important predecessors (see Weiss 39-43, Lipsius 
vii-viii, Sanday xcvili-cix), amongst whom are Origen (оё. 254), 
Chrysostom (оё. 407), Melanchthon (1560), Calvin (1564), Grotius 
(1645), Tholuck (1877), Rückert (183999, J. С. Reiche (1833-34), 
C. К. A. Fritzsche (1836-43), van Hengel (1854-59), de Wette 
(1847)! ; as also of the works of Н. Alford (оё. 1871), D. Jowett 
(1855, 1859)2, C. A. Vaughan (1874), W. Kelly (1873), F. 
Godet (1879, E T 1881), G. Volkmar (1875). E H. J. Holtzmann, 
Ein.) (1892), 230-246 ; S. Davidson, Zs£7.(3! (1894), 1 105-152, 
Th. Zahn, 202.0) (1900), 1251-310, J. M. S. Baljon, Gesch. van 
de boeken des NTs (1901), 80-101, F. Spitta, Unt. tib. den Br. des 
P. an div Romer (1901) ; A. D. Loman, ' Quast. Pauline,’ 72.7 
(1882); R. Steck, Gal. (1888), 154-161, 359-363, 374-382, W. С. 
van Manen, Paulus 27. : De brief aan de Rom. (1891). 
W.C. V.M. 
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Age (88 10-12). 
ERAS Character (88 13-16). 
Not by Peter alone ($ 3). Constitution and government 
Not by Paul ($$ 4-7). ($ 17 7). 
Origin among Jews in Rome Influence апа 
то (8 тә), 
Bibliography ($ 21). 


Not founded by Peter and Paul 
importance 


The earliest period of the Christian community in 
Rome is wrapped in impenetrable obscurity. Tradition 
attributes its founding to the joint 
Е MUT Paul labours of the apostles Peter and Paul. 
ашнен, This tradition, however, is unworthy 
of our confidence. It is comparatively recent. The 
oldest traces of its existence do not go back farther 
than to the close of the second century. 


According to a notice in Eusebius (7711. 258), * Dionysius 
of Corinth,’ about the year 170 A.D., or somewhat later (see 
OLD CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, § 31), wrote to the Romans as 
follows: ‘So also by this so weighty admonition [of yours]— the 
allusion is to the epistle of the Romans to the Corinthians 
(=1Clem.)—ye have brought together [anew] that planting 
[aforetime] made by Peter and Paul, of the [churches of the] 
Romans and of the Corinthians. For, indeed, these two both 
planted us in our Corinth and likewise taught us; in like 
manner also after having taught together in Italy they suffered 
martyrdom about the same time’ [not necessarily, of course. at 
the same hour, or on the same day, the same month, or even the 
same year] (ravra каї vuets 8:4 ms TOTAVTYS vovOca(as THY ато 
Пєтроџ кої IavAov $vreíav yevnfeicav ‘Pwuaiwy re kai Kopu- 
Giwy avvekepáca re. каї yàp dudw каї ets THY huerépar Kópi6ov 
Óvre/cavres nuas ороѓос ebidakav. dpotws бё kal eis rjv талар 
onde 0:84 арте éaaprípraar ката Tor avTov корбу). Here the 
‘planting’ or founding of the churches, alike of Rome and of 
Corinth, is clearly recognised to have been the work of the 
apostles Peter and Paul. It is of no avail to say with Sanday 
and Headlam (Comun. p. xxix) that the ‘planting’ referred to 
(pvreveiw ; cp 1 Cor. 36 7: 9 7) is not to be taken ‘in the sense of 
first foundation.’ We are not responsible for what ‘ Dionysius’ 
Says; but we are under obligation to understand it in the sense 
in which he meant it. 

The same remark holds good with reference to Irenæus when 
he speaks of the church at Rome as having been *founded and 
constituted by the two very glorious apostles Peter and Paul' 
(“а gloriosissimis duobus apostolis Petro et Paulo Коше 
fundata et constituta,’ iii. 8 1). These two, subsequently spoken 
of as ‘the blessed apostles,’ the same authority (about 180 А.р.) 
goes on to state, after having founded and built up the church, 

- handed over the government to Linus (@emeAtdaapres оўу каї 
оікобонтстагтєѕ оі paxdpior ётботоћо: THY éxkAgaíav. Aivo тр 
THs €rta omis Aevrovpy(ar évexeipusav, iii. 32; Eus. ZF v. 6 1). 
In Eus. /7E v. 82 he tells us that Matthew wrote a gospel for 
the Hehrews in their own tongue * whilst Peter and Paul were 
preaching the Gospel at Rome and founding the church’ (rod 
Ilérpov кої roù Поулоу év ‘Pan evayyeAigouérov xai Qepe- 
Atosvrov THY éxkAnaav). 

These clear testimonies, however, to the founding of 
the church of Rome by Peter and Paul—however un- 

2. Not hesitatingly they may have been accepted 
simo Tth and built upon in later times—are one 
Y- and al quite unworthy of credence. 

Not only are they relatively recent and obviously framed 


in accordance with a settled policy of glorifying the 
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unity of the church as having been manifest even in its 
oldest communities; what is niore to the point, they 
are at variance with older representations, whether we 
receive these with absolute confidence or not, of the 
course of events connected with the founding of a 
Christian community in Rome. 

‘Ignatius,’ in his epistle to the Romans (4 3), written about the 
middle of the second century (see OLp-CurisTian LITERATURE, 
58 28 /.), indeed mentions ‘Peter and Paul’ as known and 
influential teachers of the church he is addressing, but says 
nothing as to their having founded it. The church of Rome 
itself speaks by the mouth of ‘Clement’ in the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, dating from about the year 140 A.D. (see OLD- 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, §§ 23-26), of Peter and Paul as known 
witnesses to the truth (т Clem. 5 3-7), but not as founders of the 
church. Acts is not aware of any labours of Peter and Paul 
carried out in common at Rome. From 2817-28 it might seem 
to be a possible inference that Paul was the first to speak about 
Christianity to the leading Jews there ; but of Peter there is no 
word in this connection. Just as little is Peter mentioned in 
the canonical epistle to the Romans, even in conjunction with 
* Paul' when this apostle is speaking of his desire to become 
acquainted with the Christians of the metropolis, whose faith is 
everywhere spoken of, and whom he hopes ere long to be able 
to meet (13-15 1522-2428 1619) Indeed, the arrangements 
between Paul on the one hand, and James, Cephas, and John 
on the other, according to Gal. 29, ‘we to the Gentiles and they 
to the circumcision’ (nuets ets rà 60r, avroi бё els Tav 
тєрїтомл]г), do not lead us to expect to find in epistles of Paul 
any word of co-operation between Peter and Paul in the found- 
ing of individual churches. What is related as to this at a 
later date with regard to Rome cannot hold good in presence of 
the assurance given us by the Epistle to the Romans, whether 
by Paul himself or by an anonymous author using his name, 
that at Rome there was a considerable Christian community 
before Paul could possibly have been able to speak a single 
word there, 

Matters do not stand much better with the belief— 
held absolutely for many centuries, called in question 
at the Reformation, and again at 
a later period maintained by many 
Protestants also—according to which 
the church of Rome was founded by Peter alone. This 
tradition also deserves no credence, whether in the 
form which represents Peter as having been bishop of 
Rome for twenty-five years after the founding of the 
church, or in the simpler form which merely conjectures 
that the apostle niay have contributed something to the 
formation and extension of the church, or at least in 
later years may have visited it for a shorter or longer 
period. The founding of the church by Peter is ex- 
cluded by the silence of Ignatius and Clement on the 
subject, and still more by the evidence of Acts, Gala- 
tians, and Romans. Not only do they say nothing 
positive to this effect ; they make it perfectly clear that 
from the point of view of their respective authors such 
a thing is not to be thought of. Acts closes its account 
of Peter in 1217 with the words, ‘and he departed, and 
went to another place’ (xal é£eX0Gv émopeí0v eis érepov 
тӧтоу), and in the rest of the book Peter's name is 
only once again mentioned, and in a different con- 
nection (156-20), where he is represented as again in 
Jerusalem. In view of this passage 1217 cannot be 
understood as referring to a journey to Rome for any 
lengthened period, not to speak of a period of five and 
twenty years. Neither, however, can we understand a 
visit to Rome of shorter duration, such as Harnack (.4 CZ. 
21 [1897], 240-244, 704-710) still, with many, regards 
as probable, not even with the aid of the assumption 
that the contents of Acts15 were taken from another 
souree than that from which ‘ Luke’ derived his other 
Statements regarding Peter in Acts1-12. The words 
quoted do not ‘of course’ say that we are to think of a 
mere visit whether to Rome or to any other place. 
They are quite clearly intended merely to indicate that 
the author does not propose to follow the fortunes of 
Peter further: 'and going his way, he journeyed to 
another place.’ To understand Rome as intended 
here becomes possible only after one has learned other- 
where, rightly or wrongly, to speak of a sojourn of the 
apostle in the metropolis. Acts says nothing of this, 
and plainly presupposes rather the exact opposite, since 
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chap. 15 alluded to Peter as again in Jerusalem, and 
28 17-28, speaking of l'aul's meeting with Jews at Rome, 
leaves no room for the supposition that Peter had 
preceded him there as a preacher of Christianity, 
Galatians knows no residence of Peter other than 
Antioch (211-21)—apart from Jerusalem where, accord- 
ing to 118 2 3-10, he seems to have his home, an agree- 
ment that he is to address himself to ‘the circumcision’ 
being expressly mentioned. Romans knows of Chris- 
tians in Rome; refers to their conversion from Judaism 
and heathendom, their fidelity to the Pauline type of 
doctrine once received (6:7), and the spiritual bond 
subsisting between them, or many of them, and Paul; 
but has nota word to say about any connection, whether 
of long or short duration, between them and the apostle 
Peter, and does not even so niuch as mention his name. 
The writer, whoever he may have been, it has been 
rightly remarked, has no acquaintance with any tradition 
which represented Peter as having been the founder of 
the Roman Church. His declaration made in 15 2o. 
that he, ' Paul, would not build upon another man's 
foundation, however inconsistent with the desire ex- 
pressed іп 18-15 and 15 22-24 29, wholly excludes it. 
Especially so as soon as by the word ‘another’ we under- 
stand, as is usually the case, an apostle—in this instance 
Peter. 

lt is, in fact, improbable that Peter ever set foot in 
Rome. ‘The later traditions regarding this, including 
those handed down by Eusebius, have no claim to our 
acceptance, as has often been convincingly shown by 
many scholars (and recently by C. Clemen, Preuss. 
Fahrb., 1901, pp. 404-417, and C. Erbes, Zéschr. fe Air- 
chengesch., 1901, рр. 1-47, 161-231). They possess по 
higher value than those relating to Thomas’s preaching 
to the Parthians, Andrew's to the Scythians, John's in 
Asia Minor. When Eusebius, immediately afterwards 
(iii. 32, cp ii. 25 5), gives expression to the conjecture 
that Peter preached to the Jews of the dispersion in 
Pontus, Galatia, Bithynia, Cappadocia, and Asia, before 
his crucifixion (head downwards) at Rome, he attributes 
to him, obviously with his eye on 1 Pet. 11, a career 
which he himself could not possibly reconcile with the 
details that he gives elsewhere. According to iii. 362, 
Peter was for some time bishop of Antioch before Igna- 
tius; according to ii, 258 he was, along with Paul, 
founder of the churches of Corinth and Rome; accord- 
ing to ii. 146, the powerful opponent of Simon Magus 
at Rome in the reign of Claudius (41-54 A.D.) ; accord- 
ing to vi, 258, the rock upon which the church of Christ 
is built, and the author of two epistles. 

A reference to т Pet. 11, though often made in con- 
junction with 5 13, is of no avail to support the view that 
Peter at some time or other had indeed made a stay, 
longer or shorter, in Rome. "There need, indeed, be no 
hesitation, not even in presence of the objections of 
Erbes,! to see in ‘she that is in Babylon, elect together 
with [vou]’ (7; év Ва ВА фи avvekXekr 7, І Pet. 5 тз) an allu- 
sion to the church in Rome. fn 1 Pet., however, it is 
not Peter himself who is speaking, but an unknown 
author writing in the first half of the second century, 
130-140. A.D. (OLD-CIIRISTIAN LITERATURE, $ 20; 
PETER, EPISTLES (OF, $$ ЕШ, CIDRISIBIAN 5 8). He 
is the exponent of a tradition, not met with elsewhere, 
regarding Peter as apostle in a portion of the countries 
of Asia Minor where Paul also had laboured, and at the 
same time of the other widely spread tradition that Peter 
had his home in Rome. Acts, Galatians, and Romans, 
so far as we can see, are not yet acquainted with this 
latest tradition. Even 1 Clem., written professedly by 
the church of Rome, and probably, in point of fact, 
originating there, says nothing of a sojourn of Peter in 
Rome. The writer assuredly would not have passed it 
over in silence when speaking of Peter's glorious past in 


1 Of cit., below, 16-20, Erbes once more seeks to plead for a 
sojourn of Peter among the Jews in Babylon, unless perhaps 
we are to understand Jerusalem. 
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chap. 5, or treating of the life-work of the 'apostles' in 
chaps. 42 and +4, if he had known anything of it. 
Hermas and Justin, both of them wituesses belonging to 
the Roman circle, are similarly silent as to aught that 
Peter may be supposed to have done, said, or endured 
there. 

There are, then, as regards Peter's going to Rome, 
and as regards his journeyings as a whole, traditions 
which, in part,are mutually exclusive and in no case 
admit of being combined together into one consistent 
whole. 'The older ones do not imply the supposed fact 
of the church of Rome having been founded by Peter; 
thev have no knowledge of it, or even bear witness 
agaiust it by making statements which cannot be har- 
monised with it. Acts, Galatians, Romans, 1 Clem., 
undoubtedly come chiefly into consideration here. On 
the same side there fall to be grouped other NT testi- 
monies to the martyrdom of Peter, and, more precisely, 
his crucifixion, drawn from very old, if not the oldest, 
traditions relating to the careers of the apostles, though 
without mention of the place where this violent death 
occurred. See Jn. 2118-22 (cp 1336) Mt. 1057. 16-18 
22-33 223439 24914 Mk. 13953 Lk. 2447 Acts 18. 
Within the circle of these ancient witnesses we can safely 
say—apart, if you will, from 1 Pet. 11 513—of all those 
in the NT, to which also may be added that of the apos- 
tolic fathers, that not a single word or even the remotest 
hint is found in them as to a sojourn, whether of long or 
of short duration, of Peter in Rome, whilst, in fact, more 
than one of them, by implicit or explicit declaration, are 
irreconcilably at variance with any such supposition. 
Rather does everything plead for the view that Peter 
never visited Rome, but worked continuously in Pales- 
tine—occasionally, perhaps, outside its limits, but never 
very far off—and that there, it may well have been in 
Jerusalem, somewhere about 64 A.D. under Sabinus! 
or, at all events, some vears before the destruction of the 
temple and city in 70 A.D., he died a martyr's death. 
(See, further, SIMON PETER.] 

What remains of the late tradition as to the founding 
of the church of Rome by Peter and Paul conjointly 

does not need any careful scrutiny after 

4. Paul- һе name of Peter has been eliminated. 
ааа 12 We are not, in that event, shut up to 

Mine the alternative: if not by Peter and 
Paul together, then probably by Paul alone. This is 
nowhere said in any tradition so far as known to us. 
Tradition seems rather to have followed this course: 
since it is impossible that Paul can have founded the 
church along with Peter, his name must not be thought 
of in connection with the founding at all. Acts and 
Pauline Epistles, writings frequently read in a large cir- 
cle, indicated this. 

Acts knows of no Christian church at Rome at a date 
prior to a possible foundation by Paul after he had 
proclaimed the glad tidings to the Jews assembled at 
his lodging (28 17-31). In 2815, indeed, we read of 
the ‘brethren’ who came from Rome to Appii Forum 
and the Three Taverns to meet Paul, and it is no 
doubt usual to regard these as having been Chris- 
tians, but on no adequate grounds. They are, to јаре 
from zv. 17-28, Jews, just as Roman Jews (v. 21) call 
their kinsmen in Judza ‘the brethren.’ They are 
amazed at Pauls plans, and declare as distinctlv as 
possible in v. 22 that up to that hour they had heard 
nothing of ‘this sect'—Ze., of the Christians—beyond 
the mere name. All this is in perfect agreement with 
the current representation in Acts, according to which 
Paul in his journeyings invariably first addressed 
himself to the Jews and thereafter to the Gentiles 
with a view to proceeding to the setting up of a 
Christian community, whether composed entirely of 
converted Gentiles, or partly also of former Jews (cp 
13 46 and 13-28 passim). Тһе view that by the 
‘brethren’ of Rome, alluded to in 2815, as also by 


1 So Erbes, 212, conjectures, relying upon Jos. Ant. xx. 9 5. 
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those of Puteoli in v. 14, we are to understand Chris- 
tians, rests solely upon the representation in Romans, 
according to which Christians are found in Rome long 
before Paul has ever visited that city. 

At the same time it must be remembered that the 
opposite representation in Acts has no historical authori- 
tativeness, being inextricably bound up with the tendency 
of that book which has been already referred to. 
Moreover, in Acts 283o f. the founding of a Christian 
church at Rome by Paul is rather tacitly assumed than 
asserted in so many words. It is possible that in the 
‘Acts of Paul’ (which were worked over by the writer 
of our canonical Acts, and also made use of in the 
composition of the Pauline Epistles, and which them- 
selves in turn had their origin in a redaction and 
expansion of the recognised We-source) the original 
journey record (PAUL, 8 37; OLD-CHRISTIAN LITERA- 
TURE, 8 9) may have given a somewhat different 
account of the conditions which Paul found at Rome 
and elsewhere in Italy. It may be that, according to 
that representation, there were already in more than 
one place at Rome Christians, ' brethren' in another 
and higher sense than that of mere kinship, and that 
their figurative designation is adopted by Acts so that 
the ' brethren ' in Puteoli and Rome, according to Acts 
28:4/. to be understood as Jews who were friendly 
disposed towards Paul, were at the same time the 
original Christians of these places. 

However that may be, Acts nowhere contains any 
express statement as to the founding of a Christian 
church at Rome by Paul; and as little 
does the epistle to the Romans. What 
Romans implies is, clearly, rather this—that the church 
had already been long in existence when Paul was 
cherishing the hope that he niight have an opportunity 
of personally visiting it. This view is wont to be 
accepted on all hands as just: by the majority, because 
they hold it to come from the apostle Paul; by others, 
the friends of advanced criticism, because, however 
fully convinced of the pseudepigraphical character of 
the epistle (see ROMANS), they have no reason for 
doubting it. These have this advantage over the others 
that they are not, like them, sorely per- 


5. In Romans. 


e momon plexed by Acts which betrays no acquaint- 
versus а S 
‘Acts ance with the epistle held to have been 


addressed to the church of Rome by Paul 
at least two years before he himself undertook the journey 
thither only to become aware on his arrival in the 
metropolis that noone there had ever heard anything about 
him or even about Christianity at all otherwise than by 
report merely. They set down the divergent representa- 
tions in ‘ Luke’ and ‘Paul’ simply to the account of the 
separate writers, and as regards a supposed founding of 
the church at Rome, can only say that according to 
‘Luke’ it was perhaps the work of Paul, but according to 
‘Paul,’ certainly not. According to ‘ Luke,’ perhaps 
it was, since we must interpret in accordance with the 
general tendency of his ‘ historical’ work ; according to 
‘Paul,’ because everyone thought so in those days 
nor yet had any one any knowledge of a founding 
of the church in Rome by Peter and Paul, or by 
7. Oth Peter alone. In other Pauline epistles also 
E th i f acquaintance with 
epistles. tnere 1s ‚по trace of аса 
any tradition which sought to represent 
that founding as having been brought about by Paul. 
In Romans there is no hint, of the kind we meet with in 
I Сог. 414 2 Сог. 6:5 12:4 Са]. 419, that ‘Paul’ can 
regard those whom he addresses as his ' children.’ There 
is no suggestion of such a relation of Paul to Rome even 
in Philippians, Philemon, or т Clem. 55-7, where thcre 
was such ample opportunity to call to mind the founding 
of the Roman Church by Paul had the writer been 
minded to refer to it. The Pauline literature says 
nothing at all about it, nor yet do the kindred writings, 
І Peter, 1 Clement, Hermas, Ignatius. Rather must 
we say that in all of them the undisputed and indisput- 
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able presupposition is that Rome was won for the gospel 
without the intervention of Paul, either by his epistles 
or by his later personal intercourse. 
Whom then are we to name as founder of the Roman 
church? ‘Not any of the apostles,’ as long ago 
8. Founders Age cu in p so-called commentary 
unen © n rosius in the fourth century rightly 
Tews. answers (cp Sanday and Headlam, pp. 
xxv, сі). We could almost venture to 
guess : one or more of those who probably at a quite 
early date, spread the glad tidings of salvation from 
Jerusalem westward. There was abundant oppor- 
tunity in the constant intercourse between Rome and 
the east, even before the middle of the first century, for 
travellers from Palestine to return, or come for the first 
time, to the banks of the Tiber and there to discourse, 
as they had done in the various other ports and cities 
they touched on their route, of the ' things concerning 
Jesus’ (rà тєрї тоб 'Igao0 ; Acts 1825 282331), ' the king- 
dom of God’ (7 Вас‹Хєѓа Tot 0co0 ; Acts 1422 198 2025 
28 2331), ‘the preaching of the gospel’ (rò eray- 
yeMfeo8av ; Acts 1832 147 1521 1535 1610). It is not 
necessary to have recourse to the hardly historical 
account of the first appearance of the apostles at 
Jerusalem in Acts 2, where, as we read in тт. 10 f., 
Romans, Jews as well as proselytes, were sojourning 
(ol ёт:дтиодутєѕ "Pouatot, 'Tovéatol re kai mpoaTj vro). 
Such Jews living in Rome, as well as Gentiles who had 
attached themselves to them апа professed their 
religion, may well have visited Jerusalem on other 
occasions and become messengers, possibly very 
capable ones, of what they had seen and heard there 


à to their brethren in the metropolis, We 
9. Jewish : ; Wi 
Shall best picture to ourselves the subse- 
settlements à ed 
quent course of events if we suppose that 
at Rome. 


the preaching of the gospel and the 
establishment of the new religion made its way amongst 
‘Jews and proselytes' in Rome. Whoever wishes to 
picture to himself the nature of the field in which, now 
here, now there, the good seed was scattered by un-* 
known sowers, must try to form some conception of the 
Jewish settlements in Rome as they then were. Very 
many they were, ordinarily confined within certain 
precisely defined limits, but within these moving with 
social freedom bound only in so far as they themselves 
chose to be so by the customs and practices received 
from their fathers, the law and what it was held to 
enjoin on the faithful children of Abraham by descent, 
or on the proselytes who had joined them. Alternately 
receiving the favours of the great and bowed down 
under the heavy burden laid upon them by authorities 
of a less friendly disposition ; constantly exposed to 
risks of persecution, scorn, and derision, and seldom 
allowed to pass altogether without notice; engaged in 
the pursuit of trade and dependent on this for their daily 
bread, now envied for their wealth and now plunged 
into the depths of poverty or reduced to the ranks of 
professional beggars. Such, just before and during the 
opening decades of the first century, was the manner of 
life of the Jews in Rome: a great brotherhood, we may 
call it, broken up into a number of smaller communities ; 
a band of aliens who know how to maintain their old 
manners and customs, their nationality, and their religion, 
in spite of many divergencies and divisions among them- 
selves, in the midst of the surrounding Gentiles amongst 
whom their progenitors had settled. At first they had 
come to pay a visit there because commerce and political 
reasons had brought them to the world-city ; so it had 
been already in the days of the Maccabees. Others again 
had been brought to Rome from their native country as 
slaves, but on closer acquaintance were hardly found 
suitable and often received their freedom or even were 
invested with the privileges of Roman citizens. So, in 
particular, shortly after the capture of Jerusalem by 
Pompey in 63 B.C. Ву Caesar and others they were 
shown great favour. Under Tiberius they were ex- 
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pelled from Rome in the year 19 A.D. and partly 
employed in the war against the pirates of Sardinia. 
Under Claudius about 49 A.D. they were again 
banished. Under Nero it would seem they enjoyed по 
small power and influence. (For details see Schürer, 
G/1'9, 1898, 328-36 and specially the literature referred 
to there on p. 28, n. 70; cp ZB"), 20 727-730 [1886]). 
On this Jewish soil the earliest Roman Christianity, 
we may safely affirm, had already come into being 
10. A before the middle of the first century. The 
0. Age. Oldest distinct trace of its beginnings is 
found in Suetonius (Claud. 25), where he says of the 
emperor Claudius that he expelled the Jews from Rome 
on account of their persistent turbulence under the 
instigation of Chrestus (‘Judeos impulsore Chresto 
assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit’; cp CHRISTIAN, 
§ 6iii.). Тһе banishment of the Jews (Acts 182 and 
Dio Cassius 60 6), although probably in the event not 
judged expedient or perhaps even possible, and in any 
case not carried out on апу large scale, had its occasion 
in troubles and disturbances which had arisen among 
the Jews * impulsore Chresto’—/.¢., at the instance or 
with the help of Chrestus. This Chrestus was, to judge 
by the manner of speech of those days, no other than 
(Jesus) Christ; his person and work, the views and 
expectations connected with him, and his cause were 
what led Claudius to seek to remove the Jews who had 
thus become troublesome. Now, though the exact 
year in which this resolution was come to by the 
emperor is uncertain, if we remember that at the 
beginning of his reign (41-54 A.D.) he was, according 
to Josephus (122. xix. 52-3), favourably inclined to the 
Jews, we are led to think of a somewhat later date— let us 
say with Schürer (32 f.) and others, the year 49 А.р. 
In that case the movement we are supposing, and its 
procuring cause, the first systematic preaching of 
Christianity in Rome, can have begun some months 
or years previously. We must leave open the question 
as to whether at a stil] earlier date some converts, 
in the course of pilgrimages to Jerusalem or through 
the agency of third parties in their adopted country, 
may not have been won for the new confession and 
the expectations connected with it. Коте had already 
for along time been a favourite and much frequented 
harbour for new ideas in the sphere of religion. 
With the date thus arrived at for the founding of the 
Christian church in Rome it agrees tolerably well that a 
11. Theory of writer DN Que ne in Acts 28 17-28, 
Ants and Rom. could still speak as if the new sect 
were known only by name in the world 
capital when Paul first proclaimed the tidings of 
salvation to the Jews there, and that another writer— 
the author of Romans—did not hesitate to assume 
throughout his work that at that very time there had 
already been for a long time in Rome believers belong- 
ing to various schools of Christian thought and practice. 
When these books were written the days of the first 
founding of a church in Rome were already so far 
removed that in different circles divergent representa- 
tions were given regarding it, though there was some 
danger of misrepresentation. ‘Luke’ is wrong 
because he does not take account of the existence of 
any Christian church at Rome before the apostle Paul 
had made his voice heard there. The Pauline writer, 
on the other hand, represents the apostle of the 
Gentiles as knowing that before his arrival among 
them the faith of the Roman Christians was already 
'proclaimed throughout the whole world' (Rom. 
18) and in 617 it is the Pauline form of doctrine 
whereunto they have been delivered. Both the one 
view and the other may well be questioned as strict 
history. Both writers make it manifest that they no 
longer know the true position of matters so far as 
details are concerned. At the same time they confirm, 
each in his own way, the correctness of the date we have 
arrived at ; at the beginning of the second century, the 
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founding of the church at Rome belonged to a con- 
siderably remote past and at that distance of time could, 
speaking broadly, be connected with a delineation of the 
period when Paul was setting out for, or had arrived at, 
the metropolis of the empire. 

The nearer determination of the date is to be sought 
in such data as (1) the tradition regarding Paul's plans 

with reference to a journey to Spain, b 
= rita way of Rome, where a Christian ae 
: no longer needed to be founded (Rom. 

1528 f cp І Clem. 55-7) ; (2) the tradition of Paul's 
death at Rome, whether, as the ordinary reckoning 
has it, in 64, as Erbes thinks, on 23rd Feb. 63, or 
as yet others judge, at some date that cannot be 
more exactly determined, shortly before or in con- 
nection with the persecution of the Christians in the 
summer of 64; (3) all that relates to the fact of the 
persecution of the Christians at Rome by Nero ; (4) 
the appearance of the * Church of Rome' as the writer 
of Clement's first epistle to the Corinthians ; (5) the 
activity of Marcion and Valentinus among the Christians 
at Rome ; (6) all that tradition tells us of the establish- 
ment of a bishop's see at Rome by the apostles 
Peter and Paul;—a very large series of testimonies 
continuously assuring us, each in its own way, that the 
founding of a Christian church at Rome goes back to 
the middle of the first century of our era, 

The character of this church was, to begin with, no 
other than was to be expected from its origin within the 
qi Character sphere of ‘Jews and proselytes ' ($4) 

of church. Ambrosiaster in speaking of Jews alone 
as fathers of the Christian community 
at Rome has here again truly said that those who 
believed confessed Christ and held fast by the law ('ex 
quibus [Jud:eis] hi qui crediderant, tradiderunt Romanis 
ut Christum profitentes legem servarent’). In this 
there 1s no ‘exaggeration’ as Sanday and Headlam 
(p. 25, n. 3) have thought. They indeed could hardly 
have thought otherwise as long as they were dominated 
by belief in the genuineness of the Epistle to the Romans. 
Whoever deems himself bound to maintain that belief 
must inevitably assume that already, before Romans 
was written by Paul—on the ordinary reckoning, that is 
to say, before 59 A.D.—there were to be met with in 
Rome two divergent types of Christian faith and profes- 
sion, the Jewish-Christian and the Pauline. Such an 
one cannot avoid facing the question: What was the 
church of Rome at that time? Jewish-Christian? 
Pauline? Mixed? Yet all the while he is well aware— 
or the discovery is ever anew forced upon him—that no 
satisfactory answer to the question can be given. Some 
texts speak very clearly for the view that the church in 
question consisted of former gentiles, whilst others say 
the exact opposite— that it was composed of former 
Jews (see RoMANS, $ 8; van Manen, Paz/us, 2 23-25 
166-7). Vet we cannot hold with Sanday-Headlam 
(p. xxvi) and others the theory that it was a ' mixed ' 
church. To such a theory can be applied to the 
full what these scholars remark in another connec- 
tion: ‘there is no hint of such a state of things,’ which 
moreover would compel us, contrary to the manifest 
intention of the writer, to think of ' two distinct churches 
in Rome, oue Jewish-Christian, the other Gentile- 
Christian, and that St. Paul wrote only to the latter.’ 

Any one who, on the other hand, has been able to free 
himself from the axiom of the genuineness and has 
satisfied himself of the pseudepigraphical character of 
this writing of a later time (see RoMANS) no longer feels 
his hands tied by the various impossible attempts that 
have been made to answer the questions proposed. He 
is no longer perplexed by that other troublesome 
question : How are we to explain the fact that nowhere 
in history has there remained any trace of the existence 
of an important Pauline community in Rome, after the 
apostle’s epistle had been sent thither? He takes no 
notice of all ideas of this sort, the pictures suggested 
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in the epistle of the outward appearance and inward 
seniblance of the Christian church in Rome in the days 
before Paul could possibly have preached there— as 
being not renderings of historical actuality but pictures 
of a past that never had been real, attempts to repre- 
sent the old-Christian period after many decades had 
passed. Such a student holds fast by the seemingly 
insignificant phrase, which yet tells us so much, of the 
instigating ‘Chrestus’ by whom the Jews in Rome, 
according to Suetonius, in the days of Claudius (об. 
49 A. D. ) were troubled ; and holds by the pretty generally 
accepted conception as to а Christian Church at Rome 
which had arisen out of the faith and life, the active 
exertions, of ' Jews and proselytes' who had been con- 
verted to Christ ; by what Ambrosiaster has said, with 
equal sobriety and justice—that Jews living in Rome in 
the days of the apostles had taught their brethren to 
confess Christ and to hold fast by the law. 

In other words, the church in Rome was originally 
Jewish-Christian, and probably long remained so. 
1% Jewish- Cee ey more liberal ideas crept in, 

Christian. thanks perhaps to the influence of more 

advanced preachers from abroad who had 
wholly or partially outgrown their Judaism, but thanks 
still more to the ease with which in every sphere of 
thought new ideas made way in Rome. Whether Paul 
may have had any active share in this work we are not 
now in a position to say. Acts leaves us in doubt. 
Romans testifies to good intentions but not to any work 
actually done. The ‘epistle, in spite of theseemingabund- 
ance of the light it sheds on the events of the years im- 
mediately preceding 59 A.D. in Rome, really draws over 
them all an almost impenetrable veil. It gives surpris- 
ing glimpses into the history of the development of the 
church in the direction of greater freedom, the emanci- 
pation of Christianity from the dominion of the law, but 
all from a remote distance in space, probably from the 
East— Antioch or somewhere else in Syria, it may be, or 
perchance Asia Minor—at all events, a long way off 
and in a distinctly later time. In reality, in the 
more trustworthy tradition there is no 
trace of all this, but on the contrary, 
unmistakable proof that Paulinism at 
Rome though (i.) it struggled for a time for the victory 
in the days of Marcion (ob. 140 A.D. ). (ii.) never really 
took permanent root there, and never was other than an 
exotic. 

i. That Paulinism flourished in some degree at Rome 
is very certain, as we may safely infer: (a) from the 
way in which it is throughout presupposed in Romans 
(written probably about 120 A.D. ; see ROMANS, 8 23) 
that, before his first visit to the capital, Paul already had 
there a large circle of friends and followers, of whom a 
whole series is mentioned by name in 163-15, and 
who already for a long time had been instructed 
in his distinctive type of doctrine (617); (4) from 
the support as well as the opposition, which Marcion 
met with in Rome, in various capacities, and not least 
of all as advocate of his ' Apostle, the Paul of the 
epistles ; (c) from the friendly relation between Peter 
and Paul presupposed in ‘1 Peter,’ probably written at 
Rome, in evidence of which relation we point not only 
to the Pauline form of the writing and to the mention, 
at the end, of Silvanus and of Mark (cp 2 Peter 3 15), but 
also and chiefly to the strongly Pauline character of the 
contents; (d) from the liberal spirit of the gospel 
according to Mark, probably also written at Rome, 
along with which perhaps that according to Luke may 
also be named; (e) from the honour with which 
' Clement' as spokesman of the church at Rome writes 
‘to the Corinthians ' concerning Paul (1 Clem. 55-7 47 1), 
and more than once declares that he is influenced by 
the reading of his ‘epistles’; (^) from the mention of 
Paul along with Peter as a teacher of authonty by 
‘Ignatius’ in his epistle to the Romans (‘I do not com- 
mand you as Peter and Paul did,’ 43); (г) from the 
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wide currency of the later tradition of the founding of 
the Christian church at Rome by ‘ Peter and Paul.’ 

ii. Paulinism was, however, only partially successful, as 
is no less clearly evident: (a) from the way in which 
in Romans Paul now admonishes the Jews (chaps. 1-8, 
passim, and especially 217-29) and now shows them 
the greatest deference (chaps. 9-11 passim, especially 
8т/. 91-5101); (4) from the opposition met with by 
Marcion in Rome which ended in his expulsion from 
the new religious community; (c) from the position 
of the name of Paul in the younger tradition—already 
in ‘Clement’ and ‘Ignatius’—after that of Peter ; 
(d) from the spirit of works brought out at Rome 
and extensively read there, the most outstanding of 
which is the so-called first Epistle of Clement to 
the Corinthians. The spirit there breathed, notwith- 
standing the reverence expressed for ‘Paul’ and 
the deference occasionally paid to the principles 
inaugurated by him, is much more of a Jewish-Christian 
charaeter than one that testifies to warm sympathy with 
the gospel of freedom ; rather one that is slowly gravi- 
tating toward the left than one that is averse to the right 
in principle; a conciliatory and advancing spirit, if you 
will, yet rather in many respects showing lingering attach- 
ment to the old than still standing with both feet upon 
the basis of the law, firmly rooted in Judaism, filled 
with the rich contents of the Old Testament ; in a word, 
a spirit that in its inmost nature is becoming Catholic. 

The Christian Church of Rome, in its beginnings a 
shoot from the Jewish stock, in the course of years took 
16. Gradual and ice elements ш were 

hange. rought to it from other quarters : from 

c the East, and particularly from Syria and 
Asia Minor. lts power of adaptation was of great use 
to it in regard to those elements in the new faith which 
were originally strange in it and were at home rather in 
the more developed circles of Paulinism, but in adapting 
itself the original power of the Pauline spiritual move- 
ment was in many respects taken away. In the course 
of years—let us say, in round numbers, between 5o and 
I50 A.D.—the character of the church at Rome, from 
being Jewish-Christian with occasional deviationstowards 
the right and towards the left, had become, we shall not 
say Pauline or Gentile-Christian, but Catholic. At the 
later date—7z.e., about the middle of the second century 
—it had recently been the scene of the labours of 
Marcion, who was excommunieated afterwards, Marcion 
the eager and serious advocate of ‘Paul’ who had already 
probably some years before become known to it by means 
of the ‘epistles.’ It had at the same time come into 
touch with, among others, that highly gifted teacher, well 
nigh lost in broad and deep speculations, alternately 
held in reverence and covered with scorn, the gnostic 
Valentinus. It had learned to listen to preachers of 
repentance like Hermas who, eminently practical, 
sought to win it before all things else to the urgent 
duty of conversion. But, however divergent may have 
been the paths by which it was so dissimilarly led by 
these and other leaders to clearer insight on many sides, 
and deeper experience of the fruits of faith as that 
translated itself into a genuine Christian life, the 
structure as carried out appeared always, in spite of 
the multifarious and manifold additions, to rest upon 
the old foundation—destined, as it would seem, never 
to become obsolete—that of the law and of Judaism, to 
which, as a new and indispensable element, confession 
of Jesus as the Christ, had been added. 

How this Christian community at Rome was originally 
governed and organised can probably he best conjectured, 

. іп the absence of all positive informa- 

x d tion, by calling to mind once more 
шо Jewis what we know of the spirit of that 
community. religious fellowship of the Jews out of 
which it arose. Like this last it had no political aims, 
and consequently as yet knew nothing of those who at 
a later time were to be called rulers and leaders, charged 
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with the care of the outward life of Christians as subjects 
of the state. ‘The Jewish ‘Church,’ although it can be 
so called in respect of the religious confession of its 
adherents, formed no unity placed under the leadership 
and government of a single council or of one head. It 
was made up rather of a great number of separate and 
independent congregations (cuvvaywyal), each having 
its own synagogue, its own council (yepovela), its own 
rulers (&pxovres), who also sometimes at least, were 
partly called ‘elders’ (pea írepoi), and, whether for 
life (б‹& Blov) or for a limited period, were chosen at 
the beginning of the Jewish civil year (in September). 
They were charged with the general leadership of the 
community, sometimes also with the task associated 
with the special office of chief of the synagogue 
(apxicvvdywryos). The language employed was Greek, 
as indeed the whole constitution with rulers (dpxovres) 
and councils (yepouvgiat), so far as form was con- 
cerned, seems to have been borrowed from the civil 
organisation usual in Greek cities (see Schürer, Die 
Gemeindeverfassung der Juden in Rom, 1879,and GJ V), 
3, рр. 44-51 [1898]. 

‘The Christian Church also, we may safcly take for 
granted, very soon after its members had been excom- 
municated, or had voluntarily withdrawn 


1n Of from the Jewish synagogues in Rome, 
Christian E P 
had their own centres, with a government 
Church. 


proper to themselves (modelled mainly, 
so far as form was eoncerned, on that which they had 
left at the call of religious principle and duty), their 
own places of meeting (cuvaywyat), their own rulers 
(&pxovres), who are often called elders (wpeoBt'repor). 
'This was what happened elsewhere throughout the cities 
of the Dispersion. Why notalsoin Rome? Acts calls 
the rulers ‘elders’ (лрєсЗотєрог) in 1130 1423 2017; 
whenever Jerusalem is spoken of, where the apostles 
are regarded as having lived and laboured, we read 
of ‘apostles and elders’ (1524623 164), just as the 
same writer elsewhere when referring to the rulers 
(&pxovres) of the Jews speaks of their ‘elders’ (217 
45823 O12 2314 241 2515) For the rest, in Acts we 
find no allusion to any government of Christian com- 
munities, just as, in fact, of the community that arose 
after the arrival of Paul in Rome nothing more is said 
than that they met in Paul's own house (283o f). In 
Romans there is no evidence as to the terins employed 
in this connection by the Christians at Rome, except 
in a single passage where allusion is made to ‘him that 
ruleth ' (6 mTpotcráuevos : 128). 

т Clem.. the “ере” of the ‘church of God” at 
Rome to that of Corinth, has more to say. The church 
(7 éxx\noia) comes before us as a unity embracing all 
believers within the boundaries of a definite locality ; 
so in the opening words and also in 443 476 (ep 2 Clem. 
21r 141241). We are not precluded from thinking that, 
as in the case of the Jews, this unity was made up of 
various circles or congregations within the larger whole 
which comprehended the whole body of the faithful. 
The supposition finds support when we consider the 
manner in which the occurrence of divergent ideas and 
practices with regard to the choice of officials is spoken 
of. Some consider themselves free in their choice ; but 
others, including the writer, hold themselves bound to 
tradition and obliged to adhere to the ancient holders 
of spiritual offices as long as they have not disqualified 
themselves by misconduct (ep 13 33 216 42 44 592). 
Trne, this applies, so far as form is concerned, in the 
first instance and especially, only to the Corinthians 
who are being addressed, but yet also to the Romans 
who are speaking of themselves in the plural number 
(cp 71; see OLD-CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, § 24). 
The most obvious explanation is to be found in the 
supposition that the divergent views and practices 
referred to were found in the different circles or congre- 
gations (éxxAnolac) within the bounds of the one church 
—3 éxx\ynola—whether that of Rome or that of Corinth. 
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However that may be, 'the church' had its rulers or 
leaders (yoóguevor ; 13) just as had the Jews (322), the 
Egyptians (515), and others (373 551 601). They are 
usually called ‘elders’ (тресВотеро: ; 1333 216 445 
416 542 571, cp 2 Clem. 173 s), but in one instance, 
though in no different sense, ‘overseers’ (єліското‹) 
and ‘deacons’ (Oráxovo,, 424 f., cp 441 503), charged 
with the sacred service (Necrovpyla, 411 442 f. 6). ‘They 
were ‘ministering’ (Aevroupyyotvres ; 463) just as in 
their manner were the Jews (322 40), Enoch (92), 
Aaron (434), the angels of God (345 f.). In this service 
or ministry were included, or at least came under their 
superintendence, (1) the reading of scripture (7 урафз 
ог al iepal ypapal)—the OT as we now know it and 
whatever other writings were at that time reckoned as 
belonging to it; also Christian writings such as Paul's 
* Epistle to the Corinthians ' and other treatises, including 
т and 2 Clem. (ep 2 Clem.19x 15r 175 rClem.47 
632 71, OLD-CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, $$ 2-4; Herm. 
līs. ii. l3 4: Eus. AZ ii. 258 iii. 385) ——(2) exhortation 
(cp x Clem. passim) and (3) prayer (т Clem. 593-61 
2 Clem.22). All of these, as with the Jews, at least 
down to near the end of the second century, were 
performed in Greek. 

Of a monarchical government of the Church there is 
as yet no trace in 1 and 2 Clem. Neither is there any 
in the Shepherd of Hermas which, like the Epistles of 
Clement, knows only of elders (1775. 11. 42 3 iii. 18) and 
overseers, along with ‘teachers’ and 'deacons' (1/5, 
iii. 51 Sz. іх. 272). The oldest traces of monarchical 
ehurch government in Rome are met with in the seven 
epistles of ‘Ignatius’ which were probably written there 
about the middle of the seeond century, and in the 
earliest lists of Roman bishops—little trustworthy 
though these are in their substance, and put together in 
the interests of the recognition of the episcopate, which 
was then coming into being, or had recently come to be 
important. They do not go farther back than to 
Anicetus, and were probably drawn up under his 
successor Soter, about 170 A.D. (see Harnack, ACL 
ii. 1 1897, pp. 70-231, esp. pp. 144-202. See, further, 
MINISTRY). 

If the question be asked, finally, as to the influence 
and importance of the Christian church at Rome, it was 
small and eertainly for the first few 
decades, not to be compared with that 
of the church at Jerusalem nor yet with 
that of other churches of Palestine, Syria, and Asia Minor. 
It was only gradually in the course of the second 
century that a change in this respect came about, under 
the influence of great historical events such as the fall 
of Jerusalem in 70 A.D., the rebuilding of that city as 
Elia Capitolina under Hadrian (see JERUSALEM, 
88 33 7), and the continual process by which the West 
manifested its preponderance over the East. In all this 
there made itself felt the favourable situation of the 
Christian Church at Rome in the centre of Graco- 
Roman civilisation; the inborn inclination, and the 
corresponding aptitude, of what had been the Gentile 
element in the new church, to lead and soon to dominate 
believers who had their homes elsewhere, as well as 
unbelievers ; and last, certainly not least, whatever that 
church was able to contribute from its own resources 
towards its internal growth and its external prestige. 
In this connection we may particularly specify: the 
accession not merely of slaves and people of the lower 
orders but also of rich and often influential persons, 
sometimes even from the immediate entourage of the 
emperor ; the courage shown by martyrs there as else- 
where; the zeal of outstanding personalities such as 
Valentinus and Marcion; the activity of efficient men 
such as ‘Clement’ and ' Ignatius’ in labouring for the 
establishment of the Catholic Church; the labour 
expended on various sides to advance far and near the 
cause of knowledge, of Christian practice, of edification, 
of consolation. 


19. Importance 
of Rome. 
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Marcion laid the foundations of a recognition of a 
written norm of truth, of belief (kavar Tis ddnOelas, 
йы Tis TícTews), one gospel and ten 
Ey Pauline Epistles (Tò EvayyéXov xal 
' — 6”*Атбетохо$ [то 'Атостоћ№кбр]), which 
the church as it grew Catholic soon spread far and 
wide and accepted—along with the older tradition — 
as the touchstone of truth. Into this (ecclesiastical) 
canon Коше, according to the list discovered and 
published in modern times by Muratori, introduced a 
larger collection of Old-Christian writings differing but 
slightly in extent from the N'T as that was finally fixed 
by well-nigh the whole of Christendom. Marcion also 
wrote an orthodoxly conceived ‘ Epistle’ and ‘ Antitheses’ 
or ‘Separation of Law and Gospel’ (Antitheses or 
Separatio legis ef evangelii) ; Valentinus was the author 
of ‘Epistles,’ ‘ Homilies,’ and ‘Psalms.’ Some un- 
known writer prepared the Gospel according to Mark ; 
‘Clement,’ two ‘epistles’ to the Corinthians, of which 
the first is a ‘ Treatise concerning Peace and Harmony’ 
(évrevics Tepl єірђутѕ kal óuovoías), conceived, according 
to its own description of itself (632), in the interests of 
peace in the churches, and especially in the matter of 
the election of elders, and the second is an ‘ Exhortation 
concerning continence’ (SvufovMa тєрї éyxparelas, 
151). Hermas wrote his Shepherd to stir up all to 
repentance; ‘Ignatius’ composed his ‘Epistles’ upon 
love for the promotion of martyrdom and on behalf of 
right views in doctrine and in life Не and others 
contributed largely to the upbuilding of their own as 
well as other churches, where their epistles were diligently 
read. Thus the Roman leaders exercised influence in 
ever-widening circles, and opened up the way, often 
quite unconsciously, for the spiritual predominance of 
their fellow-believers abroad. From the middle of the 
second century another element that had no small 
influence also was the effort after a one-man government 
of the church, first on the part of Rome alone, but 
afterwards also on that of others who afterwards 
associated themselves with it in this. Polycarp of 
Smyrna, seeking for comfort at the hands of Anicetus 
of Rome in the matter of orthodox observance of Easter, 
still knows how to maintain his freedom of thought and 
action in another direction than that prescribed to him. 
But one of his successors in the Asia Minor controversy 
of the Quartodecimans, Polycrates of Ephesus, was 
excommunicated by Victor of Rome and cut off from 
the fellowship of the faithful (see Baur, Das Christenthum 
и. d. Christl. Kirche der drei Ersten Jahrh. 1853, 
Dp. 141-157). In this manner the preponderance and 
authoritativeness, and ultimately the supremacy, of the 
church of Rome had already come to be recognised in 
the East before the end of the second century. 


For the extensive literature dealing with our subject reference 
may be made, amongst others, to such studies on the supposed 
cone sojourn of Peter and Paul in Rome as He of 
21. Biblio- A. Harnack, ACZ ii. 1 1897, pp. 240-244, 703- 
graphy. 710; C. Clemen, ‘Ist Petrus in Rom gewesen?’ 
in Preuss. Jahrb, 1901, pp. 404-417; C. Erbes, 
‘Petrus nicht in Rom sondern in Jerusalem gestorben’ in 
Brieger’s Ztschr. f. Kirchen-gesch. 1001, pp. 1-47 161-231; on 
the Jews in Rome in Sanday and Headlam, The Ep. to the 
Romans, 1895, xvili-xxv ; Berliner, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, 
1895 ; E. Schürer, Die Gemeindeverfassung der Juden in Rom, 
1879 and G/T'(3), iii. 1898, pp. 28-36 44-55. Also to the comment- 
aries on Romans such as those of Sanday-Headlam, 1895, 
xvi-xliv; R. A. Lipsius in Д/С), 1892, pp. 70-78; Meyer- 
Weiss(9), 1890, pp. 16-22: to the NT introductions suchas those of 
S. DavidsonG), 18¢4, 1105-113; Н. J. Holtzmann(3), 1892, pp. 
232-236; Th. Zahn(2, 1900, pp. 299-308; J. M. S. Baljon, тоот, 
рр. 88-92. Seealso ‘Romans (Epistle to the)’ in Ezcy. Brit.(9), 
20727-73o [1886], and OLD-CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, PAUL, 
Romans, Simon PETER, in the present work. үү, C, v. M. 


ROME (EMPIRE) The Roman Empire has been 


supposed to be alluded to in Dan. 2 and 7, but the interpretation 
“is one which the progress of history has shewn to be untenable’ 
(Driver, Daniel, 98; see the whole discussion, 94-102). Rome 
is referred to by name in biblical writings for the first time in 
connection with Antiochus Epiphanes; this 'sinful root,' we 
are told, had been a hostage at Rome (1 Macc. 1 10, ös jv билр® 
év Tj] "Popup. 
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The topography and history of Rome and of the Roman 
Empire is so vast a subject and is so fully dealt with by various 
writers and in easily accessible works of reference, that it has heen 
deemed sufficient, in the space at our disposal, simply to touch 
upon the problem of the relation of Rome to Judaism and to 
early Christianity. 

Destined to play such an important part in the 
political and religious history of the Jews, the Empire 
1. Rome and the сое into close touch with them for 

Halimonetditis. the first time in the early days of the 
revolt against the power of Syria. 
About the year 161 B.C. Judas the Maccabee having 
heard of the great fame of the Romans, sent an embassy 
'to make a league of amity and confederacy with them, 
and that they should take the yoke from them ; for they 
saw that the kingdom of the Grecks did keep Israel in 
bondage’ (т Macc. 81 f. ; ср 2 Macc. 1134, Jos. Ant. 
xii. 106 Justin363). The mission was successful; but 
before the news arrived Judas was slain (1 Macc. 91-18 ; 
Jos. Ant. хі. 111). In 143 B.C. the alliance was 
renewed by the statesmanlike Jonathan (т Macc. 
121-416; Jos. 122. xiii. 58). On the death of Jonathan, 
Simon, his brother and successor, like his predecessors, 
also sent to Rome to seck a renewal of friendship. 
The ambassador, this time Numenius, was again 
successful, and ‘the Romans issued a decree to all the 
peoples of the East, announcing that they bad entered 
into a league of friendship with the Jews’ (W. D. 
Morrison, The Jews under Roman Rule, 13). Hyrcanus, 
again, Simon’s son and successor, after the death of 
Antiochus (129 B.C.), to escape paying any more the 
tribute which the Syrian had exacted, sent yet another 
embassy to Rome, and again ‘in accordance with the 
settled principle of Roman policy in the East, the Jewish 
mission was received in a friendly manner, their 
grievances were attentively heard, and a decree was 
issued, ordering the Syrians to relinquish their claims 
to tribute, and declaring void whatever Antiochus had 
done in Judzea in opposition to previous declarations 
of the senate [Jos. 4z. xiii. 92 И ]' (Morrison, of. cit. 
16 f.) After this several causes combined to weaken 
the power of the Syrians, so that the Jews no longer 
had any cause to fear them. 

Such were the first relations of the je with the Roman 
Empire, if we are to trust tradition; but as Morrison again 
observes (19), ‘some of these supposed alliances rest upon very 
slender historical foundations.’ For further details we must 
refer the reader to the article MACCABEES (cp ISRAEL). 


While the Roman Empire was becoming more and 
more imperialistic, within the Jewish nation was arising, 
: through the play of new ideas, that spirit 
Digit of faction which was to rend it asunder 
pAr5y-SpiTYe aven in the face of a common foe (see 
SADDUCEES, SCRIBES AND PIHARISEES ; cp ISRAEL). 
See again on the history of the period MACCABEEs, 
and JANN.EUS. The disputes between Pharisees and 
Sadducees did not end with words; in the contest 
between the soldiers of Alexander and the Pharisees 
much blood was spilt. The struggle went on through- 
out the reign of Alexander, though towards the end 
he was able to subdue the Pharisees and their allies 
the Syrians; it continued during the rcign of Salome 
Alexandra (78-69 n.c.), in which John Hyrcanus, one 
of Alexander's sons was content to act as high priest; 
and into the reign of Aristobulus (69-63 m.c.), 
Alexander's other son. It sapped the strength of the 
nation so that it was ready to fall an easy prey to a 
power that aimed at expansion. When the Romans, 
who for a time had been otherwise occupied, again 
turned their attention to the East, having been roused to 
action by the revolt of Mithridates, king of Pontus, in 
88 B.C., and when success had attended their arms in 
the very neighbourhood of this people that had wantonly 
reduced itself to a state of miserable weakness, it was 
natural and inevitable that the Roman Empire should 
be further extended. Another civil war in Palestine 
(66 B.c.) gave Pompey his opportunity. Hyrcanus, 
influenced by the schemer Antipater, had plotted to 
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overthrow Aristobulus. When, however, the Pharisees, 
assisted by the Nabateans, were besieging Aristobulus 
iu the temple, Mareus Scaurus, one of Pompey's 
lientenants, appeared on the scene, put an end to the 
fight, and set Aristobulus ou the throne for a time at 


least. The struggle between the two brothers soon 
broke out again.  ‘Vhis time Aristobulus, having 


offended the Romans, was besieged by them in Jeru- 
salem. With the help of the Sadducees, and in spite 
of the Pharisees, he was able to hold out against the 
besiegers ; but in the end Pompey, attacking him on a 
Sabbath (63 B.c.), broke through and inflicted severe 
punishment on the Jews. 

Judæa was then regarded as a conquered province. 
We may venture to say with Morrison that the new 
arrangements that resulted ‘were on the 
whole a blessing to the peoples of the 
East, who were rescued from chaos and in- 
stability, and enabled, after years of 
anarchy, to enjoy the fruits of peace’ (41) Graetz 
(21152. 267) points out that ‘the Judiean. prisoners that 
had been dragged to Rome, were to become the nucleus 
of a community destined to carry on a new kind of 
warfare against long-established Roman institutions, 
ultimately to modify or partly to destroy them.' 
Certainly the war between the new and old ideas was 
to go on uninterruptedly until some adjustment could 
be effected. Under the Iterods, when the Jews were 
again in large measure allowed to govern themselves, 
the adoption of Hellenic culture was encouraged by the 
rulers to such an extent that the people revolted against 
it. The Jews determined to rid themselves of their 
half-Jewish rulers. At the request of the people them- 
selves they were at length put under the direct govern- 
ment of Rome. ‘With the return of Judæa to a Roman 
administration begins the preludé of the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the Jewish people—perhaps the most 
shocking tragedy known to the history of the world’ 
(Cornul 77st. of the People of fsrael, 259g) Tiie 
tragedy was due to the refusal of a large section 
amongst the people, such as the Pharisees, the Zealots, 
and the Nicarii, to accept the inevitable—Roman rule 
and the spread of Grieco- Roman 1deas. 


After Pompey's conquest Jewish and Roman history are 
closely bound up together, and the details have been sufficiently 
dealt with in ISRAEL, $8 85-115, HEROD, PILATE, GOVERNMENT, 
JERUSALEM, SELEUCIDA:, TRADE, and other special articles. 


3. Closer 
connection 
with Rome. 


One of the problems of history is to discover the 
precise attitude adopted by the Romans towards 
Judaism, on the one hand, and towards 

4. Rome and (Lc liy | о E 
the Gospel. Christianity on the other. e know 
that important concessions were made to 

the Jews and that on the whole they enjoved a large 
measure of religious liberty. Unfortunately, however, 
we are unable to treat the history of Josephus or the 
narratives of the NT as in all respects historically 
accurate. As to Josephus, ‘his persistent endeavour 
to make it apparent that his people were actually friends 
of the Romans, and in reality took up arms against 
them unwillingly, is a notable example of his colouring 
of the situation, and compels the acceptance of his 
assertions with some caution' (Riggs, Hist. of Jewish 
People, 145; ср De Quincey, Il orks, 7131 f). As to 
the Gospels, it is admitted that their present form is 
due to editorial redaction. Christianity was no sudden 
growth. It arose gradually, and only made its way by 
slow degrees. It represents the result of that inter- 
play of Eastern and Western ideas which began under 
the DISPERSION (7.v.). Judaism, under the influence 
of Greek thought, had undergone during the disper- 
sion a striking change. later, the transition from 
Grieco-Judaism to Christian Judaism, and from the 
ideas of Philo to those accredited to Jesus, was easy 
and natural Even the stricter Judaism, itself, in the 
person of Hillel, helped to promote the new develop- 
ment. The process was accelerated by contact with 
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Rome. But the new movement at first met with no very 
great success. Christian Judaism appealed neither to 
the Jew nor to the Gentile. The Jew refused to give 
up his characteristic rites; the Gentile would not 
submit to purely oriental institutions. Christian 
Judaism was obliged to throw off more of its oriental 
trappings. Hence arose the purely Christian movement. 
This form of Christianity was probably represented by 
the primitive gospel. But the evolutionary process was 
still at work. The struggle of ideas was now going on 
with renewed vigour. ‘lhe Roman enipire had become 
a world-empire; everything was tending towards a 
world-religion. |‘ Christianity’ had long been in the 
air, or in other words, ‘the fulness of time had come.’ 

This is admitted on all hands. ‘If the Empire was the 
greatest of hindrances to the gospel, it was also the greatest of 
helps. . . The single fact that the Empire was universal went 
far to complete the fulness of time for Christ’s coming. Rome 
put a stop to the wars of nations and the great sales of slaves 
resulting from them, to the civil strife of cities and their 
murderous revolutions. Henceforth they were glad to live 
quietly beneath the shelter of the Roman peace. | Intercourse 
and trade (witness the migratory Jews) were easier and freer 
than ever since in Europe till quite recently, . . This was 
her [Rome's] work in history—to be the link between the 
ancient and the modern—between the heathen city states of 
the ancient world and the Christian nations of the modern’ (H. 
M. Gwatkin, ‘ Roman Empire’ in Hastings’ BD). Cp Ramsay, 
Church in the Roman Empire, chap. 9, § 6; also Seeley, 
Ecce Homo, 1; J. H. Muirhead in The 2/7100. Journ. 1153 
[Oct. 1902], a criticism of Kidd's Principles of W. Civilisation; 
J. M. Robertson, A Short Hist. of Christianity (1902). 

Writing of the state of the world towards the end of 
the first century, Renan shows (see the references in his 
notes) that ‘expanded ideas of universal brotherhood 
and a sympathy with humanity at large, derived for the 
most part from the Stoic philosophy, were the result of 
the broader system of authority and the less confined 
education which had now assumed control Men 
dreamed of a new era and of new worlds. . . Maxims 
of common humanity became current, and the Stoics 
earnestly taught the abstract notions of equality and 
the rights ог men. . . Love for the poor, sympathy 
for all, and charity, became virtues.’ But at the same 
time, as often happens during a period of transition, 
‘on the whole, the middle of the first century is one of 
the worst epochs of ancient history.’ Philosophers, 
however, were doing much to bring about a reforma- 
tion, and ‘there was as much grandeur in the struggle 
of philosophy in the first century as in that of 
Christianity’ (Zhe Apostles, ch. 17). But it was not 
merely а struggle of two independent forces against a 
common foe. A struggle of ideas was going on within 
and between the two reforming agencies, and between 
both and the popular Roman religion. The conflict 
resulted in the victory of neither one nor the other, but 
in a compromise, in the evolution of a religion adapted 
and adaptable to its surroundings—in other words in a 
paganised Christianity. 

The primitive gospels seem to have been edited and 
amplified in view of this development. We have in 
our present gospels, apart from the 
fact that there are doubtless ‘ gospels’ 
(Gnostic, Ebionitie, and even Essenic) 
within the gospels, on the whole not a picture of what 
really took place at the rise of the Christian niovement, 
but a representation. coloured and suggested by the 
ideas of a later age. Although therefore they may 
contain much correct information as to Roman ad- 
ministration in Palestine, we can hardly trust them 
as to the general conduet of the Romans. To take 
an instance, the Gospels suggest that the Romans 
were interested in the new movement from the start, 
but that the ruling Jews were aimost persistently hostile 
to it (espec. Lk. [cp also Acts]; cp Ramsay, И 
Christ born at Bethl.? 67 №). But the movement was 
not such as to appeal to the Roman mind in the first 
instance, and the name of its founder ‘appears only in 
profane authors of a hundred years later, and then in 


5. Romans in 
the Gospels. 
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an indirect manner .. .' (Renan, Life of Jesus, ch. 28). 
Writings, such as the Gospels and the Acts, written in 
the interest, or to explain the rise, of a religious move- 
ment, are especially liable to be influenced by bias or 
tendency, so that there is every reason to treat them 
with caution and critically to examine their statements 
before regarding them as strictly historical. In par- 
ticular, the accounts of the betrayal, trial, and execution 
of the hero, whether we consider the part played by 
the Jews or by the Romans, are very difficult to under- 
stand, We might naturally suppose that. Jesus would 
have been treated by the Romans as a political offender. 
Deliverers kept coming forward, we may be sure, in 
answer to the Jewish expectations. The Romans would 
hardly have been likely to discriminate between the new 
Messiah and other agitators. Each and all would be 
regarded equally as politically dangerous; the career 
of each and all would be abruptly terminated as soon 
as the outskirts of the cities were abandoned and an 
attempt was made to openly preach ‘a new kingdom’ 
in the market-place. We have exaniples later of the 
treatment which these prophets received. 

For instance, to quote Cornill's graphic description (77257. 260), 
*a certain Theudas . . . had summoned the people to the 
Jordan where at his command the miracle of Joshua was to be 
repeated. Fadus sent thither a company of cavalry, who 
simply cut the people down and brought the head of Theudas 
to Jerusalem.’ See THEUDAS, 

It is difficult to believe that the Romans behaved as 
they are reported to have done at an earlier date, even 
when it is admitted that the eireumstanees at the time 
were rather different. It has been handed down again 
that the Jews themselves, or a section of them, actually 
anticipated Roman action, that they betrayed the 
author of the new movenient to the Romans and were 
themselves allowed to play a chief part in carrying out 
his death-sentence. But this representation of the 
Jewish attitude, as well as that of the Roman pro- 
cedure, looks very much like a late attempt to take the 
blame as far as possible off the shoulders of the 
Romans and lay it on the Jews. "The pagan-Christian 
movement, and the widening gap between Jews and 
Christians, would give rise to a tendeney to say as little 
as possible in disparagement of the Romans, and as 
much as possible to bring odium on the Jews; to 
adapt the teaching more and more to the mind of the 
Roman, to make it diverge more and more from the 
doctrines and practices of the Jews. 

Ср Gospets. On therepresentation of Roman administration 
given in Acts, see AcTs. For other details see the special 
articles on 1he Roman places, governors, etc., mentioned in 
NT. See also CHRISTIAN (NAME OF), GOVERNMENT, ROME 


(Сникєн or) Romans, PAUL, PILATE, PROCURATOR, PRO- 
VINCE, QuiRINIUS. МАС, 


ROPE. For %ébel, “5020, апа nikpah, see CORD, 
and for 'agmóz, Job 4112 [4026] RV, AV ‘hook,’ see 
RUSH, 2, and cp FisH, 8 5, р. т, col. 1529. 


ROSE nS кыо. Cant 2:4 «pion, 
15. 85 1t) is now usually taken, as іп RV?£, to be the 
autumn crocus, Colchicum autumnale, L., or some 
kindred species. The Heb. word, Addasséleth, is closely 
akin to Syr. hamsalldythd, the meaning of which is well 
assured (Löw, 174). 


The rendering ‘rose,’ found in Kimhi and other Jewish writers, 
seems to rest on mere conjecture; ‘lily’ stands in ©, Vg., Tg. 
(but only once in each), whilst ‘narcissus’ is in Tg. on Cant., 
and is upheld hy Celsius (1 489 /) and others. Delitzsch (Pro/. 
82 ff.) compares Ass. fa£asi//atu, ‘reed,’ and argues for the 
word being a general name (cp © and Vg. of Cant. 21) for a 
flower-stalk or a flowering plant. As Néldeke (ZDAIG 40 730) 
and Halévy (A E/ 14 149) urge, however, the name must be 
specific (at all events Іп Cant.21): and the Aramaic word 
provides a satisfactory parallel, though, of course, this argument 
is not decisive against an Assyrian connection.! Various species 


1 [The Ass. comparison is accepted by Che. (Proph. Js.(3), on 
‘Is.’ 2с.) after discussion ; it is pointed out that the same plant- 
name often has a different reference in different countries. See 
also Ges. (13) s.v., who recognises the connection.] 
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of colchicum found in Palestine are enumerated by Tristram 
(ЕР 425). 

2. The pddov is referred to in Wisd. 28 (ereyóueba 
póðwv калийи), Ecclus. 2414 [18] 3913 (17), and 508 (qz 
'5ipi; see Schechter and Taylor) What is comnionly 
called the ‘ Rose of Jericho,' the Anastatica hieruntica, 
is certainly not meant by Ben Sira, when he speaks of 
the ‘rose-plants in Jericho.' In all these passages he 
apparently means the rhododendron (Tristram, NÆB 
477; cp Schick, PEF OQ, 1900, pp. 63-65). In з Mace. 
117, PTOLEMAIS [g.v. | is called podo@dpor [V], or родо- 
$óvov [A]. The roses of Egypt are celebrated by the 
Roman poet Martial. 

Grátz even finds the Hebrew, or more strictly, New Hebrew 
word for roses in a passage of Canticles (413, ot) for p53). 
This may be right (see col. 693); but cp Budde, ad loc. Оп 


чу» ‘rose,’ in Mishna, and its Syr. and Ar. cognates, see Löw, 
Aram. Pflanzennamen, 131 f. N. M. 


ROSH (07; pwc [BAQ]), according to most, is 
the name of a people in Asia Minor, which, like Meshech 
and Tubal (confidently identified with the Moschi and 
the Tibareni) belonged to the empire of Сос [g.v.] 
(Ezek.382/. 391). It is very strange, however, that 
all the names of peoples in Ezek. 381-6, except Rosh 
and Paras (v. s), should oceur in the Table of Nations 
in Gen. 10, and, from the conjunction of Tiras with 
Meshech and Tubal in Gen. 102, von Hammer long ago 
plausibly conjectured the identity of Tiras and Rosh, 
It is noteworthy that in Judith 223 the ‘sons of RASSES’ 
(g.v., and ср Tiras) are mentioned direetly after Put 
and Lud, and it is natural to identify, first, Rasses with 
Rosh, and then, on the ground of the phenomena of the 
Lat. MSS.,! Rasses with Tiras. This would produce 
the reading ' prince of Tiras.’ 2 

This is decidedly better than explaining іку”, ‘ chief 
prince (of Meshech, etc.),’ as Күте. and Smend (after 
Tg., Aq., Jer.) But the whole of the prophecy of 
Gog appears to need reconsideration (see PROPHET, 
827) H it is true that the prophet foretells a great N. 
Arabian invasion, we must suppose that zx», like 2n and 
erenn, 15 a eorruption of А$$иг (mex), the name of one 
of the peoples in N. Arabia bordering on the old Judahite 
territory. Cp TARSHISH, TIRAS. 

Winckler would omit ко; as a gloss on inà (‘chief’); but 
this is too superficial a correction. қу is specially one of 
Ezek.'s words (cp PRINCE, 2). т.с; 


ROSH (У; Pac [ADL]), a Benjamite family name 
(Gen.462:). In the corresponding list in Nu. 9638 f. 
for Ehi Rosh Muppim we find Ahiram Shephupham, 
and the three names probably grew out of the two either 
by a simple transposition of the letters Л/ and SA (cp 
C. J. Ball, SZOT), or in some such way as that explained 
by Gray (HPN 35). 

The MT in Gen., indeed, requires Rosh to make up its ten 
‘sons’ of Benjamin (7.e., fourteen ‘sons’ of Rachel; v. 22) ; but 
GAL, although naming ten, preserves the original summation 
nine (Ze., eighteen ‘sons’ of Rachel) ФВ is lacking at this 
point; but @0 sees the discrepancy and, since it retains Rosh, 
changes the eighteen to nineteen. 


ROSIN. 1. “у, sori, Ezek. 2717 AVmg. 
Sus 


2. уёфӨа; Song of Three Children, 23 (Dan. © 346) AV, 
RV NAPHTHA. 


RUBY. 


1. Biblical 
references. 


See BALM, 


In EV ‘rubies’ represent 2éinip, D'3'28, 
six times (Job9818 Lam.47 Prov. 815 
811 2015 3110); in Lamentations R Vg 
has ‘corals’; in Job it has ‘red coral’ 
and ‘ pearls.’ 


1 Vet. Lat. reads Thiras et Rasis, with which Pesh. must 
originally have agreed: Airas and Rasis represent different 
readings of the same word. 

2 OTN Nus instead of PRÀ '3; "n, as Herz has remarked, 
might easily fall out after кш. _ Toy (Ezek. SBOT) has also 
combined the names Rosh and Tiras. The above was written, 
however, before the appearance of his work. 
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‘The renderings of © vary and (sometimes at least) manifestly 
represent another text (in Job, «ai «Акисоу софаи vmep rà 
é€gwrara [DXC, сота, A]; Lam., vmép Aidovs ; Prov. 8.15 811 
8110, Aidwv moAvreAwy; Prov. 2015, wanting?); Vg. has а 
different rendering in each case (Job, trahitur autem sapientia 
de occultis; Lam., ebore antiquo; Prov. 815, cunctis opibus ; 
8 тт, cunctis pretiosissimis ; 2015, nultitudogemmarum ; 3l то, 
de ultimis finibus). 


2. In Is. 54 12 (крйстаћћоѕ), Ezek. 27 16 (xopxop [BQ], 
kooxopus [AJ RV has ‘rubies,’ but AV ‘agate’ and 


Ак [Ezek.] 'chrysoprase, for 3373, &ad£ód. See 
AGATE, CIIRYSOPRASE. Р 
3. In. Ex. 2817. Ezek. 2813 RV™® has ‘ruby’ for 


DIN, dem. 

'The question whether rubies are referred to in the 

OT may at first sight appear rather complicated. И is 
: not so, however, in reality. The claims 

2. Identifica- oti pies as a rendering of peninim 
on have long since passed into abeyance ; 
the revisers of AV, it is clear, only acquiesee in certain 
cases in AV's rendering ‘rubies’ from a feeling of un- 
certainty as to the absolute correctness of the marginal 
renderings which they propose. On the correctness of 
their renderings we may refer to CORAL, PEARL, and 
with regard to Lam. 17 (where the strange statement, 
‘they were more ruddy in body than rubies,’ is ventured 
upon in EV) to LAMENTATIONS [Book], $ 5, SAPPIHRE. 
If the precious stone called ‘еро is really from 
“/алх, ‘to be red,’ and not rather from the name of 
Edom,! it is most plausible to identify it with the 
carnelian (see SARDIUS) We have, therefore, only 
the passages 15. 5412 Ezek. 2716 to deal with. Here 
the greatest weight is due to Prof. Ridgeway's remark 
(CARBUNCLE, col. 702), that there is no proof that the 
ruby, which is found only in Ceylon and in Burmah,? 
was known to the Hebrews any more than it was to the 
Greeks till after the time of Theophrastus. If the zéphek 
is the mafkai-stone of the Egyptians (sce CARBUNCLE, 
end), the Zad£ó might conceivably be the garnet; on 
the possible root-meaning (to emit fire, as a fire-stick), 
see Ges. -Bu. and BDB. We must not, however, ignore 
the possibility (see CHALCEDONY, 1, end) that the true 
reading of the word is, not 3352, but 7292 (r for d). 
Both for the stone called ‘дает and for that called (as 
we now assume) the name of a country may be 
surmised as the origin— viz, in the case of ‘дет, 
Edom, and in that of 3393, Jerahmeel (such corruptions 
of this name turn out to be common) ;? the stones 
so designated may in fact have reached the Hebrews 
from М. Arabia, and so have been called respectively 
the Edomite and the Jerahmeclite stone. Cp SARDIUS, 
TOPAZ. 

'The true or Oriental ruby is a red variety of corundum or 
native alumina of great rarity and value, and to be distinguished 
from the spinel (an aluminate of magnesium), which is of much 
less estimation as a gem stone. ‘The phraseology of ancient 
writers was even more confused than that now current, for they 
appear to have classed together under a common name, such as 
the carbunculus of Pliny or the агдраё of Greek writers, not 
only (perhaps) our two kinds of ruby, but also garnets and 
other inferior stones of a fiery colour. See further STONES 
[PRECIOUS]. Qu peer 


RUDIMENTS (crotyeta), Col 2820 EV, Куе. 
ELEMENTS (4. c. ). 


sass 


RUE (rruraNoN [Ti. WH]) is once mentioned (Lk. 
11421) as a small garden herb; in the parallel passage 
Mt. 2323 anise and cummin are mentioned instead. 

According to Tristram (ХАБ 478) Ruta graveolens is at this 
day cultivated in Palestine, whilst Ruta bracteosa is a common 
wild plant. Cp Löw, no. 317. 

RUFUS (роүфос [Ti. WH]) occurs several times in 
Old-Christian literature. 

I. Mk. 1521, as the son of StMON OF CYRENE and 
the brother of ALEXANDER (gg.v.). In the Apocryphal 


1 See Tarsuisy [STONE], § 3. 

3 Ср ‘The Ruby Mines in Upper Burmah,' Cornhill Maga- 
zine, Dec. 1901. 

3 Cp, for instance, * Calcol,' 1 К. 431 [5 11]. 
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Acts of Peter and Andrew, and of others, Alexander 
and Rufus are mentioned as disciples of Andrew, who 
were his companions in the country of the barbarians ; 
cp К. A. Lipsius, дом. Ap.-gesch. 1533 f. 617 621; 877 
7983, E. 94 96. 

2. Rom. 1613, as a Roman Christian, well known to 
Paul and to the Christians in Rome as being ' the elect 
(or the chosen) in the Lord.’ We do not know the 
force of this expression. Weizsäcker thinks that it 
hints at some special circumstances connected with his 
conversion. В. Weiss, Sanday- Headlam interpret : 
‘eminent as a Christian.’ In any case it will be an 
epitheton ornans to celebrate the friend of Paul, the 
supposed author, who goes on to salute 'his mother 
and minc,' as if the Roman wife had once kindly treated 
him, who had not yet been in Rome. The list of greet- 
ings in Rom. 16 is not historical ; the names and the 
additions are fanciful; cp ROMANS (EPISTLE). Accord- 
ing to Epiphanius this Rufus was reckoned among the 
seventy ‘others’ (apostles), Lk. 10r. А Spanish local 
tradition makes him the first bishop of Tortosa, conse- 
crated by Paul. Another tells us that he was conse- 
crated bishop of the Egyptian Thebes by Peter. His 
birthday is said to have been the 8th or the roth April ; 
ep Leipsius; 2222 227, E 242: 

3. Polycarp, £4.91; cp Eus. Пп. 3613, as а 
companion of the martyrs Ignatius and Zosimus, com- 
memorated every year on 18th Dec. at Philippi, accord- 
ing to .Mazzyrol. Kon. i 

lt is difficult to say whether these three, or any two 
of them, originally indicate the same person. 

W.C. v. M, 


RUG (почо), Judg. 418 КУ]; sec col. 509, n. 4. 
RUHAMAH. See LO-RUHAMAH. 


RULE (1р), 15.4413 AV, RV LINE (g.v. 2). 
HANDICRAFTS, § 2. 


Cp 


RULER. On the wide use of general terms of this 
nature, cp what has been said under the headings 
CAPTAIN, GOVERNOR, OFFICER. 

The different Hebrew and Greek terms thus rendered 
are as follows :— 


1. sdgdn, see DEPUTY, 1. 
xd Sar, see PRINCE, 3, and cp ARMY, § 4, GOVERNMENT, § 21, 

ING 

3. маста, see PRINCE, 1. 

4. magén, Hos. 4 18, lit. SHIELD [g.7.]—the text is not certain. 

5. 210507 (a ‘ruler’ in the general sense, Gen. 458 Prov. 67 
Mi. 52 [1]), see GOVERNOR, rr. 

6. Sallit, see GOVERNOR, Q. 

7. apxiovvaywyos, Mk. 5 22, see SYNAGOGUE, § 9. 

8. apxetptxAuvos, Jn. 28 /., see MEAL, $ 11. 

. помтарҳтв, Acts1768 (ruler of the city), see THES- 

SALONICA. 

10, émapxos, 2 Масс. 427 AV (RV ‘governor’), see Sos- 
TRATUS, and 

тї. dpywr, the most widely-used of all terms both in LX X and 
NT, applied, e.g., to rulers of nations (Mt. 2025), magistrates 
and judges (Lk. 1258 Rom. 13 3), officers and members of the 
Sanhedrin (Mt. 9 18 23 Lk. 841 231335 Jn.31); to dod the 
‘ruler’ of the kings of the earth (Rev. 15), and to Satan the 
‘prince’ (so EV) of devils (Mt. 9 34). 


RUMAH (MAN), the birthplace of Zebidah or 
Zebudah, Jehoiakim's mother (2 К. 2336 [єк] кроүм& 
[B], [єк] р. [A], [єкјлоВємма [L]; Jos. vz. x. 52, 
EZ aBOYMAC 2.е., APOYMAC), has been thought (see 
ПЕВ?) to be the poyma of Eusebius (OS?) 288 xo, 
poyma н KAI ард! in his time called рємфис), 
with which he identifies Arimathza, unless || 2 Ch. 865 
(655^ not MT) be correct in giving Ramah for Rumah 
(so Pesh. in 2 K.). It is the modern Rantieh in the 
plain М. of Diospolis (Lydda). There were, however, 
several places called Rumah. Another is referred to 
in the Talmud as Ruma and once as Aruma (Меп. 
Géog. du Talm. 203); this seems to be the Galilean 


1 See above, col. 297, n. 2. 
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Ruma of Josephus (AJ iii.721), which may be the ' 


mod. Rümceh, on the S. edge of the plain of Battauf, 
about 6 m. N. of Nazareth. 

ARUMAH [g.7.] in Judg. 9 41 is at first sight excluded by its 
northern situation. Probably, however, the original story spoke 
of Abimelech as king of Cusham in the Negeb (see SHECHEM). 
If so, it is plausible to identify Arumah with the Rumah of 
2 K., because of the matrimonial connections between the kings 
of Judah and the Negeb. Like ‘ Ramah’ (which, indeed, Pesh. 
reads in2 K. and @BA in the supplement to 2 Ch. 36 5), ‘ Rumah’ 
and ‘Arumah’ probably come from * Jerahmeel' ; the place so 
designated was of Jerahmeelite origin. Ток С. 


RUNNERS (D'Y). 
§ 4 (col. 314). 


RUSH, RUSHES. г. NDÀ, gme (Ex.23 [Syro- 
hex., Ald., 15 rramypoc ; so Aq.! Sym., 65 om.], Job 
81: [rramrypoc], 15. 182[erricrToAac ByBAiNac], 357 ? 
[eAoc]f) is almost certainly the papyrus (cp @® Ex. 
[?], Job) the Hebrew name being derived from 
Coptic Фат. This plant (Cyperus Papyrus, L.), which 
was a characteristic growth along the Nile banks in 
ancient Egypt,? and still occurs in several localities in 
Palestine, rises to a height of about six feet, with a 
triangular tapering stem; see РАРҮКІ, $ І. Its stem 
supplied material for the making of boats, sails, mats, 
cloth, cords, and, above all, writing material. In 
particular, its use for the construction of light Nile 
boats is mentioned by Theophrastus, Pliny, and other 
ancient writers (cp EGYPT, $ 8, end), and explains the 
references in Ex. 23 Is. 182, and probably also Job 926 
(see RVs, but cp REEDS, OspRay). • 

2: pos, 'agmón (Is. 914 [13] 19154585 (xpixos), Job 
412 [1026, кр.] 41 20%[:2]+) is а word for * marsh reed,’ 
derived from 'dzam, pix, a ‘marsh’ or ‘pool’ (Barth, 
NB 341), and very probably to be identified with Arundo 
Donax, L. (cp Tristram, VHB 436 f). Та 1s. 914 [13] 
1915 the 'agmóz or ‘reed’ is contrasted with the sappach 
(n22) or ‘palm-branch,” the latter indicating those in 


See CHARIOT, § 10; ARMY, 


high position and the former the humbler elasses in the 
state—so © (below, n. 4) In 1s.585 among the 
spurious tokens of pretended piety is mentioned that 
of bowing the head as the head of the reed is bent by 
the flow of the stream in which it grows; cp r K. 1415 
Nit. 117. 


In Job 41 2 [40 26] the name is transferred to the rope or cord 
(sce RV) of reed used to noose the crocodile; and in Job 4120 
[12] the hot vaporous breath of this animal is compared to the 
Steam of ‘a seething pot’ and (see RV) the smoke of ' (burning) 
rushes.’ (In both passages the text is doubtful. On Job 412 
see Fis, $ 5, and n. 1, where 012, 'ring'is proposed as ап 
emendation, and on Job4120 see Budde, who (with Bi., Du., 
Beer) reads DiN, ‘and boiling.’] Sie WED 


RUST. 1. nsn, hel’Gh ioc, in Ezek. 21611 f. 
of ‘the bloody city, that caldron full of rust [AV ‘scum ] where- 
from the rust is not yet gone. 

2. Bp@ors, in Mt. 6 19 f. of ‘moth and rust’ (ays каї Bpwors) 
which consume ‘treasure.’ 

3. ids, in Jas. 53, spoken of rusting gold and silver. 


RUTH (nn, роүӨө, аз), a Moabitish woman, 
the heroine of the Book of Ruth. Through her marriage 
with Mahlon, and subsequent marriage-at-law with 
Boaz (in the name of Mahlon), she became an ancestor 
of David, who, according to our present text, was а 
native of Bethlehem in Judah. Ruth's noble unselfish- 
ness was thus rewarded (cp Ruth 212). Her sister, 


1 Aq. gives ramvpedy for "mo Ex.25; Vg. papyrion. 

2 AV has ‘bulrushes’ in Ex. 2 3 (RVmg. ' papyrus’), Is. 182 
(RV ‘papyrus’), ‘rush’ in Job81r (RVmg. ‘papyrus’), and 
‘rushes’ in 15. 35 7. 

3 It is said to be now extinct in Egypt—thus Boissier (77. Or. 
9375) ‘olim in Egypto, ubi destructus nunc esse videtur.’ 

ristram : *no longer found in Africa, excepting in marshes of 
the White Nile in Nubia, 7? N. latitude’ (V//B 433). 

4 In both cases © paraphrases, uéyav xai g«xpov and ард” 
Kat тєлос. 


5 (5 арӨракшь (pn. 
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whose impulse to follow Naonr to her home in Judah 
was less effectual than Ruth's, was named Orpah, a 
name which suggests the meaning ‘ obstinacy.’ Hence, 
following Pesh., it is usual (cp Geiger, Usschr. 50) to 
explain Ruth as a contraction of Ré'üth, 7.e., ‘the 
companion,’ ‘one who lovingly attaches herself. Sec, 
however, for other explanations, Кети [Book], $ s. 
The account of her levirate-marriage with Boaz is 
given with archzological fulness as an obsolete custom. 
Cp SHOEs (e). 

[By old Hebrew law, as by the old law of Arabia, a wife who 
had been brought into her husband's house by contract and pay- 
ment of a price to her father was not set free by the death of her 
husband to marry again at will. The right to her hand lay with 
the nearest heir of the dead. Originally we must suppose, 
among the Hebrews as among the Arabs, this law was all to the 
disadvantage of the widow, whose hand was simply part of the 
dead man's estate; but, while this remained so in Arabia to the 
time of Mohammed, among the Hebrews the law early took 
quite an opposite turn ; the widow of a man who died childless 
was held to have a right to have a son begotten on her by the 
next kinsman, and this son was regarded as the son of the dead 
and succeeded to his inheritance so that his name might not he 
cut off from Israel. The duty of raising up a son to the dead 
lay upon his brother, and in Dt. 255 is restricted to the case 
when brothers live together. In old times, as appears from 
Gen. 38, this was not so, and the law as put in the book of Ruth 
appears to be that the nearest kinsman of the dead in general 
had a right to ‘redeem for himself’ the dead man's estate, but 
at the same time was bound to marry the widow. ‘The son of 
this marriage was reckoned as the dead man's son and succeeded 
to his property, so that the ‘redeemer’ had only a temporary 
usufruct in it. Naomi was too old to be married in this way, 
but she had certain rights over her husband's estate which the 
next kinsman had to buy up before he could enter on the 
property. And this he was willing to do, but he was not willing 
also to marry Ruth, and beget on her a son who would take the 
name and estate of the dead and leave him out of pocket. He 
therefore withdraws and Boaz comes in his place. That this is 
the sense of the transaction is clear; there is, however, a little 
obscurity in 45, where (see Vg., Pesh.) one letter has fallen ont 
and we must (with Cappellus, Geiger, Berthean, etc.) read 
MYN pin and translate ‘What day thou buyest the field from 
Naomi thou must also buy Ruth,’ etc. Cp zz. 9 A—w. R. s.] 


The notice in Ruth 47 has caused some difficulty. 
Kalisch (2i//e Studies, 1 [1877] 61) actually suggests 
that ores (EV ‘in former time’) may perhaps mean 
‘from olden times. Driver (7z/r.9) 455), who ap- 
parently finds 47 and 418-22 the only passages which 
may indicate a late date, thinks that, while 418-22 
‘forms no integral part of the book,’ 47 ‘has every 
appearance of being an explanatory gloss,’ and com- 
pares the admitted gloss in r S. 99, which begins with 
Seneca guns. This is a perfectly legitimate view, 
though it entails an alteration of the text iu v. 8. But 
we may ask this question: Supposing that the custom 
referred to in 47 had become antiquated, was not such 
an explanatory notice called for? Жык. С. 


RUTH, BOOK OF. The story of RUTH (g.v. ) forms 
one of the OT Hagiographa, usually reckoned as the 
second of the five Megilloth or Festal 
Rolls. This position corresponds to the 
Jewish practice of reading the book at 
the Feast of Pentecost ; Spanish MSS, however, place 
Ruth at the head of the Megilloth (see CANTICLES) ; 
and the Talmud, in a well-known passage of ddd 
Bathra (146), gives it the first place among all the 
Hagiographa. On the other hand, © and the Vul- 
gate make Ruth follow Judges. It has sometimes been 
held (e.g, by Ewald, 77/:/.1156; Bertheau, Richier w 
Ruth,?) 292) that this was its original place in the 
Hebrew Bible also, or rather that Ruth was originally 
reckoned as an appendix to Judges, since it is only by 
doing this, and also by reckoning Lamentations to 
Jeremiah, that all the books of the Hebrew canon can 
be reduced to twenty-two, the number assigned by 
Josephus and other ancient authorities. It has been 
shown elsewhere (CANON, $$ 11-14), however, that the 
argument for the superior antiquity of this way of 
reckoning breaks down on closer examination, and, 
whilst it was very natural that a later rearrangement 
should transfer Ruth from the Hagiographa to the 
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historical books, and place it between Judges and 
Samuel, no motive can be suggested for the opposite 
change. ‘That the book of Ruth did not originally 
form part of the series of ‘Former Prophets’ (Judges- 
Kings) is further probable from the faet that it is quite 
untouched by the process of ‘ prophetic’ or Deuterono- 
mistic editing, which gave that series its present shape 
at a time soon after the fall of the kingdom of Judah ; 
the narrative has no affinity with the point of view which 
looks on the whole history of Israel as а series of ex- 
amples of divine justice and mercy in the successive 
rebellions and repentanees of the people of God. But 
if the book had been known at the time when the 
history from Judges to Kings was edited, it could 
hardly have been excluded from the collection; the 
ancestry of David was of greater interest than that of 
Saul, which is given in 1 S. 91, whereas the old history 
names no ancestor of David beyond his father 
Jesse. 

As to the date. А very early period is clearly impos- 
sible. The book does not offer itself as a document 

2. Dat written soon after the period to which it 

E LM presents itself as dealing with 
times far back, and takes obvious delight in depicting 
details of antique life and obsolete usages (on Ruth 
41-12, see Котин); it views the rude and stormy 
period before the institution of the kingship through 
the softening atmosphere, of time, which imparts to 
the scene a gentle sweetness very different from the 
harsher colours of the old narratives of the book of 
Judges. [We eannot therefore very well say with Dr. 
C. H. Н. Wright (/z£rod. 126) that the book ‘must 
have been written after the time of David, and long 
prior to the Exile.'] Indeed, the interest taken in 
the pedigree of David points to a time when ‘David’ 
had become a symbol for the long-past ideal age. Та 
the language, too, as we shall see presently (see § 3), 
there is а good deal that makes for and nothing that 
makes against a date subsequent to the captivity, and 
the very designation of a period of Hebrew history 
as ‘the days when the judges judged’ (Ruthl:) is 
based on the Deuteronomistie additions to the book of 
Judges (216 7), and does not oceur till the period of 
the Exile. 

An inferior limit for the date of the book cannot 
be assigned with precision. Kuenen formerly argued 
(Ond. 1 [1861] 212 214) that, as the author scems 
to take no offence at the marriage of Israelites with 
Moabite women, he nust have lived before the time 
of Ezra and Nehemiah (Ezra9 Neh.13); but the 
same argument would prove that the Book of Esther 
was written before Ezra, and indeed, as Wellhausen 
(Bleek's Zini.', 205) points out, the singular Talmudie 
statements respecting the descent of eminent Jewish 
teachers from supposed heathen proselvtes of antiquity 
(Sisera, Sennacherib, Nebuchadrezzar, Haman—see 
RAHAB) appear to imply a theory very similar to 
that of the Book of Ruth, which nevertheless had 
no polemieal bearing on the practiea! exclusiveness of 
the prevalent custom. We cannot therefore assert 
that the Book of Ruth was not written later than 
about 4.4.4 В.С. 

At the same time it must be admitted that the story 
of Ruth was written before the living impulses of Jewish 
literature had been ehoked by the growing influence of 
legalism. As Ewald remarks, ‘we have here a narrator 
of a perfectly individual character,' who, ' without 
anxiously concealing bv his language all traces of the 


later age in which he wrote, had obviously read himself | 


into the spirit of the ancient works both of history and 
of poetry, and thus produces a very striking iniitation 
of the older work on the kings’ (//7s£.1:s4/.) The 
manner, however, in which he tells the story is equally 
remote from the legal pragmatism of Chronicles and 
from the prophetic pragmatism of the editor of the older 
histories. His work has therefore some advantage over 
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the histories just mentioned, an advantage, it is true, 
of which the Targum (see 15 f.) endeavours to deprive 
it. By the tone of simple piety and graciousness which 
pervades it, and by its freedom from the pedantry of 
legal orthodoxy, the book reminds us of the prologue to 
the соПодшіеѕ of Job and the older poetical wisdoin. 
Legalism, then, was still far from having triumphed in 
the field of literature when the story of Ruth was written ; 
even a superficial student cannot close his eyes to this 
important fact. 

‘The necessity of a somewhat late date will appear also 
from the following stylistic and linguistic considerations, 
3. Linguistic s the style of the mU lacks the 

data. reshness and popularity which distinguish 

the best sections of the Books of Samuel 

must be apparent, and upon examining closely the 
linguistic details, we shall probably become convinced 
that a pre-exilic origin is impossible. The learned 
Benedictine Calmet (Dictionnaire historique et critique, 

1722, art. ‘ Ruth’), indeed, following Лада bathri, 
144, ascribes the composition to the author of the 
Books of Samuel, a view which he supports by re- 
ferring to the phrases, * Yahwé do so to me and more 
also,’ Ruth 117 (cp 1 S. 317, and ten other passages in 
Sam. and Kings), ‘to uncover the ear,’ Ruth 44 (cp 1 S. 
915, and six other passages in Sam.). For other points 
of contact between Ruth and Sam. and Kings, see 415 
and 15.18 (jp л\ш); ligand 15. 45 1 K. 145 (cnm) ; 41 
and 15.213 2 K. 68. (pòr чех); 23 and т 8.69 2026 
(apo, 'accident'), and the second feni. sing. imperf. 
in г", 2821 9418 1 5. 1 14 (also Is. 4510 Jer. 3122). These 
coincidenees, however, are outweighed, not only by the 
difference of style (in the more general sense) between 
Ruth and Sam., but also by certain forms and expressions 
found in Ruth but not found in Sam., some of which at 
least point distinetly to a post-exilic age. 

, The following forms and idioms (to which add the second fem. 
sing. imperf. in 7*7; see above) are post-classical and mostly post- 
exilic or exilic in use—the second fem. sing. perf. in ‘m, 83. 
(also in Jer. [often], Ezek. 16 Mic. 4 13 [hardly Micah's]; 

ХО for nu», Mara, 120 (cp parallels in Ezek. 27 31 365 etc.); 


2E, ‘to shut up,’ 113 (Mishnic, Jewish Aram., Syriac, but cp 
Driver); 

Ср, ‘to confirm,’ 47 (also Ezek. 136 Esth. 9 21 27 29 31 / Ps. 
119 28 106, and in [Aram.] Dan. 65); 

722, ‘to hope,’ 1 13 (Esth. 91 Ps. 119 166); 

DEN NED, ‘to take a wife,’ 14 (Ezra 9212 Neh, 13 25 1 Ch. 
23 22 etc., hut жо? Judg. 21 23 [Dudde]); 

175, ‘therefore,’ 1 r3 (as in Aram. Dan. 26 etc.) ; cp Driver. 


FI 

It is also well worth noticing that the divine name or 
title +з? (exilie and post-exilic in use) occurs in Ruth 
12o/.! (without $y), as often in Job—Ewald rightly com- 
pares Job 97», and (against the view that Ruth is written 
in а pre-exilic N. Israelitish dialect) that the relative is 
always «x, never ¢ (cp König, Білі 286). 

According to König (Ziz/. 287), the book in its 
present form belongs, on linguistie grounds, to the 
period of Jer., Ezek., and the Second Isaiah, whilst 
marks of the later Hebrew are wanting. Whatever 
may seem to point to an earlier period (e.g., the use of 
the older form ‘sx seven times, and of +: only twice) 
this eminent linguistic critic regards as conscious archaiz- 
ing. It should be remarked, however, that portions of 
Jeremiah can be shown to be of very late date, and 
that the unity of the date of authorship for Is. 40-66 is 
doubted by an increasing number of scholars. Kónig's 
dating, then, is necessarily subject to revision, and so, 
still more, is that of Driver (/z/rod.(9) 455), who em- 
barrasses himself with the theory that Canticles and 
Ruth (although included in the Hagiographa) may have 
been written in the N. kingdom, and preserve words 
current there dialectically. The book, in its present 


1 The passage, as Ewald (ZZ/s/. 1154) points out, is highly 
poetical, 
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form, must surely on linguistic grounds be regarded as 
a post-exilie work, and we shall see later that, even if 
it 15 to some extent based on an earlier folk-story, the 
skill of the artist has enabled him so to expand, to 
enrich, and to fuse his material that it is virtually all 
his own work, and that a later editor has only touched 
the proper names and appended the genealogy. 

Wellhausen is of opinion that the most important sign 
of date is the genealogy of David.(Ruth 418-22, ep 1 Ch. 
2ro-17). The names of the ancestors 
of David were known as far as Boaz. 
Then memory failed, and a leap was made in 1 Ch. 211 
Ruth 42: to Salma (in Ruth, Salmon), who, in x Ch. 
251, is called ‘the father of Bethlehem.’ But Salma 
belongs to the same group as Caleb, Abi, and Hur, 
and, ‘if anything is certain, it is this—that in the olden 
times the Calibbites dwelt in the S. and not in the N. 
of Judah, and that David in partienlar by his birth 
belonged, not to them, but to the older part of Israel, 
which gravitated in the opposite direction to Israel 
proper, and stood in the closest connection with Ben- 
jamin.' Wellhausen adds that ‘of the other members 
of the genealogy Nahshon and Amminadab are princes 
of Judah in P, whilst Ram is the firstborn of Hezron 
(1 Ch. 225), and by the meaning of his name (‘the high 
one ') is, like Abram, qualified to be the starting-point 
of the princely line.’ On the other hand, Sam. only 
knows of David's father Јеѕѕе. 1 

(The argument that Salma is a tribe foreign to old Judah, 
which was not 'father' of Bethlehem till after the Exile, has 
been very generally admitted, and seemed to Robertson Smith 
in 1886 to decide the post-exilic origin of the genealogy. The 
present writer, however, cannot see his way to follow his prede- 
cessor in this particular ; the genealogy is no doubt post-exilic, 
but is not proved to be so by Wellhausen’s criticism of the proper 
names, all of which appear really to refer to Jerahmeelite—7.e., 
N. Arabian—clans and localities.? But he heartily agrees with 
W. R. Smith that ‘the genealogy in 1 Ch. 2 1o Æ. is quite in the 
manner of other genealogies in the same book.’] 

That the genealogy was borrowed from Chronicles and 
added to Ruth by a later hand seems certain, for the 
author of Ruth clearly recognises that ' Obed was legally 
the son of Mahlon, not of Boaz’ (15:0)  [Driver, too, 
remarks (Zz£rod. (6) 455) that the genealogy ' may well 
have been added long after the book itself was written,’ 
and, like Konig (287), leaves out of the linguistie data 
for the solution of the problem of age, /(/édo/& and 
ÁAóiid, whieh are characteristic of P in the Pentateuch 
(ep GENEALOGIES i, $ т). Bertheau, Kuenen, and 
Budde adhere to the view that the closing section is an 
integral portion of the book. But surely], if the author 
had given a genealogy, he would have traced it through 
Mahlon. ‘lhe existence, however, ot the genealog 
suggests the possibility that two views of the descent of 
David were current, one of which traced him to Perez 
by Mahlon, and the other to the same Perez bv Boaz. 

[We have arrived at this point without having been 
obliged to interfere with the traditional text. It is, how- 
ever, necessary to take that step if we would 
obtain a more complete comprehension of 
the narrative and of its historical origin. 
That Ruth, as it now stands, is a post-exilie work is 
certain; we must therefore examine the text in eonnee- 
tion with that of other not less certainly post-exilic 
works, in the study of which we have alreadv reached 
results which, though in points of detail subject to 
revision, yet on the whole seem to throw considerable 
light on ancient editorial processes. We shall thus 
find reason to suspect that the personal and geo- 
graphical names in the Book of Ruth (11-417) were 
not altogether originally as thev now stand. 


, Bethlehem-judah, as in the strange stories appended to Judges, 
15 a corruption or distortion of Beth-jerahmeel, the name of some 
place in the region called Ephrath in the south, possibly, but 
hy no means probably, the same as the place known as Carmel. 


4. Genealogy. 


5. Proper 
names. 


i Bleek's Ei«L(4 204 f, Proli) 227 (ET 217 fl; cp De 
Gent. 16 7 The passage in Ezz£.(4 is mostly GUAE in CH 
357-359, (9) 233-235. 

We reckon the Negeb as the №. Arabian borderland. 
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‘Ephrath’ itself (like the * Perath' of Jer. 14 4-7) is possibly a 
mutilated form of ZAREPHATH [g.7.], and ‘Moab’ may be 
a substitute for ‘Missur’ (cp Moab, $ 14), a region to the 
S. of the country called Sarephathite or Ephrathite. Elimelech, 
Mahlon, and Chilion —the two latter of which have been so 
fatally misunderstood, as if they were syinbolical names — are 
no doubt clan-names (or different forms of the same clan- 
name) derived from the great ethnic name, Jerahmeel. 
*Orpah' has probably arisen by ‘metathesis’ from 'Ophrah' 
—i.e., ‘Ephrath.’ Ruth (Re'uth, ср Pesh.) is probably the 
fem. of Re'u (Gen. 1118 //), which is surely equivalent to 
Кепе! ; now Re‘uel appears in Gen. 364 as a son of Esau, and 
his name is most probably a distortion of Jerahmeel, a name 
whieh in its various broken forms attached itself to different N. 
Arabian clans. Naomi (No'omi) is doubtless connected wirh the 
clan-names Na'ami, Na'amani! ‘Boaz’ (туо) is less transparent ; 
hence Stucken and Winckler do not hesitate to identify the 
original Boaz with a mythological figure. But the place of the 
bearer of this name in the genealogy, as well as in the story of 
Ruth, shows that he too must have a clan-name,? and remember- 
ing the ‘ Ezbi' Cary) of 1 Ch. 1137, which corresponds to дз 
(MT) or rather say (cp GBA) іп 25, 23 35—2.е., to syn, 
* Jerahme’eli,’ we may restore as the original name ду, ‘Arab. 
72у, ‘Obed,’ too, is probably by metathesis from 223, Arabia.” 

'The statement of the narrator then, if the present 
writer's conjectures are sound, amounts to this—that а 
member of a Jerahmeelite clan who belonged to Beth- 
jerahmeel (in the Negeb) removed with his family, 
under the pressure of famine, into the land of Missur, 
and sojourned there for about ten years. This agrees 
with the original form of the story in Gen. 12 10 J., 
according to which Abram (=' father of Jerahmeel’) 
removed from the same cause from the Jeralimeelite 
country to Missur or Misrim (see MIZRAIM, $ 24). 

Another parallel story is that of the Shunammite woman who 
was warned by Elisha of the approach of a tamine and went to 
the land of the ‘ Philistines’ (2 K. 8 1-3) ; the original story, the 
present writer thinks (cp SHUNEM), represented her as a dweller 
in the Jerahmeelite Negeb (still in Israelitish occupation), and 
as going farther 5. to the land of Sarephath (in a wide sense 
of the phrase). 

Nor was it only famine that drove dwellers in the 
Negeb to the neighbouring land of Missur. The original 
text of т S. 223 f. seems to have represented David as 
placing his father and mother under the protection of 
the king of Missur at Sarephath (see Mizprit, 3), while 
he was himself a wanderer in the land of Jerahmeel, 
and there is, in the present writer's opinion, hardly 
room for doubt that David lived in, or close to, the 
Jerahmeelite Negeb (see NEGEB, $ 3, and note 3), and 
had strong Jerahmeelite (and Misrite) atfinities. The 
latter passage is specially important, because the osten- 
sible object of the writer cf Ruth is to prove the descent 
of David from a noble-minded Misrite woman.* И 
was natural to represent that David's ancestor had al- 
ready set the example of taking refuge in Missur. 

We are not expressly told that * Sarephath '—/.e., that 
portion of Missur which lay nearest to апа included the 
eity of Sarephath— was the loeality to which Elimelech 
and his family repaired. But the connection of Sare- 
phath with Moses, with the Levites, and apparently with 
the prophets, eonjectured by the present writer (see 
MosES, $ 4; РКОРПЕСҮ, $ 6), makes it seem to him 
not improbable that the narrator had this place or 
district in his mind, aud in 4z2 the kindly wish is ex- 
pressed that the house of Boaz might be like the house 
of * Peres’ (from ' Sarephath ' ?) whom Tamar ( —Jerah- 
meelith ?) bore to Judah. 


1 Many Benjamite clan-names appear to the present writer 
to be demonstrably of N. Arabian origin. 

2 Stucken's connection of the name with astral mythology 
(Astraliythen, 205, note) will hardly stand examination. 

3 ei^ (Jesse), too, very possibly comes ultimately from “мро” 
(Ishmaelite), a term which did not originally belong exclusively 
to nomads. The names of the ancestors of David in the gene- 


'alogy are, as suggested above ($ 4), exclusively N. Arabian clan- 


names. 

3 Budde (ZA TW 12 [1892] 44) thinks that the notice in rS. 
224 does xo? imply a race-connection between David апа the 
Moabite (Z.e., Misrite) king or chieftain. David, he thinks, had 
to negotiate with the king, whereas if his grandmother had been 
a Moabite, this would have been unnecessary. But this is to 
press the words too strongly ; and indeed (assuming the tradi- 
tion to be historical) tact шау have required that David should 
represent the desired protection as a favour. 
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'The view here taken renders it probable that the story 
of Ruth as it now stands is not of very early post-exilic 
origin. For the feeling of bitterness towards 
the Misrites and their neighbours, on account 
of their long-continued oppression of Israel, apparently 
persisted till close on the Greck period. The date of 
the traditional elements, out of which, with imaginative 
freedom, the present story of Ruth may have been 
partly composed, is quite another point. As in the 
case of Job (see Јов [Book], $ 4) and Jonah (see JONAH 
[Book], $ 4 Л) some of these elements may have been 
derived from mythology or folk-lore (cp Wi. AOF 
366 f.). As Stucken points out,! ' Ruth corresponds 
exactly to Tamar; she obtains Boaz by taking him 
unawares (Ruth 3), as Tamar obtains Judah (Gen. 38). 
A dim consciousness of this connection shows itself in 
the fact that the pedigree of Boaz is traced to Perez.’ 
'The original story of Ruth probably gave her two sons 
(corresponding to the two sons of Tamar), only one 
of whom is recorded (simply out of interest їп David) 
by the narrator. 

The ‘altogether peculiar’ character of Ruth among 
the historical and quasi-historical narratives has been 
pointed out by Ewald, who is ‘led to conclude that this 
story is only one taken from a larger series of similar 
pieces by the same author, and that through merc 
chance this is the only one preserved’ (2752. 1155} 
More definitely, Budde suggests ( ZA 711712 43 f. [1892]) 
that the story of Ruth may originally have formed part 
of the ‘ Midrash of the Book of the Kings’ referred to 
in 2 Ch. 2427. In so far as this theory is based on the 
language of the genealogy in 418-22 (in connection with 
Wellhausen’s view that 1 Ch. 210-17 is a later insertion), 
we must agree with Konig (Z7. 289, note) that it is 
unproven, At the same time, Ewald's impression that 
the narrative of Ruth did not always stand alone seems 
natural. 

That one of the objects of Ruth was to explain the 
traditional descent of David from a Misrite woman, has 

А been mentioned already. It was true, said 
т. Objects he write hi Noct А 

of Ruth, te writer, that his grandmother was a 
Misrite; but what a noble woman she was! 
how obedient to those fundamental laws of morality 
which the true God values more than sacrifice! And 
so a second object naturally unveils itself—viz., to 
prepare the readers of the book to arrive at a more 
favourable opinion of the moral capacity of the Misrites 
than, owing to the cruel oppression of [srael by the 
Misrites, previous generations had been able to form. 

Many critics (e.g., besides Winckler and most com- 
mentators, Umbreit, 54. AF., 1834, pp. 308 f. ; Geiger, 
Uvrschr. 49 ff. and especially Kue. Hed. of /sr. 2242 f., 
and Ола.) 1523 527) hold that the narrator was one of 
those who protested against the rigour of Ezra in the 
matter of mixed marriages. It is not clear, however, 
that any such protest would have been detected by a 
Jewish reader of the book. The great point with the 
narrator is not the marriage of Mahlon but the next-of- 
kin marriage of Boaz. И cannot be shown that, when 
married to Mahlon, Ruth became in the full sense a 
worshipper of Yahwe. It is much more probable that 
the statement of Mahlon's marriage to a Misrite woman 
is simply a proof that the writer was a good historical 
scene painter. Like the Chronicler, he knows that in 
early times there was a great mixture of clans, and that 


6. Origin. 


1 Astralmythen, 110, note, We may add that we take 
‘Tamar’ and ‘Ruth’ to be ultimately corruptions of * Јегаћ- 
me'elith' (ср TupnAH, $ 2). Neither Stucken nor Winckler 
criticises the Hebrew names. 


+ 
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Israelites often intermarried with Jerahmeelites and 
Misrites. Besides, in order to produce an impression 
on the Jews it would be necessary for the dwelling of 
Boaz to have been in Judah, not in a district which 
in post-exilic times was not in Jewish occupation. The 
latest editor did no doubt arrange the geographical 
statements accordingly ; but the author himself, as we 
have seen, placed Boaz in the Jerahmeelite Negeb. 
Surely no one who thoroughly appreciates the charm 
of this book will be satisfied with the prevalent theory 
of its object. There is no ‘tendency’ about the book ; 
it represents in no degree any party programme. And 
even if the writer started with the object of illustrating 
the life of David, he forgot this when he began to 
write, and only thought of it again as he was about to 
lay down the pen. Justly does Robertson Smith re- 
mark, ‘the marriage acquires an additional interest 
when we know that Ruth was David's great-grand- 
mother, but the main interest is independent of that, 
and lies in the happy issue of Ruth and Naomi from 
their troubles through the loyal performance of the 
kinsman's part by Boaz. Doubtless the writer meant 
his story to be an example to his own age, as well as 
an interesting sketch of the past; but this is effected 
simply by describing the exemplary conduct of Naomi, 
Ruth, Boaz, and even Boaz's harvesters. All these act 
as simple, kindly, God-fearing people ought to act in 
Israel." [At the same time, the writer must have shared 
the religious aspirations of his time, which, as we have 
seen, was probably the post-exilic age—z.e., perhaps 
that quieter period which followed after the first century 
of the Greek rule. Now, there is good evidence for the 
view that one of these aspirations was for a cessation of 
the bitter feeling between Israel and Jerahmecl. As 
yet the sad exclusion of Jerahmeelites and Mlisrites 
from the religious assembly had not been enacted,! or, 
if enacted, it was ignored by the noblest Jews, who held 
that the N. Arabian peoples were not incapable of 
repentance, and that it was no disgrace to David that 
his pedigree contained the name of a Misrite woman. 
A thorough study of certain psalins and prophecies 
will, it is believed, strongly confirm this view, and show 
that the best of the Jews looked forward to a true 
conversion of the Misrites to the religion of the God of 
Israel — the ‘Lord of the whole earth.’ Jerusalem 
would yet be thronged by the children of Israel's bitter 
foes, seeking first for instruction and then for admission 
into the religious community, and it is possible to see a 
glance at this hope in the touching words of Boaz, “апа 
how thou hast left thy father and thy mother, and the 
land of thy nativity, and art come unto a people which 
thou knewest not heretofore’ (Ruth 211). Апа so, 
ultimately, the book becomes (like Jonah) a noble 


record of the catholic tendency of the early Judaism.] 
Among other commentaries reference may be made to Jie В; 
Carpzov, Collegium rabbinico-biblicum in libellum Ruth, 
Leipsic, 1703. [Among recent commentators, 
Literature. the works of Bertheau (ed. 2, 1833), Bertholet 
(1898), Nowack (1901) may be specially men- 
tioned. See also Wi. AOF 365-78, and references in the course 
of this article.] 
(8$ т, 2, partly 4 and 7) W. Ros: 


(88 3, 5, 6, mostly 4 and 7) T. к.с. 


RYE (NDJ). See Кк, FITCHEs. 

1 In Dt. 23 3-6 [4- 7\—altogether a later insertion—the ethnics 
should probably be * Jerahmeelite’ and * Misrite. The passage 
conflicts with v. 7 (8), where the ethnics should be ‘t Arammite' 
(=Jerahmeelite) and *Misrite. Dillmann’s criticism here is 
very incomplete. The passage must be later than the fall of 
Jerusalem. 
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SABANNUS (caBaNNoy) [BA], rEsd.863 RV 
= Ezra 833 BINNUI, 2. 


SABAOTH, LORD OF (NiN2¥ MIT). See NAMES, 
б 123. 

SABAT. т. RV SAPHAT, а group of children of 
Solomon's servants (see NETHINIM) in the great post- 
exilic list (see EZRA ii., 8 9, 8 8c), one of eight inserted 
іп т Esd. 534 (capar [В], capat [A], om. L) after 


Pochereth-hazzebaim of || Ezra 2 57 = Neh. 7 59. 

It apparently represents the form SHAPHAT-Shephatiah 
(in Ezra2572 Neh.7 59=1 Esd. 533 OL, AV $Арнктн, RV 
SAPHUTHI). 

2. RV SEBAT (caBar [AV] саВВат [x], the month of that 
name, x Масс. 16 14. See MONTH, $ 5. 

SABATEAS (caBBatatac [A]) rEsd.948 AV, 
RV Sabateus = Neh. 87, SHABBETHAI, t. 


SABATHUS (caBa00c [BA]) 1 Esd. 928 RV, AV 
Sabatus- Ezra 1027, ХАВАР”, 4. 


SABBAN (caBaNNOY [ВА]) 1 Esd. 862 — Ezra 8 33, 
BINNUI, 2. 


SABBATEUS (caBBaraioc [BA]) 1 Esd. 914 RV 
= Ezra 1015, SHABBETHAI, т. 


SABBATH (N3t', caBBaroN), the day of sacred 
rest which among the Hebrews followed six days of 
labour and closed the week ; see WEEK. 

The grammatical inflexions of the word ‘Sabbath’ 
show that it is a feminine form, properly sadéat-¢ for 

sabbdt-t, from nag (Piel conjug.). 
1. Etymology. The root has а, do with E 
ing in the sense of enjoying repose; in transitive forms 
and applications it means ‘to sever,’ to ‘ put an end to,’ 
and intransitively it means to ‘desist,’ to ‘come to an 
end.’ The grammatical form of а$баїїй suggests 
a transitive sense, ' the divider,' and apparently indicates 
the Sabbath as dividing the month. It may mean the 
day which puts a stop to the week's work ; but that is 
less likely. It certainly cannot be translated 'the day 
of rest.’ (Cp Lag. Uebers, 113; Kö. LeArg. ii. 1280 f. ; 
Hoffni. 7471/3121; Wellh. Prol. [1883] 117, n. І; 
Jastrow's article cited in $ 8.) 

[According to Jensen, ZA, 1887, p. 278, the As- 
syrian Sa(p)bat(td)-tum = ‘ penitential prayer,’ and hence 
'day of penitence and prayer.' Hirschfeld (see 8 8), 
however, derives nay from nyav. Cp Benz. HA 202, 
‘perhaps in its oldest form it was connected with 
yag (week).’ For Jastrow's view, see $ 8.] 

By way of preface to the present historical inquiry, 
and to clear away, if possible, any remnants of theo- 
2. Jesns and logical prejudice against criticism, let 

the Sabbath. YS consider the attitude of Jesus towards 

Sabbath observance. It is not too 
bold to say that in his opposition to the current Rab- 
binical views he is in harmony with the main result of 
modern historical criticism. This thesis will be justified 
at a subsequent point. The well-known and probably 
(see col. 1888, near foot) authentic saying, ‘Think not 
that I am come to destroy the law’ (Mt. 517), expresses 
one side of that teaching. Jesus revered the Sabbath 
as he revered the other religious traditions of his 
people ; but he had also a freedom of inspiration which 


put a new life into his interpretation of the Sabbath | 


law. That he was in the habit of attending the syna- 
gogue on the Sabbath, we know from Lk. 416 (cp v. зт). 
But he would not adhere to the letter of the law 
where works of necessity or of mercy claimed to be 
performed : ‘the Sabbath is made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath ; wherefore the Son of Man is 
Lord also of the Sabbath’ (Mk.227 8). There is a 
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traditional saying of Jesus which may express his Janus- 
like habit of mind as regards the Sabbath. It ceased, 
indeed, to be understood when the Christian Sunday 
had become an institution, and so was thrust out of 
the canonical Church tradition ; but it certainly gives 
us the impression of being an ancient and a genuine 
tradition.! It is the well-known addition of D (Codex 
Весе, ed. Scrivener, 173) after Lk.64: ‘On the 
same day when he saw one working on the Sabbath he 
said to him : Man, if thou knowest what thou art doing 
thou art blessed ; but if thou knowest not, thou art 
cursed and a transgressor of the law’ (ry айтў nuépa 
Ocagdmevds Twa épyagópevov TQ caBBdrw eimev ara: 
йудротеє, ef uév oióas ті Totis, uakápios ei*el дё џи? 
oióas, ётікатаратоѕ kal пара Заттҳѕ el той vóuov). The 
sense is clear—it is what we find in Rom. 144 14 23.2 
*If thou knowest what thou art doing,'—in other 
words, if thou art doing this work on the Sabbath 
day with the consciousness that it is a work of necessity 
—if thy conscience justifies thee in it—‘then blessed 
art thou.’ ‘But if thou knowest not '—in other words, 
if thou art acting against thy conscience, with a lurking 
fear that thou art doing aught amiss—‘then art thou 
accursed, and a transgressor of the law.’ The saying 
in the Oxyrhynchus papyrus-fragment discovered in 
1897,? ‘if you do not keep the Sabbath you will not 
see the Father’ (éàv дї оа3$атїтттє тд саВВатоу ойк 
буєтӨє tov патёра), may also very well have been 
actually spoken by Jesus in its literal sense, as the ex- 
pression of the same conservative temper as we find in 
Mt. 517-19, and against noisy fanatics who thought to do 
honour to their master by showing contempt for the 
day. It is more probable, however, in view of the 
parallel clause, ‘If you do not fast [to] the world you 
have not found the kingdom of God’ (éàv uh vgarevanre 
Tov kócuov ov wh є0рттє THY BaaiNelav той cob), that 
the saying is not intended to be understood literally. 
[This is not the place to discuss the relation of the 
Pauline teaching to that of Jesus. Without entering 
into the question as to the historical origin 
: an. Of each of the Pauline epistles referred to, 
Christian .. . : M. 
attitudes. “© PY recall that, according to the Pauline 
teaching, Jesus was sent in human flesh to 
liberate men from servitude to the law as a whole and 
in every particular. The conservative side of the teach- 
ing of Jesus regarding the Sabbath could not, there- 
fore, be reproduced in the corresponding teaching of 
Paul] It isclear from Rom. 145 f. that Paul regarded 
the observance of the Sabbath as essentially an àó.á opor 
for Christians; it js possible to serve the Lord by 


3. Early 


| observance of a fixed day, and equally possible to 


serve him without such observance; the important 
thing is to have a clean conscience (cp also vv. 14 
and 23)  'The Pauline attitude towards the Christians 
of Colosse is not inconsistent with the magnanimous 
tolerance here expressed. The sharpness of Col. 216 f. 
(cp Gal. 49) is due to the situation: Paul perceived 
that the Judaising false teachers had raised the dóiá- 
popor into an árvaykatov, and that an energetic protest 
against the imposition of any such yoke was urgently 
required. [There is no definite conflict between the 
attitude of Paul and that of Jesus. The position taken 
up by Jesus was perfectly natural to him, as a son 
of a pious Jewish family, and a preacher to the chosen 


1 Ropes, ‘Die Sprüche Jesu,’ in Texte м. Untersuchungen, 
xiv, 2 126 (1896) also regards this as possihle. 

2 It is more probahle that the ideas in these passages rest 
upon an utterance of Jesus known to the apostle than that the 
saying attributed to Jesus in D should be an invention resting 
on the utterance of Paul. 

3 Adyta Ingod (ed. Grenfell and Hunt, 1897), 10/: 
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people of God. It would not have been natural to 
Paul, a preacher to the Gentiles and not of purely 
Jewish culture, who seems to have felt as free towards 
the earthly life of Jesus as Jesus himself did towards 
the letter of the Mosaic Law. ‘There were other 
Christians, however, who felt and acted differently from 
Paul.] 

That the earliest Christians in Palestine observed the 
Sabbath is nowhere indeed expressly said,! but is 
certainly to be assumed. ‘he silence of Acts is not 
to be taken as a proof of the non-observance, but con- 
trariwise as a proof that it was observed as matter of 
course. 

[Eusebius (27827) remarks that the Ebionites 
observed both the Sabbath and the Lord's Day ; and 
this practice obtained to some extent in much wider 
circles, for the {fostolical Constitutions recommend that 
the Sabbath shall be kept as a memorial feast of the 
creation, and the Lord's Day as a memorial of the 
resurrection. — У. R. S. 

Was the Sabbath observed in the Christian mission-churches 
of the Dispersion? This is not an inquiry that affects our 
main subject, and only a glance at it can be given, We may be 
certain indeed that where a mission-church consisted essentially 
of those who had formerly been Jews or сеВомегог (see PROSE- 
LYTE) the observance of the day did not forthwith cease, It is 
instructive, however, 1o note that in the decree of Jerusalem (Acts 
1523/7) Sabbath observance is as little imposed as binding on 
Gentile Christians as is that of any other holy day.2 Tu estimat- 
ing the historical bearing of this fes/iztoniunn e sentio it matters 
little whether we take the decree as actually pronounced hy a 
council of apostlesat Jerusalem? or regard it as a later finding of 
the church of that city (ep COUNCIL oF JERUSALEM). 

We now return to the thesis with which this article 
opened, viz., that the attitude of Jesus towards the Rab- 

d Atitude Puce Sabbath (ets Mt. 121-14 Ол 
Г Jesus 27) is in harmony with the main result 

0 * of modern criticism. In his trenchant 

resumed. а | f ae 
criticism of the scribes the general position 
which Jesus takes up is that ' the Sabbath is made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath,’ which is only a 
special application of the wider principle that the law is 
not an end in itself but a help towards the realisation in 
life of the great ideal of love to God and man, which is 
the sum of all true religion. On the other hand, the 
rules of the seribes enumerated thirty-nine main kinds 
of work forbidden on the Sabbath, and each of these 
prohibitions gave rise to new subtilties. Jesus’ disciples, 
for example, who plucked ears of corn їп passing through 
a field on the holy day, had, according to Rabbinical 
casuistrv, violated the third of the thirty-nine rules, 
whieh forbade harvesting; and in healing the sick, 
Jesus himself broke the rule that a sick man should not 
receive medieal aid on the Sabbath unless his life was 
in danger.* . In fact, as Jesus put it, the Rabbinical 
theory seemed to be that the Sabbath was not made for 
man but man for the Sabbath, the observance of which 
was so much an end in itself that the rules prescribed 
for it did not require to be justified by appeal to any 
larger principle of religion or humanity. The precepts 
of the law were valuable in the eyes of the scribes 
because they were the seal of Jewish particularism, the 
barrier erected between the world at large and the ex- 
clusive community of the grace of Yaliwe. For this 
purpose the most arbitrary precepts were the most effec- 
tive, and none were more so than the complicated rules 


1 Zahn, Gesch. des Sonntags, etc., 168, 353. 

2 [d., wt supr. 173. 

3 So Weizsäcker, Apostolic Age, 1199 f 

3 [In like manner the length of journey that could be under- 
taken without breach of the Sahhath came to be also strictly 
defined (єр Mt. 2422). For hy the thirty-ninth rule it was for- 
bidden to carry anything from one ‘place’ to another—a 
prohibition plainly based on Ex. 1629, ‘let no man go out of his 
place on the Sabbath day '—in other words, ‘let every one stay 
at home.’ A definition of ‘place’ in this connection was found 
in the measurement of the ‘suburbs’ of a Levitical city as laid 
down in Nu. 351-8—2000 cubits square, This gave the 


*Sabhath limit’ (nZg&2 OMA), and thus the ‘Sabbath day's 


T $ 
journey’ (Acts 112; caBBárov 080$) was fixed at 2000 cubits or 
about rooo yards.] 
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of Sabbath observance. The ideal of the Sabbath which 
all these rules aimed at realising was absolute rest from 
everything that could be called work ; and even the 
exercise of those offices of humanity which the strictest 
Sabbatarians regard as a service to God, and therefore 
as specially appropriate to his day, was looked on as 
work. To save life was allowed, but only because 
danger to life ‘superseded the Sabbath.’ in like 
manner the special ritual at the temple prescribed for 
the Sabbath by the Pentateuchal law was not regarded 
as any part of the hallowing of the sacred day ; on the 
contrary, the rule was that, in this regard, ‘Sabbath 
was not kept in the sanctuary.' Strictly speaking, 
therefore, the Sabbath was neither a day of relief to 
toiling humanity nor a day appointed for public wor- 
ship ; the positive duties of its observance were to wear 
one's best clothes, eat, drink, and be glad (justified from 
Is. 5813). 

A more directly religious element, it is true, was introduced 
by the practice of attending the synagogue service; but it is to 
be remembered that this service was primarily regarded not as 
an act of worship, but as a meeting for instruction in the law. 
So far, therefore, as the Sabbath existed for any end outside 
itself, it was an institution to help every Jew to learn the law, 
and from this point of view it is regarded by Philo and Josephus, 
who are accustomed to seek a philosophical justification for the 
peculiar institutions of their religion. But this certainly was 
not the leading point of view with the mass of the Rabbins.1 

Such was the position of the scribes ; the Sabbath was 
an end in itself —a mere barrier between God's people 
and the world at large. Jesus maintains, as we have 
seen, the opposite doctrine. He declares too that his 
view of the law as a whole, and the interpretation of the 
Sabbath law which it involves, can be historically justi- 
fiel from the Old Testament. And in this connection 
he introduces two of the main methods to which histori- 
cal criticism of the Old Testament has recurred in 
modern times: he appeals to the oldest history rather 
than to the Pentateuchal code as proving that the later 
conception of the law was unknown in ancient times 
(Mt. 123 4), and to the exceptions to the Sabbath law 
which the scribes themselves allowed in the interests of 
worship (v. s) or humanity (v. 11), as showing that 
the Sabbath must originally have been devoted to 
purposes of worship and humanity, and was not always 
the purposeless arbitrary thing which the schoolmen 
made it to be. Modern criticism of the history of 
Sabbath observance among the Hebrews has done 
nothing more than follow out these arguments in detail, 
and show that the result is in agreement with what is 
known as to the dates of the several component parts of 
the Pentateuch. 

The historical results of criticism may be thus sum- 
marised. Of the legal passages that speak of the 
Sabbath all those which show affinity 
d t ezili with the doctrine of the scribes—re- 
ап nn 5 10 garding the Sabbath as an arbitrary 

Bude sign between Yahwé and Israel, enter- 
ing into details as to particular acts that are forbidden, 
and enforcing the observance by several penalties, so 
that it no longer has any religious value, but appears as 
a mere legal constraint—are post-exilic (Ex. 1623-30 
3112-1; 851-3; Nu.1532-36); the older laws only 
demand such cessation from daily toil, and espeeially 
from agricultural labour, as among all ancient peoples 
naturally accompanied a day set apart as a religious 
festival, and in particular lay weight on the fact that 


Б. Pre-exilic 


the Sabbath is а humane institution, a holiday for the- 


labouring classes (Ex. 2812 Dt. 512-15) As it stands 
in these ancient laws, the Sabbath is not at all the 
unique thing which it was made to be by the scribes. 
'The Grecks and the barbarians,’ says Strabo (x. 39), 
‘have this in common, that they aceompany their 
sacred rites by a festal remission of labour.’ So it 
was in old Israel: the Sabbath [which the Israelites 


1 Seethe Mishnah, tract ‘ Shabbath,’and /wdilees, chap. 1 ; and 
compare Schiirer, G/ V), 2 428 451 470-478, where the rabbinical 
Sahbath is well explained and illustrated in detail. 
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may have taken from the Canaanites—an agricultural 
people (see WEEK)] was one of the stated religious 
feasts, like the new moon and the three great agri- 
cultural sacrificial celebrations (Hos. 211); the new 
moons and the Sabbaths alike called men to the 
sanctuary to do sacrifice (Is. 1 хз); the remission of 
ordinary business belonged to both alike (Am. 85), 
and for precisely the same reason.! Hosea even takes 
it for granted that in captivity the Sabbath will be 
suspended, like ail the other feasts, because in his day 
a feast implied a sanctuary. 

'This conception of the Sabbath, however, necessarily 
underwent an important modification in the seventh 
century B.C., when the local sanctuaries were abolished, 
and those sacrificial rites and feasts which in Hosea's 
time formed the essence of every act of religion were 
limited to the central altar, which most men could visit 
only at rare intervals. From that time forward the new 
moons, which till then had been at least as important 
as the Sabbath, and were celebrated by sacrificial feasts 
as occasions of religious gladness, fell into insignifi- 
cance, except in the conservative temple ritual. The 
Sabbath did not share the same fate; but with the aboli- 
tion of local sacrifices it became for most Israelites an 
institution of humanity divorced from ritual. So it 
appears in the deuteronomic decalogue, and presumably 
also in Jer. 17 19-27. In this form the institution was 
able to survive the fall of the state and the temple, and 
the seventh day's rest was clung to in exile as one of the 
few outward ordinances by which the Israelite could 
still show his fidelity to Yahwé and mark his separation 
from the heathen. Hence we understand the impor- 
tance attached to it from the period of the exile onward 
(Ezek. 2012 228 2338 Jer. 1719-27 Is. 561-7 5813), and 
the character of a sign between Yahwé and Israel 
ascribed to it in the post-exilie law. This attachment 
to the Sabbath, beautiful and touching so long as it 
was a spontaneous expression of continnal devotion to 
Yahwé, acquired a less pleasing character when, after 
the exile, it came to be enforced by the civil arm 
(Neh. 13; cp Neh. 1031), and when the later law even 
declared Sabbath-breaking a capital offence. It is just, 
however, to remember that without the stern discipline 
of the iaw the community of the second temple could 
hardly have escaped dissolution, and that Judaism alone 
preserved for Christianity the hard-won achievements 
of the prophets. 

As the Sabbath was originally a religious feast, thte 
question of the origin of the Sabbath resolves itself into 
Pits an inquiry why and in what circle a 
b EE A festal cycle of seven days was first 

e Sabbath. established. In Gen. 21-3 and in Ex. 
2011 the Sabbath is declared to be a memorial of the 
completion of the work of creation in six days. It 
appears certain, however, that the decalogue as it lay 
before the detiteronomist did not contain any allusion to 
the creation (see DECALOGUE), and it is generally believed 
that this reference was added by the same post-exilic 
hand that wrote Gen. 1:-24a. The older account of 
the creation in Gen. 244-25 does not recognise the 
hexzemeron, and it is even doubtful whether the original 
Sketch of Gen. 1 distributed creation over six days. The 
connection, therefore, between the seven-davs week and 
{һе work of creation is now generally recognised as 
secondary. 'The week and the Sabbath were already 
known to the writer of Gen. 1, and he used them to give 
the framework for his picture of the creation, which in 
the nature of things could not be literal and required 
some framework. At the same time, there was a 
peculiar appropriateness in associating the Sabbath with 
the doctrine that Yahwé is the Creator of all things ; 


2 [Hence also the Sabbath was quite readily made use of for 
the purpose of paying a visit to a man of God (2k. 4 23), or the 
ike; quite the opposite of the later practice, which forbade all 
traveling on Sabbaths and feast-days (ср Mt. 24 20 and Jos. 
Ant. xm. 84: ойк ёттє бё му ойтє év rots cáBBaciwv обте év 
TH орту) Odeverv).—K.m. ] 
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for we see from Is. 40-55 that this doctrine was a main- 
stay of Jewish faith in those very days of exile which 
gave the Sabbath a new importance for the faithful. 

But, if the week as a religious cycle is older than the 
idea of the week of creation, we cannot hope to find 
more than probable evidence of the origin of the 
Sabbath, At the time of the exile the Sabbath was 
already an institution peculiarly Jewish, otherwise it 
could not have served as a mark of distinction from 
heathenism. ‘This, however, does not necessarily imply 
that in its origin it was specifically Hebrew, but only 
that it had acquired distinguishing features of a marked 
kind. What is certain is that the origin of the Sabbath 
must be sought within a circle that used the week as 
a division of time. Here again we must distinguish 
between the week as such and the astrological week, 
T£., the week in which the seven days are named each 
after the planet which is held to preside over its first 
hour. 

If the day is divided into twenty-four hours and the planets 
preside in turn over each hour of the weck in the order of their 
periodic times (Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sun, Venus, Mercury, 
Moon), we get the order of days of the week with which we are 
familiar. For, if the Sun presides over the first hour of Sunday, 
and therefore also over the eighth, the fifteenth, and the twenty- 
second, Venus will have the twenty-third hour, Mercury the 
twenty-fourth, and the Moon, as the third in order from the 
Sun, will preside over the first hour of Monday. Mars, again, 


as third from the Moon, will preside over Tuesday (Dies Martis, 
Mardi), and so forth. 


This astrological week became widely current in the 
Roman empire, but was still a novelty in the time of 
Dio Cassius (37 18). That writer believed that it came 
from Egypt; but the old Egyptians had a week of ten 
(not seven) days, and the original home of astrology 
and of the division of the day into twenty-four hours 
is Chaldzea. It is plain, however, that there is a long 
step between the astrological assignation of each hour of 
the week to a planet and the recognition of the week as 
an ordinary division of time by people at large. Astro- 
logy is in its nature an occult science, and there is not 
the slightest trace of a day of twenty-four hours among 
the ancient Hebrews, who had the week and the 
Sabbath long before they had any acquaintance with 
the planetary science of the Babylonian priests. More- 
over, it is quite clear from extant remains of Assyrian 
calendars that our astrological week did not prevail in 
civil life even among the Babylonians and Assyrians: 
they did not dedicate each day in turn to its astrological 
planet. These facts make it safe to reject one ofien- 
repeated explanation of the Sabbath, viz., that it was in 
its origin what it is in the astrological week, the day 
sacred to Saturn, and that its observance is to be 
derived from an ancient Hebrew worship of that planet. 
In truth, there is no evidence of the worship of Saturn 
among the oldest Hebrews (see CHIUN AND SICCUTH). 

The week, however, is found in various parts of the 
world in a form that has nothing to do with astrolog 
or the seven planets, and with such a distribution as to 
make it pretty certain that it had no artificial origin, but 
suggested itself independently, and for natural reasons, 
to different races. In fact,the fonr quarters of the moon 
supply an obvious division of the month; and, wherever 
new moon and full moon are religious occasions, we get 
in the most natural way a sacred cycle of fourteen or 
fifteen days, of which the week of seven or eight davs 
(determined by half-moon) is the half. Thus the old 
Hindus chose the new and the full moon as days of 
sacrifice; the eve of the sacrifice was called wpavasatha, 
and in Buddhism the same word (a#fosatha) has come 
to denote a Sabbath observed on the full moon, on the 
day when there is no moon, and on the two days which 
are eighth from the full and the new moon respectively, 
with fasting and other religions exercises.! 

From this point of view it is most significant that in 
the older parts of the Hebrew scriptures the new moon 


1 Childers, Pali Dret. 535; Kern, Buddhismus (Germ. 
Transl.) 8; Mahdvaegga, i. 1 y (ET 1239, 291). 
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and the Sabbath are almost invariably mentioned 
together. "The month is beyond question an old sacred 
division of time common to all the Semites; even the 
Arabs, who received the week at quite a late period 
from the Syrians (Birüni, Chronology, ET 58), greeted 
the new moon with religious acclamations. And this 
must have been an old Semitic usage, for the word 
which properly means ‘to greet the new moon’ (akalla) 
is, as Lagarde (Оғлгелѓа а, 219) has shown, etymologi- 
cally connected with the Hebrew words used of any 
festal joy. Among the Hebrews, or rather perhaps 
among the Canaanites, whose speech they borrowed, 
the joy at the new moon became the type of religious 
festivity in general. Nor are other traces wanting of 
the connection of sacrificial occasions—/.e¢., religious 
feasts— with the phases of the moon among the Semites. 
The Harranians had four sacrificial days in every month, 
and, of these, two at least were determined by the con- 
junction and opposition of the moon.! 

That full moon as well as new moon had a religious signi- 
ficance among the ancient Hebrews seems to follow from the 
fact that, when the great agricultural feasts were fixed to set 
days, the full moon was chosen. In older times these feast-days 
appear to have been Sabbaths (Lev. 2311; cp Passover, New 
Moon). 

A week determined by the phases of the moon has an average 
length of 291 -4—72 days—£e., three weeks ont of eight would 
have eight days. Ви there seems to be in т Sam. 20 27, com- 
pared with zv. 1824, an indication that in old times the feast of 
the new moon lasted two days—a very natural institution, since 
it appears that the feast was fixed in advance, whilst the Hebrews 
of Saul's time cannot have been good enough astronomers to 
know beforehand on which of two successive days the new moon 
would actually be observed.2 In that case a week of seven 
working days would occur only once in two months. We cannot 
tell when the Sabbath became dissociated from the month ; but 
the change seems to have been made before the Book of the 
Covenant, which already regards rhe Sabbath simply as an 
institution. of humanity and ignores the new moon. In both 
points it is followed by Deuteronomy. 


The word ‘Sabbath’ (saéa¢tuv), with the explanation 
‘day of rest of the heart,’ is claimed as Assyrian on the 
basis of a textual emendation made by 


" uh Fried. Delitzsch in 2 Rawl. 8216. ‘The 
and ies Han value of this isolated and uncertain 
E testimony cannot be placed very high, 


and it seems to prove too much, for it 
is practically certain that the Babylonians at the time of 
the Hebrew exile cannot have had a Sabbath exactly 
corresponding in conception to what the Hebrew Sab- 
bath had become under very special historical circum- 
stances. What we do know from a calendar of the 
intercalary month Elül IT. is that in that month the 7th, 
14th, roth, 21st, and 28th days had a peculiar char- 
acter, and that on them certain acts were forbidden to 
the king and others. There is the greatest uncertainty 
as to the details (cp the very divergent renderings in 
ARP, 7 160f. ; Schrader, AA Т? 19; Lotz, Qu. de historia 
Sabbati, 39 f.); but these days, which are taken to be 
Assyrian Sabbaths, are certainly not ‘days of rest of 
the heart,’ and to all appearance are unlucky days, and 
expressly designated as such.? If, therefore, they are 
‘Assyrian Sabbaths’ at all, they are exactly opposite 
in character to the Hebrew Sabbath, which was described 
by Hosea as a day of gladness, and never ceased to be 
a day of feasting and good cheer. [Cp Jastrow, in 
the article mentioned below.] 
Besides the works already mentioned, reference should 
be made to W. Lotz, Омез опит de historia Sabbati 
S Recent libri duo (1883), which takes account of 
Literature. the Assyriological evidence. — Hirschfeld's 
‘Remarks on the etymology of Sabbath’ 
(RAS, April 1896, pp. 353-359), according to Jastrow, 
misunderstands and misquotes the Babylonian material. 


1 The others—according to the Fihrist, 819 14—are the 317th 
and the 28th. 

2 It appears from Judith 86 that even in later times there were 
two days at the new moon on which it was improper to fast. 

3 Lolz says they are lucky days; but the expression which he 
renders, dies faustus, is applied to every day in the calendar. 


The rest of his book does not rise above this example of acumen. 
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Nowack (Hebr. Arch. [1894] 2140 f£.) gives a lucid sketch 
of current theories and their grounds. See also Jensen, 
Sunday School Times (Philadelphia), Jan. 16, 1892, and 
Jastrow, Amer. J. of Theol. 1898, pp. 315-352. 
Jensen is cautious and reserved on the question of a 
Babylonian origin of the Sabbath, which, however, 
Gunkel (Schöpf. 14) and Jastrow (ef. cit.) expressly 
affirm. The bridge which Gunkel fails to construct 
between the Babylonian atonement-Sabbath and the 
Hebrew rest-Sabbath, Jastrow endeavours to point out. 
He remarks that the Heb. Jaéà/Aón does in fact, like 
the Bab. абайт, convey the idea of propitiation or 
appeasement of the divine anger, and he is of opinion 
that the Hebrew Sabbath was originally a Sabdéthin— 
2.е., a day of propitiation and appeasement, marked by 
atoning rites. At this stage of development it was 
celebrated at intervals of seven days, corresponding 
with changes in the moon's phases, and was identical 
in character with the four days in each month (7th, 14th, 
21st, and 28th) that the Babylonians regarded as days 
which had to be converted into days of propitiation. 
There were also, however, other Sabbathón days, such 
as the New Year's Day, the Day of Atonement, the 
first and eighth days of the annual pilgrimage to the 
chief sanctuary. 

The introduction, in consequence of profound changes 
in religious conceptions among the Hebrews, of the 
custom of celebrating the Sabbath every seventh day, 
irrespective of the relationship of the day to the moon's 
phases, led to а complete separation from the ancient 
view of the Sabbath, whilst the introduction, at a still 
later period, of the doctrine that the divine work of 
creation was completed in six days removed the Hebrew 
Sabbath still further from the point at which the develop- 
ment of the corresponding Babylonian institution ceased. 
Hence the position of the Sabbath in the Priestly Code. 
The field, however, is still open for further investigation. 

Cp also Toy, ' The earliest form of the Sabbath," 
JBL1819o f. (1899) ; and C. H. W. Johns, Assyrian 
Deeds and Documents (who finds that the 19th day of 
the month was observed by abstinence from secular 
business; but the deeds do not indicate that the 7th, 
14tb, 21st, and 28th days were Sabbaths). 

W. R. S. —K. M. —T. K. С. 


SABBATH DAY'S JOURNEY. 
§ 4n. 


SABBATHEUS (caBBatatoc [BA]) 1 Esd. 914= 
Ezra 10:5, SHABBETHAI, I. 


SABBATICAL YEAR. The Jews under the second 
temple observed every seventh year as a Sabbath accord- 
ing to the (post-exilic) law of Lev.251-7. It was а 
year in which all agriculture was remitted, in which the 
fields lay unsown, the vines grew unpruned, and even 
the natural produce was not gathered in. That this 
law was not observed before the captivity we learn from 
Lev. 2634 ff. ; indeed, so long as the Hebrews were an 
agricultural people with little trade, in æ land often 
ravaged by severe famines, such a law could not have 
been observed. Even in later times it was occasionally 
productive of great distress (1 Macc. 64953; Jos. Ant. 
xiv. 162). Та the older legislation, however, we already 
meet with a seven years' period in more than one con- 


See ЅАВВАТИ, 


nection. "The release of a Hebrew servant after six 
years’ labour (Ех. 2127 Dt.1512 77) has only а 


remote analogy to the Sabbatical year. But in Ex. 
9310 ff. itis prescribed that the crop of every seventh 
year (apparently the self-sown crop) shall be left for the 
poor, and after them for the beasts. The difference 
between this and the later law is that the seventh year 
is not called a Sabbath, and that there is no indication 
that all land was to lie fallow on the same year. In 
this form a law prescribing one year's fallow in seven 
may have been anciently observed. It is extended in 
0. т to the vineyard and the olive-yard ; but here the 
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culture necessary to keep the vines and olive-trees in 
order is not forbidden ; the precept is only that the 
produce is to be left to the poor. In Deuteronomy 
this law is not repeated ; but a fixed seven years' period 
is ordained for the benefit of poor debtors, apparently 
in the sense that in the seventh year no interest is to be 
exacted by the creditor from a Hebrew, or that no pro- 
ceedings are to be taken against the debtor in that year 
(Deut. 15: 7). W. R. 5. 


SABBEUS (caBBaiac [BA]) x Esd. 932 = Ezra 1031, 
SHEMAIAH, I9. 

SABEANS occurs four times in AV, representing 
three distinct Hebrew words in МТ; (т) in Jobl:5 
(N27, RV"z. SHEBA) and Joel 38 (D'N277, RV MEN 
OF $ПЕВА); (2) in Is. 45:14 (D'N2D), see SEBA; and 
(3) in Ezek. 2342 (AV™ апа RV ‘drunkards '), where, 
however, it is no part of the original text. "The Kt. 
солор —2.е., wN, the reading for which the Kre sub- 


stitutes pao with the same meaning (drunkards), is 
түт 


an obvious interpolation due simply to dittography of 
the preceding oa. Оп the further textual corruption 
of the verse see Cornill, «d wc., and Toy (SBOT). Of 
course none of these words has anything to do with any 
of the religious sects that have at one time or another 
been called Sabians—Zz.e., Baptists (see art. SABIANS 
іп Zzcy. Brit. 21 128)—a name which is etymologically 
quite distinct. 


SABI. т. (caBei [A]), 1 Esd. 528 RV = Ezra 242, 
SHOBAL. 

2. (caB[c]uy [BA]) 1 Esd. 534 AV, RV Sabie=Ezra257; see 
POCHERETH-HAZZEBAIM. 


SABIAS (caBiac [BA]) 1 Esd. 19 RV=2 Ch. 359, 
HASHABIAH, 6. 


SABTA (NAJD, caBata [B]. caBaea [A], ce. [L]. 
1 Ch. 19), or Sabtah (ПЛЛО, caBada [ADEL], Gen. 
107), one of the sons of Cush. See CusH. If ‘Cush’ 
here means the N. Arabian region of that name, we are 
entitled and indeed compelled to suppose that ‘Sabtah’ 
апа ' Raamah ' have arisen by corruption and editorial 
manipulation from the names of places near the S. 
border of Canaan. wxnao will probably соте from nay 
* Maacath' (the southern Maacah), which is also the 
original of 5сСсоти in the earliest story of Jacob and 
in Ps. 608, and of 50сон іп r S. 171. Cp SHABBETHAL. 
From the ordinary point of view Dillmann finds some 
plausibility in Tuch's suggestion that Sabta = Ха8Ваба 
{Peripl, 27 ; also Ptolemy, Strabo), the Sabota of Pliny 
(632 1232). This was the capital of the Chatramotitz 
(see HAZARMAVETH), and was famous as the centre of 
the trade in incense. The name is the Sab. mar. 
According to Glaser, Sabta is the Жафба, of Ptol. vi. 7 зо, 
and is to be placed at Sudeir or in the NE of Yemamah ; 
Sabta, Raamah, and Sabteca representing the districts 
on the coast of the Persian Gulf (Skisze, 2252 f. ). 

ТЕС. 

SABTECA (N273D, caBakada [ADE], ceBe. [L] 
in Gen. ; сєВєк^Ө2 [BL]. -Baya [A] in Ch. ; 65 there- 
fore indicates rather SBKTHA), one of the sons of Cush 
(Сеп. 107 т Ch.lgf) AV has Sabtechah in Gen. 
and Sabtecha in Ch. Glaser, following Bochart, con- 
nects this with the name Samydake in Carmania, on 
the E. side of the Persian Gulf (Skizse, 2252); but 
Dillmann calls attention to the phonetic difference. 
It is perhaps really a dittographed SABTA, the 5 being 
à record of a reading wnzo (ср б in Gen.). т. K.C. 


SACAR (DY). Probably an ethnic of the same 
group as ISSACHAR, ZICHRI. The name has, of course, 
no connection with that of the little known Egyptian 
god Sakar (cp ISSACHAR, col. 2292, n. 5). т. On 
the name in т Ch.1135, see SHARAR and ISSACHAR, 
8 6 (end). 

2. A son of OBED-EDOM (g.v.), 1 Ch. 2604 (cwyap 
[В], саҳар [L]; cayiap [A]). 
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SACK. The wide diffusion of this word throughout 
the European languages is probably due in the first 
instance to Phoenician trade and commerce.! ‘The 
word, it is true, does not happen to be found in either 
Phoenician or Punic; but it is vouched for in Hebrew, 
Syriac, Ethiopic, and possibly Assyrian. See SACK- 
CLOTEL 

1. Sak, рі (mákxos [but papoimmos, Gen. 4414], saccus), 
Gen. 422535 (Е); in 2. 27a it is due to R (Holz.); Lev. 1132 
Josh.94. See SACKCLOTH. 

2. kéli, "2, Gen. 42 25a (ayyetov), RV ‘vessel’; cp Bac. 

3. 'amtáhath, NNAON (/spread out, cp 15. 40 22), only in 
Сеп. 41-42 J (122527 /:35 4312 etc.) On E's term see (1) 
above. G in 1227 / 43 12 uápaurmos. 

4. sikkālön, nope 2 К. 4421 RV (AV, RVmg. ‘husk,’ AVmg. 
‘scrip,’ ‘garment’), cp Foon, col. 1539 n. 2. AVmz. gives a 
superficially plausible sense (cp Scrip)—derived from an anony- 
mous Greek translator's kópvkos (Field's /7ex.); but A/*px is 
unknown. 

{It has been conjectured elsewhere (see PROPHET, $ 7) that 
Elisha, like Elijah, was specially a prophet of the Negeb, and 
that 5543 is a popular corruption of bono. If so, u*psa 
probably comes from porn, * Beth. gallim,' where P'^i is 
another corruption of bw. Elisha was at a place called 
Jeth-gallim, or (see v. 38) Beth-gilgal, or (since Gallim and 
Gilgal2 Jerabmeel) Beth-jerahmeel, in the Negeb formerly be- 
longing to the Jerahmeelites. But Lagarde’s reading nydp, 
‘wallet’ (?), suggested by the ВакєААє0 of GA and Theod. (sce 
BDB), is ingenious.—T. к. с.] 

SACKBUT (N23), Dan.3571015f. See Music, 
§ 6 (10). 

SACKCLOTH (рі; слккос; saccus, cilicium?) It 
is probable that the Heb. ia? was originally a coarse 

1. Use textile fabric made from the hair of the camel or 

; * the goat(cp the meanings of такко$, a borrowed 
word) Like the 572/22 it could be used also as a wrap 
or bag (cp MANTLE, $ 2 [1]); see SACK. Referring 
the reader, generally, to the articles DRESS and MOURN- 
ING CUSTOMS, we propose here to indicate the nature 
of the garment expressed by the word sak, and to 
endeavour to ascertain the origin of the custom of 
wearing it. 

The usage of the word suggests that the ўсё was 
nothing more than a loin-cloth, similar, no doubt, to 
the zhrdm? of Moslem pilgrims at Mecca. It was worn 
as a token of grief after a death (Gen. 3734 25.331 
Joel 18), more commonly, however, iu times of trial, to 
remove a calamity, or as a means of propitiation. 

Thus, the sa£ is worn after hearing bad news (2 K. 6 30 19 1 Est. 
41-4, etc.), to avert a pestilence (1 Ch. 21 16), when one's neigh- 
bour lies in sickness (Ps. 35 13), or as a sign of general undefined 
grief (Ps. 30 rr [12] 69 тт [12] 15. 22 12). It is often preceded by 
the rending of the clothes (Gen. 37 34 1 K.2127— the rending 
alone in Job1 20), or by the covering of one’s head with ashes 
or (Neh. 9 1 2 Macc. 1025) earth.4 Like the Arā, the Sah is 
also worn by women (Joell8, cp Judithss 103 2 Macc. 3 19). 
In Jon.38 it is ordered to be worn by both man and heast 
[77 27007] 

The passages in which the аё is mentioned as worn 
next the skin are probably not exceptional (1 K. 2127 

2K.630 15.8211); Doughty has re- 

2. bids marked the half-naked appearance of the 

5 ' wearers of the z4rdm— ‘like bathing- 


1 Some (e.g., Whitney, in the Сені. Dict.) have supposed 
this diffusion to be due to the incident in the story of Joseph, 
where the cup was hidden in the sack. This does not explain 
the various meanings of сӣккоѕ, saccus, and, as a matter of 
fact, the Heb. sa# appears only thrice in the story, whilst the 
synonym ‘ат аёл occurs no fewer than fourteen times 
(see SACK, 3). 

2 Saccus and cilicium are about evenly distributed. For 
cilicium (a goat's-hair cloth used for tents), see Ciricia, $ 3 
end, and cp TENT, § 3 

3 Sak is frequently used with дасах, ‘gird on,’ the reverse 
process being described by fittah, ‘loosen’ (Ps. 3011 [12] 
1s.202). The әт (on which cp Wellh. 7/eid.(U 116/ 
(2) 123) is a loin-cloth covering the knee, one lap of which may 
be cast over the shoulder (Doughty, 47, Des. 2479 481). ln 
Eg. sa-g, with the determinative ' hair,' is a woollen КОЛ 
garment of the poor (WMM О/,2, 1901, col. 191). 

4 Jastrow JAOS 20139 suggests that in Judith 9 1 (amoóóv), 
the translator mistook apér (see TURBAN, 8 2) for épher, like 
his predecessor in 2 S. 13 19. 
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men’ (Ar. Des.9 479 f. 537), and the dress doubtless 
resembled the prophet's girdle which, in Job 1218, is 
worn as a mark of humiliation by a king. See GIRDLE. 

The sackeloth of the OT, therefore, must not be 
regarded as in any way akin to a sack or sackcloth in 
the modern sense of the word, and, in endeavouring to 
ascertain the origin of the custom of wearing such a 
garb, we must not be led away by the early Christian or 
the later ideas with which it is associated.! 

That conservatism prevails longest in matters of cult is a 
familiar experience, and Schwally, Nowack, and Kittel (/7A on 
1K. 2127) favour the view that the sa is the clothing of an 
earlier half-forgotten time, which, though it may long have con- 
tinued to be worn—e.g., by slaves and the poorer people—was 
nevertheless adopted exceptionally by the ruling classes on 
specific occasions (cp Dress, § 2, col. 1136, n. 4). Another 
view is possible. 

It is to be observed (а) that the corresponding 
ihrám is essentially a dress for a sacred occasion; (4) 
that the prophets wore a garment similar to the saz; 
and (c) that the sacred ephod itself was probably once a 
mere loin-cloth (see EPHOD, 8 1, and cp T. C. Foote, 
JBL 21 41-44 (1902]). On these grounds, therefore, it 
seems extremely probable that the 524 was pre-eminently 
a sacred garment, and it agrees with this interpretation 
that we find it worn by people of all classes on any 
especially solemn occasion (1 Ch. 2116 Joel 1:3 Dan. 93 
T Mace. 347 2 Macc. 1025 ete. ). 

In view of what has been said elsewhere on the bear- 
ing of ideas of holiness upon such a matter as dress,? a 
plausible explanation of the custom 
may be attempted. Garments that 
have come in contact with holy things are unfit for 
common use, and in early Arabia certain rites were per- 
formed either in a naked state or in clothes reserved for 


3. Why worn. 
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the purpose. There are some indications that this held 
good among the ancient Hebrews ; and if we bear in 
mind that the $02 is worn at times of great trouble, 
when Yahwe's help or forgiveness is besought, we may 
perhaps surmise that such occasions were formerly 
acconipanied by a saerificial rite when a special garb (if 
we may judge from the Arabian evidence) would not be 
unnatural. lt would be just at such a time as this that 
the individual would feel himself brought into closest 
eontact with his deity. At all events, ideas connected 
with worship of the dead do not cover the whole 
ground. 

The king of Nineveh removes his royal mantle before donning 
the ѓа (Jon. 86),! the ‘holy’ occasion requires ‘holy’ clothes, 
and the primary object of the rending of the garments is prob- 
Шу to put oneself in a state of nakedness as quickly as possible 
(Schwally, Frey). 

That the use of this special garment should have been 
retained long after the (ex йур.) ritual died out is not 
without analogy. The gradual decay is further illus- 
trated by the fact that sometimes even it was the custom 
not to wear the tak but to lie upon it (2 S. 21 to Is. 585), 
and that in later Jewish times the rending of the gar- 
ments was confined to a small slit (Nowack, 21 1193). 

See the literature at the end of Mourninc Customs; also 
Schwally, Das Leben nach d. Tode (1892), 11 F., Frey, Tod, 
Seelenglaube, etc. (1898), 34 f. 

On sackcloth and nakedness, cp Jastrow, ZA TIV 22 117 ff. 
(1902), which appeared since the above article was written. 


БОА C. 


SACRAMENT (sacramentum, the Vg. rendering of 
pvoThpioy in Eph. 19 Зз 532 Со]. 127 x Tim. 316 Rev. 
120177) See MYSTERY, § 5. 


SACRED (iepoc) 1 Сог. 913 2 Tim. 3:5 RV. See 


CLEAN AND UNCLEAN, $ 1, 8. 
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HISTORY “Ob SACRIFICE IN OT 


The term ‘sacrifice’ may with etymological propriety 
be employed of all offerings to God ; in common use 
it denotes specifically that elass of 
offerings in which a vietim is slain, 
corresponding to the Heb. séġa% (lit. ‘slaughter ').3 In 


1. Introductory. 


1 Cp Schwally, Leben nach d. Tode, 11 For the early 
Christian usages see Smith, Dict. Christ. Ant, s.v. 

2 See Rel. бет. 451 /, DRESS, $ 8, and cp generally CLEAN | 
AND UNCLEAN. | 

3 See WRS EBO, 21132, Rel. Sem.(2), 213.4 | 
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' the present article the word will be used in this more 
restrieted sense, whilst offerings of grain, meal, bread, 
oil, and the like (Heb. minkäk) are called ‘oblations.’ 
The term ‘ offering’ will be employed as the equivalent 
of the comprehensive Zorédn, as well as in such phrases 
as ‘burnt offering’ (074^, holocaust), peace offering 
(lem), sin offering (Лаги), trespass offering (айт). 

For convenience, certain species of offering are made 


1 Ср Wi. AOF 229, where the Assyrian king tears off his 
royal garments, and clothes his body in the ‘даим, the dress 
of the penitent. Wi. (02 cit. 44) points out that баййши is 
elsewhere glossed by sakhu (= pir). 
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the subject of special articles : see FIRSTBORN, INCENSE, 
TAXATION, TITHE, VOW, VOTIVE OFFERING. Ср also 
ATONEMENT [Dav OF], FEASTS, PASSOVER, PENTE- 
COST, TABERNACLES ; and, for Babylonian parallels, 
RITUAL. ‘The present article deals in its first part (§§ 
1-22) with the history of sacrifice in the OT; in its 
second (88 23-40) with the developed Jewish system ; 
the third part ($$ 41-53) discusses beliefs and ideas 
connected with sacrifice, its intent, significance, efficacy, 
and operation; the fourth part ($$ 54-61) treats of 
sacrifice in the N'T. 

Before the invasion of Palestine the Israelite tribes 
were nomads ; their living and their wealth were in their 
flocks of small cattle.! These also 
furnished the material of their sacri- 
fices. Offerings were doubtless made 
also of the spoils of war, and perhaps of animals taken 
in the chase (see below, § 8). Our knowledge of the 
character of these sacrifices is derived not so much 
from the stories of the patriarchs in JE as from sur- 
vivals in later custom and law. The nature of these 
survivals, together with the permanent conditions of 
nomadic life in the deserts of Syria and Arabia, justify 
us in supplementing or interpreting our scanty material 
by what is known of Arab sacrifice in pre-Islamic times 
and among the modern Bedouins.? 

The occasions of sacrifice are many and various, 
Among the modern Arabs sacrifices are offered on the 
birth of a son, a circumcision, marriage, the coming of 
a guest ; for the recovery of the sick or for the health 
of flocks and herds; on the inception of an enterprise, 
such as setting out for a foray, breaking ground for 
tillage, opening or enlarging a well, laying the founda- 
tion of a building ; on the conclusion of a compact or 
covenant; tne return from a successful expedition ; on 
the anniversary of a kinsman’s death, and the like. 

The rites of sacrifice are of primitive simplicity. The 

wher ordinarily slaughters his own victim. The blood 

is poured upon the ground, smeared upon the sacred 
stone, upon the tent ropes, the door-posts of houses, or 
upon persons or animals. ‘The flesh makes a feast for 
the owner, his family, tribesmen, and guests. 

A species of sacrifice which in all probability goes 
back to the nomadic stage is the offering of firstlings 
(&e£àrófh, sg. békor) of animals, that is, 
the first offspring of the dam, which 
‘opens the womb’ (péter réhem, Ex. 3419 182 12 15 Nu. 
1815; cp péter Seer бёАётай, Ех. 1812). The shepherd 
Abel makes his offering ' of the firstlings of his flock 
and of their fat portions’ (Gen.44 J); the laws in- 
sistently claim all firstlings as God's right (Ех. 132 12-15 
2229 f. [28 f.] 8419 f Lev. 2227 2726 Nu. 1815-17 Dt. 
12617 1423 1519-23, cp Neh. 1036). The animal was 
primitively sacrificed shortly after its birth; the oldest 
rule is: ' Seven days it shall be with its dam; on the 
eighth day thou shalt give it to me’ (Ex. 2230 [29]).4 
A similar custom existed among the heathen Arabs ; 
the first birth (called Jara‘) of a she-camel, goat, or ewe 
was sacrificed, frequently while still so young that its 
flesh was gelatinous and stuck to the skin. This offer- 
ing of firstlings was permitted in the earliest years of 
Islam, Mohammed advising, however, that the sacrifice 
should be deferred till the victim was a year or two old ; 
later he prohibited the fara‘ as well as the sacrifices in 
Rajab (‘atirah, see below, $ 4).5 

1 See CATTLE, Goat, SHEEP. The nomadic Semites have no 
neat cattle, and the ancestors of the Israelites do not appear to 
have been among the tribes that possessed camels (see CAMEL). 

2 See Wellh. Reste altarab. Heidentumes; Snouck-Hur- 
gronje, Het »Q:ekkaansche Feest; WRS Ret. Sem. | for modern 
Arab customs, Burckhardt, Travels in Arabia, 1829, Bedouins 
and Wahdbys, 1830; Burton, Pilgrimage to el-Medinah and 
Meccah, 1855; Palmer, Desert of the Exodus; Doughty, 
Arabia Deserta; Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion, etc. 
D FIRSTBORN, Passover, 887. ; TAXATION AND TRIBUTE, 

3 Gn ihe later modification of this rule see below, 8 20. 


E the two traditions in Zsás 10 119 4; WRS Rel. Sev2.(2), 
462 f 


2. Sacrifices 
of nomads. 


3. Firstlings.? 
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The sacrifice of firstlings, like the offering of first-fruits, with 
which it is sometimes associated (Neh. 1035 /, cp Ex. 2229, 
[28,4]; note also the connection with tithes, etc., Dt. 12617 
1423), was regarded in later times as a tribute to God (Nu. 
1815 77 Neh. 1035 /:), and as such it has been surmised that the 
custom of devoting firstlings to God arose after the settlement 
in Canaan by ‘a secondary extension of the practice of offering 
the fruits of the field.” (So Benzinger, Passover, § 8 end.) 
The existence of firstling sacrifices among the Arabs shows that 
this inference is unwarranted. ‘The sacrifice of firstlings, as the 
widespread custom of offering firstborn children indicates (see 
Frazer, Golden BougA (2), 2 43 1), was not originally conceived 
as a tribute to the deity (see TiTHE). That there is no mention 
of these offerings before the invasion of Canaan is not a suffi- 
cient reason for doubting their antiquity. 


In the history of the exodus Moses asks the Egyptian 
king to let the Israelites go into the desert to sacrifice 
to their God Yahwe, ‘lest he fall upon us 
with pestilence or with the sword' (Ex. 
53], cp 318 5817; 51 E); the presence 
of all the people, young and old, is requisite ; and 
they must take with them their flocks and herds to 
furnish the victims (10925). From 53 it might seem 
that the sacrifice in the wilderness was something 
unusual, demanded on this occasion by an oracle; 
51 (E) and 109 (J), however, represent it as an estab- 
lished institution, 'the Z4g of Yahwé.'? The season 
was the spring of the year, in the month called by the 
Canaanites Abib (Ex. 134), corresponding to the Syrian- 
Babylonian Nisàn. 

It is natural to connect this Zdg festival with the 
spring festivals of other Semitic peoples. The first eight 
days of the month Rajab, which in the old calendar fell 
in the spring (see Wellh. Рхо/. 9), viii. ; Heid., 94 7), 
was a great sacrificial season among the heathen Arabs, 
The poets compare the carnage of battle to the multi- 
tudes of victims lying around the sacred stones.? The 
victim, commonly a sheep, was called ‘айғай (pl. 
'ata'ir); its blood was poured on the head of the sacred 
stone (Nuwairi, quoted in Ramussen, Addit. 79), the 
flesh consumed in a feast. Such sacrifices might be 
offered at home; but it was probably more conimon to 
take them to some more famous holy place (see Wellh. 
Heid. 74, 94). The sacrifice, like Arab sacrifices in 
general, was often made in fulfilment of a vow. The 
Rajab sacrifices were at first kept up by the Moslems ; 
a tradition reports Mohammed to have said: ‘Every 
Moslem is bound to offer each year an 'adA4áA (the 
sacrifice of the tenth of the month Dhi-l-Hijjah) and an 
‘atirah’ (in Rajab [Zzsáz vi. 21114 f.]); subsequently, 
however, he prohibited the 'a7ira£ as well as the fara‘ 
(see above, $ 3). In the time of Mohammed the month 
Dhü-l-Hijjah, in which was held the great festival in 
the vicinity of Mecca, fell at the beginning of spring 
(Wellh. ProL?, 105), and a comparison with the 
Passover naturally suggested itself ;* but further studies 
in the old Arab calendar have shown that this coin- 
cidence in date is accidental. 

Among the Syrians, the chief feast of the year at 
Hierapolis was in the spring (Lucian, Dea Syria, 49) ; 
at Наггап the first half of Nisan was a season of 
special sacrifices (Fihrist, 322; Chwolsohn, Ssadzer 
225); evidence of the sacredness of Nisan appears in 
the Nabateean inscriptions at Madain Sàlih;? and at 
Palmyra ;9 the great festival of the modern Yezidis falls 
at the same season.” 

A closer connection between 


4. Spring 
sacrifices.! 


the Hebrew spring 


1 See Passover, FEASTS. 

2 Hag is a religious gathering (Nö. ZDA/G 41 719). The 
word is used not only of tbe Canaanite-Israelite agricultural 
festivals, but also of Arah (and Saban) festivals, which brought 
multitudes together. There is thus no ground for the assump- 
tion that the use of the term here is due merely to the later 
association of the Passover and the Feast of Unleavened Bread 
(hag ha-massith), 
К 3 Cp modern descriptions of the sacrifices at the Meccan 
enst. 

4 See Snouck-Hurgronje, Het mekkaansche Feest, 65 f 

5 Berger, Comptes Rendus de l Acad. des Inscr., 1884, 377 fF. 

6 WRS КВ), 18 199, n. 2. 

7 Badger, JVesforiass, 1119 fA. Vernal festivals are, of 
course, not peculiarly Semitic. 
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festival (‘ Passover’) and the Arab Rajab sacrifices has 
been thought to be established by 
evidenee that both were prinitively 
at them. à NE GET К 

offerings of firstlings.! In the Penta- 
teuch, laws prescribing the dedication of firstlings 
stand in juxtaposition to ordinances for the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread or the Passover (see Ex.3418 /. 
Dt. 1519-23 161. Ех. 1243-50 1313-10 11-13 14-16); the 
slaying of the firstborn of the Egyptians has been 
interpreted as a reprisal upon them for withholding 
from Yahwée, by their refusal to let Israel go, the first- 
lings that were his due (see Ex.318 8120 1024 f. ; 
Wellh. 86). It has been shown, however, under 
PASSOVER ($ 8), that the passages cited, though com- 
patible with such a theory of the original character of 
the Passover, by no means require it; and opposing 
considerations of much weight are to be drawn from the 
peculiar ritual of the Passover (see below, $ 6), in 
which—to name but a single point—one victim is re- 
quired for each household, rich or poor, whereas the 
number of firstlings must have varied with the owner's 
possessions. 

Nor is it satisfactorily established that the Arab Rajab 
sacrifices were firstlings. It is true that the term 
‘alirah, by which these victims are usually designated, 
is by some lexicographers made equivalent to fara’, 
firstling.? ‘This is, however, nothing more than the 
confusion which frequently oceurs in their accounts of 
the religious customs of ‘the times of ignorance,’ and 
over against it must be put the fact that not only the 
traditionists ? but also the lexicons generally distinguish 
the two clearly enough. 

The Passover differed conspicuously from all other 
Israelite sacrifices, and preserved to the last, essentially 
unaltered, its primitive peculiarities. In 
the earliest times, the carcass of the 
vietim was probably roasted whole, either 
over an open fire or in a pit in the earth (as by the 
modern Samaritans), and the flesh sometimes eaten half 
raw or merely softened by fire. Dt. 167 prescribes that 
it shall be boiled, like other sacrifices. This, however, 
did not prevail ; P preserves the primitive custom while 
guarding against abuse: the Passover is neither to be 
eaten raw nor boiled in water, but roasted in the fire 
(1х. 129), with head, legs, and inwards. The sacrificial 
feast was held by night at full moon ; the participants 
were in their everyday garb, not in ceremonial apparel ; 
everything was done with haste ; the whole victim was 
devoured—including, doubtless, in ancient times the 
exla which in later sacrificial ritual were offered to God 
by fre, and therefore strictly forbidden as food; only 
the bones must not be broken ;* the flesh must all be 
consumed before daybreak ; if aught remained it was 
to be burnt up at once; with the flesh was eaten—not 
originally unleavened cakes, but—a salad of bitter herbs 
(Ех. 129 f., ep Nu. 91: й, also Dt. 16 42).5 

With this singular ritual has been compared the 
description given by Nilus of the customs of the Arabs in 
the desert S. of Palestine and in the Sinaitic peninsula 
in his own time—the end of the fourth century A.D. 
They sacrificed a white camel to Venus, the morning 
star; after the chief or priest who presided at the 
sacrifice had slain the animal, all rushed upon the 
carcass with knives, hewed it to pieces, and devoured 
it in wild haste, hide, inwards, bones, and all, that not 
à scrap of it might be left for the rising sun to look 
upon. 

1 WRS Rel. Sem.(2, 227 f n. 454 Je; Wellh. Proli®, 86; 
Now. FA 2147; Benz. HA 469 /. 

? Lisin,0210. Note also the identical custom described in 
the Lisd under fara’, in the 7427 (3 308) under ‘afrah. 

3 See Bokhiri, ed. Krehl, 3 514 7. 

4 Contrast the Arab sacrifice of Nilus, below. 
Rel. Sent. (D, 345. 

$ See 1he description of the Passover of the modern Samari- 
tans, Petermann, Reisen, 1 235 77. 

6 Migne, Patr. Gr. 79 613, cp 612; WRS Re. Sem. (d, 281 f. ; 
Weth. Zeid. 110 g. 


5. Firstlings 


6. Peculiar 
rite. 


See WRS 
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In Ex. 1921-27 (ultimately from J) the elders are 
bidden to take sheep or goats, one for each elan (2227- 
..4. райай), slaughter them, and, dippin 

1h Е а bunch of herbs (* hyssop') into E 

y 0000. ред to strike it upon the lintel and 
door-posts ; Yahwé will not suffer ‘the destroyer' to 
enter a house on which he sees these blood-marks. 
This, an editor adds, is the historical origin and ex- 
planation of a custom in use in later times ; with it he 
connects etymologically the name ‘Passover’ (pésah), 
because Yahwé ‘passed over’ (Д4зай) the marked 
houses of the Israelites (12x. 1224-27). The object of 
the rite is to protect the inmates of the house from ‘the 
destroyer’; that is, in primitive conception, from the 
demons of disease and death. Similar custonis with 
the same motive are found among many peoples.! 

Whether this rite was originally connected with the 
Hebrew spring feast is not clear. J, who prescribes 
the marking of the houses, says nothing about a feast, 
and, indeed, repeatedly insists that the festival of 
Yahwé cannot be celebrated in Egypt (Ex. 53 825-27); 
P orders that the blood of the lamb slain for the feast 
be applied to the door of every house in which it is 
eaten (Ex. 127, cp 13), a direction which Jewish tradition 
and practice regarded as applying only to the ' Egyptian 
Passover' ;? Dt. makes no mention of this use of the 
blood at the PASSOVER (g.v., 8 13).3 It is not unlikely 
that a rite originally occasional, as in the outbreak of 
an epidemie, came to be practised annually for the 
protection of the household during the coming year, 
and in connection with the old spring feast.4 The 
name pésah probably belonged, notwithstanding J's 
etymology, to the feast rather than to the blood 
marking. 

Some Semitic peoples, both nomadic and settled, 
offered in sacrifice animals taken in the chase. Gazelles 

8. Wild were offered by the Babylonians 
mala (Jastrow, Rel.  Bab.-.4ss. 661) and 
Мег WAT probably by the Phoenicians (Sacrificial 
“Гаты, AS ODONIS ; ер iss AGI 
$ 4, п. 2). Among the heathen Arabs, also, gazelles 
were sacrificed, but were regarded as an inferior offer- 
ing; men who had vowed sheep or goats from their 
flocks sometimes substituted gazelles. The nomadic 
forefathers of the Israelites may have made similar 
offerings ; but there is no reminiscence of this in the 
OT. The requirement that the blood of animals taken 
in the chase be poured out and covered with earth (Lev. 
1713. ep Dt. 1216 24) is not necessarily an attenuated 
survival of a sacrificial rite ; the belief that the soul is 
in the blood (Lev. 17 14, on which see below, 8 46) is 
reason enough.$ 

Sacrifice was doubtless offered also of the spoil of 
war, as in later times (т S. 1515 21 cp 1434; see also 
Gen. 14320). Similarly the Arabs on their return from 
a foray sacrificed one beast of those they had taken and 
feasted on it before dividing the booty.” The Arabs of 
whom Nilus wrote took by preference a human victim, 
a fair youth, from among their captives; in default of 
sueh, they offered a white camel." The Carthaginians, 
after a vietory, sacrificed the fairest of their captives 
by night as burnt offerings (Diodorus Siculus, 2065) ; 


2 See, e.g., Zimmern, Beitr. 2 по. 26, col. 3, 7. 20 ; Palmer, 
Des. Exod. 90118, etc. ; Doughty, Ar. Des. 1 499 432 2 тоо etc.; 
Kingsley, Travels in West Africa. 444 451. А large collection 
of material is found in Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion 
To-day, chap. 15 7f. 

2 So also the modern Samaritans: Petermann, A'e/sen, 1237. 

3 See below, $ 20. 

5 A very similar ceremony at a great annual festival in Peru 
is described by Garcilasso de la Vega, Comm. Reales, T6 

5 Нагиһ, Ла авай, 69, with the scholia; al-Laith in 
Lisān vi. 2119. 

6 Cp the burying of blood drawn in blood.letting, or from a 
nose-bleed, e.g., Doughty, Ar. Des. 1492; Kingsley, Travels 
in West Africa, 447. 

7 WRS, Rel. Sem.(2, 491, and the Arab authors there cited. 

» vus Patr. Gr. 79612 /. 641681; see WRS Rel бет. (2), 
362 77. 
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similar instances have been adduced from the records 
of Assyrian kings (Shalmaneser, Monolith, obv. 17). 
The slaying of Agag, whom Samuel hewed in pieces 
before Yahwé in Gilgal (1 S. 1533), has sometimes been 
regarded as a sacrifice of this kind ;! but it is doubtful 
whether this interpretation is correct (see below, $ 13 
end). 

The many accounts of sacrifices in the books of 
Samuel and Kings are in large part taken from old 
and good sources, and give us com- 
paratively full and trustworthy informa- 
tion for the period which they cover. 
By their side we may place the similar descriptions in 
Judges, and in the patriarchal story as narrated by ] 
and E (eg, Gen. 157 f.) The laws in the same 
sources (especially in Ex. 34 and 21-23) dealing with 
feasts and offerings, with the other—not inconsider- 
able—remains of early collections of law preserved 
in Dt. and Н, represent the usage of Israelite and 
Judaean sanctuaries in the time of the kings; the con- 
demnation of many customs in the reform legislation 
of the seventh century bears witness to the prevalence 
of the practices so zealously prohibited. The prophets, 
finally, paint vivid pictures of the religion of their con- 
temporaries, with all its abuses. 

The regions E. of the Jordan first occupied by 
Israelite tribes are capable of supporting enormous 
flocks upon their rich and extensive 
pastures.? Much of the land is very 
fertile and abundantly rewards culti- 
vation; but the conditions do not constrain nomadic 
tribes taking possession of the country to become 
tillers of the soil. The case was different in Western 
Palestine. In the S. indeed, in the Negeb and the 
Wilderness of Judah, the new comers continued to be 
chiefly shepherds even after they adopted fixed habita- 
tions ; but in the central highlands (Mt. Ephraim) and 
in the N. they were soon compelled to get most of their 
living from the soil. They learned from the older 
population of the country to raise crops of grain and 
pulse and to cultivate the fig, the olive, and the vine. 
With the arts of agriculture they learned also the 
religion of agriculture. To the sacrifices and festivals 
of their nomadic forefathers were now added the proper 
offerings for the bounty of the land and the season 
feasts of the husbandman's year (see FEASTS, $ 4 f. ). 
Animal sacrifice is still the most important part of 
worship, as we see clearly from the historical books ; 
neat cattle, kept as plough- beasts, are added to the 
victims from the flock.?  First-fruits or tithes of grain 
and wine and oil must be consecrated in their season 
according to an established ritual. The worship was 
offered at the ‘high places,’ that is, in general, the old 
Canaanite holy places (see HiGH PLACE, 88 2-4). 

The most general term for offering, whether of 
animals or of other things, is minhkdh, mmy» ‘gift’ 
(б бфро>, more frequently 0voía), a word 
Bacrifico. °° confined to religious uses.* In dis- 

aébah tinction from other offerings specifically 

zs named —snuch as ‘dlah, sébah—minhah 
Sometimes refers particularly to oblations of bread, 
meal, oil, and the like (see $ 14). Animal sacrifices 
fall into two main classes : 'o/32, EV ‘burnt offering,’ 
in which the victim was all consumed by fire; and 
zébak, EV ordinarily ‘sacrifice,’ in which, after the 
exta had been burnt upon the altar, the flesh was eaten. 
"These species are often enumerated together, as in Jer. 
1726: 'they shall come . . . bringing burnt offerings 


9. In Canaan: 
sources. 


10. Agricultural 
civilisation. 


11. Species 


1 WRS, Re. Sem.(2), 363. Nowack (АА 2205) includes in 
the same class the killing of Zebah and Zalmunna, Judg. 8 21. 

2 GASm. Hist. Geog. 523 f., cp Nu. 8214 2 К.3 4, etc. See 
also CATTLE, $ 3. 

3 On changes in the rites of sacrifice see below, 8 тт. 

4 In the technical language of the later ritual the compre- 
hensive term is ordan ; see below, 8 24. 

„5 On the more restricted technical use of the word in the later 

ritual see below, $ 24. 
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and sacrifices and oblations and frankincense . 
the house of Yahwe.' 
The Heb. zéóa£, 131, is ordinarily rendered in © by бруса, the 


corresponding verb by úw, less frequently @varagw. The verb 
means properly ‘slaughter,’ and may be used of the killing of 
domestic animals for food without religious rites (eg, Dt. 
12 15 21); but since in earlier times animals were seldom if ever 
killed thus, it ordinarily imports sacrificial slaying. The place 
to which animals are brought to be killed is the 72224, literally 
*slaughter place'; in Canaan this was generally the stone or 
pile of stones on which the fat was burned, whence size 
comes to be equivalent to altar (see ALTAR, MASSEBAH, § 5). 

'The occasions of sacrifice were of different kinds (sce 
above, 8 2, and below, § 15), and distinctive names 
for some of them were probably early in use ; peculiari- 
ties of ritual, too, no doubt belonged to certain varieties 
of sacrifice, as to the Passover or the covenant sacrifice 
(ср Gen. 159 f. Jer. 84:8 f), but, however ancient 
the custom itself may be, our knowledge of the details 
of the sacrificial ritual comes chiefly through later 
sources. For this reason, as well as to avoid repetition, 
the species of sacrifice and their characteristic rites will 
be considered below in their place in the completed 
system ($ 23 /:). 

One term is, however, so certainly old and so frequent that it 
cannot be passed over here ; viz. Seen, nby (Am. 5 22), gener- 
ally pl. sé/asinz (EV ‘peace offerings’). In many passages 
Selémim are coupled with '2/27A (burnt offerings) in descrip- 
tions of greater sactificial occasions, precisely as 'ó/oó/À and 
Zébá hin elsewhere ; see, e.g., Ex. 2024 826 28.617 / 2425 1 К. 
815925 Ezek. 45 15 4327 462 12 etc. In other instances we 
have the phrases 0020 N31, соб ‘mai, ‘sacrifices of peace 
offerings'—e.g., 1 5.108 Jos. 2223 Prov.7:4. The {2/07 
appear to have been by far the most common kind of sacrifices, 
so that when the word zé2&/74 was used without qualification it 
would be understood to refer to 32/2747 ; on the other hand, 
the name sé/@szim is probably shortened from 270/22 seas. 

The original significance of the word is not certain. © trans- 
lates, отурса, (бута) тоў gwrnptov, so also Philo, De victimis, 
$ 4, 2245 Mangey ; © in Samuel and Kings (vacat) etpyvixac or 
TOv eipnvexov, so Ач. Symm. Theodot, ; Vg. victima pacifica, 
pacificum (sc. sacrificium); hence EV, ‘peace offerings.’ 
These interpreters connect the Heb. word with the simple stem 
of the verb por, ‘be whole, sound, safe,’ or the noun saisi, 
0\0, 'peace.'! Josephus, who renders Өрт. xapıorýpiot 
(Алё iii. 9 2), apparently associates it with the meaning of the 
intensive stem, 522/227, ‘requite, repay, pay’; so that these 
sacrifices would be a return to God for benefits received from 
him, or the payment of an obligation to him; cp Prov. 7 r4: ‘I 
had Se/@nzinz-sacrifices to make ; to-day 1 have paid ($7Za 1) 
my vows.’ The word occurs also, as the name of a species of 
sacrifice (555 рер), on an inscription from a Phoenician temple 
at Marseilles (CZS 1653 /). It is perhaps a Canaanite term 
adopted by the Israelites. [On Ass. Suds see RITUAL, § 11, ia.] 

The blood of the victims was poured or smeared upon 
the sacrificial stone as had been done by their nomadic 
forefathers. Resides this, portions of the animal, 
especially of the internal fat (т S. 215 f. ),? were now 
burned upon a raised altar—monolith or heap of stones 
or earth—as upon a hearth ; and this part of the per- 
formance was so essential that the verb ' burn,' with or 
without an object (‘the fat’), becomes equivalent to 
‘ offer sacrifice.’ 

In older times the intensive stem 477/27, “Эр, ‘make smoke, 
burn’—rarely with the object (апл, т $.215 4)—is used; so 
frequently in the prophets, of the heathenish sacrifices of their 
contemporaries. In later texts the causative А177, "ЗП, 
prevails. See We. Pro/.(4), 64 f, n. т. The burning of the 
offering is probably to be regarded as a means of conveying it 
to God ; the fragrant smoke was, at least in later times, thought 
of as containing the ethereal substance of the sacrifice. (WRS, 
Rel. Sem.(2), 236; see also below, 8 41.) 


The flesh of the victim was boiled (2 S. 2:5 f. І K. 
1921), and furnished a feast for the offerer with his 
family, friends, and guests (т S. 14 ff. 912 22 J., etc.). 
In Canaan, bread, wine, and oil, the products of agri- 
culture, took their place in the feast beside the flesh of 
animals from the flock or herd (see e.g., x S. 124); 
these again were in part obligatory offerings— first-fruits, 


unto 


1 See also the etymological explanations in 575417 on Lev. 31 
(fol. 13a, ed. Weiss). : 

2 From Judg. 619% it has sometimes been inferred that in 
early times boiled flesh was offered (cp also Nu. 6 19) ; but the 
evidence is insufficient to sustain the conclusion. 
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tithes, etc.—in part occasional and voluntary. Of 
them also a part was given to God, probably upon the 
altar by fire (see Am. 45). Тһе bread offered was that 
which the participants in the feast themselves ate ; that 
is, in ordinary cases leavened bread; ! unleavened cakes 
when, for religious reasons (as in the sassoth feast) or at 
a meal hastily prepared for ап unexpected guest, they 
ate their own bread unleavened. The bread offered 
was probably moistened with oil or dipped in it, as was 
the bread eaten by the worshippers (cp the later rituals, 
$ 30). Of the wine a libation was made to God (Hos. 
94). See below, $$ 14, 31a. 

‘The peculiarity of the ‘o/ah (950) is that no part of 
the victim was used for food; the flesh as well as the 

12. Burnt ол portions of the inwards and 

fering, ‘dlah. at was burned. | 
9 5, The term is derived from the common 
verb “ліл (пэр). 'go up, ascend,' and signifies, ac- 
cording to the prevailing interpretation, the sacrifice 
which (all) ' comes up' upon the altar (Knob., Wellh., 
Nowack, etc. ), or that which ‘ goes up’ in smoke to the 
sky (Bihr, Del, Dillmann, ete.) In 6 generally 
óNoka rua, O\oKatTwais, Vg. holocaustum. 

Another term for the sacrifice given as a ‘whole 
offering’ to God is Ailid “з (Dt. 3310 15.79 Ps. 
5121; cp Dt. 1317 Judg. 2040), which appears as а 
technical term in Phoenician also; see the sacrificial 
tariffs of Marseilles and Carthage, C/Si. 16535, etc., 
167 s. 

The whole burnt offering was naturally much less 
frequent than the sacrifices which furnished a feast for 
the worshippers; it is seldom mentioned alone, and 
then in peculiar circumstances.” Ordinarily the burnt 
offering occurs in conjunction with other sacrifices 
(sehihim or Slimim); e.g., 25.617 f. 2425 1 K.925 
2 K. 1024, ete. It was probably originally an extra- 
ordinary offering made by great persons or on great 
occasions (We. Prol.', 70). The daily burnt offering 
in the temple at Jerusalem (2 K. 16:5)—and doubtless 
at other royal sanctuaries—was the king's daily sacrifice, 
and was followed by many se@dhim for the court and 
by private persons. 

The ritual of the burnt offering is not described in 
any ancient account ; it may be assumed that the blood 
was treated in the same way as that of the other 
sacrifices ; it is supposed by both the narratives in JE 
and by the laws that the flesh and fat of the holocaust 
were consumed upon the altar.? The hide, according 
to Lev. 78, fell to the priest, and this is not improbably 
an ancient rule; it was, in fact, the only toll he could 
take for his services. 4 

It is possible that at an earlier time the burnt offering 
was burned on the ground or in a pit, rather than in a 
raised altar; this is said to have been done for a special 
reason at the dedication of Solomon's temple (1 K. 
864)” The analogy of the human sacrifices at the 
Tophet (see MoLECH, TopHET; cp, however, Gen. 
229), and the burning of the carcass of certain sin 
offerings without the sanctuary, may also be noted. It 
is probable, however, that the burning of the holocaust 
upon the altar was the Canaanite custom, adopted by 
the Israelites.’ 

Whether the burnt offering was accompanied by an 
oblation of bread or by a libation is uncertain.” When 


115.103 Am. 15 ; leavened bread in certain Sisi even 
in Lev. 7 13, cp 23 17. 

2 Gen.820 2213 Nu.?231//. Judg.626 (131623) 1 S. 614 
1 К.З4 5.38; 

3 The carcass was previously cut up; 1 K. 1823 33. 

4 So in the sacrificial tariff of Carthage (С/У 1 167) ; in that 
of Marseilles the priest has a fee in money, and a part of the 
flesh, whilst the hide belongs to the offerer. 

5 So also at Hierapolis; Lucian, Dea Syria; WRS, Rel 
Sem.(?, 378. 

$ An argument may perhaps be drawn from the size of the 
Canaanite rock-altars that have been discovered. 

7 In 1 К. 564 the words ‘and the п/л’ are a gloss. 
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it was part of a great sacrificia! occasion these probably 
went with the other sacrifices (séddhim). ‘The regular 
daily burnt offering in the temple may have had such 
an accompaniment ; but the earlier custom seems to 
have been to offer the sinhdk daily as an evening 
oblation corresponding to the morning `0/4Ё (see below, 
83 то, 32). In the passages which speak of the burnt 
offering alone (cited above, col. 4191, n. 2), there is no 
mention of a лілій. Judg. 620 f. 1319 J cannot be 
alleged ; in these places a meal prepared for a guest is 
iniraculously consumed by fire; this may be called an 
‘olik, but obviously no inference can be drawn as to the 
ordinary ritual of burnt offerings. 

The animals sacrificed were neat cattle, sheep, and 
goats; also, at least in certain rites, turtle doves and 

GAB pigeons, clean birds easily procured by 
13. Victims. dwellers in towns and cities. The choice 
of victims for particular sacrifices or occasions was 
doubtless to some extent regulated by custom; in 
ordinary cases it was left to the worshipper to determine 
what his offering should be, in accordance with his 
means, his disposition, and his motive, or his previous 
intention or vow. It is very likely an ancient rule that 
the burnt offering should be a male; though 1 S. 614 
shows that it was not always so. Sometimes very 
young animals were offered even as a burnt offering 
(15.79, sucking lamb); but ordinarily, no doubt, a 
mature animal was chosen for this sacrifice.! 

That the offering of a human victim as a holocaust 
was not unknown in old Israel we learn from the story 
of Jephthah, Judg. 113o f. 34-40. Тһе narrator repre- 
sents this sacrifice as extraordinary, but does not con- 
demn it as abhorrent to the religion of Yahwé.2 The 
statement in r K. 1634 to the effect that Hiel, who in 
the days of Ahab rebuilt Jericho, 'laid its foundations 
with Abiram his firstborn, and set up its gates with 
Segub his youngest son,' hardly admits any other inter- 
pretation than that he offered them as foundation 
sacrifices, in accordance with a widespread and persistent 
custom.? 


It does not appear, however, that human sacrifices were 
frequent in the early centuries of the Israelite occupation of 
Canaan. The offering by parents of their own sons and 
daughters, especially the firstborn, abont which there is so 
much in the prophets and laws of the seventh century, was not 
the recrudescence of ancient custom, but а new and foreign cult 
(see Могксн, $ 4 7). The lesson of Gen. 22 is that though 
Yahwe might claim even an only son, he does not require such 
sacrifice but accepts instead a victim from the flock ; cp M1. 67. 

The expiation of Saul's massacre of the Gibeonites by the 
execution of seven of his sons and grandsons ‘before Yahwé’ at 
the famous sanctuary of Gibeon (2 5.219), important as the 
story is for the idea of expiation and thus for sacrificia] concep- 
lions, is not itself to be considered as a sacrifice. Nor is the 
devotion of the inhabitants of a conquered city—or an Israelite 
city that has fallen into the worship of other gods (Dt. 13 12 ff.) 
—to the deity by slaughter and burning (ërem, see Ban) 
properly regarded as a form of human sacrifice. 


The offerings of bread, oil, and wine which formed 
part of the sacrificial feast have been spoken of above 
: in that connection ($11). There were 
14, Oblations. also independent peu of the pro- 
ducts of agriculture. The deity which gave the increase 
to man's labour received from him portions of all; only 
when these had been duly rendered could the rest be 
used by the owner (see Frazer, Golden Bough®, 2318 ff. 
459 /7. ). 

These offerings, which fall under the general head of 
first-fruits, were called by various names: first-fruits 
(bibburim, Ех. 3426 2319), tithes (ma dsérófA), prime 
portions (7#s7/h), portions set apart (éér#mdh), and 
others. The original distinctions are not always clear; 


1 Mi.66 speaks of burnt offerings of yearling calves; the 
daily burnt offering in P is a yearling lamb. 

eat te § 6. Compare Mesha's sacrifice of his son, 
2 К. 327. 

3 See Hier. On these sacrifices cp Tylor, Prim. Cult ^ 
1104/7. ; Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, 284 ff. ; especially Sartori, 
‘Das Bauopfer,' Zeitschr. f. Ethnol. 30 1 /7. (1898). 

4 See Jer. 7 зі Ezek. 20 26 73 36 % Lev. 18 21 20 2 7 Dt. 13 10 


etc. | 
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the definitions of P and the Mishna may sometimes be 
suspected of making systematic discrimination between 
terms once loosely equivalent. The tendency of the 
ritual development was to reduce to rule and measure 
what was once more free, and to convert into a tax, for 
the support of the clergy, what formerly, as a gift to 
the deity, had actually fallen in whole or in part to his 
ministers. Aparchze were offered not only of things 
that were eaten, but also of flax and wool (Hos. 259 Dt. 
184). Inasmuch as these offerings have a history of 
their own it has seemed best to treat them separately ; 
see TAXATION, TITHES. Religious dedications of a 
different character are the ‘or/zh of fruit-trees in the 
first three years of bearing, followed in the fourth by 
the consecration of the crop as £z/z/i» (Lev. 1923-25), 
which corresponds to the sacrifice of the firstlings of 
animals; the 2Z'd£, or unreaped corner of the grain- 
field ; the gleanings of the harvest-field, orchard, and 
vineyard (Lev.199 7); and the spontaneous crops of 
the fallow year (Ex. 2310 f.) (See NATURE WORSHIP, 
ү. form of presentation of first-fruits is described 
only in part. In Lev.23:of. 14 (old laws in Н) the 
first sheaf of barley (originally from each field, or from 
each village) is brought and ‘waved’ (Aéniph, nua 
gesture of throwing) before Yahweé at the local sanctuary ; 
until this is done the new crop must not be used in any 
form (v.14); unleavened cakes (massdth) of the new 
barley meal are eaten for seven days (see FEASTS, 
PASSOVER). At the end of wheat harvest a correspond- 
ing ceremony is the presentation in a similar way of two 
loaves of leavened bread (originally from each house- 
hold, Lev. 2315-17 204). Ср Frazer, Golden Bough', 
2319. Dt.261 7 prescribes that specimens of the 
choicest of the fruits of the land shall be brought by 
each landowner in a basket and set down before the 
altar with a solemn liturgy of thanksgiving ; the pre- 
sentation is followed by a feast (see below, § 22). 

Another kind of oblation, which, though of much less 
primitive character than the kinds just mentioned, can 
be traced back to an early period in the history of Israel 
in Canaan, is the setting before the deity of a table 
spread with food and drink (see, further, below, $ 34 a). 
Such was the custom at Nob (x S. 214-6 [5-7]) as well as 
at Jerusalem (r K.748), and probably wherever God 
had a house or temple. On this table stood bread, 
which at certain intervals was exchanged for fresh loaves 
hot from the oven ; the loaves that wcre removed were 
eaten as ‘holy bread’ by the priests, and—under ex- 
ceptional cireumstanees—— by laymen who had ‘hallowed’ 
themselves (15. 214-6). И is natural to suppose that, 
as among other peoples, wine too, in cups or chalices, 
was placed upon the table; but there is no mention of it 
in the ОТ. (On P see below, 8342.) In the cti- 
Sternia of other religions flesh also was thus set before 
the deity ; it is not probable, however, that such was 
ever Israelite custom. Like the flesh or fat of animal 
sacrifices and the oblation of bread, wine, and oil with 
them, the loaves of ‘shew bread’ were ‘the food of 
God’ (клх nab). 

Offerings of wine in the form of libations were made 
at the sacrificial feasts (above, § 11); a libation of 
Sekar, properly any fermented drink other than wine, is 
spoken of in a late law (Nu.287; see below, $ 35), 
but in no ancient source; there seems to be no reason 
why such libations should not have been made. Honey 
was excluded from the preparation of sacrificial cakes 
(Lev.21:), in which it was much used in other cults ; 1 
it was brought with the other choicest products of the 
land in the ceremony described in Dt. 261 f, but did 
not come upon the altar. Milk, often offered by other 
peoples in libations,? was not so used by the Hebrews. 

1 Libations of h i iqui 2 i TY 
ШИ 220/:; reasons for the prohibition im Jewish [rol 
Philo, De sacrificantibus, 8 6, 2255, Mangey. 

? In Arabia, We. Z7eid.(l), urs: Milk in Abel's offering 
(Jos. Ant. i. 2 т) is a mistranslation of the ambiguous onan. 
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That independent libations of oil were made is intrinsic- 
ally not improbable, though not conelusively established 
by reference to Gen. 2818 Judg. 99 Mic. 67. (See Now. 
НА 2208 ; cp below, $ зга.) 

Sacrifices were generally offered at home; every 
village had its altar (s7/2bé7h, slaughter place), where 
the victims were slain and feasts held ; 
thither the firstlings and other obli- 
gatory offerings were brought (see 
HIGH PLACE, $ 4). There were more famous holy 
places to which men resorted in numbers, especially 
at the autumn festival (see FEASTS, 8 4). The 
times of sacrifice were in part fixed by custom, in 
part dependent on the occasion or on the will of the 
worshipper. To the former class belong the Passover 
at the vernal full moon (see above, $$ 4 7}, and the 
agricultural season feasts at the beginning and end of 
the grain harvest, and at the close of the vintage (see 
Feasts). At the last three custom required every man 
to ‘see the face of Yahwe,’ with an offering (Ex. 
23:7). The new moon was a favonrite time for feasts : 
Saul expects all his court to be present on such an 
occasion (15.204 f., cp 1824 7); the annual sacri- 
fice of David's clan at Bethlehem is held on a new moon 
(15.205. 29). See NEw Moon. The Sabbath, appar- 
ently in a lesser degree, enjoyed the same preference. 
When a regular cultus became established at the greater 
sanctuaries, more numerous victims were offered on 
these days (see below, $ 33). The specific occasions 
of sacrifice were manifold—the circumeision or wean- 
ing of a son, marriage, the coming of a traveller, the 
making of a compact, consultation of an oracle, the 
mustering of a clan for war or the return from a 
campaign, {һе aecession of a king, the dedication of 
a temple, the staying of a plague. Many sacrifices 
were offered in fulfilment of vows for the obtaining 
of the most varied objeets of human desire. Men 
sacrificed alike when they rejoiced in the evidence of 
Vahwé's favour, when they besought his bounty or 
his help, and when they had need to propitiate the 
offended God. Many kinds of uncleanness required 
purification by sacrifice. 

The eompanies of worshippers for whom and by 
whom sacrifices were brought originally corresponded 
to the natural groupings of the 
people, the family or clan for itself 
(e.g., 1 <. 206), the village community at its own high 
place (e.g., x S. 912). Even at the greater holy places, 
which were frequented at the festival seasons by 
multitudes from different tribes, these groups preserved 
their identity. Deuteronomy assumes that this will be 
the case at Jerusalem when all bring their sacrifices 
thither ; and in the Passover the ‘household,’ even 
when casually constituted, continued to the last, and, 
indeed, still continues, to be a distinct sacral group ; 
the great mass of worshippers did not become one wor- 
shipping community, but remained many companies. 
The only body of worshippers in ancient times in which 
the natural groups are sunk is the army in time of war. 
How far the persistence of the family as a society of 
worship in the national religion is to be attributed to 
the survival of proper family cults, the worship of 
ancestors, it does not fall within the province of this 
article to discuss.? 

The worshippers prepared themselves for participa- 
tion in the sacrifice as ‘holy’ by ‘ hallowing themselves’ 
(Aifhkaddef, 1 S.165 Nu.1118, ep Ex.191o0:4) An 
obligatory part of this ' hallowing ' on solemn occasions 
was abstinence for a time previous to the appearance 
at the sacred place from sexual intercourse (єр 1S. 
Bis 7. Ех. 190т5); 9 other preparatory ceremonies were 
purifications, ablutions, the washing of garments. Men 
put on festal attire, garments and ornaments not of 


15. Seasons 
and occasions. 


16. Worshippers. 


1 Sheep-shearing was also a time for feasting, 1 S. 25 7. 
2 See FAMiLY, $ 2; Sta. СИГ здо 7 
3 бее WRS Rel. Sem.(2, 454 ff. 
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everyday wear (Ex.322 ll2f. 19235/. Hos. 213[15] 
Ezek. 16:12 f. ).! 

For the ordinary sacrifice (sééaz) the assistance of a 

priest was unnecessary ; therites were simple and known 
Priests? '? all ‘The older historical books 

In rne abound in instances of sacrifices by 
laymen of all ranks ; the father offered sacrifice for his 
household, the ‘elders’ for the clan or the village com- 
munity, the commander for the army, the king for the 
people. ‘The offerer slew and flayed his own victim— 
as, indeed, continued to be the rule to the latest period ; 
doubtless he also in early times poured the blood upon 
the sacred stone or altar, afterwards a specifically 
priestly act. At the holy places which had a resident 
priesthood —often proprietary—the priests burnt the fat 
upon the altar; for this service they took toll (15. 
213 f). "Phe enstomary right of the priests may have 
differed at different places, as it certainly changed in 
course of time (cp 18.213 f. Dt. 183 Lev. 7 34). The 
priests participated also by guest-right in the sacrificial 
feasts. The most important functions of the priesthood 
were not, however, direction or assistance at sacrifices, 
but the custody of the sanctuary, the consultation of the 
oracle, and instruction concerning purifications, piacular 
rites, and the like. 

The sacrificial worship of ancient Israel had a pre- 
vailingly joyous character ; to eat and drink and rejoice 
18. бһагйбцег рш а (Dt. s а ор d 

f worship. it which holds good to the end o au e 

s kingdom. The stated feasts in harvest- 
time and vintage, the new moon and sabbath, were 
all seasons of rejoicing ; and the occasions of publie 
anl private sacrifice at other times (see above, & 15) 
were, in general, of a jovful nature. The banquet 
was accompanied by music and song (Am. 523, ep 65), 
not always of what we should call a religious kind ; 
dances, also, were customary (1х. 3219 15.186 Ex. 
152o Judg. 1134 2119 7). The excesses to which such 
festivities are арш did not fail to occur (15.113 f. 
222 15.257 Am 27 / Hos 4га. 

But while joyfulness was thus the predominant note 
of worship, it must not be imagined that ancient religion 
had no other note. Jn times of private distress or 
publie. calamity men set themselves to expiate the 
offence, known or unknown, that had provoked God's 
anger, to propitiate him by gifts and recover his favour 
(see 25.21: f. 24:8 f. Dt. 211 f. etc.). Such scenes 
as are described in 1 K. 1826 # (the priests of Baal on 
Carmel) were probably not without parallel among the 
Israelites on like occasions. Fasting before Yahwe, 
wearing the garb of mourning, was an ancient and 
common means of appealing to his mercy (see FASTING). 
In ordinary cases propitiatory sacrifices differed from 
common sacrifiees, not in rite, but in the spirit and 
mood of the worshippers. When God was manifestly 
perilously incensed men would hardly venture to 
approach him with sacrifice till they had reason to hope 
that his wrath was somewhat appeased (see, eg., 
25. 24). 

Like other ancient monarchs, the kings of Judah and 
Israel built temples at old holy places, such as Bethel, 

19. Effect of and in their aeg as at Jerusalem 

and Samaria, Worship at these royal 

monarchy. IMPR ы шы 

sanctuaries was under the direction of 
the sovereign ; on great occasions the king in person 
offered sacrifice in them (1 K. 8564; especially 925 2 K, 
16:27); the priests wcre appointed by him. It was 
probably in these temples that the custom of offering a 
daily holocaust grew up. This sacrifice was made early 
in the morning ; in the late afternoon the oblation of 

1 We. Pro£.($, зт. See Dress, $ 8. 

2 See PRIEST, $ 4 /. 

3 To prevent controversy or extortion, tablets on which the 
legal tariff for various species of sacrifice was inscribed were 


CR set up before ancient temples (see C/.91165167; C/L 
© 220 


+See Frasts, §5 7% 
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bread or dough, oil, wine (the »ZzAaA) was presented 
(see т K. 1829 36, cp Dan. 921 Ezra 94/.).! The animals 
required for food by the king's great household were, no 
doubt, slaughtered at the temples with a sacrificial dedi- 
cation ; the name /2éda4im, lit. ‘ butchers,’ applied to the 
palaee guard, has been thought to bear witness to this 
custom (WRS Xel, Sem., 396). At the festivals and 
on special occasions greater numbers of sacrifices were 
offered by the king and his court, as well as by the 
people who came together to celebrate the feast. 
Foreign luxuries, such as incense, came into use at 
these sanctuaries. The support of the regular cultus 
came from the king's treasury, either from imposts 
levied iz natura (2 K.16:5 Ezek.459 fA), or by the 
assignment to the temple of the revenues of a district. 
(See TAXATION.) 

A considerable number of priests must have been 
attached to the greater temples, and the necessity of 
order and authority was doubtless early felt. Та 
Jerusalem we read of a chief priest and a second priest, 
'The better organisation probably in part recognised, in 
part created, a differentiation of functions, The same 
conditions were favourable to the growth of the ritual 
in elaborateness and splendour, and to a concomitant 
estimate of its importance. [n a word, the ritualistic 
and sacerdotal tendencies in the religion of Israel had 
their seats at the royal temples, especially at Jerusalem. 
By degrees the worship at Jerusalem came to be a very 
different thing from that at the country high places, 
and thus things were preparing both for the deutero- 
nomic reforms and for the ritual law. 

The greatest change, however, which followed the 
establishment of the kingdom was the institution of a 
regular public cultus maintained by the king for himself 
and his people. "Thus a national religion was created, 

When Israel took its place among the nations, 
political and commercial intercourse opened the way for 
religious intluence. Solomon's new 
temple was built by a Phoenician archi- 
tect after Phoenician models; Ahaz 
exchanged the altar for a copy of one he had seen in 
Damascus. "The more complete apparatus of worship 
—the bronze reservoir and portable lavers, the many 
utensils provided for the service of the altar, for example 
— suppose corresponding elaboration in the ritual. The 
vestments and ceremonial ornaments of the priests also 
were probably patterned after those in use in Phoenician 
temples. The influence of foreign religions was much 
deeper in the seventh century, during the long reign of 
Manasseh. Not only were many new cults, especially of 
Assyrian origin, introduced (see QUEEN OF HEAVEN, 
NATURE WORSHIP, $ 5/.), but the worship of Yahwé 
was enriched by new rites and offerings ; the burning of 
costly gums and spices, for example, is first heard of in 
this period.? The sacrifice of children as burnt offer- 
ings, with peculiar rites, to Yahwe under the title 
‘king’ (Aam-mélek), which also became prevalent in this 
age, is probably a foreign—Pheenician or Syrian—cult 
adopted by worshippers of Yahwé (see MorEcu). 

The reforms of Josiah not only suppressed for a time 
these foreign rites, but also made a radical change in 
the whole sacrificial system by destroy- 
ing the high places, carrying away 
their priesthoods, and forbidding the 
offering of sacrifice at any place in the kingdom except 
the temple in Jerusalem.? А necessary corollary of 
this restriction of sacrifice to one altar was the slaughter 
of animals for food at home without sacrificial rites 
(Dt. 1215 f. 20-25), contrary to the ancient rule (see 
Levi ЛЗ з 

A large part of the occasional private and family 


20. Foreign 
influence. 


20a. Reform 
and reaction. 


1 On the later custom, see below, § 32. 

2 See INCENSE, #3. His worthy of note that Ezekiel gives 
it no place in his reformed cultus. 

3 See DEUTERONOMY, ISRAEL, $ 3743 JOSIAH, $ т. 

3 Disregarding redactional changes ; see LEVITICUS, § 28. 
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sacrifices thus drop out, "The change ís even greater 
on the other side; the season feasts must now all be 
kept at Jerusalem ; thither firstlings and tithes, first- 
fruits—in a word, all obligatory offerings—must be 
brought, there all vows must be paid, and freewill offer- 
ings made. Various modifications of the ancient custom 
became necessary ; the lustration of houses with blood 
at the Passover must have ceased (see above, § 7) ; the 
age at which firstlings should be offered (eight days, 
Ех. 2230 [29]) is now a minimum limit—they may be 
brought at any time after they are a week old (Lev. 
2227) The removal to Jerusalem of the feasts in which 
the tithes were consumed, besides other changes (Dt. 
1424 7), deprived the poor of the village of the partici- 
pation in these feasts which they enjoyed by ancient 
right of hospitality ; compensation is made by the con- 
version of the tithes of one year in three to charity 
(Dt.1428 f.; see TAXATION, $ ro, TiTrHES) The 
country priests who were transported to Jerusalem were 
nct allowed to offer sacrifice in the temple, though they 
had their living from its revenues ; an inferior order of 
ministry was thus, in fact, established. 

By the centralisation of worship its natural connection 
with the common life of men was much loosened. The 
Israelite could visit the holy place to offer his sacrifices 
at most but thrice a year, more commonly, perhaps, 
but once or twice. At other times he knows that stated 
sacrifices are offered in the temple daily, and with 
greater pomp at all the festivals. The possibility of a 
cultus carried on for the benefit of those who are not 
present, of a sacerdotal religion done for the people by 
the priests, and operative, if correctly performed, is 
thus prepared. These consequences were not per- 
ceived, much less realised, in the few remaining years 
of Josiah’s reign, nor, in their full effect, for many 
generations afterwards. 

The spirit of the sacrificial laws in Deuteronomy is 
that of the older time; ‘rejoice before Yahwe’ is still 
the common expression for worship. The increased 
emphasis on the olden hospitality of the sacrificial feast 
is in accord with the prominence of niotives of charity 
and humanity in the deuteronomic legislation, but is 
doubtless due in part, as has been already suggested, 
to the consciousness that the transfer of these feasts to 
a distant sanctuary imperilled this feature of them. 

In the disastrous times that followed the defeat at 
Megiddo and death of Josiah, in the reaction from the 
deuteronomic reforms which not unnaturally ensued 
upon the disappointment of the high hopes based upon 
them, every trace of these reforms was swept away. 
Not only were the old altars at the high places rebuilt 
and the foreign worship restored, but men sought more 
efficacious means of expiating guilt and securing divine 
protection in private cults—in part, perhaps, revivals of 
old Israelite practices, in part of foreign origin, such as 
are described in Ezek.8. These strange rites were 
celebrated as mysteries by societies of initiates. Their 
Sacramental sacrifices were ‘unclean’ beasts, such as 
swine, dogs, mice.! The strong taboo of the flesh of 
these animals made them peculiarly potent pzacula, the 
highest grade of ‘uncleanness’ being convertible with 
exceptional ' holiness.’ 

The laws in Dt. relative to sacrifice and offering 
represent older custom adapted to the plan of reform 
which made Jerusalem the sole place of worship (see 
above, $ 20). 

Species of offerings: Dt. 126, ср 11 17, see also 276 83 10; 
prescribed offerings (firstlings, tithes, etc.) are Ада, ‘sacred! 

(belonging to God by right), in distinction 

21. Seventh {тош votive and free-will offerings, and from 

cent. laws. animals slaughtered for food, 1226; victims 
from the flock and herd (20407, sin ; Sor, sé); 
human sacrifice prohibited, 1231, cp 1810; victims must be 
perfect, 17 1, cp 1521; ritual of holocaust and sacrifice, 1227 ; 


burning of fat, libations, cp 3238; offerings at the feasts and 
ritual, 161 /Z, cp 261 7%; priests’ dues, 18 1/7. ; tithes, 12 17 


1 Is. 653 f. 663 17 (late post-exilic rites of the same kind); cp 
Ezek.89/ See WRS, Ac. Sem. (2), 290 F 343. 
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1423, cp 126 11; in the third year, 14287; liturgy, 2012/7; 
firstlings, 15 19 fF. 

The sacrificial laws in Н are of the same age.! 

Species: ‘Skik Lev.22:18, etc., 044A and zébak 178, zibAe 
Sélamim 17 s 19 5, iod 3229 f., néder and nidabih 2218 21-2 
tithes and firstlings are not named in the remains of H (nor in 
Ezek, 40-18) ; sacrifices as £édasiin 222 15 f., cp 198; offerings 
are ‘the food of God ' (/éhem ёол), 216817 21 2225, cp Ezek, 
447 ; animals sacrificed, фафа» and són, #07, kébes, “čz; human 
sacrifice forbidden, 18 21 20 A ; victims must be perfect, 22 та f., 
less strict rules for freewill offerings, 2223; must be brought to 
the holy place, not slaughtered elsewhere, 173 4, cp 8/ ;3 
blood not to be eaten, 17 1o, ср 1713/7: 19 26; the ritual is not 
described (17 6 probably secondary); the flesh of asi must 
be eaten on the day they are offered or on the following day, 
195/75; of the /odáAk on the day of sacrifice itself, 2229 f. ; 
feasts, offerings, and ritual, 23 (the parts of the chapter derived 
from H).4 


Contemporary with the laws in H, and from the 
same or cognate sources, is a large part of Lev. 11-15, 
on uncleanness and purification (sce LEVITICUS, $ 24 f.); 
cases requiring sacrifice are enumerated, 126. 1514 f. 


29 f. 141-7 (49-53). 

In Lev.1-7, also, the older sacrificial /ózó/A, not 
only in 1 and 3, but also in parts of 5 f., represent 
pre-exilic usage and formulation in later redaction.5 

Another source from which knowledge of the worship 
in the temple at Jerusalem may be gained, is Ezekiel's 

: programme for a restored and purified 

ЕИ cultus in 40-48. The prophct's pur- 
pose was not to create a new system of sacrifices and 
rites, but to introduce such safeguards as should prevent 
those invasions of Yahwe’s holiness which had provoked 
him in anger to destroy his desecrated house and make 
an end of the polluted worship. Knowing as we do 
the characteristic motives of Ezekiel’s reformatory zeal, 
and having from other sources reasonably good informa- 
tion about the temple worship in the last half-century 
before the fall of Judah, we should not find it difficult to 
distinguish the old from the new in Ezekiel's sketch, 
and thus to use 40-48 for the history of the cultus.9 
This testimony is the more valuable because Ezekiel 
had a priest’s intimate acquaintance with the ritual 


and affection for it. 

In comparing Ezek. 40-48 with the sources hitherto examined, 
it is important to ohserve that Ezek. deals almost exclusively 
with sacra publica,? the others with private sacrifices. As the 
public ceremonies had, doubtless, in all ages, a more solemn 
ritual, the fuller liturgical details in Ezek., as compared, for 
example, with Dt., signify much less than has sometimes been 
made of them. Besides the species of sacrifice with which we 
have already become acquainted (‘a/aA, серад, Senis), Ezek. 
repeatedly names two others, агй and a@sam (EV sin offering 
and trespass offering—RV guilt offering), 4039 42 13 4319 J. 
412729 4517 fj. 46 20 (see below, 8827.) The sumi is an 
offering of flour and oil in specified quantities (4657 r1, etc.); 
a libation (zése#) is also provided for (4517). The animals 
sacrificed are the same as in the other sources (birds are not 
named). 

The public sacrifices are provided by the prince from the 
proceeds of а tax levied in kind (/ézzzidA 45 13-17). A lamb is 
offered every morning, the regular holocaust (‘d/ath в), with 
an accompanying oblation (гиа 4613-15);8 the sabbath 
burnt offering is six lambs and a ram, with their oblations 
(46 47) ;9 on the new moon, the victims are the same, with the 
addition of a hullock (466 A). At the passover a bullock is 
offered on the first day as a sin offering for the prince and 
people; during the seven days of the feast, each day seven 
bullocks and seven rams as burnt offerings, and a he goat as a 
sin offering (45 23 /:) ; the feast of the seventh month has the same 
sacrifices (45 25); there is no summer festival (Pentecost). At 
the great festivals, new moons and sahbaths, the prince also 
provides $é/a;uim (4517), doubtless as a feast for the people. 


1 Setting aside the douhle redaction. See Leviticus, 88 14/7. 
2 The šīm in 19 21 is from Re. 
3 The principle, no slaughter without sacrificial rites, is re- 
affirmed ; see Leviticus, §§ 15, 28. 
4 Passover is not named. 


5 See Leviticus, 8$ 54 and, on asa and hattath, below, 


88 E 

6 The custom of the temple after the restoration, which fre- 
quently followed the older usage rather than Ezekiel's innova- 
tions, furnishes an additional criterion. 

7 Even the Sui»: at the feasts, new moons, and sabbaths, 
are to be provided by the state, 45 17. 

8 No evening Zà»ild ; see below, § 32. 

9 The general rule for the oblation to he offered with each 
kind of victim, 46 11, cp 57 ; the quantity of wine for the liba- 
tion is nowhere fixed. 


` 
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The number of these victims is necessarily left undetermined. 
A table (or altar) for the shewbread stands in the temple (41 22); 
but no rules are given for the presentation of offerings upon it— 
probably the old custom is to be followed without change.! An 
elaborate ritual is provided for the consecration of the altar 
(43 18-27), and for the semi-annual дгасм/а (on the first of the 
first and seventh months) by which the temple and altar are 
purified (45 18-20)? ‘lhe rites of sacrifice are given in some 
detail: the slaying and dressing of the victims (40 38-43, cp the 
description of the court and altar, 4028 7 43 13/7); the dash- 
ing of the blood upon the altar (43 18), or—of the sin offering in 
consecration and purification ceremonies—the application to the 
altar and other parts of the temple and court (43 2015 19). The 
fat and blood of sacrifices are the food of God (447). ‘Ihe flesh 
of public sin offerings is hurned (4321); that of private sin 
offerings and of trespass offerings belongs to the priests (44 29); 
there are kitchens in the inner court where they boil their meat 
and bake their пал bread (46 19 /), and chambers in which 
they eat this ‘ very holy’ food (42 13). 

Of private sacrifices the freewill offerings of the prince (274A 
or %/īminm) are sacrificed by the priests (462); the private 
sacrifices of the people are slain for them by the Levites (de- 
graded priests of the old high places), who wait upon the offerers 
and serve them (4411); the flesh is boiled in kitchens in the 
four corners of the outer court. by temple servants (4621-24). 
The priests are supported by offerings: the flesh of the (private) 
sin offerings and of trespass offerings, the oblations of flour and 
oil, and everything that is devoted to Yahwé fall to them; 
besides this they have a right to all kinds of first-fruits and 
dedications (H 28 /.). 


Ezckiel supposes that his readers are familiar with 
the terms he uses and their significance; he does not 
deem it necessary, for example, to define the nature or 
occasion of the trespass offering (see below, § 27). 
The sacra pudlica, which before the fall of Judah had 
been maintained at the king's charges, are to be pro- 
vided for by the prinee from the taxes? The rules 
prescribing the kinds and numbers of victims to be 
offered at the feasts, and the proportion of flour and 
oil with cach, may perhaps make new requirements; 
but it may safely be assumed that there had been similar 
rules fixed by the custom of the temple under the kings. 
The periodical expiation of inadvertences or mistakes 
by which the holiness of the temple might have been 
sullied, appears to be an innovation;? but the rite is 
simple and old, and had probably been praetised in 
earlier times when occasion required. [n general, the 
ritual of publie sacrifice does not seem to be much 
changed in Ezekiel's new model of temple worship. 

The consequences of Ezekiel's system would doubtless 
have made greater changes in the sphere of private sacri- 
fices. "he tax to be paid to the prince and the assign- 
ment of all first-fruits to the priests apparently are to take 
the place of all the offerings (firstlings, first-fruits, tithes, 
sacrifice for appearance at the holy place, and the like) 
which in former times the Israelite had been bound to 
bring to God. Even the sacrificial feasts (Jédmim) at 
the great lestivals were provided from the public treasury. 
There would remain vows and freewill offerings, and 
the sin and trespass offerings, in which, as it appears, 
no change was intended. — In the ritual of private sacri- 
fice Ezekiel proposed a very radieal departure from 
immemorial eustom: the owner was henceforth not to 
offer his own victim, but to look on while one of the 
inferior ministry of the temple (Levites) slaughtered it 
for him. ‘This innovation, however, did not prevail; 
in the ritual law and in the practice of the Herodian 
temple, the worshipper retained his old right (see 
below, $ 26). 

The destruction of the temple in Jerusalem did not 
cause a long interruption in sacrificial worship in Judæa. 

Not only were there other holv places in 

Roig the land (see HIGH PLACES, $9; MIZPAU, 

I), but there can be no doubt that the 
altar in Jerusalem was soon rebuilt and worship re- 


1 There is no mention of incense or an altar of incense, of a 
candelabrum, or of anointing oil. 
? Observe the use of the terms kipper and Aitta ; see below, 


45. 
3 On the question how far this is a. change of system, sec 
TAXATION, $ 15 
* Tt did not establish itself in the restored temple, where in 
later times a corresponding, but much more elaborate, rile was 
celebrated annually. See ATONEMENT, Day OF. 
a 
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established (ISRAEL, $ 45), with survivors of the old 
priesthood for its ministry. Probably, however, the 
public saerifiees—the daily holocanst and the offerings 
on Sabbaths and feast days—which had been supported 
by the king, ceased, and only private sacrifices were 
offered, as at other high places. With the appoint- 
ment of a native governor and the rebuilding of the 
temple, the public services were doubtless resumed on 
such a scale as the poverty of the community permitted, 
The ritnal, aiso, no doubt, conformed to the ancient 
custom and tradition of the sanctuary as far as possible 
under these conditions; and as the prosperity of the 
Jews inereased, and Persian kings and governors from 
time to time made contributions to the support of the 
temple, it recovered something of its ancient splendour. 
The opinion that the enltus was first restored by priests 
returning from the exile, and afterwards thoroughly 
reformed by Ezra in accordance with the prescriptions 
of a liturgical work (' Priest's Code’) which he brought 
with him from Babylonia, rests in both parts on the 
same late testimony, and greatly exaggerates the share 
that the Babylonian Jews bore in the development of 
Palestinian Judaism in the Persian period. Babylonian 
influence upon the terminology of the later ritnal, if not 
upon the rites themselves, is 1ndeed manifest; but, in 
view of the evidences of the same influence in other 
Syrian religions in the Persian and Greek period, it 1s 
not clear that we must look to the exiled priests in 
Babylonia for the explanation. 

An important landmark in the history of the ritual is 
the description of a typical series of sacrifices—sin 
offering, burnt offering, peace offerings—at the inaugura- 
поп of Aaron in Lev. 9, a chapter which is universally 
assigned to the original History of the Sacred Institu- 
tions, and was written probably in the fifth century 
г.с, (see HISTORICAL LITERATURE, $ 9). The rites 
agree closely with the older sacrificial 4070/2; many 
refinements of the later laws are still unknown to the 
author, in particular such as are connected with the 
inner altar, the sprinkling of blood in consecrations and 
expiations, and the like. 

It can hardly be questioned that the philhellenic 
priests of the Ptolemaic and Seleucid times introduced 

22 а. Later. Various ceremonies in imitation of the 

cults of Syrian-Greek temples, some of 
which were preserved till the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The procession at the offering of first-fruits, headed by 
an ox with gilded horns and crowned with an olive 
garland, the flute player making musie before them, 
ete., is an example in point! But sueh innovations 
were probably in matters of vestments, processions, 
and the like, rather than in the ancient rites of sacrifice 
themselves. 

The two features in which the sacrificial cultus of 
later times differs most from the worship of old Israel 
are the enhanced importance of the sacra publica and 
the greater prominence of expiatory rites. Both are 
natural consequences of the conditions of the age. 

The Jews were a widely seattered people; most of 
them could visit Jerusalem only at long intervals— 
perhaps but олсе or twice in a lifetime, But sacrifices 
were regularly offered for them—the daily holocausts, 
the burnt offerings and sin offerings on the sabbaths 
and new moons and at the feasts. These sacrifices 
were now maintained, not from the revenues of the 
king or prince, but by a tax collected from Jews in all 
parts of the world, who thus became participants in all 
their benefits. The cessation of the daily sacrifice was a 
calamity that deeply affected the whole race (Dan. 8 11 f. 
ЇЇ ү l2a1, cp Jos. 727 vi. 22). 

Piacula of various kinds were doubtless common in 
old Israel, as in other religions (see, e g., Dt. 21 1-9); 
many of the purifications—which fall under the same 
head—are unquestionably ancient customs (e,g., Lev. 


1M Bikkiivim, 33; Philo, De Festo cophiut. See Spencer, 
Legg. ritual. lib. 4, cap. то. 
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l4: 7, ср Dt. 248 Nu.19). Solemn public piacula, 
however, seem in earlier times to have been performed 
only on occasions when some calamity warned the 
people that they had offended God (e.g., 25.2418 f; 
above, 88 18, 20). In the Persian period, they became 
an established institution. We have seen that Ezekiel 
provides for such ceremonies at the beginning of each 
half year (above, $ 21); the oldest stratum of P in Lev. 
16 seems to have had in mind a yearly expiation ;! the 
Day of Atonement was in later times the most solemn 
of the year. All rites of consecration and inauguration 
are begun by piacular sacrifices. Not infrequently, as 
in Ezekiel, the whole cultus is regarded as expiatory. 
The prevalence of such a conception of God's holiness 
as we find in Ezekiel, inevitably led to the multiplication 
of expiatory rites; the depressed and unhappy state of 
the Jews in Palestine during a large part of these 
centuries may be regarded as a contributory cause. 

The differences between the sacrificial worship of 
old Israel and that, say, of NT times must not, 
however, be exaggerated. ‘The public cultus did not 
supersede private sacrifices. ‘The Jews, even from the 
remoter parts of Palestine, frequented Jerusalem at the 
feasts in great numbers, bringing the prescribed offerings 
and paying their vows ; the population of the city itself 
and of neighbouring Judæa alone was sufficient with 
their sacrifices to give employment and support at 
ordinary times to a great number of priests. Nor must 
it be thought that the worshippers were habitually 
oppressed by a sense of sin, or that the expiatory side 
of the cultus so dominated their conception of sacrifice 
as to exclude all others. ‘The contrast sometimes 
drawn between Dt., with its rejoicing before Yahwe, 
and P, with all its sin offerings and trespass offerings, 
even if it fairly represented the spirit of two legislations, 
cannot legitimately be taken as evidence of a corre- 
sponding difference in the spirit of religion in two ages.? 
From our other sources it is easy to show that no such 
radical difference exists. 


I DEVELOPED JEWISH SYSTEM 


It is proposed in the following paragraphs briefly to 
describe the Jewish sacrificial system in its final form, 
as it was in practice in the last 
century before the destruction of 
Jerusalem. In this system the rules and rites of sacrifice 
in the Pentateuch, of whatever age and origin, were 
combined, and their often conflicting requirements in 
some fashion harmonised. There was also a traditional 
usage, not wholly dependent npon the written law, and 
at all events much more detailed, without a knowledge 
of which we should often be hopelessly at a loss in our 
effort to reconstruct the ritual. Our sources, therefore, 
include, besides the Pentateuch, the descriptions of the 
cultus in Jewish authors—Sirach, the Epistle of Aristeas, 
Philo, the NT, Josephus, etc. —and the school tradition 
embodied in the legal midrash (Mee, Siphrå, 
Siphré), the Mishna, and the Tosephta.? 

The comprehensive name for offerings of all kinds, 
24. Offering po А to pr о is 
in general : £orbün (i32) present, gift’ (Nu. 7 12-17, 

Species. ©!с©.; Cp also Neh. 1035 1331). 

This term, which is found only in technical 
use, first appears in the sixth century (Ezek. 20 28 40 43, sacrificial 
laws in Lev. 1 3), and is probably a horrowed word, as is sug- 


gested also hy the unusual form of the noun; cp Assyr. 
kurbanu (RirUAL, $$ 1, iiia) Aram.-Syr. £urbán. The 


technical use of the verb Az#rid (2727), ‘present’ an offering 


to God, is of the same age. © renders the noun by dpor, Vg. 
variously and often freely Tg. and Pesh. 4urdan. 


23. Introductory. 


1 See ATCNEMENT, Dav or, 2; Leviticus, $ 12. 

* Many critics appear to be misled by the word ‘ sin offering.’ 
See below, 8 28a. 

3 It would be quite impossible, e.g., to understand the 
ceremonies of the Day of Atonement from Lev. 16. 

4 This tradition carefully to be distinguished from the 
scholastic exegesis and casuistry in the same writings — goes 
back to priests who had served in the temple. 
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The old Hebrew minhdh, ‘gift,’ which in carlier 
times was used more broadly (see above, $ 11), is in 
the ritual laws specifically the oblation of flour and oil 
or of cakes baked therefrom. 

The species of sacrifice are the same as in Ezek. : burnt 
offering (`б/ай), trespass offering (diim), sin offering 
(hattith), and peace offerings (3eamim) ; some of these 
embrace several varieties. 

‘The public sacrifices are either stated or occasional. 
95. Sac 'The stated public sacrifices are : 

г чара i. The regular daily burnt offerings, every 
publica el morning and evening (Ex. 29 38-42 Nu. 28 3-8). 
privata. 2. The additional burnt offerings on the 
sabbaths (Nu. 289 Л) and the new moons (74, 
11-14), and at the annual festivals, viz., Passover (20. 16-25), 
Pentecost (26-31), New Year (291-6), Day of Atonement (7-11 
‘Tabernacles (12-38). 

3. Thesin offerings at the new moons and feasts (Nu. 28 15 22 30 
20 5 11 16 19 22 25 28 31 34 38). 

4. The goat of the Day of Atonement (Lev. 16 rs, еѓс.), 

Occasional 27acu/a are : 

т. The sin offering of the congregation (Nu. 1522 //. Lev. 


413 F). 
2. The sin offering of the *anointed priest,' because his sin 


brings guilt upon the people (Lev. 43.77; cp Lev. 166 11 14). 

In this class may be included also sacrifices of con- 
secration for the temple and altar (Lev. 5147. ; cp 
Ex. 40: f.); and the sacrifices for the installation of 
priests, especially the high priest (Ex. 29 Lev. 8).? 

Public sacrifices as a rule are either burnt offerings 
or sin offerings ; the trespass offering is always a private 
sacrifice, and the only publie peace offerings are the 
two lambs at Pentecost (Lev. 2319, see below, $ 40); 
the consecration ceremonies also include ёй? їл. 

Private sacrifices may be of any of the four chief 
species, and frequently comprise more than one kind. 
They are either prescribed or voluntary. The prescribed 
sacrifices are : 

1. Sin offerings, trespass offerings, and purifications of various 
kinds according to the occasion. 

2. The sacrifices obligatory upon those who appeared at the 
temple at a festival season; with which may be included the 
Passover. 

Voluntary private sacrifices were brought either in 
fulfilment of a vow, as freewill offerings, or as expres- 
sions of gratitude (véler, zédábàh, füdáA). 

Jt will be most convenient to begin with private 
sacrifices, since these are more fully described in the 
Pentateuch, and afterwards to treat of the public cultus 
in the temple, for the details of which we are mainly 
dependent upon Jewish tradition. 

The victim might be from the flock or the herd 
(Lev. 12) ; a turtle-dove or a pigeon was also accepted.? 

Burnt If a quadruped, it must be a male without 
oe isp blemish, a bullock, ram, or he goat. .\ 
onering.” list of twelve defects which rendered an 

animal unfit for sacrifice is given in Lev. 2222-25; much 
more minute rules are found in the Talmud.? 1# the 
dissection of the victim disclosed abnormal or diseased 
organs, this also caused its rejection. The age of the 
victim is sometimes prescribed ; in general, animals that 
had attained their full growth were preferred for burnt 
offerings. The offerer brought the victim to the 
court of the temple, rested both hands heavily upon its 
head, slaughtered and flayed it, and cut up the carcass. 
The priest received the blood and carried it to the altar, 
and afterwards burnt the flesh and fat. 

That the offerer slew his own victim is the rule in Lev. 1 5 11, 
and is universally assumed in Palestinian tradition (see, e.g., 
Af. Zebahtm, 31; Siphrá, Par. 4: cp M. Atlin 18, etc.; so also 
Jos, Ant. їйї. 91). ©, indeed, in Lev. дс. has indefinite plurals 


a 


1 * Publica sacra, quz publico sumptu pro populo fiunt . . - 
privata, qua pro singulis hominibus, familiis, gentibus fiunt, 
Festus ; the distinction is made by Josephus (.4 47. iii. 9 1), Philo 
(e.e., De victimis offer. § 3), and inthe Mishna. 7 | 

2 The installation sacrifices might from another point of view 
be regarded as private sacrifices, and are in fact so regarded 
by Jewish tradition. A A 

3 The offering of birds as burnt offerings is permitted as the 
only kind of sacrifice possible to the poor in cities. 

3 On the name see above, $ 12. 

5 See Af. Bekorath 6, Tos. Békoroth 4, Pěköröth 374 ff. 
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(тфаёо›т‹), aad is naturally followed by Philo, De victimis, 
2241 Mangey; but their interpretation is not to be accepted. 
Ezekiel would have the sacrifices of laymen slain by Levites (see 
above, § 21) ; but there is no evidence that this ever became the 
actual practice.? The place for the slaughter of the burnt 
offering was in the Court of the Priests (see TEMPLE), on the 
N. side of the great altar (Lev. 1 11), where also the sin offer- 
ing and the trespass offering were slain (peace offerings might 
be slain in any part of the court; 47. Zébahim 51). Here 
were rings in ie pavement for tying the victims, posts supporting 
beams with hooks to hang them up on, and low marble tables 
for dressing the large cattle (.M. Middõth 85 52 M. Гата 35 
ЛГ. Shéhilin 6 4, etc.) The blood was caught by a priest ina 
bason, and thrown from the vessel against the altar in sucha 
way that some of the blood struck each of the four faces of the 
altar. The carcass was then cut up according to a certain 
order; the inwardsand shanks (with the feet) were washed ; and 
all the parts of the animal, except the hide? and the contents of 
the intestines, were borne by priests to the sloping ascent of the 
altar, where they were salted ; finally they were carried up to 
the top of the altar, flung on the great fire, and burned. In 
later times, at least, an oblation was offered with private holo- 
causts (Nu. 1517). 

The offering of a bird had necessarily a different ritual (Lev. 
li4-17; JM. ZéÓdAim 6s). The dove or pigeon, which might 
be of either sex, was taken by the priest to the altar ; ascending 
the ramp and standing at one corner, he pinched off the bird's 
head with his thumb-nail, squeezed out the blood so that it 
flowed down the side of the altar, drew out the crop with the 
entrails through an opening in the breast, and threw these, with 
the feathers, on the ash heap E. of the altar. Then with his 
hands he rent the fowl by its wings without actually pulling it 
in two, rubbed it with salt, and threw it upon the fire. 


In the Pentateuch, especially in Lev. 5, there is some 
confusion between trespass offerings and sin offerings 
(see LEviTICUS, $ 5); the original dis- 
АТ Eun tinction both in occasion and ritual is, 

опегпр. however, sufficiently clear, and is in 
general justly observed by the Jewish tradition. In the 
аат the victim is regularly a ranı (dyzd, box evar A 
18 66 [525], Nu. 58 Lev. 192r f., cp Ezral019; in two 
late laws Ades, оэ, Lev. 1412 21 Nu. 6:12).5 The 
animal, according to the Jewish interpretation of Lev. 
515, must be worth at least two shekels. The ritual in 
Lev. 7 1 ff. prescribes that the trespass offering shall be 
slain, like the burnt offering, on the М. side of the great 
altar ;? the blood is thrown against the altar preciscly 
as in the burnt offering (8 26) ; when the animal is cut 
up certain parts are taken to be burned upon the altar, 
viz, the fat tail, the fat that covers the entrails 
(omentum), the two kidneys with the fat upon them, 
and the excrescence on the liver.5 Хо oblation or 
libation aecompahies them. The flesh of the animal 
falls to the priests (according to Lev. 77, to the officiat- 
ing priest); it is ‘very holy,’ and may be eaten only 
ру males in a state of ceremonial purity and in a holy 
place. 

In the ceremonies for the purification of the leper prescribed 
in Lev. 149/7, which have a striking—and surely not accidental 
—resemblance to the consecration of priests (Lev. 8), the he lamb 
with whose blood the leper's right ear, thumb, and great toe 
were anointed is called an йт; but the ritual— note the 
‘waving’ of the lamb, the accompaniment of oil, the anointing 
with blood and oil, sprinkling of oil, etc.—has nothing in 
common with that of Lev. 7 (see below, § 282). 

In the oldest laws about the «Xr; this species of 
sacrifice seems to have been required only in expiation 
of the unlawful appropriation of the property of another 
(conversion), or of the tribute due to Yahwe (see Lev. 


1 A man might have his sacrifice offered by another ; but the 
other was not necessarily a priest. 

2 The slaying of the paschal lambs by the priests had a 
particular reason in the urgent need of expedition. 

3 The hide fell to the priest who conducted the sacrifice (Lev. 
7 8): a different rule seems to have prevailed in the Herodian 
temple; see Schürer, (7/1718! 2 248. 

4 Ef. Arist., ed. Thackeray, 535 /., admires the strength as 
well as the skill with which this was done. 

5 Heb. àsdm (рк), © ro mepi тўс wWAnupedcias, ту mAnumEAEta, 
Vg. kostia pro delicto. On the technical meaning of the term 
see col. 4204, begin. 

6 The female victim in Lev. 56 is a sin offering. So аге also 
the doves and the offering of flour allowed to be substituted by 
the poor, Lev. 57-13; see Leviticus, § 8. 

7 There is no mention of the imposition of hands. 

8 The same parts of the sheep are burned when it is a sin 
offering or a peace offering, or an inauguration sacrifice. 
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61-7 [520 f.], 514-16; ep Lev. 2214-16 and Nu. 5 5-8).1 
In such cases restitution of the property with the 
addition of one-fifth its value must be made, and a ram 
offered сз a ‘trespass offering.’ The term ddim prob- 
ably originally signified the mulct by which such an 
offence was punished ; the application to the sacrifice is 
secondary. Ап йт in silver is named in 2 K. 1216 
as one of the sources of the priests income; as a 
species of sacrifice dsm is mentioned first in Ezekiel, 
but in a way which implies that it was well known. 

In the redaction of the laws the distinctive character of 
the dXiz 15 lost, and a ‘trespass offering’ is prescribed 
in many cases in which the offence is of a different 
nature and restitution is impossible (see, e.g., Lev. 
5r f 17 f. 1920 f); the confusion with the sin offering 
remarked above thus arises. 

The victims required by the laws differ in different 
cases—a bullock, he goat, she goat, ewe lamb or kid, 

ова. Sin 9 ? dove (see below). The animal is 
offering.” brought to the temple court, and after the 
* imposition of hands, as in the burnt offering, 
is slain by the offerer (Lev. 429) on the N. side of the 
altar. he distinctive feature of the ritual is that the 
priest, instead of dashing (pm) the blood against the 
sides of the altar from the ground, ascends the altar, 
and, dipping his finger into the bason, smears (im; 
* put’) blood upon each of the four horns of the altar 
in order; the rest of the blood is poured out at the 
base of the altar. The parts offered upon the altar are 
the same which are thus consumed in the peace offerings 
($ 29) and the trespass offering ($ 27). The flesh 
belongs to the priests; it is, like that of the šīm, 
‘very holy,’ and must be eaten under the same restric- 
tions. 

The holiness of the дай is in other respects more 
intense than that of the @fam, everything which comes 
in contact with the flesh becomes 'sacred' (cp Hag. 
212), that is, becomes the property of God—in effect, 
of the temple; an earthen pot in which the flesh is 
boiled must be broken, a metal one scoured and rinsed ; 
a garment upon which the blood has accidentally spirted 
must be washed in a ‘holy’ place (Lev. 627-29 [20-22]). 
The piacular character of the sacrifice accounts for this 
higher degree of holiness. 

In offering a dove as a siu offering the priest kills it 
with his thumb-nail (as in the burnt offering), but does 
not completely sever the head from the body ; sprinkles 
some of the blood upon the side of the altar (not on the 
horns), and squeezes out the rest of the blood at the 
base ; there are no altar portions to burn ;? the flesh 
goess to the priest (Lev. 57-9 626 [19]]. 

In cases of extreme poverty a sin offering consisting 
only of a tenth of an ephah of fine flour, without oil or 
frankincense, was accepted ; the priest burned a handful 
of it upon the altar and took the rest for himself as in 
other oblations (Lev. 5 1-13). 

A late law (Lev. 4; see LEVITICUS, § 5) establishes 
a sliding scale of sin offerings accordiug to the station 
of the offerer : the common man has to bring a female 
goat or sheep (428 32), as was doubtless the older rule 
(cp Lev. 56 Nu. 1527).4 If too poor for such a sacrifice, 
he is allowed to substitute two doves or pigeons, one 
as a sin offering and one as a burnt offering ; or, in 
extremity, an oblation of flour (see above) ;? a prince 
(a£) in a similar case must offer a he goat (Lev. 423 f., 


cp Nu. 716, etc.) ; the ‘anointed priest’ a bullock (see 
below, $ 37¢). 

The name ‘sin offering’ suggests to the modern 

1 Affinity to H has been noted in the primary stratum of 
these 266th. 

2 Heb. hattath (axen), Ф Tò тєрї ms apaprias, Vg. hostia 
pro peccato. È 

3 For this reason a second bird is ordered as a burnt offering. 

3 Female victims in piacula, see, e.g., Schoemann, 2 226; cp 
also Nu. 192 Dt. 213. 1 

5 These mitigations are not understood to apply to those sin 
offerings in which a certain victim is prescribed for all. 
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reader a sacrifice for the expiation of sz in our sense 
of the word, and it is often imagined that the Jewish 
sacrificial system provides and requires such expiation 
for every sin. Both these notions are erroneous. The 
cases in which a Za//à£A is prescribed fall for our appre- 
hension into two classes: first, the ignorant or in- 
advertent transgression of certain prohibitions (' taboos ' 
—including some in which we see a moral character), 
or unintentional failure to observe the prescriptions of 
the law (Nu. 1522 7; from the context it is clear that 
religious observances are primarily meant) ; second, in 
purifications of various kinds, as of a woman after 
childbirth, a leper, etc., or of things, such as an altar 
(see below, $ 45). For the former class the general 
rule in the Mishna is that any transgression the penalty 
of which, if wilful, would be that the offender be cut off, 
requires, if comm.tted in .gnorance or through inad- 
vertence, a Za/fdth (M. Aérithoth 12) ; the catalogue of 
these transgressions (7.11) ranges from incest and 
idolatry to eating the (internal) fat of animals and 
imitating the composition of the sacred incense, but 
does not include the commonest offences against morals. 
In the second class (purifications) fall the Лай: of a 
woman after childbirth (Lev. 126); of a man who has 
suffered from gonorrhoea (1514 /.), or a woman from 
menorrhagia (1529 f); of a Nazirite accidentally 
defiled by the proximity of a dead body (Nu. 610 f. )—in 
all these cases the victim is a dove or pigeon; of a 
leper (Lev. 1410 #7; а ewe lamb, for the poor a dove or 
pigeon) ;! of a Nazirite at the end of his term (Nu. 614; 
ewe lamb); a man defiled by contact with the carcass 
of an unclean animal, etc. (Lev. 52 f, ewe lamb or 
she goat, v. 6). 

In connection with the Za/747£ brief reference may be 
made to certain peculiar ceremonies of similar intent and 
;Q. effect. The most characteristic of these 
28b. Peculiar . ; ў but 

{дсп is the old rite for the purification of the 
piacu leper (Lev. 141-8); a clean bird is killed 
over an earthen vessel containing fresh water in such a 
manner that its blood mingles with the water; the priest 
dips cedar wood, wool dyed crimson, and ‘hyssop,’ 
together with the living bird, into the vessel, sprinkles 
the water upon the leper, and lets the living bird fly 
away.? The expiration of the term of the Nazirite's 
vow (Nu. 613-21) is celebrated by a complete series of 
sacrifices, beginning with a ewe lamb as a sin offering, 
а he lamb as a burnt offering, and a ram for a peace 
offering ; the oblation consists of a basket of different 
kinds of cakes. The boiled shoulder (only here) of the 
ram with a specimen of each kind of cake is ‘ waved’ 
before Yahwe (see $ 29a), and then belongs to the 
priest. 

'The Ordeal of Jealousy has been described elsewhere 
(see JEALOUSY, ORDEAL OF). 

The best description of the peace offering ritual is in 
Lev. 3, corresponding to that of the burnt offering in 1; 
see also a1 7. 287.029 2 177: Niue Diy- 
'The victim nay, as the owner pleases, be 
from the flock or the herd, either male or 
female, and of any age; it is required only that it be 
without blemish (see above, § 26), a rule that is relaxed 
in the freewill offering alone. The presentation and 
imposition of hands occur precisely as in the burnt 
offering ; but whereas 'o/àA, Aaftá!h, and айат must be 
killed on the N. side of the altar, the /dmim may be 
slain in any part of the court—obviously because at 
certain seasons they were brought in such numbers that 
the space on the N. of the altar, with its apparatus, did 
not suffice. The slaughter of the victim and the dashing 
of the blood upon the altar, again, differ in no respect 
from the corresponding acts in the burnt offering or 


29a. Peace 
offerings.” 


1 The later law; cp the old purification, Lev. 141-8; see 
below, § 284, Leviticus, § 10. 

2 See CLEAN AND UNCLEAN, § 16. On the later ritual (Lev. 
14 7) see also above, $ 27. 

3 On the term s/dmztm and its meaning see above, § тт. 
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the trespass offering ; the sin offering alone requires a 
peculiar application of the blood. ‘The portions con- 
sumed upon the altar are the fat that covers the entrails 
(great omentum) and all the fat upon the entrails, the 
two kidneys with the mass of fat upon them, and the 
excrescence upon the liver, which is to be separated 
with the kidneys; if the victim was a sheep there was 
added to these the whole fat tail, removed close to the 
os sacrum. 

The precise meaning of the phrase 7237 by ninva, or 
4223 nin (Lev. 816 919) is disputed. G 6 AoBds б émi тор 
Tmaros, о AoBogs ToU ўтатос, Vg. reticulum secoris, etc., EV 
“the caul upon the liver.'? According to Jewish tradition it 
was not fat (705, Hullin 914); in the Mishna it is called pasy, 
‘finger’ (M. Tàmid43); Saad. translates, zzyádat al-habid, 
an Arabic anatomical term which etymologically corresponds to 
Heb. pany. The question cannot be discussed here; ihe view 
of the present writer is that the éodus caudatus is meant, 


which lies close against the right kidney. 
Another phrase which has been variously rendered is 


asy пэр», Lev.89. The AXY is not the 'coccyx,' as many 
modern writers absurdly say, nor the vertebral column, but the 
os sacrum. 

These parts having been removed, the carcass was 
cut up, and the owner proceeded to present his offering 
to God by taking upon his two hands the altar portions 
and the breast and ‘ waving’ them before Yahwe (Lev. 
729/.). In conformity with the example in Ex. 2924, 
the priest, in later times, put his hands beneath those 
of the offerer and moved them backward and forward, 
up and down; the right leg was also added to the 
breast (cp Lev. 92: Ex. 2927). After this ceremony the 
priest salted the altar portions and burned them ; the 
breast and leg went to the priests; the rest of the flesh 
made a feast for the maker of the sacrifice; women as 
well as men might partake of it, if only they were ina 
state of ceremonial purity (Lev. 719-21). (See CLEAN 
AND UNCLEAN.) It might be eaten anywhere in Jeru- 
salem on the day on which it was offered or the following 
day before sunset; whatever remained after that time 
must be burned (Lev. 716-18 195-8). One species of 
Jelàmim, however, the /ódàA, had to be eaten on the 
day of sacrifice (see $ 294 ; also 8 39a). 

The increase of the tariff in 7 32 appears in the very construc- 


tion of the sentence. In Dt. the priest receives a foreleg, the 
jowl, and the stomach (tripe); the older stratum of priestly laws 


gives him the breast (nn, eru8iviov, Bectusculum) instead (see 


Ex. 2926 Lev. 7 31); this is presented to God (‘ the wave breast ’) 
and ceded by him to his priest. Lev.7 32 adds the right leg as 
а tax (npip) paid by the Israelites to the priest (cp Nu. 6 20). 
The rules of Dt. and P are harmonised in the Mishna by apply- 
ing the former to ZzZziz, the latter to £ógaszzz (AL. //ullin 101, 
S7pira on Lev. 2.с.). 

‘The priests’ portions of the S¢7dmimn were not subject 


to the severe restrictions of the Za//a?A and the asam ; 
the flesh might be eaten by the priests and their families, 
including slaves, anywhere in Jerusalem. ‘The same 
rule of time applies to the priests' part of the flesh as to 
the offerers 
The ordinary s¢/dmim described in the last section 
were offered either in fulfilment of a specific vow to 
sacrifice such and such victims as peace 
iot offerings (»éder)? or as a ‘freewill 
Оры. offering’ (>ёйафдай)—(һаї is to say, a 
sacrifice not made obligatory by the law or by the 
owner's engagement (vow). These two kinds only are 
named їп Dt. 1917 Lev. 2217 7. МО от Ier. 
711 ff. (see also 2229 f.) joins with these a third species 
of атн, the ¢éddh (AV ‘sacrifice of thanksgiving,’ 
‘thank offering’; on the name, see below, begin. of next 
col.), to which in some respects different rules apply. 
The /ódàk was accompanied by a prescribed oblation 
of a peculiar kind, in which, besides various kinds of 
sacrificial cakes, Jeavened bread is included (see $ 30). 
The flesh of the victim must be eaten on the day of the 
sacrifice, ‘none of it must be left until morning’ (715, 


1 On the history of interpretation, see Dillmann-Ryssel on 
Lev. 3 4. 
2 The votive offering might also be an ‘2/24, § 26. 
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223зо [Н]). The cakes and bread were naturally sub- 
jected to the same restriction (Zébibzs, 36е). The 
limit of time is the same which is fixed in [х. 2818 3425 
for the sacrifices of Yahwé's feast (3n),! and in Ex. 1210 
(P) for the Passover. И is therefore evidently an old 
rule for at least some sacrifices. 

According to the Talmud (24020, зба) the limit applied also 
to the ўл and Лаг аёл the flesh of which was eaten by the 


priests, and to the peace Bs of the cone ration (Lev. 
23 19) and the peace offering of the Nazirite (Nu. 6 17). 


The offering of leavened bread, also, is doubtless an 
old custom (see above, $ 11) ; the cakes of unleavened 
bread seem to be an accommodation to the ordinary 
rule, Lev. 21:1. There seems, therefore, to be no suffi- 
cient reason for regarding the 400 as a late develop- 
ment. 

The name IYA signifies 


aivésews, lev. 75, xeppog vus 2220, Vg. Aostia pro gratiarum 
actione); its use in connection with sacrifice is old (Am.45 


na p272 лэр [note the conjunction with лёїйї^ай], cp Jer. 
17 26 33 11), and the law їп Lev, 2229 was apparently contained 
in IH. It was perhaps, as Jewish scholars explain, a sacrifice of 
gratitude for some signal manifestation of God's goodness, such 
as deliverance from a great peril. The apparent conflict in tlie 
laws may he explained by the fact that the /ódcA was regarded 
by some compilers as a distinct species of sacrifice, by others as 
a variety of Уел. 

To the class of the £2372772 belongs also the /izzgdA, to 
which a book of the Mishna is devoted —. e. , the sacrifices 
made by pilgrims at the feasts, especially in the spring. 
The animals thus offered furnished the flesh for the 
sacrificial feasts which are so often commended in Dt. 
(e.g. 126 f., 1x f., ete.) ; they might be purchased with 
the proceeds of the sale of the (‘seeond’) tithe (Dt. 
1124/7), or be taken from the cattle tithe (Lev. 27 32). 
Besides the Adgigith Sim, which were obligatory, 
the Rabbis distinguish байле sema, ‘joyous sacrifices,’ 
at the feasts, which might be either votive or freewill 
offerings ; the cattle tithe might be used for these also. 

The oblation (w/7Adah) consists of flour and oil either 
merely kneaded in a mass or baked or fried in cakes of 

Oblati ə various kinds. Salt is required in all, 
25 ашопз and a portion of frankincense accom- 
panies many of these oblations; leaven, and honey, 
which in other countries was commonly used in saerifi- 
cial cakes, are prohibited (lev. 211). The mind is 
either an independent offermg—voluatary or prescribed 
—or the obligatory concomitant of certain species of 
sacrifices, 

The rules for the mizAdh as an offering by itself are 
found in Lev. 2, which corresponds to 1 (burnt offering). 
and 3 (peace offering). The following varieties are 
recognised : 

(2) The oblation of fine wheat flour (nb=, сєиѓдаћ\,3 
or freewill offering. The quantity 
tradition fixes the minimum 


‘praise, thanksgiving’ (cp ® voca 


Ley. 21-3, as a votive 
is for the giver to determine ; 
at one tenth of an ephah. For each tenth of an ephah 
one lóg of oil is required.* The offerer put the flour 
and part of the oil into a vessel and mixed them by 
stirring, transferred the mass to a liturgieal vessel, 
poured the rest of the oil over it, and put frankincense 
on top of it. "The priest carries it to the altar, takes 
a handful of the mass and puts it in another vessel 
with all the frankincense, ascends the altar, puts salt 
upon the oblation, and places it upon the fire. The 
portion thus consumed is called the aser (Lev. 22, 
‘reminder, EV ‘memorial’); the rest of the dough 
goes to the priests. It is ‘very holy,’ like the sin 
offering and the trespass offering, being ceeded to the 
priesthood from the ‘ offerings of Yahwé made by fire’ ; 
it may not be leavened (Lev. 616 / [o 7. ]), but is baked, 


1 The words ‘the Passover’ in the second passage are regarded 
by many asa gloss. 

2 See above, $ 14. 

3 On the preparation of the wheat, see Л/, Math 65; cp 
Foop, $ r. 

4 Preparation of the oil, M. MenaAó£A 83 ff. ; see Ott. 

5 This, it is observed, corresponds to the slaying and dressing 
of a victim by the owner. 
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and eaten by the males of priestly families within the 
temple precincts. І 
(^) The oblation of cakes baked in the oven (a7), Lev. 


24 (see DAKEMEATS, BREAD) Of these the law 
describes two species—unleavened cakes (/a//6th) mixed 
with oil, and unleavened wafers (хн) smeared with 
oi. Both were made of fine flour; the 4221012 were 
thicker cakes shortered with oil, the я thin wafer 
bread mixed with water only and after baking smeared | 
with oil (as we should butter it) These cakes were 
baked in the temple ; the offerer broke them into pieces, 
put them into a liturgical vessel with the quantum of 
frankincense, and brought it to the priest, who pro- 
ceeded as in the former case. 

(c) Baked on a griddle or fried in a pan (Lev. 25 f. 7 ff). 

Heb. nznea by Tp, Deg nn32 respectively. Тһе 
utensils are described in Siphra, ad loc., and in M. MéenáAhath 
58: the mahdbath is a griddle ; the marhéseth a somewhat deep 
pan with a cover, in which the dough fried in its own fat; see 
Соок1мс, $ 7. 

The flour and part of the oil were put in а vessel and 
mixed by stirring, the mass was kneaded with lukewarm 
water, baked on the griddle or fried in the pan as the 
offerer chose (or as he had vowed to Чо); the cakes 
were then broken into pieces, the rest of the oil poured 
over them (Lev.26), and frankincense placed upon 
them. The priest proceeded as in the previous cases. 

An independent oblation is preseribed by the 
law as the sin offering of the very poor (Lev. 511-13); 
it consisted of one tenth of an ephah of fine flour (sóZefA), 
without oil or frankincense. The priest burned a hand- 
ful of it on the altar as an az&iráA, and took the rest 
for himself. A similar offering of coarse barley 
meal, without oil or frankineense, is required in the | 
peculiar ritual of the ordeal of jealousy, Nu. 511 ff. (see 
JEALOUSY, ORDEAL OF). The oblation at the installa- 
tion of priests and the daily oblation of the high priest 
will be treated below under sacra publica ($ 39a). 

The general rule for the oblation accompanying 
private sacrifices is laid down in Nu.151-:6. Every 
victim from the flock or the herd,! offered as 'o/à& or 
sébak, whether in fulfilment of a vow, as a freewill | 
offering, or at the feasts, must be accompanied by an 
oblation proportioned to the value of the animal :? with 
a lamb or kid, one tenth of an ephah of fine flour  . 
mixed with one fourth of a hin of oil ; with a ram, two ! 
tenths of flour, one third of a hin of oil; with neat 
cattle, three tenths of flour and one half a hin of oil for 
each animal. The preparation and offering of the 
oblation are the same as in the independent oblation of 
fine flour (above, a). 

The following oblations are prescribed as the accom- 
paniment of certain sacrifices of purification : А 
(a) In the (secondary) ritual for the purification of the 
lepers (Lev.141o f£ 21 f£) with the animals to be 
offered, are required three tenths of an ephah of fine 
flour mixed with oil and onelóg of oil (z. 10); in ease of 
poverty the flour may be reduced to one tenth, but the 
quantity of oil remains the same (v. 21). (4) The 
Nazirite, on the completion of his vow (Nu. 615), has to 
bring, with his three vietims, a basket of unleavened bread 
of both kinds which are baked in the oven (viz. cakes 
mixed with oil and wafers smeared with oil; above, ё; 
aecording to the Mishna, ten of each variety), ‘and 
their [the vietims'] oblation and libation '—7.e., as 
understood by Jewish tradition, in addition to the cakes, 
the oblation of fine flour and oil that aceording to rule 
should accompany every burnt offering and peace 
offering.? The purification of a woman after 
childbirth required a lamb as a burnt offering (Lev. 126) ; 
an oblation is not named in the law, but the case was 
brought under the general rule of Nu. 153-5. 


1 Birds are not offered on the occasions specified, and there- 
fore are not mentioned in the rule. 

2 Sin offerings and trespass offerings bave no oblations. The 
Mishna makes an exception of the sin offering and trespass 
offering of the leper, Lev. 14 10 (Л/, Mēnāhöth 96). 

3 This is perhaps only an exegetical oblation. 
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Nu. 151-16 prescribes with the oblation, and in the 
same cases, a libation of wine as the obligatory accom- 
| paniment of private burnt offerings 

and sacrifices ; with a lamb or kid 
one fourth of a hin; with a ram, one third; with a 
victim from the herd, one half. No libation is made 
with any oblation offered by itself without the sacrifice 
of an animal (see Lev. 2 619-23 [12-16] Nu. 515); nor 
with sin offerings or trespass offerings, for the same 
reason that these sacrifices have no oblation ;? nor 
with birds. A libation accompanies the peace offering 
at the release of the Nazirites vow (Nu. 61517) ; it is 
net named with the burnt offering and oblation of 
the cleansed leper (Lev. 141020), nor with that of the 
puerpera (Lev.126/.) In these cases also Jewish 
authorities apply the rule in Nu.153 No ritual 
directions for the libation are found in the OT ; see 
below, $ 35. 

Nothing is said in the Pentateuch about ап independent 
libation ; but the Mishna recognises a votive offering or 
freewill offering of wine (JZ. 20022025 125, cp 135), 
and there is other evidence that such libations were 
made (cp Jubilees 75); the quantity is fixed at three 
logs, all of which was thrown upon the fire (Zé6àA£iz 
912, cp Jubilees, Zc.). A votive offering or 
freewill offering of oil (without flour) is also recognised 
by the Rabbis, though R. 'Akibà does not allow it 
(M. Zé&bàhim 108); the quantity should be not less 
than one бе; a handful was thrown upon the fire, the 
rest went to the priests for food. 

Frankincense (see INCENSE, § 1 f.) is a necessary 
accompaniment of every private oblation (Lev. 21 f. 

ES Frankin- 6:4 f. [2 71), except of the pauper's sin 

Esc: salt offering of fine flour and in the ordeal 

i ' of jealousy ; the offering of first-fruits of 
grain—roast ears, crushed corn-—also requires it (Lev. 
214/.) The quantity was fixed : one handful for every 
minhihk, whether great or small. The frankincense 
was put on the dough of fine flour mixed with oil, or 
the broken pieces of the sacrificial cakes, in a liturgical 
vessel, aud, with a handful of the dough or the cakes, 
was thrown upon the fire on the great altar and con- 
sumed.  Frankincense might also be given by itself as 
a votive or freewill offering. Salt was used 
with all sacrifices and oblations (Lev.2:3, cp Ezek. 
4824 Mk. 949, Jos. Azt iii. 91, .1/ёлало!А 20a). See 
below, $ 36 

The custom of offering a daily burnt offering and 
oblation probably originated in the royal temples of 
Judah and Israel. In the ninth cen- 


31a. Libations. 


E Sa cra ‘tury the burnt offering seems to have 
publica : у boe : 

dail ' been in the morning апа the oblation 

ИЕ н in the evening (above, $ 19). Ezekiel 


(1613-315) provides for both holocaust 
and oblation in the morning only. The rule in Nu. 
28:-8 Ex. 29 38-42 requires holocaust and oblation both 
morning and evening, and such was the practice of 
later times (Dan.81:-1,). Similar sacrifices once or 
twice daily were frequent in antiquity; Nebuchad- 
rezzar, e.g., is said to have offered six lambs daily; 
at Hierapolis there were regular sacrifices morning 
and evening, etc. 

The technical name іп Hebrew is тпл by, nma), 6 
OXokaxirajua. èvôceyisuot, Vg. holocaustum sempiternum, holo- 
caustum juge. 

The victims were yearling lambs, perfect males; the 
accompanying oblation for each consisted of one tenth 
of an ephah of fine flour mixed with one fourth of a 
hin of fine oi]; the libation was one fourth of a hin of 
wine. The morning sacrifice was offered between dawn 
and sunrise (WM. Тота 32); the evening sacrifice, 
' between the two evenings' (Ех. 2939; see Dav, $ 2) 
—i.e., perhaps originally between sunset and dark; 


1 Heb. 101, © orovdy. 
2 They are not meant to be pulchra. 
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in the Herodian temple, however, the offering was, on 
ordinary days, between three and four o'clock in the 
afternoon (Л/. Pésihim 51) and on the fourteenth of 
Nisan even earlier, in order to give time for the slaughter 
of the paschal lambs after the Tamid. The 
lambs for the daily holocaust, after having been duly 
examined, were kept (never less than six at a time) in a 
room in the temple, set apart for this purpose, in the 
NW. corner of the priests’ court (Л/. J/iddoth 16) ; 
they had to be in readiness four days before they were 
offered ; a second inspection preceded the slaughter. 
No peculiarities in the ritual of these sacrifices are in- 
dicated in the laws; in the Mishna the chief difference 
between them and private burnt offerings (above, $ 26) 
is the participation of a grcater number of priests. 

In addition to the proper oblation for the holocaust, 
there was offered at the same time the high priest's 
daily oblation of cakes (Lev. 619-23 [12-16], made of 
one tenth of an ephah of fine flour baked on a griddle, 
broken in pieces, and soaked in oil. These were made 
fresh every morning in a special chamber in the temple ; 


one half was offered in the morning, half in the evening. 

In the Herodian temple the daily burnt offering formed part 
of a complex and minutely regulated service of which only a 
brief outline can be given here. 

'The regular duties of the temple service were distributed daily 
among the meinbers of the course of priests on duty by a method 
ofcounting out. Four such drawings were held in succession 
in the early morning ; the first designated the priest who should 
have charge of the removal of the ashes from the great altar and 
the rebuilding of two fires upon it—the third fire was kept burn- 
ing night and day. By the second drawing thirteen priests were 
chosen for different specified parts in the sacrifice of the lamb 
and the offering of the oblations, and for the cleansing of the altar 
of incense and the lamps; the third, to which only those were 
admitted who had not previously enjoyed the honour, deter- 
mined who should burn the incense in the temple; the fourth, 
who should put the parts of the victim upon the fire. As soon 
as dawn lighted up the E., a lamb was taken from the pen, 
inspected by torchlight, given a drink of water, and led to the 
place of slaughter on the N. side of the altar. The two priests 
whose duty called them into the temple, opened the great door 
of the temple, gathered into a vessel the ashes from the altar of 
incense, and trimmed and refilled the lamps, removing the old 
wicks and oil, The lamb was laid on the pavement with its 
head toward the S., its face to the №, (7.z., toward the temple), 
and at the sound of the opening door the sacrificing priest slew 
it; a second caught the blood in a vessel, carried it to the NE. 
corner of the great altar, and standing on the ground threw 
some of the hlood against the angle so that it spread on both 
faces, repeated the cereniony at the SW. corner, and poured 
out the rest of the blood at the base of the altar on the 5. side, 
where it was carried off by a drain. The carcass was then 
hung up, skinned, and dissected by the sacrificing priest in a 
particular manner and order, and the inwards cleansed and 
washed. Six priests, standing in order before him, received the 
several parts of the victim as they were separated ; three others 
held respectively the oblation of the burnt offering, the high 
priest's oblation of cakes, and the wine for the libation. They 
now carried all these to the ramp of the altar, laid them down 
in order less than half way up the slope, sulted them, and 


descended to the marble hall (mi7 naz?) for the morning 


prayers, The offering of incense on “the inner altar follow ed, as 
described under INcENSE, § 7. After this the priests took their 
stand on the steps of the prostyle, those who were for the day 
the ministers of the temple at the S. end with the vessels in 
their hands. The priest to whose lot this service had fallen 
carried the parts of the victim one by one up to the top of the 
altar and threw them upon the great fire; the priests upon the 
steps of the temple intoned the benediction ; the altar priest 
offered the oblation, the high priest's sacrificial cakes, and last 
of all the wine. At the moment of the libation, upon a signal 
from the master of ceremonies, the cymbals clashed, two priests 
gave a blast npon their trumpets, and the chorus of Levites set 
up the song NA day ; when they paused, the trumpeters hlew 
another blast, and all who were in the court prostrated them- 
selves nine times in all. 

The same ceremonies were repeated in the evening by the 
same priests—no fresh drawings were held— except the removal 
of the ashes from the great altar and the renewing of the fires, 
which took place only їп the morning. 


As the daily burnt offering was made for the people, 
the people was represented at it each morning and 
evening by a deputation appointed for the purpose (the 
апі? ha-ma‘émdd, called also azsé kol-[sr@él).2 There 

1 On the blemishes which made them unfit, see above, § 26. 

2 M. Ta'ánith 42, Tos. Ta'ánith 42 f. A similar delegation 


of twelve laymen appears at the Samaritan Passover as cele- 
brated in our own time; see Petermann, Reisen, 1 236. 
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was such a delegation of the laity for each of the twenty- 
four weekly courses of priests. Any members of a 
deputation who were not present with their fellows in 
the temple held a special synagogne service at home. 
‘The age of this institution is not known; it long out- 
lived the destrnction of the temple.! 

In addition to the daily burnt offerings more numerous 
sacrifices were made on the sabbaths and new moons, 
the first of the seventh month (civil new 


жа сүс e year), the three season feasts, and the 
goce Day of Atonement. Nu. 28 f., which 


fixes the kind and number of the 
victims for these occasions, is late (see NUMBERS, § 
10); but the multiplication of public as well as private 
sacrifices at festivals is common, and doubtless ancient 


among the Israelites as well as other peoples.? 

On the Sabhath the additional (әй 5:72) sacrifice was a burnt 
offering of two yearling he lambs, with their oblation and 
libation according to rule (two tenths of an ephah of fine flour 
with one half a hin of oil, and half a hin of wine; cp Ex. 2940 
Nu. 1547 etc.) The sacrifice—like all the additional sacrifices 
-—was made immediately after the morning holocaust, by the 
same priests, and with the same rites. The priests of the out- 
going course pronounced at the proper place an additional 
benediction on those of the incoming course (M. 7'dmid 5 1). 
For the new moon are prescribed (Nu. 28 11-12) two bullocks, a 
ram, and seven yearlinz he lambs as burnt offerings, with the 
oblation and libation demanded for each by the rule in Nu. 
151-12, with the regular ritnal; further, a he goat as a sin 
offering for the people (below, § 37). At the Passover, from the 
first (fifteenth of Nisan) to the seventh day of the feast inclusive, 
were offered daily the same additional victims as on the new 
moon (Nu. 28 19-24) ; on the second day (sixteenth of Nisan),4 
besides these, one he lamb as a burnt offering in connection 
with the wave sheaf (Lev. 23 10-13; see below, 8345). At Pente- 
cost, the same additional offerings as on the first of the month, 
the oblation from the new flour (* the two loaves,' Lev. 23 15-21 ; 
see § 344), and with this bread, one bullock, two rams, and 
seven he lambs as burnt offerings and a he goat as a sin offer- 
ing ;5 finally, two he lambs as peace offerings of the people (see 
below, $ 40). 

The first of the seventh month, the civil new year, was cele- 
brated by the so-called Feast of Trumpets. lts sacrifices are, 
first, the daily holocaust ; second, the offerings for the new moon ; 
and third, the sacrifices proper to the season—viz., one hullock, 
one ram, and seven yearling he lambs as burnt offerings, with 
their oblations, and a he goat for a sin offering (Nu. 29 1-6). 
If the day was also a sabbath, the additional victims for the 
sabpath were offered directly after the daily sacrifice. The 
order of victims in each is—bullocks, rams, lambs, goats ; which 
is to be noted, because by general rule the sin offering should 
precede burnt offerings. The additional offerings of the Day of 
Atonement (roth of the seventh month) are the same as those 
of the New Year's day (Nu. 297-11); the piacular sacrifices of 
Lev.16 are distinct (see below, $ 37) At Tabernacles, the 
greatest feast of the year, the additional sacrifices are multiplied 
prodigiously (Nu. 29 12 /7.). They begin on the first day (15th) 
with thirteen bullocks. two rams, and fourteen lambs as burnt 
offerings, with their respective oblations and libations severally, 
and a he goat as a sin offering. Оп the succeeding days the 
number of bullocks diminishes by one each day, so that on the 
seventh day there are seven bullocks, the other victims remain- 
ing throughout the same. On the eighth day the sacrifice con- 
sists of one bullock, one ram, and seven he lambs as a burnt 
offering with their oblations and libations, and a he goat as a 
sin offering (Nu. 29 35-38). At this feast all the twenty-four 
courses of priests took part. in a fixed order GV. Sukkāh 56). 
A ceremony peculiar to Tabernacles was the libation of water; 
sec below, § 35. 


Ex. 2530 merely prescribes that bread shall always 
stand on the table before Yahwé; more particular 
в directions are given in Lev. 245-9 

34a. Shewbread. (see Leviticus, § 21). The bread 
was made of fine flour, two tenths of an ephah of which 
was required for each loaf. Twelve such loaves were 


1 See Hamburger, RE 2 887 8 

2 See above, § 21 (Ezekiel). 

3 See, eg., for the Egyptians, Erman, Aegypten, 375 f. | for 
the Greeks, Stengel, Xultusaltertümer?), 97. 

4 See Now. ZZA 2176; Passover, § 15. 

5 This duplication results from taking the laws in Nu. 28 and 
Lev. 23 as independent of each other; see К. ‘Akiba in Mond- 
ддд 456. tis possible that the practice was not so lavish as 
this exegesis ; cp R. Tarphon, dc. 

6 See above, $ 14. Heb. Duan сть (15. 216[7] Ех. 25 зо 


35 13 39 36), cp Babylonian akal pant; also nzwpen 9. from its 
arrangement on the tahle (т Ch. 9 3228 29 Neh. 1034); TAI i» 


Nu.47. B usually prot тўс пробєсєос (so in NT), Vg. panes 
proposttionis. 
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baked and set upon the table in two piles of six each; 
frankincense in golden urns stood beside them. The 
bread was changed every sabbath ; the loaves that were 
removed were eaten by the priests within the precincts 
(‘in a holy place’). 
Additional details are derived from Josephus and the Mishna.1 
The loaves were unleavened ; the dough was mixed with water 
only—not, like other oblations, with oil. They were, as we 
should infer from the quantity of flour, of considerable size; 
according to the Mishna, shaped like a brick, ten handbreadths 
long, five wide, and seven fingers thick. In the Chronicler's time 
the loaves were made by a family of Kohathite Levites (1 Ch. 
932); in the first century of our era by a family of priests named 
Garmo, with whom the art was a secret.? They were moulded 
in forms, and baked in a chamber on tbe N. side of the temple 
court. The loaves were piled on two salvers, six on each. On 
the sabbath four priests of the outgoing course entered the 
temple to remove the old loaves and frankincense, followed by 
four of the new course, two bearing the salvers with the new 
bread, and two the urns of fresh frankincense. The change was 
so effected that there was no moment when there was not bread 
upon the table. The last week's oblation was carried out, the 
frankincense burned on the great altar (at the close of the 
additional sacrifices of the sabbath), and the loaves equally 
divided between the incoming and the outgoing course of 
priests ; each course gave some of its loaves to the high priest. 

Ex. 25 29 provides vessels for wine to stand upon the table, as 
well as for the bread and the frankincense ; according to 1 Macc. 
122, Antiochus Epiphanes carried off with the table its flagons 
and chalices.3 It is not likely that empty cups were set before 
Yahwe ; but there is no reference in the OT to the presentation 
of wine with the shewbread, and neither Josephus nor the 
Mishna mentions it.4 See § 35. 

Two interesting survivals of ancient agricultural rites 
are the presentation of the sheaf of barley at the Pass- 
‚„„ over and of the two loaves at Р 

34b. Peculiar У sat Pent 
Я (Lev. 239-14 15-20; see LEVITICUS, § 
oblations. Re : 

20) Тһе old /óràA (incorporated in 
H) required in the case of the Passover that at the be- 
ginning of harvest a first-fruit sheaf of barley should be 
brought to the priest (at the local holy place), who should 
wave it before Yahwe ; until this has been done the new 
crop may not be used in any way—in bread, parched 
corn, or grits (see above, $ 14). When this rite was 
made part of the public cultus of the temple in Jernsalem 
its character was greatly changed. The reaping of the 
barley (on the night preceding the sixteenth of Nisan) 
became a liturgical act ; the sheaf itself was not waved, 
but the grain was threshed, winnowed, cleansed, 
roasted, ground, sifted, etc., in the temple preeincts, 
mixed with oil, like the ordinary m/vAdh, ‘waved,’ and 
burnt. The accompanying sacrifice was a vearling 
lamb as a burnt offering (Lev. 23 r2 f. ). 
The two leavened loaves of new wheat flour at 
Pentecost (§ 14) were also originally a local offering ; 
in later times they were presented in the temple for the 
whole people. The preparation of the fine flour, and 
the leavening and baking of the loaves, are minutely 
regulated. Two yearling lambs are presented with 
the loaves, waved before Yahwe, and offered as peace 
offerings ($ 40). The bread does not come upon the 
altar, but is eaten by the priests. The additional burnt 
offerings on this day have been enumerated above 
($33. . 
А libation of wine and an oblation accompany every 
public burnt offering: the daily holocaust (Nu. 287 f. 
TC 5 Ex. 294o0/.); the additional burnt 

ә , 

Зе Шамов: offerings on sabbaths, new moons, 
and festivals (Lev. 23183; Nu. 28914 2918 etc. 33 39); 
the lamb offered with the first sheaf (Lev. 2313); and 
the bullock of burnt offering sacrificed with the sin 
offering of the congregation (Nu. 1524). 
of offering wine is referred to only in Nn. 287: ‘in th 
holy place (viapz, év тё ayiw) offer a libation of stron 


drink (334, cíkepa) to Yahwe. 


1 Ant. їйї. 66, 107. See esp. Af. MénaAotA Yi f. 

2 M. Vou 3811; M. Shékálim 513 Jer. SAckálim 48d, 
еіс. On the special art of baking sacrificial cakes see Athenaeus 
3 115a. 

3 See also Zp. Arist., ed. Thackeray, 532,8 

3 Ex. 309 prohibits a libation on the inner altar. 

5 See above, 88 14 and зга. 
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The passage is difficult ; 5d» is not elsewhere prescribed for 
libations ; if ‘old wine’ (Tg.) or ‘unmixed wine’ 1s meant it is 
hard to see why the unusual term should he used (cp WINE); 
equally strange is a libation in the temple itself, yet the words 
admit no other natural explanation. 


The oblation, of which the libation is a standing 
accessory, was offered on the great altar, and there, 
undoubtedly, the libation accompanying the burnt offer- 
ings also was made. Evidence that this was the custom 
is given by Sirach (50 15 [16/. ]) : the high priest ‘stretched 
forth his hand to the chalice and made a libation of the 
blood of the grape ; he poured it out at the base of the 
altar, a fragrance well pleasing to the Most High the 
universal king’; so also Jos. zíz£.iii94. In the same 
way the rite is described by Maimonides.! ЛИ. .1/ёла- 
oth 86 names some places where the best wine for the 
temple service was produced, and forbids wine grown 
or prepared under certain conditions. It must be pure 
natural wine, not sweetened, smoked, or boiled. 

One of the most striking ceremonies of the Feast of 
Tabernacles was the libation of water which was made 
every morning during the seven days of the feast at the 
same time as the libation of wine accompanying the 
morning holocaust.? The water was carried up from 
Siloam through the water-gate, and poured into a basin 
on the top of the altar at the SW. corner, the wine 
being poured into another. The bringing of the water 
into the precincts was accompanied by trumpet-blasts 
and loud jubilation.’ 

The oblation in the sacra publica was not accom- 
panied, as was that of individuals ($ 31 4), by a portion 

of frankincense burned on the great altar. 
36. Incense; р pi f thi i qM 
cM n place of this, a costly compound in 
cense was burned on the small altar in 
the temple at the morning and the evening sacrifice (see 
INCENSE, $ 6 /). Urns of frankincense stood on the 
table of shewbread ; the contents were removed every 
sabbath and burned on the outer altar (above, $ 342). 
Salt was required with all publie as well as all private 
offerings; even the compound incense contained 5ай, 
Large quantities of salt were consumed in the temple ; 
Josephus (.-£z£. xii. 33) records that Antiochus the Great 
ordered 375 medimni (annually) to be delivered to the 
Jews for the maintenance of the worship.* Rock salt 
(‘Sodom salt ') is specified in the formula for the com- 
pounding of incense, and was doubtless used for other 
purposes (sce SALT, $ 2). 

(a) Stated sin offerings at new moons and feasts. 
With the additional burnt offerings (Nu. 28 f. ; above, 
8 33) it is ordered that one he goat (vyw) 


shall be sacrifieed as a sin offering on 
the new moon, on each of the seven days 
of Unleavened Bread, at Pentecost,? on the first of the 
seventh month, on the tenth of the same month, on the 
seven days of Tabernacles, and on the closing (eighth) 
day of that festival. No special rules for these sin 
offerings are given in the Pentateuch; the ritual is 
doubtless the same as that described in Lev. 9:5, cp 
8-11; that is, identical with that of the private sin 
offering ($ 28 а), except that there is no imposition of 
hands (.M. 1/éndhoth 97); the flesh was eaten by the 
priests under the same restrictions as that of the private 
sin offering.$ 

(2) The sin offerings of the Day of Atonement. Хи. 


37. Public 
piacula. 


l Ma'dse hak-korbainoth, 21. R. Abraham b. David, on the 
contrary, holds that the wine—as at the water lihation at Taber- 
nacles—was poured into a basin on the top of the altar, whence 
It was carried off by a drain. This difference need not much 
Concern us. 

2 M. Sukkah 49, 51: Sukkah sta&, cp 425, 44a, 4825; 
Jer. Sukkah 555; Ta'ánith за; Kash ha-Shanah 16a, etc. 

3 For an explanation of the rite see NATURE WorsuipP, $ 4. 

4 Ер Ezra 69 722, Jos. Ant, xiii. 2 3. 

5 The sin offering of Lev. 23 19 is thought by most critics to 
be an interpolation from Nn. 2827 77 ; the Jews, however, de- 
cide that it was distinct from that. See AZ. Wéndhoth 42; Jos. 
Ant, iii. 10 6, | 

6 See Jos. Ant. ii. 105. This is the rule for all sin offerings 
whose blood is not brought into the holy place. 
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2911 demands, with the additional burnt offerings, a he 
goat as a sin offering, ‘ beside the goat of atonement ’— 
that is, the goat chosen by lot in the special rites of the 
day as a hattath (Lev.165913). It was offered after 
the peculiar expiatory ceremonies of the day, with the 
ordinary ritual; its flesh was eaten. 

The propria of the Day of Atonement (Lev. 16)! 
begin with the sacrifice by the high priest of a bull as a 
sin offering for himself and the priesthood in general ;? 
its blood was carried by him into the ' most holy place' 
and sprinkled there in a minutely prescribed manner. 
The sin offering of the congregation, a he goat, was 
next offered, and its blood in like manner sprinkled in 
the adytum. The blood of both was then applied to 
the horns of the altar and sprinkled with the finger 
seven times upon the altar—that is, according to the 
later practice if not to the original intention of the 
law, the altar of incense (Ex. 3010); ep Lev. 4718; the 
rest of the blood was poured out at the base of the 
great altar. The usual parts of both victims were 
burned on the altar of burnt offerings ; the rest of the 
flesh (cut up as for an 'Z/d£), with the head, legs, in- 
wards, and hide, were carried out to the place where 
the ashes from the altar were emptied, and there con- 
sumed by fire. The general rule is that the flesh of sin 
offerings whose blood is brought into the temple must 
not be eaten (Lev. 63o[23], cp 4711, ete. 1627). The 
attendant who thus comes in contact with the holy flesh 
is unclean, and must bathe before again coming into 
the city (Lev. 1628, ep Nu. 195-10). 

(c) Occasional sin offerings. The sin offering of the 
anointed priest (Lev. 43-12) must be regarded as public, 
because the premiss is that his inadvertent transgression 
has brought evil consequences upon the people (42 /. ). 
'The victim is a bull; the blood is taken into the holy 
place, sprinkled seven times before the veil, and applied 
to the horns of the altar of incense; the subsequent 
procedure is the same as in the case of the high priest's 
bull on the Day of Atonement. The sin offering of the 
whole congregation (Lev. 4 13-21) for an unknown trans- 
gression, the consequences of which they suffer, is a 
bull; the imposition of hands is by the elders; the 
minister is the high priest; the ritual is the sanie as in 
his own sin offering above. An older parallel to Lev. 
413-21 is Nu. 1522-26.3 The sacrifices here required 
are a bull as a burnt offering, with the regular oblation 
and libation, and a he goat as a sin offering. It is 
assumed that the ordinary ritual is followed ; the flesh 
is eaten by the priests. 

(d) Sin offerings in ceremonies of consecration.4 Tn 
the consecration of priests, Ex. 291 f£ (cp Lev. 81 f), a 
bull is offered as a sin offering, with the usual ritual; 
the flesh, hide, and offal are destroyed by fire. Similarly 
in the inaugural sacrifices of Aaron, Lev. 9, he sacrifices 
for himself a bull-calf as a sin offering with the same 
rites. Тһе disposition of the flesh is not mentioned ; 
from v. 15 it may be inferred that it was burned ; but a 
late passage (1016-20) maintains that it should have been 
eaten, since it did not fall under the rule of 630. At the 
dedication of the Levites (Nu. 88) a bull is sacrificed as 
a sin offering without specification of the ritual. 

In addition to the several sin offerings of the Day of 
Atonement, a goat, on whose head the sins of the people 
had been solemnly laid by the high 
priest, was sent away into the wilder- 
ness 'to Azazel' (see ATONEMENT, 
Dav ОЕ; AZAZEL)  'This was the great expiation for 
the sins of the year (see below, § 51). Another 


38. Scape-goat; 
red heifer, 


1 See ATONEMENT, Dav or. 

2 Inasmuch as the purification of the priest is an indispensable 
preliminary to the grand /ѓасија of the day, this sin offering is 
here classed with the sacra publica. 

3 Rabbinical exegesis harmonised them by interpreting Nu. 
15 22 of the sin of idolatry as the violation of all the command. 
ments, 50/72 loc., Hdrdyath 85. 

1 The consecration sin offerings are not without significance 
for the theory of such piacula. 
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peculiar rite which, though widely differing from | 
ordinary sacrifice, must be mentioned here, is the | 
burning of the red heifer, with whose ashes is prepared | 
a holy water that purges the uncleanness arising from 
contact with a dead body (Nu. 19). ‘The rites, as de- 
scribed in the Mishna (Prah), are plainly assimilated 
to those of a burnt offering (sce CLEAN AND UNCLEAN, 
$ 17; NUMBERS, $ 20). Another noteworthy 
piaculum is the slaying of a heifer to atone for a 
murder the perpetrator of which cannot be detected 
(Dt. 211-9). 
In the directions for the consecration of Aaron and his 
sons (Ex. 29, cp Lev. 8), after the sacrifice of a bull as a 
sin offering (above, 8 37) and a ram as 
39a. Instal- à burnt offering, another rain, called. the 
‘installation ram’ (m53 Sx, v. 22) is 
offered. Its blood is rubbed on the tip 
of the candidate's right ear, on his right thumb, and 
his right great toe ;! the blood is then dashed against 
the altar as in other sacrifices. To the parts usually 
burned upon the altar in the sacritice of a sheepasa 
peace offering, is added in this case the right leg, which 
in a layman's sacrifice would fall to the priest. From а 
basket containiug loaves of bread, cakes made with oil, 
and wafers smeared with oil—all of fine tlour (cp Lev. 
711 f., $ 30)—one of each kind is taken and placed, 
with the altar portions and the leg, on Aaron's hands, 
and ' waved’ by Moses before Yahwe. ‘They are then | 
burned upon the altar. ‘The breast of the ram, which | 


lation of 
priests. 


Moses waves before Yahwe, is his portion; the rest of 
the lesh of the ram is boiled in a holy place and, with 
the remainder of the contents of the basket, eaten by 
the newly consecrated priests. Any that is left till 
morning must be burned; it may not be eaten after 
that time. It is implied in Ex. 2929 7% (secondary) 
that the same ceremony is to be performed whenever a | 
high priest is to be inducted ; cp Lev. 833 % 

In Ex. 2036 /, the blood of the bull offered as the 
sin offering of the priests also purifies the altar (^ re- 
moves its sin,’ 'expiates for it’; see 
below, $ 45); cp Ezek.4318 7% Thus 
the altar becomes ‘very holy’; what- 
soever touches it is thereby made sacred (Z.z., belongs 
to God). Ina still later supplement, Ex. 3026 7, the 
holy anointing oil is applied to the tent and all its 
furniture, as well as to the priests. 

Peace offerings were ordinarily private sacrifices ; the 
feast of the worshippers was thcir characteristic feature. 

40 Posen It is, indeed, upt improbable that at 

5 ;, the high festivals the kings furnished 

offerings in ue be E 

sacra publica. animals in great numbers (as their free- 

will offerings) for the assembled people, 
and Ezekie? plainly contemplates the continuance of this 
custom (1517); but in P there is no recognition of 
offerings of this kind. In the completed sacrificial 
System there are, however, certain public or quasi- 
public sacrifices which fall under this head. The instal- 
lation ram of the priests (Ex. 29) is plainly a peace 
offering with certain pecnliar rites, The inaugural 
sacrifices of Aaron in Lev. 9 include an animal from 
the herd (>) and a ram as peace offerings for the 
people; whether the author means it to be understood 
that their flesh was eaten by representatives of the 
people or by the priests is not clear. The annual 
sacrifice of the two lambs offered with the two loaves of 
new wheat bread at Pentecost (Lev. 2810) are public 
peace offerings ;? the flesh fell to the priests and was 
very holy. With this exception the rule holds that all 
public sacrifices are either burnt offerings or sin 
offerings. 


39b. Consecra- 
tion of altar. 


1 The aspersion of blood and anointing oil on the vestments of 
the priest is a later addition, 

2 This results from transferring a local rite in which the 
lambs were real S¢@dmii to the central sanctuary ; see $$ 14 
and 344, 
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III. BELIEFS AND IDEAS 


The prevailing conception of sacrifice and offering in 
the OT is that of a gift or present to God. The two 
a1 Bacrifibs & generic terms d and олдан both 

gift to God. express this. idea. ‚_.Мїлдай applies 

equally to Cain's gift of the fruits. of 

the earth and to Abel's of animals from his flock (Gen. 
43-5, J). The same word is used of a gift to a fellow- 
man аз a token of friendship (Is. 891), an act of 
homage (т 5.1027 1 К.1025), tribute to a suzerain 
(Judg. 3 15 17 f. 2 S. 82 6), to propitiate a powerful 
person who has been wronged or offended (Gen. 3213 18 
3310/. ), or to procure favour and assistance (Gen. 43 тт ff. 
Hos. 106), etc, In the later technical language of the 
ritual олдан, ' present,’ is the comprehensive name for 
sacrifice and offering of every kind. The general rule 
that no man should come into the presence of God 
without a gift holds in all ages; see Ex. 2315 3420 Dt. 
1616, Ecclus. 854 1/4. Hdgigdh 11. Gifts to God were 
made with the same variety of motive as to man. 
Theophrastus names three; homage, gratitude, and 
need (9 yap da тшй» ў da хар» 1) дій xpeiav Tov 
áya0dv, ap. Porphyry, De abstin. 924). Philo distin- 
guishes sacrifices in which men pay to God the 
honour due to him with no self-regarding motive from 
those brought for the benefit of the offerer, either that 
he may obtain good things or be delivered from evils.2 

The commonest gift to God is something to eat and 
drink, the flesh of the domestic animals used for food 
by the Israclites, grain, fruit, oil and wine.? The 
phrase ‘food of God’ (mab cnb), which occurs re- 
peatedly even in comparatively late contexts (see Lev. 
2168172: 2225 [H], Ezek. 447 cp 1619; also Lev. 311 
16 Nu. 282 24), shows to what end such offerings were 
made; єр Dt.3238: the gods whom the Israelites 
worshipped ‘eat the fat of their sacrifices and drink the 
wine of their libations’; see also the protest of Ps. 5033. 
Doubtless those who first used the phrase ‘food of 
God’ meant it quite literally (see the end of the third 
tablet of the Babylonian Cosmogonic Epic), though 
observation and reflection may have early led men to 
draw the distinction which modern peoples in low 
planes of culture often make between the visible things 
offered and their subtle essence or 'soul' which the 
deity extracts for his enjoyment— a conception as 
literal, though not so crass, as the other. The mode 
of presentation varies. The shewbread (originally ac- 
companied, doubtless, by wine; see above, $ 344) was 
kept standing continually on a table in the house of 
Yahwe (т &. 216 Ex. 2530 Lev. 24 5-9); in animal 
sacrifices certain parts—in the holocaust all the flesh— 
of the victim were consumed by fire upon the altar, as 
were also sacrificial cakes of various kinds and unbaked 
dough ; other offerings, as the firstfruits, were set down 
before the altar with а dedicatory formula (Dt. 26 4-10), 
or ‘waved’; that is, with one of those fictions so common 
in ritual, in make-believe thrown upon the fire. 

The custom of burning the offerings to God upon 
a sacrificial fire seems to have been adopted by the 
Israelites after their settlement in Canaan, from the older 
inhabitants (see above, $ 12), probably without much 
inquiry or reflection about the significance of the new 
mode or the reason forit. "The verb which is commonly 
used, however (£///er, sce above, $ 11), implies that the 
object was not so much to consume by fire as to make a 
savoury smoke (see INCENSE, § т and n. т). In this 
fragrant smoke, as it arises, the finer essence of the 
gift, ctherealised, is conveyed to the deity. This is 
с See above, $$ 11, 24. Cpalsoin NT, Mt. 523,8 84 28124 
TS vict. Offer. 8 4,2240 Mangey. On the relation of 
Philo's analysis to Theophrastus, see Bernays, 82 /: 103 f. 

3 Dotations and votive offerings to temples which do not fall 
under the definition of sacrifice are not considered in this article. 
See VoTIVE OFFERINGS. 


4 Cp Zl. 1317, etc. Porphyry explains the burning as an 
arabavarigey (De abstin. 2 5). 
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manifestly an advance upon the setting before God of 
food and drink just as the worshippers use them. 

The offering by fire (2582, mrN)produces a ‘soothing—that is, 
an agreeable —odour' (eZ nthdeh, nhan Gen. 8 21, J; 
often in the ritual laws). Yahwé ‘smells’ this odour, and is 
appeased or gratified by it (Gen. S21 15. 2619); when he is 
angry he will not enjoy the smell of it, that is, he rejects the 
sacrifice (Lev. 2631 Am.521), The burning of aromatic gums 
and spices is a later refinement (see INCENSE, § 3); the ideas 
which prompt it are the ѕате,1 


All common private sacrifices (sebah, Sldmim, tódáA), 
whether obligatory or voluntary, were accompanied by 
со] а feast, in which the offerer participated 
42. Sacrificial with his family, neighbours, and guests. ? 
Beasts. Since these feasts were held ‘before 
Yahwé,' at the holy place, after God had received his 
portion, it is a natural surmise that a meal in which 
God and men join is an essential feature of ordinary 
sacrifice, and that the hospitality of table communion is 
a pledge and bond of friendship between God and his 
worshippers as it is among men, a bond closer than 
that which is established by the acceptance of a gift. It 
must be admitted, however, that this conception of the 
nature and efficacy of sacrifice is nowhere distinctly 
expressed in the OT, and it is difficult to say how 
clearly it was present in the consciousness of Israelite 
worshippers.? Much less do our sources throw any 
light upon the origin of such a conception. The 
scholars who contend that the sacrificial meal was 
primitively not a mere hospitable fellowship but sacra- 
mental communion in the divine life of a totem animal, 
do not maintain that the Israelites in OT times regarded 
their sacrifices in any such way; the most that would 
be claimed is that certain survivals in the cultus and 
superstitions without it point to this as the original 
character and significance of the sacriticial feast. 

It is clear, however, that whether the feast at the 
sanctuary was conceived of as a table-companionship of 
God and men or not, it must actually have strengthened 
the bond of religion by the sense of God's presence and 
friendliness. 

Our investigation in the first part of this article of the 
history of Israelite sacrifices and of the ritual has shown 

43. Blood that from first to last the utmost im- 

of victim, Portance attaches to the disposition of 
the victim’s blood. Indeed, it may be 
said that this is the one universal and indispensable 
constituent of sacrifice. When Saul's victorious followers 
rushed upon the spoil of the Philistines and began to 
Slay cattle and eat them, the king had a great stone 
rolled up, and commanded that they should slaughter 
there, and not sin against Yahwè by eating ' with the 
blood,’ that is the flesh of animals whose blood had not 
been poured out at a sacrificial stone or altar TS: 
1432-34); cp Lev. 173 J: (see LEVITICUS, 8 IS) We 
have seen that in Arab sacrifice also the pouring of the 
blood upon the sacred stone or anointing of it with 
blood was the essential rite. This use of sacrificial 
blood is older than the offering of part of the victim by 
fire, and is the necessary antecedent of the feast, its 
religious consecration. ‘The offering or application of 
the blood cannot very well be regarded asa gift to God, 
or as a mere incident in the preparation for a com- 
munion meal. Itis, indeed, plain in the OT itself that 
the ideas and beliefs that are connected with the use of 
Sacrificial blood belong to a different and a more primi- 
tive circle of ideas. 

In the application of blood to the doorposts and 
lintels of a house to prevent ‘the DESTROYER’ (g.v.) 
from entering to slay the ininates (see above, 8 7) we have 
an instance of the belief that the blood of a victim serves 
аз а protection against disease and death; that is, in 


1 Cp the Babylonian Flood Tablet, 2 160% 

2 See above, $ 11. The flesh of the trespass offering and of 
all ordinary sin offerings furnished a banquet for the priests. 

3 The idea of communion in sacrifice with the deity is ex- 
pounded by Paul, т Cor. 10 18-21. 
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primitive apprehension, against the spirits which cause 
these evils. To the same end the modern Arab rubs 
the blood of a sacrifice upon his tent-ropes, or smears 
it upon his camels (Doughty, Ar. Des. 1409). It is 
said that in an outbreak of cholera at Hamath in 1875 
Christians procured blood from the slaughter-house and 
made with it a cross on the door of every room in their 
houses (Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religion To-day, 
197 f., cp 181, 189 f.). With the same motive sacri- 
ficial blood is applied to sick persons or animals—the 
same power which averts evil can expel it. The use of 
blood in ‘purifications’ is similar. The leper whom 
the priest’s inspection proves to be free from the 
disease is sprinkled with water mingled with the blood 
of a bird,! while another bird after being dipped in the 
bloody water is allowed to fly away.? In the later rite 
blood is applied to the man’s «ar, hand, and foot. It is 
not improbable that in other purifications the blcod was 
primitively applied to the person to be cleansed, rather 
than to the altar only, as in the actual ritual of the 
‘sin offering.’ The efficacy of blood in removing un- 
cleanness is exemplified also in ceremonies of dedication 
for the temple or altar, and for their periodical purifica- 
tion from accidental and unknown defilement, as well 
as in the consecration of priests;? the removal of 
'uncleanness' and the establishment or restoration of 
‘holiness’ are effected by the same means. 

Different from these uses of blood as a means of 
averting or removing disease and defilement is the dis- 
position made of it in ordinary sacrifice, where it is 
poured, splashed, or smeared upon the sacrificial stone 
(massébih, altar).4 The significance of this rite seems 
to be that by it the sacrifice is not only brought im- 
mediately to the attention of the deity to whom it is 
offered, but—at least in earlier conception—physically 
conveyed to him; in Arab sacrifice nothing else is 
made his. Covenant ceremonies like that in Ex. 24 4-8, 
in which the blood is applied both to the altar and to 
the people—that is, to the two contracting parties, as 
in blood covenants between men—are also to be noted. 
The profane use of blood is stringently prohibited ; to 
taste blood, or flesh with blood in it, is one of the worst 
and most dangerous things a man can do. Domestic 
animals were in old times slaughtered at the sacrificial 
stone and the blood poured out there; after the 
abolition of the high places it must be allowed to drain 
into the ground, as that of beasts killed in hunting had 
previously been. The blood of some species of sacrifice 
made taboo everything it touched. 

The common root of these diverse uses and restric- 
tions is the almost universal belief that blood is a fluid 
in which inheres mysterious potency, no less dangerous 
when misused than efficacious when properly employed. 
In the outpouring of the blood at the sacrificial stone 
we may perhaps recognise the feeling that this is the 
safest disposition of it, as well as the belicf of a some- 
what more developed theology that it belongs to the 
deity of right. What makes the blood so powerful for 
good or ill is that the lifeisin it; the theory of Lev. 17 x1 
is based on a fact of the simplest observation. 

Many of the practices that have been noted above 
manifestly originated in an animistic nature religion, in 
which alone they have meaning. In the national 
religion of Israel they become part of the worship of 
Yahwé or of the custom of the people under his 
sanction. "This connection logically involves a change 
of apprehension: the rites are not efficacious by the 
inherent potency of the blood or the virtue of the 

1 Cp the ‘water of uncleanness^ containing the ashes of the 
red heifer in purification from contact with death. 

? Cp the Arah custom of release from widowhood, Таў, 
v. T0 18; Wellh. Heid., 171; WRS Reh Sem., 422. 

3 That this ceremony was felt to bea purification is shown by 
the imitation of it in the late rite for the cleansing of the leper, 
Lev. 14 14 7% 

4 Curtiss, of. cit. ch. 15, has collected many modern instances 


in which the blood of a victim is smeared on the portal of a 
shrine, which takes the place of the old sacred stone. 
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operation, but as the means which God has appointed. 
‘The more positive the conception of religion becomes, 
the less motive there is to seek any other explanation 
of such practices than that God has commanded them. 
If, finally, the irrationality of such ceremonies comes to 
be felt, and their incongruity with spiritual religion, 
allegory and symbolism will find some profound signiti- 
cance in them. Yet the ignorant multitude will doubt- 
less continue to have faith in the virtue of the ceremony 
itself, and to understand better than their teachers its 
true import, because the old animism is still a reality to 
them. 

А corresponding change is wrought in the conception 
of'uncleanness.' Whereas originally it was a physical 
thing whose evil was in itself, it becomes in the national 
religion a pollution offensive to Yahwė; it is incom- 
patible with his holiness and the holiness which he 
demands of all that approach him; its consequences 
are not only natural but penal; it requires to be not 
merely purged but expiated. Uneleanness is in this light 
а moral wrong, and involves guilt. On the other hand, 
a not inconsiderable class of what we regard as moral 
offences were included in the category of taboos requir- 
ing purifications. We have difficulty in realising that 
guilt was believed to have the same physically con- 
tagious quality as uncleanness—one man who had 
touched Zérem (nnn) could infect and bring defeat upon 
a whole army (Josh. 7). Almost equally strange to us 
is the notion that guilt, like uncleanness, can be con- 
tracted without knowledge and intention ; and that the 
first intimation a man may have that he has offended 
God is that he suffers the consequences (dlam), with 
its converse, that misfortune is the evidence that 
he has offended without knowing how. These are 
things, however, which must be kept in mind if we 
are to understand the piacular aspects of Israelite 
sacrifices. 

А man who has offended God may seek to propitiate 
him by a gift, as he might an earthly ruler; so David 
in the time of plague offers burnt 
offerings in the threshing floor of 
Araunah (2 S. 2418-25). More fre- 
quently, perhaps, he made a vow that if God's anger 
under which he was suffering were withdrawn, he would 
make him a specified sacrifice, either holocaust or peace 
offering,? or both together, with such and such victims. 
This was probably in all periods the most numerous 
class of votive offerings. The same means by which 
man in prosperity sought the continuance and increase 
of God's favour were employed to recover it when in 
any way it had been lost. 


44. Propitiation 
and expiation. 


The special дѓасиѓа called sin offerings have a very limited 
range of employment (see above, $ 284). They are prescribed 
chiefly for unintentional ceremonial faults or as purifications ; 
the trespass offering is even more narrowly restricted (above, 
$ 27). "The great expiation for the whole people, in later times 
at least, was rhe scape-goat ; not any form of sacrifice. 


Sacrifices offered to propitiate the offended deity 
require no peculiar rites ; the outpouring of the blood, 
the burning of the fat or of the holocaust, are precisely 
the same as when these species of sacrifice are made, 
say, in gratitude for the signal goodness of God. The 
blood of the sin offering is smeared upon the horns of 
the altar instead of being splashed against its corners; but 
whatever the origin of this difference may be,? we may, 
in view of the whole character of the даги, confidently 
affirm that it is not a purposed heightening of the 
application. 

In the discussion of Hebrew ideas concerning the 


1 The constant tendency is to assimilate ceremonies of pro- 
tection or purification to the ritual of sacrifice to God. 

2 Neither sin offering nor trespass offering could be vowed. 

3 If a conjecture may be allowed, we may surmise that the 
presence of the polluted man requires a purification of the altar ; 
or that the blood which in the primitive rite was applied to the 
person of the man to be cleansed has in the cult been transferred 
to the altar. 
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effect and operation of sacrifice the meaning of the 
verb &rpper with its cognate words 

45. Effect оѓ VP has filled Hs Ds and 

sacrifice; 5 199705 has filled a large place; and, 

e ' by a fault of method which has been 

' fruitful of error in the study of the OT, 
the investigation has frequently set out from etymological 
assumptions instead of from the plain facts of usage. 

Adpher, a word of jural associations, is the means—payment, 
gift, bribe—by which a man buys himself off from the con- 
sequences of his deed: see Ex. 21 зо (=a ransom for his life), 
Nu. 35 31-33 Prov. 6 35 138 Job3324 Am. 512 15.123 (bribe; 
cp 1s. 47 11); Ex. 3012 (head money) The verb Айде (de. 
nominative use of the intensive stem) means to make satisfaction 
by such means; see especially 2 5. 213 Gen. 3220 [21]. Since 
the object is to avert the consequences of misdoing, the verb 
often signifies to seek or procure remission, without regard toa 
material satisfaction, to propitiate; thus Ex. 32 зо (Moses' in: 
tercession with God for forgiveness of the people's sin), cp 2 Ch. 
3018. The passives regularly mean ‘be forgiven,’ e.g., Is. 22 14 
15.314 Dt.218; and conversely the active, frequently, * for- 
give,’ e.g., Ezek. 1663 Jer.1823. With these senses and uses 
in common life and religion the uses,which we should call 
specifically ritnal connect themselves. Offences against God 
are not confined ro moral wrong-doing ; the infringement—even 
unwitring—of ceremonial rules or of the many laws concern- 
ing *uncleanness' may have dire consequences unless expiated, 
"Ге defilement may be contracted by things as well as by persons, 
and these also require to be purged in a similar way; in the 
consecration of a new altar it is necessary to ‘remove its sin,’ to 
“expiate’ (Aipfer) the altar (Ezek. 43 20 26);1 the semi-annual 
purification of rhe temple is a removal of the sin of the sanctuary, 
an expiation of the house (Ezek. 45 20); cp Ex. 2936 f. Lev. 815 
I6 15 24. The sacrifices or rites, of whatever nature, by which 
lie consequences of unwitting or inadvertent invasion of the 
sphere of * holiness’ are nullified areexpiatory, and the verb Ает 
is the technical term for their effect. Other verbs are frequently 
joined with it, especially 47/4, NOT (privative), ‘remove sin" 
(of things), //Aar, 7702, ‘make pure or clean’ (of things and 
persons), $idda¥, 97р, ‘ make holy,’ which is the positive counter- 
part of the preceding terms. 

The word Ziffer 15 not so common in old £47374 as might be 
expected. It occurs with especial frequency in the old laws for 
the trespass offering in Lev. 5 and the supplements to them, the 
usual formula, standing after the directions for the sacrifice, 
being, ‘and the priest shall make propitiation (452) in his behalf 
(sy), and he shall be forgiven’ (see Lev. 5 6104 13 1618 67 [526] 
771922 Nu. 58); also in the purification of the leper (Lev. 14 
18-20, cp 29 31 53) the Nazirite defiled by death (Nu. 6 11), 
purification after childbirth, gonorrhoea, menorrhagia (Lev. 
127 / 151530); further, in the sin offering of the congregation 
or an individual for an inadvertent omission (Nu. 152528, cp 
Lev. 420 2631 35), and in the several strata of the ritual of the 
Day of Atonement (Lev. 15). In most of these passages, where 
the priest is subject, A7Aper (6 :Ааскоџах), * make propitiation,' 
might equally well be translated, ‘make intercession,’ as in Vg. 
(orare, rogare, deprecari, etc.), by Saadia (¿stagh fara, ‘beseech 
forgiveness °), and others. 

The propitiatory or expiatory effect of sacrifice is not 
restricted to any particular species or class, though 
specific offences have prescribed piacula, not only 
trespass offerings and sin offerings, but also the private 
burnt offering (Lev. 14), and even peace offerings and 
oblations ‘atone’; the whole publie cultus is a means 
of propitiating God and obtaining remission for sin and 
uncleanness (Ezek. 4515 17). Nor is the operation of 
propitiatory sacrifice centred exclusively, as has often 
been contended, in one part of the ritual, the shedding 
and application of the victim's blood: it is only in 
certain peculiar purifications that this is really the сазе; 
elsewhere the very formulation of the laws shows that 
the whole ceremony has atoning value (see, e.g., Lev. 
426 31 35 510 13, etc.). The sin offering of the pauper, 
which is only a little meal, is as effectual as the bloody 
sacrifices of his more prosperons fellows. 

The term Zipper is used in relation to other than 
sacrificial expiations ; thus when a plague broke out, 
Aaron went among the people with a censer of burning 
incense, and made expiation for the people (сул 5у 9229), 
and the plague was stayed (Nu. 1646 f. [17 11 f.]); the 
slaughter of a guilty man by Phinehas made expiation 
for the Israelites (Nu. 2513) ; murder profanes the land, 
no blood-wite (40pher) shall be taken for it, ‘the blood 
which has been shed shall not be expiated save by the 
blood of him that shed it’ (Nu. 3532.) ; an offering of 


1 Cp expiandum forum Romanum, Cic. Phil. i. 12 зо. 
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jewelry from the spoils of war serves ‘to make expiation 
for our lives’ (Nu. 3150) ; cp also Nu. 819 Lev. 1016 f 
1418 f. 1610. 

Whether the primary meaning of the root «455 in 
Hebrew was ‘cover up, as in Arabie, or ‘wipe, wipe 
off, as in Syriac, we need not here inquire, inasmuch 
as it is not used in the OT in a physical sense at all, or 
with any reminiscent consciousness of such a sense. Н 
15 of more moment that the same verb is used in Assyrian 
of ritual purifications or expiations for persons and 
things, performed by the ašipu-priest.! Cp RITUAL, 
$ 8. 

On kapporeth, see MERCY SEAT. 

One passage only seems to contain a more explicit 
theory of expiation by blood. Lev. 1711 (Rp) gives as 

h a motive for the oft-repeated prohibition 
E. n "m of eating blood : For the life of the body 
Eo is in the blood, and 1 have given it to 
atonement. you to use upon the altar to make ex- 
piation for yourselves; for the blood makes expiation 
by virtue of the life [in it];? ep v. 14. That the life or 
soul of the animal is in the blood, or, shortly said, the 
blood zs the soul (ep Gen. 94 Dt. 1223 Lev. 17 14), gives 
it the mysterious poteney which is the ground both of 
the prohibition and of the piaeular efficacy of blood (see 
above, $ 43). The author of Lev. 17 11 merely says 
explicitly what is implied in the use of blood in rites 
of purification and expiation ; it is not as a fluid like 
water or oil or wine that it is efficacious, but by virtue 
of its inherent life.? This beginning of reflection on 
the operation of sacrifice is interesting because it is re- 
flection ; it also truly expresses the eonception which 
underlies the rites. We should err, however, if we 
sought in it the profounder idea of the substitution of 
the victim's life for the sinner's whieh is suggested by 
the Greek translation, rò yap alua айтой арті ris уух 
&&Mácerat, or perhaps even that the offering of a //2 to 
God is the essential thing in sacrifice. 4 

There is no doubt that the Israelites in all ages firmly 
believed in the efficaciousness of sacrifice to preserve 
ат. Efficacy of xn ge mou of o In 

E ioc: imes of prosperity they acknow ledged 
popular belief his goodness and besought its con- 

' tinuance by sacrifice; in times of 
distress they multiplied sacrifices to appease him and 
make him again propitious. The worship of God by 
sacrifice and offering was, indeed, the central thing in 
their religion, we might almost say veas their religion. 
Its rites, as they had been received from their fore- 
fathers, they believed—long before the age of the written 
law books—to have been ordained and sanetioned by 
Yahwe himself; the experience of generations had 
shown that he honoured the faithful observance of 
them; how should they not have confidence in them? 
That this confidence was often the sineere and earnest 
faith of godfearing men is beyond question; but bad 
men also confided in sacrifice as an effective means of 
placating God, and persuading him to wink at their 
unrighteous deeds, just as a gift might serve to turn 
aside the anger of a king, or to corrupt a judge. This 
confidenee in the efficacy of sacrifice involved an im- 
moral idea of God and of religion ; it was, indeed, the 
very stronghold of these false coneeptions. Against it, 
therefore, the prophets direct their attack. 

The prophets of the eighth century not only denounee 
the abuses and corruptions of the worship at the temples 

48. Th and high plaees—the drunken revelry, the 

. The ap 
prophets. conseerated prostitution, the greed of the 
priests and their perversion of the torah ; 
they deny the efficacy of sacrifice altogether. What 

1 See Zimmern, Beitr. 22923 Haupt, JBL, 1961 80 (1900). 
M E^ cR is probably to be taken, not ‘instead of’ (6 

+ Etc). 

3 See above, § 43. It may be recalled that in the temple pains 
were taken, by stirring it, to keep the blood from coagulating 


before it was brought to the altar. 
* No such theory appears in later Jewish thought. 
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God requires of men is not gifts and offerings but faith- 
fulness and obedience, not cult but conduct. This 
was the necessary consequenee of their idea of God and 
of religion. Yahwé is a righteous God ; that is to sav, 
his character is perfeetly moral ; being such, by his very 
nature he demands righteousness of his people, and can 
accept nothing in lieu of it. The sphere of righteous- 
ness is not ritual and eeremonial but social and political ; 
it means truth, integrity, justice, goodness to fellow-men, 
in all the relations of life. The demand of righteous- 
ness is not something aside from religion, is not a minor 
part of religion ; it is its fundamental law, its sum and 
substanee. The sacrifices of unrighteous men are an 
insult to God, because they imply that he is like them- 
selves. They deceive themselves fatally when they 
think that they can buy his favour or his forgiveness. 
And where there is the character in which he delights, 
there is the pure religion and undefiled which has no 
need of saerifice. The utteranees of the prophets are 
too familiar to need more than the briefest reference 
here; see Am. 44 2r f. Hos. 481356 811 J 143/. 
Isi lsr f 2232 f 257. Jer 6204y 21 /, ete. 

The substance of the prophetic conception of religion is 
summed up for all time in Mic. 66-8; Wherewith shall I approach 
Yahwe; bow to the exalied God? Shall I approach him with 
burnt offerings and yearling calves? Will Yahwé accept 
thousands of rams, myriad streams of oil? Shall I give my 
firstborn for my transgression, the child of my body for my own 
sin? He has told thee, O man; what is good, and what doth 


Yahwè seek of thee, save to practise justice and to love charity 
and to walk in humility with thy God? 


It is not probable that the prophets distinctly enter- 
tained the ideal of a religion without a cultus—a purely 
spiritual worship; sacrifice may well have seemed to 
them the natural expression of homage and gratitude. 
jut they denied with all possible emphasis that it had 
any value to God or any efficacy with him ; he had not 
appointed it; his law was eoncerned with quite different 
things (Jer. 722 /.). 

The deuteronomic reform attempted to eut off the 
abuses of the worship at the high places against which 
the prophets had inveighed by suppressing the high 
places theniselves ; and made by consequence consider- 
able ehanges in the old eustoms, the most serious of 
whieh was that which permitted domestic animals to 
be slaughtered for food without any saerificial rites ; 
but, so far from detracting from the religious im- 
portance of sacrifice, Dt. greatly enhanced it by incor- 
porating its ordinances in a law book of professedly 
Mosaic origin, divine sanction, and national authority. 
Ezekiel lays out a detailed plan for the sacrificial cultus 
of the restoration; Haggai and Zeehariah zealously 
urge the rebuilding of the temple, in the conviction that 
the prosperity of the community depends upon it. ‘The 
eolleetions of /éro /& made or edited in the sixth and 
following eenturies are largely oceupied with ritual 
prescriptions. 

It is manifest that in the Persian and Greek periods 
sacrifice held both in the aetual worship and in the 
estimation of the people the sanie place 
in religion that it had had under the 

um kings see, сш Mal 177 озу еу. 

perigum Joel lors 214 Dan -Sti fæ ep 115г 
1211 Ecclus. 5011 /f. 1 Mace. 442 f., ete. 

In the Psalms the religious spirit of sacrifice finds 
frequent and pious expression ; e.g., 266 f. 276 6613-15 
10722. The teaching of the prophets was, however, 
not forgotten: God has no delight in sacrifice and 
offering ; what he requires is to do his will with delight 
and have his law in the heart, ete. (Ps.406 f); the 
fault God finds with Israel is not about their sacrifices 
and eontinual burnt offerings ; how absurd to imagine 
that he to whom belongs the world and all that is therein 
needs their beasts, or that he eats the flesh of bulls and 
drinks the blood of goats! (Ps. 507 7%); he desires not 
sacrifice, nor is he pleased with burnt offering; the 
sacrifices of God are а broken spirit, a broken and 


49. Persian 
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contrite heart God does not spurn—repentance, not 
expiation (Ps. 51:6 /..ср7/.). The Proverbs teach that 
to practise uprightness and justice is preferred by God 
to sacrifice (Prov. 213; cp 15.1522) ; the sacrifice of 
wicked nien is the abomination of Yahwe, but the 
prayer of the upright is well-pleasing to him (Prov. 158, 
cp 2127 ; see also 166). 

'The teachings of the wise concerning sacrifice in the 

second century в.с, are well illustrated by Jesus son of 
Sirach. He describes with enthusiasm 
50. Sirach ; 
the splendour of the temple service when 
Philo. 
the high priest Simon offers sacrilice 
(50 1: %), and evidently has much interest in priesthood 
and cultus (cp 731 15147). But his religious estimate 
of sacrifice is thoroughly ethical. 

The long passage, 3418-35 [31 21-32], is of high importance 
throughout. The sacrifices of the wicked are a mockery of 
God; he will not accept them, nor forgive men’ s sins for the 
multitude of their sacrifices (34 19); it Is vain to try to bribe 
God by offerings (cp /xdilees 5 16), for he will not accept them, 
or to rely on an unrighteous sacrifice, for the Lord is an 
impartial judge (35 12 4); offerings made of goods wrung by 
extortion from the poor are like murder (34 20-22, cp 15). А 
mau who fasts for his sins and then repeats them is as one who, 
after performing his ablution to cleanse him from contact with a 
dead body, goes and touches it again; who will hear his prayer, 
or what profit is there in his humihation ? (3425 /.). | Obedience 
to God and love to men take the place of sacrifice; he who 
observes the law makes many offerings; he who gives heed to 
the commandments sacrifices a peace offering. He who shows 
kindness offers fine flour ; and he that practises charity sacrifices 
а thank-offering.! The acceptance of God is secured by avoid- 
ing wickedness, and forgiveness by abstaining from unrighteous- 
ness (351 A} Literal sacrifices are to be brought when men 
visit the temple, because they are enjoined by the cominand- 
ment (v. 5), not because they have a moral or religious value in 
themselves. But the character and disposition of the worshipper 
is still the essential thing (7.877). The same lessons are 
emphasised elsewhere in the book ; see, eg., 78 7. 

For a representative of Hellenistic Judaism we turn 
to Philo. lt must suffice to quote a single passage. 

There are those who think that slaughtering bulls is religious- 
ness, and who set apart for sacrifice inexpiable sinners that 
they are !—a portion of what they have got by theft or breach 
of trust or robbery, in order to escape punishment for their 
misdeeds. To such 1 would зау: "Phe tribunal of God is incor- 
ruptible; those who have a guilty conscience he turns away 
from, even if they offer a hundred bulls every day; but the 
blameless, even if they bring no sacrifice at all, he receives. 
For God delights in fireless altars surrounded by the chorus of 
virtues, not in altars blazing with a great fire that the impious 
sacrifices of unhallowed men "HT абута, Восіп) have set 
aflame, which do but remind him of the ignorance and deep 
guilt of each who so offers (De plantat, Nor, 1. $ 25, 1 345 
Mangey) See also Ir ee hi. § 10, 21513 and on the 
character of the worshipper, especially De eit. 8 5, 2241: De 
sacrificantibus, & 1 f. ; De mere. meretre $ 1, 2204 fa, Frag. 
34, etc. 

The superiority of uprightness and goodness to sacri- 
fice is not infre juently emphasised by Palestinian 

rabbis; Hos. 66 (‘1 desire mercy and 
51. Schools of p s 

not sacrifice, cp Mt. 913 127) 10т2 
lame CICA CY а а : 

2 Mic. 68 Prov. 213 are quoted in proof. 
of sacrifice. „. : 

That God has regard, not to the 
magnitude and costliness of the offering but to the spirit 
of the worshipper, is authoritatively declared, 

Without dwelling longer on this aspect of their teach- 
ing, we pass directly to the inquiry, What was taught 
in Palestinian schools of the first and second Christian 
centuries, or defined by their authority concerning — 
a, the efficacy of sacrifice or of particular sacrilices ; 4, 
the religious and moral conditions of their efficacy (§ 
52); and с, the mode of their operation ($ $3)? 

(a) The effect of sacrifice is expressed. as in the 
Pentateuch, by the verb 45er (see above, § 45), 
‘make propitiation, expiation' ; in translating passages 
in which it occurs we shall render as consistently as 
possible 'atone.' The general principle is that all 
private sacrifices atone, except peace offerings (including 
thank offerings), with which no confession of sin is 
made.? Sin offerings and prescribed trespass offerings 
atone in the specific cases for which they are appointed 

1 Cp the saying of Simon the Just, Абал, Т2. 


2 In the ‘world to come’ the thank offering (0dàA) will be 
the only species of sacrifice; 7anchima, Emor, 14. 
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in the law ; for what kinds of offence the burnt offering 
atones (Lev. 14) is discussed in Zos. .MemáàZAó/h 1012.1 
In the OT all sacra publica are sometimes regarded as 
atoning (propitiatory) ; so Ezek. 451517 (above, 8 45). 
Piacular value attached, however, especially to the sin 
offerings—goats—at the new moons and feasts, and 
on the Day of Atonement (see above, 8 37. In M. 
SA bth 12-5 the things for which these sacrifices 
respectively atoned are classified. — It would be profitless 
to enumerate them here ; it must suffice to say that they 
are witkout exception cases of ignorant or unwitting 
intrusion of the ‘unclean’ into the sphere of ‘holiness,’ 
as when a man ceremonially unclean, in ignorance of 
the fact, enters the precincts of the temple, or eats 
‘holy’ food without knowing that he was unclean or 
that the food was holy, and the like (by be {БЭ 
vop eps nese, M. Shed. 14 end, cp 15end). Even 
the special sin offering of the Day of Atonement, whose 
blood is brought into the adytum of the temple, atones 
for the same kind of offences, but for such as were 
committed presumptuouslv ; cp Lev.1616 with v. 19. 
' For the rest of the transgressions defined in the law, 
venial or heinous, presumptuous or inadvertent, con- 
scious or unconscious, of omission or commission, 
including sins the penalty of which is excision from the 
people [by God] or death by the sentence of a court, 
the scapegoat atones’ (б. 16, end) This is the 
authoritative statement, based upon Lev. 1621 f. 
Another authoritative formulation of the doctrine of 
sacrifice is found in J/. Vomd88 f.: Sin offering and 
prescribed trespass offering atone ;? death and the Day 
of Atonement atone if accompanied by repentance; 
repentance (by itself) atones for venial sins whether of 
omission or of commission, and in the case of heinous 
sins it Suspends the punishment till the Day of Atone- 
ment comes around and atones. (9) If a man says, 
‘JT will sin and repent over and over again,’ no oppor- 
tunity of effectual repentance is given him ; if he says, 
‘Twill sin and the Day of Atonement will atone,’ the 
Day of Atonement docs not atone for him. — Trans- 
gressions which are between a man and God, the Day of 
«Atonement atones ; transgressions that are between а 
man and his fellows, the Dav of Atonement «does not 
atone until he nas propitiated the injured party (cp Jer. 
Yount, 39 6, ed. Sitomir). 

Somewhat fuller, and fortified by biblical proof texts, is the 
teaching of R. Ishmael concerning four kinds of sins and their 
atonement, which, in slightly varying forms. is repeated in 
many places, and may be regarded as containing the generally 
accepted doctrine; see Tos, Рот Atppirtm 56 [46]; Кожа 
86a; Jer, 1 ӧтаӣ 4565 Jer. SAcómoth 330; Jer. Sanhedrin 
276; Зека, Yithro, 8 7 (76a, W eiss), etc. Ishmael recognises 
the chastisements of God as expiating sin in whole or in part; 
see below, § 52. 

(5) The Mishna and R. Ishmael include repentance 
among the things which obtain the remission of sins, 
52. Moral and aud bring us naturally to the question 

whether, in general, repentance js re- 


Ni uL AM quisite to the efficacy of piacular sacri- 
fices, or whether they expiate sin ex 
atonement. 


opere operato, without regard to the 
penitence of the subject. 

‘The latter theory was held by some eminent authorities, 
among them, if he be rightly understood, by К. Judah 
the patriarch, who maintained that the great expiation 
of the Day of Atonement (the scapegoat) atoned for 
the sins of all Israclites who had not deliberately put 
themselves outside its effects by breaking with the 
religion of their people,’ independently of anything in 
the conduct or disposition of man himself, a view which 
might find support in a literal interpretation of Lev. 
1622. In er. Voma 85, where this utterance of Rabbi 
is recorded, it is asked with surprise whether he cam 
have meant that repentance is not essential, and it is 


1 See also Jer. Targ. on Lev. 6 

2 They expiate certain specified offences. 

3 By atheism, the effacing of circumcision, irreverent liberti 
in the interpretation of the law. 
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explained that he held that in this respect the Day of 
Atonement was like death, of which also he taught— 
contrary to the general opinion—that it expiates sin 
even without repentance.! The prevailing view, how- 
ever, was that repentance is the conditio sine qua non 
of expiation and the forgiveness of sins, as is laid down 
in the Mishna quoted above (27. Yo» 88), and even 
more sweepingly in 205. Yom Atppurim 59[49]: Sin 
offering and trespass offering and death and the Day of 
Atonement none of them atone unless accompanied by 
repentance ; for it is said, ‘Only’ (qx, Lev. 2327) ; ifa 
man repent, atonement is made for him (15 352n.—Z.¢., 
he is forgiven), but if not no atonement is made for 
him. R. Eleazar quoted, ‘And clearing’ (apn, Ex. 
347); he clears those who repent, but not those who do 
not repent. R. Judah (ben 'llai) taught: Death and 
the Day of Atonement atone, with repentance ; repent- 
ance atones with death, and the day of death is like 
repentance (another reading is, 'by means of repent- 
ance’), See also Yomd 850, and esp. 86a. In accord- 
ance with this doctrine the importance of repentance 
and its effects are much dwelt upon: see especially } omā 
86a 4, a collection of eulogiums on repentance from the 
lips of various teachers. 

A fine saying may be quoted from Jer. Alakhoth26 (also 
Pesikta, Shübáh, 1584): Men asked philosophy (anon), What is 
tne consequence of sin? It answered: Evil pursneth sinners 
(Prov. 1321). They asked prophecy. It answered: The soul 
that sinneth it shall die (Ezek. 184). They asked the law. It 
answered : Let him bring a trespass offering and it shall be 
forgiven him QS Укул). They asked God, and he answered: 
Let him repent (amen nz y) and it shall be forgiven him. 

The nature of repentance is well defined. Who isa 
truly repentant man? it is asked. One, the reply is, 
who, having sinned and repented, does not yield to the 
same temptation again (Ут 862). Genuine repent- 
ance is a resolute turning from sin; a man who 
commits a sin, and confesses it, but does not turn from 
it, is like a man who holds some crawling vermin (paw) 
in his hand ; though he were to bathe in all the waters 
in the world it would avail him nothing; but if he 
throw it away, a bath of forty sčāhs suffices to make 
him clean, for it is said, He who confesses and for- 
sakes his transgressions shall obtain merey (Prov. 2813, 
Tanith 16a; cp Philo, De vict. $ 11, 2247 Mangey). 
The ethical distinction is clearly made between the 
repentance that springs from love to God and the 
counterfeit of it which is only the expression of fear 
inspired by chastisement ( Уд» 86a б). 

For a wrong done to a fellow-man, we have seen 
that neither repentance nor the great expiation of the Day 
of Atonement avail to obtain of God remission, until 
the offender has propitiated the injured party (Л/. Youd 
89, above). This propitiation includes the reparation of 
the material injury, the confession of wrongdoing and 
sorrow, and the obtaining of forgiveness (cp Mt. 523 f-). 
If forgiveness be not granted at the first secking, the 
penitent must return with other members of the com- 
munity, and in their presence confess his fault and 
beseech pardon (Jer. Yount 88). 2 

An expiatory character is attributed to suffering, 
regarded as the chastisement of God ; whence R. ‘Akiba 
taught that а man should praise God not merely zz 
chastisement but for it, since through it his sins are 
atoned for (cp 1 Cor. 1132) ; and R. Eleazar ben Jacob 
quoted: ' Whom the Lord loveth he correcteth, even 
as a father the son in whom he delighteth ' (Prov. 312, 
ер Heb.126). Death in a state of penitence also 
expiates sin (Л/. Yo»s4 88); or, in the more detailed 
exposition of К. Ishmael, death finally wipes out (рур) 
the remainder of guilt which, in certain great sins, 
neither repentance nor the piacula of the Day of Atone- 
ment nor the chastisements of this life suffice wholly to 
atone for. Hence, for example, a criminal sentenced to 


l An attempt to harmonise the opinion of Rabbi with the 
Mishna is made in Y2»: 856. 
2 Cp a corresponding procedure, Mt. 18 то 
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death was exhorted to make a penitent's confession ; only 
then will his death be an expiation for all his crimes. 

'The sufferings, and especially the death, of righteous 
men atone for the sins of others. Is. 5312 is interpreted 
of Moses, who ‘poured out his soul unto death (Ex. 
3232) and was numbered with the transgressors (the 
generation that died in the wilderness) and bare the sin 
of many’ that he might atone for the sin of the golden 
calf (Sófàh тда). Szekiel suffered ‘that he might 
wipe out the transgressions of Israel’ (Sanhedrin 39a). 
The general formulation of the doctrine is, ‘the death 
of the righteous makes atonement’ (4/o'ed katén 28а, 
etc.) ; cp 4 Macc. 627-29 17 22. 

(c) The only explicit answer to the question how 
sacrifice expiates in the Jewish authorities of our period 
is that of Lev. 17 1x (see above, $ 46); what atones in 


sacrifice is the blood (Sz2Zrá on Lev. 
B». RR E 2.с., ср Yomd ga, Zébàhim ба). The 
ceplated question, How has the blood this 


efficacy ? is not raised ; and the specu- 
lations to which Lev.l7:1: seems to invite by its 
association of the blood with the life, and in which 
Christian theology has been prolific, appear not to 
have been started.! The theory that the victim's 
life is put in place of the owner's is nowhere hinted 
at, perhaps because the Jewish doctors understood 
better than our theologians what sin offerings and 
trespass offerings were, and what they were for. Nor 
is there any discussion of the mode in which the blood 
of sacrifice operates expiation. The verb £zpfer and its 
derivatives are used, precisely as in the OT, in the 
sense, ‘make propitiation, expiation, procure remission,’ 
without recourse to etymology and imagined ‘ primary 
meanings.” Hence we hear nothing about the ' cover- 
ing’ of the sin or the sinner, or the ‘wiping off’—or 
'out'—of guilt.? ‘The ancient etymological midrash 
attaches itself not to the verb iper but to the noun 
‘lamb.’ The daily morning and evening holocaust 
was a lamb (дее); the school of Shammai said: lt 
' tramples down’ (4da5) the sins of Israel (cp Mic. бо) ; 
the sehool of Hillel replied: What is trampled down 
comes up again; sacrifice ‘washes’ (o23, /2ддез) Israel 
free from sin (Pesz£/?, ed. Buber, 617). 

Outside the ritual sphere—in the ethical sphere of 
religion, that is—it is repentance that atones ; it is the 
condition of God's forgiveness ; and the ultimate ground 
of forgiveness is God's love; love covereth all trans- 
gressions (Prov. 10:2), for God loves Israel (I ay- 
yikrd R. c. 7 begin.) As a motive, the merits of the 
forefathers are often referred to. бее also, on the 
nature of repentance and its relation to God's forgive- 
ness, the fine passage in Philo, De exsecrationtéus, 8 8 f. 

It does not fall within the scope of the present article 
to describe or discuss later theories of the nature and 
effect of sacrifice, such as the poena vicaria, or the 
sacramental theory, further than to say, as the result of 
the whole preceding investigation, that they are not 
derived from the OT but imported into it. 


ПУ СКС е МАМ 


It is assumed in the Gospels that Jesus throughout 
his life observed in the matter of sacrifice, as in other 
М respects, the Jewish law as it was 

54. Jewish P j Je ER : 

Е commonly practised in his time. Lk. 
sacrifices : Du hi t p IIS 
the Gospels relates that his mother offered in due 

* time the sacrifice of purification after 

childbirth prescribed for the poor (Lk. 222, ep зо, 
Lev. 122468) ; at the age of twelve he first went with 
his parents to Jernsalem to the Passover (Lk. 241 7%). 
Нә kept the Passover with his disciples the night before 


1 Philo, indeed, calls the blood Yvyñs тоёт}, but pursues the 
subject no farther. 

2 These senses—unknown to the ancient translators or intere 
preters—were discovered in the Middle Ages. If either etymo- 
logy had suggested itself to the Jewish scholars in rhe Talmudic 
penod it would doubtless have been the latter (‘ wiping off"). 
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his death (Mk. 1412/7 and 's) The Fourth Gospel 
tells of several other visits to Jerusalem at the annual 
feasts (213 7 51 f. 12 f). Jesus bids the leper whom 
he has healed offer the sacrifices appointed in the law 
for his purification (Mk. 144 and js, Lev.14). The 
injunction to effect the reconciliation of an injured 
fellow- Israelite before offering sacrifice (Mt. 523 /),! 
supposes the continuance of sacrifice among those 
who should be his disciples; cp also 2318 J 23. 
There is in the Gospels no such denunciation of 
the sacrificial worship of Jesus' contemporaries as we 
find in the prophets (see above, $ 48); the forms 
of Pharisaic piety which Jesus assails are of a different 
kind—the ostentatious fasts, almsgiving, and prayers. 
He quotes Hos. 66, ‘T desire mercy and not sacrifice’ 
(Mt. 913 127), as proof that goodness to our fellow- 
men is of much higher value in the sight of God 
than offerings to himself; the scribe who recognises 
that love to God and man is worth more than all burnt 
offerings and sacrifices is not far from the kingdom of 
God (Mk. 1232-34). Such utterances are, however, not 
infrequent in the words of the scribes themselves. It 
cannot be said that the tcaching of Jesus in this respect 
differs from that of the Jewish masters of his time,” 
though it may be inferred from his whole attitude that 
he set far less value on observances of any kind than 
they did. Mt., indeed, represents him as declaring 
emphatically that not the minutest particle of the law 
should cease to be observed 'till ali things be accom- 
plished '—7.e., so long as the present order of things 
lasts (517) ; and as bidding his disciples do and observe 
all the things that the scribes and Pharisees, as the 
custodians of the law and successors of the legislator, 
enjoined (231-3); but this is rather the evangelist's 
attitude than the master’s; ep Mk. 75 f. (= Мі. 151 ff.). 

In the accounts of the last supper Jesus calls the wine 
‘my covenant blood’ (rò alud uov тӯѕ діабӯктѕ),? in 
obvious allusion to the blood by which the covenant at 
Sinai was ratified (Ex. 246-8). The various additions, 
‘which is poured out in behalf of many’ (Mk.), ‘unto 
remission of sins' (Mt.), bring out the accessory idea of 
atonement through his blood; ер Mk. 1045 Mt. 2028 
(see below, 8 60). Scholars have often found in the 
' new covenant' an implicit abrogation of the old, with 
all its institutions ; it is certain, however, that the early 
Christians in Palestine saw nothing of the kind in it ; 
they continued to worship in the temple like their 
fellow-countrymen. The inference is first explicitly 
drawn by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(chap. 10). 

According to Acts Paul more than once plans a 
journey so as to bring him to Jerusalem in season for a 
55. Paul feast (1821 2016 ; in the former passage the 

> Тац. words are lacking in NAB, еїс.); he declares 
in his defence before Felix that he came thither to 
worship (2111), to bring charitable gifts to his country- 
men and make offerings (тросфораѕ, 2417), and was 
arrested in the temple in the midst of this pious occupa- 
tion (v. 18). To give the lie to reports that he per- 
suaded Jews in the provinces to abandon the observance 
of the law, he consented to assume the cost of sacrifices 
for the release of four Jewish Christians from the 
Nazirite’s vow (Nu. 613 7), and, after the usual purifi- 
cations, accompanied them into the temple (2120-26), 
where offering was made for each of them, thus proving 
that he himself lived in observance of the law (v. 24). 
That Paul really made a profession so contrary to his 
own precept and example it is difficult to believe (cp 
Gal. 211 f: ; also ACTS, $ 7). 


1 Without this the sacrifice would be of no avail, as the 
Rabbis taught. See above, § 52. 

2 See above, $$ 50%, and Sukkãh 496. To infer from Mk. 
12 28-34 that Jesus himself probably offered no sacrifices is 
unwarranted. 

3 Mk. 1424 Мі. 2628, cp Lk. 22 20 І Сог. 1125, ‘the new 
covenant in my blood’; cp Jer. 3131 Heb. 915 / etc. On the 
original form of the saying, see EUCHARIST, $8 14 
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We have already referred (above, § 42) to the 
important passage, т Cor. 10:8 Æ, in which Paul, in 
warning his readers against heathen sacrificial feasts, 
argues, as from something that would be understood 
and conceded by all, that, as among Jews (cp also 
Hcb. 1310) so also among Gentiles, those who cat the 
flesh of the sacrifices, sharing it with the altar, become 
commensals of the God whose aitar it is—the sacrificial 
meal is a communion, just as the Christian eucharist is, 
in which men partake of the table of the Lord. 

Figures drawn from sacrifice—some of them more 
ingenious than natural—are not infrequent in the 
Pauline epistles. In Rom. 15:6 Paul describes himself 
as a priest (Xecrovpyyós) of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles ; 
the ministry of the Gospel is a sacerdotal function 
(LepovpryoÜvra тд eUa-y-yéNcov ToU 0€o0), which he performs 
in order that the offering (mpospopá) of (consisting 
of) the Gentiles, may be made acceptable to God, being 
consecrated by the Holy Spirit. In anticipation of his 
approaching death he speaks of his blood as a libation 
poured out upon the sacrifice and priestly ministry of 
his converts (Phil. 217, cp 2 Tim. 46); Christians are 
exhorted to furnish their bodies as a sacrifice, living, 
holy, well-pleasing to God, their rational worship 
(Кот. 121, cp rPet.25); the contributions of the 
Philippians to the apostle are *a gratifying odour,' an 
acceptable sacrifice, well-pleasing to God (Phil. 4 18). 
The references to the death of Christ as a sacrifice will 
be discussed below (§ 57). It is to be noted here only 
that Paul does not, like the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, explicitly declare that the sacrifices of the 
law came to an end with the death of Christ. То 
draw from his silence the inference that his Jewish- 
Christian opponents themselves no longer regarded 
sacrifice as binding is most unsafe. 

The argument of the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
developed in a running comparison between the sacri- 

fices and priestly ministrations of the 
ни old covenant and the work of Christ, 
to which we shall return in a later paragraph (see $ 58). 
Here we shall touch only upon the author's view of the 
intent and effect of the sacrifices of the law. Sacrifices 
and offerings are made for sins (51, cp 83 99). 

In the phrase ‘ gifts and sacrifices’ (6@pa re каї 0vaiat) the 
words, according to prevailing OT use, correspond to Heb. 
Korbün and minhdh respectively, and, thus coupled, the бора 
are hy pre-eminence ‘sacrifices,’ the бута, ‘ oblations,’ not cce 
versá, as NT commentators frequently take them (cp EV 'gifts 
and sacrifices’). 

They do not, however, really take away sin or purge 
the conscience of the sinner; the blood of bulls and 
goats cannot possibly do that (10411); they serve 
rather, in thcir stated recurrence—the author is thinking 
of the solemn piacula of the Day of Atonement—to 
bring to mind the sin which they cannot expiate (103). 
‘The system, indeed, contemplates only what we should 
call ceremonial faults. The sin offering of the Day of 
Atonement, whose blood is taken by the high priest 
into the adytum of the temple, is offered for the un- 
witting offences of the people (dyvojuara, 97; cp 
IGNORANCE). Sacrifices and offerings cannot restore 
the worshipper to his integrity in the forum of con- 
science; they have to do only with such matters as 
foods and drinks and diverse ablutions !— prescriptions 
of bodily purity imposed till the time comes for making 
things right (99 /:). "The blood of goats and bulls, and 
the ashes of a heifer sprinkling those that have con- 
tracted defilement, make them (ceremonially) ' holy,’ so 
that their body is clean ; in contrast to the purging of 
conscience (913). The application of blood is a rite of 
lustration or purification ; at the ratification of the 
covenant Moses sprinkled the law book and the people 
with the blood of young bulls and goats, ' with water 


1 That is, inadvertent transgression of the rules of clean and 
unclean. This is, at least, the more probable interpretation of 
the obscure connection. 
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and scarlet wool and hyssop’ (919);! in like manner he 
sprinked with blood the tent and all the utensils of 
worship (cp 7.23); according to the law nearly every- 
thing is purified with blood, and withont outponring of 
blood no remission (deas) is effected (921 f. ).? 

'The writers conception of the expiatory rites of the 
law thus agrees entirely with the teaching of the Jewish 
authorities (see above, $ 51). For him, however, the 
system was typical and prophetic of the one real and 
all-sufficient sacrifice of Christ. When this had been 
made there was no longer reason or room for the 
sacrifices of the law (10:8) Henceforth the only 
sacrifices are praise to God and goodness to men 
(1815 f., alluding to Ps. 10722 11617 Hos. 142 etc. ).? 

That ‘Christ died for (йтёр) our sins according to 
the scriptures' is an article of the common tradition of 

the Christian faith which Panl delivered 

BT. Death of to his converts as he had received it 
Christ: Pauline, h | Uo ni 

isties rom those who were before him 
SRM (т Сог. 153). Ву his death men are 
redeemed, justified, forgiven, reconciled to God; see 
Rom. 425 58 /. 832 2 Cor. 515 Gal. 14 1 Thess. бло Col. 
121 /. Eph. 17 Tit.214 etc. The death of Christ, that 
is, Was expiatory ; he suffered on the cross, not for his 
own sins but for those of others, and by the expiation 
which he thus made they were delivered from the consc- 
quences of their transgressions (see further, below, § 60). 
The idea of expiation is, however, as we have seen, 
closely associated with sacrifice; one great class of 
sacrifices, among both Jews and Gentiles, was piacular 
in motive and intention ; and in a looser sense the whole 
sacrificial worship was often thought of as atoning (see 
above, 8 45). It was natural, therefore, that the death 
of Christ should be conceived as a sacrifice, or spoken 
of in sacrificial figures. In Paul, however, this con- 
ception is not developed as it is in some of the other 
NT writings. 

Inthe much-vexed passage, Rom. 3 25, ‘whom God set forth as 
a fAtlasterion through faith in his blood’ (òv троєбєто ò Geos 
(Aaorprov dia mía Teus èv TQ ато? aipate), the interpretation 
‘atoning sacrifice’ (after the analogy of awtyptov, xapcaTüpcov, 
тєАєстур‹ор, etc.) is not entirely certain, though highly prob- 
able; the more general ‘means of expiation ' satisfies the con- 
text, and the addition of the words 'in his blood' does not 


necessarily imply that this means is thought of as sacrificial. 
Cp MERCY SEAT, $ 8. 


Even if we translate Rom. 325 outright ‘an expiatory 
sacrifice’ the expression would still be only a passing 
metaphor in a context of a different tenor—Christ's 
death the demonstration of the righteonsness of God. 
Christian theologians, indeed, have been so long 
accustomed to regard the OT sacrifices from the jural 
and governmental point of view—that is, in the light of 
their construction of the atoning work of Christ *—that 
they hardly feel the reference to an expiatory sacrifice 
here as even a change of figure; but Paul was not a 
modern theologian. 

No greater emphasis is laid on the idea of sacrifice in 
т Cor. 57 f., where, in an exhortation to put away evil, 
its leaven-like working suggests the scrupulous care with 
which a Jewish house was purged of leaven on the eve 
_of the Passover, and that, again, leads to the thought 
‘for indeed our Passover is sacrificed, Christ ; so let us 
keep the feast not with the old leaven of malice and 
wickedness, but with the unleavened bread of sincerity 
and truth.’ 

Evidence of a more pervasive association of Christ's 


1 The heightening of the rite described in Ex, 248 by traits 
borrowed from Lev. 145 /f (the leper) shows that the author 
conceives it as a lustration. 

2 Cp the use of the verb in the 45d»: laws (see Lev. 5 10 1618, 
also 1263134 etc.): каї efiAdoerae тєрї аўто? б iepets . . . kai 
афебусєтоа ate (5 перу). The remission is the consequence 
of the propitiation made hy the priest with the sacrifice. 

3 The Rabbis also taught that the ‘praise offering’ (zõdā%) 
was the only sacrifice that would remain in the ‘ world to come’ 
(cp above, col. 4223 n. 2). 

4 The assertion sometimes made that the Jewish conception 
of sacrifice was similarly influenced by the idea of divine justice 
Is unsupported. 
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death with sacrifice has been sought in the references to 
his blood as the ground of the benefits conferred by his 
death (Rom.325 бо); the thought of sacrifice is so 
constantly associated with his death, it is said, that the 
one word suffices to suggest it. But in view of the 
infrequency, to say the least, of sacriticial metaphors in 
the greater epistles, it is donbtful whether afua is not 
used merely in allusion to Jesus' violent death. Nor 
is the case clearer in Col. 12o Eph. 17 213; the really 
noteworthy thing is that the context contains no sug- 
gestion of sacrifice either in thought or phrase. The 
words ‘for sin’ (тєрї &paprías) in Rom. 83, are often 
mechanically translated ‘sin offering,’ because іп 
Leviticus this phrase is the common rendering of 
hattath ; even ayapriav, 2 Cor. 5 21, has been understood 
in the same way——the death of Christ specifically a sin 
offering. The misconception of the nature of the sin 
offering which underlies this strained interpretation has 
been commented on above (8 28 a).! 

In conelusion, it may be noted as an indication that 
the idea of explatory sacrifice was not prominent in 
Paul's thought of Christ's death, that he nowhere uses 
the characteristic terms inseparably associated in the 
OT with these sacrifices, iAdoxoua, é£&iN&oKoguat, ard 
their derivatives; iAacryjpiov, Rom. 325, is the only 
word of the family in all the Pauline literature. This 
group of words is, however, rare in all the NT ; even 
in Hebrews íiAáekec0ac occurs but once; iħaguós but 
twice in the NT (1 Jn. 22 410). 

For the author of Hebrews the priesthood and 
sacrificial institutions of the old dispensation are but 
58. In Hebrews. types and Su of the heavenly 

reality that was to come (85 101, cp 
99) The main thesis of the book is that the Son, the 
mediator of the new and better covenant (86-13 915 
etc.), is the true high priest. Now every high priest 
must have something to offer; this is his constitutive 
function (83); Christ, therefore, brings his sacrifice. 
The nature and effect of this sacrifice is developed in 
chaps. 8-1018, in contrast to the sacrifices of the law,? 
particularly to the sacrifice (Ex. 244-8) by which the old 
covenant was ratified (915 / 1029, cp 1224 1320),3 and 
to the specific pzacu/a of the Day of Atonement, in 
which the Jewish system culminated. 

The Jewish high priest, having human weaknesses 
(728), had first of all to offer a sacrifice for his own sins 
(727 97); Christ, the perfect priest, had no such need 
(72628) In the Mosaic sacrifices was offered the blood 
of bulls and goats, which could not possibly take away 
sin (10411), but effected only a purification of the 
body (99 f. 12 f.) ; Christ entered the holy place of the 
greater and more perfect sanctuary, that is, heaven itself 
(924), throngh his own blood, having fonnd an eternal 
redemption(727 912151010). Sacrifices conld not relieve 
men's conscience, but served rather to call sin to mind 
(99 101-3); the blood of Christ purges the conscience 
from dead works to serve the living God (914, cp 1022). 
They had, therefore, to be perpetually repeated, just 
because they had no real efficacy either objective or sub- 
jective (96103); his sacrifice is made once for all, for- 
ever perfecting then: that are sanctified (727 91225 f. 28 
101214). The sacrifices of the law, finally, did not open 
to men a way of access to the holy presence of God 
(98); by the blood of Jesus a new way is made by 
which they may confidently approach him (1019 /.). 

The sacrifice of Christ thus not only expiates the sins 
of the people (iAdoxeoGar, 217), but also establishes the 
new covenant foretold by Jeremiah (31 31%), under which 
God lays his laws upon men's hearts and inscribes them 


1 There are less excusable errors in the books. In Sanday- 
Headlam, ошап, 193, we are told that ‘the ritual of the 
sin-offering is fully set forth in Lev. iv. The most characteristic 
feature in it is the sprinkling with blood of the horns of the altar 
of incense.’ 

2 On the author's view of the latter, see abo, § 56. 

3 This parallel is suggested in the Gospel accounts of the 
institution of the Lord's Supper. 
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on their minds, and no longer remembers their sins and 
iniquities (1016 7%, cp 88 /:)-—а real remission which 
makes all other sacrifice useless. Two things are 
especially noteworthy in the author's treatment of the 
subject; first, the importance attached to the subjective 
effeet of Christ's blood iu purging the conscience of man ; 
and, second, the ultimate end, the creation of a new 
way of access to God by which men may confidently 
draw near to him. In these conceptions we sec a 
positive ethical and religious interpretation and valuation 
of the death of Christ going far beyond the mere sacri- 
ficial exprition of sins or forensic justification of the 
sinner. How the blood of Christ has these effects the 
writer does not reflect, any more than he or his con- 
temporaries reflected on the mode of operation of the 
blood of the OT sacrifices. 


By the side of sacrificial ideas and terms, such as pavrigew 
9 13 19 21 10 22, kabapigery 13 à 14 22, ayrdgery 10 то 14 29, words 
of different association sometimes occur: Аутросас 9 12, атолу- 
Tpocts 9 15, amadAaooe 215; but the characteristic Pauline 
* justify ' (Secacovv) and cognate words and phrases are absent, 


The references to the death of Christ in т Pet. are 

in the nature of allusions rather than of doctrinal state- 
9. 1 Pet ment or argument; their phraseology 

эрке otra suggests reminiscences of earlier 
NT writings. Christ died once for sins, a righteous 
man for unrighteous men, that he might bring us to 
God (318); he suffered for his followers, leaving them 
an example (221, cp 41); persecuted Christians are 
partakers of Christ's sufferings (413, ср 41, etc.) ; he 
carried their sins in his body on to the cross (224!—the 
whole passage, vi. 21-25, is an application of Is. 53 to 
Christ ; they are redeemed (éAvrpo?yr«e) from the foolish 
way of life they learned from their fathers by costly 
blood as of an unblemished unspotted lamb, Christ 
(1:8); one of the ends of Christians’ election is 
sprinkling with the blood of Christ (I2). "The latter 
phrase suggests a passage in Heb. (1224, ep 1022 
9131921), in which epistle alone the expression occurs. 
In 118 f. it is not improbable that the blameless lamb 
of 15. 537 (cp 9) is in the mind of the writer, who 
makes such large use of that chapter in Zar; for 
the rest cp Eph. 17 (‘redemption ‘droAvrpwors through 
his blood, the remission of our trespasses ') Rom. 324 f. 
Heb. тг. .X direct allusion to the paschal lamb (Ex. 
125) would probabiy have been more distinct. 

The references to the sacrificial aspect of the death of 
Christ in the Fourth Gospel are few and of the slightest 
kind. The Baptist hails Jesus as the 
Lamb of God which takes away the 
sin of the world (129), with evident 
allusion to 15. 537, cp 4 f. 11; in 1719 ‘in their behalf 
1 hallow myself,’ ауга is a word of sacrificial associa- 
tions, whether we refer it to the consecration of the 
victim or (with greater probability} to the preparation 
of the priest for his functions. In x Jn. the allusions 
are more frequent; we read not only that Christ 
laid down his life for us—wherefore we ought to lay 
down our life for the brethren (316)—and that our sins 
are remitted for his name's sake (212), but also that he 
was manifested that he might take away sin (35), that 
he is a propitiation (iNasuós) for our sins and for those 
of the whole world (22 110), and that the blood of Jesus 
cleanses us from every sin (179). But everywhere such 
expressions appear as familiar Christian phrases, rather 
than as part of the distinctive Johannine conception of 
the salvation in Christ. 

The lamb in the Apocalypse is probably, as in Jn. 
129, derived from Is. 53; as in x Pet, the idea of purchase 
(a'yopágew, x Cor. 620 723) by the blood of Christ has 
been combined with the older conception of the expiatory 
suffering of the Servant of Yahwé; see 56 f. 138 145 f. 
The other representation of purification by his blood 
appears in 7 14; cp 2214, and note the variant in 15: 
Меат. єк, NovoavTt . . . атб (Tov àuapriav). 

lt does not fall within the scope of the present article 
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to diseuss the various theories which theologians have 
from time to time set up concerning the 
sacrificial death of Christ, nor even the 
constructions of biblical theology. Many 
of these, even among the most recent, rest upon pro- 
found misunderstandings of the nature of the OT sacri- 
fices, and entirely ignore Jewish conceptions of the effect 
and operation of sacrifice. The task which remains to 
us is only to explain briefly the facts that have been set 
in array in the foregoing paragraphs. 

To begin with, it is necessary to say that in describing 
the death of Christ as a sacrifice the NT writers are 
using figurative language. Some modern theologians, 
indeed, still affirm that ‘the apostles held it to be a 
sacrifiee in the most literal sense of the word ' (Paterson, 
in Hastings, DB 4343 f.); but such writers do not 
expect us to take their ‘literal’ literally. The author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, for example, regarded 
the death of Christ as the true sacrifice, because by it 
was really effected what the OT sacrifices only pre- 
figured ; but he was too good an Alexandrian to identify 
‘true’ with ‘ literal.’ 

In the second place, it is essential to note what the 
problem was which confronted these early Christian 
thinkers, in the effort to solve which they eame to con- 
ceive of the death of Christ as a sacrifice. They did 
not set out, as has frequently been supposed, to answer 
the question how God without detriment to his justice 
or to his moral government, could remit sin, and find 
the solution in the sin offerings of the law, by whose 
blood the sinner was ' covered' (so the common etymo- 
logical metaphor) and protected from the righteous 
wrath of God ; they had a far more urgent task, namely, 
to account for the death of Jesus. 

The death of Jesus was a severe shock to the faith of 
his disciples ; and though the resurrection speedily re- 
established this faith, they had need both for its con- 
firmation and for its defence before their unbelieving 
countrymen, to whom a crucified Messiah was an in- 
superable stumbling block, of proof from the scriptures 
that his sufferings were the fulfilment of prophecy. 
'That there were predictions they could not doubt ; and 
as now with a new insight they searched the scriptures, 
it was as if the Master himself opened their mind to 
understand them (Lk. 2445 7), and interpreted to them 
the prophecies concerning himself (ve. 25-27 ).! 

Thus the cross, instead of being the refutation of his 
claims, became their most conclusive demonstration. 
Among the scriptures which they thus for the first time 
understood, 15. 53 was, with good reason, the most 
important. Not only did the picture of the suffering 
Servant of Yahwe seem to foreshadow even in minute 
details the experience of Jesus, but in fact the author of 
the chapter had undertaken to solve the same problem, 
viz., Why did the Servant (Israel), for no fault of his 
own, suffer what seemed the extremities of God's dis- 
pleasure? Hisanswer was, The sufferings of the Servant 
of Yahwé are an expiation for others’ sins, ‘the Lord 
laid on him the iniquity of us all and bv his stripes we 
are healed.' ? 

The idea that sins could thus be expiated by the 
suffering of one who had not deserved it was not re- 
pugnant to ancient minds, in which the sense of social 
solidarity was stronger than that of individual rights ; 
it seemed, in fact, most natural. The sufferings of the 
righteous were frequently represented as an atonement 
for their people. Thus, of the Maccabzean martyrs it 
is said: ‘Having become as it were a vicarious ex- 
piation (dvrivuyov) for the sins of the nation, and 
through the blood of those godly men and their atoning 
death (IAaermplov Oavárov), divine providence saved 
Israel which had before been evil entreated' (4 Macc. 
1722, cp 627-29) ; ep also Rom. 57 Col. 124.? 

1 See Holtzmann, NWT Theol. 1367 ff. 


2 Lipsius in Schenkel, BZ 2493; Holtzmann, №7 Theol. 1 369. 
3 See above, $ 52, end. 


61. Genesis 
of idea. 
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‘he great influence of Is. 53 upon the early conception of the 
death of Christ is manifest not only in Acts 3 32-35 (Philip and 
the Ethiopian eunuch ; cp also 3 13 26 427/5 30—mats, ‘servant,’ 
Is. 5213, a standing title of Jesus), and the epistles (Heb. 9 28 
1 Pet. 221-25 1 Ја. 3 5, etc.), but also in the fact that it has 
worked back into the gospel tradition (Lk. 22 37 Jn. 1 29 36). 


The first point established was, thcrefore, that the 
death of Christ was not for his own sins, it was not a 
triumph of the wicked over the good, an inexplicable 
tragedy ; it was an expiation for the sins of others. 
This is the tradition which Paul had received (above, 
8 57). This expiation was originally thought of in 
relation to the punishment of sin; by virtue of it the 
sins whose penalty would otherwise have been visited 
upon the offender are remitted and he is cleared. From 
this side Paul works out his theory of atonement. The 
association of expiation with sacrifice in the law and in 
the common ideas of the time leads to the employment 
of sacrificial figures and terms in speaking of the work 
of Christ ;! but even in Hebrews, where the idea of the 
death of Christ as а sacrifice is most elaborately de- 
veloped, it is plain that the premise of the whole is that 
Christ by his death made a real expiation for the sins 
of men, by which they are redeemed. It was not, there- 
fore, the conception of the death of Christ as a sacrifice 
which brought in the idea of expiation and propitiation, 
but the opposite. Hence the freedom and variety in 
comparing his death to the different species of ОТ 
sacrifices, as they suggest different aspects of his work— 
the covenant sacrifice, thc Passover, the expiations of the 
Day of Atonement. Hence also the fact that there is no 
doctrine of the sacrifice of Christ in the NT as there may 


be said to be doctrines of redemption or of justification. 

On the OT sacrifices see the commentaries on the Pentateuch 

(see Ехороѕ, $ 7, Leviticus, $ 33, NUMBERS, $ 23, DEUTERO- 

мому, $ 33) among which those of 
62. Bibliography.? Knobel-Dillmann may be specially men- 

tioned ; also, for their Jewish learning, 
Kalisch on Exodus and Leviticus. Spencer, De legibus 
ritualibus, 1675 (bk. 3); J. D. Michaelis, Wosaisches Recht, 9) 
1775; Saalschütz, Mosaisches Recht, 1846, Arch. d. Heb., 1855; 
Waehner, Ant. Ebrworum, etc., 1743; Ew. Alt. [sr.,@) 1866, 
ЕТ 1876; Nowack, ГА, 1894; Benz. ZTA, 1894. On sacrifices 
in particular: Outram, De saczré4ciis, 1677 ; Kurtz, Der A/ttes- 
tamentliche Opferkultus, 1862, ET 1865; Bihr, Syrndolik des 
anosaischem Cultus, 1837; also articles ‘Opfer, ‘Sacrifice,’ 
etc, in the Bible dictionaries of Schenkel, Riehm, Smith, 
Hastings, and in PRE. On particular species of sacrifice: Thal- 
hofer, Dig undlutigen Opfer des mosaischen Kultus, 1848 ; 
Riehm, ‘Uber das Schuldopfer,’ Studien und Arifiken, 1854, 
p. 93 A>; Rinck, ‘Das Schuldopfer, 22. 1855, p. 399 /7.; 
Schmoller, * Wesen der Sühne in der a.-test. Opferthora,’ 57. A. 
1891, 205 7%; Vatke, Keligion des Alten Testaments, 18355 
Wellhausen, Z'roéez. (1878),00 1899, ET 1885; H. Schultz, 
Alttestamentliche Theologie, 8) 3896; Smend, Alt. Rel.-gesch. (2) 
1899; Dillmann, 4/2. Theol. 1895; Marti, Gesch. der [sraclit- 
ischen Keligion,8) 1897. Signification of sacrifice: Riehm, 
Begriff der Stine tm Alten Testament, 1877; H. Schultz, 
‘Significance of Sacrifice in the ОТ, Asner. Journ. af Theol. 
4257 ff. (1900). Systematic works: Ritschl, Rechtfertigung 
und Versóhnung,(9) 1889; Cave, Scriptural Doctrine of Sacri- 
Jfice,) 1890. See also Hubert and Mauss, ‘ Nature et fonction 
du sacrifice,’ L’année Socivlogigue, 1897-1898, 29-138 (based 
on comparative study of Jewish and Hindu sacrifice). 

On the Jewish sacrificial system : Maimonides, Fad hidsakah, 
in which the material from the Mishna and similar sources is 
collected and methodically arranged, is indispensable, not only 
as an exposition of the system but also as a key to the scattered 
sources. Modern works are: Duschak, Gesch. u. Darstellung 
des jüdischen Cultus; Edersheim, Fhe Temple and its Ministry, 
1874. For Jewish ideas concerning sacrifice Christian scholars 
generally turn to Weber's Leren des Talmuds, a work not only 
uncritical but dominated by a false theory ; Bacher, De Agada 
der Tannaiten, 3 vols. (critical sifting of the material); see also 
Kohler, * Atonement,’ Jewish Encyclopedia, 2 275 ff. 

Sacrifice in the N'T : in addition to the commentaries on the 
МТ and the comprehensive works named above; Pfleiderer, 
U»rchristenthum, 1887, (2) 1902; Der Paulinismus,?) 1890; 
Weizsäcker, Das apostolische Zeitalter, (2) 1892; H. Holtzmann, 
NT Theol. 1897; Sanday, Priesthood amd Sacrifice, 1000; 
W. H. Ward, ‘The NT doctrine of the relation of Christ's 
death to the OT sacrificial system,’ Bibl. Sac. 51 246 F. (1894). 


G. F. M. 


1 In Is. 53 10 (43674) the connection seems to be preformed ; 
bnt © translates otherwise. 

2 Of the immense literature on the various aspects of the 
subject only a selection can be given here. The list is intended 
to include works which either are of value to the modern student 
or hold an important place in the history of discussion. 
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SACRILEGE. In Кот. 222 the question: ‘Thou 
that abhorrest idols, dost thou rob teniples’ (AV ‘commit 
sacrilege’; 6 BdeAvocduevos Ta eldwda lepoovdets) is to 
be interpreted in the light of Dt. 725 where not only is 
it commanded to burn the graven images of the gods of 
the nations with fire, but it is also forbidden to covet 
the silver or gold that is on them or to 'take it unto 
thee ; for it is an abomination (napa) to Yahwe thy God, 
and thou shalt not bring an abomination into thy house 
so as to become an anathema like it ; thou shalt utterly 
detest and abominate it, for it is anathema ' (see AROMI- 
NATION, 4; IDOL, $ 2d). In Jos. 2122. iv. 810, 8 207, 
this law is rendered ‘ Let no one blaspheme those gods 
which other cities esteem such ; nor may any one steal 
the sacred things of strange temples (илде cvAav iepa 
ёєика) nor take any treasure that may be dedicated to 
any god.’ In accordance with this, in Acts 1937 we find 
the town clerk of Ephesus urging in the case of Paul 
and his Jewish companions that their offence has at 
least not been of the most aggravated kind, they being 
‘neither robbers of temples (iepogvAous) nor blasphemers 
of our goddess.’ 


As regards sacrilege against the teniple in Jerusalem, 2 Macc. 
4 39-42 records the sacrileges (tepogvAnwara) committed in the 
city by Lysimachus with the consent of Menelaus, the riot it led 
to, and the death of the sacrilegious person (iepogvAos) heside 
the sanctuary. The alleged attempt of Antiochus Epiphanes to 
rob a temple (iepoovActy) in Persepolis is alluded to in 2 Macc. 
92, and in 2 Macc. 13 3-8 the death of Menelaus by precipitation 
from the tower for the punishment of ‘him that is guilty of 
sacrilege (tepoovAia) or has attained any pre-eminence in any 
other evil deeds’ is related. In Ant. xvi. 62 Josephus records а 
decree of Augustus in the course of which it is enacted that the 
sacred things [of the Jews] are not to be touched (та те (єра erac 
ёи aovAig), and that ‘if any one he caught stealing their holy 
books or their sacred money, whether from the synagogue (саВ- 
Barecov) or from the public school (av8poros). he shall be deemed 
a sacrilegious person (LepóavAov), and his goods shall be brought 
into the public treasury of the Romans. In xviii. 3 5 ^ the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from Rome in Tiberius's time is said to have 
been due to the wickedness of four Jews who embezzled Fulvia's 
gift of purple and gold for the temple at Jerusalem. 


SADAMIAS (sa4zaare), 4 Esd. 11 AV Z SHIALLUM, 6. 


SADAS (actaa [A]), 1 Esd.513 AV, RV AsrAD; 
see AZGAD. The AV is derived from the Geneva 
version. 

SADDEUS, RV Loppevs (Aaadaioc [B]), 1 Esd. 
845. See IDDO (і.). 


SADDLE. The word 253, será, is in Lev. 159 
rendered ‘saddle’ in EV, but АУ" has ‘carriage’ (cp 
1 K. 426 [56]). The word literally means ‘place of 
riding ’—7.e., riding seat (ep CHARIOT, $ т, begin. ), 
and in Cant. 810 it clearly means the seat of Solomon's 
palanquin (see RV and LITTER) Not less evidently 
this sense will not suit in Lev. (Zc.) «A suggested 
emendation is чочо, ‘rug’ (see TAPESTRY). 

It is to be remarked that though riding was the most common 
mode of travelling in Bible days, saddles in the modern sense of 
the word were not used but only ‘horse-cloths,’ or, failing that, 
a garment (Mt. 217). Furrer (BZ 5191) compares Ezek. 27 20 
as showing that costly horse-cloths were brought to market at 
Tyre by the Dedanites. But the text is corrupt (cp AV and 
RV) For the most prohable reading see CLOTH, n. 15 young 
steeds, not cloths, are referred to. On the camels’ ‘furniture,’ 
see CAMEL, § 2, end. The word for ‘to saddle’ (eqn, 7abas), 
Nu. 2221 etc., literally means ‘to bind.’ 


SADDUC, RV Sadduk (слАЛоүкоү [A], cadAoy- 
A^ovkov [B], ceAAoyK [1.\), т Esd. 82. See ZADOK, 

SADDUCEES. The origin of the name Saddükim 
(B'p3"N, so probably, rather than D'pYTS) has been 
explained in two ways : 

I. As if from sadd?£ (prs), the specially righteous— 
a most unsatisfactory derivation, although favoured by 


I Name: Jerome and other of the Fathers. The 
СЕАТ change from saddik (pex) to sadduk 
explanations (prs) is warranted by no analogy, nor 
* is the name as explained at all appro- 

priate. There is no evidence that the Sadducees ever 


made any special claim to ‘righteousness,’ as under- 
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stood by the Jews, and certainly they were not credited 
with it by their opponents. Such a claim was far more 
likely to be made by the Pharisees. 

2. From the personal name Zadok (grs). This is 


not much more satisfactory than the other, for it does 
not account for the well-attested double а in saddukim 
(apis), and besides there is no direct proof of a con- 
nection with Zadok. Three persons of that name have 
been suggested: (a) a certain Zadok, otherwise un- 
known, who is said to have been with a certain 
Boethos, a disciple of Antigonus of Socho; (4) an 
unknown founder of the aristocratie party ; (c) Zadok 
the priest in the time of David and Solonion. 

а. For the first (disciple of Antigonus) we have only 
the authority of the Aboth di R. Nathan, a late com- 
pilation, probably of the ninth century, which carries 
по weight with regard to historical events earlier by тооо 
years. It is likely that this represents a Talmudic 
tradition, since the Boethusians are sometimes confused 
with, and (even in the 7057) put for the Sadducees. 
The story is, in the common Rabbinic manner, due 
solely to a desire to account for the supposed origin of 
Sadduceism from the well-known dictum of Antigonus 
(Pirké „15д/й, 13) that we should serve God without 
expectation of reward, which is then said to have been 
perverted by his disciples to mean that there will be no 
retribution after death. Apart from the unhistorical 
nature of the story, however, the saying refers quite as 
much to rewards in this life as to the future, and, in 
any case, accounts only for one side of Sadduceism. 


ё. The second Zadok (a person assumed to account 
for the name), although supported by Kuenen, may be 
dismissed as purely hypothetical. 


с. The least unlikely is the third (Zadok the priest, 
temp. David and Solomon).  Ezekiel certainly insists 
strongly on the ‘sons of Zadok’ (pits 3) as the only 


legitimate holders of the priestly office; but his pro- 
phecies were uttered in circumstances wholly different 
from those in which the Sadducean and Pharisaie 
parties became distinguished. In lzekiel's time Israel 
appears to have been sunk in idolatry, and he depicts 
an ideal state of things which for the most part was 
never realised. A great gulf is fixed between his 
time and that of Ezra. Modern Judaism, a system 
quite distinet from anything pre-exilie, may be said 
to have begun with Ezra, and the people never again 
fell into idolatry. The breach of continuity is so 
definite that what might be true or desirable in the sixth 
century B.C. forms no argument for what was the fact 
in the third century. It must be remembered too that 
Ezekiel was himself a priest. A much stronger argu- 
ment might be derived from the Hebrew text of Ecclus. 
5112 [9] (ed. Schechter), ‘Give thanks to him who 
chose the sons of Zadok for priest,' if the passage is 
genuine, as it probably is. However, there is evidence 
that this view did not prevail exclusivelv, for in 1 Ch. 24 
the sons of lthamar share in the priesthood, and in 
later times the priests are designated by the wider term, 
‘sons of Aaron.’ The form of the name is not the 
only difficulty ; it does not appear that the Sadducees 
ever claimed to be, or were regarded as, sons of Zadok. 
Whilst they chietly belonged to the priestly or aristocratic 
caste, that party was in its essence political, and the 
name, which denotes a certain set of doctrines, or rather 
the negation of them, seems to have been applied to them 
as a term of reproach by their opponents. That is to 
say, it was used as а theological, not a political term, 
referring not to the origin of a particular family, party, 
or caste, but to the special form of supposed heterodoxy 
which happened to be characteristic of that party, so 
that a man might have been described as a Sadducee 
on account of his views, although not necessarily being 
a member of the party-—a case which, however, was 
unlikely to occur, 

3. A third explanation of the name may perhaps be 
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hazarded, though with great diffidence. In modern 
2. Another iE ота sindik is used in the 
explanation. sense of Manichwan, or, іп a general 
sense, for infidel, one who does not 

believe in the resurrection or in the omnipotence of God. 
It has been adopted in Arabic (szzdi£«", plur. zanādīk" 
and zazádi£a!'"") with the meaning of infidel, and also 
in Armenian (cp Eznik [sth cent.] against heresies, 
chap. 2 on the errors of Zoroastrianism). — Mas'üdi (roth 
cent. ) says that the name arose in the time of Manes to 
denote his teaching, and explains that it is derived from 
the Zend, or explanation, of the Avesta. The original 
Avesta was the truly sacred book, and a person who 
followed only the commentary was called a Zindik, as 
one who rejected the word of God to follow worldly 
tradition, irreligious. But the term cannot have 
originated in the time of Manes (3rd cent. A.D.), for 
the Zend ‘commentary,’ whatever view be taken of its 
date, was by then already becoming unintelligible. It 
must be much earlier and have acquired the general 
sense of infidel very soon.  Masüdi, indeed, himself 


implies that wees у was used long before in this sense, 


and makes Zoroaster the author not only of the Avesta, 
but of the Zend and Pazend (super-commentary), parts 
of which he says were destroyed by Alexander the 
Great.! Makrizi (15th cent.), who borrows largely from 
Mas'üdi, confuses the Zanàdikah with the Samaritans 
and Sadducces, and says that they deny the existence 
of angels, the resurrection, and the prophets after 
Moses, whence it has been suggested that Zanádikah 
is a corruption of Zaddükim. The reverse may, how- 
ever, be the case. lt is quite possible that the Persian 
word was used about 200 В.С. in the sense of ‘ Zoroas- 
trian,’ ? and if so, it might well be applied by opponents 
to a party in Judæa who sympathised with foreign 
ideas, and rejected beliefs which were beginning to be 
regarded as distinctively Jewish. It would thus have 
been used at first in а contemptuous sense, and later, 
when the original meaning was forgotten, was, in the 
well-known Jewish manner, transformed in such a way 
as to bear the interpretation of ‘sons of Zadok ' (рулу sz) 
with a suggestion of ‘righteous’ (mps). This would 
explain the daghesh (for suppressed 3) with pathah, and 
the y for It may be mentioned, though perhaps as a 
mere coincidence, that zazddika is used for Sadducees 
in Arabie translations of the NT. That they did not 
hold Zoroastrian views is no objection to this explana- 
tion. In later Jewish literature Epikurus (bmpex) is 
used for a freethinker, without any idea of his holding 
the views of Epicurus (see EPICUREANS), and is con- 
nected, by a popular etymology, with the root spp. In 
fact, after the real meaning of the name has been for- 
gotten, Epikurus becomes in the Talmud doctrinally 
almost the exact representative of the earlier term 
Sadducee, the errors chiefly condemned in the ‘sect’ 
being their denial of the resurrection and the rejection 
of the oral law. It is very probable that Sadducee 
never had any more definite sense than this. 

The beginning of the party naturally can not be 
traced. In its political aspect it must have existed 
actually or potentially ever since there 
was a Jewish state, if the view taken 
below is correct. Doctrinally too, if 
it is in essence the opposite of the Pharisaic develop- 
ment, its origin goes back to the first beginnings of a 
law which had to be interpreted. The uncertainty of 
the evidence and its paucity prevent our assigning any 
definite date for the first (Pharisaic) amplification of the 
Torah. We may, however, feel sure that the Law-book 
of Ezra enlarged the existing documents sufficiently to 
meet all the requirements of the time. It must have 


3. History of 
Sadducees. 


1 The question of the origin of the Zoroastrian writings is 
extremely difficult, and very little is certain except that the 
Gāthas are the earliest siratum. See ZOROASTRIANISM. 

2 'The meaning of 'infidel' would then be due to the later 
influence of Christianity and Islam. 
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been later that the progressive school began to develop 
tradition. In the Mishna tractate 2140/4, after the 
canonical authorities, the first link in the chain of 
tradition (apn пзу) is the ‘Great Synagogue,’ ! and 
the first personal name is that of Simon the Just (prob- 
ably early in the зга cent. B.C.) No doubt the first 
steps had been taken before his time ; but it seems that 
historical record did not go farther back. We shall 
perhaps not be far wrong in placing the actual be- 
ginnings of the new teaching about зоо B.C., and this 
agrees very well with the conclusion which has been 
drawn from other evidence, that after the time of Alex- 
ander the Great Judaism became powerfully affected by 
that Persian influence to which may be traced the 
increasing popularity of the doctrine of a future life with 
rewards and punishments. The rise of the liberal 
party, or school of theological development, implies the 
formation of a conservative opposition. It is not to be 
supposed that the two parties were from the first sharply 
divided, still less that they acquired distinctive names. 
It is historically more probable that the divergence 
increased gradually and was intensified, and at last 
definitely realised in the religious revival of Maccabean 
times. As to the first use of the name to indicate 
differences consciously felt, it does not occur in the OT 
or in Ecclus., and, in fact, the earliest documents which 
mention Sadducees are the Gospels (but not Jn.). There 
is, however, no reason to reject the testimony of 
Josephus that the name was used in the Maccabcan 
period, and if it was then well-established, we may 
assume that it was unused, if not generally, at least 
sporadically, at an earlier time to denote opposition to 
doctrines which are afterwards known as Pharisaic. In 
Josephus thev always appear as a definite political party, 
an inexact, though convenient, view which is due to the 
colouring of the historian. Under the earlier Macca- 
bzeans, as would be expected, they are not much in 
evidence ; but with the Hasmonaeans they again come 
into prominence. John Hyrcanus definitely alhed him- 
self with them. Alexander Jannzeus, as being himself 
high priest, was supported by them (cp Sukkah, 482), 
and his war may be regarded as a contest between the 
Pharisaic and the Sadducean parties. In their political 
relations they show a sympathy with foreign influences 
which was strongly reprobated by the nationalistic 
Pharisees. Thus we find them accused, perhaps justly, 
of tolerating Greek religious practices, and even of 
adopting them. ‘This is the less surprising if it be con- 
sidered that the Judaism which they professed can have 
had (to use a modern phrase) no religious hold on them. 
It was rather the machinery by which a certain political 
system was worked, and when circumstances changed, 
it could be adapted to the new conditions. In the 
Roman period their influence diminished again. The 
party, always in a minority, was not likely to be largely 
recruited. They apparently had no existence outside 
Jerusalem with the temple and its ritual, the centre of 
religious and political life. With the fall of Jerusalem 
they disappear from history, and a century later the 
Mishna knows of them only by tradition. (See, further, 
PHARISEES, $$ 17-20). 

It would seem that Sadduceeism is to be rightly 
regarded as negative. Wherever reference is made to 
it, the suggestion is that certain views are 
rejected. This naturally follows from 
what has been said above,  Phariseeism 
represents the tendency which ultimately resulted in 
modern Judaism. It was at once exclusive in that it 
strenuously opposed all dealings with the foreigner, and 
popular in that it provided for the spiritual needs of the 
people. The doctrines which we find the Sadducees 
rejecting are precisely those which had been deduced 


4. Doctrine: 
negative. 


1 The rabbinical accounts of the great synagogue are irrecon- 
cilable with the received chronology. If Ezra's date could be 
put a century later, as has been suggested, many difficulties 
would be removed. 
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from the law and the prophets to suit the requirements 
of the time. If Judaism was to continue as a living 
system, it became necessary to adapt it to altered con- 
ditions not contemplated by the law of Moses, and 
hence arose the whole body of oral tradition (byze amn 
nb) <At atime, too, when theological speculation was 
widely cultivated, it was equally natural that Judaism 
should be affected by the striving after those spiritual 
hopes which at all times have been, rightly or wrongly, 
the most cherished source of comfort in human suffer- 
ing. Hence arose the doctrines of a future life with 
rewards and punishments compensating for the apparent 
incompatibility between virtue and happiness in this 
life. How keenly this problem appealed to the Jewish 
mind is evident from the Psalms (e.g., Ps. 73). Per- 
haps to no people has it appealed, for various reasons, 
more poignantly. Naturally, however, it was to the 
poor, the weak, and their sympathisers, that the need 
for a future rectification in the cause of justice was most 
apparent. It is, therefore, only what would be expected 
when we find that those who reject such comfortable 
words are a relatively small party of the well-to-do (robs 
ebmópovs uóvov éxóvrew). Whilst, however, it appears 
to have been generally the case that Sadducean views 
were held by the aristocratic (7.e., primarily, the priestly) 
party, we must beware, as suggested above, of regarding 
aristocrat, priest, and Sadducee as convertible terms. 
Many of the priests were Pharisees, as we see, e.g., from 
the names of doctors quoted in the Mishna with the 
title ‘ priest’ (уло), etc., and, moreover, the separation 
between the higher and the lower classes of priests was 
as great as between the aristocratic party and the common 
people. Nor again was the difference between Pharisees 
and Sadducees politically insuperable. ‘They could sit 
together on the Sanhediin (Acts 236), апа priests and 
Pharisees could combine in a common cause (Jn. 7 32 
45). That the Sadducees were, however, in an oligar- 
chical minority is evident from the fact that they seem 
to have found it advisable to conform at times to the 
more popular Pharisaic practice—e.g., Vomd 19%, 
‘although we are Sadducees we are afraid of the 
Pharisees’ (menan үз рктло ок ppe b p К), where 
the whole passage shows a strong anti-Sadducean feel- 
ing.! Ср also Jos. Azé. xviii. 14. 

‘Taking then the view that Sadducean opinions were 
held mainly by members of the dominant aristocratic 

Б. Data class, we have now to consider those opinions 

E * in detail. The data furnished by the NT, 
though clear, are meagre. The account in Josephus is 
fuller (see especially Anz. xviii. 12-4, 2/ii. 8:4) His 
statements are, however, coloured partly by his own 
strong Pharisaic prejudice, and still more by a desire to 
express himself in terms of Greek philosophv. It must 
be remembered that philosophical notions which appealed 
to the Greek mind were entirelv foreign to the methods 
of thought underlying Sadducean belief or disbelief. 
In this respect Jew and Greek start from different 
premises, representing a racial distinction. Roughly 
speaking, the one founds his faith on the will of God 
and the revelation bound up with it, the other deduces 
his scheme of the universe from a metaphysical con- 
ception of the necessary conditions of being. 

'The distinctive Sadducean views may be classed (as 
by Schürer) under three heads: (1) they denied the 
resurrection, personal immortality, and retribution in a 
future life; (2) they denied angels, spirits, and demons ; 
(3) they denied fate (eiuapuévy), and postulated freedom 
of action for every nian to choose good or evil, and 
work out his own happiness or the reverse. 

т. With regard to the first point, Sadduceeism un- 
doubtedly represents the old Jewish standpoint. What- 
ever doctrines may be inferred from the Torah, it is 


1 This seems possibly true to the circumstances, though 
Talmudic references are not 10 be implicitly accepted. The 
Gémira is not to be trusted for distant historical /aczs, but may 
represent a true traditional aZZ/Zzde. 
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evident that the theory of a future life and future 
retribution is not inculcated in it. 
"The object of, at any rate, the earlier 
parts of the Torah was not spiritual teaching, apart 
from the edification to be derived from the historical 
narrative, but to set forth the practical details of the 
ritual of Yahweism. Such words as ‘holiness’ and 
* purity ' had a technical religious meaning quite distinct 
from the moral content which has been put into them 
by later theology. From a law-book the poetical, the 
spiritual, the emotional were fittingly excluded. Into 
the causes of the development which we find in the 
other canonical books, in Pharisecism, and in later Jewish 
thought, we need not enter here (see PHARISKES). 
That development was necessary. Sadduceeism only 
emphasised the earlier point of view by rejecting the 
new doctrines with unvarying conservatism. When we 
consider that the Sadducees had a certain sympathy with 
Greek and foreign influences generally, this attitude 
may be thought remarkable. It is not so if we rightly 
understand the nature of the original Torah and the 
Semitic mind which is deeply interested in the problems 
of the present, but shows only a slight capacity or 
inclination for dealing with the questions of modern 
theology. The Jewish mind can indeed insist on the 
oneness of God ; but how misplaced in a Midrash, nay, 
how impossible, would be for instance a discussion of 
the doctrine of homoousia, even if it could arise. Such 
questions have, or had, an attraction for the western 
mind. They have none for the Jew. Moreover, we 
may well suppose that in the aristocratic party a certain 
materialistic tendency would show itself, that practical 
politics would absorb attention to the exclusion of more 
contemplative pursuits. Whilst thus holding to primi- 
tive, formal Judaism, the Sadducees would, so far as 
they were disposed to be controversial, look with sus- 
picion on Pharisaic developments, as tending, by a sort 
of self-contradiction, to vitiate the observance of the 
Law. The Pharisee was, indeed, exact in paying tithes 
of the mint and the cummin; but a later teacher could 
say, ‘Whoever gives a poor man a coin attains six 
blessings ; but he who addresses to him soothing words 
attains eleven blessings’ {леч тулло cay) anne yma bs 
morn Na 209 oases. masa) Besides the danger 
of such teaching in undermining the foundations on 
which the Sadducean position rested, there may also 
have been a conscientious desire to arrest the breaking 
up of that svstem by which alone the nation could 
rightly serve God. ‘They accordingly rejected entirely 
the oral tradition (aa Syay mmn) by which the Pharisees 
supplemented the written Law. According to Phari- 
saic doctrine this was of equal authority with the 
written Law, and in a sense even more binding, since 
it provided for what was not to be found in the Law. 
Later teachers claimed that the whole of tradition was 
revealed to Moses, who transmitted it orally to Joshua 
and the seventy elders. The difficulty of preserving it 
intact through so many centuries was evaded by the 
theory of a sort of apostolic succession (n^apa nbwbw), а 
series of authoritative teachers. The whole of this 
superstructure, and therewith the doctrines deduced by 
it, chief among which was that of the future life, were 
ignored by the Sadducees. 

2. With regard to the second specific point—the dis- 
belief in angels, spirits, and demons—the Sadducean 
position was probably in advance of the 
Torah, where we still find traces of the belief, 
common to all primitive peoples, in the existence and 
power of demons. How they could abandon this, still 
more how tney could explain it (e.g., the rite connected 
with Azazel) we do not know. И is, however, a natural 
consequence of the materialistic tendency and of the 
attitude described above. No doubt it was also 
emphasised by opposition to the Pharisaic development 
of angelology and demonology. Already in the Book 
of Daniel angels have names; in the Midrashim and 
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the Talmud the system is further extended, and later, in 
the ‘ practical Kabbalah,’ it passes all bounds. 

3. For the third point—the freedom of will and the 
denial of fate—we have only the authority of Josephus. 
Schürer points out that this way of stating 
the case is entirely un-Jewish, although 
the question of God's providence was undoubtedly dis- 
cussed. In spite of its not being confirmed by other 
evidence, it is very probable that Josephus' account is 
substantially correct. The doctrine is in agreement 
with the worldly, materialistic character of Sadduceeisin, 
noted above, and with their tendency to keep to the 
simplest elements of faith, rejecting all admixture of the 
supernatural. It also probably represents the point of 
view of the Pentateuch (e.g., Dt. 4 and 6). The Sad- 
ducees would not have denied that good and bad actions 
brought their respective consequences in this world, for 
a moral sanction is necessary; but they would reject 
any theory of predestination as well as that of future 
retribution. Possibly Persian influence may be traceable 
here. 

There remains yet a fourth point to be considered. 
According to the church fathers (Origen, Jerome) the 

9. Torah Sadducees accepted only the Torah, reject- 

ў ` ing all the other canonical books. This 
seemis to be a misconception based on Mt. 223r f. 
Why should Jesus have chosen an argument from the 
Pentateuch, when others more obvious were to be found 
in the other books, unless the Sadducees acknowledged 
only the anthority of the Pentateuch in such matters? 
We have, however, no evidence for such a view, which 
conld hardly fail to be laid to their charge if there were 
the least ground for it. The argument from silence is 
not conclusive ; but it is very strong here, for nothing 
could have been better calculated to damage an opponent 
than to show that he rejected any of the canonical 
books. The truth is, however, that the Jews have 
always regarded the Torah as on a wholly different 
level of holiness and authority from the other books. 
In the time of Ezra, which may be regarded as the 
starting-point of Judaism, as we understand it, the 
Torah must have been the only sacred writing. Other 
documents won their way only gradually to а canonical 
position. The conservative Sadducees would, no doubt, 
hold more rigidly than others to the supreme position of 
the Torah, and would view with a certain suspicion any 
enlargement of the canon as showing a  Pharisaic 
tendency. (Cp the attitude of the Protestant churches 
towards the Apocrypha.) It must be admitted too that 
the prophets and hagiographa generally lend more 
countenance to Pharisaic views than the Torah, and 
were, in fact, aresult of the same development. Though 
we need not suppose, therefore, that they rejected them, 
the Sadducees may well have used them only ‘for 
example of life and instruction of manners' ; and the 
argument in Mt. 2232 is probably chosen from the 'l'orah 
in order to be above criticism. The statement of the 
fathers is no doubt partly due to a very common con- 
fusion with the SAMARITANS (g.v. ), who did accept only 
the Torah (for the same reasons which caused the 
Sadducees to regard it with special veneration), and, 
curiously enough, use the very passage quoted in Mft. 
as an argument for the future life. A БОС; 

For the literature see SCRIBES AND PHARISEES, § 21. 


SADOC. т. (SADOCH) 4 Esd. lr. See ZADOK. 

2. (саёок [Ti. WH]), Mt. 114. See GENEALOGIES ii. 

SAFFRON (D273, &arbóm; крокос, Cant. 4144). 
The Hebrew word is probably identical with Syr. Филот, 
Ar. kurkum, both of which denote the crocus or saffron. 
The same word is found in Persian and Armenian (in 
the latter probably borrowed from Heb. ; Lag. GA 58, 
arm. St. 161), and the common origin seems to he 
Sans. Pun£uma. "Тһе source of saffron is Crocus sativus, 
L., a plant of doubtful origin,! which, though found in 


1 See the discussion in Flück. and НапЬ.(2) 664 7. 
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Palestine (£P 422), is not apparently indigenous there. 
D. H. Müller, on the other hand, separating далд 
from the other words mentioned above, connects it with 
Ar. kamkdm (Sab. p29) and Gk. кбукаиор,! and so 
takes it to be the resin of the gzrz» or mastic tree—Z.e., 
sori, «x (Sab. Denkm. 82). But Müller's identification 


of xdyxauov with the resin of the mastie tree is a 
mistake : xáyxauov 15, according to Fraas (Syn. Pl. Fl. 
class. 87), derived from Amyris [= Balsamodendron] 
Kataf,? and is in all probability therefore the fragrant 
gum much esteemed in the east as ‘ Bissa bôl '—in fact, 
an inferior kind of myrrh. Mordtmann does not 
believe in the connection of paas with датат and 


káykaporv : and it seems best to follow ancient tradition 
in identifying the Heb. word with saffron. 
И N. M. —W. T. T.-D. 
SAIL. 1. e715), miphraf; CTPOMNH, Ezek. 277, 
* Thy sail to serve as ensign’ (23; àó£a). 
2. 0], «és; gņpetov or та toria (?), Is.3823, ‘The many- 


coloured sails served in ancient times as distinguishing marks.’ 
See SHIP. 


SAINT. “We have to deal, in this artiele, not with 
the subject of Christian, or rather biblical, ‘ perfection,’ 
1. Use of but with the use of ‘saint’ and ‘holy’ in 
Pra the EV. The former word, as a rendering, 
* either of Z£adof or of Aāsīď, has had the 
unfortunate effect of obscuring characteristie biblical 
ideas. Readers of the EV must therefore supply for 
themselves the necessary mental eorrection or interpre- 
tation. AV applies the term in OT: 

I. To the angels (dosim, mrp), Job бт 1515 Ps. 
8957 [68] Zech. 14s. RV, however, calls the angels 
‘holy ones.’ Whether even this phrase conveys the 
right idea to a modern reader may be doubted (see 
c), and we may well be grateful to Budde (note on Job 
51) for his suggestion ' heavenly ones.’ 

2. To persons who are 'holy'—7.e., consecrated 
(ados, np, kaddis, sap)—e.g., Ps. 10616 (Aaron), 349 
[то] Dan. 7 18 21 f. 2527 (faithful worshippers of Yahwe). 
So, too, RV. 

з. To Israelites who fulfil the duties of piety (2252, 
тәп; Óctos, sanctus, see LOVINGKINDNESs), 1 5. 29 (65 


Olkatos or om.) Ps. 1610 804[5] 505 529 [тт] 792 Prov. 
28 (6, evrAaPoupévwy), ete. ; so RV, except in 1 S. 2o, 
where it gives (not happily) ‘holy ones, and in mg. 

‘godly ones.’ ‘Loyal ones' would give one side of 
the meaning (ep Ps. 5052). In NT (see above) the EV 
uses ‘saints’ often of Christians. Jt may be a con- 
venient term; but if ideas are to be translated, * God's 
people' would perhaps be a better rendering, with a 
marg. ‘holy ones—i.e., consecrated ones.’ 

.Two passages in Rev. deserve attention. In 153, AV’s ‘thou 
king of saints’ (6 Barıàeùs тои бүр, TR, Ti.WHmg. о B. т. 
€0voy) has become іп RV ‘thou king of the ages’ (6 Вас. rov 
aiovov, RV, WH); and in 1820 AV's ‘ye holy apostles and 
prophets’ has become 'ye saints, and ye apostles, and ye 
prophets.” Textual criticism certainly has had its rights; but 
the rendering ‘saints’ seems an unnecessary concession to a 


usage more honoured in the breach than in the observance. 
* Ye holy ones' would surely have been adequate. 


There are also great difficulties connected with EV's 
use of the rendering ‘holy,’ especially when it is used 
А for Zásid (on which ep Dr. Par. Ps. 443/; 
HERE Kirkpatrick, Psalms, 544 2; BDB, s.v. ). 
ү Í . Ps: 862, ‘Preserve thou my soul, 
for I am holy’ (#4577); so AV, ep Vg. and Jer. ; but 
RV 'godly.' AV is here even more misleading than in 
505 (‘gather my saints [Zdszday] together unto me’). 
* Who can be the speaker of these words but the Sinless 
One?' asks Augustine. This of course is th&ology, not 
exegesis (cp OPs. 260), and even if we take Ps. 86 to be 
a psalm of the pious community (Smend, Bä., etc.), yet, 
like Job, the community, while maintaining its conscious- 
ness of righteousness, would abstain from calling itself 
1 On this see Diosc. 123. Plin. Z7. V 12 44. 


2 Sprengel (Mist. rei Herb. 1172) calls this Amyris Kafal, 
which is possibly the same thing. 
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subjectively ‘holy’ or ‘sinless.’ ‘It is not to the state cf 
holiness that the Psalmist lays claim, but to the over- 
mastering affection of moral love, the same in kind as 
that of which he is conscious towards his brother Israel- 
ites, and in some degree towards his brother men. lo 
a good Israelite there is no boastfulness implied in such 
a claim as the Psalmist’s. Whom should he love but 
Yahwe, who has granted Israel a ''covenant ordered 
in all things and sure," a covenant based on the pre- 
supposition that those who desire its benefits are bound 
by practical love to each other, and, both as individuals 
and as a community, by worshipping and obedient love 
to Jehovah’ (Aids, 345 А)? Kirkpatrick (of. cit. ), how- 
ever, following Hupfeld, thinks the passive sense, 'be- 
loved '—7.e., the object of thy lovingkindness, ‘far more 
suitable.” See LOVINGKINDNESS. 

2. Ps. 16 1o, ' Neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One’ 
(20571), ete. RV removes the eapital letters; RVmg 
‘Or godly ; or beloved.’ Any rendering would be better 
than ‘holy one’ or ‘Holy One.’ Perhaps ‘thy loyal 
one' gives the most important part of the sense best. 
The phrase implies an argument; ‘thou wilt preserve 
me because of the covenant-bond of lovingkindness.' 

In Ps. 25 x6, too, the same idea underlies the text, if Gratz is 
right in emending the very doubtful уай (vn) into Ads 
Cv 2r), ‘have mercy upon me, for I am loyal (to the covenant).’ 
In all such passages pious Israel is the speaker, not an individual 
(though a Christian application can be reasonably defended). 
In Ps. 16 the reading of the text (Kt.) is ‘thy holy ones.’ EV, 
however, in following the Hebrew margin (Kr.) has the authority 
of the versions, and the hest MSS and editions. The case with 
Ps. 89 19 [20] is somewhat similar. 

з. Ps. 8919 [20], © viots, AV ‘Thou spakest in vision 
to thy Holy One’ (Zàsid) ; RV ‘to thy saints,’ because 
‘Holy One’ (220%) precedes in v. 18, and beeause the 
text (Kt.) and the versions have the plural, though 
the singular is supported by the Heb. marg. (Kr.) and 
by some MSS and early editions. Certainly the ‘ vision’ 
of 25.7 was to an individual (Nathan); though ulti- 
mately it belonged to all the Adsid7m. — ' Godly ones (or 
one),’ as Driver, or ‘to thy loyal ones (one),’ would be 
an improvement on AV's rendering. 

4 15.29, ‘He will keep the feet of his holy ones,’ 
RV™ ‘of his godly ones’ (Adsiddw, Kt. ; but Adsidd, 
Ir.) EV is unfortunate. 

5. and 6. r Tim.28, EV ‘holy hands’; Tit. 18, ‘just, 
holy, temperate.’ óetosis never = d^ytos ; it comes nearer 
to O(katos, and denotes the righteousness of him who 
regards not chiefly the law, but the lawgiver ; in short, 
piety. So Philo, óctórgs uév mpds Oeóv, дікасосбут дё 
mpos dvÜporyrovs Pewpetra (OP. Mangey, 230). 

But there are difficulties of another order—difficulties 
inherent in the prevalent system of translation, Are 
А desi only words to be translated, or ideas 

vn Vr also? Must not, in certain cases, a 

100 01 OG. Concession be made to a wider theory 
of translation than that which is possible in a mere re- 
vision of an old version? The names of God, at any 
rate, it would seem, need to be retranslated, at least in 
the margin. ‘The Holy One of Israel’ is a phrase 
which, taken siniply as it stands, scarcely conveys any 
idea. А08 т and /lékim being so nearly synonymous 
terms, we might give as an alternative rendering 'the 
Majestic One whom Israel worships.’ ‘The Devoted 
One of Israel’—7.e., ‘He who is devoted to Israel’ 
(Duff, OT Theology, 1 190)—-can scarcely be the meaning; 
Addó$ implies one who dwells in unapproachable light, 
and has no eontact, save by acts of judgment or by 
covenant favour, with earthly things ; Ezekiel once has 
the phrase ‘the Holy One in Isracl’ (Ezek. 397 ; see 
Davidson, ed /oc.). Israel is * holy (7.¢., devoted, dedi- 
cated) to Yahwe,’ no doubt; but this phrase implies a 
secondary sense of the word ‘holy.’ The rendering 
‘Majestic One’ (majesty and dazzling purity are con- 
nected ideas) will suit also in Hos. 119 (of which Duff 
also gives an unusual exposition, OT Theology, 1108), 
which contains the words, ‘I am God, and not man, 
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the Majestic One in the midst of thee.' Hosea announces 
the destruction of Ephraim or Israel (see Nowack), 
because God is not, like an impressionable human 
being, to be cajoled into forgiveness ; he is in the midst 
of Israel in all his awful majesty, and must sweep out 
of existenco those who persistently reject his gracious 
condescension. ‘ Holiness,’ as early as the age of Hosea, 
tends to become ethical, On the holiness of lsrael and 
of Israelites, cp Weber, /éd. Theol. 52 f.; Lazarus, 
Die Ethik des Judenthums, 311 ff. (1898). Тт. K.C. 


SALA (cada [Ti. WHJ), Lk.335; and SALAH 
(nop, Gen. 1024) ; RV SHELAH. 


SALAMIEL (cadamiHA [BA]), Judith 8: RV. See 
SHELUMIEL. 


SALAMIS (cadamic, Acts 135). Salamis (repre- 
sented by the modern town of Famagusta) was situated 
on the eastern side of Cyprus, near the river Pedizeus 
which traverses the fertile plain which runs inland to 
Nicosia, the present capital of the island. It had the 
advantage of a good harbour, which in history is famous 
for the double victory of the Athenians over the 
Phoenicians in 449 B.C., and the great sea-fight in 
which Demetrius Poliorcetes defeated Ptolemy I. in 
306 B.C. From prehistoric times Cyprus was famous 
for its copper mines (copper in fact deriving its name 
from that of the island ; see Cyprus), and its valuable 
timber supplies. From the ninth century B.C. iron also 
was worked (cp Plin. A.V 342). The forests, though 
much reduced by the continual export of timber, had 
not wholly disappeared even in imperial times (Strabo, 
684). Corn, wine, and oil were also exported, and 
salt was prepared at Salamis and at Kition (Plin. 
HN 8184). In all these natural advantages Salamis 
largely shared, and in fact became by far the 
largest and most prosperous town in the island, to a 
great extent owing to its favourable situation with 
respect to the Syrian coast and also to that of Cilicia. 
Even distant Lebanon is visible from the mountain 
Stavroviini (2260 ft. high) above Larnaka (anc. Kition) 
on the SE. coast (cp Is. 231, ‘from the land of Chittim 
it is revealed to them’—/.e., the smoke of burning Tyre).! 
Much more readily then is the opposite coast in the 
neighbourhood of Seleucia and Antioch visible from 
Salamis. 

The natural result was that Cyprus displayed a long- 
continued struggle between Phoenician and Hellenic 
civilisations. Greek tradition, however, consistently 
claims Salamis as a very early Hellenic colony, along 
with Curium ; and we now know that both were 
centres of the civilisation called * Mycenzean,’ which is 
certainly not Semitic. Nevertheless, in Salamis as else- 
where, Phoenicians and Greeks were settled side by side, 
and although Hellenic influences had a firm hold upon 
the town, this affected little the general condition of the 
island, where upon the whole the original basic popula- 
tion was in affinity with the Phoenician element. After 
the withdrawal of the Grecks from interference in 
Cyprus upon the conclusion of the Peace of Cimon, 
there took place a reaction against Hellenism, until 
about 410 B.C., when Evagoras won back his ancestral 
throne of Salamis. Salamis was thus once more open 
to Hellenic influences and was connected by close bonds 
with Athens (Isocr. Evag. 47 f., C/A 2397). Subse- 
quently it was to Egypt that Cyprus succumbed ; for in 
295 B.C. Ptolemy reconquered the island, and under the 
Ptolemaic regime large numbers of Jews settled in it 
(cp 1 Macc. 15 23). Their numbers would be increased 
under the early Empire owing to the fact that Herod 


1 [One form ofthe ordinary view is thus expressed by Delitzsch 
(/saiah, ETT, 1405), ‘Cyprus, the principal с emporium, 
is the last place ofcall. As soon as they put in here, what they 
had heard as а rumour on the high sea is disclosed to these 
crews (д2) — Że., it becomes clear, undoubted certainty.' But 
this does not exhaust the possibilities of meaning. See, further, 
Crit. Bib.) 
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the Great farmed the Cyprian copper mines (Jos. Ant. 
xvi. 45) Hence we find apparently more than one 
synagogue at Salamis, whither of course the majority of 
the Jews would congregate (Acts 135). 

Various reasons account for the fact that Salamis was 
the starting-point of the missionary work of Paul and 
Barnabas. Not only was Barnabas himself a Cypriote 
(Acts436, Китроѕ rg *yévet), possibly, for aught we know 
to the contrary, a native of Salamis ; but many natives 
of the island were Christians and had set the example 
of missionary enterprise (Acts 11 19 f.) ; and lastly, the 
number of the Jews established there and in other parts 
of the island was a guarantee of the existence of a pro- 
portionate number of proselytes. If Cyprus was to be 
visited at all, entry would be most naturally made from 
Syria at Salamis, which besides was connected with 
Paphos by two good roads—one by way of Soli, the 
other along the S. coast by way of Curium and Citium 
(vid. Таб. Peut.). 

As regards the later history of Salamis, mention should be 
made of the great insurrection of the Jews in the time of 
Trajan (117 А.р.), in which a large part of the city was de- 
stroyed. Hadrian in consequence expelled all Jews from the 
island and closed it to them under penalty of death (Milman, 
Hist. of the Jews, З тлі). In Constantine's time, having been 
ruined by earthquakes, Salamis was rebuilt, and renamed Con- 
stantia (cp Jer. PAzlem.). In the fourth century A.D., conse- 
quent upon the discovery of the relics of Barnabas, with a copy 
of the First Gospel, at Salamis, Cyprus was made autonomous 


and the patriarch has ever since "enjoyed the right of signing his 
name in red ink. WJ. We 


SALASADAI (cadacadai [A]), Judith 8r. See 
ZURISHADDAL. 


SALATHIEL (ОМОК, :Ch3:; cadadiHA 
[Ti. WH], Lk. 327), RV SHEALTIEL. 


SALCAH, RV Salecah (N25D ; [c]eAya [BAFL])! 
au ancient city on the E. border of Bashan (Josh. 1311, 
aya [B]), possibly also the name of a district (cp 125, 
cekyai [B], aceAya [A]), which belonged to the b'ne 
Manasseh (Dt. 310, AV Salchah) and later іо Gad 
{т Ch.51:1) Salcah, the mod. Salhat or Sarhad, is 
situated four or five hours E. of Bosra, on an eminence 
(probably once a crater) in a very strong position on the 
S. extremity of the Jebel Hauran. It seems to have 
been hotly contended for by the Aramzeans and the 
Israelites respectively, and may have played a prominent 
part in the legends, legendary genealogies, and history 
of the Israelites, though Cheyne thinks a geographical 
confusion may well be suspected, see GILEAD, RAMOTH- 
GILEAD, cp also ZELOPHEHAD. It was well known to 
early Arabian geographers. The Nabatzeans called it 
3n»s, and an inscription found there (of 66 A.D.) refers 
to the fact that the goddess al-Lat (ләҝ) was especially 
honoured by its inhabitants (CZS 2182). For descrip- 
tions of the modern place see Burckhardt, Aezsez, 180; 
de Vogüé, Syr. Centr. 107-9 ; cp also Buhl, Pal. 252. 


SALEM, or rather SHALEM (Dot, Gen. 1418 


[ADL]; caAuw Ps. 762[3], єм eipuNH [BNRT)). 
See JERUSALEM, SHILOH, MELCHIZEDEK, SODOM. 


SALEM, THE VALLEY OF (том ayAwNa CAAHM 


[BNA], Syr. pow sow), one of the localities where 
the Jewish inhabitants p defensive measures against 
Holofernes (Judith 44). Some well-known place must 
be meant—not, therefore, the Salumias of OS 14918, 
8 R. m. from Scythopolis (Reland), or the Salim near 
N&blus (Wolff). Probably the whole verse should run 
thus Samaria, and CYAMON [g.v.], апа IBLEAM 
(see BELMEN), and Jericho, and the circle of Jordan 
(Svr.; see CHOBA), and to Esdraelon.' The words xal 
awpa kal Tov ab\Gva canu seem to be made up of 
three fragments of ecópgAwv ecópqNou. (Ср avAwvos 
for ‘убх in Dt. 113o, of Aourol in Hex.) тке: 


1 Owing tothe fact that in nearly every case the Gk. name 
follows ёо, the initial of the name has been often dropped. 
and it appears under the form eAxa. 
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SALEMAS (SALAME), 4 Esd. 1: RV. See SHAL- 
LUM, 6. 


SALIM (cadeim [Ti.WH], v7 CAAÀA€IM [4], 
CAAHA [V, Eus. Cyr. Theophylact)], a place, on the 
W. of the Jordan, near which was Ænon, where John 
baptized, Jn.323t. The reason given for the choice 
of /Enon (=a place of fountains) is, ‘because there 
were many springs (#дата) there,’ so that a multitude 
could spread themselves out, and John could pass 
from one spring to another baptizing them. Eus. 
and Jer. (OS 245 ә: 18425) place 7Enon 8 R. m. 
S. of Scythopolis, ‘juxta Salim et Jordanem,' and it 
is true that about seven miles from Beisán there is 
a large Christian ruin called Umm el-‘Amdan, near 
which are several springs. But no name like Salem 
or поп has been found there. Conder himself, 
who points this out, identifies Ænon with the springs 
between the well-known Salim (near Nablus) and 
a place called 'Ainün, in the Wady Faàría. Тһе 
place is accessible from all quarters, especially from 
Jerusalem and Galilee (see the attractive description in 
Tent Work, 257 f.) But the distance of the springs 
from Sálim (about seven miles) is rather against this 
identification. lt should be noticed, too (т) that Jesus, 
as we are told, was at this time baptizing in the 
country districts of Judæa (v. 22), and was apparently 
not very far from John, and (2) that ‘near Salem’ is 
really mentioned to explain the ready аєєеѕѕ of the 
Jews to John (бт. дата ToAAAÀ fjv éket has the appear- 
ance of being a gloss) Considering the frequent 
errors of the text connected with ‘Salem,’ it is very 
plausible to correct тоб талун (see above) into tepov- 
саћш,! in which case it becomes natural to identify 
Enon with ‘Ain Karim, which boasts of its beautiful 
St. Mary's Well, and to the W. of which is the ‘Ain 
el-Habs (the Hermit's Fountain), connected by a very 
late Christian tradition with John the Baptist. The 
legendary connection should not prejudice us against 
the view here proposed, whieh rests solely on exegetical 
and geographieal considerations. Cp BETII-HACCEREM, 
and, for an analogous emendation, NAIN. 


On the tradition connecting ‘Ain Karim with John the 
Baptist, see Schick, ZDF 22 ['99] 81 7 LK. С. 


SALIMOTH (сллємоӨ [B], І Esd.836 RV= 
Ezra 810, SHELOMITH, 4. 


SALLAI (7D), т. Neh.1220; in 127 SALLU (g.v. 
11). 
2. See GABBAI SALLALI. 


SALLAMUS (cadAoy moc [В*А]), 1 Esd. 925= Ezra 
1024, SHALLUM, тт. 


SALLU (NoD [Neh] ND [Ch], a Judzan 
Benjamite (BENJAMIN, $ 9, iii.), temp. Nehemiah (Neh. 
117; cHAw [BN*A], cHAwm [Nte] самала [L]; 
1 Ch.97; caAwm [BL], сало [4]. Cp Satu. 

SALLU (350), а priest enumerated in one of the 
post-exilic lists (Neh.127 cadoyar [We mg 50р. ], 
cadoyid [L], om. BN*A). In Neh. 122o the name is 
SALLAI ($p; caai [са mg. inf], caXovac [L], om. 
BN*A); and the head of Sallai's * father's house’ in the 


time of Joiakim, Joshua's successor, is said to have 
been KALLAL (+p). 


SALMA (м5), the name of the clan which was 
reckoned as the ‘father’ of Bethlehem, 1 Ch. 251 54, 
and introduced into the genealogy of Jesse, v. 11. Ae- 
cording to Wellhausen (CZ/358, ep De gent. 29), 
‘Salma is the father of Bethlehem after the exile.’ But 
to the present writer there is good reason to suppose 
that the Bethlehem intended is not the Bethlehem in 
Judah, but another Bethlehem—z.e., Beth-jerahmeel, in 
the Negeb (RuTH, 8 4). It will be noticed that the 

l It is true that the Fourth Evangelist, according to the 


MSS, invariably uses :єросоАуна. But he may now and then 
have used tepovaaAnp, like other evangelists. 
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'sons' of Salma include Netophah and Atroth-beth- 

Joab. Now Netophah is most probably a modification 

of Nephtoah or Naphtoah (cp NAPHTUHIM, SALMAH, 

2), and Atroth of Ephrath. See JABEZ, SIIOBAL, and, 

on the Arabian affinities of this elan, SALMAI! (vv. 51 54, 

талодоо» [BA], тада, -aa [L]; v. 11, cadpwv [BL], -av 
5 | T REC 

SALMAH (Л; cadmun [AL], -an [B]). 

1. Ruth 420. RV™8-, according to M'T's reading. 
See SALMA, SALMON. 

2. The name of an Arabian people mentioned in 
several OT passages—Cant. 15 1 K, 411 Nu. 2423 Ezra 
255 58 (and | passages), Neh. 113. (1) In Cant.15 the 
poet couples the ‘tent-curtains of Salmah' (read 
mj», not mbbg) with the ‘tents of Kedar’ (sce 
CANTICLES, § 6, col. 687). Now the tribes of KEDAR 
[g.7.] tenanted the region afterwards appropriated by 
the Salmzeans (125v), and the Salmzeans were followed 
by the Nabataans. The two latter peoples аге men- 
tioned together in a Nabatzean inscription (С/5 ii. 197 9). 
Pliny mentions the 'Salmani et Masei Arabes’ (МА 
630), and Steph. Byz., quoted by Euting, refers to the 
Уолашо: as an Arab population in alliance with the 
Nabatzeans. The emendation in Cant, Zc. is due to 
Wellh. (707.9) 218, n. 1); ep Wi. 40/1 196 292. (2) 
Most probably in 1 K. 411 apserna should be pointed 
пробела. This suggestion assumes that two of 5olomon's 


prefects, supposed to have had daughters of Solonion 
as wives, really married Salamian or Salmæan women. 
One of these is called Basemath (nzi/2), a corruption of 
' Ishma'elith' ;! the other T APHATH, perhaps a corrup- 
tion of Naphtuhith (cp 1 Ch.254, reading Naphtühi). 
(3) The impossible words Sy суо in Nu. 2с. should be 
emended into mpbbo or opp. Тһе contest relates 


to the Kenites. Observe that in the Targums ‘коош is 
the equivalent of the Heb. сур. See, however, BALAAM, 
86; Wi. 4OF 2423. (4) On the passages relating to 
the поб ‘ay in Ezra-Neh., see SOLOMON'S SERVANTS, 
SONS OF. 


Winckler(4 OF 2 545%) proposesto substitute the * Salamians ' 
for ‘Shalman’ in Hos. 10 14, as the barbarous captors of Beth- 
arbel. In this he shows much acumen; but it is more prohable 
that ‘Shalman’ is the name of one of the N. Arabian kings who 
invaded the Negeb. He was apparently a king of the N. 
Arabian Cusham or Cush (see Crit, Bib. on Hos. 10 14 Am. 1 3). 

This article illustrates the names SALMA, SAMLAH, SALMON, 
SAMLAI, SHELUMIEL. TR С. 


SALMAI (“091° ford. text] Neh.748 RV, AV 
SHALMAI. 


SALMANASAR (Salmanassar), 4 Esd. 1340; in 
Kings, SHALMANEZER. 


SALMON (bY), Ps. 6814 [15] RV, AV ZALMON, 2. 


SALMON (00°; салмам [B]: -mæn [AL]), 
father of Boaz, Ruth 42o f. (a variant to M'T's SALMAH 
in v. 20, ep © Vg.) Mt.14 Lk.332 (EV саЛмом 
[NAD]; but cada [N*B]). See RUTH, $ 4. Mt. (14) 
makes him the husband of RAHAB, whom, however, 
Talmudic tradition makes, as a proselyte, the wife of 
Joshua. Cp Nestle, 222.7 1091, and see GENE- 
ALOGIES ii., § 2. 


SALMONE (caAmWNH Ti.WH), a cape at the 
eastern extremity of Crete, as appears from the passage 
in Acts 27 7, where it is spoken of as the first land sighted 
after leaving Cnidus. 

The ship on which Paul sailed beat up with difficulty (móts, 
v. 7) to the latitude of Cnidus from Myra. А true course W. by 
S. from Cnidus моца have taken her by the N. side of Crete. 
As she was unable to hold that course, but was yet able to 
fetch the eastern cape of the island, which bears SW. by 5. from 
Cnidus, we may infer that the wind blew from between NNW. 
and WNW. (assuming that the ship could make good a course 
ahont seven points from the wind) The wind, therefore, in 
common language would have been termed NW. (see Smith, 


1 This explanation of Basemath accounts for the double name 
of Esau’s wife—Basemath and Mahalath—v.c., ' Ishmaelite' and 
‘Jerahmeelite.’ The initial B (or M? see (5) is secondary. 
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Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, та). Such winds prevail 
in the eastern Mediterranean in the summer, and are the Etesian 
winds of the ancients (Aristotle, De Mundo, 415; Pliny, ANV 


„ 
e regards the identification of Salmone some doubt 
is possible. The name appears in various forms. 

Nadpwryn, Acis277; NadApwris акра, Apoll Rhod. Argon. 
41693;! XoAudwcov, Str. 106;2 the most frequently pu 
form is Хадошноу (Str. 472, etc., Sfadiasm. m.m., $$ 318 an 
355, Ptol. 317, Plin. ZAV 4 20 [Sammonium)). 

‘The extreme NE. cape, now called Cafe Sidhero 
(the ‘Iron Cape') or C. Salomon, is generally supposed 
to be the ancient Cape Salmone ; but it is perhaps more 
probable that Cape Salmone should be identified with 
the promontory called Zuka, some 7 m. to the south- 
ward (so it is in the map in vol. i. of Spratt's Travels 
and Researches in Crete; see discussion of the point, 
ibid, 189 f.) И is very possible also that the usage of 
the name may have varied in ancient times in the case 
of two conspicuous promontories lying so close together. 

NIV 

SALOAS (cad@ac [B]), 1 Esd. 922 RV = Ezra 1022, 

ELASAH, 1. 


SALOM (cadwm [ANV]), 1 Macc. 226 AV, RV 
SALU. 

SALOME (cadwMmuH, see NAMES, $ so, ср ‘She- 
lomi,’ ‘Shelumiel’; or, perhaps, ‘Salma,’ see ISRAEL, 
8 79, ad fin. and cp SOLOMON, $ 1), one of the women 
who witnessed the crucifixion and afterwards visited the 
sepulehre of Jesus, Mk.154ol6:]. She is almost 
certainly to be identified with the wife of Zebedec, the 
mother of James and John; see Mt. 2756, and cp 
CLoraAs, $ 2. 

The name Salome was borne also (1) by the daughter of 
Herodias; see HEROD, $ то; (2) by the wife of Alexander 
Jannieus ; see ISRAEL, § 80. 

SALT (Mb); G adc, also алас, aÀa)? Indis- 
pensable as the use of salt appears to us, it must have 
been quite unattainable to primitive 
man in many parts of the world. 
Indeed where men live mainly on 
milk and flesh, consuming the latter raw or roasted, 
so that its salts are not lost, it is not necessary to add 
sodium chloride, and thus we understand how the 
Numidian nomads in the time of Sallust and the 
Bedouins of lÓiadramaut at the present day never eat 
salt with their food. On the other hand, cereal or 
vegetable diet calls for a supplement of salt, and so 
does boiled meat. ‘The important part played by the 
mineral in the history of commerce and religion depends 
on this fact. At a very early stage of progress salt 
became a necessary of life to most nations, and in many 
cases they could procure it only from abroad, from the 
sea-coast, or from districts like that of Palmyra, where 
salty incrustations are found on the surface of the soil. 
The Hebrews had ready access to an unlimited supply 
of this necessity of life in the waters of the Dead Sea, 
and in the range of rock-salt at its south-western ex- 
етиу. 

When the waters of the ‘Salt Sea’ (see DEAD Sea) subside 
after the spring floods have caused them to rise several feet 
beyond their norma! level, the heavily impregnated water, left 
in the marshes on its borders, rapidly evaporates, leaving a 
deposit of salt. The Dead Sea is said to yield by evaporation 
24.57 lbs. of salt in тоо lbs. of water, as compared with 6 Ibs. 
from the same quantity of water taken from the Atlantic Ocean 


(Hull). | | 
It has been adduced as evidence of the ‘ practical turn 


of the prophets mind’ (Dr. Zzfr. 294) that the 
marshes found on the western shore of the Dead 
Sea in Ezekiels day are expressly exempted from the 
sweetening and reviving influence of the river of the 
prophetic vision (Ezek. 4711). The second source of 
supply, above referred to, was the famous ridge of Jebel 


1. Domestic 
uses of salt. 


1 SXaAucGvis каї Sadpoviov, dxpwrjproy Kpyrns, Schol. in loc. 
Cp Dionys. Perieg. 110 4 

2 Cp'A@avaia Sadpwrta in С/С 2555, 4 13. 

3 Certain parts of this article which it has not been deemed 
necessary to indicate specially are taken from Professor Robertson 
Smith's contribution to the article ‘Salt’ in Escy. Brit. 9). 
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Usdum, whence probably came the mdélah sédimith 
(mano ntp) or 'salt of Sodom’ of the Talmud. ‘This 
ridge, which geologists tell us must once have formed 
the bottom of a larger lake, consists mainly of roek-salt, 
the friable nature of which, under climatic influences, 
causes portions of the range to assume fantastic shapes. 
One of these, а pillar resembling in outline a gigantic 
female form, gave rise in the prehistorie period to the 
familiar legend of Gen. 1926 (cp Wisd. 107—where the 
pillar of salt is characterised as 'a monument of an un- 
believing soul'—]Jos. sinz. i.114 [8 203], and the illus- 
tration in Stade, С 71119). To one or other of these 
sources of supply reference is made in the obscure 
mikrch mélah (nyp maz) of Zeph. 29 (EV 'saltpits'; © 
Otpwvia, &Xovos), it being uncertain whether the expres- 
sion signifies salt-pans for evaporation (ras той adds 
A(uvas of т Масс, 1135), or salt-pits for the excavation 
of salt. 

As among ourselves, salt entered in countless ways 
into the domestic and social economy of the Hebrews. 
А morsel of bread and salt and ‘ water by measure’ ( Ezek. 
411) are given by a late Jewish thinker as the irreducible 
minimum of human sustenance (Pirké 136/464). 

Similarly, among the principal things for the whole 
use of man’s life, the son of Sirach assigns a prominent 
place to salt { Ecclus. 89 26, cp Job 66). 

Bread (n993 n2, A007 lc.) and olives (.Wa'dsér. 43) dipped 
in salt were the poor man's fare; or the salt might be dissolved 
in water for this purpose (Sabb. 142; ср £rw5.81) Ina 
stronger form as brine (Боле, &AÀj.9), salt water (пол `2) 
was used for pickling vegetables and meat (Baruch, 6 (Ep. of 
Jeremy] 23) and in the preparations of olives for the table 
(Fruit, $ 9) 

The practice of rubbing the flesh of newly killed 
animals with salt for the purpose of depleting it of every 
particle of blood required a large supply of salt. So, 
too, the process of pickling (rapuxeíw) and preserving 
fish, which formed so important an article of commerce 
(for methods adopted see FIsH, $ 7). Salt was also 
employed for preserving hides (.l//dddt2, 53). In the 
Messianic age, even the domestic animals are to share 
in the material joys of the period by having their pro- 
vender seasoned by the addition of saline herbs (Is. 8024 
res RV» 'salted'). Besides the natural sea- and 


rock-salt, the Jews of later times were familiar with the 
sal conditum or spiced salt of the Romans (n-asp>o -15. 


Zār.26—for other readings and explanations see 
Jastrow, Dict. of Targ. ete., s.v.). Salt was also used 
medicinally. A grain of salt in a decayed tooth was 
reckoned a cure for toothache ($4264.65). Неге, too, 
may perhaps be classed the rubbing of new-born babes 
with salt, attested by Ezekiel (164, see FAmiLy, $ 9), 
varied by washing in salted water (Van Lennep, Bile 
Lands, 569), although it probably had its origin in a 
quite different circle of ideas as a safeguard against 
demonie influence (cp Békhéro/h 40a, where salt at meals 
is alleged to have this effect), For the medicinal 
properties of the water of the ‘Salt Sea’ see DEAD 
SEA (col. 1045). Many other illustrations of the cura- 
tive properties of salt itself, as employed among semi- 
civilised races, are given by Trumbull in his exhaustive 
treatise The Covenant of Salt, 1899. The economic 
importance of salt is further indicated by the almost 
universal prevalence in ancient and medieval times, and 
indeed in most countries down to the present day, of salt 


taxes, or of Government monopolies. 

An interesting and exhaustive study of the working of the salt 
monopoly in Egypt under the Ptolemies is given by U. Wilcken 
in his recent work Griechische Ostraka aus Egypten, etc. 
(1141, тр àAucj, salt-tax). In Palestine under the Seleucids, 
the salt-pans on the shore of the Dead Sea were also a govern- 
ment property, as we learn from the remission of the royalty 
upon salt (7 тоў ToU аАб$)1 decreed by Demetrius in the hope 
o gaining the support of the Jews (1 Масс. 10 29 1135). We 


1 The identical expression awd тцай< adds is found upon an 
Egyptian ostracon (Wilcken, of. cif. 1 144). 
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have no further information, unfortunately, as to the details of 
the operation of this tax. 

That a religious significance was attached to a 
substance so highly prized, which was often obtained 

К with difficulty, is no more than natural. 
2. "n But it must also be remembered that the 
васп e habitual use of salt is intimately connected 
ritual. — with the advance from nomadic to agri- 
cultural life, Z. e. —with precisely that step in civilisation 
which had most influence on the cults of almost all 
ancient nations, The gods were worshipped as the 
givers of the kindly fruits of the earth, and, as all over 
the world ‘ bread and salt’ go together in common use 
and common phrase, salt was habitually connected with 
offerings, at least with all offerings which consisted, in 
whole or in part, of cereal elements. This practice is 
found alike among the Greeks and Romans, and among 
the Semitic peoples (Lev. 213); Homer calls salt * divine,’ 
and Plato names it 'a substance dear to the gods' 
(Timeus, 60; cp Plutarch, Sympos. 510). 

Bread and salt were the chief and inseparable con- 
stituents of the Hebrews' daily food. 1t was, there- 
fore, to be expected that every offering— was it not 
the ‘ bread of God’ (nby anh Lev. 2122) ?—laid upon 
the altar should also have the accompaniment of salt. 
It is immaterial whether we regard the actual provision 
of Lev. 213 с: ‘ With 2/1 thine oblations thou shalt offer 
salt’ as younger than the more special provision of 13a 
‘every oblation of thy seal offering (тін) shalt thou 
season with salt (RV),’ as Dillmann and some others 
are inclined to do (but see Ezek, 4824), since both the 
fundamental conception of primitive sacrifice and the 
extant testimony to the actual practice in historical 
times point to the constant practice of adding salt to 
every species of offering, animal and vegetable alike. 

Hence the statement of Mk. 9492, ‘every sacrifice shall be 
salted with salt,’ though absent from the oldest authorities, is a 
statement of fact (cp for the NT times Jos. Azz. 111. 91, Mishna, 
Zébih.65 f.) Even incense was not excepted (see INCENSE, § 6), 
and the Greek text of Lev. 247 is doubtless right in adding salt to 
the SHEWBREAD (which see, and cp Philo, 777. Afos.3 то [ed. 
Mangey, 2 151] ‘loaves and salt’), Grants of salt for the services 
of the restored worship of the returning exiles were thus entirely 
in place (Ezra69 722; cp for a later period the decree of 
Antiochus ‘345 medimni of salt,’ Jos. 424. xii. 3 3 [8 140]). 

Whilst, however, the origin of the presence of salt in 
the cultus is to be traced to a primitive conception of 
sacrifice, it must be borne in mind that at the stage of 
religious thought reflected in the priestly legislation, the 
use of salt has already become symbolical (see $ 3). 


In the cults of Greece and Rome we find the same appreciation 
of salt, as 1s shown by the frequent references in classical writers 
(see Di.-Ryssel, м exeget. Hand?., on Lev. 213; also 
Hehn, Das Salz, 6 f, Schleiden, Das Salz, 73 p. [1875]. It 
also appears in the lists of offerings in the older cultus system of 
Babylonia (Zim. Beiträge sur Kenntnis der Babyl. Religion 
1901, 95). Cp RITUAL, $ 10, col. 4123. 

The absolute barrenness of the region bordering on 
the Dead Sea, owing to the saline incrustations with 
which the ground is covered, naturally 


3. Salt in : 
suggested the employment, by various 

symbol and Hebrew writers, of salt as a figure for 

metaphor. : 


barrenness and desolation (Dt. 29 23 [22] ; 
cp Job 396 Jer.176). Such a barren waste, innocent of 
every form of vegetation, formed a fitting contrast to 
‘the fruitful land’ (Ps. 107 34 render with RV ‘a salt 
desert [ano] for ‘ barrenness’ of АУ). This figurative 


use of ‘salt’ and ‘saltness’ is not confined to Hebrew, 
being found in several of the other Semitic dialects (Toy, 
* Ezekiel, SBOT, 74 ET). The same idea has usually 
been regarded as underlying the expressive symbolical 
act, once referred to in the OT, of sowing a city that 
had been put under the ban (érem, see BAN) with salt 
(Judg. 9 45). It is more probable, however, that this 
practice is to be brought into connection with the use of 
salt in sacrifice (Red. Sem.) 454 n.), the idea of the 
complete dedication of the city to Vahwé, as symbolised 
by the strewing of it with salt, being more in harmony 
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with the fundamental conception of the ‘ban.’! This 
practice is also attested for Cyprus (Ae Sem.) Le., 
Schleiden, Das Salz, 95, who adduces as historical 
parallels the tradition that Attila so treated Padua, and 
Friedrich Barbarossa, Milan) [Cp also Zimtnern's 
correction (in Gunkel, ‘Gen.’ in AYA, 193) of the 
translations of Assyrian inscriptions ( Tiglath-pileser and 
ASur-bani-pal) in XB 137 2207, where ‘salt’ should be 
read for ‘stones’ and ‘dry sand.'] 

As covenants were ordinarily made over a sacrificial 
meal, in which salt was a necessary element, the ex- 
pression ‘a covenant of salt’ (Nu. 1819) is easily under- 
stood ; it is probable, however, that the preservative 
qualities of salt were held to make it a peculiarly fitting 
symbol of an enduring compact, and influenced the 
choice of this particular element of the covenant meal as 
that which was regarded as sealing an obligation to 
fidelity. Among the ancients, as among orientals down 
to the present day, every meal that included salt had a 
certain sacred character, and created a bond of piety and 
guest-friendship between the participants. Hence the 
Greek phrase #Лаѕ kai rpamefav mapaBaivew, the Arab 
phrase ‘there is salt between us,’ the expression ‘to eat 
the salt of the palace’ (Ezra4di4 RV; not in 64), the 
modern Persian phrase zamak karam, ‘untrue to salt' 
—z.é., disloyal or ungrateful—and many others. Тһе 
OT expression ‘ covenant of salt’ (Lev. 213 Nu. 1819) is 
therefore a significant figure of speech, denoting the 
perpetual obligation under which the particfpants in the 
covenant of God with Israel (having in the sacrifice and 
sacrificial meal partaken of salt together) lay to observe 
its conditions.? So also in 2 Ch. 1835 the expression 
may legitimately be rendered without a figure by ‘a 
perpetual irrevocable covenant.’ 

Although salt, from one aspect of its effects in nature, 
might be used, as we have seen, by Hebrew writers 
as a figure of desolation and death, on the other 
hand, in virtue of its giving piquancy and, so to say, 
life to otherwise insipid articles of diet (cp Plutarch, 
Sympos., cited by Trumbull, Covenant of Salt, 53), or it 
may be, as Trumbull suggests (Zc.), from its being 
associated with blood in the primitive mind, ' salt seems 
to stand for life in many a form of primitive speech and 
in the world's symbolism.’ It is as a symbol of life that 
salt is employed by Elisha in healing the death-dealing 
spring at Jericho (2 K. 219 ff. ). 

Here, too, may be classed the familiar description of the true 
followers of Jesus as ‘the salt of the earth’ (Mt. 5 13), the living 
embodiment of the highest ideals of life, a permanent and per- 
vasive influence in the world making for righteousness. Paul's 
exhortation to the Colossians (46) to have their speech seasoned 
with salt’ is not to be understood of ‘ wit,’ the * Attic salt’ of the 
ancients, but rather of sober, good sense, as contrasted with 
* profane and vain babblings' (1 Tim. 620 2 Тіт. 2 16). 

For the many interpretations of the crux inter- 
retum, Mk. 949 a (‘salted with fire’), reference must 
be made to the commentaries (cp also Trumbull, of. cit. 
657.) Finally the much discussed reference to the im- 
possibility of restoring to salt its lost savour (Mt. 513 and 
parallels) is ingeniously connected by Robertson Smith 
with the oppressive taxation of salt, referred to above, 
one result of this being that the article is apt to reach 
the consumer in a very impure state largely mixed with 
earth. ‘The salt which has lost its savour’ is ‘simply 
the earthly residuum of such an impure salt after the 


sodium chloride has been washed out.’ 

The use of salt in various rites of the Christian church, as in 
the baptism of catechumens, in holy water, etc., falls with- 
out the scope of this article (see Smith's Diet. gf Christ. Antig., 
s.v., Trumbull, of. czz.). W. К. 5. —A. R.S. К. 


1 This view is also preferable to that suggested recently by 
Schwally, Semitische Kriegsaltertümer (тоот) 32, that the 
'strewing with salt denotes dedication to the demons of solitary 
and barren places.’ ve 

2 Fora slightly different explanation of the origin of the expres- 
sion see Kraetzschmar, Die Bundesvorstellung im AT 46 n. 207. 
Cp Rel. езг. 2) 479 (the Arab oath taken over salt strewn upon 
a fire), For other examples of salt in covenants and oaths see 
Wellh. He7d.(?} 124, 189, Landberg, Arabica, 5134 157 (Leyden 
1898). | 
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SALT, THE CITY OF (non 70; ai moAeic 
caàwm [B], at поліс AÀcoN [А], at TrOAEIC TWN 
awn [L]), one of the six cities 'in the wilderness,’ 
grouped with NissitAN and | EN-GED: (g.v.] in Josh. 
1562. If the VALLEY OF SALT [g.v. ] or rather ' Valley of 
ham-melah,' is the [Vady e£-MiZA, the ‘Ir ham-melah 
may be placed on the site now known as e/-.7/^, a 
little to the SE of AV. Sa'we (the ancient SHEMA or 
Jesttua 2) on the great route from Hebron to the Red 


Sea through the ‘Arabah (cp MOLADAH). 

In this case, it is plain that, as, e.g., in 1 S. 2329 241, En- 
gedi must have come from En-gadiS, En-kadesh (Kadesh- 
f barnea’), and the wilderness be that of Arad (Judg. 116, if 
we may read 43y 3279; see KENITEs), the term ^ir ham-mélah 
is a corruption of '/r yerahmeel, ‘city of Jerahmeel A ‘city 
of Jerahmeel' is referred to in І S.155; also probably in 
Judg. 1 16 (crit. emend., see KENITES). See JERAHMEEL, § 4. 

TORRE: 


SALT, THE VALLEY OF (M227 `2, in Chronicles 


and Psalms [u]koiAac [or фараг2] том AAWN ; in 
Samuel and Kings reBeAem, pemede [B], rHmada, 
raimeAa LA], rarmeAay, -ex [1-]), the scene of en- 
counters between the Israelites and the Edomites (or 
rather, perhaps, Aramites—z.e., Jerahmeelites), first 
under David (25.813 [enx], 1 Ch. 1812 [ers], Ps. 60 
heading [both с-х and сзтк]), and then under Amaziah 
(2K.147 fos], 2Ch.2511 [see closing sentence]). 
The ‘Valley of ham-mélah ' has been identified with the 
great marshy plain (es-Sebkhah) at the S. end of the 
Dead Sea (see DEAD SEA, § 3), whieh is strongly 
impregnated with salt. It is true, it is described as at 
the present day ' too spongy to walk upon,' nor ean we 
easily understand how it can ever in the historical period 
have been otherwise than marshy. An examination of 
the text of the passages referred to, however, makes 
it seem in the highest degree superfluous to choose 
this site for the famous battlefield. It is plausible 
(Buhl, 227. 88)? to identify the ' valley of Aam-mdélah’ 
with the Му e/-.7/^, one of the two wadys into 
which the IV. es-Seba' parts at Beersheba. This wady 
and the H7 es-Seba! may be regarded as forming a 
first frontier between Canaan and the steppe-country. 

It is important to notice that /az-ziélah (in the Hebrew 


name) is an easy corruption of JERAHMEEL (g.z., § 4), and that 
the Wady e£ MA would naturally enter into the Negeb of the 


Jerahimeelites. Most probably we should read СУХ (Aram, a 


popular corruption of Jerahmeel) instead of 27% in all the 
passages quoted above, except the last (2 Сһ. 25 11), where 
ТР СЕ should be emended into 7182752 —4.6., the Misrites. 
Cp JokTHEEL ; SALT, City of; SALT Ska. ie КЄ. 


SALT SEA (ПФ?П D'; sce DrAD SEA, 8 1), а 
name of the Dead Sea, Gen. 143 Nu. 384312 Dt. 317 
Josh.316 123 1525 18191. lt is an expressive name, 
no doubt (ep Hull, Шоми? Seir, 108), but need not on 
that aceount be original. If the gé-Lammélah (see 
SALT, VALLEY OF) has arisen, bv a popular eorruption 
from gé-vérahme'el (valley of Jerahmeel), the presump- 
tion surely is that рт Aam-mélah (EV ‘salt sea’) has 
arisen in the same way out of ya» yérahme'el (* sea of 
Jerahmeel’), whieh is most naturally viewed as the 
original Hebrew name of the Dead Sea. Winckler, how- 
ever (G/ 236), thinks that the identification of the ' Salt 
Sea’ with the ‘vale of Sippim’ [g.z.] is due to a mistake 
on the part of the second editor or reviser of the original 
narrative. His theory is that the first editor or reviser 
meant Lake Hüleh (ep MERox), called by William of 
Tyre Melcha, on the NW. side of whieh is a fountain 
still ealled ‘Ain el-Melláha. Тһе water of Lake Hüleh, 
however, is not salt. Тһе same editor, it is added, 
interpreted the phrase ‘the vale of Siddim(?)’ as 

1 The latter part of the heading is evidently a later addition, 


which was made after the prohable original text of the heading 
had assumed its present form. That text may have been 


тур гум NONI Со {пз (PsaLws, Book or, § 45; cp $ 28, 


iv.) 
2 In Gesch. der Edomiter, 20 (1893), Buh) had accepted the 
ordinary identification (es-Sebkhah). Cp also Ером, $ 6. 
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referring to a wady running towards Lake Hüleh, the 
same in which the ‘Ain el-Mellahah is situated. 
Winckler (6/292 f. 108) also offers a new explanation 
of ‘salt sea.’ He connects the phrase with the wide- 
spread Oriental myth of sweet and bitter waters (cp 
MARAH). It may be remarked, however, that place- 
names compounded with ZA, malik, and the like, 
are at the present day of not infrequent occurrenee in 
Palestine. See SODOM AND GOMORRAH, TAK- C. 


SALT-WORT (11502), Job304 RV, AV MALLOWS. 


SALU (Nbp, cp SALLU), a family of StMEON (4.v.), 
Nu. 25 14 (CAA to м [B], cAAco [A], -m [FL]), 1 Macc. 
226 (слЛоум [ANV], AV Sarom). Jer. Targ. identifies 
the name with Shaul of Gen. 46 1o. 


SALUM. г. (cadoym [A]) т Esd. 528 = Ezra 242 
Neh. 7 45, SHALLUM, 8. 

2. RV SALEM, саАтцоу [BA], 1 Esd. 8 121 Ch. 6 12 7 [5 38 £], 
Ezra? 2, SHALLUM, 6. 


SALUTATIONS. To ‘salute’ is EV's equivalent 
for Нер, ҮЕ сло бхр, lit. '{о ask after the welfare 
of some one’ (25.117 and elsewhere), and 5? МУ 


pide’, ‘to ask some one as to welfare’ (1 S. 104 
and elsewhere), and for Gk. demágouac (Mt. 547 Rom. 
163 f and often) whence астасибѕ, ‘salutation’ (Mt. 
237 and elsewhere). 

The Hebrew phrase, however (cp Lat. salutatio, ‘wishing 
health") means 'to greet, whereas the Greek includes both 
greetings and embraces. 1n Ron. 16 r6 1 Cor. 16 20 2 Cor. 13 12 
1 Thess. 525 1 Pet. 5 14 we have the phrase agzágaa6e év pià- 
patı (ауе or [1 Pet.] ayámgs ; see $ 3). 

We take salutation here in the widest sense, and 
begin, not with formule of greeting, but with those 
eonventional gestures which are even more significant. 

Of prostration as a sign of deep humility and respect, 
not much need be said.! David bowed himself three 

1 Prostration times before his friend. Jonathan 

: " (1 8.9041) ; Jacob, seven times before 
his offended brother Esau (Gen. 333) The lowly 
prostrations exacted by sovereigns are too familiar 
to require examples from the OT or illustrations from 
other nations. The prostrations of women before men 
(or, at least, men of rank) are more startling (Gen. 24 64 
18.2523); K. Niebuhr found the same eustom in 
Arabia. Kneeling will be referred to later (see 8 5). 

The eustom of embracing and kissing calls for fuller 
treatment. When Esau ran to meet Jacob, he 

2. Kissing ‘embraced him, and fell on his neck, and 

; ' kissed him’ (Сеп. 384); and Joseph's 
recognition of his brethren, and especially of Benjamin 
(Gen. 45 14 /.), and the meeting between ‘the prodigal 
son’ and his father (1.k. 1420), are described in exactly 
similar terms.? In the last two biblical passages 
катафа\ё® is the word used in the Greek ; but in Gen. 
334 éw. There is no strongly marked distinction 
between them, nor is there more than a theoretical 
difference between Heb. »afa£ and ziššēk (Piel indicating 
a formal kiss). 

Parting friends quite as naturally used these con- 
ventional acts. Thus, after his father's death, Joseph 
‘fell on Jaeob's face, wept upon him, and kissed him’ 
(€pitnoev Gen. 501), and the disciples from Ephesus 
‘wept sore, and fell on Paul's neck and kissed him’ 
(kareóiXovr, Acts 2037), when he continued his journey 
to Jerusalem. 

Such is still the mode of exchanging salutations 
between relatives and intimate friends practised in 
Palestine. ‘Fach in turn places his head, face down- 
wards, upon the other's left shoulder and afterwards 
kisses him upon the right cheek, and then reverses the 
action, by placing his head similarly upon the other's 


1 On Mordeeai's refusal to prostrate himself before Haman, 
see ESTHER, § 4. 
2 Compare the recognition scene in Hom. Od. 21 223. 
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right shoulder, and kissing him upon the left cheek’ ;! 
'or, again, a man will place his right hand on his 
friend's left shoulder, and kiss his right cheek, and then 
lay his left hand on his right shoulder, and kiss his left 
cheek.’ A third mode of salutation may be mentioned. 
The person who gives the kiss lays the right hand under 
the head of his friend and supports it while it receives 
the kiss. This custom is referred to in the account of 
Joab's assassination of Amasa (2 S. 209). Опе or the 
other of the two former customs may explain the account 
of the entertainment of Jesus by Simon the Pharisee, in 
which none of the usual courtesies were granted to the 
wandering teacher—‘ thou gavest me no kiss’ (Lk. 7 45). 
Absalom's self-seeking geniality to the common people 
(2 S. 155) may best be brought into connection with the 
second form (the hand on the shoulder). 

The cheek, the forehead, the beard, the hands, the 


feet may be kissed, but not (in Palestine) the lips. 

Two passages of AV seem to contradict this. In the MT of 
Gen. 41 40 (literally rendered) the Pharaoh is made to say to his 
Hebrew vizier, ‘Upon thy mouth shall all my people kiss.' 
Dillmann and Delitzsch render ‘ According to thy mouth (=com- 
mand) shall all my people order themselves’ (so too RVmg.). This 
is, at any rate, not against the social customs of the East; but 
no Hebrew writer would have expressed his meaning thus. 


It is better to read ‘shall obey thee’ (юр) sn ; see Crit. 
Bib) Тһе other passage is Prov. 2426 ‘(Every man) shall kiss 


(his) lips that giveth a right answer.’ EVmg. gives a less 


obiectionable rendering, * He kisseth with the lips that giveth a 
right answer.’ But yissak should be уар дӣ, and the passage 
(see Crit. Bid.) should be rendered— 


26 Even the simple will listen 
To him who gives a right sentence, 

25 And those that rebuke will they trust, 
And upon such a blessing will come. 

Kissing the hands or even the feet, or the hem of the 
garment, is at present the respectful salutation given to 
a superior. Kissing the feet of Jesus was the grateful 
tribute of the sinful but reclaimed woman at Simon's 
feast (Lk. 7 45, катафи\ойса). А kiss on the hand is 
nowhere expressly mentioned in OT or NT. Still, such 
a kiss may be meant in the narrative of the betrayal of 
Jesus (Mt. 2649 Mk. 1445). If Delitzsch is right in sup- 
posing the kiss of 1 S. 10r to be the kiss of homage, we 
may further conjecture that Samuel raised the hand 
of Saul respectfully to his lips. Моге probably, the 
narrator means that Samuel greeted the new king as a 
friend, on the cheek. In the Assyrian inscriptions the 
vassals of the great king are said to signify their sub- 
mission by kissing his feet (see BABYLONIA, $ 69). No 
Hebrew phrase of this sort occurs, though the phrase 
‘to lick the dust’ in Is. 4923 Ps. 729 may be suggested 
by the custom of kissing the ground on which a superior 
has trodden (‘to smell the dust' is a parallel Egyptian 
phrase). The Assyrian kiss of vassalage may also 
perhaps have been less humiliating than it seems; 
primitive usages early began to lose their original crude- 
ness. In modern Syria, when a man seeks to propitiate 
one placed over him, he will just touch the feet of his 
superior with his right hand, and then kiss the hand and 
place it on his forehead.? "This, or some other modifi- 
cation of the complete ceremony, may be meant by 
Ziba's ‘I do obeisance’ in 2 S. 164 (see OBEISANCE). 

There is only one OT passage in which, if the text is 
correct, the kiss of homage (whether given to hands or 
feet) must be referred to, —viz., ‘kiss the Son’ (s2:3pt:) 
іп Ps.212. Acting on the principle that a text 
which contradicts the social usages of Palestine cannot 
be correct, we are bound to try all available means of 
emending the text.3 Such a cautious critic as Baethgen 
admits *kiss the Son' into his version only with a 
parenthetic note of interrogation. 

1 Neil, Kissing: its curious Bible mentions, 37 (1885). 

2 Neil, of. cit., p. 7. 

3 © renders épdgacbe wacdelas; Tg. xspdix Yap perhaps 


reading “рузо. See Lag. and Baethgen, ad 7oc., and, for a new 
solution [since proposed independently by Marti and J. D. 


Prince], Che. Jew. Red. Life, 112. Hupfeld's suggestion 13 pes, 
though often referred to, is inadmissible, because unidiomatic. 
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It hardly needs to be remarked that freedom of inter- 
course between the sexes was unknown to the Jews in 
3. The ‘he period of the rise of Christianity. 
Е 5 Ecclus. 42 12 (cp Jn. 4 27) is proof enough 

' Holy Kiss.' А 
that the exchange of а kiss between men 
and women, as a sign of their common membership in 
a religious society, must have shocked Jewish sentiment. 
It appears to be the received view that such a shock to 
Jewish sentiment was really given in early Christian 
worship, and whenever recognition of а common 
Christian standing was called for. In the article ‘ Kiss’ 
in Wace and Chectham's Dict. of Christian Antiquities, 
it is stated that ' the primitive usage was for the “ holy 
kiss " to be given promiscuously, without any restriction 
as to sexes or ranks, among those who were '' all one in 
Christ Jesus," ' and that only when this indiscriminate 
use had given rise to scandals was it restricted by the 
church authorities. The evidence, however, is not so 
distinct and certain as to justify so positive a statement. ? 
Paul (reff. above) does not expressly direct this startling 
mode of applying the truth that ‘ye all are one man in 
Christ Jesus." We know, however, that he does enjoin 
that women should have their heads veiled in the Christian 
assemblies (1 Cor. 116), which implies that he was on his 
guard against the occurrence of scandals. We also know 
that the Apostolical Constitutions (257 811) direct that the 
men of the laity should salute the men, and the women 
the women separately, and that the Didascalia (early 
in зга cent.), on which Book II. of the Constitutions is 
based, distinctly refers to the separate places of men and 
women, though the 'kiss of peace' is not referred to 

at all. 

It seems very possible that the Constitutions do, in fact, 
represent the mind of the original founders of the churches on 
this subject, and that we are not compelled by a somewhat 
obscure passage in Tertullian (А U.vorem, ii. 4), who can only 
speak for Africa, to suppose a violation of /ezeish sentiment 
in any of the earliest Christian assemblies. "There may, how- 


ever, of course, have been a deviation in some places from the 
earliest church practice. 


We have still to refer briefly to the kiss of adoration. 

' It was dim night,' writes Doughty, ' and the drooping 
Ki f clouds broke over us with lightning and 

m Ios lum.  lsdid te Thaifullah, '' God sends 
REO, his blessing again upon the earth." “Ay, 
verily," he answered devoutly, and kissed his pious hand 
toward the flashing tempest’ (Ar. Des. 267). Ви there 
was a time when this religious hand-kiss was a sign of 
idolatry. Job denies having practised it, for it would 
have proved him a worshipper of sun and moon, and 
not of him who created both (Job 3126-28). In Farther 
Asia as well as in Greece the rising sun was greeted by 
his worshippers with a hand-kiss (Lucian, De Saltat. 
17). This was, in fact, a substitute for the kiss 
which would be offered to an idol—such a kiss as is 
referred to in Hos. 132, ‘The men that sacrifice kiss 
calves’? (see CALVES, GOLDEN), and in ІК. 1918, 
‘Every mouth which has not kissed (Baal).' 

The ordinary salutations of worship were two— 
prostration, and spreading forth the hands (see the Pss. 
passim, Ex, 205 2 K. 518 for the former, 
and rK.82238 15.115 for the latter). 
А substitute for prostration was kneeling, which Hebrew 
custom set apart as an act of homage to the Deity 
(1 K. 854 2 Ch. 613 Is. 4523 Dan. 610 Lk. 22 41 Acts 7 60 
and elsewhere), though from Mk. 140 1017 15 19 Mt. 17 14 
2/29 we may infer that, when haste was required, 
kneeling might take the place of prostration as a sign 
of respect to a man of rank. 

Formule of greeting are either inquiries as to the 


Б. Kneeling. 


1 Cp Neil, op. cit., 27 78 fA Оп the ‘holy kiss,’ etc. 
Conybeare (Eros. 18944, 461) points out two passages in 
Philo's Questiones in Ex., preserved in Armenian, which seem 
to imply that the ‘kiss of peace’ or ‘of concord’ was a formal 
institution of the synagogue. 

2 There is some difficulty in this passage. But at any rate the 
phrase ‘kiss calves’ is possible. Cp Czzz. Bib. 
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welfare of the friend, or prayers for his continued pros- 
А perity. ‘The treacherous Joab addresses 

б: Giteglángs. Amasa, ‘ Art thou in peace, my brother ' 
(€5 ef гусаре [тй] аделфе ; 25.209). Jesus bids his 
disciples say, on entering a house, ' Peace be to this 
house’ (Lk. 105). Boaz, when he meets his reapers, 
says, ' Yahwé be with you,' and the friendly answer is, 
‘Vahwé bless thee’ (Ruth24; cp 15. 1298). Saul 
piously addresses Samuel with the words, * Blessed be 
thou of Yahweé' (rS. 1513). Toa king the loyal saluta- 
tion was, ‘Let the king live’ (15.1024 25. 1616 1 K. 
139 2K. I112), or ‘ Let the king hve for ever’ (zK. 13; 
cp Dan. 24 39 510 6621 Neh.23), possibly with an 
allusion to legendary tales of highly favoured mortals 
who had escaped Shčōl. In the NT we find the Greek 
expression xatpe, as a substitute for ‘ Peace be to thee’ 
(Mt. 2649 Mk. 1518 Lk. 128, and elsewhere). Гог epis- 
tolary greetings, see Izra 417 7 12 Acts 2326 3o, and the 
close of Pauline Epistles. 

“Реасе be on you' is still the commonest form of 
salutation among Moslems. The conventional reply is, 
' And on you be the peace (of God),’ to which it is usual 
to add, ‘and the mercy of God, and his blessings.’ 
This salutation may not be used by or to an 'intidel '; 
a Moslem who finds that he has addressed it by mistake 
to a wrong person generally revokes his salutation. He 
may also do so if a Moslem refuses to return his greet- 
ing, saying, ‘Peace be on ws and on (all) the right 
worshippers of боа!" This seems to Kitto (Bib. 
Cyclop., s.v. 'Salutation') a striking illustration of 
Lk.105 / 2 Јп. т. The sa/im, however, is only the 
beginning of a string of conventional formule which 
take up much time, and are evaded by persons in haste. 
Specimens of these are given by Lane (Л/ой. Egyptians, 
1253). No doubt Jewish politeness had also its optional 
formule, which would be evaded in circumstances such 
as are described in 2 K. 129 Lk. 104. TR C 


SAMAEL (cadamiHA [BA]. Judith 8: AV, RV 
SALAMIEL ; the same as SHELUMIEL. 


SAMAIAS (camatiac). 1. rEsd.l1oz2Ch.359 
SHEMAIAH, 15. 

2. 1 Esd. 8 359 — Ezra 8 13, SHEMAIAH, 16. 

3. I Esd. 8 44— Ezra 8 16, SHEMAIAH, 17. 

4. Tobit 5 13, see SHEMAIAH, 23. 

SAMANASSAR (canamaccapw [B], 1 Esd. 212 
RV™g-), sce SHESHBAZZAR. 


SAMARIA (72°; the Aram. 247, whence the 
Gk. camaplelia has become assimilated to names like 
Mahanaim, Ramathaim [cp NAMES, 8 107]; 
i Ass. Samerina)! The city so called is 
said in т K. 1624 (cp Jos. zz. viii. 125) to derive. its 
name from soy (SHEMER), the owner of the hill on 
which it was built. Shemer may in fact quite well be an 
ancient clan-name, though it is plausible enough to 
derive the name of such a loftily-placed city from spy 
in the sense of ‘outlook’ (so GASm., ÆG, 346). 
Shomtron may denote (1) the hill, (2) the city built on 
it, (3) the whole district of which the city came to be the 
capital. In the last sense Shom*trón, EV ' Samaria,’ is 
equivalent to the Northern or Israelitish kingdom 
(Hos. 71 86, cte. [Wellh. ]), and hence papt wy means 
Israelitish cities (2 K. 172426 2319).? 
The city is situated close to the borders of Ephraim 


1 On the question whether Samerina always means Samaria, 
see MENAHEM. 

2 According to Stade (2.1 TIV, 5171), the punctuation with 
IIolem implies an erroneous explanation of the Aramaic forms 
with a, The lateness of this pronunciation may be inferred 
from 5 representation of pny in 1 K.1624, which is (а) 
сенер» [B], egepov [A], couopov [L], (2) cacanpov [B], counpov 
[A], содор» [L]. p, however, Kittel's note in 5507 on 
2 Ch. 13 4, and note in YX on 1 K. 1624. 

3 [On the possibility of frequent confusion between np, 
Samaria, and poe, Shimron in the Negeb, see PROPHET, $$ 
8, 35, SHIMRON.] 
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and Manasseh, in Mt. Ephraim, about 6 m. NAY. of 
: the earlier capital Shechem. Of its 
2. History. foundation we have а definite account in 
т K.1624, where it is stated that Omri purchased the 
hill from Shemer for two talents, and built on it the 
city which he called after the name of the former owner. 
Kittel confirms the accuracy of this notice by a reference 
to the case of David in 2 S. 242: % From Omri's time 
(about 925 B.C.) it became the capital of the northern 
kingdom, although it never attained to the religious 
prestige of the older Shechem. Ahab adorned it with 
a temple of Baal, and Baal-worship soon became 
recognised there as on a level with the original Israelitish 
calf-worship. The city was in a naturally strong 
position (cp Jos. 21224. xiii. 102), standing on an oblong 
isolated hill which is precipitous on the one side, and 
easily fortified on the other. In the reign of Ahab it 
was besieged (901 B.C.) unsuccessfully by the Aramzeans 
under Ben-hadad (1 K. 20), and again in the -eign of 
Joram (892 В.С. ), when it was relieved by a panic among 
the Áramceans (2 K. 624). It was captured by the Assyrian 
army in 721 after a siege of three years, many of the 
inhabitants were deported and the kingdom of Israel 
was finally brought to an end. For its colonisation 
and the little that can be gathered as to the history of the 
district down to the time of Nehemiah, see SAMARITANS. 
It was again taken by Alexander the Great who de- 
ported many of its inhabitants to Shechem, and 
substituted Syro- Macedonian settlers. — The district, 
Хаџарєїтіѕ ywpa, was then given over to the Jews. 
‘The city seems to have remained in the occupation of 
Alexander's settlers until the time of John Hyrcanus, 
who completely destroyed it (rog B.C.) and seized the 
whole district (Jos. la. xiii. 103). It was partially 
restored under Gabinius (Jos. Azz. xiv. 53), and shortly 
afterwards (in 25 B.C.) entirely rebuilt on a large scale 
by Herod the Great (ib. xv. 85), who named it Sebaste[ia] 
ЖєЗаетт or XeBáoreia ; Rabb. wozo or eonzo) in honour 
of the Emperor. After Herod's death in B.C. 4 the king- 
dom of Samaria together with that of Јада went to his 
son Archelaus. In the NT the city is not mentioned ; 
the name Samaria denotes the district. As Samaria lay 
between Galilee and Judæa, Jesus passed through it 
on his way S. to Jerusalem (Lk. 17 11 Jn. 4) although 
the Jews ordinarily avoided doing so. Later, Christianity 
was preached there (eis rhe mów Tis Nauapeias) 
by Philip the evangelist (Acts85 f). The subsequent 
history of the city is obscure, and there is no record of 
its final destruction. According to Jerome Sebaste was 
believed in his time to be the burial-place of John the 
Baptist, as well as of the prophets Elisha and Obadiah. 
It apparently was a place of some importance in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, since we find a 
Bishop of Sebaste at the Council of Nicaea (325) and 
again at that of Jerusalem (536). It was occupied by 
the Crusaders, and a bishopric re-established there in 
1155. The site is now represented by a village named 
Sebustiyeh, where is the interesting half-ruined church 
of John the Baptist, with other Christian remains. 
Not far off, at about the same level, run the streets of 
columns with which Herod adorned the city. 
ATEC 


SAMARITANS 

Beliefs ($$ 4a-c). 

History (9 34). Institutions (§ 4e). 

Literature ($$ 44 sa-c). Language (5 50). 

Bibliography ($ 6). 

The Samaritans are, called once in the OT (2 K. 
1729) Somérónim (DJW), а name which becomes 
common later. It is a gentilic form from 
Vo Wt’. In Rabbinical literature they are 
called &z£Azm (mm3), a term intended to be con- 
temptuous, referring to the colonists from Cuthah. 
The Greek Naapetrat properly means inhabitants of 
the district of Zauápeia. They call themselves bei эз, 


Origin ($$ 1-за). 
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or specifically papę from «55, properly keepers, sc. of 
the Law. On the name of the place, see SAMARIA. 
'The history of the Samaritans, as such, begins where 
that of the northern kingdom ceases. We read in 
2 К.173 f. that Shalmaneser went up 
to Samaria, and that in the ninth year 
of Hoshea, the king of Assyria took Samaria, and carried 
Israel away into Assyria and brought men from Babylon, 
and from Cuthah, and from Avva, and from Hamath 
and Sepharvaim and placed them in the cities of 
Samaria. In Ezrada it is ' Esar-haddon, king of 
Assyria, who brought us up hither.' Lastly in Ezra 
410 they are ‘the nations whom the great and noble 
Osnappar brought over.'! The importation of foreign 
colonists is thus attributed apparently to three several 
kings, the last of whom bears a name not otherwise 
known. To these names yet a fourth must be added. 
It is noticeable that in 2 K.189/f it is stated that 
Shalmaneser besieged Samaria, ‘and at the end of 
three years /йеу (not Ze) took it.’ It is now known that 
SHALMANESER [g.v.], who began the siege, died in 
723 B.C., and that it was his successor, Sargon 1I., who 
actually took the city in 721. Perhaps the death of 
Shalmaneser may account for the length of the siege. 
It is natural therefore to infer from the accounts in 2 К. 
that Sargon introduced the (first) settlement of colonists, 
and this is definitely stated to be the case in the annals 
of Sargon.? With regard to the other names, most 
recent critics rightly identify Osnappar with ASur-bani- 
pal. The accounts are further simplified if Esar-haddon 
be taken as a corruption of the same name, due to the 
similarity of the first element in each (see AsNAPPER). 
We shall thus have two colonisations, the first by 
Sargon, the second by A$ur-bani-pal. As to the list of 
cities from which the colonists were drawn, Sepharvaim 
should no doubt be the Babylonian Sippar.  'The 
cuneiform account expressly states that Babylon, Cuthah, 
and Sippar opposed ASur-bani-pal, and it would be 
consistent with Assyrian policy to deport the inhabitants 
of those cities to the distant province of Samaria. Оп 
the other hand, it would be altogether an unusual step 
to transfer the inhabitants of Hamath or of Avva (in 
Syria; but cp AvvAH) to а neighbouring district. See 
HAMATH. Sargon may indeed have brought colonists 
from Hamath, which he reduced in 720, and the 
combination of the two sets of malcontents may have 
led to the necessity of his reducing Samaria for the 
second time in 720 ; but there are no grounds for such a 
conjecture. [t is far more consistent with the facts to 
suppose (with Winckler) that just as the Deuteronomic 
redactor has combined into one the two Assyrian 
kings, and inserted a long passage to point the moral 
of the story, and imparted to the whole a tone hostile to 
the Samaritans, so he has combined the two colonisa- 
tions into one, and amplified his account from 2 K. 
1834 which he took to refer to the same events. But 
this last passage has not necessarily anything to do with 
the colonisation of Samaria. The Rabshakeh is there 
citing instances of towns which have fallen before 
Assyria, so that Hamath, Sepharvaim, and Ivvah (see 
AVVAH) are quite in place as being comparatively close 
at hand and therefore the more likely to appeal to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. The redactor's view was 
doubtless based on a confusion of Sippar (in Babylonia) 
with Sepharvaim (in Syria); see SEPHARVAIM. From 
the biblical ànd the Assyrian accounts together we thus 
restore the history as follows: Shalmaneser besieged 
Samaria but died during the siege: Sargon took the 
city in 721, deported 27,290 of its inhabitants, and 
introduced in their place (? in 715) colonists from other 
conquered cities : in 720 the country had to be subdued 
again : later ASur-bani-pal further colonised the country. 


2. Colonisation. 


1 Cp Winckler, Alttest, Unt. 97 f. ; also Ezra-NEHEMIAH, 
9. 
2 Winckler, Ketlinschrift-texte Sargons, 157 21. 
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The resulting population was called by the general 
name Samaritan. How far must it be considered 
foreign (4Х\оуєутђѕ, Lk.1718)? ‘The 
later Samaritans have always claimed 
very strongly to be swaer 33, regarding Joseph especi- 
ally as their ancestor (cp Béréshith Rabbi, § 94, on 
Gen. 4613). On the other hand, the Jews deny 
them any right to the name of Israel, representing 
them as merely descendants of the Assyrian (Cuthaean) 
colonists, The truth lies midway. It is now gen- 
erally admitted that the deportation under Sargon 
was not complete. А district so important as 
Samaria would not have been entirely depopulated by 
losing 27,290 of its inhabitants. (When a similar fate 
befel Judah, upwards of 200,000 went into captivity. ) 
The number undoubtedly represents the persons of 
importance (including the pricsts), who alone were 
likely to be dangerous, whilst the poorer class were left 
as before and the inhabitants of the outlying towns and 
villages were probably hardly affected. This seems 
indeed to be definitely stated by Sargon, though the 
passage is not very clear, The account in 2 K.17 is 
written from the Jewish point of view; but the real state 
of the case comes out in the later history—e.g., when 
Josiah, a century afterwards, put down idolatry ‘in the 
cities of Samaria’ (2 K. 23:519.) obviously among 
Israelites (cp 2 Ch. 346 /.), and collected money for the 
repair of the temple from ' Manasseh and Ephraim, and 
of all the remnant of Israel’ (zb. v. 9). "There can 
hardly be a doubt that in Nehemiah's time, for example, 
the population of the district of Samaria consisted of 
the ‘remnant of Israel’ with an admixture of foreigners, 
What was the proportion of the two elements to one 
another cannot now be determined, Nor have we any 
means of knowing how far they were intermixed, and 
how far the colonists really adopted the religion of the 
‘God of the Land.’ So long as the name ‘ Samaritan’ 
meant only the inhabitant of Samaria and the surround- 
ing country, it no doubt included all the mixed papula- 
tion; but when the name of the city was changed the 
term acquired a purely religious significance, and then 
probably denoted the descendants of the 'remnant' 
together with such of the colonists as had become 
proselytes and intermarried with Israel. But it was 
just this (perhaps slight) admixture which gave colour 
to the Jewish taunt implied by the term Cuth:zean. 


3a. Population. 


As to the early history of the Samaritan people, we 
have little information. We are indeed told in 2 K. 
Я 17 25 that the country was infested by lions 

3b. History. (Jos. „1,2. ix. 143, 8 289, says a pestilence) 
and that the inhabitants in consequence made request 
to ‘the king of Assyria’ for a priest who was accordingly 
sent to ‘teach them the manner of the god of the land.’ 
Josephus says, ‘some of the priests,’ and it is probable 
that this was the original reading of 2 K. 1727, since 
the text still preserves the strange plurals ‘let them go 
and dwell’ (зэс зоол). The idea is quite in keeping 
with the common view of a tutelary deity whose 
protection was necessary in his own land and whose 
power was connected with and restricted to it. Cpa 
similar incident in the story of Naaman, 2 K.517. It 
is generally thought that this request could only 
have been made by the foreign colonists; but since 
the ‘remnant’ consisted of ‘the poorer sort,’ the 
people of the land (pasa cy) who in Rabbinical litera- 
ture are proverbially ignorant of the law, it is only 
natural that all alike should require a teacher who 
understood the technicalities of Yahwe-worship. So 
‘they feared Yahwé, and served their own gods 
(2 K.1733). However, the high-places which Josiah 
suppressed need not have been idolatrous: they may 
have been merely unauthorised Yahwé-shrines. That 
'the remnant' joined with Judah in the use of the 
temple at Jerusalem at this period, may be inferred from 
2 Ch. 349 and also from Jer. 415 where it is mentioned 
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that eighty men came ' from Shechem, from Shiloh, and 
from Samaria’ to make their offerings there(cp SHECHEM, 
$2, Унион, $ 2). It is unlikely that these were apostate 
Jews: they can only have been Samaritans. 

After another period of nearly a century, during 
which we have no information about the Samaritans, 
they are mentioned in the account of a return of Jews 
from Babylonia under Cyrus, when they ask to be 
allowed a share in the building of the new temple— 
a request which was refused (Ezra4s). It is usually 
considered that this refusal was the cause of a mutual 
estrangement and an implacable hatred between the two 
peoples. There can be little doubt, however, that the 
real cause was something deeper and went back farther 
than this mere incident. If we admit the presence of a 
strong Israelitish element in the Samaritan people, we 
shall not be far wrong in seeing here the old spirit of 
opposition between Israel and Judah, always ready to 
break out, which definitely asserted itself under Jero- 
boam,-—the refusal to recognise Judah's claim to a 
hegemony, the revolt against centralisation. It was 
based on a difference of race, an incompatibility between 
N. and S., and was more political than religious. No 
reason is assigned for the refusal: the Jews do not charge 
their ‘adversaries’ with idolatry, nor even with heresy.! 
Indeed it would seem that Israel continued to be willing, 
and were allowed, even after this, to join in Jewish 
worship in Jerusalem, if Ezra62: is to be so understood. 

On the other hand the Jewish policy, while purely 
patriotic, was rigidly exclusive. It aimed at fixing the 
worship of Yahwé as the religion of Judah, purifying 
it from all foreign elements, and making Jerusalem its 
headquarters. Hence it was out of the question that 
they should allow the participation of a race whose 
devotion to Jewish ideals was open to suspicion and 
whose origin was perhaps mixed. The Jew could not 
risk contamination by having any dealings with the 
Samaritan; but, as we see from Ezra6er and Jer. 414, 
there was no barrier of the kind on the Samaritan side. 
Only when Judah, by refusing their help, proclaimed an 
exclusive policy, did a political separation beconie 
inevitable, and it then became necessary for the 
Samaritans to pursue something of the same policy. 
No doubt, in their condition of social and religious 
disorganisation, the restoration of a Jewish state at 
Jerusalem appearedan imminent danger, and accordingly 
we find them endeavouring by truly Oriental intrigues 
to prevent first the building of the temple and afterwards 
the erection of the walls (Ezrat4 f. Neh.47 f); ep 
EzRA-NEHEMIAH,S ro. In this they were unsuccessful, 
and matters must have continued in much the same 
state of political separation, with a good deal of 
individual intercourse, until the building of the temple 
on Mt. Gerizim, which made Shechem the religious centre 
of Samaria and finally rendered re-union impossible.? 
A sanctuary once established on their own sacred 
mountain, it became a point of honour to refuse to 
recognise the temple at Jerusalem. Of the Samaritan 
temple we have no mention in the OT, and the occasion 
and date of its erection are alike difficult to ascertain. 
According to Josephus (inf, xi 72, xi. 82) the satrap 
of Samaria under Darius Codomannus (336-330) was 
Sanballat, wbo gave his daughter in marriage to 
Manasseh, the brother of Jaddus the Jewish high 
priest. — Manasseh was ordered by the elders and 
Jaddus either to give up his foreign wife or to renounce 
the priesthood, and thereby the possible succession to 
the office of high priest. He thereupon complained to 
Sanballat, who urged him to migrate to Samaria, 
promising to get him established there as high priest 
under state protection, and to build a temple. Не 


! In Ezradr2 ‘to us’ suggests that Samaritans had been 
accustomed to use Jerusalem as a sacred place before the return. 

2 [On the constitution of the Samaritan community see further 
Duhm's commertary on Isaiah (chaps. 56-66); Che. Zzfrod. 
15. 316/8, 322, 364-374 385; Jew. Rel. Life, 25-68.] 
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was joined by other Jews who had foreign wives or were 
discontented with the reforms at Jerusalem, and the 
rival temple was ultimately built in 332 under the 
sanction of Alexander the Great. This account must 
however be received with caution. 


Where Josephus differs from Nehemiah we so often find him 
to be in the wrong that his narrative is open to suspicion where 
we have no such check. In this instance, from whatever cause, 
he seems to be confused, and to place his account (which may 
very likely represent the facts) a century too late. After the 
enactments mentioned in Ezra9 105 №ећ. 1031 132328, it is 
improbable that foreign marriages would still be occurring in 
Jerusalem in 333. 

On the other hand the story fits on very well to the 
events mentioned in Neh. 1328, so that it would seem 
that Josephusconfounds Darius Nothuswith Codomannus 
and fills out his story accordingly. It is possible that 
he is following a trustworthy tradition in ascribing the 
foundation of the temple to the time of Alexander, and 
that he intentionaly connects with it the story of 
Manasseh in order to cast discredit on the Samaritan 
religion as being founded by a renegade priest. Ср 
SANBALLAT. We may therefore put the secession 
of Manasseh soon after 432, and perhaps accept 
Josephus’ account that the temple was built about 332. 

The Temple continued to exist till 128 B.c. when it 
was destroyed by John Hyrcanus, in pursuance of the 
same exclusive policy noticed above. From the time of 
Alexander, Samaria shared the varying fortunes of its 
neighbours, gradually losing any political importance 
it ever possessed. A few events only need be mentioned. 
The city of Samaria was embellished by Herod the 
Great and renamed Sebaste in honour of Augustus. 
The temple on Mt. Gerizim was rebuilt by the Romans 
as a reward for Samaritan help in the suppression of 
Bar Kokhba's revolt. But such favourable treatment 
was not often received or deserved by them. After 
the national existence of Judah had been destroyed 
under Titus and Hadrian the animosity of the Samaritans 
turned towards the growing power and claims of the 
Christians. Their excesses were repressed by Justinian 
with a severity from which they never recovered. 

During the middleages only scattered notices of the Samaritans 
occur, and the native records are little more than lists of names. 
Colonies are mentioned by Benjamin of Tudela (died 1173) as 
living in several cities besides Nablus (Shechem), and Obadiah 
of Dartinoro (circa 1487) speaks of them in Cairo, There 
certainly was a community in. Damascus, and. probably also in 
Cairo, as late as the seventeenth century. In more modern 
times communications were opened with them by Scaliger and 
continued by Huntington, Ludolf and others. At the present 
day the only remnant of them is at Nablus (Shechem). They 
number about 120 persons, and ‘the forty' (families) have 
become locally proverbial. According to a recent traveller 
attempts are being now made to save the tribe from extinction 
by encouraging intermarriages with the neighbouring Jewish 
families, but hitherto with little success, although no difficulty 
seems to be felt on religious grounds. : 

i. Sacred books. — The Samaritans are by no means a 
Jewish sect. Though they started from the same point 
5 the development of their respective 
4a. Doctrine: P А р 

Ое systems has proceeded оп independent, 

x though naturally parallel, lines. Their 

only sacred book is the Pentateuch, of which they 

possess a recension agreeing essentially with the Jewish 
(Massoretic) text. (See TEXT AND VERSIONS, § 45.) 

At what time they first received the Pentateuch cannot now 
be determined ; but it is most natural to suppose that a copy 
(or copies) of the law would be carried by Manasseh to Samaria 
at the time of his migration thither. It is not prohable that 
any but the priestly caste would possess, or would be allowed 
to possess, a copy of it at that time. If then Manasseh took 
with him a book of the law as part of his priestly equipment 
about 430, this would explain the fact that the Samaritans 
accepted it in its final form, which, according to modern criti- 
cism, had probably been attained about that date. 

The reason why the Pentateuch alone of Jewish books 
was taken over is obvious. The Tōrāh is of the highest 
importance, not for its historical contents, but as con- 
taining practical rules for the ritual * of the God of the 
land,’ and the #4/4АЛАайЁ or regulations bv which the 
daily ‘walk’ of Jew and Samaritan alike must be 
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governed. These things alone are of vital importance ; 
matters of faith and theoretical doctrine are secondary. 
Moreover, even among the Jews, the other books had 
not yet acquired the authority which they possessed at 
a later time. Having once accepted the Torah, the 
Samaritans followed its injunctions with a rigidity recog- 
nised even by the Jews. For example, in Jn. 48 the 
disciples went into a Samaritan city to buy food, 
apparently as a matter of course, whilst the question 
іп v.g probably refers to the asking of a favour, and 
the following comment is a later gloss. At a later time 
Jewish opinion became more hostile, and various 
charges were laid against them, mostly, it would seem, 
without foundation. ‘He that eateth bread of a 
Cuthzean is as one that eateth swine's flesh." "They 
were accused of worshipping a dove and a god Ashima. 
For the former there is no evidence, nor is it even 
probable from what we know of them otherwise; the 
latter is due to a malicious misunderstanding of the 
Samaritan pronunciation of ape (eshma, ‘the пате!) 
which they everywhere substitute for mm’, just as the 
Jews read wax (and earlier г?л), from motives of rever- 
ence. But while holding closely to the Levitical law as 
the one thing needful, the Samaritans did develop 
theoretical doctrine, based upon the Tōrāh, if not 
derived from it. The earliest evidence for anything of 
the kind is contained in Jn. 4. 
d. Eschatology.—The belief in a Messiah is already 
established, in Jn. 4, and from later 
4b. Eschatology. Samaritan sources we now know 
its character. 


The Messiah is called azan, the Tahéb, a term variously ex- 
plained to mean ‘he who returns’ or (more probably) ‘he who 
restores,’ and the belief is founded on Dt. 1815. He will bring 
to an end the period of Fanüta (mms), which has lasted since 
the schism of Eli who removed the tabernacle to Shiloh, and, 
as the name probably implies, he will restore the period of 
grace (77dwén, nmm) with the tabernacle and the worship of 
the Lord оп Mt. Gerizim, as well as the temporal prosperity of 
the nation, after which he will die. 


The chief external information on such points is in 
the writings of the Christian fathers, who assert that the 
Samaritans did not believe in angels, the resurrection, 
or а future life. "These statements are due partly to a 
confusion, and partly to a disregard of the development 
cf theological speeulation, since we know fron native 
sources that all these doctrines were held at least 
from the fourth century onward. Nevertheless the 
patristic aceount very probably rests on a basis of 
genuine tradition. 

If the Samaritans acquired their law and their priestly system 
about 430 B.C., they no doubt took over with them the set of 
beliefs current at the time in Jerusalem. But in the fifth century 
B.c. Jewish theology was not concerned with eschatological 
doctrines, or at any rate had never formulated them, and the 
Samaritans, being essentially conservative, probably developed 


doctrine more slowly than the progressive Pharisaic party in 
Judæa. (Cp EscuaToLocv, $ 45.) 


The native literature, from which alone we can safely 
judge of the beliefs of the Samaritans, begins only in 
the fourth century A.D., and we then find them in full 
possession of those doctrines which the Christian fathers 
denied to them. It would therefore seem that the 
patristie account perpetuates a tradition which had once 
been correct but had ceased to be so. In the liturgies 
frequent references are made to the Tahéb. Closely 
connected with that belief is the doctrine of the final 
judgment, which shall be after the death of the Tahéb, 
when the righteous shall go into the garden of Eden, 
and the wicked be burned with fire. 


The full expression is рол pps Бї (sometimes лоч Ayo) 
derived from Dt. 32 35, where the Samaritan text reads pyb for 
the Massoretic +4, The character of the future life to be enjoyed 
by the righteous is not further described. It would seem that 
the condition of the dead in the interval between the present 
time and the final judgment is capable of alteration, since prayers 
are offered on their behalf. 


With regard to the belief in angels the case is quite 
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It has often been said that angels were con- 
sidered merely as aspects of the divine 
energy, virtutes dei, and this view was 
supported with much ingenuity by Reland. Itis indeed 
true that such apparent abstractions as 3:22 and мозу 
are often mentioned ; but there can be no reasonable 
doubt that these were considered as the names of real 
persons, nor have wc any ground for supposing the 
Samaritan mind capable of any more abstract concep- 
tion. In their Targum an angel is regularly introduced 
instead of the name of God wherever it is possible so 
to avoid anthropomorphism. Man is formed in the 
image of the angels, and it is an angel who spoke with 
Moses from the bush. This is only one instance, out 
of many, of their spiritual conception of God. He is 
eternal, without beginning, without a companion. Не 
uttered а word without a mouth and the world was 
ereated from nothing. He rested on the seventh day, 
but not from weariness. Possibly owing to the un- 
approachable attributes of God we find prayers offered 
through the mediation of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
of Joseph, the seventy elders, the holy angels, and more 
especially of Moses. Thus the development of Samaritan 
theology corresponds in the main with the development 
of Jewish belief, by which, no doubt, it was in some 
respects influenced. 

ili. A4. Gerisim.—-The essential points of difference 
were with regard to Moses and Mt. Gerizim. Moses is 
the only prophet and apostle of God, 
of miraeulous birth, destined from the 
creation to reveal the law to Israel. In Dt. 3410 the 
Samaritans read mp xb for рр xb, and on this ground 
admit no later prophets. From the Jewish point of 
view the most insurmountable difference was the 
Samaritan reverence for Mt. Gerizim. It is called the 
‘blessed mountain,’ ‘the house of God,’ and is re- 
garded as the place which Yahwé chose to place his 
name there. 

On Gerizim are still shown the sites of the altars built hy 
Adam and Seth, the altar built by Noah after the flood, and the 
altar on which Abraham was about to sacrifice Isaac. A few 
yards off was the thicket in which the ram was caught, and on 
this spot afterwards stood the Holy of Holies of the Samaritan 
temple. On Gerizim, too, are the stones brought up from the 
Jordan whereon Joshua wrote the words of the law (Dt. 27 4, 


Gerizim being read for Ebal), and there are still celebrated the 
most sacred rites of the community. 


iv. Priesthood and festtvals.—The priestly family of 
the house of Aaron died ont in 1624 A.D., and the office 
is now held by Levites of a younger 
branch, who do not bear the title of 
‘high priest’ (33 am). The festivals observed аге 
the same as those of the Jews in so far as they are 
authorised by the Pentateuch. They do not therefore 
keep Purim, nor any of the later and more specially 
Jewish ceremonies, such as Hanukkah or the oth of 
Ab.  Half-yearly, sixty days before Passover and 
Tabernacles respectively, they keep the assembly (mrs, 
also an astronomical term, ‘ conjunction ’) of those feasts, 
when every man pays to the priest a half shekel, and a 
calendar for the ensuing six months is fixed. ‘The Pass- 
over is still celebrated by the offering of sacrifice on Mt. 
Gerizim. The whole congregation assembles before 
dawn at the door of the synagogue, and then proceeds 
in pilgrimage (the meaning they attach to the term 37, 
bajj) up the mountain, where specially selected lambs 
are sacrificed, baked entire for some hours in a hole 
in the ground, and then, at sunset (raum pz), eaten 
in haste. Then follow the seven days of unleavened 
bread, on the last of which they again make the 
pilgrimage. The day of Pentecost is kept as the anni- 
versary of the giving of the law. For these, as well as 
for New Year, the day of Atonement, the feast of 
Tabernacles, and many minor occasions, there arc 
special services, besides the ordinary prayers for Sabbath. 
There are also services for circumcision (which must be 
performed on the eighth day, even though it be a 
Sabbath), for marriage, and for burial. 


as clear. 


4c. Angels. 


4d. Gerizim. 


4e. Institutions. 
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With regard to the sects alleged to have existed among 
the Samaritans, it is impossible to arrive at any certain 
facts. ‘lhe accounts are confused, and there seems to 
be no mention of them in the native literature. 

The native literature naturally centres in the one 
sacred book, the Pentateuch, which has been preserved, 
as mentioned above, in a recension 
Torah and agreeing in all essentials with the 

s an WEIT: It first became known in 
argum. Europe from a copy brought, to- 
gether with the Targum, from Damascus by the great 
traveller Pietro della Valle in 1616, and now preserved 
in the Vatican library. ‘The text was published in the 
Paris Polyglott from which it was afterwards copied 
by Walton, and its variations from the MT gave rise 
to the keenest controversy. ‘The question is by no 
means settled yet, nor can it be so until we have a 
thoroughly critical edition of the text. "The many 
passages in which the Samaritan agrees with the Septua- 
gint against the Massoretic, show that a study of it is 
important. The MSS are many, mostly dated, but not 
of great age. 

The copy in the synagogue at Nablus is regarded with great 
veneration as having been written bv Abisha the great-grandson 
of Aaron, thirteen years after the entry into Canaan. No scholar 
has ever had the opportunity of examining it with a view то 
determining its date; but there are no reasons for supposing that 
it is much older than the twelfth or thirteenth century, about 
which time its ‘invention’ is chronicled by Abulfath. 

Several translations of the Pentateuch were made. 

т. Perhaps it was translated into Greek. rò Saua- 
pevikóv is quoted by the early fathers; but we have 
no certain information about it, and cannot even say 
whether it was a distinct version or whether the citations 
of it are only a loose way of citing the Sam.-Hebrew 
text. 

2. It 


ba. Literature: 


was translated into Samaritan proper, or 
Aramaic. The most noticeable feature of this Targum 
is its frequently close resemblance to Onkelos. Until 
this faet has been thoroughly investigated the most 
reasonable explanation of it seems to be that both 
Targums go back to an oral tradition current in 
Palestine at the time when Aramaic was the common 
language of the people, and that they were subsequently 
reduced to writing independently, and with local varia- 
tions, in Samaria (probably in the 4th cent. A.D.) and in 
Babylon. It was brought to Europe, as mentioned 
above, in 1616, and first printed in the Paris Polyglott. 
MSS of it are very scarce, since the language died out 
before the eleventh century, and copies were no longer 
multiplied. 

For the same reason the text has suffered much corruption and 
is by no means yet definitely settled even in the best edition. 
In character the Aramaic translation is very literal; it very 
carefully avoids anthropomorphisms. It seems to be hy several 
hands, and to have received interpolations at a later period. 
These and the corruptions of copyists are, according to the latest 
researches, responsihle for most of the enigmatical words 
formerly supposed to be specially Samaritan, 

з. The origin of the translation into Arabie is 
obscure. It was perhaps made by Abulhasan of Tyre 
in the eleventh century, and revised early in the thir- 
teenth century by Abu Said. There are many good 
MSS of it. The translator apparently made use of the 
Jewish Arabie version by Saadiah Gaon. 

The Chronicles which have come down to us are: 
(1) A Book of Joshua, in Arabie, giving tbe history of 

- Israel (7.¢., the Samaritans) from the 
5b. Chronicles. time of Joshua to the fourth century 
A.D. Ttisacompilation, dating perhaps from the thir- 
teenth century. As history its value is very small, since 
it consists mostly of fabulous stories of the deeds of 
Joshua, whilst its later chronology is of the wildest. 
(2) El-Tólideh. in Samaritan-Hebrew with an Arabic 
translation. It contains the history (or rather annals) 
from Adam to the present time. ‘The original part 
of it is ascribed to Eleazar b. Amram in the middle 
of the twelfth century, and it has been carried on by 
various writers from time to time. The history, if used 
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with caution, is generally trustworthy, especially for the 
period just preceding the date of each several author. 
(3) The chronicle of Abulfath written, in Arabic, in 1355 
A.D., is a compilation from earlier works. By a com- 
parison of these two (El-tolideh and Abulfath) it is 
possible to arrive at a tolerably trustworthy account of 
the Samaritan families in the Middle Ages. Of eom- 
mentaries and theological works there is a considerable 
number in MS ; bnt very little has been published. 


One of the most interesting is a fragment on Genesis by an 
unknown author, in Arabic, remarkable as quoting from many 
books of the OT and from the Mishna. A commentary by 
Markah on the Pentateuch survives in a late but apparently 
unique MS in Berlin, and is lingnistically important as being 
composed in the Samaritan dialect of which there are few 
specimens outside the Targum. Others are, a book of legends 
of Moses in Arabic, and a commentary by Ibrahim ‘of the sons 
of Jacob,’ from which extracts have been given by Geiger. 


The liturgies form a very large and important branch 
of the literature. The earliest pieces which can be 
dated with any certainty, are those 
of Markah and Amram, composed in 
Aramaic in the fourth century A.D. at 
the instance of Baba Rabba, a sheikh of some eminence 
in his time, who, according to El-Tolideh, restored the 
services of the synagogue. These are called pur ex- 
се елсе the Defter or ‘book.' The later portions are in 
Samaritan-Hebrew mostly of the fourteenth and subse- 
quent centuries down to the present time. MSS of the 
later liturgies are very numerous. 

Finally, there are several letters in existence, written 
by Samaritans to scholars in Europe. ‘The first of 
these, in 1589, Was an answer to one from Jos. Scaliger ; 
others were addressed to Huntington, Ludolf, De Sacy, 
Kautzsch (in 1884), and recently to the present writer. 

The Samaritan language proper is a dialect of Western 
Aramaic as commonly spoken in Palestine, and is found 
in the Targum and in the earlier 
liturgies. It may best be compared 
with the Aramaic of the Jerusalem Talmud, and with 
Palestinian Syriac. The ‘Cuthcean’ words formerly 
supposed to be found in it, have been shown by Kohn 
to be mostly corruptions of good Aramaie forms. 
The native dialect probably began to be supplemented 
by Arabic soon after the Mohammedan conquest of 
Syria, and was no longer commonly understood in 
the tenth century, although used for ritual purposes. 
From that time onward Arabie has been the language 
used both in ordinary life and for literary purposes. 
The later liturgies, however (and the letters), are written 
in a corrupt Hebrew. 


5c. Liturgies, 
etc. 


5d, Language. 


In the following bibliography early works which have been 

superseded, and most articles in periodicals have heen excluded. 

EA i. Pentateuch.—In the Paris Polyglott, 1645, 

6. Biblio- and the London Polyglott, 1657; Blayney, Pentas 

graphy. teuchus Sam. 1790 (in square character) ; Ges. 

De Pent. Sam. origine, 1815; Barges, Notice sur 
deux fragments . . ., 1865; Kohn, De Pent. Sanm., 1865. 

i. Zargum.—Besides the Polyglotts, Brill, Das Sam. Tar- 
gum, 1874, etc. (a reprint of the Polyglott text, in square char- 
acter); Petermann- Vollers, Pextateuchus Sam., 1872, etc. 
(Targitm text with apparatus criticus); Nutt, Fragments of a 
Sam. Targum, 1874 (see also appendix то Brill 02, су; Winer, 
De versionis Sam. indole, 1817; Kahle, Textkritische ... 
Bemerkungen, 1898 ; Kohn, Samarttanische Studien, 1868, and 
‘Zur Sprache . . . d. Sam., pt. it. (in 464. И d. Kunde d. 
Morgenlandes, 5 4), 1876. 

li. Arabie Version.—Hwiid, Specimen ined. vers. Arab.- 
Sam.,1780; Kue. Specimen . . . exhibens Librum Geneseos.. 
1851 (Gen.-Lev.); Bloch, Die Sam.-asab. Peut.-Uebers. Dt. 
iri, 1901. 

iv. CAREER оу. Е in Jour. As., 1873; Drabkin, 
Fragm. Comm... . Sam.-Arab., 1875; Kohn, Zur Sprache 
..., pt. i, v. sup. (part of Marqah's Commentary on the Penta- 
teuch) ; Baneth, Des Samaritaners Margah . . . Abhandlung, 
1888 (part of the same): Munk, Des Sam. Margah Erzáh- 
lung . . ., 1890 (part of the same); Heidenheim, Der Сонин. 
Margah’s . . ., 1896 (bks. i., ii, iv. of the same; to be used 
with caution); Emmerich, Das Siegestied, m i., 1897 (part of 
the same); Hildesheimer, Des Sam. Margah Buch d. Wunder, 
1898 (with corrections of Heidenheim). 

v. Theologieal.—Ges. De Sant. theologia, 1822; Kirchheim, 
Introd. in lib. Talm. de Sant, 1851 (in Hebrew); Leitner, Die 
Sam. Legenden Mosis, trans. in Heidenheim's lierteijahrs- 
schrift, 4184 Z; Taglicht, Die Kuthder als Beobachter des 
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Gesetzes, 1888; Wreschner, Sam. Traditionen, 1888; Cohn, 
Die Zaráath-Gesetze, 1899; Morgenstern, Die I erleumdungen 

2. d. Juden gegen d. Хат. (Berlin, n.d.). 

vl. Liturgical.—Ges. Carmina Sam. (Anecdota Orientalia, 
fasc. 1.), 1824, re-edited by Kirchheim, of. cit., Heidenheim's 
Vierteljahrsschrift, passim, and Die Sam. Liturgie, 1885, etc. 
(in both the text 15 often faulty; cp the criticisms of Geiger in 
ZDMG 16-22); Rappoport, La Liturgie Sam., 1900. 

vil. Historical and General.—Juynboll, Conimentarii in 
hist. gentis Sam., 1846, and Chronicon Sam... . lb. Josue, 
1848; Petermann, Aezsen, 1860; Vilmar, Adulfathi Annales 
San., 1865. Payne Smith, ‘The Sam. Chron. of Abu’l Fatah’ 
(with trans.) in Heidenheim’s Vierteljahrsschrift, 2 304 fF. and 
432 @ (incomplete). Neub. ‘Chronique Sam.’ i» Journal 
Astatigue, 1869. The letters in Notices et Extraits, vol. xii., 
1831 (collected by De Sacy). Hamaker, ‘ Aanmerkingen over de 
Sam. en hunne briefwisseling’ (extr. from Archief voor Kerk. 
Geschiedenis, 5). Kautzsch, ‘ Ein Brief des Hohenpriesters . . 
Ja‘kub’ (in ZDPF 8) Almkvist, ‘Ein sam. Brief an König 
Oscar’ (Skrifter utgifna af K. Humanistiska Vetens&afssan- 

Sundet i Ufsala, 52). Knobel, Zur Geschichte d. Sam. (extract, 
1847); Barges, Les Sam. de Naflouse, 1855; Mills, 77e 
Months’ Residence at Nablus, 1864; Appel, Questiones de 
rebus sam., 1874; Nutt, A Sketch of San. History, 1874 (an 
excellent general account). Freudenthal, Z7ZeZezisfZscke Studien, 
i, i, 1875; Brill, Zwr Geschichte u. Literatur d. Sam., 18763 


Spiro, ‘ Etude sur le peuple Sam.’ (from the Revue Chrétienne, 
n.d.). 

viu. Linguistic: Castellus, Lexicon Heplaglotton, 1669 ; 
Uhlemann, /zstitutiones ling. Sam. 1837; Nicholls, A 
Grammar of the Sam. language, n.d. [1858]. Nóldeke, Ueber 
einige Sam.-arab. Schriften (m GGV nos. 17 and 20), 1862; 
Petermann, ‘Versuch einer hebr. Formenlehre,’ 1868 (léhana- 
lungen f. d. Kunde d. Morgenlandes, 51), and Brevis ling. 
Sam. Gramm. (Porta Lingg. Or. 8), 1873 (containing a biblio- 
graphy of earlier works); Kohn, Sazz. Studien, 1868, and Zur 
Sprache, etc., see above. 

ix. Catalogues of Manuscripts: for the Bodleian Library see 
in the Oriental Catalogue of Uri, with the corrections in pt. ii. 
by Nicoll and Pusey, and in Neubauer's Catalogue of the 
Jiebrew ЛУУ, 1886, Forthe British Museum, G. Margoliouth’s 
Descriptive List of the Hebrew and Sam. MSS, 1893 (the full 
catalogue is in progress) For Paris [Zotenberg’s] Catalogue 
des MSS Heb. et Sam. [Paris, 1866]. For St. Petersburg, 
Harkavy's Opisanie samarityanskikh rukopisei, 1875 (vol. ii. 
pt. i. of the Catalog d. hebr. u. sam. Handschriften, dealing 
with the Pentateuch MSS, text and targum. In Russian). 


A qoc 
SAMATUS (caMaToc [BA]) x Esd. 934= Ezra 10 42 
SHALLUM, 12, 


SAMEIUS, RV Sameus (camaioc [A]) x Esd. 921 
= Ezra 1021 SHEMAIAH, 18. 


SAMELLIUS (cameAAtoc [B]) 1 Esd. 216 RV = 
Ezra 48 SHIMSHAL. 

SAMGAR-NEBO (123-9200 with Bä., Gins., not 
12270; самаго [BN], -rao ГА], -А [Q], -p [Q"*-]), 
apparently a Babylonian name (Jer. 893). According 
to Schrader the words are Hebraised from Semeir-naba, 
‘be gracious, Nebo' (А7170), 116); but Giesebrecht ceon- 
jectures a corruption of зо si», ŝar-mag, equivalent to 
20 27, vaé-mag, which implies virtual dittography. © 
connects va ov with the following name (see SARSECIIIM). 


The truth, however, probably is, that the editor had a corrupt 
text before him, and tried in vain to make Babylonian names 


out of the false readings. 123 might come from 333, Морав 
(7.7); simo from prop]. Sarsecuim (g.v.) was therefore 
written twice over, and once it has taken the place of 7% (before 
зл). Read therefore ‘and the prince of Nodab' (one of the 
Jerahmeelite princes in the army of king Nebuchadrezzar, at 
least, if some other name—not Babylonian—does not underlie 
* Nebuchadrezzar") See NERGAL-SHAREZER. TR E 

SAMI, RV Sabi (caBei [A], om. B) + Esd. 528— 
Ezra 242 SHOBAt. 


SAMIS (comeeic [BA]) т Esd. 9 34 = Ezra 1038, 
SHIME 16. 

SAMLAR (mete, in Gen, салама ГАТ camain 
[D], aAama, салма [Е]), camAa [L]; in Ch. camaa 
[A; Bin v. 51], caBaa [L]); the fifth Edomite king, 
Gen. 8636 f. 1 Ch. 147f. See MASREKAN. ‘The evi- 
dence offered by Prof. Sayce (7/06. Leer. 54, n.) for 
a connection between Samlah and Semele is unsound 
(cp Tiele, 7%.7, 1890, p. 96). Beyond reasonable 
doubt we should read Salmah (see SALMAH, and 
SOLOMON, $ 1) Was this king of the Salmzean race? 

TRK C 
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SAMMUS (cammoyc [А] -oy [B]) x Esd. 943= 
Neh. 84, SHEMA. 


SAMOS (camoc, x Macc. 1523 Acts 20:5) The 
third in size of the four large islands (Lesbos, Chios, 
1. Geography pnm and ed nns 2 off the 
and history. western coast of Asia ? inor, all appear 
ing in the narrative of Paul's journeys. 
Samos lies at the mouth of the bay of Ephesus, into 
which the Cayster flows, and so midway between 
Ephesus and Miletus by the sea route. It gained its 
name from the line of ‘lofty broken summits’ (so 
described by Tozer, /slands of the cFigean, 157 f.) 
running from E. to W. through the island ; for the 
name Samos means ‘ height’ (Str. 346, oápovs єкаћору 
Tà фүл. Cp id. 457, and see SAMOTHRACE). The 
highest point, Mt. Aer&z (anc. Kerketeus) is 4725 ft. 
high, a conspicuous feature from all the surrounding 
islands, Between the eastern extremity of the island 
(Cape Colonna, anc. Poseidium) and the long well- 
wooded ridge of Mycale on the mainland (Herod. 
1148) there is a narrow ‘marme pass’ about one mile 
in width ; this strait was the scene of the Greek victory 
over the Persian fleet and army in 479 B.c. (Herod. 
9 100 f. ). 

The Samians at an early period were distinguished 
for their maritime enterprise (cp Paus. уі. 29) ; it wasa 
Samian who first ventured through the pillars of 
Herakles into the western ocean (Herod. 4152 ; cp Thuc. 
113; Plin. УХ Ту). Samian power and splendour 
reached their highest pitch under the so-called tyrant 
Polycrates (c. 533-522 B.C.) who made the island for a 
short time the mistress of the eastern ;Egean. At this 
period Samos had extensive commercial relations with 
Egypt (Herod. 2178). She produced oil in abundance ; 
but her wine was not of the best quality (Str. 637). 
Her trade was largely in pottery (cp Plin. ZZN 3546, 
Samia Zn esculenits laudantur)! Many Jews resided in 
the island (т Mace. 1523); and they, and the Samiaus 
generally, enjoyed the liberality of Herod the Great, who 
with Agrippa was in the island in 14 A.D. (Jos. Axi. 
хуі 22; 5/ i. 2111, тёз els Avktovs ў Xaulovs Swpeds). 
In Paul's time Samos was a bera civitas (Plin, HN 
537; Dio Cass. 549) in the Province of Asia by the 
favour of Augnstus; Vespasian deprived it of this privi- 
lege (Suet. Fesp. 8). 

The island and its chief town bore the same name. 
The town (now Tigani) lay on the SE. shore, whereas 

the modern capital, Vaéhy, is on Ше N. of 

2. NT the isl TI ion of the meanin 

ference, °П° i5 and. The question of the meaning 
E of the word in the account of Paul's voyage 
is difficult (cp the case of Chios, Acts 2015). 1n neither 
case apparently did the ship stopatthe town or its harbour 
itself, nor did Paul land. ‘The ship evidently stopped 
every evening. The reason lies in the wind, which in the 
4Egean during the summer generally blows from the N., 
beginning at a very early hour in the morning ; in the 
late afternoon it dies away ; at sunset there is a dead 
calm, and thereafter a gentle S. wind arises and blows 
during the night’ (Ramsay, 5/2 Paul ihe Traveller, 
293). lt stopped at a point opposite Chios (каттиттј- 
cauev dvrexpus Xiov, ‘сате . . . over against,’ EV), 
i.e., probably in the strait between Chios the capital of 
the island, and Cape Argennum on the opposite niain- 
land. Next morning they struck across to Samos 
making a course either E. of S., to the western extremity 
of that island, by the Great Борлас (so Ramsay, /.с.), 
or more easterly across the Caystrian Bav to the eastern 
extremity of the island, so as to pass through the ZZZ/e 
Boghasz or strait of Mycale. In either case, the failure 
of the breeze from the N. found them at Trogyllium 
(the reference to which should undoubtedly be retained 
from DHLP: see TROGYLLIUM), and there is no need 
to understand Samos to be the /vtez, and not rather the 
island merely ; for the Greek word translated ‘arrived 


1 Cp Vulg. in 15. 459, testa de Samiis terrae. 
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at' (rapeBáXouev, so AV ; ‘touched at,’ RV) does not 
necessarily imply stoppage or landing at the harbour of 
Samos, Probably it was this erroneous idea that was 
largely responsible for the omission of the reference to 
Trogyllium ; for the distance between the town of Samos 
and the anchorage of Trogyllinm (5 m., according to 
Strabo 636) is too small to make a distinet stage of the 
voyage. Н ought, however, to be noticed that ueivavres 
need not be restricted to spending the night at anchor, 
but night indicate a short stop occurring during the 
final run between Samos and Miletus ; but the order of 
the words seems to be opposed to that interpretation. 
Wade ANE 
RV, AV Samothracia (camo- 
The two conspicuous features of 
the Thracian sea are Mt. Athos and the island of 
Samothraee. The island is described as a ‘huge 
boulder planted in the sea,’ towering above Imbros 
and conspicuous from the ‘Thracian and the Asiatic 
shore. 

Homer, who calls theisland the * Thracian Samos,' describesthe 
seat of Poseidon on itstopmost peak overlooking 'all Ida, with the 
city of Priam and the ships of the Achweans’ (/7. 13 12, viov én’ 
акрота&тт< корифу Хароу vAnéaons Өртүїкїїє к.т.А. cp Verg. 
Жл. 7208, Threiciamgue Samum, que nunc Samothracia 
Jertur ; Strabo, 331, frg. 50, éxaAetro ёё n ®амобӨракт Samos mpcv).1 

So excellent a sailing-mark, placed also at a convenient 
distance in the passage from the Asiatic to the Thracian 
and Macedonian shores was certain to arrest attention. 
The ship in which Paul sailed from Troas (Acts 1611) 
‘ran before the wind’ (e58vópouücaguev, ‘came with 
[RV ‘made’]a straight course’) to the island, passing 
probably to the E. of Imbros, in order to avoid the 
Hythonaës reef which lies off the coast of Lemnos. 
Although the island possesses several good anehorages, 
it has no good harbour (ve? Zmportuosissima omnium, 
is its description by Plin, /Z,V 423). ‘The safest 
landing-place is near the promontory .ieroferi at the 
western end of the island, and there was probably the 
ancient anchorage Demetrion, in which Paul's vessel 
may have spent the night at anehor. The old capital 
(now Pa/eopoli) is on the northern side. The voyage 
to Macedonia thus occupied two days (v. 11), whereas 
the reverse journey on a subsequent occasion took five 
days (Aets206). 

In history Samothrace is chiefly famous as the main 
seat of the worship of the Cabiri and the religious 
mysteries connected therewith. The Cabiri were 
known to the Greeks as ‘the Great Gods,’ and were 
probably pre-Hellenic and in the main of Semitic 
origin. "Their worship was of great celebrity and lasted 
to a very late time. Both Philip of Macedon and 
his wife Olympias were initiated into the Cabiri mysteries 
(Plut. .4/ev. 2). fter Delos, Samothrace numbered 
more votaries than any other spot in the ZEgean (see 
Herod. 2sr; Aristoph. Рат, 277; ‘Tae. Чит. 254). 
The cult was in full vigour in Paul's time. It was 
owing to its celebrity that Samothraee, which belonged to 
the Thraeian kingdom, became a free state when Thrace 
was reduced to a province in 46 A.D. by Claudius (єр 
Tac ЖИИ тт): 


Litezature.—Conze, Hauser, and Niemann, Archäologische 
Untersuchungen auf Samothrake (Vienna, 1875 /7.); Conze, 


SAMOTHRACE 
OpakH. Acts161:). 


Reise auf den Inseln des Thrakischen Meeres (1860). Popular 
account in Tozer, /slands of the -Egean, зо f. AVENIR 


SAMPSAMES (camwakH [A], сам\рамн [NV], 
Jampsaco [whence ЕМЕ. [ AMPSACUS], samsame (Vg. ]) 
a locality mentioned first in a list of peoples and eoun- 
tries in т Macc. 1523. Aecording to Grimm, identical 
with Samsun, which is described by Abulfeda as lying 
on the Black Sea between Trebizond and Sinope. 


1 Samos height : cp Strabo, 346, eáuovs ékáAovy rà Uy. The 
word is of Semitic origin. The Samothracian coins are all 
subsequent to the time of Alexander. On an imperial coin of 
Hadtian occurs the remarkable inscription Sapiwy èv Өракт. 
On some the fore-part of a ram, or a ram’s head. occurs, a 
symbol of the cult of lower-world divinities of a pre-Hellenic 
type. See Head, fist. Numm. 226. 
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But some better known people or place is surely ineant. 
The reading gapWaxn (cp Vet. Lat.) is almost certainly 
an intentional corruption arising from the difliculty 
felt in identifying Sampsame (so, rather than Samp- 
sames). 

SAMSON (0700), Simson, Le, solar; the MT 
pronunciation is not so old as that of ©, camywn 

{ [BAL]; ep SamSinu [Hilprecht]. The 
great enemy of the Philistines is reckoned 
as one of the judges of Israel in two 

editorial notes which belong to the chronological scheme 
of the book of Judges (152o [see Budde's note], 1631); 
but this view is not that of the story of Samson itself. 
The story of Samson is a self-contained narrative by a 
single hand (Judg. 132-1631a ; see, however, $ 3) and 
represents Samson not as a judge but as a popular hero 
of vast strength and sarcastic humour, who has indeed 
been consecrated from his birth as the deliverer of 
Israel, and is not unaware of his vocation, but still 
is inspired by no serious religious or patriotic purpose, 
and becomes the enemy of the Philistines only from 
personal motives of revenge, the one passion which is 
stronger in him than the love of women. In his life, 
and still more in his death, he infliets great injury on 
the oppressors of Israel ; but he is never the head of a 
national uprising against them, nor do the Israelites 
receive any real deliverance at his hands. The story of 
his exploits is plainly taken from the mouths of the 
people, and one is tempted to conjecture that originally 
his Nazirite vow was conceived simply as a vow of 
revenge, which is the meaning it would have in an Arab 
story. Our narrator, however, conceives Samson's life 
as a sort of prelude to the work of Saul (18 s), and brings 
out its religious and national significance in this respect 
in the opening seene (chap. 13), which is closely parallel 
to the story of Gideon, and in the tragic close (chap. 16); 
whilst yet the character of Samson, who generally is quite 
forgetful of his mission, remains much as it had been 
Shaped in rude popular tale in a circle which, like 
Samson himself, was but dimly conscious of the national 
and religious vocation of Israel. 

Though the name means ' solar,' ! neither name nor 
story lends айу solid support to Steinthal's idea that 
the hero is nothing but a solar myth (cp Wellh. CH 
229 f. [and GASm. HG 222 f. ; Wellhausen, whilst he 
rejects Steinthal’s myth theory, also denies Samson's 
historical character]. He is a member of an un- 
doubtedly historical family of those Danites who had 
their standing camp near ZORAH, not far from the 
Philistine border, before they moved north and seized 
Laish (cp 1325 with 188 1). The family of MANOAH 
(g.v.) had a hereditary sepulchre at Zorah, where Samson 
was said to lie (163:), and their name continued to be 
associated with Zorah even after the exile, when it 
appears that the NIANAHETINTES of Zorah were reckoned 
as Calebites. The name had remained though the 
race changed (1 Ch. 252 54). The narrative of Samson's 
marriage and riddle is of peculiar interest as a record of 
manners ; specially noteworthy is the custom of the wife 
remaining with her parents after marriage (ep Gen. 224). 
See KINSHIP, 8 8, and DAN, § 3. 

After all has been said, the probability of mythic 
elements remains. When we consider the great sus- 

‚„ ceptibility of the Jews in later times for a 

MEE folklore containing features of mythic 

' origin, it is intrinsically probable that the 
beliefs of the early Israelites were also affected by 
mythology. That this is so in the case of the Samson- 
story seems likely, if the present text is on the whole 
correct (cp $ 4). If the hero's name was really 
Samson, and if in the neighbourhood commonly con- 


1. Story o 
Samson. 


1 It 15 worth noting that Samson's tribe or clan bears a name 
(Dan, /.е.. judge) which belongs specially to the Assyrian sun- 
god, and that there is Egyptian evidence for the existence of a 
e called Ѕатќап іп the neighbourhood of the southern Dan. 

ee BETH-SHEMESH, 1. 
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nected with Samson there was really a Canaanitish 
sanctuary called Beth-shemesh (but known perhaps, as 
Budde conjectures, in earlier times as Bit-Ninib ; see 
HERES, MOUNT), we may venture io infer the existence 
of a primitive solar myth. In short, we may in this 
case surmise that there may have been a solar hero 
analogous to Gilgame$,! who bore the name or title 
Sam&an, which ultimately attached itself to some real 
or imagined champion of the Danites, or even of the 
people of Israel against Philistine oppression. Some 
of the exploits of the legendary Samson may also have 
affinities with nature myths; but nature myths had 
become no more than ‘fairy tales’ by the time they 
supplied details to the plastic imagination of the people. 


See Steinthal’s essay on Samson (1862), translated in Gold- 
ziher’s /lebrew Mythology (by R. Martineau), 392-446, also 
Goldzihers remarks, pp. 21 4, Stucken, Astralimythen, 14-6 
72-75 (1898), and references in Moore's commentary, and cp 
Budde, Das Buch der Richter, 109, Van Doorninck, 74.7, 
1894, pp. 14-32, 1896, pp. 162-167. For mythic elements, see 
also HEeREs [Mount], JAWBONE, CUTTINGS OF THE FLESH 
($ 3), Нак ($ 2), and cp Bre, Fox, EN-HAKKORE, LEHI, 
SHARUHEN. 


Robertson Smith's view that the Samson-story forms 
a single narrative would perhaps have been modified by 
him, had he been able to take his part 
in current debates. It is very possible 
that the narrative is of composite origin, 
and that in one of its forms it represented the hero as a 
national champion. It is true, Moore (Judges, 313) 
contrasts the ‘solitary hero’ Samson who ‘in his own 
quarrel, single-handed, makes havoc among the Philis- 
tines’ with Ehud, Deborah and Barak, Gideon, and 
Jephthah, ‘ who, at the head of their tribesmen, '' turned 
to flight the armies of the aliens,” and delivered their 
countrymen.’ But according to Budde (Richier, 92 
[1897]), each of the two great sources or Strata of early 
tradition had a national champion: the S. Israelitish 
sonrce (J) Samson the Danite; the N. Israelitish source 
(E) Samuel the Ephraimite. Samuel in J (1 S. 9 f.) is 
only Yahwé's messenger to Saul; in the war of libera- 
tion he plays no part. In a similar case (Judg. 4; 
Jabin and Sisera) the redactor effected a fusion of 
kindred narratives ; in the case of the two Samson 
stories he preserved the individuality of each. Budde 
also thinks that there were two forms of the Yahwistic 
story of Samson (J, and J.) which a redactor harmonised. 
See further, JUDGES [Book], and Van Doorninck, Zc. ; 
also SHAMMAH, SHAMGAR (the legends of Samson 
present points of contact with the legends of these 
heroes). 


3. A national 
champion ? 


Whilst granting that the Samson-legends as we now have 

them seem to present ‘motives’ derived from a solar myth, the 

present writer cannot any longer admit that 

4. NeW there were such mythic elements in the original 
hypothesis. legend of the Danite deliverer. 

i. That the scene of the legends has been 
shifted, and that as a consequence the za;ze of the hero has 
undergone modification, seems for several reasons highly 
probable. A close examination of the text may convince 
us that this has occurred in other stories in the Book of 
Judges; indeed warning is already given in Judg. 33, if the 
nations by which Israel was to be ‘proved’ are catalogued, 
according to a very probable restoration of the text, as ‘the five 
princes (read `3!7) of the Zarephathites, and all the Keniz- 
zites, and the Misrites, and the Horites that dwell in the 
mountains of Jerahmeel unto the entrance of Maacath.’ The 
first heroic impulses, we are told in 1325, came to Samson 'in 
Mahaneh-dan, between Zorah and Eshtaol. But the original 
text may have said, ‘between Missur and Eshtaol,’ while for 
MAHANEH-DAN (g.v.), we should read ' Manabhbath-dan'; see 
т Ch. 252-54, where the Chronicler, like modern critics, is 
puzzled at the combination of Manahath-dan hoth with Zorah 
and Eshtaol and (see Judg. 181: /) with Kirjath-jearim; the 
present writer believes that Kirjath-jearim is simply a corruption 
of Kirjath-jerahmeel, and that all the places referred to lay near 
together in the Negeb. According to his theory the Negeb 
was always a ‘bone of contention’ between the Zarephathites 
(Philistines) or Jerahmeelites (Arammites or Amorites) and the 
Israelites. The Israelite champion known to us as Samson was 
known to the earliest narrator only as a Cushamite. There was 
in fact another place in the Negeb of even more importance 


1 See CAINITES, and cp Jastrow, RBA, 471. 
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than either Missur or Eshtaol—viz., Cusham. Often its атпе 
name is (through a faulty geographical theory) disguised аз 
SHECHEM (g.v., 2); but sometimes (e.g., т S.69 7) as ' Beth- 
shemesh' (from Beth-cusham 1). A similar corruption or dis- 
tortion has occurred in the personal name Shimshai, which 
comes from ‘Cusham.’ See, further, SHiMSHAL. 

2. To the question, Did the early legend of the Cushamite 
deliverer present mythic motives? we reply in the negative for 
two reasons. (a) The mythic ‘ motives’ discovered by Winckler 
in the legends of the other judges rest, according to our theory, 
upon a precarious textual basis; and (4), not only the name 
Samson but also the story of the foxes, and that of the jawbone, 
explained by Steinthal and Stucken as mythological, are, we 
suspect, really based on corruptions of the text of the written 
story which lay before the narrator.? See Cz. Bid, 


WRS MS ETT kin С (Сс 2з). 

SAMUEL (ОМОР, $$ 21, 39. самоүнА 
[BNAQORTL]). I. A prophet, or rather seer, who 
attained distinction in the period of Israel's 
transition to regal government. Narratives 
respecting Samuel are contained in 1 5.1:-I6:3 
1918-24251. Не is also mentioned in Jer. 151 (not бл) 
Ps. 996 1 Ch. 10:3 (© not MT) 628 [1:3] зз [18] 922 113 
2628 2929 2 Ch. 3518. 

On the etymology, see SAUL, $ 1; SHEMUEL ; SHEM (NAMES 
WITH). The two etymologies ‘asked of God’ (1 ©. 120) and 
“lent to God’ (z. 28) come from the narrators and have only the 
value of popular etymologies. This is too clear for any trained 
biblical scholar to deny (see Dr. TBS 13 /.). 

1 S.11-1613 has the appearance of forming a con- 
nected account of Samuel, А closer examination, how- 

2. Oldest °C shows that this section Contains мегу 
Е inconsistent elements. Тһе narratives have 
traditions. b SN à 
een put together from different sources, 
two of which (the parallel reports fused together in 1 5. 
416-7 1) make no mention of Samuel, and they have re- 
ceived their present form by a complicated process of 
redaction. The inconsistencies which they present are 
to be explained by the transformation which the tradi- 
tional picture of Samuel experienced in connection with 
the development of religious ideas in Israel and in the 
Jewish community. ‘This transformation is no isolated 
phenomenon. ln many another people a variation in 
the national and religious ideals has produced a cor- 
responding change in the picture of the old national 
heroes. Since life means continual change, the great 
men of a people can live on only through а constant 
modification of the forms which they wear in memory. 

The oldest notices of Samuel occur in the section т S. 
9 10:-16 131 7a 16-18 23 141-46 (see SAMUEL [Books], 
$ 3). Samuel is there represented as a seer (лз), who 


at the same time officiates as a priest on the йт 
(‘high place’) of a small country-town in the ‘land of 
Zuph' (95)—7.e., the district inhabited by the clan so 
called. [Cp PROPHET, § 5.] 

The name of the town is not given, from which Budde (Z4 T 
8 225) infers that it was certainly not Ramah, which is the name 
given in the later narratives. But what can have indnced later 
writers to place Samuel's dwelling in Ramah, unless this were 
the view of the older tradition? For we find other places (Gilgal, 
Mizpah, Bethel) mentioned as the scenes of his official activity. 


At any rate Samuel is a much respected seer, whose 
predictions are thoroughly trustworthy ; but his reputa- 
tion is only local, for Saul, who dwells at Gibeah in 
Benjamin, is unacquainted with him, and has his 
attention called to him for the first time by his servant. 
The story of the meeting of Samuel and Saul is well 
known. Saul was in quest of the lost she-asses of his 
father, and his servant wished him to fee the man of 
God to tell them where to go. Samuel on his side was 
already expecting the visitor. He knew by revelation that 
the destined ruler of Israel would be sent to him, and after 
announcing to Saul his high destiny, he specified three 


1. Name. 


1 Cp Shaalabbim or SHaALPIM (near 'Zorah") from Beth- 
Ishmaelim. | | | 

? In Judg. 154 DOY ning ew 1247 should be DPNPDEY т; 
the continuation is given in v. 8a, which should run стату 
[оет тз]; ‘Cush’ and * Jerahmeel' are glosses. On ‘ Lehi,’ 
"Ramath.lehi, and ‘En-hakkore’ in vv. 9 19, see LEHI. 
Similar corruptions abound ; see, e.g., SODOM, $ 6, n. (correction 
of Gen. 14 14). 
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striking experiences which he would have as he returned 
home. ‘These were to be the sign of the truth of the 
announcement. Not long after, the first exploit of Saul 
marked him out to the people as their king (1 5. 11). 
'The narrative contains two mentions of Samuel ; butthe 
words ‘and after Samuel’ in v. 7 and the whole of zz. 
12-14 are later insertions. Saul and the people are the 
two parties in the great ceremony whereby Saul is made 
king ‘before Yahwé' at Gilgal, 

The later strata in the Book of Samuel are dis- 
tinguished from this old tradition by the increased 

3 Melior importance which they attribute to Samuel. 
t dations They represent him, not as a seer of merely 
n “local reputation, but as an authority for the 
whole of Israel ; and, so far as they have not a deutero- 
nomic colouring, they regard him as a prophet (x-33). 


We turn first to the two narratives in (a) 1 S. 11-28 
2 11-26 81-20 (transpose 7, 2o and v. zr; see (5), and (4) 
chap. 15. The former describes the youth of Samuel, 
bringing him into connection with the old sanctuary at 
Shiloh. Пе was the sen of the Ephraimite (or, more 
precisely, the Zuphite)! Elkanah and of his favourite 
wife Hannah, who had long been childless, and had 
vowed to give the son who might be born to her to 
Yahwe (1 5. 11:).® He grew up at Shiloh, where he 
acted as Eli's minister, and became the true heir of 
Eli's spirit, the two sons of Eli, Hophni and Phinehas, 
being worldly and degenerate. While still young he 
learned by revelation the impending fall of the house of 
Eli, and afterwards he became known as a prophet 
whose words came true, ‘from Dan even to Beersheba.’ 

The narratives in (4) regard Samuel as a prophet 
whose home was in Ramah. ‘The command to ex- 
terminate the Amalekites was transmitted by him to 
Saul, who obeyed, but, in violation of the ban (Aérem ; 
see BAN), spared the Amalekite king (see AGAG) and 
the best of the animals taken. <A revelation then came 
to Samuel to the effect that Yahwe repented that he 
had made Saul king. The prophet announced this to 
the disobedient king at the Jud:van Carmel, and then 
hewed Agag in pieces before Yahwe's altar (1 8.15). 
The chapter presupposes the tradition in 1 5. 9 101-36, 
Since Samuel expressly refers (vi т; ep v. 17) to his 
having anointed Saul The author must have lived in 
the time of the first literary prophets, or at any rate 
have shared their circle of ideas. Samuel confronts 
Saul very much as Isaiah confronts Ahaz (Is. 7), and the 
saying in 18.1522 f. is entirely in the prophetic 
manner.” Much as we sympathise with this fine utter- 
ance, the following verses place Samuel in an extremely 
unpleasing light from our modern point of view. Vatke 
does not mince matters when he says (Die Religion des 
AT, 1835, p. зоо), ‘Samuel appears here as a stern 
and obstinate zealot’; but his words are true. The 
passage in question is largely responsible for unfavour- 
able judgments on Samuel's character. 

The deuteronomistic narratives (1 ©, 72-822 1017 27 
121-25) show a further tendency to glorify Samuel. 
This hero of tradition now becomes 
the last of the Judges of all Israel in 
succession to Eli. Like Eli, he is also a priest of 
Yahwe, and it is he who brings the Israelites back to 
the worship of Israel's God. It is Samuel too who 
delivers Israel from the yoke of the Philistines, gaining 
a brilliant victory as the reward of a national repentance 
and reformation * (see EBEN-EZER, BETH-CAR). In his 


4. Dt. Narratives. 


l rS.lr should run thus, ‘There was a certain man of 
Ramathaim, a Zuphite of the hill-country of Ephraim.’ See 
Dr. (TES 17), We., Klo., Ki., Bu. [but cp ВАМАТНАІМ- 
zoeHiM, ZuPH]. Оп the genealogy, cp ELKANAH, JEROHAM. 

2 That is, Samuel was to be a priest (not a Nazirite). 

3 [Ср Che., ‘A Study of 15.1522 23,' Biblical World, 
April 1894, pp. 281-290. 

3 [Kittel is of opinion (//7s¢. 2 108) that, though 1S. 7 in its 
present form is ‘decidedly unhistorical,' there is an element of 
early tradition in it (similarly Budde). He therefore accepts the 
assembly at Mizpah under the presidency of Samuel issuing in a 
religious reform as historical. To Stade such a distinction 
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old age he appoints his sons to be judges. Their gross 
misconduct is given as the reason why the chief men of 
Israel desire a king. 1t is, however, a foolish and 
wicked desire, and in obedience to a divine command 
Samuel warns the Israelites of the hardships to which 
the subjects of a king are liable. "Their request, never- 
theless, is granted. At Mizpaha religious assembly of the 
people is held. The sacred lot falls upon Saul, who 
receives the admiring homage of the people. Before 
transferring the reins of power to Saul's hands, how- 
ever, Samuel makes a solemn ‘apologia’ to the people, 
coupling this with a farewell charge. How the writer 
of chap. 12 harmonised his representations with 7 xs, 
indeed whether he himself noticed the inconsistency 
(Josephus, Ant. vi. 135, certainly did not) we have not 
the means of judging. 

Subsequently to the time when the historical books 
underwent the deuteronomistic redaction, three narra- 

5. Розі ва. tives arose as the result of reflection 
embellishments. | the traditional narrative. Their 
late origin is shown both by the 
nature of the contents and by their very loose conneetion 
with the surrounding narratives. (a) One is the story 
of the early anointing of David by Samuel in accordance 
with a divine command (т S. 161-13), which is incon- 
sistent with the traditional account in 2 $.24. To 
remove this contradiction, or at any rate to justify the 
statement in 2 5. 24, the Chronicler assumes that the 
anointing at Hebron was in obedience to the word of 
Yahwe by Samuel(1Ch. 113). (4) Another is the account 
of the very early rejection of Saul (1 S. 1374-152), inserted 
in the account of Saul’s war against the Philistines. 
'This passage is merely an anticipation of chap. 15. 
(с) А third is an aneedote in which Samuel appears, 
like an Elijah or an Elisha, as the head of the prophetic 
community in Ramah, with which David seeks refuge 
(1 S. 1918-24). See Davin, $ 1 (end). 

In one of those passages of the Book of Jeremiah which betray 
the hand of an editor (Jer. 351 ; not BA)? we find Samuel placed 
beside Moses as an intercessor for his people and a hero of prayer. 
The same view of him, which is clearly due to exegetical study 
of the Book of Samuel (see, e.g., 1 5.79 86 12 18), is given in Ps. 
996 (post-exilic. The Chronicler even makes Samuel a member 
of the tribe of Levi because, according to the Book of Samuel, 
he offers sacrifices ; in 1 Ch. 622-28 [7-13] and 33-38 [18-23] he 
gives us two genealogies which trace Samuel's descent back to 


Kohath.2 Some very singular statements respecting Samuel 
‘the seer’ will be found in 1 Ch. 922 2628. 


To assign an equal weight to all these documents is 
of course impossible. The oldest are the most trust- 
worthy, and wherever the later notices 
are inconsistent with the earlier and 
can be understood by that inevitable modification of 
traditional pictures of which we have spoken, they must 
be rejected. This at once compels us to set aside those 
narratives which represent Samuel as a leading prophet 
for all Israel, or as a zealous advocate of the exclusive 
worship of Yahwé, or as a judge and a deliverer of 
Israel from the Philistine yoke. They contradict the 
surest facts of the beginning of the regal period. Take 
the deuteronomistic narratives? The transformation of 
facts is here radical. The presuppositions are those 
of an age which had no kings, and regarded kingship as 
opposed to the will of God, and as the means by which 
Israel was turned away from its true mission. Its own 
ideals were once, it believed, those of Israel; but by 
desiring a king Israel fell to the low level of the other 
peoples. To this we may add that if these narra- 
tives were based on an old tradition, the rise of another 
tradition which made Samuel a seer of merely local 
celebrity would be inconceivable, whereas, granted the 


6. Summing up. 


appears unsafe. See his GV/1206, and cp his review of 
Budde's disposition of the text of Samuel in SBOT, Theol. LZ, 
bu col. 9.} 
See Stade, G/ 1647 end of note. 
2 See the proof in Bertheau, CArosi£(2, бо f- 
$ [On the suggestive but unhistorical idyll of Samuel's youth 
in т S. 1-3 see We. Prol. ET 270, and cp his C/7(3) 238 n.] 
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priority of the simpler story, the growth of the deuterono- 
mistic account is perfectly natural. 

Really trustworthy material for a picture of Samuel 
we must seek first of all in chaps. 9 101-16. The tragedy 
in the fate both of peoples and of individuals springs 
from uncomprehended circumstances and neglected 
opportunities. The greatness of leading personalities 
consists in this—that they comprehend the national 
aspirations and turn to account favouring circumstances. 
Only thus can impending ruin be averted and the 
road to progress and prosperity be opened. Others 
besides Samuel may have conceived the idea that the 
deliverance of Israel from the Philistines was possible 
only for a king ; but it is his inalienable merit to have 
found in Saul the man who appeared equal to the task, 
and to have awakened in him the consciousness of his 
divine mission. The people itself, too, comprehended 
the situation, and gave this a legal expression by a 
solemn choice of Saul at Gilgal (x S. 1115). 

'This view of the historical significance of Samuel is in 
perfect harmony with the statement that his course of 
action was determined by Yahwe, who pointed out to 
him Saul as the future king of Israel. Ideas which 
burst upon a man suddenly and seem to have no links 
with his other thoughts belong to modern as well as 
ancient experience ; to the ancients it was natural to 
regard them as given by inspiration. When Saul’s 
imposing form came before the seer, revealing doubtless 
already something of that impetuous energy which 
marked Saul as king, the idea may have flashed through 
his mind that here was Israel’s king. There is no 
reason to doubt that Samuel became accidentally ac- 
quainted with Saul, and then anointed him king over 
Israel (cp SAUL, § 1). 

On the other hand it is not so certain whether the account of 
the details of the first meeting of Samuel and Saul in chap. 9 
10 1-16 is hased on an exact knowledge of facts. They spoke 
together without witnesses, and upon Saul's accession his grown- 
up son Jonathan was already his best support. [t is therefore 
very improbable thatat this important moment he was but like 
a superior servant who could be sent ont to seck for runaway 
asses, and that such a person shonld find, not indeed the asses, 


but а kingdom. Surely this representation is hut part of the 
literary vehicle of the tradition. 


Besides the kernel of chap. 9 101-16 we may regard 
as historical the central facts of chap. 151-23 32-35 [see 
SAUL, $3] The expedition against Amalek would of 
course not be undertaken without an oracle, and Saul's 
earlier relations to Samuel make it intelligible that the 
oracle would come from that seer. The violation of the 
ban corresponds to the egoistic character of the Israelites 
of that time, and the slaying of Agag before the altar 
is consistent with their religious usages. Nor need we 
doubt that Samuel himself hewed Agag in pieces. 
Probably enough, too, difficulties may have arisen 
between Samuel and Saul in consequence of the viola- 
tion of the ban (cp SAUL, $ 3]. The influences of the 
later period when the narrative was written will be con- 
fined to the description of the attitude of Saul on his 
meeting Samuel, to the statement that Samuel on this 
eccasion made known to Saul his rejection by Yahwè, 
and to the fine prophetic saying ascribed to Samuel. 

According to 1 S. 28 3, Samnel died and was buried at Ramah, 
to which 251: adds that his grave was in his own house, which 
corresponds to the early custom (cp 1 K.234). This of itself 
shows that the late tradition which placed his dwelling-place 
and sepulchre at Neby Samwil is wrong. бее Mizpan. 
Nothing is said of Samuel s age at the time of his death. The 
number 29 in 1 S.72 is obtained by artificial means. This is 
also true of the statements in Josephus (4 zz. vi. 135 149) and in 
the Midrash. They depend on exegetical inferences which, 
from the nature of the sources, are destitute of any sure 
foundation. B. S. 
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Later additions (§ 5). 
2 S. 9-1 K. 2 (8 6). 


Name (§ т). 

Literary history ($ 2). 
Samuel, Saul: 1 S. 1-15 (8 3). Summary (§ 7). 
David: 1 S. 16-2 S. 8 (8 4). Literature ($ 8). 


That the two books of Samuel, like the two books of 
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Kings, originally formed one book, is explained else- 
where (CANON, $10). The idea of dividing 
the respective books of Samuel and Kings 
comes from (5,! where, however, the divided books are 
recombined as the four Books of Kingdoms (BígAo 
BaciNeiOv). Н is true that the greater part of the Book 
of Samuel refers to the regal period, and that the 
gap between 2 5. 24 and т К. 1 is less prominent in 
the 65- arrangement (cp KixGs, $ 1). But the older 
Palestinian- Hebrew arrangement has the advantage 
of reflecting the fact that Samuel and Kings arose 
by editorial redaction out of two different older 
works, the limits of which were only effaced when two 
chapters which originally belonged to Sammel were 
attached to the Book of Kings (1 К.І). The Book 
of Samuel derives its name from the fact that it opens 
with the story of Samuel’s birth (cp the names Genesis, 
Exodus, etc., which correspond to the Jewish custom of 
naming books with reference to their commencement). 
In reality it describes the origin of the Israelitish 
kingdom, and the fortunes of Saul, Ishbaal, and David. 

A book, in the modern sense, Samuel can no more be 
said to be than any other of the historical writings of 
the OT. It is a compilation from older 
works which has passed through repeated 
redactions, and the final redaction of all 
can have occurred only after the close of the Penta- 
teuch, in connection with the formation of the prophetic 
canon. Like the Torah, however, and like the other 
books of the ‘former prophets,’ the Books of Samuel 
attained in essentials their present form as a result of 
the great ‘Deuteronomistic’ literary movement (see 
HISTORICAL LITERATURE, § 7). In the book which 
immediately precedes Saniuel this movement has left only 
too many traces of its influence. 1n Samuel, however, 
we are happily in a position to indicate a series of vivid 
and ancient narratives which is only at certain points 
interrupted by later insertions and additions. We must 
infer from this that the deuteronomistic editor or editors 
found this connection already in existence; in other 
words, the basis of our Samuel was formed by a pre- 
deuteronomic redaction of older works. 

The insertions and additions, however, are to a great extent 
derived neither from the deuteronomistic nor from the final 
redaction. Not only do some relate to the time hetween both 
redactions, bnt in certain cases it seems possihle that they may 
have been brought into their present connection before the 
deuteronomistic redaction occurred. "The history, therefore, of 
the origin of the Books of Samuel, in spite of the great pre- 
dominance of the ancient sources, is very complicated. It is, 
however, only what might have been expected, when we 
consider the manner in which the OT writings have come down 
to us; the processes of copying and of exegetical study were, in 
the case of Samuel, combined with redactional alteration of 
various kinds, and, more particularly, with additions of new 
materials and insertion of explanatory matter. 

The Books of Samuel fall into three main divisions. 


(1) The history of Samuel and of Saul down to the 
rejection of the latter, т S. 1-15 (8 3); (2) the history 
of David during the ee of Saul and Ishbaal, and his 
own reign at Hebron, т &. 16-2 S. 8 (8 47); (3) the 
history of David at Jer Eg 2 S. 0-24 (8 6). 

Part І. has for its nucleus two sections: (a) x S. 41- 
71, a fragment—the original beginning and end are now 
wanting—recounting the subjugation of 


1. Name. 


2. Literary 
history. 


is PER Israel by the Philistines and the captivity 
and баш: of the ark of Yahwe; (2) 1 S 91-107 


109-16 11-11 14 /. 132-7a 17 f. 23 14 1-46, 
which describes the anointing of Saul by Samuel, Saul's 
victory over Ammon, his election as king, and his first 
encounters with the Philistines. 

The first-mentioned section (a)—a torso (for it intro- 
duces the reader abruptly into the midst of the Philistine 
wars, and does not complete the account of the fortunes 
of the sanctuary at Shiloh and of the ark)— gives 
the necessary premises for the section which follows, 


1 There is a trace of 1, 2 S. and т, 2 К. having been each one 
book in 458 where the first words of 2 S. and 2 K. are also made 
the last words of 1 S. and 1 К. 
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according to which the kingship is Yahweé's way of inter- 
posing to save Israel from the Philistines. The two 
sections, however, are from different pens. The former 
is made up of two parallel accounts, one Yahwistic, the 
other [lohistic.! But, first of all, to satisfy the reader's 
curiosity respecting the central figure of chap. 9 /, a 
description of Samuel's childhood has been inserted 
(11-28 211-26 31-21), which bears throughout the stamp 
of a later age than the two parallel narratives, but may 
quite well be pre-exilie. The substance of the narrative 
thus produced has undergone much drastic revision at 
the hands of the deuteronomist. 

A specimen of this is met with in т S. 227-36—where an un- 
named man of God foretells the doom of Eli and his house and 
his supersession by a ‘faithful priest’—/.e., collectively, Zadok 
ч his house (cp 1 K. 2 26/:, see Zanox). According to Kuenen, 

Yahwe's revelation to Samuel in the night (1 S. 8 11-14) was also 
worked over by 1); but it sufficiently meets the case if we regard 


3 12 as a redactional back-reference to 2 27 ff On the notice of 
4184, added by the last deuteronomistic redactor, see below, § 7. 


'The second narrative (^) has been much more pro- 
foundly modified by inserted deuteronomistie passages 
(т S. 72-822 1017-27 121-25). In faet, the account of 
the rise of the monarchy contained in these sections 
directly contradicts the original story at every point. 
Samuel is Israel's last judge. Under his leadership 
repentant and converted Israel throws off the Philistine 
yoke (7), and in order to be like other nations requests 
Samuel to give it a king. This Samuel does at the 
command of God (8). At Mizpah the sacred lot falls 
on Saul (1017-4). Samuel then reproaches the people 
with ingratitude towards Yahwe (12). The links which 
connect this narrative with the older account are 1025-27 


1lro f. 


Critics are not agreed as to whether we have before us here a 
narrative written with full knowledge of the older account in 9 
10 1-16 11, hut with the deliberate intention of altering its scope 
(We., Kue.)—in which case the links just mentioned may be 
derived from the writer himself—or whether we have an in- 
dependent source which has been brought into connection with 
the older narrative by means of these same links, which on this 
hypothesis must be attributed to the hand of a ' redactor (Gor, 
Bu.). The first of these assumptions is in harmony with the 
known habits of deuteronomistic writers, and not less so is the 
wording of 820 1212, which plainly suggests that we have 
before us a deuteronomistic narrative, dependent on the older 
account, Cornill and Budde fail to perceive the character and 
age of these deuteronomistic pieces, holding them to be pre- 
deuteronomic and assigning them to an Elohistic source. 


The old version of the story of Saul has, however, 
undergone other expansions. The oldest of these (it 
is perhaps pre-exilic) occurs іп 151-23 32-35 (Saul’s war 
against the Amalekites and his rejection by Samuel). 
Verses 24-31, Which describe Saul's self-abasement before 
Samuel, area later embellishment to this narrative. To 
another late writer, however, it seemed that Saul’s re- 
jection did not occur early enough, and he has therefore 
in 1 5. 188-1$ carried back this occurrence, which is 
most awkwardly accounted for, to the beginning of 
Saul's reign, preparing the way for it by means of 108. 
These additions are later than the deuteronomistic 
portions, for they regard Samuel as an authority 
superior to Saul. A later interpolation also is 1319-21, 
with its incredible statement that the smith's eraft was 
suppressed by the Philistine overlords throughout the 
land of Israel. The Song of Hannah (т S. 21-10) was 
interpolated at a still later period,? and probably owed 
ts introduction here to a mistaken interpretation of the 
figure (v. s) of the barren woman. It is a post-exilic 
psalm, which gives expression to the belief of the Jewish 
Church in the compensating Messianic judgment of 
Yahwe. 


In Part П. (т 5. 16:-2 S. 818) the pre-exilic sources 


1 CpSt. (217/02 1202 7; Mez, Die Bibel des Jos., 62 ff. (1895). 

2 (So Cheyne, OPs. 57, who points out that the fortunes of 
Sarah and Hannah were regarded as types of those of Israel. 
Budde, however, finds in 21-10 the thanksgiving-song of a 
odd king, which must therefore be pre-exilic (№7. Sa. 
197 
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are present in almost a larger proportion. The passage 
4. David : contained m 1 5. 1614-23 is old. Saul 
Ts ibas. 15 seized with melancholy ; David As 
brought to the court to cheer him with 
his harp. The narrative is brought by 1452 into con- 
nection with that of Saul’s election and his struggles with 
the Philistines. The continuation of 1 S. 1623 is to be 
sought, not in 1712 (WRS О7УС 433)—for what is 
there related is irreconcilable with 1618—but in 
186-8a (Sauls jealousy of David's growing popularity). 
Between these two sections is interpolated a narrative, 
compounded from two independent but both much later 
sources, describing David's victory over Goliath and his 
friendship with Jonathan (171-185). Chaps. 17-18 
rank among the most interesting of all the sections 
in the Book of Samuel, for here we have alongside of 
MT a shorter text in @® where 17 12-31 41 so (in v. 51, 
“апа he drew it out of its sheath’) 55-18 5 84-11 122 17-19 
are wanting—a statement that is unaffected by the 
presence of 189 in B. The critics are not at one on the 
question whether it is the original that has come down 
to us in the Greek recension, or whether we have to 
do with an abridgment made in harmonistic interests.) 
The main argument that makes for the abridgment view 
is that 208 seems to take account of the bond of brother- 
hood between David and Jonathan spoken of in 183 
(Kuenen) But this, doubtless, was one of the constant 
themes of the older history, and we can all the more 
readily imagine 208 to have referred to some passage 
which has not come down to us, inasmuch as between 
1623 and 186 it is probable that a piece of ancient 
narrative has dropped out. But, further, the question 
as to the character of the text of © does not quite 
dispose of the question as to its composition, inasmuch 
as abridgment with a view to obviating contradictions 
is an operation that might very well have been per- 
formed precisely upon the later portions in chap. 17 /. 
The view that the shorter recension (658), 17 1-11 32-4042-49 51 
(in part) 52-54, constitutes a narrative, complete in itself, whic 
has been broken up in MT by fragments of a parallel account 
(vv. 12-31 41 50 /: [in part] 55-58), 15 supported by the fact that 
v. 54 marks the conclusion of а narrative, and that v. 32 admits 
of Deme joined on to v. 11, whilst v. 12 is plainly the beginning 
ofa new story. The same ‘phenomena show that vv. 55-58 also, 
and 181-5, which form the immediate continuation of the frag- 
mentary narrative, proceed from another source than the main 
narrative. At the same time it must be allowed that the close 


of the fragmentary narrative was perhaps о 18 2, and 
vv, 3-5 an addition ; for v. 2 separates v. 1 from v. 3. 


The connecting link by which the two parallel narra- 
tives are held together is constituted by 17 142-16. Of 
the two aecounts, the main narrative relates the events 
in the form of a history of the kingdom, whilst the 
fragmentary narrative has the character of a biography. 
If we assume that v. 36 has not been worked over, and 
that 7. 47 isa later addition, both narratives can only be 
exilie, at the earliest (cp GOLIATH). 

The continuation of 188a is found in wz. 12-16. 
David is removed from the court with honour. His 
own popularity, and, with it, Saul's fear, go on in- 
creasing. The story of Saul and his javelin in v. 84-11, 
viewed by itself, can very well have come from an old 
source ; but it is here out of place. 

Verses 17-19 are likewise foreign to the ancient source, as is 
shown by what comes after: Saul promises his daughter Merab 
to David, but does not keep his word. This story has grown 
out of the fragmentary narrative of MT contained in 17 12-31 


41 50 55 %, if indeed it does not actually form part of it. It can 
very well have come in after 182. 
Chap. 1816 has its continuation in 1820-30. Michal 


falls in love with David, who marries her in spite of 
Sauls malignant plot against him. (Verse 212 is 
wanting in (3? and isa later addition). We again come 
upon old material in chap. 20—one of the accounts of 
the outbreak of enmity between Saul and David. 


1 On the one side (expansion) are Co., St., WRS; on the 
other (abridgment) We., Kue., Bu., and others (for references 
M We. formerly held an opposite view (785 
104 

2 For the proof see WRS ОТУС@), 433. 
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jonathan helps David in ascertaining what Saul's true 
disposition towards him is; wv. 4-17 and 40-42 are 
disturbing insertions of a later hand. As it now stands, 
this account is without its natural premises ; if it comes 
from the same source as 1614-23 186-80 12-16 20-30, 
something has dropped out from between them, The 
continuation is given in І $. 211-7 (David's flight to 
Nob), 221-4 6-23 (David's sojourn in Adullam, and 
Saul's vengeance on the priests of Nob), 231-14 (David 
takes refuge in Keilah, but in fear of Saul quits it for 
the wilderness); 25 (David's life in the wilderness, and 
the Nabal-episode), 271-12! (David takes refuge with 
Achish and receives Ziklag), 28 1 f. 29 1-11 (David takes 
the field with the Philistines against Saul, but is mis- 
trusted and sent back), 30:-3: (David finds Ziklag 
plundered and burnt by the Amalekites, but pursues 
them and recovers the spoil), 311-13 (Saul and his sons 
fall in battle). 

In 2S. the same source is continued: 2 S. 21-32 
(David is made king of Judah at Hebron, Ishbaal king 
of Israel at Mahanaim; there is war between them), 
3162-39 (Abner's betrayal of Ishbaal ; Joab's vendetta 
on Abner), 412a 5-12 (Ishbaal's assassination — where 
vv. s f., on the one hand, and v. 7 on the other, show 
that the section contains remnants of a second parallel 
account of this occurrence), 51-3 17-25 (David becomes 
king over all Israel and is victorious over the Philistines), 
8 (David's wars against external enemies ; his officers). 
Chap. 8, however, in its present form has been much 
revised and corrected throughout (see DaviD), which 
opens our eyes to the fact that what comes after is 
derived from another source. If we have already 
found, in chap. 4, traces of an ancient parallel narrative, 
we are able to point out other elements also which 
interrupt the thread of the narrative. 2 S. 116-4 11 f., 
is old ; an Israelite warrior escaped from the battle 
brings David the news of Saul’s death. That the 
source here is not the same as before is shown by the 
joining in v. 12, and by a comparison of v. 4 with 
18.312. Verses 5-10 13-16, according to which the 
messenger is a ehance Amalekite who happened to be 
on the battlefield, are a later interpolation, of the 
nature of Midrash, based upon 2 5. 410 not rightly 
understood. 2 5. 5 6-12 is also old, but from another 
source than the adjacent portion. David conquers 
Jebus and enters into relations with Hiram of Tyre; 
and in chap. 6 David brings the ark to Jerusalem. 
Both these passages perhaps come from the same 
source as that which we afterwards come upon again 
in chap. 9. 

Part II. has undergone excessive expansions. Prob- 
ably we ought to assign to a later date (1) both the 

parallel accounts of David's adventure 

5. Later : fs үйүр, 

additions, P the wilderness of Ziph: (a) x S. 23 x19- 
24 23 [22], (2) chap. 26. The Ziphites 
betray David to Saul. He escapes Saul’s pursuit, 
however, and spares him when chance has brought 
him into his power.  Doth passages are brought 
into connection with one another and with the 
subsequent interpolation, 2315-18, deseribing a visit of 
Jonathan to David, by means of 23194. The expres- 
sions ‘in the strongholds’ and ‘in the wilderness of 
Ziph' bring them into relation with the older section. 
(2) 284-25 (Saul’s visit to the witch of Endor). 

т S. 17 and the later portions of chap. 18 have already been 
considered. 191-16, one of the variants on the onthreak of 
enmity hetween Saul and David, takes account of these 
(see v. 5). Jonathan, we hear, attempts the part of mediator, 
but in vain. Then а victory of David's brings Saul's hatred to 
a crisis; he throws his javelin at his rival, who with Michal's 
help succeeds in making his escape. Со. and Bu. mark v. 2 f. 
as a later addition, hut with doubtful justification; for this 


would involve the deletion of the whole of v. 7, which, however, 
is necessary for the connection. 


The following are the sections in this part which are 
115, 278-12 was rejected by St. СУЛ) 252 (after Wellh., in 


Bleek, 70/09 220=CH 253) as a later addition. But in 
Gesch. (9) Stade withdrew this view. Cp Bu. Ri. Sa. 232. 
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of later origin: (1) 161-13 (Samuel, after the rejection 
of Saul, anoints the youthful David at Bethlehem as 
king). This was written specially for the place where it 
now occurs, for it stands in immediate connection with 
chap. 15 (ср v. 1 f.), aims at correcting the narrative of 
1 S. 16 14:23, and in v. 12 takes account of 17 42. It is 
probable that the parenthesis in v.19 (‘whieh is with 
the sheep’) comes from the same hand. (2) 1918-24 
(David flees from the presence of Saul to the school of 
the prophets at Ramah). This is a probably post- 
exilic development, in the nature of Midrash, from the 
proverbial saying ‘Is Saul also among the prophets?’ 
(3) Apart from the passage, already referred to, in 
1 S. 2315-28, the old theme of the friendship of David 
and Jonathan occurs in another variant in 1 S. 2040-42. 
(4) 2111-16 [10-15] (David flees from Nob to Achish of 
Gath, and, to save his life, feigns madness). Kuenen 
conjectures this to have been intended to take the place 
of r S. 27, where David's real relations to Achish are 
set forth. (5) Particulars about David's family: (a) 
2 S. 32-5 (his children born in Hebron); (4) 2 S. 513-16 
(the wives he married in Jerusalem and the children born 
to him there). Late interpolations in any case are also 
the following poems: (1) David's lament (2 S. 1 17-27) over 
Saul and Jonathan, the genuineness of which is doubtful. 
It has come into its present position from the ‘ Book of 
Jashar' (see JASHER, Book or, 8 2) (2) David's 
lament over Abner (2 5. 3 33 f.) ; 34% in particular, which 
is rendered superfluous by v. 322, betrays the interpola- 
tion (ep DAVID, $ 13, col. 1035). 

25.7 is also an instance of deuteronomistic ex- 
pansion in Pt. II. 

David desires to build a house for Yahwé, and is enconraged 
in his purpose by Nathan. Afterwards Nathan is commanded 
by Yahwé to prohibit David from doing so. David is not to 
build a house for Yahwe, but Yahwé for David—the stability of 
his dynasty being meant. Verse 13, which conflicts with v. 16 
and destroys this point (Wellh.) by making the prophecy of 
Nathan refer to the building of Solomon's temple, is a gloss. 

Chap. 7 is certainly a later addition, for it connects 
the accounts of David's building of a house (2 S. 5 1x f.) 
and of the removal of the ark to the city of David 
(2 S. 61 f.), and is occasioned by these. It is rightly 
held by Wellhausen and Kuenen to be deuteronomistic ; 
cp the reference to the appointment of judges and the 
dark days of the period of the judges, also vv. т and тт 
with Dt. 129 1 K. 54[18] 856. 

It is impossible, however, to agree with Wellhansen in holding 
the passage to have been written while the kingdom of Judah still 
subsisted, perhaps under Josiah, or with Kuenen in holding it to 
he manifestly pre-exilic. The promise of the perpetual kingship 
of the house of David had also, as Ps. 89 shows, a meaning for 
the Messianic faith of the post-exilic period, and v. ro betrays 
acquaintance with the exile. 

It is no longer possible to determine how this 


deuteronomistic interpolation is related in point of age 
to the latest interpolations previously referred to, or how 
many of these are of later date. So far as the poetical 
pieces and the Midrash narratives are concerned, it may 
be assumed with some degree of confidence that they 
did not find their way into the book until after the 
deuteronomistie interpolation had occurred. 
It is in Pt. III. that the greatest aniount of old 
material has been preserved, and here also, accordingly, 
: the impression of literary unity is 
шу а». m The narrative n 9-20 is 
9-1 K.2. continuous, exhibits the same peculiar- 
ities of style throughout, and must therefore be attri- 
buted to опе and the same writer ; it is but rarely that 
the original thread is interrupted by glosses and expan- 
sions. It describes Meribaal's suecession to the heritage 
of Saul (9), David's Ammonite wars and his sin with 
Bathsheba (10-12), the story of Amnon and Tamar 
(13), Absalom's revenge and banishment, and the 
revolts of Absalon and Sheba (14-20). То it also 
belongs 1 К.1/, containing Adonijah's proclamation 
as king, the death of David and Adonijah's downfall. 
The narrator, one of the best in the OT, apparently 
wishes to show how it was precisely that Solomon should 
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have come to be David's successor. He dwells by 
preference on the more intimate affairs of the court, and 
depicts the different characters with admirable skill. 
Later insertions, however, are not altogether wanting. 
Among these are certainly the notes upon the dress of 
.kings' daughters (13187) and upon Absalom's beauty 
(1125/.), and the reference to the Levites in 1524. 
'This reference, which is post-exilic, needs no explana- 
tion; the other two notes owe their origin to the 
antiquarian interests of some reader, and are, at the 
earliest, exilio; cp 1426 (‘the [Babylonian] king's 
weight’). The account of David's war against Hadar- 
ezer (Hadadezer) іп 1015-192 is also liable to suspicion 
(see DAvibp, $ 8[4]); and Schwally (2470710153 7) 
even regards the whole of 121-152, including the parable 
of Nathan, as an addition (see JEDIDIAU, NATHAN). 
Whether we accept the latter view or not, it is beyond 
doubt that 12748, the first clause of v. 9, and vv. 10-12 
were inserted at a later date. This is especially clear 
in the case of vv. то-т2, for these verses disagree with 
the tenor of the denunciation by which they are 
followed, and are a vaticinium ex eventu. 

This section also, as is shown by rK.1/, has 
undergone denteronomistic revision. In 25. 14-20, 
indeed, it is impossible to establish traces of such 
redaction ; but the gradual amplification of the old 
sources can here be demonstrated with exceptional 
clearness. The connection between 2 5. 20 aud 1 К. 1 
is, in the first instance, broken by the interpolation of 
those old sections, 2 5. 211-14 (the vengeance of the 
Gibeonites on the house of Saul) and 25.24 (the 
numbering of the people, the pestilence, the establish- 
ment of the sanctuary on Ornan's threshing floor). 
Both are from the same pen and may have been intro- 
duced here even by a pre-deuteronomic editor. The 
connection thus constituted (2 <. 9-20 211-14 24 1 K. 
1/.) is again broken up by the introduction of the 
anecdotes of the encounters of David and his worthies 
with the Philistines (2 5. 2115-22), and the list of these 
worthies (238-39). These portions were probably first 
introduced into the book after it had been deutero- 
nomistically edited. It is also advisable to assume 
this for 221-51 (a psalm expressive of the Messianic 
faith of the post-exilic community, here introduced as a 
song of David's), and for 231-7 (David's last words, 
which were not introduced here till after the narrative 
had been expanded bv the addition of 21 15-22 23 8-39, 
and, in point of fact, themselves interrupt this addition). 

Thus four strata are observable in the narrative of 
Samuel as it now stands. At the foundation lies a 

7. Result of serles of pre-exilic ое са 

: to the origin of the kingship, and its 

analysis. : n а ' à 
earlier history. It is possible that in 

its oldest form this series may have contained pieces 
which disappeared in later revisions. — In particular 
there is some reason to conjecture that after 18.71 
there at one time stood an account of the downfall of 
the sanctuary at Shiloh. We have no means of deter- 
mining the date at which the narratives embodied in the 
succeeding record became incorporated with the prc- 
exilic part of the book. IZqually in the dark are we as 
to whether the process of redaction involved in this led 
to excisions of old material. This was certainly the 
case when the denteronomistic revision was made ; 
ср what has been said above on 15. 41-71. By means 
of this last revision Samucl was brought into line with 
the series of historical books which, in continuation of 
the Pentateuch, describe the history of Israel from the 
conquest of Canaan onwards. It is probable that more 
than one hand had a share in this deuteronomistic 
redaction. The deuteronomistic portions are partly 
edifying amplifications (1 5. 227-36 25.7), partly con- 
texts and substituted passages intended to correct the 
course of the history (15.7 8 1017/7 19). At the same 
time the narrative was conformed to the chronological 
system of the deuteronomistic recension of the Book of 
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Judges. ‘The traces of this process are to be found in 
15.4180 277 2 S. 21oa f. 54 f., and its connection with 
the work of the deuteronomist appears in 15.72. If 
655^ (cp 6“) has preserved the more original form of the 
narrative in omitting 1 S. 131, this kind of work must 
have continued much later. Regarding the additions 
made to the text in the further course of its transmis- 
sion, we cannot always be sure whether they were 
inserted directly by some redactor or made their way in 
from the margin. Some of these have been already 
indicated. To the same class belong 15S. 617182 99 
2413 [14] 30599 25. 83o 4263 11212 and perhaps other 
passages. 

It has been already remarked that the exact date of 
these additions often cludes us. At the same time there 
is good ground for the belief that the poems (1 S. 21-10 
2S. 117-27 835 f. 22 231-7) and those additions which 
have the characteristics of Midrash were the latest 
passages to be inserted. Since 2 S. 2118-22 is repeated 
in 1 Ch. 204 7 and 2 S. 238-39, and 24 іп І Ch. 11 :o ff. 
21, the Chronicler (about зоо B.C. ) must have used our 
book in a form agreeing in all important points with 
the recension that has reached us in the Hebrew text 
(see CHRONICLES). From the fact that Chronicles does 
not contain the psalm or the last words of David (25. 
22 28 1-7) Budde concludes that these were not inserted 
into Samuel till after the Chronicler’s time. That is no 
doubt possible ; but it is not to be proved by such an 
argumentum e silentio. We cannot argue from the 
presence of the psalm in 1 Ch. 168 7% that the Chronicler 
would not have passed over a Davidic psalm found in 
his old source, for 1 Ch. 168 f. is a later interpolation 
into the Book of Chronicles. That the Chronicler was 
acquainted with the present division into Samucl and 
Kings may be conjectured. Still, the fact that many 
passages occur with a better text in Chronicles shows 
that the text of Samuel was not yet in the Chronicler’s 
time quite identical with ours.! That the text found 
now in all Hebrew MSS has not arisen without con- 
siderable distortion of the manuscript tradition appears 
on comparing it with the text of © ; and in many cases 
it is only when this is done that the Hebrew text becomes 
intelligible. This undesigned distortion of the text is 
explained by the fact that the Books of Samuel were 
never used in the regular service of the synagogue, 

Thenius, Die Bücher Sam. erklärt), 1864, 9) by Lohr, 
1898; Klostermann, Die Bücher Sam. u. Kön., 1887 ; Well- 

hausen, TES, 1871; Driver, TES, 1890; 
8. Literature. Budde, Heb. Text, crit. ed. with notes, 

SBOT, 1894; Ewald, С) 2 576 ff. (1865); 
(313 22 F. (1866); Koh. Let. der bibl. Gesch. AT 1.1122 ff. 
(1854); Kittel in Kau. 2/5, Deiagen, S f. ; Н. P. Smith, Sav, 
(1899); Budde, AC (1902); Nowack, А (1902).2 On analysis 
of text, also Wellhausen in  Bleek,(4! 206 /7. (1878), and CH, 
1899, 235 Ø: ; Stade, GIZ * 1197 J., review of Budde's critical 
edition in. ZSZ, 1895; Cornil, * Ein elohistischer Bericht üb. d. 
Entstehung des Israelit. Kónigrhums' in ZAI’, 1885, pp. 112 7, 
continued in Aönigsberger Studien, 1 (1888) 25 A, ZA IV 
1095 F, Hind. (1892) 1057; Budde, R7. Sa. 167 J- (1899); 
Kittel, review of Budde in ХА. Stud. u. Krit., 1892, pp. 44 7. 5 
IHist.922 f. у Driver, /ntrod.0 ; Kautzsch, Outline of the Hist. 


of the Lit. of the OT (1898); S. A. Cook in A/SL, 1900, pp. 
145-177. For the fert see Klost, and Bu. (above); Néldeke, 


l That it was worked at even after his time is shown by 25. 
106, where the Chronicler did not read 2° ск after піў 


as the MT of 2S. does. 

2 [H. P. Smith divides most of the contents of Samuel between 
two main sources, each of which gives an account of Saul and 
David, one of them including 2 5. 9-20 (the cou:t history of 
David, relating the story of Uriah, Bathsheba, Amnon, Tamar, 
and Absalom). There are also two accounts of the denunciation 
of Eli; the appointment and rejection of Saul; the coming of 
David to Saul's court, the negotiations for his marriage, his 
flight, his generosity to Saul, his flight to Achish, and the death 
of Saul. This constant duplication of incidents is rhe chief 
ground for holding the existence of the second source, which is 
less primitive than the other, and presents ‘indications of a com- 
paratively late date—perhaps in or after the exile.” Bur ir 
should be noticed that, according to H. P. Smith, these two 
sources are themselves of composite origin. The date suggested 
for the second main source involves the transference of much 
material usually regarded as pre-deuteronomic to the period of 
the deuteronomistic writers.] 
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ZWT (1873), 117,5 ; A. Mez, Die Bib. des Jos., 1895; Meéritan, 
La version grecque des livres de Sam., précédée d'une introd, 
sur la critique textuelle (1898, not important); N. Peters, 
Beitr. zur Text- и. Literaturkritik sowie zur Erklärung der 
BB. Samuel (1899). HS 


SANAAS (canaac [A]), т Esd. 525 RV = Ezra 235, 
SENAAH. 


SANABASSAR (canaBaccapw [A?]), 1 Esd. 212, 
SANABASSARUS, 20. 618 20 (cànàBaccapoc [A ; and B 
in v. 20]). See SHESHBAZZAR. 


SANASIB (canaBeic [B], aNaceiB [A]), а priestly 
name, 1 Esd.524, wanting in || Ezra236 Neh. 39. 
Possibly a corrupt repetition of Senaah in the preceding 
verse. 


SANBALLAT (00220-42, Sanebhallat = Sin- 
uballitfanni], ‘Sin [the moon-god] caused [me] to live’ ; 
cp  Nabü-[u]ballitanni ; caNABAAAAT 
[BNA], anaB. [twice B, onee N], cadaB. 
[onee N], caNaBaAaT [L, twice N]), one 
of the chief opponents of Nehemiah (Neh. 210 61 Д). 
He is called a ‘ Horonite' (Neh. 210)—7.e., according 
to most scholars, a native of Beth-horon or Horon (see 
BETH-HORON, $ 4, and ep ISRAEL, $ 55); Winckler 
(AOF 2228 f.) pleads very earnestly for the view that 
Sanballat was a Moabite of Horonaim. This view, how- 
ever, is out of the question if Guthe has rightly emended 
the text of Neh. 12 (334), ‘And he said in the presence 
of his brethren ( = fellow Samaritans), '* Is this (ma) the 


1. Earlier 
theories. 


might of Samaria that these Jews are building their 


citv 2" ' (following GENA, ep GL). It is also generally 
held that Sanballats daughter would not have been 
taken to wife by a grandson of the Jewish high priest 
(Neh. 1328), if he had not been, at any rate, of a М. 
Israelittsh stock. Josephus, certainly, calls him a 
Cuth:ean (ep 2 K. 1724), and states that he was sent by 
the last Darius as governor to Samaria, and that he 
married his daughter Nieaso to Manasseh, brother of 
Jaddua the high priest (Axt. xi. 72). 
If the geography of MT is correct these arguments are very 
strong. If, however, as can be made probable with regard to 
many other narratives, the received text has 
2. New theory. been produced by editorial manipulation, 
and if the opponents of the Jews come from 
the N. Arabian region where (on the present writer's theory) the 
Jews had languished in captivity, the question of Sanballat's 
ethnic connection (and, indeed, that of his name as well) passes 
into a new phase. syan will then naturally be read Harani, ‘the 
Haranite’ (there being, according to the theory in question, a 
southern as well as a northern Haran). Certainly the passage 
quoted above in Guthe's text may be more plausibly read thus, 
‘And he said before the Jerahmeelites in Shimron, What do the 
Jews?'l Now, too, there is considerable reason for questioning 
the name ‘Sanballat.’ Very possibly it is the coinage of the 
redactor ; the original name may have been Nebaiothi (man of 
NEBAIOTH) Corresponding emendations of the names of San- 
ballat’s companions must also be made. For 'Sanballat the 
Horonite, Tobiah the Ammonite, Geshem (or Gashmu) the 
Arahian, we should possibly read, ‘The Nehaiothite, tle 
Haranite, the Tubalite, the Jerahmeelite, the Cushamite, the 
Arabian.’ The true opponents of the Jews were not merely 
individuals but masses of men representing the N. Arabian 
borderland—z.e., the story of Nehemiah has very possibly been 
rewritten on the basis of a very imperfect text.  Josephus's 
phrase, ‘a Cuthzan as to race’ (A zz. xi. 7 2) is not so far wrong 
as it may seem, for * Cuth' in 2 K. 17 3o is doubtless an editorial 
manipulation of ‘Cush’ (Le, the N. Arabian Cush). See 
TORIAH, and cp SHESHBAZZAR. 
On the chronological questions involved in the earlier 


theories, see CANON, § 25; ISRAEL, § 65, and SAMARI- 


TANS, TG. 
SANCTIFICATION (ariacmoc). See SAINT. 
SANCTUARY. See, generally, TEMPLE. The 


words are :— 
т Жер, Fides, usually rendered ‘holy place’; used (a) of the 


tabernacle or temple generally; (2) of the ‘holy place’ in the 
technical sense; (с) of the ‘holy of holies’ (Lev. 162 A etc.). 
© has rò åyiov (cp Heb. 925 1311, rà Gyre). 


1 m pry and oben must come from proxi (Jerah- 
meelites). pov is the Shimron mentioned in Amos (see Рко- 
PHET, $ 8). 
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2 Up, mikdāš, often; in Am.7 13, AV ‘chapel’; see 
BETHEL, $ 3, with n. 2. 

3. aylagpa, 1 Macc. 1 37 8 45 etc. —£.e., the реше or vads. 

4. vews, 2 Macc. 62 916 1035 1323 1433, AV ‘temple,’ RV 
‘sanctuary’ thronghout. 


5 and 6. vads in Mt. 23 35 27 5, and оїко$ in Lk. 11 51, where 
AV has ‘temple,’ but RV ‘sanctuary.’ The Holy, and the 
Holy of Holies are meant, the ‘house of God’ (Mt. 124). * How 
vividly does it set forth the despair and defiance of Judas 
that he presses even into the раб itself’ (Trench, NT 
Synonyms, 14)! But, as D. Weiss points out, the form of the 
narrative is suggested by Zech. 1113, ‘in the house of Yahwé.' 


SANDALS. 1. 20), »á'a/, Cant. 71 [2], RV, and 
2. сабама, Mk. 69 Асіѕ128, See Suoks. 


SANDAL WOOD (D'UM ow) тК.10и RVwz, EV 
ALMUG. І 

SAND FLY (D'25), Ex. 816 RV™, EV Lick. 

SAND-LIZARD (Lev. 11 30 RV). 


SANHEDRIN (12020). 
and SYNEDRIUM, 

SANSANNAH (П2050; ceðennak [B] can- 
CANNA [A], ceennak [L]), а remote ену of Judah 
(Josh. 1531+), corresponding to HAZAR-SUSAH in Josh. 
195. The name seems to mean 'palm-branch'; but 
there are parallels enough for the view that it is really a 
corruption of prene = rena (Cusham), ep Hazar-susah = 
Hazar-eusham, another name of the same place, and 
see MARCABOTH. T.C, 


БАРН (90), 25.2118; in r Ch. 204 Sippat. 
SAPHAT (capat [A]. т. 1 Esd. 5g— Ezra24, 


SHEPHATIAH, 7. 

2. 1 Esd. 5 34 RV, AV SABAT, 1. 

SAPHATIAS (софотіоү [B], т Esd. 834= Ezra 
88, SHEPHATIAH, 7. 

SAPHETH (capydl [А]), т Esd. 533 AV = Ezra 257, 
SHEPHATIAH [2.«., 8]. | 

SAPHIR, or, rather, as RV, SHAPHIR (RV ШЕР; 
* glittering, beautiful’; kawce [BAQ]), a place men- 
tioned in Mieah's elegy on towns of Judah (Mie. 1 11). 
Generally identified with Shamir or Shaphir in the 
mountains of Judah (Josh. 15 48). See SHAMIR. 

Eusebius, however, places сафе between Eleuthero- 
polis and Asealon (OS 29337 15127); he says that it is in 
the mountain distriet, but this is beeause he supposes it to 
be the тафеш (cp G4!) of Josh. 1548, which is reckoned 
among the cities of the mountains. The сафер of 
Eusebius may possibly be one of the three villages 
called Sawáfir in the Philistine plain, SE. of Ashdod. 
But it is not likely (Gath being—see Cerf. 220. —хегу 
probably a misreading in Mie. 1 10) that Micah troubled 
himself about Philistine cities. There were doubtless 
several places ealled Shaphir; es-Safiriyeh, near Bét 
Dejan (BETH-DAGON), may be one of them. The latter 
place is too far from Mareshah to be meaut ; but there is 
one spot which has a good claim to be ealled Shaphir, 
‘the glittering,’ and may be the place meant by Micah, 
even if it be also the Mizpeh (nasa) of Josh. 1538, and 


that is that tall white eliff whieh commands the entrance 
to the Wady es-Sant from the Philistine plain, known 
to the Crusaders as Blanehe Garde, and to Arabie 
speakers of to-day as Tell es-Safiyeh, ‘the shining hill.’ 
See MizPEH, І. The prophet perhaps foresees that the 
‘brilliance’ (4*22:3) of the far-shining fortress will ' pass 
into captivity’ ("az 92y). At the same time, another 
view (see below) is more probable, if the eriticism 
summed up in MICAH (Book), $$ 3/., PROPHET, $ 38, 
be in the main eorreet. er 4 

On the text see Che. /OR, July 1898, and Crit. Зб. N owack 
admits that what MT gives must be incorrect. On the root 
ape, ‘to glitter’ see С. Hoffm. ZA TI 268 (1882). A: 

Tt will be noticed that both Mizpeh in Joshua and Shaphir in 
Micah stand near Zenan or Zaanan and Lachish. Mtis not im- 
probable, however, that the lists in Josh, 15 33 /7. (in part?) and 
also the elegy Mic. 110 /A referred originally to the Negeb. 


This affects the situation of Shaphir. See ZAANAN. Е 
TR C: 


See LIZARD, с. 
See GOVERNMENT, $ 31, 
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SAPHUTHI (cadyoi А5). 1 Esd. 533 RV = Ezra 
257, SUEPHATIAIL, 8, 

SAPPHIRA (слттфєпрн —Syr. Japsira, ‘beautiful,’ 
cp the frequent male name TBU’ and the Sin, DU? 
[Dalm. 130, n. 1]), Acts51, the wife of ANANIAS, g.v. 
(10). 

SAPPHIRE (52; camdeipoc [BAL]!), men- 
tioned as a much-prized stone in Ex. 2410 2818 39:1 
Job28616 Cant 514 Lam.4; Is.5411 Ezek.126 101 
2813 Tobit1316; to which we can now add, from the 
self-evidently correct Hebrew text, Ecclus, 43 19 [of the 
hoar-frost], 'he makes it to bloom with tlowers like 
sapphire, and in ХТ HRev.2119, where RV. has 
‘lapis lazuli.’ The marg. rendering just cited is 
correct; wherever ‘sapphire’ occurs in the above 
passages we should mentally interpret ‘lapis lazuli,’ 
That lapis lazuli was the sapphire of the ancients is 
plain from Theophrastus (p. 692) and Pliny (A.V 
8738 /.). Theophrastus states that it is orep xpvaó- 
magros (as it were sprinkled with gold dust), and 
Pliny says, Inest ei (cyano) aliquando et aureus pulvis 
qualis in sapphiris, in iis enim aurum punctis conlucet 
(cp xxxiii. ЗІ aurum in sapphiro scintillat). Such a 
description would be quite inappropriate to any variety 
of the modern sapphire, but applies very well to the 
lapis lazuli, which frequently contains disseminated 
particles of iron pyrites, easily mistaken by their colour 
and lustre for particles of gold. 

Lapis lazuli was so much prized by the Assyrians, 
Babylonians, and Egyptians (see Lapis LAZULI) that 
we should expect to find it sometimes, or even often, 
referred to in the old Hebrew writings. We must, 
however, omit from the list of occurrences Job 286 (sce 
below), Cant. 514,? and Lam. 45. The identification of 
sappir with this stone throws light on the deseription of 
the appearance of the Most High іп Ex. 2410 (J) and 
Ezek. 126, According to J, where the divine form 
stood, it was ‘as the very heaven for clearness, like a 
paved work of sapphire stone’ (see PAVEMENT); 
according to Ezekiel, the base of the throne of God 
was something like a firmament (see ©), above which 
was a sapphire-coloured pavement (see Toy, ‘ Ezekiel,’ 
SBOT). ln fact, the ‘gold dust’ on the deep blue 
of the lapis lazuli made this stone a most appropriate 
symbol of ‘this brave o'er-hanging firmament, this 
majestical roof fretted with golden fire.' 

This, however, is merely a. plausible interpretation ; the text 
does not expressly refer to the star-like, gold-like particles 
which add lustre to the deep blue of the lapis lazuli. It has 
been thought by some (Hitz., Bu., Du.) that such a reference is 
to be found in a section where, if anywhere, we should certainly 
ш to find it, viz, in Job2s. This is how Duhm renders 

í His stones are the place of the sapphire, 
Which has grains of dust of gold. 
If this is right, we need not have hesitated elsewhere (see 
Орн:к) to connect ‘Ophir’ with Ass. epru = Heb. "ERO But the 
truth is that угу properly means, not dust, but а lump of earth ; 
n^£y is not the word which a Hebrew poet would have chosen 
for the *aureus pulvis’ of which Pliny speaks. The passage 
needs very careful treatment, 'sapphire,' should be ros 


ES : 
á | БЕ 
‘silver. 


ы, 
See GOLD, § 1, col. 1750, foot. 

The name by which our modern sapphire was known 
to the ancients is jáxw0os or Avacinthus, the stone 
which forms the eleventh foundation of the wall of the 
New Jerusalem (Rev. 2120). See JacivTH. The 
colourless sapphire may perhaps be intended by the 
haSmal (halmi$ ?) or /arfif See TARsHISII (STONE 
OF), STONES (PRECIOUS), $$ 4с, (2), 11. ток С. 

SARA, RV SARAH. 1. On Heb. I1 i: see SARAH, 
§ 1, end. 

1 452 in Tg. is NII22, | See Pott in ZA 4275. 

? In Cant. 514 an intolerable hyperbole is removed by read- 
ing C72, ‘red coral’; in Lam. 47, we should read, ‘Their 
skin glitters like coral, (even) the tiight colour of their flesh ' 
(MIND for "25; cp LAMENTATIONS, $ 5) 
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2. Xappa [BNA], the daughter of Raguel and the heroine of 
the book of Товіт [g.z.] (Tob. 377). Seven of her bridegrooms 
were killed by the evil spirit AswopEvs (g.2.], and she finally 
became the wife of Tobit. 

SARABIAS (capaBiac [BA!]) т Esd. 948, in Ezra 
818 SHEREBIAH. 


SARAH (ПУХ, $ 44; cappa; sara) and SARAI 
(“W's capa; sarai), wife of Abraham. 

There is but one reference to Sarah in the OT outside 
the Pentateuch, viz. in 15. 512, which is hardly of 
earlier date than the age of Ezra. 
(There is a play on déàzim ‘stones’ 
and éimim ‘sons’; cp Mt.39) ‘The three most 
conspicuous features of her story are: (1) her twofold 
relation to Abraham as his wife and his sister (1212 f. 
[J], 20:2 [Е]), on which see 8 2; (2) her long barren- 
ness (1130, 161 f.), a feature paralleled in the story of 
Rebekah and of Rachel, of Samson’s mother and of 
Samuel's, and, in Babylonian legend, of the wife of the 
hero Etana (cp ETHAN); and (3) her extraordinary 
beauty, which is mentioned to account for the danger from 
which the destined mother of Isaac so narrowly escaped 
(1210. 20). The change of her name from Sarai to 
Sarah is related (by P), together with that of Abram to 
Abraham, in connection with the announcement of the 
birth of Isaac (1715 7%). The Priestly Writer avoids 
attributing unbelief to so favoured a woman; but the 
Yahwist, with perfect simplicity and with true insight 
into the heart of woman, reports that Sarah ‘laughed 
within herself’ (1812 f. ; cp ISAAC). According to P, 
she died at Hebron (232), an event which led to the 
purchase by Abraham of the cave of Machpelah (cp 
23, 2510, 4931). According to J, if 2467 is correct, 
Isaac brought his bride Rebekah ‘into his mother 
Sarah's tent,’ and ‘was comforted after his mother's 
death.” But the text is plainly incorrect, and must 
originally have run thus, * And Isaac brought her into 
the tent . and Isaac was comforted after his father's 


death. '! 

Reference 15 made to Sarah in Heb. 11 11, in 1 Pet.36 (cp 
Gen. 18 12), and in Gal. 421-31, where she becomes a type of the 
heavenly Jerusalem (cp HAGAR, § 3), just as in 15. 51 2 Sarah 
appears as the mother of the true Israel. One could almost 
venture to believe that the writer of the passage in Gal. used a 
book of extracts from the prophets, in which chap. 51 (with its 
pointed reference to Sarah) and chap. 54 (with its encouraging 
address to childless Zion, soon to become the antitype of Sarah) 
were brought into close proximity. 


Various opinions have been held as to the meaning 
of Sarai, which, according to P (Сеп. 1715), was the 
earlier name of Abrahanvs wife (sce Di. 
on Gen. /c.). lt is plausible to hold 
that Sarai is an old form of Sarah? (= pr, 
as in Arabic; ср Nóld. 201/6 40183 42484; Lag. 
Uebers. 92 f.), and that Sarah means ‘princess,’ or 
rather (through Assyrian), ‘queen.’ W. R. Smith, 
however, thought that Sarah and Israel had the same 
origin (A7zskip, 30), and to those who question the 
mythological origin of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob this 
view will commend itself most. Since some conjecture 
must be offered, we may venture to suppose that just as 
Jacob's marriage with Leah symbolises the union of the 
Jacob clan and the Levi clan (see JAcoB, $ 3), so 
Abraham's marriage with Sarah expresses the union of 
a Jerahmeelite clan (рллдх for слух; see JERAHMEEL, 
8 4 D]) with a clan calling itself by the name which 
underlies Israel ; thus Sarah would correspond to Israel 
as LEAH [y.v.] probably corresponds to Levi. The 
explanation of ‘Sarah’ as ‘ princess’ or (Ass.) * queen,’ 
is usually thought to be paralleled by Milcah = Malcah, 
‘queen,’ and the mythological interpretation of ‘queen’ 
as ‘queen of heaven’ by Assyrian and Babylonian 
titles of goddesses, especially of the consort of Sin, 
the moon-god of Harran, who is called sarratu (Sumerian 


1. Traditions. 


2. Origin of 
legend. 


1 See We. CH 29/.; Kautzsch-Socin, Genesis, 53; Bacon, 
Gen. 150, 246. 
2 Jensen, ZA, 1896, p. 299. 
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nin-gal)! The present writer’s objection to this other- 
wise plausible view is that he regards ' Milcah’ in Gen. 
1129, etc., as certainly corrupt, and that (if we feel 
compelled to hold that there is only one Haran— viz. in 
the north) the correctness of ‘ Haran’ seems to him to be 
in the stories of the patriarchs also open to suspicion 
(see HARAN ii., MILCAH). It is true, Winckler is of 
opinion? that the twofold relation of Abraham to Sarah 
as husband and brother is undoubtedly of mythological 
origin. Following Stucken, he regards the róle of 
Abraham as analogous to that of Tammuz-Adonis in 
relation to Ištar (see the legend of the Descent of Ištar, 
and cp TAMMUZ); Sarah in fact is the Hebrew Ištar. 
'Their father is Terah, or, more probably, Jerah, 'the 
moon'; he comes from one centre of inoon-worship, 
Uru, and dies in another, Haran (see TERAH). 
But the textual basis of this hypothesis is not less 
doubtful, or rather, being broader, even more doubtful 
than that of Jensen already mentioned, Baethgen, 
without criticising the text, is equally opposed to mytho- 
logical theories of this sort. He thinks (Бег, 157) 
that, as applied to the wife of Abraham, the name 
Sarah is simply an appellative. Both Abu-ramu and 
Sarai or Saraia? (Sa-ra-a-a) occur as names of individuals 
on Babylonian tablets. But, plausible as Baethgen's 
view may at first appear, it is not really probable. То 
hold that Abraham and Sarah are historical characters, 
is a perfectly unnecessary concession to apologetic 
arguments, which, if permitted to have consequences, 
would destroy historical criticism and carry us back to 
the unsympathetic attacks and the uncomprehending 
defences of the theologians and rationalists of the pre- 
critical period (cp ABRAHAM). We are therefore 
driven back to the theory first mentioned. The 
marriage of Abraham and Sarah symbolises a union 
of tribes. Sarah represents the Israel clan which joins 
a Jerahmeelite clan, whose centre is, according to our 
text, at Hebron, but, according to a corrected text, at 
REHOBOTH [g.v.] The variation of tradition as to 
Abraham's relation to Sarah is exactly parallel to the 
variation as to Nahor's relation to Abraham in Gen. 
1124 and 27. 

Von Gall’s attempt (A ltisrael. Kultstätten, 57 f.) to combine 
two opposite theories, representing Sarai as the интен of 
Machpelah, and Sarah as the consort of the divinity Abram, 


implies that the arguments for the two theories are equally 
balanced, which is hardly the case. TRK C 


SARAH (ПЁ, pausal form for П), Num. 2646 
AV, RV SERAH. 


SARAIAS. ı. 
SERAIAN, 7. 
2. (capavov [AL]), 1 Esd. 8 1— Ezra 7 1, SERAIAH, 7. 


SARAMEL (1 Macc. 1428), RV ASARAMEL. 
SARAPH (99, a kind of serpent; see SERPENT, 


t 


§ і [9]; caia [B], capad [AL]), a name in an obscure 
Judahite genealogy, 1 Ch. 422. 


SARCHEDONUS (cayepAonoc [BN], Aan [A]) 
Tob. 12 EV, AV™S. EsAR-HADDON; see ACHIA- 
CHARUS, I. 


SARDEUS, х Esd. 928— Ezra1027, AZIZA. 


SARDINE STONE (capAioc), Rev.43 AV, RV 
SARDIUS. 


SARDIS (capAeic) Rev.lir 314. 


(capaioy [BAL], т Esd. 55= 


The oldest 


1 Jensen, ZA, 1896, p. 299. Hence Winckler (G/ 2 72) 
regards both Abraham and Sarah as originally lunar deities. 
This is methodical; only the mythological interpretation seems 
to the present writer to be in this case forbidden by the results 
of a careful examination of the text. 

2 GI 223; cp Stucken, Astralmythen, 111. 

3 Sa-ra-a is given as the name of a Jewish woman on a 
Babylonian tablet (K. 1274), of the Sargonide period, translated 
by Johnston, Assyrian Epistolary Literature, Baltimore, 1868, 
Р”. 174. 
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+ 
form of the name in Greek is Xáp&es (Ionic), accusat. ®арф;} 
the Attic form is NapSes; hence the Latin 
1. Geography Sardes or Sardis; the later Greek form is 
and history. арб as in Ptol. and on coins, e.g., Xáp&is 
А "Agias Лиёѓас' БААабо$ uyrpónoAts (see Head, 
Hist. Митон, 553). 


Sardis lay at the foot of Mt. Tmolus (mod. Boz-da; A), 
on a spur of which its citadel was placed (Herod. 1 £4). 
It was an old city, perhaps the last western outpost of 
that early non-Aryan empire (of the Hittites?) which 
extended to Carchemish on the Euphrates. The valley 
of the Hermus was the centre of a monarchy which for 
a long time owed allegianee perhaps to the Phrygian 
kingdom farther inland, when that arose through the 
incoming of the Aryan Phryges from Europe, according 
to Greek tradition (Herod. 773). The Cimmerian inva- 
sion which broke the Phrygian power (about 720 в.с.) 
enabled the Lydian kingdom on the Hermus to play an 
independent part under the dynasty of the Mermnadz, 
beginning with Gyges (see Lypia). Sardis was the 
capital of the Lydian kingdom.! Lying as it did on a 
strong hill about 4 m. S. of the river Hermus, command- 
ing the fertile plain (Strabo, 626), and the commence- 
ment of the old Hittite route through northern Asia 
Minor (later the royal road of the Persian empire), 
the city was marked out for a great career. In addition 
to its other advantages, the gold-bearing stream of the 
Pactolus flowed through its agora past the temple of 
Cybele on its way to the Hermus, and was for long a 
source of revenue (Herod. 5101 193; Strabo, Lc.) Yet 
the Greek cities on the coast constituted an obstacle to its 
progress, and held the chief share of the wealth derived 
from the trade with inner Asia. Hence the first task 
of the monarchs of Sardis was the subjngation of these 
cities, and especially the utter destruction of Smyrna, 
the nearest and most formidable rival of their capital. 
Under Croesus (about 560 n. c.) Sardis was at the height 
of her prosperity. From her mint were issued rudely 
executed electrum? staters as early as the reign of 
Gyges — the first European coinage (Herod. 194; 
Xenoph. ар. Jul. Poll. 983)--and later, in the time of 
Croesus, pure gold and silver coins bearing figures of the 
lion and the bull, symbolical perhaps of the worship of 
the sun and the moon (see Head, Hist. Numm. 545 f.). 

The trade of the city must have been largely concerned with 
the manufacture of woollen goods. "The art of dyeing wool is 
said to have been invented at Sardis, and the city was the centre 
for the distribution of the woollen goods, the raw material of 
which was furnished by the vast flocks of Phrygia (Herod. 5 49). 
We have frequent allusion to the excellence of the dyed stuffs of 
о (cp Aristoph. Par, 1174 ; Sappho, 77g. 19, Bergk ; Athen. 
4 30). 

Alter its conquest by Cyrus, Sardis became the 
residence of the Persian satrap (Paus. iii. 95; ср Anthol. 
Pal. 9423). During the three centuries following the 
death of Alexander the Great its history is obscure ; but 
under the Romans it became again important. It was 
the centre of a conventus juridicus, which embraced 
Philadelphia. Its position made ita natural knot in the 
Roman road-systeni ; from it a road ran NW. through 
Thyatira (36 R. nm.) to Pergamos; another W. to 
Smyrna (54 R. m.); a third E. through Phrygia; a 
fourth SE. through Philadelphia (28 R. m.) to the im- 
portant towns of the Meander valley; a fifth SW. to 
Ephesus, crossing Mt. '"Tmolus and the valley of the 
Cayster (about 63 R. m.).? We have in this fact the 
explanation of the position of Sardis as one of the Seven 
Churches of Asia. (Note that the order of names in 
Rev. follows the line of the Roman road, N. from 
Ephesus through Smyrna to Pergamos, where it turns 
and runs down S. along the great road going through 
Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia to Laodicea, taking the 
towns in their true geographical order. ) 


1 Sardis is an old Lydian word meaning ‘ year’ (Joh. Lyd. 39 
[Rams. Hist. Geogr. of AM i21]. The modern name 15 
Sart. 

2 Cp Soph. Astig. 1037, тато Sdpdewy yAextpor. Cp Herod. 
15o. 

3 For the Roman roads, see Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. of АЛГ 


167 f. 
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In 17 A.D. Sardis suffered fearfully from the great earthquake 
that ravaged Asta Minor in that year (cp lnthod. Pal. 9 423).1 
She received a subsidy from the emperor's privy purse, together 
with remission of taxation for a period of five years (Str. 627; 
Тас. 422.247) By 26 A.D. the town is again in a flourishing 
condition (Str. 625, calls it a * great city’), and vies with Smyrna 
for the honour of erecting, as representative of the Asiatic cities, 
a temple to Tiberius (Tac. Amn. 455). 

As regards the reference to Sardis in the NT, there is 
little allusion to the special circumstances of the town. 
The thriee-repeated mention of garments may have 
been suggested by the staple industry. In z. 1 the 
words ' thou hast a name that thou livest, and art dead ' 
throw a light upon the decay of spiritual life in Sardis 
about 100 A.D. (cp 2. 2)—perhaps as a result of un- 
disturbed mercantile prosperity leading to luxury and 
apathy (2. 3). In 34 the phrase * which have not defiled 
their garments,’ may well remind us of what we hear from 
other sourees of the voluptuous habits of the Lydians 
{ep Herod. 155 170; <Eseh, Jerr: ут: Athen. 19257): 

м. J. Ww. 

SARDITE (7D), Nu. 2626 AV, RV SEREDITE. 

SARDIUS. т. A precious stone ‘idem (DTN) occurs 
in P as one of the gems of the high-priestly breastplate 
(Ex. 2817 3910), whence, among others, it is assigned 
by an interpolator for the adornment of the king of 
‘Tyre (or Missur?) іп Ezek.28:3f. The EV rendering 
'sardius' follows © (sápótov) ; Josephus also, in de- 
scribing the sacred breastplate, has aápótor in BY v. 57, 
but in Їм ЇЙ. 76, eapóóvv£, 'sardonyx.' ВМ gives 
‘ruby,’ but with doubtful justification (see RURY, CAR- 
BUNCLE) сардо also occurs in Rev. 2] 20, and (so 
Ti, WH and RV) in Rev. 43. The Hebrew gem-name 
'ódem is usually derived from клх, ‘to be red’; if so, 
the carnelian may be plausibly identified with the ‘ет 
ofthe OT. Probably the ancients meant this identilica- 
tion, though the sardius in modern parlance means the 
brown chaleedony, the red being our carnelian. The 
meaning of the word carnelian is obvious. ‘lhe vivid- 
ness of the red, flesh-like hue? determines the estimation 
in which it is held. łn ancient times, as in our own 
day, this stone is more frequently engraved than any 
other. Pliny (ZZV 377) speaks of the sardius of Babylon 
as of greater value than that of Sardis. "е Hebrews 
would naturally obtain the carnelian from Arabia. In 
Yemen there is found a very fine darkaed kind, which 
is called eZa£i& (Niebuhr, Beschreib. 142). The Arabs 
wear it on the finger, on the arm above the elbow, aud 
in front of the belt. Cp Stones (PRECIOUS), $$ 
4, 5 (1), 7. 

This, as we have said, is the current identification. When, 
however, we refer to Ezek.27 16 where among the articles 
supplied to Tyre (or Missur?) by Edom (so Cornill, Toy, ete., 
read, following 45) we find, close together mons and 4243 (or 
perhaps [see Rugy] 2222).the suspicion grows upon us that (as in 
Jub 2s Ія, according to Tars#istt [STONE] $ 3) mors springs from 
ON, and this from "DW, ' Edomite stone,’ and 7272 from 


‘молт, Le., Jerahmeelite stone (for a parallel, see Runy), so 


-1 


that we are entirely ignorant of more than the name of the 
regions from which the people of Palestine derived these stones. 
If so, all renderings must be purely conventional. 


2. CA, Sham, is in B of Ex.256[7] 359 тарфор. 
Oxvx ; STONES (PRECIOUS), $$ 4, ^(3), 18. 

3. adpdcov occurs also in & in Prov. 25 11 A, where it repre- 
sents apparently both n22 and ppo, but really perhaps only 
сло Gee col. 499, n. 1). ТОК. б. 


SARDONYX (07°, Ex.2813 RV?) in modern 
mineralogy, is a name applied to those varieties of onyx, 
or stratified chalcedony, which exhibit white layers 
alternating with others of red or brown colour. The 
brown chalcedony is known to modern mineralogists as 
sard and the red as carnelian (see CHALCEDONY, 


See 


1 This earthquake destroyed twelve cities of Asia, Plin. //.V 
284; Tac. Ann., /.c., where ste zote in Furneaux ed. 

2 The Gk. capdtov too has been thought to derive its name 
from its colour (cp Pers. sered, ‘yellowish red'2), though the 
Greeks themselves supposed the name to be derived from Sardis, 
the place where they first became acquainted with it. See 
SARDONYX. 
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SARDIUS). The simplest and commonest type of 
sardonyx contains two strata— a thin layer of white 
chalcedony resting upon a ground of either carnelian or 
sard; but the sardonyx of ancient writers generally 
presented three layers—a superticial stratum of red, an 
intermediate band of white, and a base of dark brown 
chalcedony. ‘The sardonyx has always been a favourite 
stone with the cameo-engraver, and the finest works 
have usually been executed on stones of five strata. 
Such, for instance, is the famous Carpegna cameo, in 
the Vatican, representing the triumph of Bacchus and 
Ceres, and reputed to be the largest work of its kind 
ever executed (16 inches by 12). When the component 
layers of a sardonyx are of fine colour and sharply 
defined, the stone is known in modern parlance as an 
‘Oriental sardonyx'—a term which is used without 
reference to the geographical source whence the stone 
is obtained. .\ famous ancient locality for sard was in 
Babylonia, and the name of the stone may be of 
Persian origin (see preceding col. n. 2). The sardonyx 
is frequently stained, or at least its colour heightened, 
by chemical processes. Imitations are fabricated by 
cementing two or three layers of chaleedony together, 
and so building up a sardonyx; baser counterfeits 
are formed simply of paste. See ONYX. 

capóóvv£ (Rev. 2120t) does not occur in ©. But RVmg. 
unaccountably has sardonyx for yahalom (p>) in Ex. 2818 


(EV ‘diamond’), though tt passes over Ex. 8911 and Ezek. 
28 13 without remark. 


SAREA (S4REAM, -IAM), 4 Esd.1424, a scribe. 
The name is doubtless the same as SERAIAH [7.7. ]. 


SAREPTA (capenta [Ti. WH]), Lk. 4e6f AV, 
RV ZAREPHATH, 


SARGON 


The North again ($$ 11-14). 
The North-west ($ 15 4). 
Ashdod (§ 17). 3 
Babylon ($ 18). 


Claim to throne ($ 1). 

Policy (8 2). 

Early troubles (8 3). 

In the West ($ 4 7.) 

In the North ($$ 6-8). Closing years ($ 19). 

The West again ($ 94). Isaiah ($ 20). 

Bibltography (§ 21). 

Sargon (13200; apna [BNAQT', сарага [А9. 
Theod.], caprayn [5ymm. in Q8]; Assyrian, Sarru- 
. ukin, ‘He [the god] has established the 
' king’) was the successor of Shalmaneser 

IV. as king of Assyria, В.С. 722-705. Не 

is often called Sarrikin ar&á, ‘Sargon 
the later,' to distinguish him from Sargon of Akkad, one 
of the earliest and grandest rulers of Babylonia, in the 
third millennium B.C. Sargon Il. had apparently little 
difficulty in seizing the reins of power, for according to 
the Babylonian Chronicle (А5 2276 7L 29 7) Shal- 
maneser died in the month of Тебё B.C. 722, and 
Sargon sat on the throne in Assyria on the 22nd of 
the same month. By what claim he succeeded he no- 
where tells us, nor does he ever mention his father or 
ancestry. His son Sennacherib usually claims descent 
from him, but on his entry into Babylon seems to have 
put forward a claim to descent from Gilgameš and the 
mythical heroes of the past, through a long line of 
Assyrian and Babylonian kings.  Sargon's grandson 
l:sarhaddon put forward a claim to be the remote 
descendant of Bél-bání son of Adasi, an ancient king of 
Assyria not otherwise known to us. The sons of 
Fsarhaddon, A&ur-báni-pal and Samas-Sum-ukin, adopt 
his claim to royal descent. We need not contemptu- 
ously reject their claim, since it may have come to them 
through Esarhaddon's mother. On the other hand we 
are bound to admit his right to be called mukin 234 
máti, 'founder of a dynasty.' Further, his evident 
partiality for the old capital Aššur, which he invariably 
styles ‘ my city,’ and the epithet pir u .43*ur, ‘ offspring 
of A&iur,' so often applied to him by his descendants, 
point to his having come from that city. 

Sargon Il. certainly represents the return to power 
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claim to 
throne. 
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in Assyria of the old aristocracy, as the restorer of the 
ancient burgher rights and privileges 
in the old capitals Aššur and Harràn, 
and later the consolidator of his empire by the extension 
of like freedom to the cities ef Babylonia. His scrupu- 
lous regard for the claims of ancient titles to land, 
whether temple endowments or ancestral domains, and 
his careful restoration of rights taken away by fraud 
or violence, tyranny or conquest, both in Assyria and 
(later) in Babylonia, were repeatedly set forth by him as 
justifications for a turn which he wished to give to his 
own name Sarrukinu, ‘the true king.' The fact that 
the achievements, which later writers ascribe to Sargon 
of Akkad, bear such close resemblance to the historical 
events of Sargon 11.'5 reign, has tempted some to doubt 
the historical worth of the earlier parallels. It is not un- 
likely that Sargon II., who may have taken the name 
Sarrükin on coming to the throne, deliberately set to 
work to revive the glories of the ancient Sargon. 

Sargon II. did not immediately enter into full posses- 
sion of the empire which Tiglath-pileser III. 
had conquered and Shalmaneser 
IV. seems to have retained. The 
change of dynasty was the signal 
for a general rebellion of the outlying tributary 
states. There could not have been much of 
the year В.С, 722 left when he was acknow- 
ledged successor in Assyria; but before the 
end of his accession year, Merodach-baladan 
IL, a Chaldzean king of Bit Yakin, who had 
submitted and paid tribute to Tiglath-pileser 
JII., had moved his hordes of nomad sup- 
porters into Babylonia, and in Nisan В.С. 721 
sat on the throne of Babylon. ‘The army of 
Humbanigas, king of Elam, invaded N. 
Babylonia, and Sargon had to meet both. 
Fortunately Samaria, after a ‘three’ years’ 
siege, had just fallen, and so probably released 
an army. Sargon fought with Humbanigas 
in the 7/274 of Darilu, and both sides claimed 
the victory. — Merodach- baladan seems to 
have arrived too late to engage in battle. 
IIumbaniga$, either incensed at this lack of 
support, or too shattered to renew the strife 
even with such reinforcement, returned to 
Elam. Sargon did not pursue him, or 
venture to attack Merodach - baladan ; but 
Dürilu and all N. Babylonia remained in 
Sargon's hands.  Merodach-baladan indeed 
reigned twelve years in Babylon and the S, of 
Babylonia, in spite of Sargon, and ' contrary 
to the will of the gods'; but never did he venture 
to fall upon Sargon's rear whilst he waged his wars 
incessantly in every other direction. On the whole 
the advantage lay with Sargon, who was able to deal 
with his enemies one by one and crush them in detail, 
and finally to turn the whole force of his mighty empire 
on Babylon. 


2. His policy. 


3. Early 
troubles. 


From some of Sargon's own earlier inscriptions there 
is reason to believe that he did not reckon his own 
reign from В.С. 722 but from В.С. 720. 
'The historians of Babylon and his own 
later inscriptions, however, reckoned his regnal years 
from his acknowledgment in A&Sur itself. Left un- 
disturbed by his most formidable enemies in the S. he 
turned his attention to the reconquest of the W. In 
the account of the capture of Samaria, and the deporta- 
tion of 27,290 men, the flower of the nation, Sargon's 
annals record the settlement there of captives from 
other lands. In this the scribe surely anticipates what 
occurred later, for Sargon had won no victories at that 
time. Certainly Samaria was in a position to join the 
cities allied with Ilu-bi'di in B.C. 720. 

Doubtless encouraged by the indecisive appearance 
of Sargon's battle at Dürilu, relieved evidently of the 
Assyrian army then withdrawn to the S., and urged on 
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by the intrigues of Pir'u, king of the N, Arabian land 
of Musri, the whole West seems to have 
5. Hamath struck for independence,  llu-bi'di (or 
Iau-bi'di), an upstart, probably a creature 
of Piru, had made himself king of Hamath. Such 
old dependencies of Assyria as Arpad and Simirra joined 
him. Damascus and Samaria, only lately captured, 
and partly no doubt peopled by exiles from other lands, 
who had nothing to lose and hoped for revenge, joined 
the conspiracy. Hanun of Gaza, once expelled by 
Tiglath-pileser lII., now supported by Sib'e, the Tartan 
(see So) of Musur, had got back his kingdom. 
But though Ilu-bi'di was able to collect a vast army at 
Karkar, Sargon seems to have swept them away with 
ease, Sargon followed up Hanun to Rapihu, where he 
and Sib'e were defeated. Hanno was captured and 
taken to A&&ur, Sib'e fled, Rapihu was plundered. Syria 
and the West remained quiet for some ten years, 720- 
FEE BIC; 
Sargon’s most powerful enemies now lay in the N. 


and Gaza. 


Sargon and his principal officers, 


and NE. Already Tiglath-pileser 111. had subdued 


Minni wlan and placed there a vassal king, Iranzt. 
езш Bevond that buffer state, however, lay 

Zikirtu (бадага), probably pressed by the already 
encroaching Cimmerians, if not themselves an advance 
guard of that horde of nomad barbarians. Their king 
Mitatti incited two of Iranzü's subject cities to rebel, 
and lranzü appealed to his overlord for assistance. In 
719 B.C., accordingly, Sargon captured and destroyed 
these cities (Suandahul and Durdukku) Three of the 
cities which had been fortified against 
Armenia, but had gone over to Rusd, 
king of Armenia, the instigator of most of the trouble 
here, were captured and their people deported to Syria. 
In the next year Kiakki, prince of Sinuhtu, 

8. Tabal. ма са | ; 

one of the districts in Tabal, had omitted 
to send tribute. He was captured and taken with most 
of his people to Aššur. His land was added to that of 
Matti of Atun (Tun, Tyana), which was subjected to 
a proportionate increase in tribute. 
Next year, Carchemish was dealt with. 
It had retained a shadow of independence, whilst its 
neighbours had lost theirs, from policy on the part of 
Assyria. The Assyrian monarch was content with 
loyalty and a rich tribute, and Pisiris of Carchemish 
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had been loyal to Tiglath-pileser III. Now, doubtless 
owing to fear, he had allied himself with Mità of 
Muški, and omitted to send tribute. He was deported 
to Assyria and Carchemish was peopled with Assyrians. 
In this year, Umma-niga’, king of Elam, died and was 
succeeded by Sutruk-nabunta. ‘The death of lranzü, 
king of Man, reopened the north-eastern question. 

Aza, the son of lranzü, who succeeded his father, was murdered 
by Bagdatti of UmildiS, Mitatti of Zikirtu and a ruler of Misianda 
being concerned in the conspiracy, and Rusá of Armenia heing a 
supporter. Sargon pu marched into the district, captured 
Bagdatti and flayed him alive on the spot where he had murdered 
Azá. Ullusunu, brother of Azá, succeeded him on the throne 
of Man with Sargon's consent. But he clearly distrusted the 
power of Assyria to protect him against Armenia, and gave up 
twenty-two of his cities to Rusá, as a ‘present.’ Beyond Мап, 
towards Media, lay Karalla and Allabra, two small buffer states, 
whose kings ASur-li’ and И had heen subject to Assyria, if 
they were not actually Assyrians. Ullusunu fled to the hills 
and left his capital lzirtu to be captured and burned. Two 
other cities, Zibia and Arma'id, which resisted were taken. But 
Sargon had no intention to hold permanently, with Assyrian 
garrisons, such a remote dependency. He accepted Ullusunu's 
submission, reinstated him as king, and caused him to resume 
possession of the cities ‘presented,’ doubtless in fear, to Rusá. 
The allies were severely treated, AXur-li' of Karalla was slain, 
his people deported to Hamath, and his land turned into an 
Assyrian province, [tti of Allabra, with his family, was de- 
ported to Hamath, and a new vassal king set in his place. 


Sargon now advanced farther E. 


Surgadia, whose governor Sépá-Xarri had rebelled, was 
captured and, with Niksamma, added to the Assyrian province 
of Parsüa, Bél-Sar-usur, governor of Kisésim in 

10. The w, Media, was captured, his city made an Assyrian 
Median colony and called Kár-Nabü. Then a number of 
cities, Median cities, Bit Saghat, Bit Hirmani, Bit U margi, 
Kilambate, Armangu, were taken and constituted a 
new province. Harhar, whose governor Kibaba had been ex- 
pelled by the inhabitants, was captured, repeopled with captives 


from other lands, renamed Kár-Sarrükin, and made the capital 
of a new province. While settling the affairs of this new district 
Sargon received the tribute of twenty-eight Median city 
governors. 

These events are related under 716 B.C. ; but the 
scribe seems to have chosen to finish the story of the 
Median conquests at onee, rather than return to it under 
715 B.C., when some of the events clearly occurred. 

АП this while Rusá of Armenia had continued to 
instigate rebellions, which he does not seem to have 
openly supported, and would not take 
warning by the fate of his allies. As 
Ullusunu had deserted his cause, he fell upon the 
twenty-two cities which had once been presented him, 
took them by foree from Man, and set up Daiukku, a 
subject of Ullusunu, as a rival king. In 715 B.C., 
Sargon put down this new kingdom, deported Daiukku 
to Hamath, took again the twenty-two cities, and put 
then: under Assyrian garrisons. In IHupuskia, Sargon 
now received the homage of lanza of Мағ. Tilusina 
of Andia, to whom Rusa had given the twenty-two 
cilies, Was now eaptured. So at last Ullusunu was left 
in undisturbed possession of his land as a vassal of 
Sargon's. Нагһаг, just made into a province, had 
already rebelled ; soit was again reduced, augmented by 
Assyrianised territory, and strongly fortified as a garrison 
against the Medes, on whom a yearly tribute in horses 
was impose l. 

In the NW., Mitå of Muški (see TURAL AND 
MESHECII) had annexed some cities from the land of 

12. Muikó; a (ср Horse, $ 3) In 715 BC 

С . Sargon’s troops recaptured them. At 

YPrus; this time, probably, Sargon made his 

Arabia. . bee iene і 
influence supreme over Tyre and extended 
it to the ' lonian Sea,’ perhaps to Cyprus. 

In Arabia the tribes of Haiapà (ep EPHAH, and see 
KAT? 146 f., 613), Ibádidi, Marsimanni, апа Tamud 
had been tributaries of Tiglath-pileser HI. They had 
neglected to send tribute to Sargon ; for how long does 
not appear. He now sent an expedition against them. 
They were easily reduced to order and many deported 
to Samaria, Piru of Musur, Samsi queen of Arabia, 
It'amra of Saba, and some of the kings on the sea 
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coast and in the desert sent rich tribute of gold, precious 
stones, ivory, incense, spices, horses, and camels. 

In 714 B.C., Sargon went back to Man, Ullusunu 
received him loyally. Dalta of Ellipi sent presents 
РРЦ from the S. border of Media. Zikirtu 

of Armenia, > then attacked. | Three fortresses 

and twenty-four cities were taken and 
plundered. The capital Parda was burnt, and then 
Mitatti with his people disappeared. Whether they 
migrated to the N. of Armenia and joined the advancing 
Gimirri (see GOMER), or were swallowed up by them, 
or returned to their old home S. of the Black Sea, does 
not appear. Now Sargon turned on Rusa of Armenia 
and defeated him with great slaughter and carried off 
260 of the royal family. Rusa fled to the hills. Sargon 
then went through the regions which had owned Rusá's 
sway, burnt and pillaged cities, to the number of 140, 
augmented the dominions of Ullusunu with Zihardussu 
and Umildis, and reduced Armenia to helplessness. 
One city deserved special vengeance, Musasir (Mushitzar), 
whose prince Urzana had submitted long ago to Shal- 
maneser IV., taking an oath of fealty to Ašur, but had 
turned traitor, and gone over to Rusa. 


Musasir was approached by difficult mountain paths. Urzana 
fled to the hills, but his city was soon taken. Sargon makes 
much of this capture, representing it on his sculptures at 
Khorsabad. Urzana’s wife and family, 6000 of the inhabitants, 
and an immense booty of mules, asses, cattle, gold, silver, bronze, 
precious stones, magnificent garments, were carried away to 
Assyria. The city was extraordinarily wealthy. Sargon placed 
large portions of Armenia, probably all the S. and E., and the 
districts accessible from Lake Van, under his own rule, garrison- 
ing the towns and appointing Assyrian governors. Rusa, in 
despair at the irretrievahle ruin of his land, committed suicide, 
‘like a pig.’ 

In 713 B.C., Sargon was recalled to Ellipi, Bit 
Daiukku, and Karalli. The inhabitants of Karalli had 

14 Further ce his delegate pem set up Amitašši, 

Median rother of Asur-li ‚аѕ king. Sargon put 

conquests down this rebellion and further extended 

* his conquests in Media, The regions 
named are of the highest importanee for the early history 
of the Medes. The Aribi (named by Ptolemy as later 
in the S. of Gedrosia), the mighty Mandai, were all 
subdued, and Sargon received the tribute of Ullusunu 
of Man, Daltá of Ellipi and Ninib-aplu-iddina of 
Allabria. 

In the time of Tiglath-pileser the land of Tabal had 
been conquered and its king deposed. Tiglath-pileser 

15. Cilicia had set Hullé, a man of humble birth, on 

d Tabal the throne, who seems to have been a 
an * faithful vassal till his death. Sargon had 
added the people of Bit Burutas to his dominions. 
When his son Ambaris sueceeded, Sargon sent him 
presents and gave him his daughter to wife and added 
the city of Hilakku to his territory. But Ambaris was 
a traitor, and was involved in the plots of Mita of 
Muiké and Rusá of Armenia. Sargon now deprived 
him of his throne, made his country into an Assyrian 
provinee, and deported Ambaris to Assyria with his 
family and chief nobles. 

In 712 B.C. Sargon punished the intrigues of Tar- 
hu-n4zi of Meliddu. He had attacked Gunzinanu of 
16. C , Kamman, one of Sargon's faithful 

6 тоати vassals. City after city was cap- 

8 Н tured, Meliddu the capital fell, Tar- 
hunazi was besieged in Tulgarimme, captured, and 
taken in chains to Assyria. The district was made an 
Assyrian province, a number of fortresses erected against 
Armenia, and against Muški, whilst Meliddu was 
annexed to Kummuh. Next year, seemingly, Gurgum 
had to be pacified. Here Mutallu had slain his own 
father, Tarhulara, and set himself on his throne. The 
parricide was soon put down and carried captive to 
Assyria, and his land made an Assyrian province. 

Once more trouble arose in Philistia. — Azuri, king of 
Ashdod, had planned to refuse his tribute, and had 
begun to negotiate alliances with the neighbouring 
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states of anti-Assyrian tendencies, when Sargon deposed 
him, and placed his brother Ahimiti 

17. Ashdod. оп the throne (see ASHDOD). ‘The 
inhabitants, however, rebelled under the leadership of 
one Yamáni, a common soldier, perhaps an Ionian 
Greek, or a man from Yemen, and Ahimiti was expelled 
(see 8 20). Then Philistia, Edom, Moab, and Judah, 
relying on Pir'u of Musri, joined the rebellion. 

Sargon swiftly sent his army to the scene, captured Ashdod, 
Gath, ASdudimmu, and carried off their inhabitants, their 
gods, the palace treasures, and Vamáni's wife and children. 
Yamani escaped to Musur ; he was, however, apparently cap- 
tured by the king of Melubha, and sent in chains to ASur. The 
cities were rebuilt and repeopled with captives from other 
quarters. Again, for the time, the W. country was quiet, 
having received a warning that no help could de had from 
Musur. 

Those states which, though hoping for Musur’s 
assistance, had avoided hostile acts, seem to have been 
unmolested by Sargon. И is true, this king does once 
call himself wufaknis mdtu lauda $a asarsu rü£u, ‘the 
subjugator of the land of Judah, whose situation is far 
off' (A B2367.). This has been thought either to arise 
out of a confusion between Israel and Judah, or to refer 
to the Syrian land of Yaudi, but may possibly point to 
an otherwise unrecorded submission of Judah, con- 
sequent on the fall of Ashdod, in 720 в.с. (See 
ASHDOD. ) 

Now came the crowning achievement of Sargon’s 
reign. He had humbled his enemies on every side, 
18. The relief secured his. rear, а аге vast 

of Babylon. treasure, trained a veteran army, and 

now had at his conimand the services 
of countless slave warriors who had proved their valour 
against him and were now at his disposal. He turned 
his resistless forces against MERODACH-BALADAN, in 
Babylon, who had not been able to conciliate the 
Babylonians. His nomad supporters had been allowed 
to possess themselves of the lands and property of 
the old inhabitants, doubtless as a reward for their 
support.  Merodach-baladan was unable, if he wished, 
to win the affections of his subjects. ‘They looked to 
Sargon to follow the examples of Tiglath-pileser ITI. and 
Shalmaneser IV., and so to restore the old privileges and 
rights. Sargon first attacked the allies, Aramaic 
peoples on the borders of Elam. Such tribes as the 
Gambuli, Ru'a, Hindaru, Iatburu, and Pukudu were 
subdued and formed into a new Assyrian province with 
Dür-Nabü for its capital. Holding this region, Sargon 
was safe from any movement on the part of Elam, if 
Sutruknahunta had cared to move. When Merodach- 
baladan sent to Elam to ask for his help, that astute 
monarch accepted the presents, but gave no help. 
Merodach-baladan could not depend upon his small 
band of Chaldzean retainers to face Sargon, and fled 
when the Assyrians commenced operations in Babylonia 
by the capture of Bit Dakkuri. 

Merodach-baladan seems to have spent the winter in 
the S., at Ikbi-Bél, which he fortified with the greatest 
care. Sargon made no haste to follow him. — Sargon's 
objective was Babylon. The inhabitants of Babylon 
welcomed him as a deliverer. They went out in a 
great procession to Dür-Ladinna, the capital of Bit 
Dakkuri, and brought Sargon in triumph into the city 
of Babylon. There he took possession of the palace of 
Merodach-baladan, offered the regular offerings to the 
gods, and received the tribute of the subjugated Baby- 
lonian states. Then he set himself to restore order. 
He cleaned out and rebuilt the ruined canal, from 
Borsippa, which served as the procession street for 
Nabi at the Nisan feast. Then in the beginning of the 
year 709 B.C., he ‘took the hands of Bêl’ and was 
legitimate monarch of Babylon. 

Next month, Aaru of 709 B.C., Sargon resumed his 
campaign against Merodach-baladan. The latter had 
seen all his allies in turn surrender, so he withdrew to 
his ancestral domain Dir Takin on the Euphrates. 
There he assembled the scattered remnants of his forces. 
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He had carried off in chains some of the notables 
of the 5. Babylonian cities. Now he set out his camp 
under the walls of the city and protected it by a wiae 
moat filled by a canal from the Euphrates, broke down 
all the bridges, and ‘in the niidst of the waters like a 
swamp hawk’ awaited Sargon's attack. Sargon made 
his veterans ‘ fly over the waters like eagles.’ Merodach- 
baladan’s army was again defeated, under the walls of 
the city ; wounded himself, he managed to escape ; but 
his camp with all its treasures fell into Sargon's hands, 
The city was soon after taken and destroyed. The 
captive notables were released and reinstated in their 
old possessions. The old temple endowments were 
restored, the worships renewed, the deported gods 
brought back. The captured districts of Bit Iakin on 
the Elamite frontier were resettled with captives from 
Kummub, and their inhabitants transferred there. 
Fortresses were garrisoned against Elam, and the old 
kingdom of Bit Yakin became an Assyrian province, 
attached to the governor of Babylon and Gambuli. 
These successes secured Sargon further bloodless 
triumphs. Upiri, king of Dilmun, in the Persian Gulf, 
sent presents and an embassy of con- 
gratulation. Миа of Muški, who had 
been such a trouble in past years, and 
was now hard pressed by the governor of Kué, sent in 
his submission, while Sargon was stil engaged in 


19. Closing 
years. 


Iatburi. The kings of seven Cyprian cities sent 
presents. Tyre also seems to have desired friendly 
relations. | 


Sargon’s absence in the S. affected other states some- 
what differently. In 708 B.C., Mutallu of Kummuh, 
in collusion with Argistis of Armenia, Rusá's son and 
successor, threw off his allegiance. An army was sent 
against him ; he dared not meet it, and fled. His 
family and possessions fell into the hands of the 
conqueror. Kummuh became an Assyrian province. 
In the same year arose troubles in Ellipi Daltå had 
proved a faithful vassal; but on his death his sons 
Nibé and ISpabara quarrelled over the succession. 
Nibé obtained assistance from Elam, I$pabara applied 
to Assyria. Ап Assyrian army soon besieged Nibé and 
his Elamite supporters, captured the capital Marubisti, 
and brought Nibé captive to Assyria. ISpabara was 
duly set on the throne as an Assyrian vassal. 

The inscriptions of Sargon extend no further, and 
his last three years are somewhat obscure. He died in 
705 B.C., some think by the hand of an assassin. 

Sargon was a great builder. For the greater part of 
his reign he lived at Kalah, but he was all the while 
building the magnificent city of Dûr Sarrükin, on the 
site of the old city of Maganuba, in the 7227 (see REHO- 
BOTH-IR) of Nineveh. Тһе vast ruins of Dir Sarrtikin 
with its palaces, now the village of Khorsabad, were 
excavated by the French under Botta, Place, Oppert, 
and others. ‘They form the most perfect type of an 
Assyrian city yet known. There were found the chief 
inscriptions which give so full an account of Sargon's 
reign. For a full description of the wondrous halls 
with their long series of sculpture and endless detail of 
battle scenes, we must refer to Botta and Flandin, 
Monument de Nineve. Sargon’s inscriptions are full of 
descriptions of the preparations for the building of this 
city. He ransacked the quarries and forests of Lebanon, 
Amanus, and the Syrian hills for wood and valuable 
stones to beautify his palace. He expended the vast 
treasures which his conquests gave him in its construc- 
tion, though for the greater part of the time his swarms 
of captives were employed there in forced labour. As 
the Z/E« or corvée seems to have ceased in MarheSwan, 
709 B.C., the actual building was probably finished then. 
In 707 B.C. Sargon returned from Babylon ; on the 
22nd of Tešrit in that year the gods of Dür-Sarrükin 
entered their temples. 

Sargon also built and restored largely at Kalah and 
other cities in his kingdom. Nineveh was then сош- 
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paratively insignificant ; but he restored the temple of 
Nabt there. COHEN J- 

Is. 201 is the only OT passage which mentions the 
great usurper by name. ‘Fhe view that osm and 
gna often stand for the N. Arabian regions 
of Misrim and Cush (see MIZRAtM, Син, 
2), and the theory that asx, ' Ephraim,’ 
is sometimes a corruption, or, at any rate, a synonym 
of Ухотт, ‘Jerahmecl’ (e.g, in Judg. 171 191 13.11; 
cp RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM, MICAH, 2), oblige the present 
writer to modify or even reject some of the current 
views on what are called the ‘Assyrian prophecies ' of 
Isaiah. According to his theory it becomes in the 
highest degree probable that the danger which beset the 
state from М. Arabia was as much in the mind of 
Hebrew prophets and statesmen as the danger from 
Assyria, and that some prophecies which have been 
thought to refer to Assyrian invaders may refer after all 
to N. Arabians. 

т. We will look first at Is. 105 7%, and specially at 
vv, 8-10. These verses are usually supposed to refer to 
the fall of Carchemish, Calno (?), Arpad, Hamath, 
Damascus, and Samaria, and are thought to indicate as 
the date of the prophecy some period in the reign of 
Sargon after 717 (fall of Carchemish) This appears 
to bea mistake. The places referred to in z. 9 are prob- 
ably not to Ше N. but to the S. of Judah: Kir-cusham, 
Jerahmeel, Ephrath, Мааса, Cusham, and Shimron 
—places on the N. Arabian border, of the two latter of 
which Isaiah had predicted the conquest in a much mis- 
understood earlier prophecy (scc 84, where probably 
* Dammesek ' [LV Damascus] should be * Cusham,' and 
‘Shomron’ [EV ‘Samaria'| should be ‘Shimron’). 
This critical conclusion, however, does not force us to 
give up referring Is. 105 / to the reign of Sargon. The 
prediction of Isaiah in 84 (as we can now understand 
it) was fulfilled, at least to a moderate extent, not by 
Tiglath-pileser, but by Sargon, who was perhaps starting 
on his Arabian campaign (see above, 8 13) when the 
prophet put dramatically into the mouth of ‘ Assyria‘ 
the boastful exaggerations of Is. 108-то. 

2. [n passing on to 15. 20, it is almost enough to 
refer here to 1s 1H [PROPHET], $ 5, [Book], $ о, and 
for monumental evidence to the well-known passage in 
Sargon’s cylinder text (A 77264 ; /ntr./s. 120), relative to 
the treasonable designs of Philistia, Judah, Edom, and 
Moab, and the inability of Pir'u, king of Musri (so 
Winckler),! to help them. 

Something may, however, be said about the names of Azuri, 
king of Ashdod, his brother Ahimiti, and the popular nominee 
Vamáni which the present writer rezards as probably N. Arabian 
ethnics; for Azuricp Azariah and Azareel, where the final -a% and 
-(e)e7 are separate additions, and for Ahimiti cp Атар, which is 
commonly misunderstood, and springs from an ethnic, most 
probably Rehóbóthi? while Yamáni (hardly ‘Tonian') may 
perhaps be grouped with such popular Hebrew corruptions of 
the ethnic ‘ Jerahmeel' as pou "y 77 (Yamin, Yémini). Winckler 
(FATB! уо, n. т) compares Yamáni to Omri. Now, in the 
present writer's opinion, OMRI (g.7.) was of Jerahmeelite origin, 
and from Joab's time onwards (cp ZERUIAH) adventurers from 
the Negeb made their way to power through their ability in 
warfare. 

3. Now, too, we can understand better Is. 281-4, 
which describes the fall of the * proud crown’ of certain 
'drunkards' —surely not the unfortunate brethren of 
Isaiah in Samaria, but the tyrannical princes of the 
southern Ephraim—~/.e., Jerahmeel ; the place intended 
is probably the capital of the land of Jeralimeel, by 
which so much harm had been done to Israel and 
Judah. The Jerahmeelites, however, must have sent 
tribute in time to avert the dreaded punishment of 
captivity ; the prophecy of woe was unfulfilled. 

4. The attempt of Sayce to explain several passages 
of Isaiah (e.g, chaps. 1 10s f 221-14 and partly 
36 f.) with reference to the supposed invasion of 


l Afusri, etc. (MVG, 1898, 1281 and 25; KAT® 70; cp 
MiznBaAtM, $ 27. 

2 The Hebrew name Анімотн (4.2.) most probably has the 
same crigin. 


20. Sargon 
and Isaiah. 
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Judah by Sargon lacks adequate exegetical and monu- 
mental basis. On these passages, see /a£r. 75. especi- 
ally 3f. (with the references). Even if 'subjugator' 
(musakni§, sec $ 17) pointed to a submission of Hezekiah 
to Sargon in 720 B.C., this would not serve as an 
explanation of the strong language of Isaiah, who 
speaks (in so far as the language is really his) of 
invasion and devastation. Tok. 


In his AvZschri/ttexte Sargons (2 vols. 1889) Winckler 
rearranges the material published by Botta, Place, Oppert, and 
А others, and gives a full bibliography. His 
21. Literature. own articles (AOF, passim) and his mono- 
raph, Musri, ЛГеѓийла, Ma'in (M VG, 1898, 
т and 4) are the chief additional sources. Sargon's Annals are 
chronologically arranged. The Babylonian Chronicle gives a 
brief imperfectly preserved summary, and the Canon lists supply 
a few more particulars. The letters sent to Sargon, or his son 
Sennacherib, by the governors or generals will, when completely 
published by Prof. R. F. Harper, add greatly to our knowledge 
of events, but are not yet available. On the whole, we are 
better informed about Sargon's reign than about any other 
portion of Assyrian history. 

The chief inscriptions of Sargon are given by Winckler, Die 
Ketlschrifttexte Sargons, Leipzig, 3889. For the literature see 
there p. 1-3, also A255. Winckler has added several texts in 
his Sammlung von Neilschrifttexten, 2, on which see his AOF, 
passim. For а fuller text of К. 1689 see Johns, Assyrian Deeds 
and Documents, no. 809. For the History see now Rogers, 
History of Babylonia and Assyria 2148-182, as well as the 
Histories in Assyria. For a view of events in Armenia in 
Sargon's reign, of uncertain date, prohably during his stay in 
Babylon, see article hy К. C. Thompson, in A/SL, July тоот. 

C.H. W. J. S8 1-19, 21; T. K. C., § 20. 


SARID (ТЛ a place on the S. border of Zebulun, 


Josh. 19 10 12 ([e]ceA ek [rwa] ceAAoyk [B] [ewe], 
с&рӨ!А› capi [A], сарє1А, [clap[e]ià [L]; Pesh. 
-shdoa) Reading vaw, we may place the site at. Zel? 
лаана, on the N. edge of the plain of Esdraelon, 12 
m. S. of Jefāät (Conder, PE FJ 270). 


SARON (capwn), Acts 935, RV SHARON. 
SAROTHIE (capwéei [B]. -01e [А]. от. 1), a 


group of children of ‘Solomon's servants’ (see below) 
in the great post-exilic list (see EZRA ii., $ 9, 8 8c), one 
of cight inserted in 1 Esd. 534 after Pochereth-hazzebaim 
of Ezra 9:57 = Neh. 759- 

According to the ordinary view, an explanation would be 
hazardous (for the two views, see NETHINIM and SoLoMoN's 
SERVANTS). If, however, уд? is ‘Salmah’ and бегу is a 
corruption of p'mw, then we have a right to look to the N. 
Arabian borderland, and *'Sarothei' (@8), like 'Sophereth ' 


and ‘Shephatiah,’ may be a corruption of *n£7s, Sáréphathi (see 
ZAREPHATH). TORNE: 

SARSECHIM (D'2D7?7' and D'2D^P'—the Western 
and the Eastern readings respectively), apparently the 
name of a Babylonian prince (Jer. 3893 NaBoycayap 
[BNA], -capay [©], capcayeim [Q9]. Schrader 
(A-1 7 416) offers no explanation. Giesebrecht thinks 
that the preceding ‘ Nebo’ (in MT) should form part of 
the name (єр &), and that the name thus produced is а 
corruption of NERUSHASBAN (g.v.). "The hypothesis, 
however, that Jerahmeelites and Edomites took part (to 
sav the least) in the capture of Jerusalem suggests onr 
reading mp», ‘the prince of the Cushites (of N. 
Arabia). For the context see NERGAL-SHAREZER. 

TRIE 

SARUCH (cepoyy [Ti. WH]), Lk.335 AV, RV 

SERUG. 


SASH (ОУУ), Is. 320 RV. 


SATAN. Satan appears in the OT, as a distinct 
superhuman personality, only in three passages (Zech. 
3 Job 1 2 1 Ch. 211), all of which are 
n Dccurcence post-exilic, the earliest dating from 

Tou 519, the last from about 3oo B.C. 
In Ps.1096 (see Cheyne), as also probably in Ecclus. 
2127 (see ECCLESIASTICUS, 8 19), the term is used of 
a human adversary or opposer. So far as the OT is 
concerned, three points require discussion ; the meaning 
and usage of the term (§ 2), the origin of the belief 
($ 3), and its development ($ 4). 
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The root (5/2), which belongs to the old Semitic stock 
(ср Ar. 5/4), signifies ‘to oppose another (by putting 
oneself in his way). The noun уш satan 
occurs in the early Hebrew Literature ; 
ina passage like Nu. 2222 32, the original 
sense is still clear—' The angel set himself 
in the way to be a id/àn to him (Balaam)'; else- 
where the original sense is less prominent (see 1 S. 294 
2 S. 1922 [23] т K. 54 [8] 11 142325, cp Sitnah, Gen. 
2621). In Ps. 1096 the word is used of an opponent at 
law, an accuser. It is with this last shade of meaning 
that has-Satan, ‘the Satan,’ is used in Zech. 31 f., where 
for the first time the word becomes the official title of 
a distinct personality ; in Job, where the word is also 
used with the article, the usage is similar; but in Ch. 
the article disappears, the word virtually becomes a 
proper nanie and the original sense probably loses 
prominence, although here, as generally elsewhere, (УЗА 
translates the term by óiáBoXos ; in NT both the trans- 
lation and the transliteration (Xaravás) are common ; 
the transliteration occurs in the LXX (of the person ; 
sometimes as Lardy, see Redpath) only in 63^ at Job 

3, in Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion in Zech. 31; 
in Aquila also in Job 16. The word used as a common 
nonn is transliterated in x K. 11142325 (with variants) 
and also in two or three places by one or more of the 
later Greek versions. 

It has often been suggested that Persian influences 
have, if not produced, yet affected the development of 
._- the Jewish belief in Satan. That the name 
3. Origin Сл T d tee b 

of belief. >90 is borrowed, jue ee ш. 

maintained. It is, as we have seen, a pure 
Semitic word in early use among the Israelites. Nor 
can it be asserted that the position of the Satan at all 
closely resembles that of Angromainyu (Ahriman).! 
Angromainyu is an independent power sharply opposed 
to Ahura Mazda, the good power; and, like him, 
concerned in the work of creation. The Satan in the 
earlier Hebrew passages is completely subordinate to 
Yahwé. Still, if the Book of Job (including the 
Prologue) is post-exilic, and later than Zech. 1-8, it is 
not inconceivable that the Persian belief in Angromainyu 
may have influenced the further development of the 
belief in Satan as we find it in Job—a view which would 
be in perfect accordance with historical analogy. The 
matter, as here stated, needs a more thorough investiga- 
tion in the light of biblical and Avesta criticism (cp 
ZOROASTRIANISM, $ 8). But at any rate, the ultimate 
roots of belief in Satan, as well as of the belief in angels, 
lie in the early popular Israelitish religion, which, how- 
ever, of course, cannot be dissociated from the religions of 
the other Semitic peoples. To that religion the ‘sons of 
the IZlohim ' (ANGELS, $ 2)—in post-exilic psalms a term 
for angels—were apparently native, and it is in the 
closest connection with these that ‘the Satan’ quite clearly 
appears in Job, though it should be added that, unlike the 
sons of Elohim, and unlike ‘the Satan’ of Zech. 3, ‘the 
Satan’ of Job 111 is a cosmic personage. May it not be 
that ‘the Satan’ owes his origin as a distinct character 
among the ‘sons of El6him’ (or angels), partly at any rate, 
to the growing tendency, manifest in both Zech. and Job, 
and even as early as Ezekiel (cp e.g., 403 f), to dis- 
tinguish Yahwe's attendants by their functions ; and may 
not at any rate the main reason why he gained a more 
distinct and enduring individuality than, e.g., ‘the man 
with the measuring line’ (Zech. 21 [25]), or ‘ the inter- 
preting angel’ (Job 3323), be found in the constant 
presence of evil and the increasing desire to dissociate 
it from God? The Satan, at least as far as the kernel 
of the conception is concerned, may thus be one of those 
figures due to the crystallisation of temporary functions, 
which had long before been recognised as performed by 
Yahwé or one of his spirits, into permanent personalities, 
In an ancient story (Nu. 2222 f.) the mal'akh Yahwe 


2. Meaning 
and use. 


1 Cp de Harlez, Les origines de Zoroastrisme, 301-307. 
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had on a special occasion become a Satan; now a single 
personality among Yahwe's attendant spirits permanently 
appears as /йе Satan, whose duty it is to test men or to 
discharge God's hostile purposes against them. — lf we 
would fix more exactly on the origin of the Satan, there 
is much to be said for Marti's suggestion that he is the 
personification of the self-accusing conscience of Isracl 
(cp Zech. 31-4) ; see Theol. St. Ar., 1892, pp. 208-245. 
With the foregoing discussion cp ANGELS, & 3 5. 

The development of the doctrine moves along two 
lines ; (a) from being subordinate to, Satan becomes 
(largely) independent of Yahwe ; (2) from 


4. Develop- , `; | \ 
оов being the (not necessarily unjust) accuser 
belief. he becomes the tempter and enemy of 


men. Jn NT both developments are 
complete, in OT both are in process. 

(a) 1n Zech. the chief marks of Satan's subordination 
are the rebuke administered to him and the complete 
disregard of his accusation, though, as the reference tc 
the ‘filthy garments’ = ‘iniquity’ shows, it was well 
founded. In Job this subordination is still clear ; 
throughout the book the angels are strictly subject to 
Yahwe, and the Satan is virtually one of them; he 
suggests trying Job by calainities, but has no power to 
inflict them withont Yahwe’s permission or in excess of 
the divinely assigned limits (1:1:13 25-7). Yet germs 
of the later independence of the Satan can be discerned ; 
the terms of 164 214 indicate that, whilst closely associ- 
ated with the ‘sons of the Elohim,' he is in a certain 
manner distinct fron: them (‘the Satan came also in 
the midst of them’): ep Enoch 407; again, in Zech, 
(11o/. 65-7) the angels are sen/ by Yahwe to go up and 
down in the earth, in Job the Satan appears to do so 
on his own initiative (note the question 17a 92a), 
although the idea is as yet by no means that of 1 Pet. 
58 ; and finally he instigates Yahwé to injure Job (237) 
a significant feature when we contrast 1 K. 2220, 
where it is only a? Vahwe's request that the spirit be- 
comes a lying spirit to entice Ahab. In x Ch. 21x 
(22 5. 241) the independence of Satan has apparently 
become as complete as it ever became ; whereas in Job 
he moves God against man, in Ch. he moves man 
against God. In Wisd. 224 Satan's independence of 
and opposition to God is so well-established that, as in 
NT, men are classified as adherents of God or the 
Devil (oi тӯѕ éxeivou дєрїбо$ дутєѕ). 

(2) The view of Satan as tempter! belongs to an 
advanced stage. Statements attribnting temptation to 
God, which were at first harmless, became impossible 
in the development of Jewish theology in a more reflec- 
tive age. Four passages which illustrate the four main 
stages in the evolution may be quoted in proof of 
this. "Temptation to evil is in 2 5. 24 : directly attributed 
to Yahwé ; in Tob 1 f. ultimately to God, but through 
the medium of Satan; in 1 Ch. Z1 r itis ascribed directly 
to Satan, and by the Chronicler's alteration of his 
source, /acz//y denied of God; and finally in James 113 
it is directly denied of God. Except therefore in the 
very latest OT passages temptation to evil is not incon- 
sistent with the character of God ; consequently even 
in Job, far less in Zech., the Satan is not in any distinct 
manner morally opposed to God ; this, at the earliest, 


he becomes in Chronicles. 

This is the main point; how much anticipation of the later 
moral distinction can be discerned in Zech. and Job is an open 
question ; in Zech. it certainly seems most natural to see in him 
simply the spokesman for the sternly just demands of God ; hut 
the narrative of Job justifies Davidson's sentence, * He shows 
an assiduity slightly too keen in the exercise of his somewhat 
invidious function’ (02, p. 7). 

The passage already quoted from Wisdom illustrates 
another important development ; the Satan is identified 


with the serpent of the narrative of the ‘fall. This 


1 How little temptation is suggested by the term is illustrated 
by Nu.922232. бо far is the angel of Yahwé, who becemes 
for the nonce a Satan, from tempting Balaam that he actually 
obstructs him in an evil course. 
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identification may have been due to foreign influence, 
either Persian (see Grimm on the passage) or Alexandrian 
(see Toy, Judaism and Christianity, 159, 167). Com- 
pare and contrast Enoch 696. — Another late identifica- 
tion—that of Satan and the depraved will—is altogether 
exceptional (Za bath., 16); cp ECCLESIASTICUS. 
Before passing on to the NT doctrine two negative 
points may be noted; in OT no reference is made to 
angels attendant on Satan; ‘angels of evil'—di.e., 
angels who inflict injury—are still directly subject to 
God (cp Ps.7849 ср 355/. and earlier 1 S. 16:4 ff 
Judg.923; see ANGEL, 3) nor to any 'fall' or 
‘punishment’ of Satan. G. B. G. 

All uncertainty as to the current conception of Satan 

ceases when we reach the NT. No theory of dramatic 
5. In NT. ° poetic personification can here be main- 

" ' tained. The ‘enemy’ of the OT is now 
individualised, the ' Satans' of the book of Enoch are 
now unified. Satan is now the distinctly personal 
(Ja. 17) originator (2 Cor. 113 Jn. 844 1 Jn. 38 12), 
instigator (1 Thess. 35 Mt. 41 7) and perpetuator (Eph. 
22) of sin, and the cause of its penalty, death (Jn. 844 
Heb. 214) ; the personal head of the realm of evil, with 
the ministers thereof (Eph. 22, é£ovoeía, collective), evil 
bodily (Mt. 1224 Lk. 1316) and spiritual (Eph. 22 Jn. 
123: 1 Jn. 88); and the antagonist generally of God 
(Mt. 1339 Acts 1310) and of man (1 Pet. 58 Eph. 616 
Lk.2231 Rev. 1212). 

Satan appears under nine distinct names. 

1. apywy, ‘prince’ (Synoplists, тоу Sacuorvtwv, Mk. 3 22 etc. ; 
Jn., rov котмоу rovrov, 1231; Paul, ris éfovoías ToU aépos, 

Eph.?2; and ср 6eós тор а{фго$ rovrov, 2 Cor. 
6. Names. 44, with the xarà rov aiQva тоў котмоу of the 
Ephesian passage. 

2. 0 recpaGov, ‘the tempter,’ Mt. 43 1 Thess. 3 5. 

З. &caBodos, ‘accuser,’ not necessarily ‘slanderer,’ of those 
who sin through his temptation (cp катууорос r&v adecAdar, 
Rev. 1210), a title confined to Satan, except when used of 
human slanderers in the Pastoral Epistles,! but generally signify- 
ing simply (as in 1 Ch. 21 тапа everywhere in LX X), the ‘enemy’ 
of God (Mt. 13 39 1 Jn. 3 10) and of man (1 Pet. 58); see Hatch, 
Essays in Biblical Greek, 45-47. 

4. Satavas(Hebrew transliterated, with Grecised form) ‘adver- 
sary, NT passim, whether as an adversary (1 Thess. 2 18), a 
tempter (Mk. 1 13), or the prince of the demons or evil angels 


(Lk. 11 18 2 Cor. 12 7 [there 15 some authority for the form Хатар 
here; see Ti. ]). 


5. BeedCeBovA (BeegeBovA [ND], of doubtful derivation and 
signification (see BEELZEBUB), a name for Satan in the Synoptists 
alone, and solely in regard to demoniacal possession (Lk. 11 r9 
compared with Mt. 12 26). 

6. o éx0pós, ‘the enemy’ (Mt. 13 39 Lk. 10 19). 

7. ó morgpós, ‘the evil, injurious one’ (Mt. 1319, cp mvev- 
pata тора, Lk. Т 21) Eph. 6 16, and especially т Jn.). 

8. Вєл‹ар, Syriac and Greek form of BELIAL (g.v.), only in 
2 Cor. 6 15 (Christ and Beliar, light and darkness, God and 
idols, contrasted). 

9. 9 odus, ‘the serpent’ (2 Cor. 11 3), and 6 бф ó apxatos, 
‘the old serpent,’ Rev. 129 (ô каЛоуиєрос 6uaBoAos каї Satavas) 
6 rÀavorv, ‘that deceiveth (see Wisdom 2 24 as referred to above). 
See ANTICHRIST. 

It will be seen that, though various functions are 
here and there suggested by these names and passages, 

they all tend to the same issue, the 

7. Works. М се r 

maintenance and propagation of evil; 
and the NT writers who contribute to the history of 
Satan and the description of his doings in no wise con- 
tradict one another. lf we draw an inference from 
what is said of evil angels in 2 Pet. 24 Jude 6, Satan 
was not originally evil, but had a first estate which he 
did not keep, leaving, through sin, his own habitation. 
His sphere of dominion was now the air or firmament 
(Eph. 612 22 Lk. 1018 Rev. 129), whence the Syriac 
etymology of Beliar (in Bar Dahlül), ‘lord of the air.’ 
From the beginning he has been a man-killer (Jn. 8 44), 
seducing Eve (2 Cor. 113), and bringing sin and death 
into the world (cp Wisd. 224, not opposed to Rom. 
D 12), and, by the power of death, keeping men, through 
fear of it, in bondage (Heb. 214 f.) ; enticing men to sin 
(1 Cor.75) and accusing them when they have fallen 


1 Not used in any of the commonly called Pauline Epistles 
except in Ephesians and the Pastorals. 
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(Rev. 1210); trying to entice Jesus himself (Synn.) 
but failing, Jn. 1430, cp Heb. 415 2 Cor. 52: ; inflicting 
upon men misery both bodily and mental, sometimes 
by ' possessing’ them with his ‘daemons' (Mt. 1224), at 
other times apparently by direct and ordinary disease 
(т Cor. 55 2 Cor. 127). He is the prince of this world 
(Jn. 1231)—Z.e., ' the present age (aióv) with all its evil’ 
(Gal. 14)—and as ‘god of this age’ he blinds the un- 
believing (2 Cor. 44), and is prince of the spirit that is 
active in the children of disobedience (Eph. 22), the 
‘children of the devil’ (1 Jn. 310) ; and by deceitful 
wonders and lying prophecy he will lead men astray in 
the final apostasy (2 Thess. 29 f. Rev. 208). 

But though Satan is opposed to God (Ja. 47), and 
the ‘authority of darkness’ to the ' kingdom of the Son 
of God's love' (Col. 1 13), —as darkness 
to light in the Parsee antithesis, — 
there is no Parsee dualism in any true sense. True, 
Satan is not often, as in the OT, a mere angel of de- 
struction used by God (1 Cor. 55 2 Cor. 197); but, on 
the other hand, he is no more independent of God or 
co-equal with him than is man, who can, as he chooses, 
serve the one or the other. All that can be said in this 
direction is that the Satanic power is superhuman, and 
therefore equally superhuman is his capacity for seduc- 
tion and destruction (Eph. 612). But, though Satan is 
‘strong,’ Jesus is ‘stronger’ (Mt. 1229, and parallels); 
he can spoil Satan's ‘ goods’ (Mk. 327) and destroy his 
works (т Jn. 38); Christ will finally bring him to naught 
and rescue his bondsmen (Heb. 214), casting him and 
his angels into the eternal fire prepared for them (Mt. 
2541 Rev. 2010 Jude 6), along with the last enemy 
death (1 Cor. 1526 Rev. 20:3). This deliverance is, in 
principle, already begun (Lk. 10:8 / Col 1:3 т Jn. 
44 Jn. 123: 1611), but will not be complete till the 
mapovoia of Christ (Rom. 1620 т Cor. 1526 2 Thess. 2 
Rev. 20). с. B. G., 85 1-4 ; J. M., $8 5-8. 


SATCHEL (ОП), 15.322 RV, in 2 K. 523 Bac (1). 


SATHRABUZANES  (ca0paBoyzaNHc  [BA]) 
I Esd. 63, EV; AVm£. SHETHAR-BOZNAI. 

SATRAPS (D'IEVIENN, and PI, a4aMarpenim, 
-P'; catpatral, but. стратнро іп Esth. 312 [not 
1а]; Vg. Safrape ; AV ‘princes,’ or ‘lieutenants, RV 
always 'satraps') are mentioned in Ezra836 (© 
Oroucyral) Esth. 312 89 (OBAL oikovóuot) 93 Dan. 32. 27 
62-57/f.! It is the О, Pers. AAsatrapávan (khšatra, 
‘realm, етріге' +22, ‘to protect’), not to be con- 
founded with the <Avest. So/thrapin, which has a 
different meaning. The division of the empire into 
satrapies is due to Darius I. Hystaspis. Though really 
bound to an implicit obedience to the king's orders and 
controlled by other officials, the satraps grew into a 
kind of viceroys, who exercised in their provinces an all 
but sovereign power, and in their household imitated the 
royal court. See, further, PERSIA, $ 18, SHERIFFS ; 
and cp А. Buchholz, Questiones de Persarum satrapis 
(Leipsic, 1896). GUB. T: 


SATYRS is the EV rendering of the Heb. Оууу”, 
ie irim,in 15. 1821 8414 (RV™S: * he-goats' ; American 
1. Meaning of RV ‘wild goats’) and Ктк. in Lev. 

1 the tern 177 2Ch.1115 (RV ‘he-goats'; AV 

* devils’). In these four passages? it 
is quite clear that the reference is not to the natural 
animal—the he-goat—which the Hebrew word $a'7r (an 
abbreviation for the fuller and frequent locution s2'7x 
"izsím) generally denotes (cp GOAT, $$ 1 [4] 5). It is 


8. No dualism. 


1 garpára does not occur in Dan. 32 / 27 67 / 

2 And in 2 К. 238 which originally spoke of pea mea3- 
the bámóth of the $521»271 (not as MT penche gates); so 
Hoffmann in 2471, 1882, p. 175, subsequently others (e.g., 
Kautzsch) For post-biblical references to perry, see M. 
Schwab, ‘Vocabulaire d'Angelologie' (4cademie des Inscrip- 
tions 10 [1897] 370 420 (s.zv. pryw and Seyepep). 
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true that some scholars (e.g., Hengstenberg ; similarly 
Baethgen in Riehm, 77 WB) * Feldgeister ') have retained 
this meaning by explaining the sacrifices to the $2°irim 
referred to in Lev. and Ch. as belonging to an Egyptian 
cultus of the goat (cp Herod. 246), borrowed by the 
Hebrews from the Egyptians and practised by them in the 
wilderness and revived by Jeroboam after his residence in 
Egypt. But (apart from the consideration that these 
two references are exilic and post-exilic respectively) this 
interpretation fails to do justice to the passages in Isaiah. 

The ancient tradition (as preserved in the versions) is sub- 
stantially consistent and substantially also correct. In all four 
passages the versions agree in not rendering fr by the equiva- 
lent of he-goat. They render either by a word denoting demon 
or false god, or by a term probably implying demons though 
signifying directly only *hairy'—a meaning which the Hebrew 
word possessed (cp Gen. 27 11) and out of which the use of the 
word for he-goat probably sprang. Thus 65 renders by ĝatuória 
or шатала. (in 2 Ch. 1115 there is probably a ‘doublet’; rotg 
eidwAots каї Tois paraiors), Syr. by $272, Tg. pre, Vg. demon 
or pilosus ; cp, further, Field's notes in the Hexapla on Is. 18 21 
and 34 14. 


The suggestion of the versions (see above) that sa‘7r 
was a term for demons or a particular kind of demon is 
confirmed by the contexts of the five passages (including 
2 K.238) already mentioned. Thus in 15. 34:4 LILITH 
(g.v.) is also mentioned ; and although certain natural 
animals (e.2., wolves, jackals) are mentioned in the same 
connection both here and in Is.1321, they are not 
domestic animals like the goat ; moreover, we have the 
same combination of actual animals and demonic beings 
in an Assyrian description of devastation (С. Smith, 
Annals of Afur-bàni-pal; see Che. on Is. 1821). The 
association of demons with desert places was a prevalent 
element in popular belief (cp DEMONs, $ 3). Note, 
further, that the 3/7"; are described as dancing and 
calling to one another. In 2 К. 238 Lev. 177 and 2 Ch. 
11:5, where the 2d»moÀ of the i? герт and sacrifices 
offered to them are mentioned, the term may be used in 
derision of false and forbidden objects of worship in 
general—for which abundant parallels could be cited. 
In Lev.177, however, the association of the "т 
with the ' open field' (v. 5) suggests a connection, direct 
or indirect, with the cnstom or rite of sending a goat to 
Azazel on the day of Atonement (see AZAZEL). 

It remains to consider how far the séirim were a 
clearly defined class of demons and what were their 
special characteristics. We have really 
little more than the etymology to guide 
us. It is generally assumed, on the 
ground of the usual significance of 
sair, that they were goat-shaped. This is not im- 
probable, and if correct, the use of the term ' satyr' is 
sufficiently appropriate; only it must be remembered 
that we have no reason for attributing to the Hebrew 
conception the richer details that characterise the Greek. 
Some (e.g., Duhm; Marti, Gesch. d. Isr. Rel. 236) 
suggest that Azazel (cp above) was chief of the i rm ; 
we might then compare the relation to the Greek satyr. 
But this is not very probable (see Cheyne's paper in 
ZAT IW, 1895; and ср AZAZEL). Welthausen, on the 
other hand, seems inclined to limit his inference from 
the etymology to the Zazrzzess of these beings; sce 
Heid.) 135 f.; ® 151 f. where some Arabic parallels 
will be found. If jà'7r (=demon), in spite of being 
confined to exilic and post-exilic literature (for which 
there may be sufficient reason; cp DEMONS, § 1), is 
actually of early origin, probably it merely expressed 
the ‘hairiness’ of the demons; but if late, it was most 
probably chosen on account of its secondary sense (goat) 
because these beings were regarded as goat-shaped. 
Cp in general Boch. Hieroz. bk. vi. 7 ; Ges. Jes. 465. ; 
Baudissin, 57.1136 f. and the article ' Feldgeister' in 
РАКЕ; Mannhardt Wald- u. Feldkulte, ch. 3 ($ 8 
refers to a trace of Syrian goat spirits in a story of 
Iamblichus ). CB G. 


2. Character- 
istics of the 
sé Irim. 
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End; characte 2 
Family ($ 6). а 


Origi . 
Wars ($ 22). 


Saul DIN, Saal, as if ‘asked for, 8 56; according 
to Jastrow [JBZ 19 (1900) тот] ‘devoted,’ viz., to Yahwe; 
but see below [§ 1, midway]; caoyA [BAL ]) is tradition- 
ally regarded as the first king of Israel. His story has 
passed through phases little less various than that of 
David, with which it is so closely interlaced (see Davip). 
In its present form, indeed, it raises insoluble problems 
both of history and of character ; neither the outer nor 
the inner life of the heroic king is intelligible to us. 
Reluctant, therefore, as we may be to touch narratives 
which are universally interesting—though the interest 
partly arises from their enigmas—we cannot avoid criti- 
cising them, and we may be well assured that the gain 
which Will result from critical thoroughness will be far 
greater than the seeming loss. There cannot but bea 
more potent attraction in narratives which can be read 
more nearly as they were meant to be read ; and if the his- 
torical element turns out to be less than we have supposed, 
we can at any rate use it with some confidence, whilst in 
a secondary sense even the less historical elements are 
of documentary value for the period to which the tra- 
ditions in their present form can be shown to belong (see 
SAMUEL [Books]). 

The traditions agree (and we shall find good reason 
to accept the statement) that Saul was a Benjamite of 
Gibeah (18.91 1026 114 1534), though 
the most ingenious of our modern his- 
torians (Winckler) seeks to show that he was a Gileadite. . 
The short genealogy in 1 S. 91 represents his father KISH 
as a ‘son of Bechorath ' (APHIAH which follows is a cor- 
ruption of ‘Gibeah’), and in 102: Saul ben Kish is as- 
signed to the family called Marri [y.v.], while in 2 S. 
20: SHEBA the Benjamite, David's opponent, is called 
ben Bichri—7.e., a Bichrite (cp BECHER, and sce below 
on the ‘Bezek’ of 18.118). Taking these names 
Bechorath, Matri, and Bichri together, and noticing 
(5s reading uaxep in 1 S. 9r, it is difficult not to see 
that Saul's family, according to the tradition under- 


1. Origin. 


lying 9: and 1021, was known as Machirith (cp 
n"3a—mvz3 in 9:) or Jerahme'elith (cp 86); ср 


ICh.829/, where the origin of Kish is traced to 
Maachah (a corruption of Jerahme'el. In other 
words, the clan and family to which the first king be- 
longed were ultimately of semi-Jerahmeelite origin. 
Nevertheless the early writers were quite consistent in 
regarding Saul as a Benjamite, for the tribe of Benjamin 
(as its very name may perhaps indicate) had a strong 
Jerahmeelite element ; this is suggestively expressed in 
1 Ch. 77 f. where (by no mere arbitrary fiction) Jerimoth, 
at once son of Bela and son of Becher, is recognised as 
a Benjamite ; now JERIMOTH is certainly not= ' excel- 
sa' [Ges.] but one of the most unmistakable popular 
corruptions of Jerahme'el.! 

This theory suggests an explanation of the name of 
Saul's father Kish, which, in spite of the very plausible 
connection suggested by Robertson Smith (see col. 
2682), is perhaps best explained as a corruption of 
Cush (s:3) or Cushi (sz). Cush and Missur (Musri) 
were contiguous regions in N. Arabia; if there were 
Misrite elements in Israel (see Mosks, $ 4), there were, 
of course, equally developed Cushite elements. 

The name of the king himself does not admit of as 


1 It may no doubt be asserted that this way of regarding Saul 
was erroneous. It is said in x Ch. 7 14, of Machir, whose wife 
was МААСАН (= Jerahme'elith), that he was the son of Manasseh, 
and Winckler holds that Saul was not a Benjamite but a Manassite 
of Gilead. But surely the right view is that there were both 
northern and sonthern clans of Machirile (2.е., Jerahmeelite) 
affinities. According to 1 Ch. 8 29-33 Kish and Saul belonged to 
the sonthern Jerahmeelites (MAACAH). This is the theory exe 
pressed above. 
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ready an explanation, and it seems to have been very 

much misunderstood. ‘lhe key to it is 
1b. Name : : 

probably to be found in 18.128, where the 
and home. А 

name эк (Samuel) is expressly made 
equivalent to bisg (Saul), and connected (cp v. 20) with 
Мк (Габ), ‘to ask.’ It is at any rate plausible to 


suppose that Sémü'él and Sá'ül (also Ishmael and 
Shobal?) are modifications of a соттоп original,! viz., 
the southern elan-name Shema (=Sheba, 65? cauaa, 
Josh.192?) with the afformative 5 or 5w. It will be 
remembered that elsewhere Saul (SAUL, 2 ; SHAUL) is 
a N. Arabian name, given both to a Simeonite and to a 
Musrite ; also that Samuel, according to tradition, was 
a son of JEROHAM—Z.e., belonged to a elan which had 
Jerahmeelite (N. Arabian) affinities. It is even possible 
that the narrator who worked up the legends respecting 
Saul's connection with Samuel may have been ignorant 
of the seer's real name, and have selected for him one of 
two variants of the traditional name of the first king.? 

The view of the origin of the name ‘Saul’ here recommended 
may help to account tor the fact that ancient scribes were liable 
to confound the two names Saul and Samuel, for evidence of 
which it is enough to refer to r S. 11 7, where the rival readings 
Sey g (after Saul’) and эхли nx (afier Samuel’) stand 
side by side, and 1 S. 98 12, where the cry of the ‘ witch of Endor’ 
is said to have been called forth by the sight of ‘Samuel,’ a 
palpable error (as Perles has pointed ont) for ‘Saul.’ 


The true name of the first king, however, has prob- 
ably passed into oblivion, like so much besides connected 
with this dim far-off figure. 

The true name of Saul's native place is perhaps 
recoverable. It was most probably not Gibeath-shaul 
(EV Gibeah of Saul), but Gibeath-shalishah (Sixx and 
quos may reasonably be taken to be kindred forms); z.e., 
Shalishah was the name of the distriet in which this 
Gibeah was situated. Near it were (a) LAtstt, also 
ealled in MT Laishah and Zela (both corruptions of 
Shalishah), and (4) Gilgal or Beth-gilgal —7.e., very 
probably Beth-jerahmeel (see $ 6).  Beth-jerahmeel * (if 
we may adopt this name as the true one), which was 
apparently a walled city of some importance, may be 
regarded as the eentre of Saul's elan. As we shall 
presently see, it was the city which this hero relieved 
when in a very eritieal situation; it was also the place 
where his married daughter (see MERAB, PALTI) and 
his grandson (see MEPHIBOSHETH) resided, and where 
Sheba the Bichrite took refuge with his clansmen when 
pursued by Joab.” The restoration of the true name 
throws a bright light on a number of passages (cp 
GALLIM). 

It is a disputed point whether or no Saul was the first 
to realise the idea of kingly government. According to 
Winckler (GZ 256 157), the stories of 
Gideon, Abimelech, and Jephthah 
were brought into shape as justifications of the claim 
made by the Gileadite (?) Saul to the sovereignty of 
western Israel and to the possession of the religious 
eapital—Shechem. This theory is decidedly ingenious ; 
but it is more probable (see ISRAEL, $ то; GIDEON; 
but cp ABIMELECH, 2) that Gideon was, strictly 


1c, Predecessors ? 


1 For the same idea somewhat differently applied see Wi. 
GI 2224, КА T) 225. This scholar's own explanation of буке 
is fully set forth in АЛА 708), 4c. ; the Hebrew name ( * asked ) 
is the literal translation of 221 purussé, ‘the oracle-god,’ a title 
of Sin, 1he moon-god. 

2 Cp Sayce, //7bbert Lectures (1887), 52. ‘Sheba,’ too, was 
hardly the birth-name of the Bichrite mentioned in 2 S. 201. 

3 ХароутА represents бум іп Gen. 4610 (A), 1 S. 11 r3 (B*) 
15 (BA), 15 12 (B), while XaovA represents byin in 1 S. 15 12 
(D). 

4 There were, of course, different places called Beth-jerahmeel. 
Cp Слїлам, SACK (4). 

5 The passage (2 5. 2014 4) should probably be read thus, 
Апа Sheba passed on to Beth-jerahme'el, and all the Bichrites 
(Jerahmeelites) assembled and went in after him. And they 
came and besieged him in Beth-jerahme’el’; hence in v. 18 sax 
should be буйт]. In v.14 way (b52) should be pav, and 
abse beng should be qoum ; the following words лоро mr 
should be Умут ma (an early correction). Other references to 
* Deth-jerahmeel' probably underlie certain corrupt words in 
Am. 1 3 Hos. 10 r4 (see Crit. Bi.). 
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speaking, the first Israelitish king. It remains true, 
however, that Saul is the first king of a section of 
the Israelites of whom fairly definite traditions are pre- 
served, and it is to these traditions, not all equally trust- 
worthy, that we now direct our attention. 
Traditions of much interest respecting Saul have come 
down to us from a school of writers trained under pro- 
m phetie influenee. According to these, 
1d. Traditions, it was a seer called Samuel! who, by 
his preternatural insight, recognised in the son of Kish 
the destined ‘captain’ or ‘ prinee’ (zágid, see PRINCE) 
of united Israel (1 S. 916). This patriotic Israelite (see 
SAMUEL) is introduced to us going up to the ddmah of 
an unnamed city to ‘ bless the ѕаєгібсе' and partake of 
the sacrificial гери. Ву a happy aceident—as it 
seems—Saul, on a journey in search of his father's 
lost asses, appears before him, and timidly asks the 
way to the seer's house. At onee Samuel (who, if a 
member of a Jerahmeclite clan, would perhaps recog- 
nise Saul) discloses his identity. He treats his visitor 
with marked consideration, and on the morrow, 
in strict privaey, communicates to him a divine oracle 
respeeting him.2 At the same time he solemnly апоіпіѕ 3 
and then kisses him (see SALUTATIONS). Finally, to 
strengthen Saul's faith, he speeifies three remarkable 
experiences which the favourite of heaven will have as 
he returns home. One was that he would meet two 
men (see RACHEL’S SEPULCHRE) who would give news 
respecting the lost asses and would mention the paternal 
anxiety of Kish. Another was that three pilgrims whom 
he would also meet (see TABOR) would be so struck by 
his bearing that they would salute him and offer him a 
present of two loaves. The third sign was that Saul 
would meet a company of z25;';;m in a state of frenzy 
(see PROPHET, § 4), and would be seized upon by the 
spirit of Yahwé and pass into the same state (calling out 
perhaps for the advent of Israel's war-god to lead his 
people to vietory). All this, we are told, came to pass ; 
yet it was not this, but the disclosures of the seer Samuel, 
whieh transformed Saul’s nature, and made him a true 
king (109). 
In about a month’s time Saul was called upon to 
justify the seer's selection. So at least the true text of 
А ‚„ 15.111 (preserved by G)# tells us. 
1e. bei aie ge C A however, rejects the words 
cory: which assert a month's interval, as not 
belonging to the original tradition. According to this 
scholar, it is quite a fresh account of Saul and his origin 
that we have in т S. 111-11, the original story having 
been recast when, to soothe patriotic feelings, theGileadite 
hero was converted into а Benjamite. .\fter undoing 
what he regards as the work of the later editor of the 
tradition, Winckler arrives at this simple statement of 
fact which he considers to be authentic. Nahash, king 
of the Ammonites, was besieging the city of JABESH in 
Gilead, and pressing it hard. By a bold stroke, akin 
to that related, Winckler thinks, by anticipation in 
Judg.7 (see GIDEON), Saul relieved the eity (v. тт), 
which appears to have been his birthplace.? The 
points which seem to Winckler to foree upon us the 
view that Saul was a Jabeshite are three—(r) the tra- 


1 According to Winckler (G/2 151), Zuph in Mt. Ephraim, 
whence the earlier prophetic legend brought Samuel, was within 
the ancient limits of Benjamin. See, however, ZuPH. | 

2 The relation between the prince-elect and the seer reminds 
us of the traditions respecting Elisha as a king-maker (r К. 
1915/2 K. 81393). No doubt it appeared natural to the pro- 
phelic school of narrators. Observe that there is an omission in 
the MT of 1 S. 10 1 (see Var. Bib.) which can be supplied from 
05. The sentence dropped out by homocoteleuton. 

3 Whether this is historical may be doubted (see Smend, 
Rel.-gesch.(?) 66, n. 1). А 

4 kai ёуєиібт ws merà mva (ВА); каї éyévero pera uva 
nuepav (L) MT has granna ^n (кої éyevifo ws kopevav ILD); 
BL points to a Heb. text in which wma and tan both had a 


lace at the end of 1 S. 1026, giving not only a wrong reading 

ut a wrong connection. For clearly 111 is a continuation of 
the narrative which breaks off at 1016. See Н. P. Smith. 

5 So, not only GZ 2 but also KA Т\З) 227. 
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dition in r S. 3111-13 relative to the pious care of the 
Jabeshites for the bones of Saul and his sons, (2) the 
stand made by Sanl's son and heir ISHBOSHETH, as king 
of E. Israel, at Mahanaim, and (3) the legendary state- 
ment in Judg. 218-14 that Jabesh-gilead sent no warriors 
against the offending tribe of Benjamin, and (virtually) 
recognised the right of connubium enjoyed by Jabeshites 
and Benjamites. 

Winekler's conclusion, however, though plausible 
(cp MANASSEH, $ 4), cannot well be admitted. As to 

›„ (3), the statement in Judg. 218-14 does 
Ыы 29 8 indeed imply the currency of a belief in 
90TY. the connection between the Benjamite 
king Saul and Jabesh-gilead, but in its present form (the 
text is, in the opinion of the present writer, in need of 
revision) it is too late to have any eritical value. As 
to (2), Ishbosheth's stand at Mahanaim could only 
prove that Saul's sovereignty extended in some degree 
to Gilead. As to (1), the statement in the traditional 
text of 1 S. 3111-13 is impossible, if, as the present writer 
believes, the place where the bodies! of Saul and his sons 
were exposed on the wall was, aceording to the original 
tradition, not Beth-shan, but some southern town, such 
as Eshean (Josh.1552), Ze., perhaps Beer-sheba? (ep 
ESHEAN, ASHAN). Who the friends of Saul really 
were, we shall see later; Jabeshites of Gilead, they 
most eertainly were not. 

Saul therefore was not a Gileadite but a Benjamite. 
'The difficulty arising out of the improbable geographical 
statement in 1 5.93 / (see SHALISHA, ZUPH), and out of 
the statement in the traditional text (rejected) of 15. 
31 11-13 (so far as it refers to Deth-shan and the Jabesh- 
ites), must be met by stricter criticism of the text. 
Underlying * Tabesh-gilead’ there must be the name of 
some place easily accessible from Saul's home at Gibeah.? 
What that name is, no one who has studied the errors 
of the scribes, both in МТ and in 65, can doubt for a 
moment. Itis Beth-gilgal, 7.e., Beth-jerahmeel, a place- 
name to whieh we have already been introdueed—the 
city intended was in the S. of Benjamin near Gibeah 
and Anathoth ; and the foes who threatened the eity 
and all Benjamin besides,* were not the Ammonites but 
the ‘ Amalekites '—z.e., a branch of the Jerahmeelites 
(poy was miswritten for popy-b5wonv; cp Judg. 313), 
the name of whose king was Achish (рок), as we should 
probably read for * Nahash' (vmi; see NAHASH). И 
may be noticed in passing that the danger to which Beth- 
jerahmeel was exposed from the №. Arabians was, in 
the opinion of the present writer, not always averted ; 
in Hos. 1014 and Am. 13 there is possibly a reference to 
the cruel conduct of the Salmzeans (nearly = Cushites) at 
their conquest either of this fortress or of a fortress 
with the same name in the Negeb. See SALMA. 

‘The place where the Israelites mustered in obedienee 
to Saul's summons was Bezek (1 S. 118), which on the 
supposition that the distressed city was in Gilead is 
suitably identified with Khirbet Ibzik. If so, there will 
appear to be two plaees ealled Bezek, for in Judg. 14 /. 
we meet with a Bezek? which is undeniably in the S. of 
Palestine (see BEZEK}. 

1f, however, the threatened city was in Benjamin, and the foes 
were Jerahmeelites from the extreme S., it is probable that 


the warriors who responded to Saul were from Benjamin and 
{тот the territory farther S., and that the  mustering 


1 On 1 Ch. 10 ro see HEAD. Я 

2 Not unfrequently in P’s lists we find a corrupt variant of a 
place-name presented as the name of a fresh place. 

3 This has a close bearing on the criticism of Judg. 218-14 
(referred to above). 

4 1 S. 112 has been thoroughly misunderstood owing to textual 
corruption. For 1933 we should certainly -ead эрэл Тһе 
passage then becomes, ‘that 1 stop up to y»ur loss every foun- 
tain of Benjamin’ (cp 2 K. 225). рапа 3 сап be confounded in 
Aramaic characters; cp @®ВА'5 [e]uaBers ‘п 1 S. 129 for rg» 

5 * Adoni-bezek' in Judg. 15 % is probably a combination of 
two clan-names +ул (from *33y ; see PARADISE, $ 7) and 73 
(see above). Cp ‘Adonikam’ and ‘Adoniram,’ where ‘kam’ 
and ‘ram' represent fragments of ‘ Jerahmeel.’ 
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place was in (or, less probably, to the S. of) the district 
occupied by Saul’s clan. Of * Bezek' we know nothing ; but a 
southern clan-name +353 is attested by the name д°дчд and by 
the place-name nat (near Tekoa) Most probably, however, 
we should read, for prz, not 433, but 453; BECHER [g.c.] was 
in fact one form of the name of Saul's clan. The proceedings of 
the heroic leader thus beccme geographically clear; ‘Gilgal’ in 
1 5.1112-15 may be emended into ‘ Jerahmeel,’ Ze, Beth- 
jerahmeel, the name of the central place of Saul's clan. 

Naturally enough, sueh an important event as the 
relief of Beth-jerahmeel (Jabesh-gilead) led to the 

18. King of recognition of Sanl as king of Benjamin 
Benjamin. (v. 14 is rightly regarded by Driver as re- 
daetional, and may beomitted). Possibly 
other tribes, too, recognised him as in a qualified 
sense their king by sending him presents, so that 
they might profit in time of need by his proved 
ability in warfare ; but of this no certainty is attainable. 
'The thoroughly antique action ! ascribed to Saul in 1 S. 
117 has been placed in a wrong setting. The compiler 
gives no hint that the action referred to made the war a 
holy war, and he represents the pieces of flesh as having 
been sent throughout all Israel. Itis not likely, however, 
that other clans besides those inost nearly connected 
with Saul and those which were in equal danger from 
the Jerahmeelites (on the significant notice in 1 5.817 
[emended text] respecting ‘the men of Israel that were 
in Jerahmeelite Arabia’ see $ 4с) were summoned to 
his standard. Saul was by no means king of all Israel ; 
that distinction was reserved for David. 

Still in sneh turbulent times even this moderate 
dominion demanded all the energy and fervent 
patriotism of the rnler, who was certainly no mere lad 
at his succession, though his precise age is not recorded.? 
The words in т 5. 117 ‘whosoever comes not out after 
Saul,'? suggest that Sanl was already well-known as a 
bold warrior. The story in 15.93/74, which presents 
him as a youthful and modest dependent of his father 
Kish, does not inspire us with confidence ; indeed the 
whole connection of Saul with an individual called 
Samuel is historically not free from doubt. 

According to the tradition, Saul now returned to his 
home at GIBEAH. From 15.182 it would seem that 

З one of his first regal acts was to collect a 
сс small army of Israelitish warriors. Prob- 
ably they were chietly Benjamites under the leadership of 
Abner; it is a plausible hypothesis of Winckler that 
Benjamin was at that time by no means ' the sinallest of 
the tribes of Israel' (1 S. 921), and that its territory was 
more extensive than in the later period, after it had been 
eonquered (?) by David.* This view of the composition 
of the army agrees with 1 S. 226 f; where Saul is described 
as in Gibeah, surrounded by Benjamites,? when he pro- 
nounced an unjust sentence on the priests of Yahwe. It 
is probable, however, that he had also (like David) a 
bodyguard composed of foreigners, if жїн (v. 17 


1 For the archzeological origin of the custom referred to see 
WRS Rel. Sent.(2) 402, who illustrates from: Lucian and Zeno- 
hius, and notices the parallel statement in Judg.129. The 
narrative in Judg. 19-21 has been much edited, the statement 
referred to is partly connected with a mythological story relative 
to creation (see 5ором, 8 9), partly with an antique sacrificial rite 
(cp Schwally, Semzt. Aviegsaltertiimer, 154). Those who par- 
took of the sacrificial pieces of flesh which Saul sent round became 
consecrated persons whom no enemy could harm. The later 
compilers of the story of Saul had forgotten this; but it is the 
duty of the historical critic, so far as he can, to get hehind their 
compilation, and restore the original setting of misunderstood 
traditions, 

2 15.131 рїуев по sense. Most critics since Wellhausen regard 
it as a gloss, and read *. . . years old was Saul when he began 
to reign, and he reigned . . . years over Israel.’ The glossator 
did not venture to fill np the number of years. This involves 
regarding ny before mjw as a corrupt duplication of*y See, 
however, Driver and Lohr, ad /ec. Klostermann’s theory seems 
too complicated. Р 

3 The following words ‘ [and] after Samuel’ are а variant, as 
pou already. Я А 

The conquest may be obscurely referred (о in Judg. 20. 
Similarly, it seems, Néldeke (col. 536, п. 3). |, 

5 On 1 S. 226 see TAMARISK; on ‘уе Benjamites,’v. 7, see 

Crit. Bib. 
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'runners') is, as the present writer suspects, a mutil- 
ation and corruption of Zàrephiüthim (Zarephathites). 
These foreigners, however, were virtually Israelites ; 
they had adopted Israelitish reverence for the persons 
of the priests of Yahwé, whom they refused to massacre 
at the bidding of the enraged king (v. 17). It was 
Doeg an 'Aramite' (see 1 5. 218 [7], 6594)! who, ac- 
cording to the narrative, out of hatred for David 
performed the dreadful act, for which, after David had 
come to the throne, a stern penalty was (not indeed by 
David) exacted (2 S. 21). 

The historical character of the massacre (apart from 
the details) cannot be doubted ; but the real cause of it 

т. is not clear. Наа the priestly clan 
2b. Philistines. of Gibeon, like Samuel (a typical 
personage), ‘rejected’ Saul as king? Наа they 
really espoused the cause of a pretender, and so 
done all in their power to paralyse Sauls patriotic 
activity? However that may be, we must not forget the 
arduous nature of the task to which Saul had braced 
himself. Не had to put an end to the disastrous in- 
cursions of a powerful enemy, the name of which is 
given as PéliStim (d\Ad@uAGL) Or PHILISTINES (0.2. ]. 
'The correctness of this name is generally accepted, but 
has, elsewhere by the present writer (see PELETHITES, 
ZAREPHATH), been questioned, In particular, there 
are passages in the narrative which is commonly used 
as evidence for David's outlawry, but may really be a 
transformed, distorted version of a tradition of a struggle 
between Saul and David (so Winckler), and also in the 
account of the closing scene of Saul's life, and of David's 
subsequent exploits, which force the present writer to 
hold that the Zarephathites—excluding those who had ex- 
patriated themselves and joined Saul's bodyguard— were, 
together with their neighbours the ' Amalekites,' the true 
enemies of Saul and for a time at least of David after 
him (see PELETHITES, REHOBOTH, ZAREPHATH). Ina 
word, the so-called ‘ Philistines’ are Zarephathites, and 
their centre was not the ‘ Philistian sea-coast ' but the 
NEGEB [g.v]. 

A striking account is given by one of the narrators of 
the opening of the war against the ‘ Philistines’ (1 5.13) 
—of course, before the massacre just referred 10. 
Jonathan (whose relation to Saul the writer assumes to 
be well-known) had offered an open insult to the 
‘Philistines’ (v. 3); we may perhaps suppose that it 


was an insult which affected their religion.? The 
‘Philistines’ mustered in force to avenge it. Affrighted 
at their appearance, the Israelites took refuge in 


mountain-hollows, or erossed over into Gad and Gilead. 
From the camp at Michmash (opposite Geba where the 
outrage had been committed) the ‘ Philistines’ plundered 
the country, secure of mecting with no opposition, 
because few of the Israelites had any weapons (1 S. 
1319-22; cp FoRK). Only six hundred men, we are 
told, remained with Saul at ‘the border of Gibeah’; 
but one of these was no less than Jonathan. This brave 
man, together with his armour-bearer, is said to have 
performed a most audacious exploit {т S. 14 ; on the text 


1 By Aramite we mean ‘ Jerahmeelite’. There is some reason 
to think that Doeg was one of the ps3 or rather Zarephathites 
(cp Grátz's view, col. 1124). For some new evidence see Crit. 
Bib, BL has 'Ióovuatos. 

2 ‘Garrison ' (EV) is not a probable rendering of 2°). Like 
3x3 in the Hadad inscription found near Zenjirli, the word 
might mean either ‘prefect’ or ‘pillar.’ The meaning ‘pillar’ 
is to be preferred (cp, however, ISRAEL, § 13). Jonathan would 
have slain more than one person, and рма; seems to point to 
some religious insult. Probably we should read n3", ‘he 
shattered’ (Klo.). A sacred pillar seems to be meant; we need 
not emend 285) into NZD (cp JEHOSHAPHAT, n. 2, col. 2352; 
Рнокм1слА, $ 9). In 10 5for ‘the hill of God’ (onder пр) read 
obse ny2i 'Gibeah of the Jerabmeelites.' ‘ Jerahmeelites’ 
and 'Zarephathites' (=‘ Philistines’) are ‘synonymous terms. 
The sacred pillar of the Zarephathites (Philistines) caused the 
place to be called * Gibeah of the Jerahmeelites.’ From 133 it 
appears that Geba is meant. 
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of vv. 4 f. see MICHMASH). His object was to surprise 
the outpost of the,enemy, whose duty it was to watch 
the steep ravine between Geba on the S. and Mich- 
mash on the N. (the Маду es-Suwenit). ‘The two men 
went secretly down into the valley below Geba, as if on 
their way to the caves where the timid Israelites were 
hidden. There is in fact a line of such caves on both 
sides of the wady, and they are practically impregnable 
(cp MICHMASti)}. Greeted with scoffs by the enemy, 
who noticed their first movements, Jonathan and his 
follower afterwards disappeared from view, and climbed 
up on the other side.) The Philistine outpost was 
thrown into confusion by the sudden appearance of the 
two men. Jonathan, fatigued as he was with his climb, 
smote right and left, and his armour-bearer quickly 
despatched the wounded. The ‘spoilers' fled in dismay, 
and the general panic—so the legend says— was 
heightened by an earthquake (see EARTHQUAKE), 
Then Saul, who had (somewhat strangely) been tarry- 
ing under the pomegranate tree ‘in the border of Geba’ 
(142; see GIBEAH, § 1; MIGRON), arose, and discover- 
ing the absence of Jonathan and his follower, applied to 
the priest for guidance. Before there was time, however, 
for Ahijah to bring forward the Ернор [g.v.], circum- 
stances had made the duty of the slowly moving king clear 
tohim. Promptly he led his little band against the dis- 
ordered enemy. At once those Israelites who had been 
compelled to serve with the ‘ Philistines’ withdrew, and 
joined the patriots. The ‘ Philistines’ were seen hurry- 
ing wildly towards Bethel across the watershed and 
down the steep descent of Aijalon. In hot chase the 
Israelites followed them. The story is vividly told, 
and is evidently ancient. How far is it trustworthy 2 
Certainly it cannot be a pure romance; but Winckler 
has called attention to some very doubtful elements, and 
to these the present writer must now add the designation 
of the oppressors of the Israelites by the name of 
‘ Philistines.’ 

We have also an account of a battle between the 
Israelites and the Philistines in the valley of Elah 
(rather, ha-Elah), or, as the scene appears to be 
otherwise described, in Ephes-dammim (1 S.17J.). 
'The chief point in it, however, is the encounter of 
David with Goliath, which appears to be a reflection 
of the story of Elhanan and Goliath in 2 5. 2119, where 
the scene of the combat is at Gob (= REHOBOTH). 
Probably ‘mek hd-élih and é¢phes-dammim аге cor- 
ruptions respectively of ‘mek jerahme'el and ‘Emek 
drammim, synonymous phrases (drammim = jerah- 
me'elim) for the valley of Jerahmee]l (=the wddy el- 
Afiih?). It is important to mention this here, to 
prepare the reader for the change in our view of the 
localities of the last fatal fight (' Gilboa ') necessitated 
by our criticism of the text (see $ 4). As has been 
shown elsewhere, the period as well as the scene of the 
traditional fight with Goliath is misstated in 1 5. 18. 

According to the statement in 1 S. 1447 f., Saul had 
various other wars in which he was uniformly successful. 

3. Oth It is doubtful from what source this passage 

: ӨГ is derived. Evidently the writer is an 

wars. admirer of Saul, for he does not scruple 
to transfer exploits ascribed by tradition to David 
(2 5. 812)? to his neglected predecessor. The text of 
the passage needs rectification, and should probably 
run thus (see Crit. Bib.)— 


And when Saul had taken the kingdom over Israel [he 
fought against all his enemies round about, against Muzur, 
against the Amalekites, against. Jerahmeel-Missur, and against 
the Zarephathites, and whithersoever he turned, he was 


1 Cp Miller, The Least ofall Lands, 104; also Conder, Tent- 
work, 2114 f 

22 5.812 should probably run thus, or nearly thus (see 
Crit. Bib., but cp Davin, 8 8), ‘From Aram, and from Missur, 
and from the Amalekites, and from the Zarephathites, and from 
the spoil of Hadad, the Rehobothite, king of Missur.’ On 
‘Aram’ (Ze, Jerahmeel), as an emendation of ‘Edom,’ ср 
JoKTHEEL, $ 2; REZIN; SALT, VALLEY OF; ZAIR; ОНАН. 
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victorious], he showed valour; he smote Amalek, and rescued 
Israel out of the hand of his spoiler. 

'Thus in its original form the passage was not the 
close of a history of Saul (Wellh. CH 246 f.), but 
rather an introduction to the story of the campaign 
against ‘Amalek,’ which is, in fact, the only war of 
Saul described at any length in our traditions before 
the tragedy of Mt. ‘Gilboa ' (see т S. 15, and ep AGAG, 
BESOR, HAVILAH, SHUR, TELAIM, SAMUEL). 

The narrative suffers greatly from the want of pre- 
liminary explanations. Are we to suppose that the 
bands of raiders had already forced their way to Saul's 
territory? Ог should we rather assume that the clans 
to the S. of Benjamin had appealed for aid to the king's 
generosity? In order to answer these questions we 
must read the notice of Sauls expedition against 
‘Amalek’ in the light of the new but indispensable 
theory (see above) that his warfare was chietly with the 
Sarephathites (Péli$tim being a corruption of Ѕагё- 
phathim as ‘Amalek’ is a distortion of Jerahme'elim). 
It may be assumed that if these raiders penetrated into 
Saul's kingdom (the territory of Benjamin was then 
perhaps more extensive than afterwards), the Amale- 
kites (Jerahmeelites), whom we can only with some 
difficulty distinguish from the Zarephathites, were not 
less successful. It is true, the details respecting Samuel 
are, from a critical point of view, questionable. But 
we may perhaps accept the statement (so much more 
creditable, rightly considered, to Saul than to Samuel) 
that on a certain point of religious tradition the seers 
represented by Samuel were more conservative than the 
king. The statement is that Samuel was highly dis- 
pleased because, after Saul had ‘utterly destroyed’ 
(mama) all ‘the warriors’ (сул) of Amalek, he spared 
Agag and ‘ the best of the sheep and the oxen’ (vv. 8 /), 
thus violating the fundamental religious custom (see 
BAN) of devoting enemies taken in war, and even the 
animals which belonged to them, to the wrathful God of 
Israel (cp 1 S. 2818). Still this, even if correct, was 
surely not the only or the chief reason why the seer 
(ог the seers?) broke off intercourse with the king. As 
most agree, there was some other cause for the breach 
which can only be divined. 

We must not, of course, underrate the benefit of the 
application of methodical criticism to the corrupt proper 
names in this section (ch. 15); see BEsoR, HAVILAH, 
SHUR, TELAIM, and especially JERAHMEEL. Thus, in 
v.2 we should do well to read, ‘I have marked that 
which Jerahmeel did to Israel' (the hostile section of 
the great Jerabmoeelite people is intended), and should 
-emend ‘Amalek’ and ‘Amalekites’ throughout ac- 
cordingly. In v. х2 the word ‘Jerabmeel’ has under- 
gone fresh transformations which obscure the narrative. 
Not improbably we should read, ‘It was told Samuel 
(saying), Saul came to Jerahmecl, and, behold he 
destroyed the Jerahmeelites, and went down to Gilgal’ 
{т Seer see буту, Nib. ) These gains are of the 
utmost value from the point of view of intelligibility. 
It is to be feared, however, that no textual criticism 
can make the narrative quite satisfactory as a piece of 
history. First of all, the success of Saul's expedition 
is evidently much exaggerated. If the ‘Amalekites’ 
had really been so completely crushed, we cannot 
believe that they would so soon have recovered from 
their overthrow. Next, the rupture between Samuel 
and the king (as was remarked above) is by no 
means fully intelligible. H. P. Smith considers the 
‘rejection’ of Saul by Samuel in the name of his God 
to be an imaginary justification of the anointing of 
David as king; if David was to be anointed, it was 
clear that Saul must have been rejected. We may also 
plausibly hold that the ‘ rejection’ seemed to the ancients 
to account for Saul's subsequent calamity. It remains 
true, however, that the cause of the ‘rejection’ given 


in r S. 15 is far from adequate. 
As an additional reason it was related (т S. 13 72-15а) that 
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Saul had offered a sacrifice himself instead of waiting for 
Samuel, and (.he object of the narrative in 1 S. 25 4-25 can 
hardly have been different) that before the fatal struggle on 
* Gilboa' Saul applied to a necromancer at En-dor (see ENDon; 
Harop, WELL or)—an act of infidelity to \ ahwé which naturally 
deprived Saul of the protection of his God. A modern historian 
(Kittel, //is¢. 2136) suggests а more critical reason, which, how- 
ever, is not entirely satisfactory. He thinks that the estrange- 
ment of Samuel from Saul may have heen caused by Saul's 
continued inattention to the fate of the ark, and his want of 
comprehension of the peculiar religious character of Israel. 


It is usual (in spite of the parallel feature in the 
legend of Alexander!) to accept the report of Saul's 
morbid melancholy alternating with fits of 


4а. Saul's y E { 
passion as historical, and to connect with 
melancholy. = 7. i : : 
it his first acquaintance with David (cp 
MADNESS). Certainly there was enough in the 


manifold difficulty of the king's position to affect his 
mind injuriously ; but the circumstances in connec- 
tion with which it is mentioned do not inspire us with 
much confidence. The whole story of Saul's relations 
with David, which has in general been regarded as 
founded on fact (see DAVID, $$ 1-4), has received a 
great shock from the investigations of Winckler. Apart 
from some questionable details in this scholar's criticism, 
it appears to be at any rate very unsafe to follow the 
tradition in its present form. ‘That David early became 
attached to Saul, partly by loyalty, partly by a family 
tie (ср MERAB, MICHAL), as the narratives represent, is, 
in the light of Winckler's criticism, very improbable. 
David appears to have been an ambitious freebooter 
from the Negeb who sought to carve out a realm for 
himself (see JUDAH, $$ 4 /.), starting first of all from 
* Adullam '—z.e., the southern ‘Carmel’ (Jerabmeel)— 
and afterwards, when that attempt was baffled, renewing 
his enterprise from Halüsah (‘Ziklag'). Of course, to 
say this, is not to deny that he may have possessed 
some attractive qualities in which Saul was deficient, 
and which not only favoured his ambitious schemes, but 
also facilitated the idealising process of later narrators. 
We now hasten on to the pathetic closing scene of thc 
life of the hapless king. 
We have two versions of the ancient tradition: a, 
chaps. 28 and 31 belong to one document ; 4, chaps. 27 
29 f. and 2 S. 1 belong to another.? 
4b. Last battle. In a the camp of the ‘ Philistines' is 
placed at Shunem ; in 4 at APHEK [g.v.] In a we 
have the strangely fascinating story of the ‘witch of 
Endor'; in 4, a great deal of interesting information 
respecting David, who was at that time at Ziklag or 
rather Halüsah, a vassal of Achish (or Nahash?), king 
of Gath or REHOBOTH [g.z.] in the Negeb. Тһее are 
also differences between the two accounts relative to the 
death of Saul. Neither of the two stories makes it clear 
what the precise object of the ‘Philistines’ was. An 
able geographer holds that they sought ‘either to 
subjugate all the low country and so confine Israel 
to the hills, or else to secure their caravan route to 
Damaseus and the East from Israel's descents upon it. 
by the roads from Bezek to Beth-shan and across 
Gilboa’ (G. A. Smith, Z/G 402). Hence, when Saul 
had taken up his position on Mt. Gilboa (or rather 
Haggilboa ya$3q), which is taken to be the ridge running 
SE. from the eastern end of the great central plain, the 
* Philistines' did not hesitate toattack him on his superior 
position (see GILBOA ; HAROD, WELL OF). To dislodge 
him was imperative, because from Gilboa he could 
descend at will either on Jezreel or on the Jordan 
valley. Before the battle, as one of the documents 
states, the despondent king, who neither by dreams, 
nor by Urim, nor by prophets could obtain any oraele 
from Yahwe (28615), applied to a female r:ecromancer 
at En-dor, of whom he had heard froni his servants. 
In former times he had done all in his power to ex- 
terminate such magicians from his realm ; but now he 
relapsed into the ancient superstition (see DIVINATION, 


1 Winckler, G72 172. A 
2 See Н. P. Smith, Sauel, Introd. pp. xxiv 4 
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84)  Aecordingly the necromancer called up the shade 
of Samuel, who disclosed the terrible fact that on the 
morrow the king would die, and his army would be 
worsted, as a punishment for his disobedience in the 
matter оѓ‘ Amalek,'! On hearing this, Saul fell to the 
ground; it is added that he had not eaten bread the 
whole day and the whole night, yet he could hardly be 
induced to break his fast. After this meal, we are told, 
Saul and his servants 'rose up and went away that 
night’ (2820-25). It is impossible to decide how far the 
story is based on faet.? As it stands, it appears to be 
meant as an explanation of Saul's desertion by his God 
(see 8 3). Whether in any degree historical or not, 
the narrative is highly natural, though considerable 
doubt attaches to the place-name, En-dor (see ENDOR ; 
HaAROD, WELL OF; and the eriticism below). 

Thus far we have provisionally assumed the єоггесі- 
ness of the MT. There is, however, a strong prob- 
ability that the text of both forms of 
the tradition is vitiated by a great 
misunderstanding, and that here, as 
in many other cases, there is an underlying tradition 
very different from that represented by the text. The 
geographical obscurity of the present text of r S. 98 f. 
31, is undeniable; one may therefore naturally suspect 
corruption. It is, moreover, difficult to believe that the 
form ‘Philistines’ is correct in chaps. 23 f. and 81, 
when elose by (30:5; see PELETHITES) it has only 
been introduced by a textual error. ‘The ease is very 
similar to that of a passage in the famous elegy 
(2 S. 120). Whatever we may think of ‘Gath’ (the 
name is far from certain—see REHOBOTH), we can 
hardly say that the mention of ' Ashkelon' was to be 
expected, and even if we defend ‘ Philistines,’ we 
cannot assert that ‘uncircumcised’ forms a natural 
parallel to it.? — *Jezreel' (т 5. 29111) needs no cor- 
rection; the place intended is the Jezreel in the 
hill-country of Judah, not far from Carmel (Ze, 
Jerahmeel), to which David's wife .Ahinoam by birth 
belonged. But the other names have been partly 
corrupted, partly manipulated, by an editor, till à com- 
pletely false geographical setting of the narrative has 
been produced. ‘The scene of the military operations 
has been supposed to be in the N., whereas it was really 
in the S. 1t is not the least of the arguments for the 
correctness of this view that it enables us to emend and 
explain a historical notice (т S. 317) which has been a 
great trouble to commentators (see ISRAEL, $ 16, and 
cp HPsm.), but may, with the utmost probability, 
be read thus :—' Апа when the men of Israel who were 
in Arab-jerahmeel [7.e., Jerahmeel in N. Arabia] saw 
that the men of Saul had tled and that Saul and bis 
sons were dead, they forsook the cities and fled, and 
the Zarephathites eame and dwelt in them.’ The cities 
referred to are the ‘cities of the Jerahmeelites,’ where, 
according to т 5. 3029, ‘elders of Judah’ had quite 
lately been residing. 

We must briefly indicate the emendations referred 10; 
the names form the skeleton of the history. For ‘Shunem’ 
(ony, 15.254) and ' Beth-shan' Gy pma, 15. 3110) it is the 
simplest course to read 'Eshean' Goen) and ' Beer-sheba’ 
(улу луд). The same place is no doubt intended by both 
forms; see Esnean. Perhaps Гуз (29 1) should be niea кат 
Maon.’ For ‘Gilboa’ (3953) or rather Haggilboa (yz*im) we 
should restore ‘Amalek’ (p»z;) or 'Jerahmecl" (Syont); 
so, too, in 2 S. 12r. For ‘to Aphek’ (apax, 291) we should 
read ‘to Gibeah' (ny21: the same error is probable in 
Josh. 15 53; cp also my in 9 r [see АрнгАн]); the * Gibeah ' of 
Josh.1557 (see GiBEAH, 1) or that of Judg.71 seems to be 
meant. ‘The house of Ashtaroth ' (maney ma, 3110) should 
probably be * Beth-sarephath’ (дулу p'a), better known to us as 


4c. Emenda- 
tions of names. 


1 Probably the original tradition represented the * Amalekites’ 
and the ‘Philistines’ as allied on this occasion, so that the 
retribution to Saul wonld be exactly proportioned to his guilt. 

2 Stade (СГ 1 255) rejects the narrative; ср Schwally, Das 
Leben nach dem Tode, 137 Budde and Kittel, on the other 
hand, accept it as historical. 

3 The fourth line of the stanza ought, like the others, to 
contain an ethnic name. 
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* Beth-pelet’ (ybs peg, rather pbs гд, where nbs comes from 
nass [see PELErHrTES]); the situation is snitable. ‘ Jabesh- 
gilead’ (# 1) should Le *Beth-gilgal'; ‘Ziklag’ should be 
Halüsah, and Endor (434 Ps) should be En-‘araid (any D» 
In Judg. 7 1 En-háród is combined with Gibeath-hammoreh or 
rather Gibeath-jerahmeel [see Мокен], and in 2 5.2325 a 
Harodite and a Paltite are mentioned together ; Arad and Beth- 
peleg (* En-dor' and ‘ Beth-ashtaroth ”) are, if our explanations 
are correct, mentioned as in the same district in the narrative 
which contains chaps. 20 31. То pass now to the clegy : the 
true names in 2 S. 120 are Rehoboth, Halüsah, Sarephathim, 
and Jerahme’élim.2 

These, then, are in all probability the historical 
circumstances of the great crisis. The Zarephathites, 


probably with the aid of the ' Amalek- 


4d. Saul's : ; 
À ,, ites’ (ср 2 S.1620), were on their 
i ы march northwards; David, lord of 


Halüsah (ZiKLAG), narrowly escaped 
accompanying them. Saul and his army went to meet 
the enemy, hoping to deal them such a blow as 
would effeetually stop their incursions. He encamped, 
shifting bis position from Maon by Jezreel (291, 
emended text) to the hills near ‘Carmel’ (Ze., Jerah- 
meel), one of which we suppose to have been 
specially ealled Gibeah or Gibcath-jerahmeel. — It 
was at this Gibeah (certainly not at any place called 
'Aphek') that the Zarephathites encamped. Not 
far off was Arad, whither Saul may perhaps have 
gone to consult a necromancer ; Arad was presumably 
one of the 'cities of the Jerahmeclites’ (1 5. 8029) 
oceupied by the Judahites. The original encampment 
of the Zarephathites was probably at Beersheba,? and it 
was perhaps on the ridge which runs from the southern 
‘Carmel’ WSW. towards Beersheba that the fate of 
Saul was scaled. Тһе Zarephathites attacked him 
fierecly.— After a heroie геѕіѕіапєе, he gave way, and 
bade his armour-bearer thrust him through with a 
sword, on account of a critieal blow which had been 
dealt him by a great stone. His attendant, however, 
hesitating to do his bidding.* the hapless king is said 
(but this is by no means certain) to have taken his own 
life (314). 

A different tradition is reported in 2 S. 1 (the sequel 
of chaps. 29, 30), where the fate which in r $.31, 
Saul is said to have deprecated, actually befalls him 
(ср ISRAEL, 815). Ап Amalckite' (Z.e., Jerahimeelite), 
who ‘happened by chance upon Mt. Gilboa’ (v. 6, 
EV), but who, as the narrator probably means us to 
suppose, had his own reason for being on the spot,? 
slays Saul. We need not, with Stade (GIZ 1258) reject 
the story altogether, though we must at any rate admit 
that it has been touched up by the writer who records 
it. Certainly it is in harmony with the well-known 
elegy ascribed to David, where the destined successor 
of Saul is represented as forbidding the sad news to be 
published in lIalüsah, lest the malicious Jerahmeclite 
women should triumph (see translition in col. 2334, 
and compare г $. 3140, ‘lest the Jerahmeelites come 
and thrust me through’), 

In this connection it may be noticed that the elegy says 
nothing of Sauls ‘sons,’ which is in accordance with the fact 


that 2 8. 21 12 speaks only of the bones of Saul and Jonathan 
his son. Very probably the statement in 1 5. 312 respecting 


1 For hj, nt and pepes, mots, bcp. See JASHER, 
Book oF, § 2. 

2 Both locations (reading ‘ Gibeah’ for ‘ Aphek,’ and ‘ Eshean’” 
or ‘Beersheba’ for ‘Shunem ') are plausible; but Beersheba 
naturally comes before Gibeah. Beersheba was doubtless more 
important than Gibeah ; hence the omission of ‘ Gibeah’ in one 
document and the probable reference to Beersheba іп 31 xo. 

3 Read probably, in v. 3, sooo) nizsna ovis алмурт 
nI 7°32, ‘and those who cast (stones) with engines found him, 
and they crushed him between the thighs.’ See Che. Exp. T 
11137. We can now see the full force of Saul's remark to his 
armour-bearer, v. да, ‘lest these Jerahmeelites come and 
thrust me through,’ etc. ; o-Ssy (as often elsewhere) should be 
p'5smm See Crit. Bib. 

4 Unlike the armour-bearer of a grandson of Merodach-baladan 
in a similar case (AB 2212 f). 

5 The *Amalekites' (Jerahmeelites), as we have seen, had 
possibly joined the Zarephathites. 
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Abinadab and Malchishua is incorrect (cp 8 6). ‘Abinadab’ 
seems to the present writer to be a double of ‘Jonathan’ 
(‘ Nathan’ and * Nadab’ confounded), and ‘ MalchiSua’ to be a 
development (see $ 5) of * Jerahme'el' (whose name is misread 
Idein The latter certainly did not fall on the field of 
battle. On the contrary he lived to succeed his father on the 
throne. Tradition not impossibly said that he was lame (see 
MEPHIBOSHETH). 

The story of the death of Saul in its present form is 
a narrative of the heroic but useless sacrifice of the king's 
life for the deliverance of Israel from the Philistines. 
That we have had to interfere with it may be a subject 
for regret, but not for surprise. The story of Saul and 
of his relations with David was of course told and re- 
told, edited and re-edited, and could not but be 
considerably modified in the process. ‘Textual cor- 
ruption, too, naturally inereased the confusion. ‘The 
story becomes to some extent intelligible only when the 
textual errors have been removed by a methodical 
criticism. We have also to consider alterations due to 
later hands. It was the editor who placed the story of 
the ‘witch of Endor' where it now stands. Endor (or 
En-harod?) is in the N.;! but the scene of the great 
battle was in the S. The account of the indignities 
offered to the bodies of the king and of his sons (77. 9 
то; see Exf. Г 10522), however, has the impress of truth, 
and we can well believe that fierce resentment arose in 
the city so gallantly liberated by Saul АП night the 
warriors of Beth-gilgal? in Benjamin are said to have 
journeyed. Not the northern fortress of Beth-shan, but 
more possibly Beer-sheba was their goal; there they 
found the dead bodies of the heroes fastened to the city 
walls.  Piously they took them down and brought them 
to Beth-gilgal, where they raised a fitting dirge over 
them,? and gave an honoured burial to the bones 
beneath the sacred tree (see TAMARISK). Afterwards, 
we are told, David sent his warrior Benaiah * for them, 
and they were reinterred in the family grave at Shalisha 
(not *Zela') near Beth-gilgal (see ZELAH, and cp 
RizPAH). 

There is a third reference to this generous action in 2 S. 2 42-7 


which needs elucidation, I'v. 4% 5 should prohably run thus, — 
Апа they told David, ‘The men of Deth-gilgal have buried 
Saul under the Asherah " (xa nnn; cp f S. 9115, above). 
And David sent presents (YDY) to the men of Jabesh-gilgal,’ 
etc. In v. 6 EV's ‘will requite you this kindness’ should be 
‘show you this friendliness.” David sends presents, nominally 
to acknowledge the generous act of the men of Beth-gilgal, but 
really to induce them to work for the extension of his sovereignty 


over Benjamin. ‘Your lord’ means ‘the lord of Benjamin,’ 
not ‘the lord of Gilead.’ 


The impression which Saul produced on the later 
editor of the tradition was not on the whole favourable. 
His fine physieal gifts, his ardent 
patriotism, and hisinextinguishable 
courage were readily acknowledged (т &. 1023 /. 11:1 
187 1732/. cannot be quoted on the other side); but 
we also hear of fits of passion and cruelty (1 S. 2027-34 
226-19), of a dangerous religious serupulosity (1 S. 
14 36-45),? and (ep 8 4) of sudden accesses of a disturb- 


5. Saul's character. 


1 Of conrse there is the possibility that dor of En-dor (494 9) 
may have come from ‘Arad (790), and that the original story may 


have been recast in accordance with a later view of the scene of 
the conflict. This may be the simplest solution of the problem. 

2 Not Jahesh-gilead (see 8 r). 

3 Reading рлу vise (Klo. Budde). H. P. Smith's objection 
is of no weight ; the mourning is naturally mentioned before the 
burial (Klo. refers to 251 283) W. R. Smith's suggestion 
(RS) 372), that the burning (к-г) may have had a religious 
intention, is ingenious ; but see MOURNING. 

128.9112 (5; see Klostermann, ad loc. 

5 Saul, it appears, had tabooed all eating hefore sunset. The 
only person who tasted food was Jonathan, who had not heard 
Saul impose the taboo. Yahwé was helieved to he offended by 
this transgression. Ву the sacred lot (see URIM AND THUMMIM) 
Jonathan was found to be the culprit, and condemned hy his 
father to death. But ‘the people ransomed Jonathan that he 
died not’ (v. 45, MT). How this was effected, we are not told. 
Ewald supposes that it was by the substitution of another human 
life of less value; Kittel (A//s¢, 2 116) and Driver (note ad loc.) 
modify this view. But G’s mpocev£aro тєр points to the read- 
ing oW Y ben, ‘and they acted as arbitrators concerning 


(Jonathan), i.e., they mediated between Jonathan and the 
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ing melancholy (т S.16:4 1810 199) This mental 
disturbance is described (in 1810) by the same phrase 
(sy пзу) that is used elsewhere for that heightening of 
the physical powers under the influence of rage against 
Yahwé's enemies which characterised the successful 
great warriors and athletes. Was it а melancholy 
produced by a wild longing for battle?! Was it ‘but 
the morbid reflex of the prophetie inspiration of Saul's 
heroic period'?? Does the story of the witch of Endor 
suggest that it was a frenzied anticipation of evil for 
Saul himself and his people? Ог is it historical at 
all? May not the statement be due to the influence of 
a wide-spread Oriental tale (see § 4)? At any rate it is 
connected with statements respecting David which, if our 
criticism is justified, cannot be evenapproximately correct, 
Tradition has in faet been at once too kind to David 
and too unkind to his predecessor. ‘That Saul had 
good cause to oppose David has been stated already 
(8 4), and even if we consider the loyalty of the men of 
Beth-gilgal (т 5.811: 7%) to be largely the result of 
clan-loyalty (sinee Jabesh-gilead = Beth-gilead = Beth- 
jerahmeel), it is plain that nothing had been done 
by Saul which seemed to his fellow-clansmen to be 
unworthy of a great Israelite. Kittel (Z/s4. 2135 J.) 
has given an eloquent and sympathetic portrait? of the 
heroic king to all of which one would gladly subscribe 
if the historical evidence were slightly stronger. The 
chief difficulty connected with Saul is his massacre of 
the priests of Gibeon (‘Nob’); but we cannot say that 
we know the circumstances sufüciently well to pass a 
peremptory judgment. 

'The best attested names in Saul's family are those of 
his concubine Rizpah and his son Jonathan, unless 

6. Saul’ indeed Jonathan was originally represented 

. Saul’s Sans уйт m Y 1 
family. as Saul’s brother. ABINADAB anc 

MALCHISHUA, however (18. 812; cp 1 Ch. 
833 939, and see above, § 4), are suspicious. Abi- 
nadab is probably a variant of ‘ Jonathan,’ Malchishua a 
corruption of 'Jerahnie'el [béne] Sha'ül.' The names 
of the two sons of Rizpah (2 5.218), Armoni and 
Mephibosheth, are also doubtful. Armoni is probably 
a corruption of ‘Abinadab’ ; Mephibosheth seems to be 
borrowed from one of the two historie ‘ Mephibosheths.' 
Tradition probably did not preserve the names of 
the two hapless sons of Saul and Rizpah. The present 
writer has suggested that both Eshbaal (т Ch. 833) and 
Ishbosheth may be corruptions of Jerahme'el or Ishmael, 
and a similar origin may with reasonable probability 
be assigned to the current nanie of Saul's grandson (see 
MEPHIBOSHETH, and ep Crz. B70.). 

It is remarkable that, according to a new theory which fits in 
with a well-supported theory of the course of the history of 
Israel, no less than eleven of the personal names connected in 
MT with the family of Saul are corruptions of Jerahmeel and 
Ishmael, or of fragments of those naines. These are — MERAB, 
MicHAL, PALTIEL, ADRIEL, MrPHIBOSHETH, ESsHBAAL, 
IsHBOSHETH, MERIBBAAL, Micha, MACHIR,  AMMIEL. 
This theory throws doubt on the genealogy in 1 Ch. 833 
939 7, which was possibly inserted to gratify a post-exilic 
family professedly descended from Saul. It is obvious that 
some of the names must be variants of the name of the same 
person; also that the names Jerahmeel or Ishmael were given, 
sometimes at least, as a substitute for the true name which had 


heen forgotten. Jerahme’el or Jerahme'elith was in fact most 
probably the name of Saul’s clan (see § 1), and B 


eth-jerahmeel 
that of the chief seat of the clan. Here probably * Mephi- 
bosheth' resided, not in 'the house of Machir, the son of 
Ammiel, in Lo-debar'5(2 S. 94). See $ 1, and cp MEnora- 
THITE, SHEBA. 


sacred custom or law. So Klostermann, who paraphrases, 
‘they imposed a fine on Jonathan.’ [Winckler, GZ ооз 
assumes a mythological basis for the detail. ] 

1 Schwally, Senzitische Artegsaltertiimer, 1 105. 

2 Budde, Religion of Israel to the Exile, 95. 

3 See also Tiele, Vergelijkende Geschiedenis van de Egypt. 
en Mesopotam. Godsdiensten (1872), 607 ff. 

4 This is a startling suggestion of Winckler (G/ 2191), based 
on2S.122f Compare the doubt (Sopom, $ то) whether Lot 
was not originally Abraham’s brother. S PIC А 

5 The repetition of the elaborate description in 25.95 is 
suspicious. Note here, to supplement LO-DEBAR, that “дїп 
чал 15 may have arisen out of pon, and nb out of чуо» which 
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2. (RV SHAUL). An early Edomite king (Gen. 
8637 7 1 Ch.148/.). Was he, however, an Edomite or a 
Jerahmeelite? pax and pax are so much alike that we 
may choose that reading which best suits the circum- 
stances. On the whole, рум, Z.e., bont (Jerahmeel), 
best accords with the notices of the kings, though a 
connected examination of these would be required to 
make this appear as probable as it really is. To 
suppose that this Shaul was a foreign conqueror and 
founder of a dynasty,lis a serious error. Certainly it 
is plausible at first sight to identify ‘the river’ (in the 
phrase ' Rehoboth by the river') with the Euphrates 
(see Onk.), and to compare the Rehoboth-Ir of Gen. 
1011. — Sayce (4/764. Lect. 55) would even identify 
our Rehoboth with Babylon, and make Saul the 
Hebraised form of Savul or Sawul (cp 8 r), which 
he regards as a name of the Babylonian sun-god S3 
Furrer, however, thinks of a place called AaZa2a, on the 
W. side of the Euphrates (Riehm's ІГ 1291). Ви 
all this is even hazier than the speculations about Reho- 
both-lrin Gen. 1011. “лал and paso ài (Gen. 1518) may 


both mean ‘the stream of Musri,'—7.e., some мау 
in the Negeb, perhaps the Widy el-Aris, the border- 
stream of the N. Arabian land of Musri (see EGYPT, 
BROOK ОЕ; ABEL-MIZRAIM, but ep SHIHOR), so that 
‘Rehoboth’ is er-Ruhaibeh, the REnoBoTItH (y.z.) of 
Gen. 2622, SW. of Beersheba. Ср BELA, PETHOR. 
See also SHAUL. 

See WMM as. u. Eur. 134(RP 2115). Anancient Egyptian 
text mentions Ra-ph and R-hu-bu-ra-ti next to Naharu (the 


*stream . The Robotha in Gebalene (OS 28677; 14175) is 
not to be compared. TORG: 


SAVARAN (ayapan [ANV]), 1r Macc. 643, RV 
'Avaran, See ELEAZAR, 9; MACCABEES i,, § 3 [2]. 


SAVIAS (caovia [A]), т Esd. 82= Ezra 7 4, Uzzi [т]. 


SAW. ‘The saws of the I£gyptians, so far as known, 
were all straight and single-handed ; but the double- 
handed saw seems to have been known to the Assyrians 
(Layard, Nin. and Bab., 195), and we suppose from 
the reference in 1 K. must have been known to the 
Hebrews. CpllANDICRAFTS, 3 2 /. On the Egyptian 
saws see especially Petrie, Temple of Giseh, 173 ff. 
Petrie infers that the blades of the saws were of bronze, 
and that jewel-points were sometimes fixed in the tccth. 
Circular saws were also employed. ^ According to 
Schliemann ( Z?ryss, 264 f.) the ancient Mycenean saw 
took the form of an ordinary knife or blade. See, 
further, Dict. Class. Ant., s.v. ' serra,’ and for Egyptian 
saws, Wilk. Аяс. Eg. 2 261, and illustration, 14o: (nos. 
7, 8) 

The OT words for ‘saw’ are :— 

т. masir, “МУШ, mplwy, serra, used for cutting wood, Is. 
10 13f. 

2. mégérah, 7212, 25.1231 1 Ch. 2032 (in 1 Ch. 20 ac it is 
usual to emend mu into maim, ‘axes,’ after 25.12 31 [so 
already EV]); used for cutting stone, 1 К. 7 9 (éx ё:астђнатоѕ 
= пузо, cp 66) See AxE, 6. 

[There is a remarkable difference of expression 
between І Ch. 203 and 2 5.123r. “Phe т Ch. passage 
has nea oet 'and he sawed (them) with saws' (the 
verb corresponding to vem), óémpusev [5L ёкртєр ev] 
mploow ; Vg. fecit super eos tribulas . . . ita ut dis. 
secarentur et contererentur, 2 S. 1231 has aurez piv, 
kal €Onxev ér TQ mpióvi (D Giémpusev év mpioci) ; Vg. 
serravit. That the Chronicler's statement gives a gross 
caricature of David, is becoming more and more generally 


was a corruption of bjb, Cp ‘ Tabesh-zilead' in т S. 11 for 
‘Berh-gilgal.’ Also that дч қу in Am. 6 13 is most probably a 
corruption of ły5:3 ma (Beth-gilead). The two cities conquered 
by the Israelites appear to have been Beth-gilead—7.c., Beth- 
jerahmeel—and either Mahanaim ог Horonaim. See further 
MAHANAIM, and cp Crit, Bib. 

1 See Buhl, Gesch, der Edomiter, 47. 

2 To illustrate Sayce's theory, see Schr. AAT 5-6 
(=COT 2256). Del. Ass. HWA explains santullu, ‘a tree or 
plant.’ The same ideograph elsewhere=a#rx, ‘light.’ 
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admitted, and G. Hoffmann’s explanation (‘he set them 
at the saw and at the iron pickaxes,' ete.) gains ground. 
The difficulties in this explanation are referred to by 
Driver (TBS 228 f.) ; but the corruptness of the whole 
passage, perhaps, has not been adequately realised, 
except by Klostermann. That able critic's restoration, 
however, does not produce very good Hebrew. If we take 
due account of the three verbs gy, ce, and тусут, the 
general meaning of the passage ought to beclear. The 
people of Rabbah of the b'ne Jerahmeel (not Rabbath- 
ammon) were 'brought out' from their city, and 
‘placed’ in other parts of David's realm; so he ‘made 
(them) to pass’ from Jerahmeel.! aaas must, therefore, 
be a place-name.? This fits in with other results of a 
more searching criticism of the history of David and 
Solomon. Ср SOLOMON, and see Crit. Bib. 
TK GS] 


SCAB. 1. 27, garabh, Dt. 2827 AV, RV ‘scurvy.’ 


See DISEASES, 8. 
2. np, yallépheth, Lev. 91 20 22 22}. See DISEASES, 4. 


SCAFFOLD (3, Bacic, ѓаз) in EV of 2 Ch. 613 
denotes the specially-made platform or stage of bronze 
on which Solomon stood and kneeled at the dedication 
of the temple. —AZyyór is elsewhere rendered pot, basin, 
or laver ; and interpreters, therefore, have been led to 
suppose that Solomon's platform also was ‘ probably 
round, bowl-like in shape' (so BDB, s.v.) ; this, how- 
ever, is not a likely shape, nor is it suggested by the 
terms of length, breadth (each 5 cubits), and height 
(3 cubits) in which its dimensions are given. Kloster- 
mann followed by Oettli (ad loc.) proposes, therefore, 
to emend to {гэ (х/т); єр б, Vg. (ep also j?. used 
of the laver ; avs, itself, is sometimes written 42). 

With the measurements cp the description of the ‘base’ in 
1 K. 727 (see Laver, § 1); four (@, Jos. five) cubits long, the 
same in breadth, and three (05, Jos. six) high. The position, 
too, would correspond with P's statement (see LAVER, § 2), as 
also would the inference that there was only ove base in the 
temple. Finally, it should be noticed, that уу qng, for 
which EV has 'stood upon it,' means equally naturally ' stood 
by the side of it’ (on this not infrequent use of by, see BDB s.z. 
756a), in which case the MT “3 may refer to the ‘laver’ 
itself, and no emendation is necessary. 

2. туг, AVmg., Neh. 9 4. See STAIRS, 3. 


BCALL (DN), Lev. 1330 7). 


SCAPEGOAT (DINI), Lev. 168 AV, RV AZAZEL. 
SCARECROW (ттроВаскаміом). Baruch буо [69]. 
See GARDEN, $ 9 (епа). Ewald, Graetz, Giesebrecht, 
etc., restore the ‘scarecrow’ in Jer. 105 (late), and 
RV"£- accordingly renders aypa "rz. ‘like a pillar in 


See LEPROSY, $ 2. 


a garden of cucumbers. ' 


SCARLET is used in EV as rendering the following 
words and phrases :— 
т. fün "wj (Сеп. 3828 and many other places), a 


common word of uncertain etymology, which may be 
connected either with Ar. sa»a—according to Philippi 
(ZDMG 32 79) this root has for its original sense ‘ to be 
bright or shining '—or with Ass. s77¢u, ‘a dyed cloth. 
The plur. Siz is found twice, 15.118 Prov. 31 21. 

2. The fuller 39; Ға (пуп x lit. 'worm- 
scarlet') occurs in Lev. 14 (five times) and in Nu. 196. 
3. Another equivalent phrase is the oa? Xin? (прл 


"s. lit. ‘scarlet -worm ') so frequent in Exodus, as well 
as (4) the shorter 20/2" (yin) of Is. 118 (EV ' crimson ") 
and Lam.4s. 5. А Pual participle, methulld im 
(yon. derived from 7//à'), oecurs once (Nah. 23[4]) to 
signify ‘clothed in scarlet.' ? 


1 aor (v. 26), пуз (v. 30), and 1355 (v. 31; prefixed = 
should be p) all probably come from byona: 

? mmis (cp Asa, 6) is a variant to дуо. Read, perhaps, 
Dye or Oma ‘(the land of) the Geshurites' or ‘ Girzites. 

3 But see SHOE, $ 3, and cp Crit, Bib. 
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6. kókkwos in Mt. 2728 Heb. 9:9 Rev. 173 has, no 
doubt, the same meaning as Saaz, of which it is 65's 
rendering. See CRIMSON, 

7. argéwand, ww, the Aram. equivalent of угалы, 
is in Dan. 57 1629 rendered ‘scarlet’ in AV (AVmge RV 
' purple’), апа AV™8: suggests the same rendering for 
the Hebrew word іп Ezek. 277. See COLOURS, $ 14; 
PURPLE. N. M. 

SCEPTRE. г. DIY, séet, cp Ass. Sizu, In Nu. 
2417 (EV) we read of a 'sceptre' which shall smite 

i. Terms Moab. The translators apparently take 

d ' ‘sceptre’ as a symbolic expression for 
‘king.’ Here, however, as also in Ps. 29 (EV ‘rod’), 
Jébet seems to denote rather a warlike instrument—a 
mace. For Egyptian representations of such a weapon 
see Wilk. Anc. £g.1216 f. 3 frontispiece; some, too, 
wil remember the large heavy maces of limestone 
with relief sculptures, of the period before the sixth 
dynasty, exhibited lately (1900) in London, and found 
by Mr. Quibell at Kom el-Ahmar (Hierakonpolis). An 
‘iron séée¢’ is referred to in the traditional text of Ps. 
29; such a weapon was, at any rate, known to the last 
editor of the Psalter (cp the сгдтрєйу kopóvn of 77. 7 140). 
For a representation of A$ur-nasir-pal holding a short 
Staff or sceptre see Perrot-Chipiez, Art in 455. 2123 ; 
and for another of Sargon with a long one, see SARGON. 
In Ps. 1255 ‘sceptre’ is adequate (so RV, AV тоа”); 
in Is. 143 (EV sceptre) we seem to need 'staff' as a 
parallel to ‘rod.’ Less common are :— 

2. WIW, бағд), a late form of Set, perhaps influenced by 
скўттро (Kö. Lehrgeb, 2152), only in Esth. 411 52 84. 

3. Ррпо, méhokek, 4/ppn, Nu.2118 КУ} (| mayen), Gen. 
49то RV (| ze): Ps.607[8] RV (= Р». 1088[9] RV). In all 
these three passages, however, Cheyne suspects that the text is 
corrupt. In Nu. 2118 and in Ps.607 [8]}‘ has probably come 
from Sgonn’ Jerahmeel (Che.), and in Gen. 1910/5 means a ruler 
(read, in |, 25%). See SHILOH, 1, Che. Ps.2), and Crit, Bib. ; 
but cp Moore, Judges, 153 (on Judg. 5 14). 

As to the form of the sceptre, it is plausible to hold 
that it was a reminiscence of the shepherd's staff or 
perhaps crook (cp Ass. re й = у, [1] shep- 
herd, [2]ruler) Koran, Szr. 2017 f. may be 
quoted in illustration, ‘What is that in thy right 
hand, О Moses?’ Said he, ‘It is my staff on which I 
lean, and wherewith I beat down leaves for my flock, 
and for which I have other uses.’ We find the shep- 
herd's crook (combined with the whip— mistaken by 
Diod. Siculus [83] for a plough) as an emblem of 
Egyptian royalty and vice-royalty; see Erman, Eg. 
бо, 63, also Wilk. Anc. Eg. 3371 (early, and Seti I.) 
and 3:28 (Ah, son of Athor), 1183 (no. 7) As the 
emblem of Hebrew royalty we find not only a ‘rod’ or 
staff (Ezek.191114) but a spear (Adnith, from Adndh, 
‘to bend, curve, bend down’), 1 S. 1810 226; in Is. 24 
Joel 310 the ‘spear’ is parallel to the ‘ pruning-hook,' 
out of which it might conceivably, according to the 
writers, be made. 

To illustrate the ‘golden sceptre’ of Esth.411 52 84, see 
Middleton in £, s.v. ‘Sceptre’; Dict. Gr. and Рот. Antig., 
s.v. 'Sceptrum ' ; and Frazer, Paus. 5 210 ff. 

SCEVA (скєүлс), ‘a Jew, a chief-priest,^ whose 
seven 'sons' (or disciples [Baur]) practised exorcism 
at Ephesus, with the results described with reference to 
two of them (v. 16 áudorépov, but TR айту) in Acts 
1914-17. See ExoRcisTs. Schürer thinks that ápxtepéws 
(gen.) in v. 14 means 'member of a high-priestly 
family.’ More plausibly we might read üpxtavrovyd»yov ; 
the iepéws of D seems too slight an emendation. As to 
the name Sceva, it may be a Græcised Latin name 
(Blass). EKC. 


SCHOOLS. See EDUCATION. 


SCIMITAR (AKINAKHC), Judith 136 169 RV, AV 
'fauchion.' See SWORD, WEAPONS, § І. 


SCORPION (27р0, 'a&ráb, ckopmioc). Sccrpions 
are especially common in the peninsula of Sinai and the 
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2. Form. 


| 


SCORPION 


desert of et-Tih (cp Dt. 815, and see AKRABBIM), and 
the Arabian desert generally. 

‘Scorpions lurk under the cool stones,’ says Doughty ; 
' I have found them in my tent, upon my clothing, but 
never had any hurt. І have seen 
many grown persons and children 
bitten, but the sting is not perilous; some wise man is 
called to ** read " over them ' (47. Les. 1328; Doughty's 
statements about Arabia must not be taken too gener- 
ally; cp $ 3). The form of expression, therefore, in 
Lk. 10:9 (‘1 empower you to tread upon serpents and 
scorpions’) is not quite so striking as that in the ` 
passage, Ps. 9113 © (‘Thou shalt go upon the asp and 
the basilisk '), and in the description of the locusts from 
the ‘pit of the abyss’ the weakest part may seem to 
be the detail of their ‘tails like (those of) scorpions’ 
(Rev. 910, see RV). From a picturesque point of view, 
however, this detail is quite in place; it is indeed a 
formidable appearance which the 'appendages' of the 


Scorpion present. 

Ezekiel apparently likens bitter words to the sting of a 
scorpion (Ezek. 26); so, perhaps, Ecclus. 267. In 1 K.12 11 14 
(2 Ch. 101114) ‘whips’ and ‘scorpions’ are parallel, but the 
‘scorpions’ intended are worse than those of nature (see № нтр), 1 
In т Macc. б 51 the forcible term oxopmidta (‘little scorpions’) 
is used for instruments for hurling darts; cp Cas. Bell. Gail. 
725, ‘scorpionem.’ The term, weakened by EV into ‘pieces’ 
(without mg.), arose from the resemblance of part of the instru- 
ment to the uplifted tail of a scorpion. 


There is also a reference to the scorpion in Lk. 11 12, 
which needs fresh investigation. The saying of which, 
2. Criticism : in Lk., it forms part, occurs also in 

D Mt. 79-11; but there a hungry son 

i à appears asking his father for a loaf, 
or a fish, confident that he will not get a stone or even 
a serpent, whereas in Lk. (in the ordinary texts) the son 
is also represented as asking for an egg, sure that he 
wil not get a scorpion. There is good evidence (cod. 
B, Vet. Lat., Syr. Sin.) for the omission of the loaf and 
the stone in Lk., and Plummer and Jülicher accept this 
form of the text, the insertion from Mt. being, it is 
urged, more probable than the omission. But how сал 
Lk. have been satisfied with such a form of the saying? 
The hungry child's first request is for bread, and the 
connection in which the saying stands being more 
original in Lk. than in Mt., we have a right to presume 
that Lk. did not omit the loaf and the stone. But there 
is this prior difficulty to meet. How came Lk. to sup- 
pose that one of the antitheses of Jesus was egg and 
scorpion? One commentator suggests that ‘scorpion’ 
may mean the egg of a scorpion ; another, that when 
it is dormant, a scorpion is egg-shaped.  Tristram 
passes over this point, and remarks (№272 1302) that 
Jesus adopts a current Greek proverb, “а scorpion 
instead of a perch’ ávri mépkms скортіоу) ; similarly 
Jülicher (Gleichnisreden, 239). But if we compare this 
Greek proverb, we are bound to show either that dy 
can mean ‘fish’ or some kind of fish, or that оди сап 
have been corrupted out of some Greek word meaning 
fish. The second alternative alone is feasible; óv 
may be a corruption of éWov, which does not indeed 
occur in the NT, but might occur just as well as 
óydpiov.? The third pair of objects thus becomes 
‘fish’ (Oyov) and ‘scorpion’ (oexopmíos). These are 
variants to ‘fish’ (ixĝús) and ‘serpent’ (бф). There 
are two pairs, not three, and the trouble of explaining 
the egg is removed. ‘Scorpion’ is probably correct. 

Scorpions are nocturnal in habit, and carnivorous, 
living on the juices of insects, spiders, etc., which they 

: kill with their pointed sting borne 
3. Species, etc. | the Jast joint of their tail. When 
the animal is running about, the tail is often carried 
turned forward over the trunk. Scorpions are provided 
with a pair of small clawed appendages on the head, 
and these are followed by a large pair of nippers or 


1. References. 


1 The panpy may refer to scarifying instruments (Ass. 
zukakipu, syn. akrabu); so Uhnpfund, BA 4224. 
2 Both words are used in the Greek Tobit. 
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jointed claws which resemble those of a lobster and 
which serve to catch and hold their prey. Behind 
these are four pairs of walking legs. The sting is very 
painful, and if it occurs in such a part of the body as 
the throat, or if the sufferer be out of health, may cause 
death. 

Zoologically oue belong to the group Scorpiones of the 
Arachnida. The following species are described from Syria, 
Palestine. and Sinai, Butkus australis, Б. crassicauda, Б. 
bicovor, B. Judaicus confined to these regions, Б. occitanus, В. 
guinguestriatus, Buthcolus melanurus, Nebo hicrochonticus, 
V. flavipes. Numerous other species are recorded from Egypt, 
Arabia, and Asia Minor] T. K. C., § 1 fi; A. E. s, 8 3. 

SCOURGE, SCOURGING. See LAW AND JUSTICE, 
§ 12. The words are :— 

т. sòs. S54, 1 K.l2111r4 2Ch.10:1:1:4 Prov. 263 Nah. 32. 
Metaphorically, of the tongue (Job 521), and of a divine judg- 
ment, 15. 1025 25 15 (here, of invasion), Job9 23. Cp Wuit. 

2. ш. #9792, Josh. 2313# (metaphorically ; cp * plague’). 

3- pp ubEore:A. Lev. 1920.1 AW “she shall be scougred,’ 
AVmg. (tullowing Mishnah) ‘there shall be a scourging, RV 
*they shall be punished.” RV. (probably rightly) ' there shall 
be inquisition’ (г... judicial inquiry). 

The NT words are :— 

4- цаст: (Mk. 3 10, etc), pagtiyow (Mt. 1017, etc), пасте 
(Acts 22253). See SYNAGOGUE, ў 4 (a). 

5. dpayedrdow (Ми. 25 25 Mk. 1515) dpayeAAcor (Jr. 2 15); 
12005255 рш ПЛ. Cp Law AND JUSTICE, ў 12. 


SCREECH OWL (MDP), 15.3414, RV 'night- 
monster.’ RV™S: LILITH. 


SCREEN (272: єтистгастром\, Ex. 2635; see 
TABERNACLE. 


SCRIBE. To do justice to this heading it is not 
enough to register and explain the three Hebrew words 
rendered ‘scribe’ in AV and RV taken 
' together. We are bound to notice the fact 
that © sometimes renders “ss (Wer) as well as ~s: 


1. Terms 


sophér) by ypauuarer's, and to consider the sense 
which this queen of the versions gives to that Greek 
word. The two Hebrew words will illustrate what is 
said elsewhere in this work on writing. literature (n. its 
various branches’. and government; in studying them 
we shall see how sipër came to mean ‘theologian.’ and 
Scfer came to signify ‘official.’ The strange word ИАА 
(52251 rendered ‘scribe ' in RV@™é at Nah. 3 r-, will atso 
have to be considered ; the discovery of the meaning of 
this word suggests literarv influences, which are likely 
to receive more and more justification. 

For a hardly less strange word, /arz6»t(z:z-7-Y rendered 
‘sacred scribe" in RV mz. a: Сеп. 418. etc., see Macte (ў 3); the 
rendering of RV. is not very probable. and has no ancient 
support (but cp Ges.-Bu. s.c.) 

Sifhér (Ass. fiPiru) seems to be a denom. of sé^zer 
(Ass. дли), and to judge from the Assyrian usage 

apa, Sher may originally have had a very 

©. "The Sopher Cie оао Gee 7 
and šōtēr, “! E sense. inc nding cu зщ 

: message, and even permitting the 
rendering ‘command.’ [tis а question whether sc*Aér 
in Judg. 514 should not be taken in accordance with this 
(possible) early usage as ‘commander’; but to this we 
will return presently. The root-meaning of £r, on 
the other hand. is ‘to write’: the distinction should be 
remembered —Sz^iru4 in Ass. =` to send’; fafiru = ‘to 
write, cp Aram. ^з, document In Heb. ‘to 
write’ is not spr (320) or Sr (eye), but £76 (2-2) (see 
the Lexicons), a word not found in Ass. Presumably, 
therefore. хорде (also, of course, sépher ; cp EPISTOLARY 
LITERATURE, $ 5) and ër were borrowed from 
Assyrian or Babylonian, We find the Ass. noun Xijiru 
used as а syn. of alu, ‘secretary’; one or the other 
term was often wanted, for the most different classes 
needed secretaries to prepare legal documents and other 
business records. So, doubtless, among the Israelites. 
In Judg. 514, as also in 15. 3318, we meet with a sdphér 
in the army (the Isaiah passage, being a late literary 
work, may be used as а /ezeis& record). There were, 


1 Kraepelin, ‘Scorpiones u. Pedipalpi, Das Thierreich, 8 
Lief., Berlin, 1899. 
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no doubt, different grades of military só?Aerim; the 
highest would be the military adjutant who enrolled the 
warriors, and who might even (but this is an uncertain 
inference! from 2 K.2519) be the same person as the 
‘captain of the host’ (cp Ass. Jupirz, 2, ' ruler'). The 
king, too, naturally had his sópAer (2 S. 817 2025 2 K. 
1215 [11], etc. )) EV£- ‘secretary’ (see GOVERNMENT, 
$21). Only twice do we find the sing. 3ó/ér—viz., in 
Prov. 67 (between 4usinx and mosé/) and in 2 Ch. 2611 
(of a military enroller, syn. with scpAer)? Repeatedly, 
however, the rim are mentioned either next to the 
‘elders of the people (Nu. 1116 Dt. 299 [19] 3125 Josh. 
$33 232 241), or beside the ‘judges’ (Josh. $33 232 241 
Dt. 1618). Proclamations or orders in time of war were 
made known through them (Dt. 2058 / Josh. 110 32). 
In Ex. 5610, etc., the Israelitish overseers appointed by the 
Egypuan taskmasters are designated j0férim; © gives ypau- 
nazecs ; cp B's rendering of sófer in Prov. 0 7, tòr avayndgovra. 
The term also occurs six times tn Chronicles (1 Ch. 23 4 2629 27 1 
2 Ch. 191г 251г 3433). Evidently sophcrim and $Sférim were 
synon. terms, and could be used of any subordinate office which 
required ability to write. No doubt, too, in 1 Macc. 542 


meram vmn iss 


ypauparets roU Ааот = Epp ON, 


Thus the later Jewish meaning of Алге (see SCRIBES 
AND PHARISEES) must be kept carefully apart, when 
we are considering the old and very slowly 


UE forgotten meaning of the term. When the 
sóphér plur. s2?Zirim took the new sense of holy 


writings «Dan. 92, 8:З\№о, © Theod. /, it 
was natural that :3242r should come to mean theologian 
or ‘lawyer’ (so EV for рошкоѕ. But the older 
meaning was precisely that which was most natural to 
Alexandrian Jews. Both under the Pharaohs and 
under the Ptolemies a ‘scribe’ was a government 
clerk, or registrar —in short, an official (see HISTORICAL 
LITERATURE, $$ 3. 5). He was not a theologian; 
the priests were the theologians. He was not properly 
a military man, for he was exempt from military service. 
Hence in Judg.d14 Sef suphér (722 крг) becomes 
Oupyno ews ypauuaréws (655), ‘the report of an orficial' (2), 


and in Is. 3318 sipër becomes oi "ураццатко. Under 
the Ptolemies, it is true, the term 'scribe' received à 
military colouring; but, for clearness’ sake, it was 


usual to fill out the phrase and put ypauuarets ray 
uaxíuor or roy Orvduewy.3 
Avrdueis is actually found once in @, which gives in Jer. 
52 25 (see note 1) rar урацнатєа ror Óvrauewr, reading КГУ” mum 
The term ypaupyaroecaywyers in B. Ex. 18 2125 (not in B in 
these two passages) Dr. 11516 13 289[10] 31 28, awaits explana- 
tion from the papyri. 
The third and most difficult word remains—a word 
on which (5 throws no light,4and for which our revisers 
A in their uncertainty give two renderings— 
4. Tiphsar. ‘marshal’ and ‘scribe.’ * Marshal,’ no 
doubt, was chosen for *i*/sar or ( Nah. ) /apAsar, because 
this sense suited Jer. 5127. But it can be shown that it 
does not suit Nah. 3:7, and in Jer. (4с. ) we expect the 
name of a country; here “сєз is probably corrupt (see 
Crit. Bib.) In fact, Айзік, as Lenormant first 
showed,? is the Ass. d«f-iarru, 'tablet-writer,9 which 


1 МТ reads here NIST ^£ ^ЕЕП, but G presupposes 725, 
whilst L reads [EZ (róv Xaóav) and Vg. Sopher, both as proper 
“EZ, too, is MT's reading in Jer. 5225 (5 does not ex- 
press ti). ‘Saphan’ is adopted from 6" (Kings) by Klo.; ‘scribe 
of the general’ is also a possible rendering in Jer., and is 
preferred by Kamph. in Kau. HS and Nowack (.47cA. 1 збо). 
Otherwise yoya л will be a gloss (but cp Giesebrecht). 

= 6A, however, gives крет for 50727, ypauparevs for sópAer. 

3 Deissniann, Brdelstudien, 106 (1895). pe 

+ In Jer. Ф gives BeAoordces, а mere zuess(?); in Nah. 
б ovuucxrés cov, which seems to represent -=7y, a possible 
variant to зімі which in B's Heb. text supplanted 722223 
owinz 10 the similarity of 7:4 to 5-5. 

5 La langue primitive de da Chaldée, 36s (1875): Études sur 
syllabatres cunéiformes, 186 (1876). So Schrader, AA 712) 424. 

6 Halévy (Origine de la civ. Ваё. 235 [1875]) compares duff, 
‘tablet,’ with New Heb. ^7. column (of a scroll) or page. Cp 
also Svr. арра, ‘ plank,’ ‘board’ (e.g., Acts 9744). Duppu also 
=‘letter’; see EPisTOLARY LITERATURE, § 5. 
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SCRIBES AND PHARISEES 


is of Sumerian origin, but occurs countless times in the 
contract-tablets. ^See TARFELITES. The proof of the 
correctness of this explanation is that a similar one is 
equally needful for the parallel word то (EV ‘thy 
crowned’; so Kimchi, unsuitably) which is perhaps 
corrupt in one letter (1 for 4), and should be read ms 


(so P. Ruben), Afindidu, like dupsarru, occurs often in 
contract tablets ; it means one who is legally empowered 
to measure wheat, dates, etc. These two officers are 


naturally mentioned after the merchants (Nah. 316). 

The same words (Zi&4sar and snzndidu) have been recognised 
by the present writer in Is. 33 18, where, for po325-nw TED TN 
we should read DID 78 ODEN mW, ‘ where are the tablet- 
writers? where are the measuring clerks?’ (Che. SBOT ‘Isa.’ 
(Heb. ]), and »sndtw is probably to be found also in Zech. 96, 
where ‘a mamzër (EV ‘bastard’; see MAMzER) shall dwell in 
Ashdod’ should be ‘a мга? а shall dwell in Ashdod '—7.e., Ashdod 
shall be subject to Assyrian (or foreign) civil functionaries (Che. 
PSBA, May, тдоо). This is at any rate at once a possible and 
a suitable explanation. Т. К. С. 


à SCRIBES AND PHARISEES 


In NT ($ 1). Earlier history ($$ 11-16). 

Name and position ($ 3/8). Assidaans = Pharisees ($ r7). 

Character and beliefs ($$ 5-10). ^ Later history ($$ 18-20). 
Bibliography (§ 21). 

It is too often forgotten that the gospel narratives 
make only incidental references to the Scribes and 
Pharisees, The stern reproofs uttered 
by Jesus against their arrogant self- 
references У J S z 

2 righteousness, narrowness, and deaden- 
in NT. : НЕ А 
ing spiritual pride, were undoubtedly 
well deserved as applied to the later form of Pharisaism ; 
but they do not aid us in discovering, either the funda- 
mental principles of the school, or the causes which 
produced such a religious development. Our present 
object must therefore be, first, to ascertain what the 
two classes of Jews, designated in the NT Scribes and 
Pharisees, really represented in the current theological 
thought, and thus to determine, as nearly as possible, 
the character of their party, and secondly, to trace 
their historical development down from its beginnings 
at the time following the Dabylonian exile. 

The usage of the terms ‘Scribes’ and ‘ Pharisees’ 
throughout the Gospels shows that a conscious dis- 
tinction was made between them, as may 
be scen, for example, from the common 
expression ‘Scribes and Pharisees,’ passim. 
It is significant that the word ‘Scribe’ is not used by 
any evangelist with reference to single individuals. It 
is in every instance applied to a literary class, as in 
Mt. 7 29 Mk. 122 (more specifically Mt. 151 Mk. 322 ‘the 
Scribes who came from Jerusalem,’ who naturally were 
the most important and most influential members of the 
party), Where single scribes are meant, the writer 
usually designates them ‘some of the Scribes’ (Mt. 93 
1238 Mk. 71), or else classes them with the Pharisees, 
as just indicated. On the other hand, the term 
'Pharisees' is frequently used in passages where the 
writer evidently means to refer to individual members 
of a certain school (Mt. 91x 34 122 14 24 Mk. 2 18 24, etc. ). 

Josephus also refers to the Scrihes as ‘those learned in the 
law’ (tepoypaptparets, B/ vi. 5 3), and as ‘expositors of the law’ 
(warptwy eényntat vópov, Anz. xvii.62), whereas by the term 
*sophists' (coftrrad, B/ i. 382 ii. 178 74), he may mean the 
members of the distinctly Pharisaic party, some of whom 
taught law. Josephus, who uses the regnlar expression 
G@apigaco. much more often than any of the other terms, 
neglects to inform his readers (for example in 41:7. xiii. 106) of 


the close connection between the Scribes and the Pharisees, prob- 
ably because it was too well-known a fact to require explanation. 


There can be no doubt that in the NT, especially in 
the many speeches of Jesus directed against the Scribes 
and Pharisees, the term ' scribes’ (usually урациатєѓѕ) is 
used of those learned persons who made a special study 
of the law (‘the lawyers, ! Lk. 143; ' doctors, teachers 
of the Law,’ vowodiddoxado, Lk. 5 ту Acts 5 34), and that 
the expression ‘ Pharisees’ always means the peculiar body 
of men who affected to live according to the letter of the 


1 Хошкоё; cp Mt. 2235 Lk. 730 1025 11 45 52 143. 
4321 


1. Incidental 


2. Usage of 
writers. 


SCRIBES AND PHARISEES 


law. In spite of this evident distinction, however, it is 
quite clear that wherever the Scribes and the Pharisees are 
mentioned side by side in the NT they were purposely 
brought together as the representatives of the saine 
intellectual tendency (cp Mt. 520 1238, etc. ) Further- 
more, in Mk.26, in the account of the cure of the 
palsied man, we find the term 'Scribes' ; but in the 
parallel passage Lk. 521, the expression ‘Scribes and 
Pharisees’ is used in an evidently synonymous sense. 
Finally, the application of both terms to the same 
school of thought is found in the later Jewish literature, 
where the earlier Scribes of Maccabzean times are 
generally made to call themselves #ëkämīm, 'learned 
men,' but are also referred to as ' Pharisees,' especially 
in passages inspired by hostile Sadducee sentiment 
(Yadaim, 46 7; Bab. 50. 225) Ср ISRAEL, 
$$ 81 7f 

The meaning of the name Pharisees (@apicato:) is 
perfectly clear. Its original Heb. form pus, perum 
3 Name (Aram. les ЛЕ) can signify only ' those 
Pharisees. Who have been set apart’—/.e., from the 

mass of the people (тул cy). The op- 
probrious sense in which the word was often used was 
imposed upon it by enemies. ln itself the term means 
simply a school of ascetics! and is really quite in 
harmony with the general character of the Pharisees, 
who may have used it of themselves at first. Their 
own term for themselves was Adéérim, 'brethren'— 
that is to say, members of the true congregation of 
Israel. 

Our data regarding the Scribes and Pharisees would 
appear to indicate that, while the Scribes were a class 
of literati devoted to the study and 
exposition of the Law, the Pharisees 
were more properly a distinct religious 
party, most of whose members belonged 
to the class of Scribes. The object of the Pharisees 
was, clearly, to live according to the Law, which the 
orthodox Scribes interpreted. It follows, therefore, 
that from the very inception of the Pharisaic party, its 
leaders must have been orthodox Scribes. As the 
Sadducees also followed the written Law, there must 
have been Sadducee Scribes as well, and it is highly 
likely that there were also Scribes who belonged to 
neither party. This explains the distinctive expressions 
‘Scribes of the Pharisees’ (Mk. 216 Acts239); ‘the 
Pharisees and their Scribes’ (Lk. 530), from whieh 
it is evident that not all the Scribes were Pharisees. 
It is probable also that some of the Pharisees, 
owing no doubt to lack of education, belonged only 
nominally to the scribal class and practised blindly the 
precepts laid down for them by their more scholarly 
scribal leaders.? At the time of Jesus, we almost 
always find Scribes in judicial positions ; thus, where- 
ever the high priests and elders are mentioned, the 
Scribes are generally included—without, however, any 
specification as to whether they belonged to the Pharisces 
or the Sadducees, or whether they were merely neutral 
scholars (cp Mt. 162r Mk. 1127 Lk. 922, ' the elders and 
chief priests and scribes’; Mt. 2018, ‘the chief priests 
and scribes,’ Lk. 20: . . wich the elders: 2 Mt. 2657 
Acts 6r2, ‘the scribes and elders’). 

It is certainly an error to characterise the Pharisees as 
a religious secz,? because that word implies a divergence 

: in creed from other followers of the same 

5. Pharisees cult. Thiswas distinctly not the position of 
not а sect, the Pharisees, as they were really from their 
first development representatives of orthodox Judaism 


4. Relations 
of Scribes 
aud Pharisees. 


1 The abstract form perna is used in the sense ‘abstinence, 
continence,’ Vörn. 740. 

2 Wellhausen's statement (Pharisder м. Sadducder, 11) that 
the Pharisees were the party of the Scribes needs some 
qualification. ( : 

3 EV's rendering in Асіѕ 155 265 is unfortunate; atpeocs 
means here ‘a party which professes certain philosophical prin- 
ciples,’ in fact, ‘а school.’ Ср Sext. Emp. 116, See HERESY. 
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who distinguished themselves from the mass of their co- 
religionists rather by the Strietness of their observances 
than by any deviation from accepted doctrine. The 
words of Jesus in Mt. 232 clearly prove the Pharisees' 
position ; ‘the scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat ; 
all things, therefore, whatsoever they bid you, these do 
and observe’; but, he adds, as a reproof to their ex- 
ternalism, ‘do ye not after their works, for they say and 
do not.’ The sole object of the Pharisces' religious life 
was to fulfil, regardless of consequences, the require- 
ments of the law which they believed to be the clearly 
expressed will of Yahwé. According to Josephus, when 
Petronius asked the Pharisee leaders whether they were 
ready to make war against Cæsar without considering 
his strength and their own weakness, they replied: ‘we 
will not make war with him ; but still we will die rather 
than see our laws set aside.'! This short sentence 
expresses most characteristically their fundamental 
principles. 

The Pharisaic dogmatic peculiaritics, as outlined in 
§ 2 f., all tend to show how fully their religious position 

was in aecord with orthodox Judaism, and 
6. Dogmas : : à 
to what an extent their opponents the Sad- 

oral law. ? З 
ducees had remained behind and apart 
from the current religious development. — The chief point 
in the Pharisees code wherein they differed from the 
Sadducees was their insistence on the validity of a mass 
of oral tradition (Mt. 152 Mk. 73) whieh had accumu- 
lated in the course of centuries as a supplement to the 
written law. The Pharisees held that this traditional 
matter, regulating and explaining the observance of the 
written law, was as binding on the Israelites of every 
generation as the law itseif (SazA. 113), whereas the 
Sadducees rejected all such oral traditions and held 
strictly to the written Mosaic ordinances (Axt. xiii. 106). 
Herein the Pharisees, rather than the Sadducees, repre- 
sent the natural religious development, becausetraditions, 
both oral and written, recording, for example, precedents 
for the interpretation of the law are a necessary and 
logical supplement to a fixed code, and, whilst they 
should not be accorded the same authority as the code 
itself, are undoubtedly a permissible and normal growth.” 
In the case of the Pharisees, however, their reverence 
for traditional precepts gradually degenerated into a 
slavish regard, first, for the text of the law itself, and, 
secondly, for a purely arbitrary supplementary oral code 
which had exceeded the legitimate functions and authority 
of tradition. 

This oral matter had largely originated among the scribes 
since the time of Ezra,’ although most of the literary class un- 
doubtedly helieved that it descended from Moses. They conse- 
quently even went so far as to lay down the principle that, in 
case of a contradiction between a written and an oral precept, 
the preference must be given to the oral. Their observance of 
law and tradition became, finally, so thoroughly formal, that the 
Pharisees actually seemed to have lost sight of the contents of 
the Law in their endeavour to carry out its demands in proper 
form. 

The Pharisees believed in a resurrection of the body 
7. Resur- 2nd ina deus state of rewards and punish- 
терыс ients (Acts 238, Jos. Anz. xviii. 13). 

i The resurrection referred to in Dan. 122 is most 
probably confined to the Israelites; probably the author of Daniel 
did not believe in eternal life for the heathen. | The resurrection 
of all human beings, however, is announced in Enoch 22, and 
was the prevailing orthodox dogma in the time of Jesus. The 
author of Dan. 12 also teaches the doctrine of future rewards and 
punishments for the Israelites, and for the first time uses the 
expression ‘everlasting life'4 (Dan. 12 2). 


The Sadducees denied both resurrection of the body ` 


and a future life (Mt. 2223 Mk. 1218, Jos. Azz. xviii. 14). 
See SADDUCEES, § 6. 
The Pharisees, unlike the Sadducees, believed in the 


1 Ant. xviii. 8 3. 

2 Schirer in Riehm, АЛБ 2 1209. 

3 The oral law was regularly codified in writing in the second 
century A.D. Cp Law LITERATURE, § 23. 

4 Ibis identical with the fw atovios of the NT, and must nor 
be confused with рул лу oun of Ps. 133 3, ‘eternal life’ for 
Israel as a nation. 
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existence of angels and spirits (Acts 238). This was a 

8. Oth doctrine whieh had been part of orthodox 

: er ; К 4 7 E ; 

points. Judaism since the days of Zechariah (Zech. 

/17; 520 В.С.), and had in later times be- 
come expanded into a definite hierarchical system (cp 
Dan. 1013 Tobit 1215, and the Book of Jubilees). Here, 
also, the Pharisees were undoubtedly the representatives 
of orthodox opinion. See ANGELS, DEMONs. 

Furthermore, the Pharisees held in general the doctrine 
of predestination, which was a natural outgrowth of 
their strict literalism, attributing the origin of everything, 
even of evil, to the far-seeing wisdom of Yahwé. Unlike 
the Essenes, however, they made a distinction between 
such actions as were controlled entirely by fate (Yahwe's 
will) and such as were, to some extent, directed by man's 
will, which, aecording to their theory, was permitted to 
operate within certain fixed limits—e.g., TÒ mpárrew Ta 
dixaca, ‘to choose the right’ (Jos. B/ii.814, Ant. xiii. 
бо, xviii. 13). The Sadducees, on the other hand, held 
that man's own will regulated all the events of human 
life and determined his happiness or unhappiness. 

The Pharisees were the most eager cultivators of 
Messianie ideas. ‘They longed for and awaited the 
temporal Messiah of the earlier Israelitish hopes (sce 
MEsSIAH). ‘They therefore, quite naturally, were among 
the most bitter opponents of the more spiritual teachings 
of Jesus, which they regarded as a dangerous departure 
from their point of view. Their ideal of a personal 
Messiah may be gathered from Jos. Axt. xvii. 24 where 
the anthor relates that the Pharisees were involved in an 
intrigue of Pheroras against his brother Herod, and that 
they sided with Pheroras, in order to accomplish the 
overthrow of Herod and place Pheroras on the throne, 
This statement is, without doubt, based on a misunder- 
standing of the Pharisees’ motives. 

In the first place, the prophecy which they made to Pheroras 
that Herod's government and dynasty should cease was uttered 
quite openly. This would hardly have been done had the 
Pharisees really been plotting directly against Herod with the 
aim of supplanting him by another. Secondly, they are said to 
have told Bagoas the eunuch that the new king would have 
control over all things and would be able to restore to him his 
powers of procreation. Such a statement could scarcely refer 
to Pheroras, a mere human monarch, but was plainly an allusion 
to the expected Messiah whose reign, according to Is. 66, should 
be a time of miraculous fruitfulness.] It was quite natural that 
such an idea should arise among the Pharisees at a time when 
ve рте Herod was sitting as an usurper on the throne of 

ауа, 

Jesus’ frequent and bitter denunciations of both 
Scribes and Pharisees beeause of their intense immov- 

able bigotry and cold formalism, show 
сац very clearly their intellectual attitude in 
his time. They bound heavy burdens and laid them 
on men's shoulders (Mt. 234 Lk. 11 46)—2.е., they laid 
the utmost stress on а minute external observance of 
details. Such a formalism, although originally the 
product of a true desire to stand in the right way and 
follow the injunction of Yahwé, was certain to become 
the most crass externalism in a very short space of time. 
According to this system, the man who fulfilled to the 
letter all the physical requirements of the law, such as 
fasting, wearing the prescribed dress, etc., was technically 
' rightcous,' quite irrespective of his true inner feelings. 
This position is admirably illustrated by the well-known 
comparison between the Pharisee and the publican (Lk. 
189-14) Such externalism could only breed a love of 
religious show, a tendeney to display their formal 
'righteousness' before the world, and was certain not 
only to kill all appreciation of the spiritual meaning 
which underlay the various forms (Mt. 61 23 5), but also 
to engender a spirit of casuistry which manifested itself 
whenever the strict requirements of an ordinance became 
unpleasantly onerous. 

This cannot perhaps be better illustrated, than by 
citing the extraordinary means adopted by the later 
Pharisees to obtain a greater degree of freedom on the 
Sabbath than was allowed by the written law. 


1 On this discussion see Wellhausen, Phar. u. Sadd. 25. 
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According to Jer. 17 21-24 (post-exilic) it was forbidden to con- 
vey or carry anything on the Sabbath from one place to another. 
It 1s clearly stated in Jer. that the ordinance refers, not merely 
to the city gates, but also to private houses out of which 
nothing might be carried. The Pharisees, whose tradition used 
the word zeszZA, ‘district,’ to define the limit in which carrying 
was legal, deliberately enlarged the 734274 artificially according 
to their own pleasure. ‘Thus, if it was desired to fetch and carry 
on the Sabbath within the limits of a street or large space, they 
barred the street at either end or enclosed the space on four sides 
with beams or cords, thus making technically a legally defined 
limit (720727) within which the labour of carrying or loading 
might go on!! Cp SABBATH, $ 4, notes. 

It is not surprising then that Jesus stigmatises the 
Scribes and Pharisees as hypocrites ‘ who paid the tithes 
but neglected the weightier matters of the law’; ‘men 
who cleansed the outside of the cup and platter, but 
within are full of extortion and excess’; ' whited sepul- 
chres, which outwardly appear beautiful but inwardly 
are full of dead men's bones’ (Mt. 2323 ff. ). 

'The following Jewish classification of the Pharisees is 
an interesting confirmation of Jesus' estimate of them. 

10. Jewish Certain Rabbinical writers divided the 

classification Pharisees under seven heads : 2 (1) the 

' shoulder Pharisee, who wore openly on 
his shoulders a list of his own good actions. (2) The 
temporising Pharisee, who begged for time in order to 
perform a good deed. (3) The-calculating Pharisee 
who said: 'my sins are more than counterbalanced by 
my many virtues.' (4) The saving Pharisee who said : 
* I will save a little from my modest fortune to perform 
a work of charity.’ (5) The Pharisee who said : ' would 
that I knew of a sin which 1 had committed, in order 
that I might make reparation by an act of virtue.' (6) 
The God-fearing Pharisee (Job). (7) The God-loving 
Pharisee (Abraham). 

Of these, only the last two may be understood in a 
good sense. In spite of the general self-righteous tone 
of the party, such epithets were not infrequently applied 
to Pharisees. It must not, of course, be supposed that 
every member of the party was of necessity a spiritless 
formalist, dead to all true religious feeling. We need 
only remember the case of the righteous Nicodemus, and 
especially the words of Jesus already quoted (Mt. 232 /:), 
confirming the Pharisees in their principle of observing 
the law, but' attacking their insincere and external 
manner of carrying out their own precepts. Paul him- 
self boasts that he followed the Pharisaic ideas regarding 
the law (Phil. 35), thereby implying that he recognised 
the authority of both the written and the oral law. 

In considering this subject, it is necessary to seek the 
reason why the Pharisees enjoyed such an ascendancy 
over the people, and to examine into the 


"E Mea causes which had produced such a lament- 
party able state of religion among the Jews of 


the time of Jesus. These are all to be 
found in the history of the gradual rise, after the Baby- 
lonian exile, of the scribal class, and in the aecount of 
the development of the distinctively Pharisaic party from 
their ranks. 

As both Josephus and the N'T writers, whose state- 
ments regarding the Seribes and Pharisees are certainly 
the most important that we have at our disposal, were 
familiar with this school of thought only when it was in 
an advanced state of development, their account is of 
use chiefly in showing the character of the party in 
later times. The sources which are most instructive, 
however, for the study of the origin and growth of the 
scribal party are the OT Apocrypha and the Pseud- 
epigrapha, especially the Psalter of Solomon. Besides 
these, the canonical books otf Ezra, Neh., Dan., Ch., 
and Esther are of great value in indicating the beginnings 
of the tendencies which produced the post-exilic literary 
and religious development. 

It is useless to seek the origin of religious parties as 
far back as the period of the Babylonian exile. 


1 See Schürer in Riehm, HIB 2 1207. 
2 See Levy, VHWB 4142. 
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The capture of Jerusalem by the Babylonians had of coursc 
completery shattered the Jewish political organisation, so that 
.. Whatever differences of thought there had 

12. Pre-exilic been before that event could hardly have sur- 


times. vived in a concrete form under the radically 
changed conditions which obtained after- 
wards. In the pre-exilic days the people had been led, on the 


one hand, by the priests and priestly families, who were the 1eal 
literalists and ritualists, and, on the other hand, by prophets who 
claimed to speak in the name and with the special commission 
of Yahwée, and who, as spiritual reformers professing to guide 
Israel through the crises of her history,! were, in general, opposed 
to the more formal and worldly priestly caste. As it is impossible 
to trace here any of the differences between the Pharisees and 
the Sadducees already noted, the rise of all of them must be 
sought in the post-exilic times. 

Directly after the return, we find the people divided, 
as shown by many passages in Ezra and Nehemiah, 
into two hostile schools, of which one 
approved of uniting by marriage with 
the neighbouring peoples, especially 
with the Samaritan mixed race which they did not 
regard as heathen, and the other opposed such amal- 
gamation most strongly, urging the necessity of keeping 
Yahwe's favoured nation intact (єр Ezra 9:1 f. 102 18 #7). 
Both Ezra and Nehemiah were most zealous upholders 
of a strict observance of the law (Neh. 81 f. 14 f) 
and the bitterest opponents of the tendency mani- 
fested by all classes of Jews to contaminate themselves 
by foreign alliances. | Ezra's and Nehemiah's earnest 
efforts to spread a knowledge of the law met, therefore, 
with only partial success (Ezra 1015 Neh. 67 10-14 1030, 
etc.). The worst offenders against their injunctions were 
among the prominent high-priestly families who consti- 
tuted the aristocracy, and in many cases had already 
allied themselves with outsiders seeking admission into 
the Jewish nation (note the relationship in Neh. 618, 
between the Persian official Tobiah and a prominent 
Jew, and in 1328, between Sanballat and the son of the 
high priest Eliashib). It should be said in all fairness 
that the position so strongly taken by Ezra and Nehemiah 
was not necessarily the strictly legal one, as their 
opponents could cite many precedents from the earlier 
history which justified a considerate treatment of such 
strangers as wished to live at peace and in union with 
Israel (Lev. 2422 Nu. 1516, etc. ; ep STRANGER, $ то). 
In fact, in the earlier law it was only marriage with 
the Canaanites that was expressly forbidden (cp Ex. 
3416, but see Judg. 36, ete.). This being the case, the 
rise of two post-exilic parties at bitter feud with each 
other can easily be understood. ‘The one consisted of 
the high-priestly families, the real aristocracy (Ezra 
1018), who were anxious to connect themselves with 
another aristocracy in order to increase their own strength, 
not, as some scholars thought, to form an anti-Persian 
alliance. The pious leaders, on the other hand, were 
the strietly Jewish party, who sought to follow the Law 
as they understood it. These latter formed the be- 
ginnings of the class of scribes whose founder was Ezra 
‘the priest and scribe’ (Ezra 711 Neh. 81). It should 
be remarked that the Book of Ruth, which derives 
the house of David from a Moabitish stock, is now 
considered by many to be a conscious polemic against 
the extreme position of Ezra with regard to foreign 
marriages (but cp RuTH [Book], $ 7). 

From this time onwards, a circle of Jewish scholars, 
many of whom were of priestly ? (not high-priestly) race, 

.,;. applied themselves with increasing de- 

14. Juristic “к to the study of the law from a 

students. juristic point of view. Among these 
men began and developed the system of oral tradition 
already mentioned which eventually took rank in their 
minds with the law itself. Between the time of Ezra 
and the period of Antiochus Epiphanes (520-175 B.C.) 
the differences became even more accentuated between 
this student class and the aristocratic high-priestly party 
whose policy of associating themselves with the nobility 


13. Two exilic 
schools. 


1 Cp Briggs, Messianic Prohpecy, 26. ; 
2 For priestly Pharisees, see Jos. Vit. 1 /% 39; and in tke 
Mishna, ‘£dayoth 9 1 f. 82; Abðth 28 32. 
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of the adjacent or dominant heathen people (Samaritan, 
Persian, Greek) remained unchanged. Ву the time the 
Graco-Syrian domination began, the scholarly class, 
who edited and circulated the historical and prophetical 
Scriptures, treating them from the same minute dogmatic- 
ethical point of view as they did the law, had founded 
many schools. 

Into these schools gathered great numbers of students who, of 
course, assisted in promulgating the peculiar orthodox doctrines 
already described. In these schools it was especially laid down 
as the imperative duty of the faithful student to rememher 
accurately the principles which he had learned and to transmit 
them with equal accuracy to others. This is fully illustrated by 
two characteristic maxims of the Talmud :—(i.) ‘To him who 
forgets a precept it is accounted by the scribeas if he had deliber- 
ately forfeited his life.’ (ii.) ‘Every one is bound to teach with 
the exact words of the teacher.'! In spite of these prescribed 
lines which the faithful student should follow, we find the caste of 
the Scribes at the time of Christ divided into two distinct schools, 
viz, the school of Hillel and the school of Shammai, which 
differed from each other, however, more on minor questions of 
interpretation than on any serious points of doctrine. In 
general, the school of Hillel was more lenient than that of 
Shammai (cp CANON, $ 53, п. 3). 

The Scribes were undoubtedly the originators of the 
Synagogue service which was a natural result of their 
religious position.? Separated as they were from the 
high-priestly class, the teachers in these synagogal 
schools developed of necessity into a well-defined inde- 
pendent order of religious leaders called Rabbis, whom 
Sirach, writing at the beginning of the second century 
n.C., praises most heartily (39-40). It is doubtful 
whether the Seribes had crystallised into a distinctly 
political party as early as the time of Sirach.? 

The first thing which tended to turn the religious 
students called Scribes into a fierce politico-religious 
faction was the attempts of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, so bitterly stigmatised in 
the book of Daniel, to Hellenise the entire Jewish 
people. In this, Antiochus was aided by the aristoeratic 
party which, from the beginning of his reign, had 
manifested marked phil-Hellenic tendencies. Among 
the opponents of the Hellenistic movement we find 
a party calling themselves AssID-EANS [g.v.] or the 
‘pious,’ and representing the most rigid development 
of the ideas of the Scribes. 

They were strict observers of the law (1 Macc. 2 42), and in 
particular so rigid in their views of the Sabbath that they even 
refused to defend themselves on the holy day (1 Macc. 232 7). 
That they were ascetics in their mode of life may be inferred 
from т Масс. 162 f, and that they were evidently a well. 
organised body is seen from the unanimity with which they 
acted together (1 Mace. 713). Sce AssiD/RANS. 

It is interesting to notice that the author of Daniel 
shows many <Assidzean tendencies. We need observe 
only the stress which he lays on the necessity of 
observing the law, and the indifference with which he 
regards the Maccabzean rising, calling it only ‘a little 
help’ (1134). ‘This is probably an allusion to the fact 
that many of the Maccabean combatants attached more 
importance to the political than to the religious aspect 
of the question at issue. 

The reasons for the rebellion of the Assidzeans against 
Antiochus Epiphanes must not be confounded with those 
which produced the popular rising of the 


15. Assideans. 


15 ае Maccabees. The fundamental impulse of 
РОр аг the Maccabæan rebellion was a pure 
rising. 


patriotism, a true feeling for the miseries 
which the common people were undergoing (1 Macc. 
277.). The Assidzeans were much more selfish in their 
aims, as they were perfectly willing to recognise the 
dominion of the heathen king, as long as they were 
left undisturbed in the observance of the law. They 
accordingly took part in the contest only long enough 
to insure their own religious freedom and, as soon as 
this seemed safe, promptly surrendered to Alcimus the 
Hellenistic high priest. 

1 See Schürer in Riehm, //JVB 2 1453. 

2 See SYNAGOGUE, Cp Sieffert, ‘ Die jüd. Synagoge zur Zeit 
Jesu,’ in Beweis des Glaubens, 1876, pp. 8 f. ; also Kuenen, 


Over de Mannen der Groote Synagoge (Amsterdam, 1876). 
3 Cp Sieffert, R E(2) 13220. 
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The statement in 2 Macc. 146 that the Assidaans were the 
real Maccaba:an war party is in direct contradiction to the data 
in 1 Macc. regarding them. In order to explain this, Hitzig 
(GIZ 417) considers 1 Macc. 713 as an interpolation. The 
probability is, as was suggested by Sieffert (A £(?) 18 223), 
that т Macc. was written from a Maccahzan, and 2 Macc. 
from a Pharisaic point of view. The Pharisees wished to claim 
for themselves the credit of the Maccabzan victories. The 
true attitude of the Assidzans is probably given in-r Macc. 7 13 
(see also Wellhausen, с. pp. 79/7 ; cp MaccaBEEs i., $ 4). 

There can be little doubt that these Assidzeans were 
practically identical with that party of the Scribes! 
which came to be called Pharisees 
under Johannes Hyrcanus (135-105 
B.C.) «As soon as the Maccabzean 
dynasty had become established, the new rulers assumed 
the high-priesthood, and so the ancient aristocratic and 
high-priestly families who, up to that time, had been 
the kernel of the phil-Hellenic party, were now forced to 
relinquish their position as political leaders. They 
retained a great part of their influence, however, as 
party leaders of their own faction which continued 
under the name Sadducees with essentially the same 
principles. 

At the time of Hyrcanus, we find the Pharisees 
opposed to the Maccabæan or Has- 
monzan family, with whom during 
the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes they 
had temporarily made common cause. 

It is not difficult to account for this.change of attitude. As 
has already been stated, the Assidaeans cared little for political 
freedom and were therefore not in sympathy with the Maccahees 
as to rhe main issue, It was only natural, therefore, that, as soon 
as the Maccabees had succeeded in founding a temporal dynasty, 
they should begin to drift apart from the stricter scribal religious 
class who had now quite evidently assumed the leadership of 
their own party. The first rupture between the royal family 
aud the Pharisees occurred in the reign of Hyrcanus who, 
although himself a Pharisee at first, deliberately left that party 
and became a Sadducee (cp IsRAEL, § 78). 


The son and successor of Hyrcanus, Alexander 
Jannzeus (104-78 B.C.), inherited his father’s spirit, and 
waged a six years' war against the now powerful Phari- 
saic party. On the death of Jannzeus, however, his 
widow and successor Salome Alexandra (78-69 B.C.), 
realising the futility of attempting to resist the Pharisees, 
who were becoming stronger and stronger under opposi- 
tion, made peace and allied herself with them (Azz. 
xiii, 61). It was at this period that the Pharisees 
gained over the minds of the people the ascendancy, 
retained without interruption until the days of Jesus, 
which appears so plainly in the pages of the NT. 
Indeed, their opponents the Sadducees never again 
became prominent as a political party after the advent 
of the Romans, who in 63 В.С. appointed the Pharisaic 
Hyreanus, son of Alexandra, as their vassal-king, giving 
him the preference over his Sadducee brother, Aris- 
tobulus (cp Ps. Sol. 2). 

The Pharisees now appear as the leaders of Jewish 
national religious feeling, although they must not be 
19. As leaders. regarded as forming the kernel of the 

people, nor as being the people's party. 
This is true in spite of their violent opposition to Herod, 
with whom the Sadducees had allied themselves. The 
Pharisees naturally hated all religious oppression and 
were therefore on the people's side. ‘Their position, 
like that of the earlier Assidzeans, was purely religious, 
however, and their object can be said to have been 
political only in so far as they desired to establish the 
theocratic idea. The Pharisees hated the Romans, 
therefore, with perfect consistency, because it was from 
them that the anti-legal exactions came. Extremists 


17. Assidzans 
= Pharisees. 


18. Rupture 
with 
Hasmonzans. 


1 Sieffert denies the identity of the Assidzans and Pharisees, 
claiming that they were merely alike in principle, and not 
necessarily the same party. He finds it therefore impossible to 
trace the Pharisees farther back than the time of Hyrcanus (Zc. 
226). It seems quite clear, however, that the party divisions of 
the Hasmonzan period were merely continuations of early 
differences and, as long as we can note in the Assidzans the 
chief characteristics afterwards found in the Pharisees, there is 
every reason to see in the later party the logical development of 
the earlier. 
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like the Scribes refused, accordingly, to pay the foreign 
tax and were consequently in a constant state of 
friction with the Roman provincial authorities whom 
the Sadducees, ever true to their foreign predilections, 
supported. It cannot be said, however, that the later 
Sadducees like their phil-Hellenic predecessors were 
entirely anti-national. 
There can be no doubt that this bigoted theocratic 
nationalistic tendency, which the Pharisees never ceased 
Е to preach, eventually caused the 
EE REDEN on disastrous anti-Roman rebellion that 
ended so fatally for the Jewish nation. Indeed, accord- 
ing to Josephus (B/ iv. 39 f, Ant. xviii. 11), it was 
the Zealots, a distinctly Pharisaic development, who 
were the instigators and ringleaders of this movement. 
It happened then that those who wished to lead the 
people to righteousness and to the realisation of the 
Messianic hopes of centuries became, through their 
own blind pride, the chief instruments in the downfall 
of their nation and religion. The Pharisees’ bigotry 
and narrow short-sightedness, therefore, which Jesus 
had condemned so frequently and so vehemently, were 
punished in the most terrible manner conceivable. 


The literature on the subject is very extensive. Among the 
modern publications the following should be mentioned :—Cohen, 
Uis Les Phartséens (Paris, 1877); Ewald, 
21. Bibliography. Gesch. des Volkes Israel, 9) 8 357 D. 476 7. 
(1864); Geiger, *Sadd. u. Phar.’ in Jd. 
Ztschr. 211 ff. (1863); Gfrérer, Das Jahrhundert d. Heils, 
1 309 7. (1838); Gritz, Gesch. der Juden,?) 71 fF. 455 ff. (1863) ; 
Hamburger, Realencycl. für Bibel и. Talmud, M. 1038 J. (1882); 
Hausrath, Neufesz. Zeifgesch. 176 fA, Krüger, 'Beitrüge zur 
Kenntniss der Pharisáer u. Essener’ in Theol, Quartalschr. 
55 431-95; Kuenen, De Godsdienst van Israel. 2342 7. (1869) ; 
Volksreligion und Weltreligion, 206 ff. (Berlin, 1883); Reuss, 
RE 11496 /; Schenkel, Aisellex. 4518 f; Schürer, Gesch. 
des rid. Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, 2 248 f. 314 ff. (1886); 
in Riehm's ДИВ 2 1205-1210 1451-54 (1894) ; Sieffert, PA EB) 
13 210-44 (1884); Wellhausen, PAazzsder u. Sadducáer (1874). 
IOR 


SCRIP. т. DYpOS уал (cp Ass. дарі = Про, ‘to 
rake together’; or Ar. kalat”, ‘pouch, satchel, 
knapsack’), т S. 17 40+ (сүАЛогн). 

2. TTHPà, Mt. 10:0 Mk. 68 Lk. 93 104 2235 f (RV 
WALLET) A scrip is a pouch or wallet used by 
shepherds (Milton, Comus, 4 626); cp CATTLE, § 6. 
But the va/£4f was also used by travellers. It is 
probably the spa of Judith 105 13 1o 15 (EV *bag'), and 
of Mt. 1010, etc.; tpi or (a)nybp may (Che.) also 
be restored in Judg. 526 (МТ лп), where it would mean 


a household box or bag (see JAEL). 


SCRIPTURE, SCRIPTURES. 1. In рап. 1021 
the seer's supernatural visitant is reported as saying, 
‘I will show thee that which is noted in the scripture 
of truth ' (AV), or rather (RV), * I will show thee that 
which is inscribed in the wiiting of truth '—z.e., in the 
book in which the destinies of mankind are written down 
beforehand. ‘The expression stands in close relation to 
the growing interest of the later Jews in the ‘last things.’ 
Prophecy in the grand old style having ceased, it 
became necessary to look to the source of all true know- 
ledge of the future—viz., to God—or more specially to 
those seers and sages of primitive times whom Yahwe, 
it was believed, favoured by giving them special revela- 
tions, either directly, or by one of those angels who 
‘see his face’ (Enoch, Seth, Daniel, etc.). The phrase 
in its context is important for the comprehension of those 
late writings to which the name of some one of those 
primitive seers is prefixed. It is, of course, related to 
such an expression as the ‘book of life,' or, ‘of the 
living,’ Ps, 69 28 [29], cp Dan. 121, but very much more 
closely to the conception of the ‘heavenly tablets’ 
(mTAákes тоў oùpavoĵ, see Test. xii. Patriarch.; Enoch, 
811 f.), which are the Jewish equivalent of the tablets of 
Marduk. ‘The idea survives in the popular Jewish view 
of the Jewish New Year's Day (—the Zakmuk festival 
at Babylon), according to which God holds session on 
that day with a book before him in which he inscribes 
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the fates of men (Jastrow, Кагрре). For the later 
Jewish references see Charles, noch, note on PE 1317; 
and for the origin of the tablets of Marduk see the 
Babylonian Creation-story, 133 4131, and the first myth 
of Zu, AB, vi. pt. i. pp. 47 72, and cp Jastrow, RBA 
428, 540. е 

2. ai урафоќ (some eighteen times in NT—e.¢, 7 
ОТ), е $2; eru буол, Rom. E n m 
12 1015 28 (?) Lk. 421 Jn. 222 7 3842 1035 18 18 17 1219 24 28 36 37 
£09 Actsli6 83235 Rom.43 917 Їбт 112 Gal.3822 4 30 
т Тіт. 518 Ja.2823 45 1Pet.26 2 Ре. 120; паса ypady, 
2 Tim. 8 16; Ta iepà ypappata (AV, the holy scriptures; RV, 
the sacred writings) 2 Tim. 315; cp І Macc. 129 (rà BiBAca 
тё буа); 2 Macc. 8 23 (Thv {ерду BiBAov). 

Observe that in 1 Pet. probably, and in Jas., Jn., and 
2 Pet. certainly, ў ypapń is used of the Scripture as a 
whole, In 2 Tim. 816, however, RV is doubtless right 
in changing AV's ‘all scripture (is given by inspiration 
of God, and is)’ into ‘every scripture (inspired of God 
is also)' ypa) means here, as also in Paul, any 
single passage of Scripture. ‘The writer shares the 
Jewish view of the purely supernatural origin of the 
Scripture in its strictest form, according to which 
''theopneustia" is ascribed directly to the Scripture’ 
(Holtzmann, Zerb. der NTlichen Theologie, 2261). 
Cp the Jewish belicf in the heavenly origin of the Torah, 
the denial of which made a man an ‘Epicurean’ or 
apostate, and excluded him from the future age (Sazke- 
drin, goa). 


SCURVY (PDE Lev. 21 20 2222 Р. 28 25; see 
DISEASES, 8. 


SCYTHE. For Jer. 50:6 АҮ". (рә), See AGRI- 
CULTURE, § 7. For 15.24 Joel3[4]10 Mic.43 [all AVmg.] 
(13512), see Реџміхснбок. For 2 Macc. 132 (‘scythe-bear- 
ing,’ 8pemavqóópa), see CHARIOT, $ 11. 


SCYTHIANS. The LXX contains some apparent 
references to the Scythians. 
In 2Macc.447 Antiochus IV. Epiphanes is charged with 
such injustice as would not be found in a Scythian court, and in 
- 3 Macc. 7 5 the servants of Ptolemy IV. Philo- 
1. Zkü8ns in pator are accused of cruelties after the fashion 
б and NT — of Scythians. The city of BETH-SHEAN lgx.) 
ian? is called Scythopolis (®къ@ёфь móA«) in Judg. 
So 127 Judith 310 2 Масс. 12294 Symmachus 
translated py (Elam) in Gen. 14 1 9, X«v6àv. 
Moreover ‘Scythian’ (X&óügs) is mentioned with 
‘barbarian’ in TR of Col. 811. | 
It is not certain that in any of these instances the 


reference is to the historic Scythians. 

Jason of Cyrene in the days of Casar, and the author of 
3 Macc. at the time of Caligula, may indeed have had in mind 
such descriptions as those in Herod. 462-69 or some proverbial 
sayings based on them. It is also possible, however, that they 
used the term ‘Scythians’ only as a synonym for ‘ barbarians.’ 
According to Georgius Syncellus (Сло. 1 405) the origin of the 
name Scythopolis for BETH-SHEAN, also known to Josephus (42. 
xli. 8 5 ($ 348]), Eusebius (OS 237 55), and others, was the presence 
in that city of a body of Scythians remaining from the invasion in 
the time of Psammetichus. The name, however, does not occur 
on an inscription before 218 в.с. Pliny states (ZZV 5 74) that 
Scythopolis formerly had the name of Nysa. Whilst it is not 
in itself improbable that some Scythians in 625 В.С. remained as 
an enclave їп Beth-shean and played as important a part there 
as the exiles from Cutha seem to have done in Samaria, it is also 
possible that the name is due to the settlement of some people 
deported by ASur-bani-pal, such as the Parthian Dahae (Ezra 4 9, 


where Hoffmann’s conjecture КЇЛ is nore ingenious than con- 


vincing). Symmachus may have used Scythian for Parthian. 

In Col. 8 11 the text is clearly not in order. It probably read 
originally ‘Jew and Gentile’ (lovóatos каї &Ovikós; Syr. 
Гапалау? w-'Armáyé ; Eth. AyAidawe wa "Alanawe; Lat. 
Gentilis et Iudaeus), ‘circumcision and uncircumcision, Greek 
and harbarian ' (mepitopy кой àkpofiva ría, "EAAny кої BápBapos ; 
Syr. Vaundyé weBarberayé ; cp Ignatius, Гаї. 6, ЕААус 
тє кої BapBapots, SodAos kai éAeVOepos); ‘Scythian’ (Z«v6ys) 
seems to be a gloss to ‘barbarian.’ 

It is exceedingly probable that in MT the Scythians 
are referred to as Ashkenaz? (05 Атха»а{) in Gen. 103 


тен le Jer 5127. 


1 [The question of the origin and meaning of the name 
‘Ashkenaz’ and the related names needs to be re-examined in 
connection with the * Jerahmeelite theory.’ See Cf. Bib. on 
Gen. 102-4.] 
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Originally the Hebrew word may have been pronounced 
Agkunza (122:9%, 1222%, гк, [РЕГ nawy); it is as Delitzsch 


has pointed ont (see ASHKENAZ) identical with 

2. Ashkenaz ASkuza and likuza end in Assyrian in- 
= scriptions (see $ 6). In the Behistün inscription 
= DIUI the Saka chief Shuka is called, in the Susian 
version, Iskunka, Already Vater (Cont, 1802, p. тоо) observed 
that a name beginning with Sc would be suitable on account of 
the prosthetic A, E, or 1. The essential part of the name seems 


to be Sku: cp Sxu-Ays, X«o-Aorot, Хко-тасіс, Chinese Szii, 
Persian Sa-ka,  ASkuza-Skuza is apparently the origin of 
Sxvdys. 


In Gen. 103 the Scythian is, then, regarded as a son 
of the Kimmerian (GOMER, Gimirra, Gamir, Кїшшёрго) 
and a brother of Riphath and Togarmah, whilst in Jer. 
5127 he appears as the companion of the Mannzean and 
Urartzean. The author of Jer. 50-5158, whose produc- 
tion is largely a patchwork of quotations, seems to have 
used in 5127 some old writing now lost, since the con- 
nection of MINNI and ARARAT (gg.v.) with Ashkenaz 
refleets a definite historical situation centuries before his 
own time (cp JEREMIAH [Book], $ 20, viii.). Whether 
Riphath and ‘logarmah were current designations of 
certain countries in the N. at the time of the priestly 
editor of the Pentateuch, or likewise drawn from some 
older source, must be left in doubt. 

It has also been maintained that the Scythians are 
alluded to under the names Gog and Magog. Magog 
was interpreted as Scythians by Josephus 

pid and (Ant. i. 61 [8 123]), Jerome, Theodoret, 

аБОБ. аһ others. The fact that Gomer (Kim- 
merian), Madai (Mede), Javan (Greek), Meshech(Moschi), 
'Tubal ( Tibarenes), and Tiras (TurSa, Tyrrhenians) are 
so manifestly names of famous nations renders it quite 
certain that, if the word has been accurately transmitted, 
or formed at all a part of the original text, Magog must 
also represent the name of a well-known people. It 
must be confessed that the absence of so important a 
name alike in cuneiform and classical sources makes one 
suspect the correctness of the name. 

This has led Cheyne to suppose a dittography of "123 in Gen. 
102, and a corruption of mie in Ezek.38 7. (see ‘Goa AND 
Масос, п.). The interpretation of ARMAGEDDON (g.c.) by this 
s:holar is indeed as plausible asit is brilliant. [t seems donbtful, 
however, whether the new-found chthonic divinity will be of 
service in Ezek. 38 (cp textual corrections in col. 3881, n. 1, and 
for the opposite view that a great historic personage is reflected 
by the Gog of Ezek, 38 see $ 5). A simpler suggestion as to Gen. 
102 would be that Magog (325) was miswritten for Gog (212) 
under the influence of ‘ Madai’ (75), as a consequence of a 
changed conception of Gog, becanse at one time it was customary 
to contract the Assyrian mit Gag into Magag (Streck), or asa 
designation of a people akin to the Scythians and derived from 
Gog (3435), such as the Sarmatians or Massageta. Н is interest- 
ing that Saadia in this place has jyis* (ed. Derenbourg), the 
customary rendering of 313 at his time: cp Kur'ün 2196 and 
Arabic writers quoted by Herbelot. In Ezek. 382, ‘land of the 
Magog’ (Gusa yw} is apparently an interpolation (Stade), and 
in Ezek. 396 the original seems to have been Gog (689). [On 
Ezek. 35 see further Crit. Bib.) In Targ. Дег. 1 to Nn. 1126 
2227 NSN [2 Poo Robs, ‘а king shall arise from the land of 
Magog,’ depends on Ezek, 38 2, while in Targ. Jer-2 xum m 
mmm * Gog and Magog and his armies,’ piny is probably an 
interpolation ; bur Magog seems to be the name of a king, as it 
certainly is in Targ. Jon. to r S. 2 1o. 

Amenhotep ІП. (Am. Tab. 138 f.) mentions three 
countries—Gag, Hanigalbat, and Ugarit. Wanigalbat 
is probably Melitene, and Gog is likely to have been 
situated NE of Commagene (Streck, ZA 15321). А 
people called Gag, or Gog, was thus known in the 
fifteenth century B.C. Concerning its ethnic relations 
we as yet know nothing. In view of the marked Iranian 
character of some names in the Amarna letters (see $ 13), 
it is not too bold an assumption that Gag may have 
been a forerunner of ASkenaz in Anatolia belonging to 
the same family. Like the Muški, the Ka&ki, the 
'Tubali, and the Haldi, the Gagi may have been driven 
N. by new invaders; and it is significant that, in the 
days of Strabo, there was a province Gogarene im- 
mediately Е. of the territory occupied by the Moschi, 
the Colchians, the Tibarenes, ahd the Chaldzeans (Geogr. 
1114, pp. 452/. ed. Didot). In the time of ASur-bani- 
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pal Gagi still lingered in the neighbourhood of Urartu 
as the name of a chief of Sahi (Cyl. B. 41/.). [hat 
the memory of Gog as a people was not lost is shown 
by Rev. 208. Ewald rightly felt that the phrase ‘ Gog 
and Magog’ was not the creation of the NT apocalytic. 
After the name Gogarene had attached itself to the 
territory oecupied by Scythians, at least since the be- 
ginning of the seventh century B.C., Gog naturally was 
understood as a Scythian people, whatever its original 
character may have been. 

As, according to Ezek.3817, the coming of Gog, 
prince of Meshech and Tubal, had been predicted by 
; the former prophets, Jerome looked for 

such a prophecy and found it in Nu. 
247 where 6 and Sam. with Aq. Sym. read ‘his king 
shall be higher than Gog,’! There can be little doubt 
that this is more original than MT, though the whole 
verse is probably a late interpolation. [Cp Ос, col. 


3465.] 

Pey ron (Sur Zes Prophètes, 1693, р. 136 7.) called attention to 
Am. 7 тс where © read ‘and behold, one caterpillar, king Gog,’ 
and made this passage refer to a Scythian i invasion. Here, too, 
the Hebrew text gives no satisfactory sense, and Nowack rightly 
rejects it as a gloss.? @ probably reproduces more nearly the 
words of the ES ; but it may be questioned whether the 
original read 3)3 ‘king of Gog,’ or 4525 D) ‘Gog, the 
king.’ If ‘king PG Сов" was the reading, ‘Gog the king,’ and 
with it ‘king Gog’ himself, may have originated i in a misunder- 
standing of this marginal comment to Ат. 7 1. But the idea of 
this king may also have been suggested by descriptions of Gagi, 
ruler of Sabi, given by some of Asur-bani-pal's Syrian colonists, 
unless it should ultimately prove to have its roots in Babyl lonian 


mythology, wherea divine messenger Gaga figures in the Ínuma 
fis epic, 32/: 67. That the descriptions of Jer. 4-6 and Zeph. 2 
(see 8 6, and ZEPHANIAH, $ 4) cannot by themselves have led 
to the definite conception of king Gog, is sufficiently evident 
from Jewish and Christian exegesis, which so long has been 
satisfied (but see $ 27, and Crzt. Bib.) with seeing in these 
passages references to the Chaldzans only. 


That, with all its apocalyptic character, Ezek. 38-39 
reflects the career of a great historic personage, was 
VUE. already felt by Polychronius (about 427 
5: eae t A.D.) who thought of me 11. 
Ezek.38 He was followed in this by Grotius, 
'**"" whose commentary gives a detailed 
application of the text to the history of the Seleucid 
king. Winckler most ingeniously interprets the prophecy 
as occasioned by the career of Alexander (AOF 2160 Jf. ). 
But neither Antiochus nor Alexander would naturally be 
designated ‘ prince of Meshech and Tubal,’ and there is 
in neither ease any motive for the feeling of hostility 
displayed, whilst there is evidence of a different dis- 
position toward these kings on the part of the Jews. 
The present writer would suggest that the conqueror 
whose career inspired this prophecy is far more likely 
to have been Mithridates VI. Eupator Dionysus of 
Pontus. 


Mithridates alone could rightly be entitled * prince of Meshech 
and Tuhal,’ his seat of power being where the Moschi and the 
Tibarenes lived, and his sway extending over the territory once 
associated with "those names. None could more aptly be con- 
sidered as the coming Gog than the proud conqueror of Seythia 
who reigned over all the coast-lands of the Black Sea and brought 
from the farthest N. his armies. No other ruler of these realms 
had with him Paras, Cush, and Put, Gomer, Togarmah, and the 
extreme N. than Mithridates, whose general Pelopidas could 
justly boast of the Persian auxiliaries, Egyptian ships, Cappa- 
docian troops, Armenian contingents, and Scythian, Sarmatian, 
Bastarnian, and Thracian hordes that swelled the king’s forces. 
Mithridates’ dark i intrigues, his boundless ambition, his insatiable 
greed, the ‘ Ephesian vespers’ with their 80,000 victims, the 
persecutions of the Jews in Cos and elsewhere, who were at the 
time warm friends and allies of Rome, must, in 88 B.c., have filled 
many a heart in Palestine with fear of an invasion, hatred, and 
abomination. But, in an age of eschatological hopes, the con- 
fidence could not fail that, should he invade the ' navel of the 
earth’ where quiet and prosperity had been restored, and prove 
indeed to be the predicted Gog, he would there meet with a 
miserable end. By the sword of the faithful and the wrath of 
lieaven he would perish, and his hosts would be buried during 


4. ‘King Gog. 


1 MT xix: the addition of the prosthetic қ may be explained 
as in Arab. Ayy for 333 in Ezek. 382 Ar. 

2 [This alternative can, it would seem, be avoided by the 
course suggested in Locusts, $ 3 with note 6 Cp Crit. Bib. 
ad loc.) 
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seven months in ‘the Valley of the Travellers to the Sea ' (85 of 
Ezek. 3911), whilst for himself would be reserved a famous 
sepulchre in Israel in this valiey of Hamon-Gog (Esdraelon), 
apparently in the city named after the foreign horde Hamonah 
(Scythopolis). Thus the king of Scythia would be buried in the 
city of the Scythians, the new Dionysus in the tomb where 
Dionysus-Oitosyrus buried Leucothea, his nurse (Pliny, 574), who 
ge ieee with Artimpasa, the Scythian Diana (Hegesippus 
8 19). 

tt is possible that already Photius understood Jere- 
miah as referring to the Scythians in 622 7 

In his first homily on the Russian invasion in 865 Photius 
seems to regard himself as speaking of the same northern people 

: that the prophet had in mind. He no doubt 
6. Scythians shared the view of his contemporary Nicetas 
in Jer. and who, in his life of Ignatius, speaks of the 

Zeph. Russians asa Scythian people (Xkv6ov ёдро 

Aeyouevot ‘Pws), as does also the unknown con- 
tinuator of Theophanes's chronography; see ‘De Russorum 
incursione’ in Lexicon Vindobonense, ed. Nauck, 203 / and 
XXIV /- 

In modern times, Cramer, Eichhorn, Dahler, Hitzig, 
Ewald, and most recent critics have seen in Jer. 4-6 
Zeph.2 original references to the Scythians, though 
admitting subsequent retouching under the impression 
of Chaldzan invasions. It has seemed to them im- 
possible that Jeremiah should have feared a Chaldzean 
attack in the thirteenth year of Josiah, whilst the Scythian 
invasion mentioned by Herodotus (1103 fA) seems to 
have occurred about that time. In JEREMIAH [Book], 
$ 20, i., it has been suggested that Chaldean designs 
upon Syria may have become apparent already in 625, 
and that the Scythian army may have contained a 
Chaldzean contingent by virtue of the agreement between 
Nabopolassar and the Umman Manda prince alluded 
to in the Nabuna'id inscription. That view must now 
be somewhat modified, as Winckler's researches have 
rendered it highly probable that the Umman Manda in 
this case are the Medes, and that there was an alliance 
between the ASkuza-Scythians and the Assyrians. A 
prayer to Sama, published by Knudtzon (Assyrische 
Gebcte, no. 29), mentions the request of Bartatua of 
Agkuza for a daughter of Esarhaddon. Winckler 
identifies this chief with Protothyas, father of Madyas, 
king of the Scythians (Herod.1:o3), and reasonably 
supposes that there was effected an alliance which led 
-Madyas to defend Nineveh against Cyaxares. If Madyas 
was the son of Bartatua who flourished about 675, he 
is likely to have taken just such a part in the events of 
625 as Herodotus indicates.  Phraortes had fallen in a 
battle against the Assyrians 625. То avenge his father, 
Cyaxares marched against Nineveh and invested the 
city. Itis as natural that he should accept the aid of 
Nabopolassar as that this Chaldzean usurper should be 
eager to gain an alliance with him by sending an army. 
In this predicament Madyas came to the aid of 
Nineveh. The Medes were worsted in the battle, and 
the city was saved. Another ally of Cyaxares and 
Nabopolassar had, however, to be dealt with. Psam- 
metichus had long been encroaching on Assyrian terri- 
tory. Since 639 he seems to have laid siege to Ashdod. 
The Scythians, therefore, went on from Nineveh to 
invade Egypt. Their ostensible object was further to 
defend the endangered interests of Assyria. Hence the 
absence of any record of violence done. Even in the 
disorders in Ashkelon, it is distinctly stated that the 
mass of the army took no part, only a few individuals. 
Such treatment at the hands of Scythians could scarcely 
be expected. Prophets like Jeremiah and Zephaniah 
naturally watched their approach as а new scourge in 
the hand of Yahwé, amply justified by the moral con- 
dition of Judah. That these hordes should quietly come 
and go in peace, having received their tribute from Egypt, 
they could not dream. This line of conduct finds its 


1 There is nothing in the history of the Hebrew canon that 
forbids so late a date; see the present writer's articles on the 
canon in the Jewish Encyclopedia and the New Inter- 
national Encyclopedia and ‘Daniel among the Prophets,’ 
Hibbert Journ. vol i. Мот is there any evidence that this 
appendix already formed a part of the book that no doubt was 
translated a generation earlier (preface to Ecclus.). 
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explanation only in the political relations between 
Scythians and Assyrians. ‘The editor of Jer. 1-20 (sce 
JEREMIAH [Book], $ 5.) had an important landmark 
to go by, and rightly put the beginning of his prophet's 
ministry in the memorable thirteenth year of Josiah (625). 
Winckler assumes that the defence of Nineveh by 
Madyas occurred at the time when the city was finally 
7. Winckler's gue (606), and that ше Scythians 
criticism. "5 then routed. He correctly ob- 
serves that a parenthesis begins after 

the statement of the appearance of Madyas, and con- 
cludes that only the beginning of Herodotus' account 
(1 тоза) and the end of it (1106, end) were drawn from 
an older source, the remainder being the historian's own 
work. But the parenthesis only tells how the Scythians 
happened to be in Asia, and the narrative manifestly 
continues with ‘Then the Medes fought with the 
Scythians’ in 11:04, end. The rest presents only one 
difficulty, which, however, may be satisfactorily met. 
If the twenty-eight years of Scythian rule fell within 
Cyaxares' reign (625-585), as 1тоў distinctly affirms, 
they must have extended from 625 to 597; yet the 
capture of Nineveh in 606 is mentioned after the re- 
covery of the nations ruled before 625. [ut the 
restoration of Media's former territory is not unnatur- 
ally mentioned first, even though it had not been fully 
accomplished before 597, and the important addition of 
Assyria only afterwards with emphasis, though occurring 
already in боб. ‘There is no evidence that Scythia lost 
anything but an ally by the fall of Assyria. If the king 
of the Umman Manda in the Nabu-na’id inscription is 
Cyaxares, there is no hint in that document of a Scythian 
army appearing for the defence of Nineveh in 606. 
Had the Scythian power in Asia Minor been crushed in 
that year, it is not likely that hostilities between Media 
and Lydia would have been so long deferred. In 597 
the two allies, Media and Chald:ea, seem to have made 
a great attack upon the W., Media destroying the 
Scythian power in Armenia and Cappadocia, Chaldea 
humiliating Egypt's Syrian buffer state, Judah. They 
were stil united when in 586 Nebuchadrezzar put an 
end to the Judzean kingdom, and the next year secured 
for his * helper,' Cvaxares, an honourable peace after the 
battle of the eclipse, Cilicia being then the heir to the 
position and policy of Scythia. — Winckler's hypothesis 
apparently makes the distance too great between Madyas 
and his father Protothyas, and does not sufficiently re- 
cognise the importance of the political situation in 625. 
Such doubts concerning the first siege of Nineveh by 
Cyaxares and its attendant circumstances (already ex- 
pressed by We., А, Proph.) 1560), 
160), questions as to the reliability of 
Jer. 162 (cp JEREMIAH [Book], 8 14), 
and particularly a searching and much-needed criticism 
of proper names in MT, finally led Cheyne to look for 
an invasion from the S. by the Jerahmeelites instigated 
by Nebuchadrezzar in the years immediately before 604 
(see PROPHETIC LITERATURE, § 40). The Jerahmeel- 
ite theory unquestionably promises to throw much light 
on the obscure history of the Negeb. That the Arabian 
neighbours of Egypt, as well as the peoples E. of 
Judah, should have been inflamed by Nebuchadrezzar 
is altogether probable; and that Jeremiah, watching 
these repeated raids, should have felt behind them the 
master-hand of the Chaldzan is not incredible. Nor 
need it be denied that pps has occasionally been under- 
stood as ‘the North,’ where, in reality, a place-name 
was intended. It is even possible that the reports of 
the prophet's earlier speeches have been coloured by the 
memory of more recent words of his occasioned by such 
raids by the neighbours. In view, however, of the 
account by Herodotus of a Scythian invasion of Pales- 
tine, following the relief of Nineveh by Madyas, the 
suggestion in a cuneiform letter of a Scytho-Assyrian 
alliance already in the time of Bartatua- Protothyas, the 
occasion for Scythian interference in the accession of 
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Cyaxares forty years before the eclipse of 585, the in- 
surrection of Nabopolassar, dated by Ptolemy's canon in 
625, and the united attack of Cyaxares and Nabopolassar 
upon Assyria, and the assignment of these prophecies to 
the same year by an editor apparently dependent on an 
early biographer, it seems safer to adhere to the con- 
struction of the history given above. [Sce, further, Crit. 
Bib.] 

At most, little knowledge concerning the Scythians 
could be derived from these biblical references. If the 
identification of ASkuza is correct, 
the Scythians are mentioned in cunei- 
form inscriptions, such as 1 R. 45 col. 
227, and Knudtzon, дуз. Gebete, 29, 
35, in a manner that throws light upon the beginnings of 
Scythian rule in Asia Minor. 

In a Persian cuneiform inscription at Behistün, Saka huma- 
varka, and Saka tigrakhuda are referred to by Darius, who also 
speaks of the ‘Saka at the ends of the earth’ in a hieroglyphic 
list of nations at the Suez canal. The Scythians are not men- 
tioned by name in the Homeric poems, though they may be 
referred to as tmmpodyot, //, 135. Strabo (7 3) quotes a direct 
reference from Hesiod ; but whether this was drawn from an 
otherwise unknown genuine yrs sepío8os or from the third ката. 
Aoyos written about 600 B.C., as Kirchhoff emends the text, is 
uncertain. About боо p.c. the name occurs in a fragment of 
Alcæus, and that is probably also the date of the poem of 
Aristeas of Proconnesus, sEschylus refers to the good laws of 
the Scythians (Strabo, Zc.) and Hecatzus of Miletus gave 
valuable information concerning them. The most important 
source is llerodotus. His fourth book is devoted to Scythia. 
Much of his knowledge is derived from native Scythians in 
Olbia, as well as from resident Greeks. Hippocrates also seems 
to have visited Scythia, and, like Herodotus, still confined the 
name Scythians to the Scoloti. Pseudo-Scylax (about 337 В.С.) 
and Ephorus begin to use it in a somewhat wider sense, 
though familiar with the character and history of the Scoluti. 
Some of the representations in art of Scythian life found at 
Kertsch (Panticapreum), Kum Olha and Altun Olba (see § тт) 
belony to the fourth and third centuries. The Greek inscriptions 
of Olbia containing Scythian names are not older than the second 
century B.C. Diodorus adds little to the earlier sources; but 
Strabo's geography throws much light upon the Scythia of his 
day. The changed conditions there inspired him with undne 
scepticism as to the accuracy of Herodotus, "Trogus Pompeius 
in Justin, Ptolemy the geographer, Polyzenus, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, and others acquaint us with some facts. For the 
history of the eastern Scythians Ktesias is not without value. 
Coins give the names of Scythian kings. Of great importance 
are the Chinese writings of Sse-ma-tsien (abont тоо B.C.) trans- 
lated by Brosset, Journ. As, ii. 8 418 f., and of Panku (about 80 
A.D.), both because of their sober descriptions of lands and 
peoples, and because of the aid they furnish to the chronology. 


Whilst, in historical times, there have been important 
centres of Scythian life in Asia Minor апа in lEurope, 
10 Homeland is Margiana, Bactria, Kophene, and 

Тота опе of India, the people neither considered 
voe hi itself nor was regarded by others as 

e Scythians. autochthonous in any of these lands. 
Even in the territory between the Danube and the Don, 
which might properly be called Scythian, because for so 
many centuries the seat of a Scythian civilisation, a 
native tradition declared the Scoloti to be strangers. 
Many indications point to the region N. of Jaxartes, 
between the Aral Sea and Lake Balkash, in modern 
Turkestan and the adjoining Khirgis steppe, as the 
home of the Scythians in the days when their immediate 
Iranian kinsmen, the Aryan invaders of India, were still 
their neighbours S. and SE. in the old Airyanem 
Vaejo. The presence of Mongolian and Tibetan 
tribes on the NE. and E., and of the kindred 
Massagetee on the SE., occasioned by the expansion of 
Chinese power, gradually forced a branch of the people 
across the Ural, the Volga, and finally the Don. The 
time of this invasion of Western Scythia cannot be 
determined with certainty ; but it may have occurred as 
early as in the sixteenth century B.C. (see 8 14). Another 
Iranian people, the Kimmerians,! occupying the land so 
far S. as to the Danube, were gradually driven into the 
Cremea or, at different times and by different roads, 
into Asia Minor. The Kimmcrian invasion that 


9. Cuneiform, 
classical, and 
Chinese sources. 


1 Such names of Kimmerian kings as Teuxpa, Tuktammi 
(уудаас = Аудан, Sayce) and SandrakSatra, occurring in the 
seventh century, are clearly Iranian. 
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followed the E. coast of the Black Sea in the eighth 
century was probably the last. Down the W. coast of 
the Caspian Sea the Scythian tribes 15. of the Don 
followed and established themselves E. of the Kim- 
merians and N. of Mannæans and Medes, whence they 
apparently extended their power over all Armenia and 
Cappadocia. Their old places E. of the Azov Sea were 
taken by a Median people, the Sauromat:e or Sarmatians, 
possibly not before the return of Median power. On 
the plateau through which the Dniester (Tyras), the 
Bog (Hypanis), the Dnieper (Borysthenes), and the 
Inguletz (Panticapes) flow, and so far as to the Don 
(Tanais), the Scoloti took possession of the land, some 
settling down to agricultural pursuits, others retaining 
their nomadic life. 

The arrival of Milesian colonists (Olbia founded about 650) 
created mixed Greeco-Scythian tribes such as the Kallipide and 
Alizones. A kindred Thracian trihe, the Agathyrsi, was sub- 
dued. Northwards the territory extended into Ukraine. Be- 
yond their own clans in that direction lived Slavonic tribes, the 
Neari, the Melanchleni, and the Anthropophagi (wrongly so 
called). Up the Volga there were the Budina: (Permians ?), and 
across the Ural the Thyssageta and Tyrka:, Finnish peoples, 
whilst E. of these were the Turkish Argimpaei and the Tibetan 
Issedones, and their neighbours the Ariamaspzx, fighting with 
griffins for the possession of gold. 

'The Seythians do not seem to have been driven out 
of their home in S. Russia, but rather to have been 
absorbed in the Sarmatian and then in the Slavonic 
tribes. 

The eastern branch of the people was not allowed 
undisturbed possession of its lands N. of the Jaxartes. 
Already in the time of Cyrus and Darius a part of the 
Scythians had been pressed into Margiana (see $ r7), 
and at the end of the third century another part was 
forced by the Massagetz into 5. Sogdiana, and some- 
what later into Bactrit. In Bactria these Scythians 
found only a temporary home, as they were driven from 
there by the Massagetæ (Yuechi); but they maintained 
themselves longer farther east. 

In S. Kabulistan, Arachosia, Drangiana, and Sakestan (Kipin), 
and in Kašmir, Nepal, and Punjab they established themselves. 
Finally, they were there also submerged by new powers and 
absorbed in the native population. 

That the Scythians spoke an Iranian language, is 
already evident from Herod. 4 117, where the Sauromatze, 
a Median people, are said to speak the 
Scythian language, though in an im- 
perfect manner. The Scythian words 
explained by Herodotus are manifestly 
Iranian, and the many names of persons and places 
recorded by Greek writers and in the Olbian inscriptions 
leave no room for doubt. It is the merit particularly of 
Zeuss and Müllenhoff to have proved conclusively the 
Iranian character of Scythian speech. That the Eastern 
Scythians spoke substantially the same language is 
evident not least from the names of the Caka kings in 
India (see Hoffmann, Syrische Akten persischer Märtyrer, 
139/7). 

Ап occasional Scythian loan-word in a neighbouring Slavonic 
or Turkish dialect cannot affect this result. The discussions of 
Neumann, Cuno, Fressl, and others, who have tried to invalidate 
the arguments of Zeuss, would have proved quite futile even if 
their philological method had been more discriminating. Still, 


it should not he denied that neighbouring dialects of the same 
family have a tendency to shade off into each other. 


11. Language 
and ethnic 
relations. 


For determining the ethnic relations of the Scythians 
the pictorial representations on objects found at Kertsch, 
Kum Olba, and elsewhere on the Kimmerian Bosphorus 
are of utmost importance. 


As 1he best of these are not later than the fourth century n.c., 
and were probably made for Scolotian grandees (see Rayet, 
Etudes d'archéologie, 196 ff), they may be taken to represent 
fairly the Scythian type. The similarity to Russian mujiks, in 
dress, hair, beard, and general appearance, due to climatic con- 
ditions and the same mode of life, cannot obscure the fact that 
the features are essentially Iranian. lf they all should prove to 
be likenesses of Sarmatians, as the later ones probably are, this 
would not weaken the conclusion, since the Iranian character of 
the Sarmatians admits of no doubt. 

Through Herodotus we know that the Scythians worshipped 
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Tabiti (Тото, Vesta), goddess of the fire; Papzus (probably 
bat Papai or Babai, Zeus), the heaven-father ; 
12. Religion. zb (yñ), the earth ; Oitosyrus (Apollo, pos- 

sibly descriptive name of Mithra), the Sun; 
Artimpasa (Aphrodite Urania), Venus; Thamisadas (Poseidon), 
the Sea ; Herakles and Ares. 

'The Scythians had no images, or altars, or temples. 
'Their chief sacrifices were horses, which they offered in 
a peculiar manner ; but prisoners in war were also at times 
offered. Only the god of war had a few great shrines. 
There is evidence of ancestral cults. Divination by 
rods or linden bark was practised, and the soothsayers 
formed distinct classes. A comparison with Persian 
divinities and religious customs shows a remarkable 
similarity. Whilst a heptad of divinities occurs (‘AB- 
барда), there is no trace of Ahura Mazda. Whether 
any of the E. Scythians accepted the Mazdayasnian faith, 
is not known. 

Buddhism may have made some progress among the Sse in 
Kipin and Punjab; but the Yuechi king Kaniška (78 А.р.) 
seems to have been the first monarch officially to embrace that 
form of religion. 

The earlier Greek writers speak in terms of high 

: raise of the character of the 

13, Character Р'2% ше с : 

апа сзууї лїп Scythians, giving instances of their 
PL * justice, sincerity, love of truth, and 
sharp intelligence. 

It is possible, however, that these descriptions have to some 
extent been coloured by à /77077 reasoning as to the virtues of a 
nomadic life, such as may still be found in modern works. On 
the other hand, the less flattering tone of later authors was, 
no doubt, due in no small measure to their confusion of the 
Scythians with their ruder Slavonic, Finno-Ugric, and Turkish 
neighbours. In Roman times, the conflicts with the Sarmatians 
naturally added bitterness to the references to Scythians. 

The Scythians probably possessed, in addition to the 
general characteristics of all Iranian peoples, some 
qualities peculiar to that nomadic life so large a part of 
them continued to lead. The róle which the ASkuza 
played in Asia, at a time when the Assyrian empire had 
reached its greatest extent, and in the days of its decad- 
ence, indicates a somewhat highly developed political 
organisation and a certain adaptability to conditions of 
settled life, sagacity as well as energy, diplomacy not 
less than enterprise. 

In Russia the long contact of the Scythians with Greek civilisa- 
tion, at a time when it had attained its very highest development, 
could not but exercise a profound influence upon them. The 
antiquities found on the Kimmerian Bosphorus, now in the 
Hermitage in St. Petersburg, amply prove what the tastes of 
Scythian lords were and what enviable means they had of gratify- 
ing them. One class of these finds probably represents the work 
of native artists trained upon Grecian models. "These Scythian 
masters produceda type of art the influenceof which may betraced 
beyond (N. of) the Baltic. Since some trihes had for centuries 
cultivated the soil, and large numhers of Scythians lived in cities, 
many nohles undoubtedly had their residences built by Greek 
architects. King Skyles had a palace in Olbia. Concerning 
their industrial skill, we have no information, except that they 
excelled in metallurgy. 1n Bactria the Scythians became the 
heirs of another Greek civilisation ; and in India they evidently 
adapted themselves to native and Greek traditions, not without 
themselves exerting an influence upon the life of Punjab and 
Sindh. 

Concerning the period in which the Scythians still 
had for their neighbours in the Airyanem Vaejo 

" Vendidad, 1) the other branches of the 
14. History: D à 2 
È Iranian family, before these had passed 

earliest  . С Agree E Е 

erod into Sogdiana, Margiana, Bactria, Hyr- 

P / cania, Herat, and Kabul, we possess no 
direct information. The presence of Iranian names in 
the Amarna Tablets and early Assyrian and Egyptian 
inscriptions indicated by Ball (258.4, 1882, pp, 424 7), 
Bezold-Dudge ( Tel? ef Amarna Tablets, 1892, p. xiv), 
Rost (1/46, 1897), and especially Hommel (.Szzz. - 
ber. Böhm. Ges. d. Wiss. 1898), seems to show that 
Anatolia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Elam had already 
become acquainted with some members of the Iranian 
family in the sixteenth century B.C. 

According to the native tradition of the Scoloti found in 
Olbia by Herodotus (47), the first king of Scythia, Targitaus, 
reigned хооо years before Darius Hystaspis ‘and no more.’ 
We have no means of determining on what data this computa- 


tion rests, and its historical value appears doubtful, Targitaus 
himself being probably a mythical personage. Hommel con- 
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nects this story with the accounts of а Scythian conquest as far 
as the Nile and an invasion of Asia to the borders of Syria by 
an Amazonian queen (Diodorus, 243 46), and regards Strabo's 
(1516) Idanthyrsus as a mistake for Targitaus. But it is 
probable that the accounts in Diodorus are ouly reflections 
of the invasion in the time of Psammetichus, and that Idan- 
thyrsus has in Strabo received credit for the work accomplished 
by Madyas. The narratives of the conquest of Scythia by 
Sesostris (Ramessu 11.) are clearly late exaggerations; but 
Hommel's notable theory, accounting for Iranian names in 
Kadavaduna (=Cappadocia, a country closely allied to the 
centre of Hittite power, Melitene, and Cilicia; see Miller, 
Asien, 288, 335) by the Scythian character of its people, also 
tends to explain this confusion of Hittite and Scythian. The 
people called Gag may prove to be akin to the Kimmerians and 
forerunners of the ASkuza. As regards the history of the 
Scoloti in Russian Scythia before their contact with the Greeks 
in the seventh century, we have no information. 


From tablets inscribed in the reign of Esarhaddon 
(681-668) we learn that Scythians had established 
themselves N. of Lake Urumiah. 
Fear is expressed lest the Scythians 
should break through Mann:ean into 
Assyrian territory, the chief ISpakai 
is said to be an ally of the Mannzeans, and king 
Bartatua (Protothyas) is referred to as seeking an 
alliance and the hand of Esarhaddon’s daughter. That 
the alliance was concluded is highly probable, since in 
625 Madyas, Protothyas’ son, came to the aid of 
Assyria by defeating Cyaxares, who was besieging 
Nineveh, and by checking the advances of Psum- 
metichus in Syria. In consideration of these services, 
it is natural that the suzerainty of Assyria over Urartu 
acknowledged by Sarduris ТЇЇ. should pass to Scythia, 
and that such states as Cappadocia, Commagene, and 
Melitene should become tributary. What the relation 
of Cilicia to the new power was, it would be interesting 
to know ; but it cannot yet be discerned. The Median 
border states Atropatene, Matiene, and others are 
likely to have been subdued. From 625 to 597 
Scythian rule in Asia Minor continued. Then the 
power was broken by Cyaxares In дт Scythian 
refugees from the Median court fled to Lydia for pro- 
tection ; but Scythians continued to live under Median 
and Persian domination in Asia Minor. ‘There was a 
Sacastene in Cappadocia as well as in Armenia. 

Darius claims to have conquered the ‘Saka beyond 
the Sea.' By these he means the Scythians N. of the 

2 Euxine. He probably also refers to 

1e. Scythians them as the suka ¢igrakhuda, since 
in Russia. the pictorial representations from the 
Kimmerian Bosporus show that these wore the Phrygian 
cap. Itis to Darius’ campaign into Russia in 512 that 
we owe the elaborate account of the Scythians by Hero- 
dotus. That Darius marched as far as to the Volga 
may be doubted, and sonie other points in the narrative 


are manifestly unhistorical. 

There is no reason, however, to question the important rôle 
ascribed to ldanthyrsus, through whose adroit management of 
the defence Darius was frustrated in his object. His father 
Saulius seems to have already impressed himself upon the 
colonists, as his name is especially mentioned. Мо events of 
any importance, however, have been recorded by tbe Greek 
writers before Herodotus who refer to the Scythians, Whether 
the use by them of the name Scythian (Z«v6ys) shows that their 
knowledge of the people was derived from the A&kuza of Asia 
Minor, or that Sku-za was as much a native designation of the 
people as Sko-lot, cannot be determined. 


The Milesian colonists were, of course, tributary to 
the Scythian suzerain; but the relations seem to have 
been cordial. 


Only when a king like Skylas forgot his native traditions to 
the extent of taking part in the Dionysiac orgies in Olbia, the 
Scythians resented his proceeding. Friendly relations also pre- 
vailed between Ariapeithes and Teres of Thrace, in the beginning 
of the fifth century. lt is doubtful whether Spartacus (438-432), 
the founder of the Bosporanian kingdom, was a Greek or of mixed 
race. There are some indications that the king whose skeleton 
was found in а tomb at Kertsch (Panticapazum) had Scythian 
blood in his veins. The Spartacidz were not a serious menace to 
Scythian power in the fourth century. Danger threatened first 
from Macedonia, whose ambitious ruler Philip invaded Scythia 
and killed in battle king Ateas in 339, and subsequently from 
the Sarmatians who crossed the Don and made themselves 
during the third century the most important people in the 
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territory once claimed by the Scythians. In the beginning of 
the second century the German Dastarnians made their appear- 
ance. А Scythian reaction seems to have occurred under 
Scilurus who, however, was defeated by Mithridates VH, 
105 B.C. After Mithridates (132-163) had conquered the country 
N. of the Euxine, he could lead armies of Scythians as well as 
Sarmatians, Bastarnians, and Thracians against the Romans. 
Later, the legionaries of Rome found Sarmatians as soon as 
they had crossed the Danube. Finally, the Scythians were 
absorbed in the prevailing Slavonic population. 

From their old home the eastern branch of this 
people was also driven by invaders across the Jaxartes 

into Chorasmia, Margiana, and Bactria. 
on pee According to  Ktesias, Cyrus fought 
y ` against these Scythians, and forced 
Amorges to aid him in hise war upon Croesus (546). 
There is probably also a nucleus of truth in his account 
of Cyrus’ war with the Derbikkz, though he has 
wrongly connected his death with this war. There 
is no reason for doubting the substantial accuracy of 
Herodotus’ account of his death in the war upon 
Tomyris, queen of the Massagetze, though there are as 
usual some embellishments. The grounds on which 
Duncker rejected this story are quite insufficient. 

Darius had to fight with Scythians whom he designates as 
Saka humavarka. These are probably identical with the 
Amyrgian Scythians. Fressl may be right in connecting both 
these words with Margiana. According to Fr. Müller (ZKM 
258) they are the 'Soma-preparing Scythians'; but Ed. Meyer 
(G.4 3 110.) doubts this interpretation. Scythian archers took 
part in the battle of Marathon, and were also in the army of 
Xerxes. Where their home was, 15 not indicated. Alexander 
came into contact with Scythians only after he had crossed the 
Jaxartes in Sogdiana, For some time before 138, Scythians had 
held possession of Margiana. 

Through Chang-kian's account of his mission (in Ssematsien), 
it is possible to trace the political situation in Iran in 128, and 
to discern some of the events that led up to it. Pressed by the 
Hiungnu, a Turkish people, the Yuechi (probably Massageta:) 
had forced the Szü (Çaka, Saka, Scythians) across the Jaxartes. 
In 175 the Szü conquered Sogdiana from Eucratides of Dactria. 
This king defended Bactria against their attack with the aid of 
Mithridates I. in 160. In 130 the Scythians took most of 
Bactria from Heliocles. But they were in their turn driven 
from Bactria, and fled into Kipin, Kashmir, Nepal, and India, 
where they established kingdoms. Maues reigned in Kipin 
and Punjab (130-110), Azes (110-80), and Aspavarma, Aziles, and 
Vanones after 80. Between 70 and 30 Spalahoras, Spalag- 
dames, Spalyris, and Spalyrisis reigned in W. India, though 
their power was much limited by Hermaios. They were finally 
overthrown by Kadphizes I. (Kiutsiu-Kio), the founder of the 
Yuechi dynasty. This dynasty (until 116 А.р.), whose most 
famous king is Kanishka (70-90 А.р.), was also designated as 
the Scythian (Çaka), and the Caka-era begins with the year 
78 А.о. The E. Scythians were confused with their kinsmen, 
the Massagetz, and other neighbours in India, as the W. 
Scythians had been confused with their kinsmen, the Sar- 
matians, and other neighbours in Europe. In India, as in 
Afghanistan, the Scythians were absorbed in the native 
population. 

(1) On the biblical references see the commentaries on Genesis, 
Jeremiah, Zephaniah, and Ezekiel, and the histories of Israel 

[also Crit. Вг5.]. The best modern history 
18. Literature. of Mithridates of Pontus is by Theodore 

Reinach (Mitäridate Eupator, 1890). (2) 
For descriptions of Scythia see especially Ukert, Geog. der Griech. 
unt Rémer, 32; Reclus, Géog. Univ., Lindner, S&ytAien u. d. 
SEythen des Herodot, 1841, and especially Neumann, Die 
Hoellenen im Skythenlande, 1855; Baer, Hist. Fragen, 1873, and 
Tomaschek in Berichte d. Wiener Akademie, 1888. (3) The 
most important works on the language are Zeuss, Die Deutschen 
und die Nachbarstémme, 1837; and Müllenhoff, Deutsche 
Altertumskunde, 3 (1892).  Fressl, Die Skythen-Saken, 1886, is 
not sufficiently critical. (4) For the antiquities see Stephani, 
Antiquités du Bosphore Cimmérien, 1854; MacPherson, Asz- 
tiguities of Kertch, 1857; Neumann (see under 2). Rayet, 
Etudes d'archéologte et Wart, 1888; Solomon Reinach, An- 
tiguités du Bosphore Cimmérien, 1885. (5) For the history, 
see, in addition to primary sources, Winckler, Gesch. d. 
Altertums, 1878,(5) 2 430 А: Gutschmid, £A(9), artt. ‘Scythia’ 
and ‘ Persia,’ discriminating, but wrongly excluding the eastern 
Scythians; the suggestive discussions of H. Winckler, ЧОР 
1484 4; the admirable summaries of Ed. Meyer, GA, especi- 
ally 3, 88 60% (1901); Lassen, Jadisehe Altertumskunde, 
1847-1857; Schröder, adiens Literatur und Cultur, 1887, 
and Lefmann, Gesch. des Alten Indiens, 1890. N. S. 


SCYTHOPOLIS (скүӨом тголім), 2 Macc. 1229 ; 
in Josh. etc. BETH-SHEAN [g.v.]; cp НАМОХАН. 


SEA (DN, уйт; OaA^acca) See GEOGRAPHY, $ 4; 
also DEAD SEA, GALILEE (Sea of), MEDITERRANEAN, 
RED SEA, SALT SEA. 
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SEA, THE BRAZEN (NU'N3 0`; THN ӨлАассам 


THN YOAKHN 2 K. 25 13 Jer. 5217 [om. A] 1 Ch. 18 8), 
EN S Ch =. 
3. Size nd THE MOLTEN SEA (РУЗ DJ; THN 


form X 9&^accaw [B], т. Ө. ayTHN [A], т. Ө. 
XYTHN [1], 1 K.723; T. Ө. XYTHN 
[BAL], 2 Ch.42), or simply THE SEA (1 K.744, 2 K. 
1617, 2 Ch. 415), the large bronze reservoir which stood 
in the SE. angle of the court of Solomon’s temple. The 
designation 'sea' is explained by Josephus from the size 
(Їнї. viii. 85; кА) . . . 0&Xacaa бй тд ué-yeOos). 
According to the description in 1 K. 7 23-26 the 'sea' was 
round, measuring 1o cubits (17.22 ft.!) in width and 5 
(8.61) in depth; ‘and a line of зо cubits (GBAL зз 
cubits) compassed it round about.’ These numbers are 
of course only approximate—not given with mathematical 
precision, otherwise to a diameter of то cnbits would 
have corresponded a circumference of 31.4159... cubits; 
failure to observe this has caused commentators need- 
less trouble. The capacity of the ‘sea’ (1 K. 726 ; BŁ 
om.) was 2000 baths— 16,010 gallons (see WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES, 83). 2Ch. gives 3000 baths (= 24,015 
gallons), certainly an impossible figure, even that of 
1 K. being too large for the data; a hemisphere of the 
dimensions given contains only 6376 gallons and a 
cylinder 10,798 gallons.? Even if, in view of what is 
said abont the 12 oxen, we come to the conclusion that 
the 'sca' must have been more or less cylindrical in shape, 
not, as Josephus (Axt. viii. 9 s, тб шетфайрио») will have 
it, hemispherical, we can hardly suppose it to have held 
much more than (say) 7000 gallons. "There is, how- 
ever, no recorded ancient parallel even for such a 
casting. It is one of very considerable magnitude 
(great bell of Moscow 198 tons; great bell of St. 
Pauls—largest in England—17} tons) The ancients 
no doubt usually did their large castings in pieces; but 
where possible they preferred hammered work. 
Solomon's ' sea' may, therefore, it has been suggested, 
have been a wooden vessel plated with bronze. On the 
notice in 1 K. 7 46 ѕее ADAM, т; and for a different view, 
SUCCOTH, 2. 

As to the form of the ‘sea’ the only further data we 
have are that the brass was an handbreadth thick, that 
the brim was wrought like the brim of a cup, like the 
flower of lily, and that below the brim ran two rows of 
gourd-like ornaments Bus (see GoURD, end). "These 


ornaments, as distinguished from those of the brazen 
pillars, were cast when the sea itself was cast; in other 
words we have to think of them as in relief, not as 
undereut. Thesearested upon 12 brazen oxen arranged 
in four groups facing the four quarters of the heavens. 

On every other point worth knowing—the height of 
the oxen, the shape of the basin, and so forth—the 
writer is silent. Nor are we told in what manner the 
water was supplied or drawn ; one naturally thinks of 
the temple spring or a conduit from it. 


Klostermann satisfies our curiosity as to the mode of filling 
by conjectural emendation of 1 K.7 23 where he reads ‘There 
were 3o cocks around the sea; 20 were under the brim and 
supplied it, and at the bottom of the sea were 10 which drained 
it ; the cocks were in two rows and their flow was according to 
their measure.’ The Vss., however, supply no sort of hint 
towards any such emendation. 


According to the Chronicler (2 Ch.46) the sea was 


1 [Оп the assumption that by алттай is meant the long cubit ; 
see WEIGHTS and MEASURES, § 1.] 

2 [Prof. Unwin, F.R.S., in a private communication, says : 
‘I make out that a hemispherical cup, 15 ft. external diameter 
and 4 ins. thick would require 113.5 cubic ft. of brass, and would 
weigh 26} tons. It would contain 770 cubic ft. or 4805 gallons 
of water, and this would weigh 213 tons. A cylindrical vessel 
would weigh more and contain more—but the spherical shape is 
the most favourable for poesibility.'] 

3 поко лр ins K.T 24 is usually rendered ten in a cubit' 
(so RVmg. and AV), and accordinzly the total number of gourds 
in each row reckoned to be зоо. The words as they stand, how- 
ever, can only mean ‘in a length of то cubits’; but this gives no 
sense. The clause is (with Stade) to be deleted as a gloss (cp 
Benzinger, ad ѓос.). 
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SEA CALVES 


for the priests to wash in (єр Ex. 3019) ; as to this, all 
one can say is that the arrangement would 
be in the highest degree inconvenient for 
any such purpose. Almost inevitably there- 
fore one comes back to the conjecture that the sea itself 
had a symbolical meaning, as well as the oxen on 
which it rested. The oxen are to be explained not by 
the consideration that the ox was the principal sacrificial 
animal (so Riehm, АИВ, s.v. ‘Meer, ehernes') but 
rather by the symbolic character of the ox as repre- 
senting deity, in Canaanitish-Israelitish religion. Kosters 
(ep 74.7, 1879, pp. 455 J.) explains the sea itself as а 
symbol of the subterranean ocean, the ¢éhdm. Не 
recalls the many traces to be found in the OT of acquaint- 
ance with the Babylonian creation-myth and the struggle 
of the gods with Tiamat (ep Gunkel, Schöpfung, 153, 
and see DRAGON, LEVIATHAN, RAHAB, SERPENT). 
lt is this Tiamat —who was held to represent the 
waters of chaos, and to have been vanquished by the 
gods — that according to Kosters was represented by 
the ‘sea’ upon the oxen (these last symbolising Marduk). 
In view of the admitted fact that the Babylonian 
creation-myth determined the form of the Israelitish 
cosmogony, one cannot deny that such a view may be 
correct, even though the OT itself does not directly 
support й. Cp CREATION, $$ 13, 19, 22; NEHUSHTAN, 
82. 

[Gunkel refers to the ass, or primeval sea, made by king 
Ursina of Lagaš and the Atwzé, or sea, of Agum (1500 B.C.) ; 
cp AB і. 113143; Del. Ass. HIVB 114; Muss-Arn. Dict. 
80; Jensen, A's. 233A, 511, and pl 3. See also Sayce 
(27100. Lect., 1887, p. 63, and А2) 165), who points out the 
connection between the sea and the large basins called afs? in 
Babylonian temples. What this acute scholar did not remark 
was the connection of these basins with the Babylonian 
creation-myth, in which apsu (the araswv of Damascius ; see 
CREATION, $ 15, end) designates the ocean which ‘in the be- 
ginning’ was, or filled, all things. } 

At all events no other satisfactory explanation has 
been proposed. How the worshippers of Yahwé inter- 
preted or (if it eame from Babylon) adapted this symbol, 
we have also no information from the OT. But that 
the original meaning of the ‘sea’ did not quite aecord 
with later Yahwistic ideas, may be inferred with great 
probability from the faet that the later period either 
explained it inan impossible manner (so the Chronicler ; 
sce § 2, begin.) or eliminated it altogether. In Ex. 3018 
40730, instead of the molten ‘sea’ P has merely a 
brazen laver or basin (73) for the priests to wash their 
hands and feet. So also the post-exilic temple has 


only a basin of the same sort, not to be compared in 
point of size with Solomon's ‘ sea.’ In Ezekiel it would 


2. Signi- 
ficance. 


J 


seem as if the temple fountain were to take the place of | 


the molten sea, which does not otherwise seem to be 
represented in the temple; in its place we find a 
fountain to the E. of the temple (note the agreement, 
partly verbatim, between the expressions of К. 739 and 
of Ezek. 471). As regards this fountain too we can see 
that it is not primarily intended to provide an arrange- 
ment for the priests to wash their hands, but has a 
symbolical meaning (see the comm. ad фос. ). 

Of Solomon's brazen sea we are further told that 
King Asa took it down from off the oxen, and put it 
upon a pavement of stones (see PAVEMENT). Like 
other brazen appurtenanees of the temple, the oxen were 
made available for paying the tribute exacted by the 
king of Assyria (2 K.1617). The sea itself fell into the 
hands of the conquering Babylonians, who broke it in 
pieces and carried off the fragments (2 K. 2513 16 Jer. 
52:;2o—where the twelve oxen also are erroneously 


reckoned among the spoils of the Babylonians). 

See the Archzologies and Dictionaries, also rhe commentaries 
on Kings by Thenius, Keil, Klostermann, Benzinger, and 
Kittel. See also Perrot and Chipiez, Sard., Jud. etc. 1 258-264 ; 
Phen. and Cypr. 1289-292; Renan, Hist. Peup. Isr. 21567. 
Consult fig. in Masp. Struggle, 110. I. B. 


SEACALVES (|32), Lam. 43 АУ, RV JACKAL(r), 
SEAL (DD) т K.218. See RING, § 1. 
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SEDECIAS 


SEALSKINS, Ex. 255etc. RV, AV BADGERS’ SKINS, 
SEAMEW (П), Lev. 1116 Dt. 1415, AV Cuckow. 


SEA MONSTER (jD*) Lam.43 AV, AV™ ‘seq 
calves,’ RV JACKAL (g.2., І); ep WHALE. 


SEAT. See THRONE. 


SEBA (N2D; caBa[BNAL, etc. ], -x [B once]; in Is. 
433 сонмнм [BNAQ] сүнмнм [T]; iu 1. 4514, 
pl. WND, EV SABÆANS (у.т.) caBacim [В], ca- 
Bacin [N*], ceBweim [A], ceBwein [с 95Q*], 


CaBWEIN: oi r саВаєм [0%]; las), first in 
order of the sons of Cush, Gen.107 [P], rCh.]1g. 
Mentioned also in other late passages—e.g., 15.493 
(with Mizraim and Cush), 4514 (in pL, with same com- 
panions); Ps, 7210 (with Sheba), where, however, 
Biekell, Cheyne, 25.0), regard it as a later insertion. 
This last passage may simply indicate a locality in the 
far S.; the other passages favour Africa, and the 
neighbourhood of Ethiopia (but cp CusH, 2)  Dillmann 
(on Gen. 107) thinks it safest to regard Seba as a branch 
of the Cushites or Ethiopians settled eastward from 
Napata, on the Red Sea or Arabian Gulf, a view which 
Baethgen (on Ps. 7210) and Duhm (on Is. 433) accept. 
The name is not found in Egyptian; hut Dillmann cites тә 
caBairuxóv rópa, Ану XaBa, XaBat тбл evmeyeOys, from 
Strabo, xvi. 48 10 and SaBaorpixoy aTóua, табат móňiş ev TO 
"Адоушкф kóry from Ptoliv.77/.; Josephus, and many 
following him, identify with Meroé; but this does not seem to be 
elsewhere distinguished from Cush. See also Соѕн, 2; MIZRAIM. 
F. B. 
SEBAM (2227, Nu. 323 RV, in v. 38, RV SIBMAH. 


SEBAT, КУ SuEnAT (026, Zech. 17). See MONTH. 


SECACAH (722D; aiyioza [B] ^о. [B3], 
coyoya [A], cyaya [L]), a city in the wilderness of 
Judah (Josh. 1561+), mentioned between Middin and 
Nibshan. Assuming the ordinary view of the sites 
mentioned in Josh.156: / (see BETH-ARABAH), we 
might suppose Secacah to be the name of a fort erected 
(with eisterns) on the plateau above the W. coast of 
the Dead Sea to keep the nomad tribes in check (ep 
2 Ch. 26 19). 

The caution, however, given elsewhere (Міррх, ad fin.) may 
be here repeated. P may have led subsequent ages into a great 
misunderstanding by putting ‘En-gedi’ for * En- kadesh.* 
Secacah was probably a place in the far south (Negeb) ; possibly 
Khalasah is meant. See NIBSHAN. ТОК. ОС 


SECHENIAS (ceyeniac [AL]. т. 1 Esd.829— 


Ezra8 3, SHECANIAH, 2. 
2. 1 Esd. 832— Ezra 8 5, SHECANIAH, 3. 


SECHU, RV Secu (327'), a corrupt reading in rS. 
1922 (in the same late narrative referred to under 
NAIOTH). In the place so ealled in EV we are told 
that there was ‘a great well’ (AV) or ‘the (well-known) 
great well’ (RV). Unfortunately ёде Aag-gádó/ cannot 
properly be rendered either way. ©" not only suggests 
the right reading, йд” Aaggórem (jw for Sm) ‘the 
cistern of the threshing-floor,’ but also completes the 
correction by the very appropriate ‘sz, ‘on the (bare) 
height.’ A treeless height where there would be cool 
breezes was the natural place for a threshing floor; ep 
Јег. 4:г and see AGRICULTURE, $ 8. (©, &ws тод 
фрёатоѕ тоў dXw той év TQ oepeti [В], ё, фр. THs d. 
THs €v cede [L], фр. Tod peyadov той év сокҳо [A]. 
Socho [Vg.].) S. A. C. 


SECRETARY (7510), 2 S.8:; EVP&, etc, EV 
SCRIBE. 
SECT (aipecic), Acts24:4 RV, AV HERESY. 


SECUNDUS (сєкоүмАос [Ti WH]), a Thessa- 
lonian, who aecompanied Paul for (at least) a part of 
the way from Europe on his last recorded journey to 
Jerusalem (Aets 204). 


SEDECIAS, RV Sedekias (ceAekiac). т. 
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b. 


SEDUCERS 


Maasias, an ancestor of Baruch [g.z.] (Bar. 11); cp ‘Zedekiah 
b. Maaseiah’ Jer. 209 21 4 
2. In Bar. 18; elsewhere called ZEDEKIAH, т. 
SEDUCERS, RV ' Impostors' (гонтєс), 2 Tim. 315. 
See MAGIC, $ 4. 


SEER (N87, 15.99; MIN, 2S. 21::); see PROPHET, 
$ 5. 

SEGUB (337, ceroyB) т. b. Hezron; father of 
Jair [g.v.] (x Ch. 221 f., cepoyy [B]. See CALEB- 
EPHRATAH,. REUBEN, $ тт. 

2. The youngest son of HIEL [g.v.] (1 K. 1634; Kr. 
aay; feyovB [B ; om. L]. Cp REUBEN, Sir 1п б 
of Josh.626 it may be his name that is rendered 
баатшбёут‹; the translator apparently misread 3" 


(Aram. ‘to save’). 


On the name, see Names, § 57, and for S. Ar. analogies, 
Hommel, Sara. А ltertimer (1899), 21. But the theory that 
it is an ethnic like Jair, Hezron, and Machir is attractive. ФЗ 


in 1 Ch. 221 / implies 237”, and this comes probably by trans- 
position from mei (cp SERvG). Abiram, the brother of 2, also 
probably bears an ethnic name. ‘Ram,’ if not also the fuller 


form Abiram, comes (like * Jericho ') from опу = 5w25 (Che). 
See Crit. Bib. 

SEIR Ove, the reputed ancestor of the Horites 
(Сеп. 8620f. т Ch. 138). See SEIR MOUNT. 

SEIR, MOUNT (DY, either lit. ‘hairy’ Гар. 


Users. 92], or trop. ‘overgrown’ [Мӧ. Z D.MG 40 16s n. 2]; 5 
always onetp, except Josh. 11 ху отера [А]; 127 acecpa. [AF], 
acceeipa. [L]; 1 Ch.138 oy@ep [A]; Ezek. 258 [om. БО]; Dt. 
passim, Ch. [except 1 Ch. 1 38] creep [L]). 

The name of a mountain district occupied by Esau and the 
Edomites, Josh. 24 4 (E), Gen. 368 / (P), Dt. 25 etc., but by the 
Horites in Gen. 146 (on text see especially Buhl, Ао, 28). 


The name ‘land of Seir’ (WYY jN) also appears in Gen. 324 
(J) 36 30(P ; where, however, B has ои [ADEL, B lacking]), 
and (often) simply ‘Seir,’ Judg. 54 Gen. 33 14 16 (J), Nu. 2418 
(JE; where, however, & has noav [BAFL], Dt. 1 44 etc. 

The mountain region of Seir (mod. ei-ardA) extends 15 
or 20 m. E. from the 'Arabah (S. from the Dead Sea), 
which it skirts nearly to the Gulf of ‘Akaba (the terms 
‘land of Seir’ and ' Seir,' are sometimes applied to the 
plateau W. of the 'Arabah); Zimmern (Z.4 6257 n. 13) 
doubtfully suggests a connection with the district of 
Seri mentioned (with Gintikirmil) in ап Amarna letter 
from Jerusalem (Wi. А2 5 182 [B :os] 26). On early 
traces of the name Seir, and on its meaning, see Epo, 
55203; Е. В. 

' Edom’ and ' Seir’ are terms which are often used 
interchangeably as the designation of a region occupied 
by Esau and his descendants (Gen. 323 36 1 8 / 19 21 43 
Nu. 2418 Dt. 25829 Josh. 244). ‘Mt. Seir, the range 
of mountains running S. from the Dead Sea, on the E. 
of the ‘Arabah, was a main feature of ' Edom' (Gen. 
146 868/, Dt. 28 Josh. 244); but ‘Seir’ (Gen. 8814 
Dt. 144) and 'the land of Scir' (an ancient variant to 
‘the country [or field] of Edom,’ Gen. 323), are terms 
which are clearly not limited to, nor, indeed, are com- 
monly, if ever, identical with, ‘Mt. Seir' in the OT 
text. Sometimes vyw 'Seir' appears to be miswritten 
for vss, ‘Missur’ [Che.] . ^ The practical question 
therefore is, What portion of the country westward of 
the 'Arabah was included in ‘Seir’ and in ‘ the country 
of Edom,’ in the days of the Israelites’ - wanderings?! 
Cp Epo, § 5. Trumbull answers, ' The extensive 
plain es-Sir, bounded on the S. by Маду el-Fikreh, a 
wady which ascends south-westerly from the ‘Arabah, 
from a point not far S. of the Dead Sea, and separates 
Palestine proper from the 'Azazimeh mountain-tract, 
or Jebel Makrah group. The northern wall of this 
wady is a bare and bald rampart of rock, forming a 
natural boundary as it ' goeth up to Seir' ; a landmark 
both impressive and unique, which corresponds with 
all the OT mentions of the Mt. Halak’, K'adesA-barnea, 
99? Cp HALAK, MOUNT. 

1 Trumbull, Kadesh-barnea, 84 f. 

2 See, further, Palmer, Desert of Exodus, 404 (es-Sitr), and 


note that Rowlands (Williams, Moly City,1465) had already 
connected ‘Seir’ with es-Serr (s/c). 
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SELA 


SEIR, MOUNT (TYY ЛП; орос accap [B] 
о. accapec [B®], o. cueip [A], o. cieip [L]), one of 
the landmarks on the boundary between Judah and 
Benjamin (Josh.1510), between Kirjath-jearim and 
CHESALON [g.v.], and therefore in the neighbourhood 
of the rocky point of Saris, 2 m. W. by S. from A'aryet- 
eL-enab (so Robinson) With Saris may be identified 
the Sores of ©, Josh. 156o (ewBys [B], ewpus [A], -es 
[1.]); see Buhl, Pal. 91 167, and BENJAMIN, JUDAH. 


SEIRAH, but AV Seirath (плут), the place to 
which Ehud fled, where he ‘blew the trumpet in the 
hill country of Ephraim’ (Judg. 326, cereipo0a [B]! 
сєєтрөзӨ& [А], cHpwea[L]). The name has greatly 
puzzled critics.? Winckler (Atest. Unt. 55 f.) even 
supposed some unknown place on the E. of Jordan 
to be meant; in G7 2xoo he prefers the ‘Mt. Seir’ of 
Josh. 15:о. If, however, we use the key supplied by a 
number of the narratives, in which, as the evidence 
tends to show, the scene has been transferred from the 
Negeb to the tribal territory of Ephraim, we shall see а 
way out of this perplexity. Eglon was king of Міѕѕиг, 
and the city he took was a place called Jerahmeel—z.e., 
either Jericho (see JERICHO, 8 2) or more probably the 
capital of the Jerahmeelite Negeb (possibly Kadesh). 
After his exploit Ehud escaped to Zarephath (anans), 
and mustered the Israelites who dwelt in the southern 
Ephraim — z.e., the Jerahmeelite highlands. Ehud 
himself was probably a Benjamite of the Negeb. 

TOKIG 

SELA, or (AV 2 К.) Selah, or once [see § 2] PETRA 


(290, ттєтрә in Is.; У?ЮП, н rrerpa in Judg. 2 K.), 
Judg. 136 (КУЕ) 2 K. 147 (EV) Is. 16x (АМ. Petra) 
421: (Hitz., Del., Duhm). Commonly supposed to be 
the Hebrew name of the later city of Petra (see § 2). 
The name of Séla' indeed is parallel to the Arabic name 
Sal’, which Yàáküt gives to a fortress in the Wady Misa, 
where Petra stood (cp Nüld. ZDMG 25259). Wetz- 
stein (in Del. Jes.) 696 7) thinks that Séla’ is another 
name for BozRAH [g¢.v.]; the full name of the Edomite 
capital being Bozrath has-sélaà, a view which has not 
much to recommend it. Nor is the 
simpler view that a city on the site of 
iri peta was known to the Шеше» as Séla’ 
nu or has-séla (‘the rock’) exegetically 
tenable ; there is in fact no city called Séla’ mentioned 
in the OT. See, however, EDOM, § 7. 
‘From Séla‘,’ (хорт), in Judg. 1 36 should rather be ‘from 
the rock’ (уюл); the reference may be to some striking cliff 


near the S. end of the Dead Sea, fitted to be a landmark, such 
as that now called es-Sáfieh (so Buhl, Moore) In 2 K.147, 
it may be ‘some castle on a rock unknown to us’ (Kittel) that 


is referred to. In 15.161 y?ep, *from the rocks' (collectively ; 


cp Jer. 4828), is generally taken to describe the route taken by 
the Moabite ambassadors, which would run through the rock 
country of Edom. Is. 42 1x should be rendered * Let the inhabi- 
tants of the rocks (von collectively) sing’; ср Ob. з. It should 
be added, however, that though as against ‘Séla‘’ the above 
summary of current interpretations will stand, the views of the 
geography of the texts which are proposed seem open to 
question. The redactors themselves were sometimes the authors 
of confusion (see C»z£. BiP.). 

Of all these passages the only one which can with 
any plausibility be thought to refer to Petra is 2 K. 147. 
But in the || passage, 2 Ch.2512, we only read of a 
' rock,' nor does Joktheel occur anywhere as the name 
of an Edomite city; JOKTHEEL [g.v.] is very prob- 
ably connected with ‘Maacath’ or 'Jerahmeel' The 
misinterpretation (for such, as Kittel has shown, it is) 
arose partly from the supposed mention of the Edom- 
ites, partly from the comparatively early confusion 
between Petra and Kadesh. Eus. and Jer. (OS 2867: 
1459) distinctly assert that Pctra, a city of Arabia in 


1. No city 


1 GB's сєтеробда may, perhaps, be a corruption of meyerpwða 
(T and T confounded). 

2 See Budde, Moore, and cp van Kasteren, A7DPV, 1895, 
рр. 26-30. 

3 WRS, Ency. Brit., art. ‘Petra.’ 
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SHLA-HAMMAHLEKOTH 


the land of Edom, surnamed Joktheel, is called Rekem 
by the Assyrians (so Eus., but Jer. 'Syrians'). Still, 
as elsewhere they appeal to Jos., they may not be 
speaking here on their own authority. Jos. (424. 
iv.47 71)says that Petra, the capital of Arabia, was 
called арка or pekeug from its founder Rekem, a 
Midianite king. Ви Targ. Onk. and Targ. Jon. 
apply np» to Kadesh-' barnea,’ Gen. 1614 20:. op 
is supposed to be connected with y/n, 'to stone’; it 
is probably, however, as applied to Kadesh, a corrupt 
fragment of ‘Jerahmeel,’ whilst, as applied to Petra, it 
may perhaps, as Wetzstein suggests, be derived from 
the Greek piyua, ‘a cleft in the rocks,’ 

Wellhausen (De Gentzdus [1870], 39, n. 2) doubts whether 
Rekem as the name of Petra is derived from the variegated 
colours of the rocks about Wady M üsà or from a tribe dwelling 
in the Edomite region called Rekem, and virtually mentioned 
in 1 Ch. 244. The present writer is convinced, however, that 
the Rekem of Chronicles, which is the name of a tribe of 
S. Palestine, is really a mutilation of Jerahmeel. 

See Wetzstein in Del. Zsa/a/4,03) 696-707 ; Buhl, Gesch. der 
Edomiter, 34-37; Kittel, ZA, on 2 k.147; Lury, Gesch. der 
Edomiter, 28 /.; Robinson, ВА 2653 /f. (n. 36). WIRE 

Petra (7; Пётра ; ai Петрос), however, which gave its 
name to the province Arabia Petrza (7 ката llérpav 

2 Petra 'ApaBía, Agathemerus), became famous 

; * under the NABATÆANS (g.v. ); but, to judge 
from the advantages of its situation, it was doubtless a 
city or fortress before that time. Its ruins are in the 
deep valley called Wady Musa (from its connection in 
in Mohammedan legend with Moses), which is in the 
mountains forming the eastern wall of the great valley 
between the Dead Sea and the Gulf of 'Akaba. Wady 
Alüsà lies just N. of the watershed between the two 
seas, in 30° ro N. lat and 35 31° E: long. Travellers 
coming up the 'Arabah usually approach the ruins from 
the SW. by a rough path, partly of artificial construc- 
tion ;? but the natural entrance is from the E. down а 
narrow defile more than a mile long called the Sik 
(‘shaft’). The Sik is a contraction in the valley of a 
stream which comes down from the E., rising in the 
so-called Fountain of Moses ("Ain Musa), and passing 
between the villages of Elji and ‘Aireh (Palmer). Both 
these places are ancient; the latter is the fortress Wo- 


'aira of Yaküt,* whilst КЇЙ, mentioned by Edrisi, is the 


‘Gaia urbs juxta civitatem Petram ' of the Oxomasticon.® 
Below these and above the ravine the characteristic 
rock-cut tombs and dwellings of the Nabatcans begin 
to appear. 

Not only was Petra a place of refuge and a safe 
storehouse, it was also the great centre of the Nabataan 
caravan trade. [t was the place where the Gaza road 
branched off from that to Bostra, Palmyra, and N. 
Syria, and it commanded the route from Egypt to 
Damascus. From Petra, too, there went a great route 
direct through the desert to the head of the Persian 
Gulf. Thus Petra became a centre for all the main 
lines of overland trade between the 1. and the W., 
and it was not till the fall of the Nabateean kingdom 
that Palmyra superseded it as the chief emporium of 
N. Arabia. 

See Léon de Laborde and Linant, l'eyage dans ?Arabie 

trée (1830); Duc de Luynes, Voyage dexploration à la mer 
morte (s.a.)3 Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, 440 /f.5 Visconti, 
Viaggio im Arabia Petrea (1872); Libbey, PEFQ, 1902, 
р. 412. T KC SED Nelle р 


SELA-HAMMAHLEKOTH (Nipomo 190; пєтра 


1 The latitude and longitude are taken from De Luynes's 
map. Ptolemy, who, according to Olympiodorus, spent some 
time in Petra, and doubtless owes to this fact his excellent in- 
formation about the caravan-routes in Arabia, gives the latitude, 
with surprising accuracy, as 30° 20’. 

2 Cp Diod. 1997. 

3 This seems to be the fountain mentioned by Nowairi (in 
Quatremére’s Mélanges, 84), which flowed with blood and was 
changed to water by Moses. The name Od-dema, which gave 
um to this legend, may possibly be a relic of the old name of 

om. 

4 Perhaps also the ‘Irim of Gen. 36 43 [see IRAM]. 

5 See Tuch, Gen.) 271 n. 
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н MepicO0eica [BAL]; cp Driver's note), the name 
of a mountain where Saul and David ' played hide and 
seek’ (т 5. 2328 /). Saul hurries along on one side of 
the mountain, thinking to overtake the unseen David, 
and David on the other flies (as he thinks) before the 
unseen Saul ‘There is danger of their coming into 
collision, which is averted by the news of an inroad of 
the Philistines ; Saul turns aside from the chase. The 
narrator must have explained Séla'-hammahlékoth so as 
to suggest this ‘hide and seek’ game. But neither 
' rock of divisions’ (EV™8-), nor ‘rock of escaping’ (an 
unjustifiable rendering) can be right. Though the 
name is confirmed on the whole by the certainly corrupt 
form abon (see HACHILAH), we are almost driven to 
suppose that the original form was дїзптл psp, ‘the 
rock of the méAdléth' (circling dances). Meholah, like 
Hachilah, may come from ‘ Jerahmeel.’ TEC: 


SELAH (nop) occurs seventy-one times in forty 
psalms, and three times in Habakkuk (33913). Mostly 
1. Data of MT it occurs in the e of a psalm ; but 

Aud verunt m four psalms (3 9 24 46) also at the 
end. Usually it occurs only once in a 
psalm; but there are several cases of two Selahs, and 
in some psalms we find three (8 32 46 66 68 77 140) ; 
Ps.89 actually presents four. In 552o[:9] 574 [3] 
Hab. 339 Selah occurs in the middle of a verse. The 
accents connect it closely with the preceding word; 
Aq., Jer., Tg. also imply that it forms part of the text. 
These three versions take it to mean ‘always’ (dei, 
semper and jugiter, 2505, but also vran). So Ps. 917, 
Theod. and 4AXos give def; Quinta eis robs alGvas; 
Sexta балтаутбв. ©, however, gives didWadya, а word 
of somewhat uncertain signification (Theodoret, uéXovs 
шєто[8оћ№)) ; it occurs more frequently than the Hebrew 
‘Selah.’ 

Various conjectures as to the etymology of Selah have 
been offered (see Ges. Thes. 955; and the commentaries 

of Delitzsch and Baethgen); even a Greek 
2. Useand |... ў ; 
: origin (Wade) has been suggested (Paulus 
meaning (Cassel; see Siegfried-Stade, Lex.) Parisot 
(Rev. bibl., Oct. 1899) approves the theory that Selah 
represents a musical interlude. Briggs suggests that 
when a section of a psalm or a prayer was used apart 
from its context in liturgical service it was followed 
by a doxology, and that ‘Selah’ divides a psalm into 
sections for liturgical use.! By an inductive process 
Miss E. Briggs arrives at results of much interest (. 17.5 
161-29). These partly depend on the correctness of the 
MT; but Grimme has shown that in some cases (and 
the present writer, Che. Ps.@), has added considerably 
to the number) the sho of MT is due to corruption of 
the text. 

Attractive as the view that лоо is properly a musical 
indication may be, it will have to be reconsidered if 
the other so-called musical notes in 
the headings owe their existence to 
textual corruption. In that case it 
becomes plausible to hold that ләр is a corruption of 
Salleém (novi), ‘supplement,’ or allem tobe), ‘for 
supplementing.’ The note may either be a direction 
to supplement the MS at a defective place from another 
MS, or an intimation that an editor at this point bas 
made an insertion in the psalms. Possibly the old 
traditional interpretation ‘always’ points to a reading 
nby or odys, which was itself a corruption of pho or 
obvb. For another view see B. Jacob, ЛАТТЕ 16129 ff. 


As to the meaning of O's ё:аралџа: for the opinions of the 
Fathers see Suicer, 1890; Lag., Мот Psalterii Graci Editionis 
Specimen, 10; B. Jacob, ZA TH 16 (1896) 173-181. The result 
is that all the various explanations are pure guesses. What, 
then, is to be offered in place of them? We cannot suppose 
that the Alexandrian translators coined ó«&jaAga ; but it is very 


1 “An inductive study of Selah’ (78215 13247... Briggs 
thinks it prohable that дор is an imperative cohortalive, lift 
up a benediction or doxology.' 
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possible indeed that dcay. only exists through textual corrup- 
Поп. ё:ҳафаАра and ávájaAua have been suggested (af. 
Schultens, Lex. in LAN [1820] 1 146), but neither word exists. 
It remained to suggest that écay. may be a Gracised Hebrew 
word ; phy (see above) might become first SagaAya and then, 
for euphony, dcapadrpua. TRIC 


SELED (150; adc. салал, [B], с. [А], -eà [L]), 
b. Nadab b. Shammai, а Jerabineclite; 1 Ch. 2 3o. 


SELEMIAS (i.¢., Shelemiah). 1. (ceAemtac [ВА)) 
т Esd. 9 34 5 Ezra 1039 SHELEMIAH, 6. 

2. (Selemiam) a scribe; 4 Esd. 1424, RV Selemia. 

SELEUCIA (сєлєүк:л, Acts134, Ti. WH ; т Macc. 
118). One of the four chief cities of northern Syria 
(the others being Antioch on the Orontes, Apamceia, 
апа Laodiceia) whieh together were spoken of as the 
tetrapolis of Seleucis (Strabo, 749). They were the 
foundation of Seleucus Nicator (died 280 8.C.). 
Seleucia lay on the southern skirts of Mt. Coryphieus 
(the Pieria of Strabo, 751) —a spur of Mt. Amanus !— 
separated from it by a ravine (see description in Vol. 
559) The town extended to the sea, and was sur- 
rounded by cliffs, except towards the W., where the 
site was more open; here lay the mereantile buildings 
(6иторєѓа). ‘The upper town could be reached only, 
from the seaward side, by an artificial ascent eut in 
the rock like a stair (кАџакотђи). Seleucia was the 
port of Antioch, which was distant 16 m. by land; 
the distanee by the Orontes, which fell into the sea 
about 5 m. to the south ward of Seleucia, was still greater 
(Strabo, 751). Being strongly fortitied (Strabo, 751, 
ёрида akiddoyov kal. kpeirrov Bias) Seleucia was the key 
of Syria (ep Pol. 558) Im т Масс. 118 there is a 
reference to the capture of ‘Seleucia which is by the 
sea’ by Ptolemy Philometor VI. (146 BC.) Из 
remains are still great. In consequence of the resistance 
it made to Tigranes, the Roman Pompeius declared it a 
free city, and this was its condition in Paul's time (Pliny, 
ALN 518). 

Paul, with Barnabas, sailed from Seleucia on his 
first missionary enterprise (.Acts 134), and to Seleucia in 
all probability he returned (Acts. 1426; for the expression 
‘sailed to Antioch’ need not imply a voyage up the 
river: cp the expression ‘sailed away from Philippi’ 
in Acts206). Probably also Paul's passage through 
Seleucia is implied in such places as Aets1539, and 
1530 (with which contrast the land journey summarised 
in 153) In this connection it is interesting to note 
that two piers of the old harbour bear the names of 
Paul and Barnabas, with whose work they are probably 


coeval. Ww. J. М. 
SELEUCIDA 
ALPHABETICAL LIST OF KINGS 
Alexander 11. ($ 17). Antiochus IX. Demetrius III. 
Antiochus I. (8 3). ($ 19). (8 22). 
Antiochus 11. ($ 4). Antiochus X. ($ Philippus I. (3 22). 
Antiochus HI. ($ 7). 21). Seleucus I. (8 2). 


Antiochus IV. ($ 9). Antiochus XIII. — Seleucus II. (8 5). 


Antiochus V. ($ то). (8 23). Seleucus HHE ($ 6). 
Antiochus VI. (13). Demetrius I. ($ Seleucus IV. ($ 8). 
Antiochus VII.($ 15). 11). Seleucus V. (8 17). 
Antiochus VIII. Demetrius 11. (88 Seleucus VI. ($ 20). 
(8 18). 12, 14, 16) Tryphon (§ 15). 
Bibliography (§ 24). 


‹ Ѕејецсійге ' is the general name applied to the kings 
of Syria, who were so called from Seleucus I., the 
founder of the monarchy. This empire is 
alluded to as ‘the kingdom of the Greeks ' 
in т Macc. 110 818, and іп the phrase ‘the diadem of 
Asia’ in 1 Масс. 1113. The Syrian kings claimed to 
rule over the Asiatic portion of Alexander's empire, 
and to interfere in the affairs of every country from the 
Hellespont to India; but the territorial limits were 
gradually reduced, the border-lands of India being first 


1. Origin. 


1 Hence the town was called XeAexeca Mvepia, or XeAexeca 
ў èv Ucepia, to distinguish it from other towns of the same name 
(Strabo, 749) 
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lost, and then Asia Minor and Egypt effecting their 
withdrawal from Seleucid sway. Egypt under the 
Ptolemaic dynasty became in fact a standing rival, dis- 
puting with the Seleucida the possession of Palestine. 
The hold of the Seleucidze upon Asia Minor was pre- 
carious, owing to the peculiar characteristics of the 
Greek cities there, and the rise of new powers (е.2., 
l'ergamos and the Attalid dynasty). Here nothing can 
be attempted more than a few general remarks upon 
salient features of the monarchy. Syria was its intel- 
lectual centre ; for Seleucus abandoned his capital at 
Babylon (which was in truth suitable only for the 
undivided world-wide empire dreamed of by Alexander), 
and transferred his permanent abode to Antioch on the 
Orontes (see ANTIOCH, 2). This transference also calls 
attention to the constant striving, as constantly thwarted, 
of the Syrian empire, to become, not so much a military, 
as а naval power. Its wealth, indeed, came from com- 
merce, which partly depended upon command of the sea, 
and partly also upon keeping open the old trade routes 
leading into inner Asia. The latter condition was 
found to be more easily realised than the former, for 
the rise of Egypt and of Rhodes, with other powers, 
prevented the realisation of the designs of the Syrian 
dynasty. As regards its internal characteristies, the 
Seleucid empire is well described by Holm (G+. /7ist. 
ET 4112) as an artificial creation—in its essence an 
attempt to found in the E. a state based on Greek 
views. ‘That Seleucus tried to promote the Hellenising 
of Asia in the spirit of Alexander appears from the many 
cities (about 75) which he founded' ; and the progress 
of Greek life is seen from the faet that eventually Syria 
proper breaks up into a number of city communities 
almost entirely. It is precisely through their continua- 
tion of Alexander's work on this line, of controlling 
Asia by a policy based upon a preference given to the 
Graeco- Maeedonian civilisation, that the Seleueidz 
come into violent contact with the peeuliar institutions 
of the Jews. It was especially in Seleucia on the Tigris 
that the Greek life of Mesopotamia and Babylonia 
eentred, to sueh an extent that this city completely 
overshadows the other Greek communities in these 
regions. 

Seleucus J., Nicator (312-280 В.С.), one of the best 
of Alexander's generals, was made ehiliarch by Perdiccas 
upon Alexander's death. Perdiccas 
2. Seleucus I. . Hv , А 

312-280 B.C invaded Egypt, and being checked 

* upon the Nile by Ptolemy was murdered 
by his own officers, among them being Seleucus. 
Subsequently Babylon was assigned to Seleucus ; but he 
was soon compelled to flee for his life from his satrapy, 
to avoid Antigonus, and took refuge with Ptolemy (316 
B.C., cp App. Syr. 53). In the war with Antigonus 
that followed, Seleucus bore a distinguished part, at 
first as commander of Ptolemy's fleet, and afterwards 
in the operations in Syria which culminated in the 
battle of Gaza (312 B.C.), in which Demetrius, the son 
of Antigonus, was completely defeated. Seleucus іп 
eonsequenee with a small force recovered his satrapy, 
and the era of the Seleucids dated from the capture of 
Babylon (rst Oct. 312 B.C.). 

'The career of Seleucus is very obscure during the ten years 
which followed ; his name is not even mentioned in the peace 
concluded in 311 в.с. between Ptolemy Cassander and Lysi- 
machus on the one side, and Antigonus on the other; but the 
record of that peace may be incomplete. 11 seems clear, at any 
rate, that Seleucus was left to extend his conquests in the К. 
undisturhed, and that in a series of successful campaigns he 
recovered all the eastern provinces of Alexander's empire between 
the Euphrates, the Oxus, and the Indus. He was obliged, 
however, to acquiesce in the cession of the territories beyond 
the Indus to king Tchandragupta (Sandracottus, Strabo, 724) in 
return for five hundred war-elephants. 

In 306 B.C. Seleucus followed the example of Antig- 
onus and Demetrius in adopting the title of 'king'; 
and from that date his coins are so inscribed, whilst 
Alexander's types are gradually abandoned in favour of 
new devices, such as his own head with bull's horn— 
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an emblem of divine strength, probably also bearing 
allusion to the story told by Appian (Syr. 57); as an 
adjunet symbol in the field occurs an anchor, the badge 
of the family (cp Justin, 154). 

When Ptolemy Cassander and Lysimachus again 
combined against Antigonus, Seleucus also joined the 
coalition, and was largely instrumental in winning the 
decisive vietory at Ipsus in which Antigonus fell (зот 
B.C.) Seleucus consequently received a great extension 
of territory—all Syria, and Asia Minor as far as Phrygia 
(with the exception also of Cilicia. ^ Hence the 
Seleucidzs are spoken of as kings of Asia (e.g., 1 Macc. 
86; though in other passages, such as т Macc. 1113, 
it is doubtful whether the term Asia should be restricted 
to Asia Minor). 

Seleucus reigned over the largest kingdom that had 
been carved out of Alexander's empire. The direct 
government of the provinees beyond the Euphrates was 
in the hands of his son Antiochus. In 281 B.C., by the 
defeat of king Lysimachus at Korupedion in Phrygia, 
Seleucus beeame heir by gage of battle to the crowns of 
Thraee and Macedonia, and appears to have intended 
to hand over his Asiatic possessions to his son, and 
spend the remainder of his life (he was now about 
seventy-two years old) as ruler of his native country, 
Maeedonia, from which he had been so long absent. 
He set out for Europe, but was murdered at Lysimachia 
by Ptolemy Ceraunus, the exiled elder son of Ptolemy I. 
Ceraunus took possession of Thraee and Macedonia ; 
Antiochus succeeded to his father's Asiatie sovereignty. 

Seleucus was undoubtedly ап able administrator of what his 
generalship secured for him. He was a patron of art, fostered 
trade, and by his fonndation of many cities encouraged the 
spread of Hellenic civilisation through his dominions; he was, 
in fact, perhaps the only one of Alexander's successors that 
showed an appreciation of Alexander's true policy (‘I should be 
inclined to call him a true disciple of Alexander, Holm, GA. 
Hist., ET, 4 131). 

Not much is known of the reign of his suecessor, 
Antiochus J., Soter (281-261 B.C.) И was occupied 

- artly with attenipts to assert himself 

3. Antiochus I. PY * js E 
(281-261 B.C.) in Asia Minor, asa prelude to making 
'^^ good his claims to the Macedonian 
crown, and partly in endeavours to render effective the 
Syrian rule over Coelesyria, as against the claims of 
Egypt to those territories (the so-called First Syrian 
War)! In Asia Minor he was defeated by the 
3ithynians, at the beginning of his reign; and by 
Eumenes, king of Pergamum, towards the end of it.? 
'The intermediate years show him engaged in warfare 
with the Gauls who poured into Asia Minor (277 B.C.) 
and founded the state of Galatia (see GALATIA, § 1). He 
wona victory over them (App. Svr. 65), andin consequence 
assumed, or was given, the honourable title of Soter 

(‘Saviour’) and a festival was founded in his honour.? 

In 261 в.с. Antiochus was killed in battle by a Gaul (Celt); 
but whether he was actually then fighting the Celtic invaders is 
doubtful. He seems to have been a brave and energetic prince ; 
history knows nothing to his discredit, and he deserves praise 
for his attempts to carry on his father's Grecising policy by 
means of city foundations. 

Antiochus IL, Theos (261-246 В.С.), son of the 

A receding and Stratonice, married 
4. Antiochus II. P^ ^ D8 : 
(261-246 B.C.) Laodiee, daughter of Antiochus 1. 
U^^ by another wife (Polyzen. 850). 

Practically our knowledge of him is confined to the statements 
that “һе was a debauchee and addicted to drink, that he left 
affairs in the hands of unworthy favourites, that he waged war 
in Thrace, that he earned his surname by liberating the Milesians 
from their tyrant Timarchus, and that he was generally popular 
in the cities of Ionia’ (Holm, of. cit. 4 188). 

Of the second Syrian war which he waged with 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, we know little. "This led in- 
directly to his death; for to put an end to the strife 
Ptolemy gave his daughter Berenice in marriage to 
Antiochus, who put away Laodice. After a time, 
however, Antiochus changed his mind and recalled 

1 Alluded to only in Paus. i. 7 3. { 

2 See Strabo, 624. It occurred near Sardis. 


3 See decree of thanksgiving from Novum Ilium, C/G 3595-7 
Hicks, Afanual, no. 165, with notes thereto added. 
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Laodice, who immediately poisoned him and niurdered 
Berenice and her infant son, and her own son ascended 
the vacant throne, It has, however, been suggested 
that this dark history was an invention of the Egyptian 
partizans of Berenice, and that Antiochus really died a 
natural death. — According to the traditional interpreta- 
tion, Dan. 116 refers to this king (Jerome, zx doc.) ; but 
the text is corrupt (see DANIEL, § 6 f.). 

Seleucus IL, Callinicus! (246-226 B.c.), was the 
eldest son of the preceding by his first wife, Laodiee. 
BC Seleucus IL From the moment of his accession 

(246-226 В.0.). Seleucus П. was engaged in warfare 

with Ptolemy III. Euergetes, who in- 
vaded Syria to avenge the death of his sister Berenice 
(the third Syrian War). This war is as mysterious in 
its course and results as the two previous conflicts 
between Egypt and Syria. Ptolemy, we learn, drove 
Seleueus beyond the Taurus, captured Antioch, made 
himself master of Syria and Phoenicia, and penetrated 
even beyond the Euphrates ; the Egyptian successes are 
sketched in even more extravagant terms, which make 
them tantamount to the recovery of all Alexander's 
empire.? Seleucus summoned to his aid his younger 
brother Antiochus Hierax, promising him the regency of 
Asia Minor. Ptolemy was indeed obliged to consent to 
a peace ; but Seleucus soon found himself at war with 
his own brother (Justin, 272). Antiochus was at first 
victorious, with the help of the Galatai (Celts) ; but they 
deserted him, and when their co-operation was again 
bought, both they and Antiochus suffered repeated defeats 
at the hands of Attalus of l'ergamum, who seized the 
opportunity of the strife between the two brothers to 
strengthen his own position in Asia Minor. Antiochus 
Hierax was at last driven from the country into Egypt ; 
but Ptolemy imprisoned him, and when he escaped he 
was slain by brigands (227 B.C., Justin, 27 3). 

Selencus apparently owed his title Callinicus to an eastern 
expedition in which he vanquished Arsaces of Parthia (Strabo, 
513; Justin, 414) Afterwards, however, Arsaces defeated 
Seleucus in a great battle which the Parthians long celebrated 
as the foundation of their independence. ‘ће title to the sur- 
name of Callinicus was therefore as well made out as is necessary 
for an Oriental monarch, and the subsequent foundation of à 
city called Callinicum in his hereditary territory on the 
Euphrates by the hero who had been fortunate enough to 
escape from the Parthians, no doubt made a great impression on 
the surrounding inhabitants ' (Holm, of. c7/.4 215). 

In 226 В.С. Seleucus lost his life by a fall from his 
horse. 

Seleueus III., Ceraunus, or Soter (226-223 B.C.), 
was the elder son and successor of Seleucus 1T. He 

invaded Asia Minor in order to put 
6. Seleucus ПІ. down Attalus. Не was assisted by his 
(226-223 B.C.). skilful and energetic relative Achacus. 
Soon, however, he was murdered by one Nicanor and a 
Gaul named Apaturius (Polyb. 4 48). 

Seleucus III. seems to have left a son Antiochus, mentioned 
only in an inscription, to whom are attributed coins hearing on 
one side the image ofan infant Antiochus (see Head, of. cit. 640, 
and cp C/G 4458, and Droysen, Gesch. d. Hell. iii. 2 121). 

Antiochus IIL, the Great (222-187 R.C. ), the younger 
son of Seleucus Callinicus апа Laodice (Pol.540), was 

: only twenty years old when he came to 

7. Antiochus оу and for some time he was 

ME e227 entirely under the influence of his 

B.C.). minister Hermeas. The condition of 
Egypt, then governed by Ptolemy 1V. Philopator, a weak 
and vicious monarch, invited attack. <A rebellion in 
Persis and Media weakened the blow; but when that 
had been put down, and the king had freed himself 
from the evil influence of Hermeas by executing him 
(Pol. 556) the war with Egypt was resumed. At first 


1 He was also called Pogon, the Bearded, from his habit of 
wearing а beard, which, like Demetrius II., the only other 
bearded king of Syria, he probably adopted during his sojourn 
in Parthia (cp Head, Hist, Numm. 639). | 

2 See {һе Adule inscription preserved by Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes in his Topographia Christiana - СІС 5127 (and cp 
D on Dan. 115; also Polyæn. 85o, who says that he pushed 


is conquests meéxpt THs Tvdexys). 
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Autiochus carried all before him, and made himself 
master of Phoenicia and the territory оп both sides of 
the Jordan (Pol. 568 /.), and wintered in Ptolemais. In 
the following year, however, he was utterly defeated at 
Карма, the most southerly Syrian city (217 В.С.), and 
compelled to cede to Egypt all Coelesyria and Phoenicia. 
In the meantime .Xehivus had raised the standard of 
revolt in Asia Minor, and it cost a two years' warfare 
round Sardis to overeome him (Pol. 715 /. ). 

Then followed an expedition to the east, in which 
Parthia and Васа were invaded; these successes 
gained the king his surname (209 B.C.). When Ptolemy 
Philopator died and Ptolemy V. Epiphanes ascended the 
throne (204 В.С. ), Antiochus HHI. combined with Philip 
V. king of Macedonia, for the partition of the Egyptian 
kingdom (Livy, 3114; Pol. 1520). In pursuance of the 
scheme Antiochus invaded Coelesyria and l'hoenicia, 
and overran Palestine (Jos. 24x. xii. 33) ; and though a 
diversion eaused by Attalus of Pergamum enabled the 
Egyptians to reoceupy Palestine, they were defeated 
(198 н.с.) by Antiochus himself near the sources of the 
Jordan, and driven out of the country. Jerusalem itself 
fell into the hands of Antiochus (Pol. 1639). А peace 
was coneluded in which it was agreed that Epiphanes 
shonld marry Antiochus daughter, Cleopatra, who 
should receive Colesyria, Phoenicia, and Palestine 
as her dowry (on this peace, see Holm, of. cit. 4330, 
and note on p. 368) | Antiochus then commenced 
operations in Asia Minor, with a view of recovering the 
Greek cities there as a whole, and more especially those 
of the S. and W. coasts, which had long been reckoned 
to belong to Egypt, but had recently been occupied by 
Philip under the terms of the seeret alliance with Syria 
above-mentioned.! The defeat of Philip by the Romans 
at Cynoscephalce brought Antiochus also face to face 
with the power of Rome (197 n.c. ). 

Antiochus claimed not onlv sovereignty over the 
eities of Asia, but the throne of Thrace also, in virtue 
of the victory of Seleucus over Lysimachus a century 
before him. The tension between him and Rome was 
inereased when Hannibal, a fugitive from Carthage, 
sought asylum at the Svrian eourt (App. Si 4). 
After long negotiations war was declared between the 
two powers in 191 B.C. Fhe decisive battle took place 
in the autumn of 190 B.C. at Magnesia on the Hermus, 
and the motley host of Antiochus was utterly defeated ; 
the Roman legions were never actually called upon, and 
the victory which gave them a third continent eost but 
24 horsemen and зоо light infantry (Momms. 7Zis£. of 
Rome, ET, 1881, 2270 f-).2 Allusion is made to 
these events in Dan. 1110, and 1 Mace. Lio 56 / (see 
ANTIOCHUS, 1). Antiochus was compelled to renounce 
all his conquests М. of the Taurus range, whieh had in 
fact always been the boundary of effective Syrian power 
in this direction , Pol. 2117; Diod. Sie. 29 ro ; Livy, 37 45). 
in consequence of this defeat and loss of prestige 
Armenia fell away from the Syrian empire (Strabo, 
528). In 187 B.C. Antiochus himself, marching into 
Elymais, at the head of the Persian Gulf, in order to 
plunder a temple of Bel to replenish his treasury ex- 
hausted by the enormous war indemnity, was slain by 
the natives of the distriet (Strabo, 744). 

Seleucus IV., Philopator (187-175 B.C.) son and 
suecessor of Antiochus the Great, came to the throne in 
S Seleucus IV. Оа qus when Armenia had 

a ) already rev olted and the prestige of his 
ee Bee country was dimmed. The power of 
Rome also overshadowed the East, and freedom of 
poliey was almost impossible. Thus he was compelled 


1 It was probably at this period, or perhaps earlier, that 
Antiochus sent 2000 Jewish families from Mesopotamia into the 
cities of Lydia and Phrygia, securing their loyalty by grants of 
land and immunity from taxation. See Jos. zl. xii. 3 4. 

2 ‘With the day of Magnesia Asia was erased from the list of 
great states; and never perhaps did a great power fall so 
rapidly, so thoroughly, and so ignominiously as the kingdom of 
the Seleucidz under this Antiochus the Great ' (Mommsen, é.c.). 
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to forego the opportunity of interfering beyond Mt. 
Taurus, in assisting Pharnaces of Pontus against Eumenes 
of Pergamum (179 B.C., see Diod. Sic. 29024). Yet he 
concluded a treaty of alliance with Perseus of Macedonia. 
With Egypt he lived outwardly at peace, though his 
minister HELtODORUS (g.v.) interfered in the affairs of 
Palestine. One APOLLONIUS (2), son of T'hrascas, being 
governor (erparwyos) of Coesyria and Phoenicia, 
induced the king to send Heliodorus his chaneellor 
(‘ treasurer,’ AV) to plunder the temple of Jerusalem. 

This attempt, and the supernatural (?) means hy which it was 
batiled, are related in 2 Macc. 31, (cp 4 Macc. 41 /:, where 
the attempt is ascribed to Apollonius himself) In 175 в.с. 
this Heliodorus murdered Seleucus, and tried to seize the 
Syrian throne, but was driven out by Eumenes and Attalus of 
Pergamum (Appian, Syr. 45; Livy, 4t 24). 

Seleucus 1V. left two children, Demetrius, who subse- 
quently aseended the throne (see $ 11), and Laodice. 

Antiochus IV., Epiphanes! (175-164 B.c.), was the 
son of Antiochus НІ. and Laodiee (daughter of the 

е Pontie king Mithridates И. ). 

9. Antiochus Б : Le cn 

the battle of Magnesia he had been 

IV. (175-164 ; 5 

sent to Rome as hostage (Appian, Syr. 

B.C.) : 

39) At Rome he remained nearly 
fourteen years, and then Seleucus IV. who was on the 
Syrian throne secured his exchange for the heir apparent, 
Demetrius (Appian, Srv. 45; cp Justin, 343). 

On his way home Antiochus visited Athens, and displayed his 
phil-Hellenic sympathies by accepting the post of first strategus 
(страттуос̧ єті rà отАа, see coins ; cp Reinach, Rev. ét. Gr., 
1°88, p. 163/). He also contributed to the completion of the 
Olympieum (Pol. 261), and placed a golden agis over the 
theatre (Paus. v. 124). He presented gifts to the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia, and to those of Apollo at Delphi and Delos, 
as well as to many Greek cities— Rhodes, Cyzicus, Tegea 
(theatre), and Megalopolis (contribution to walls). His favourite 
cult was that of Olympian Zeus (cp Mavzziw), to whom he 
erected a temple at Daphne near Antioch on the Orontes (see 
ANTIOCH, 2), with a statue which was a replica of that made by 
Phidias for Olympia.?2 It was his thorough-going programme 
of Hellenisation which gained him his notoriety in Jewish 
annals (Тас. 27752.58: ‘rex Antiochus demere superstitionem 
et mores Graecorum dare adnisus’ ). 


While he lingered in Athens Antiochus received news 
of the murder of Seleueus IV. by Heliodorus and, being 
supported by the king of Pergamum, he expelled the 
usurper, and gained the crown in defiance of the rights 
of his nephew Demetrius (Appian, Syr. 45 ; ср Fränkel, 
Inscr. of Pergamon, 1160; т Масе. 110). He showed 
himself soon even more enterprising than his father. 
For the death of his sister Cleopatra, the widow of 
Ptolemy V. Epiphanes (173 B.C.), opened the whole 
question of the ownership of Calesyria, which the 
Egyptians claimed as the dowry of the dead queen (Pol. 
27 19), whereas she had only enjoyed a portion of the 
revenue derived from that country (Pol. 2820). Antiochus 
forestalled the Egvptian attack (2 Масе. 421). At the 
end of 171 в.с. the contending powers came into 
decisive conflict on the Egyptian frontier between Mt. 
Casius and Pelusium (т Mace. 1:7). The Egyptians 
were utterly defeated. Antiochus even secured the 
person of the young king Ptolemy Philometor, and was 
himself crowned king of Egypt at Memphis. There 
was a Seleucid party among the Egyptians themselves 
(Diod. 30:4); but upon the withdrawal of Antiochus 
(1 Maec. 120 A) the national party in Alexandria rose 
and plaeed the young Ptolemy Physcon upon the throne 
of Egypt. | Antiochus therefore invaded Egypt a second 
time (2 Mace. 51 ; Pol. 2819), nominally at first in the 
interests of Philometor.2 He demanded the cession of 


l'Emarjs, ‘illustrious,’ called also "Emipainjs, ‘mad,’ from 
his actions, Pol. 261, Athen, 1052. Оп coins his titles are 
"Emtbawás, Nexnddpos, and Oeds. Cp Jos. Aaz. xii. 55. See 
ANTIOCHUS, 2. 

2 The figure of Zeus Nicephorus enthroned appears on some 
of his coins in place of that of Apollo. He seems to have con- 
sidered himself a manifestation of Zeus ; and perhaps his name 
Epiphanes really means that. On some of his coins his own 
portrait occurs, in the character of Zeus. See Head, Hist 
nmm. 641. The nimbus on the diadem of the Seleucidze 
originates with him. See the remarks of Holm, Grk. Hist. 4399. 

3 The wars of Antiochus IV. with Egypt are complicated, 
and it is doubtful whether he made three or more invasions (so 
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Pelusium and of the island of Cyprus which was now 
practically his through the treachery of Ptolemy Macron 
(2 Масс. 1013). Antiochus’ victorious career in Egypt 
came to an abrupt ending. For at this moment the 
Roman victory at Pydna (168 B.c.) changed the whole 
face of affairs in the East. 


Popilius Lzenas, the Roman envoy, a harsh, rude man, 
demanded in the name of the senate that Antiochus should 
restore his conquests and evacuate Egypt within a set term, 
Antiochus asked time for consideration; hut the envoy drew 
with his staff a circle round the king and bade him answer 
before he stepped beyond it (Pol. 227, Livy 4512). Antiochus 
yielded. ‘Like Macedonia in the war just waged by Perseus, 
the Seleucida: had made in the war regarding Colesyria a final 
effort to recover their earlier power; but it is a significant 
indica ion of the difference between the two kingdoms, that in 
the former case the legions, in the latter the abrupt language of 
a diplomatist, decided the controversy ' (Momms. 77zst. of Rome, 


2 309). 

It was upon his return to Syria after finding the prize 
of Egypt, so nearly within his grasp, thus forever snatched 
from him, that Antiochus cominitted those outrages in 
Palestine which earued him the undying hatred of the 
Jews, and for which he is pilloried in the books of Daniel 
and Maecabees as the very personification of impiety. 
Already upon his first return, in 170 в.С., he had 
captured Jerusalem, slain and enslaved thousands of 
Jews, entered the Holy of Holies, and despoiled the 
temple (т Mace. 120. 2 Масс. 511 /.; see ANTIOCHUS 2, 
JASON} MENELAUS) Now the king determined to 
carry through the Hellenisation of Palestine. A royal 
edict made the practice of Jewish rites punishable by 
death; the temple was dedicated to Zeus Olympios 
(168 в.с, See т Macc. 14: f., 2 Mace. бт f.).! These 
persecutions led to the revolt of the Maccabees. The 
outbreak of Mattathias at Modin (167 B.C.) seems to 
have attracted little attention at the capital. It was not 
until the death of Mattathias and the assumption of 
leadership of the movement by his son Judas (166 B.C. ), 
who defeated several detachments (that of Apollonius, 
I Масс, 310; that of Seron, 1 Масс. 313), that ‘his 
name came near even unto the king,’ and energetic 
measures were taken to suppress the insurrection 
(т Macc. 327). The general conduct of the operations 
was entrusted to Lysias (g.v.), ‘an honourable man, 
and one of the seed royal’ (т Mace.332); but the 
victories of Judas at Emmaus and Beth-zur secured the 
practical evacuation of the country, and gave opportunity 
for the purification and rededication of the Temple 
(1 Macc. 436 /, 2 Mace. 101 /.). Antiochus was unable 
apparently to direct upon Judea the whole force of the 
empire, before which the Jewish national party must 
undoubtedly have succumbed. He was engaged 
beyond the Euphrates (1 Macc. 337), not, as the Jewish 
narrative puts it, to ‘take the tributes of the countries, 
and to gather much money ' (т Macc. 831), but more 
probably in safe-guarding his frontiers against the grow- 
ing power of the Parthians (cp Tac. 7775/58: ‘rex 
Antiochus demere superstitionem et mores Graecorum 
dare adnisus, quominus t:eterrimam gentem in melius 
mutaret, Parthorum bello prohibitus est '). 

The sequence and extent of his operations in this quarter are 
unknown. After making an attempt to plunder a temple of 
Artemis in ELvMAISs (g.v., see also NANEA), Antiochus died of 
disease at Tabæ in Persia; some said that he died mad (Pol. 
81 11, Appian, Syr. 66); the professedly circumstantial narratives 
of 1 Macc. бї and 2 Macc. 9 r A are mutually contradictory 
and of no historical value (cp in general MACCABEES, First, 
$ то, SECOND, $ 2/.). When, In fact, we compare the last episode 
of this king's life with that of his father, we may well doubt 


whether the tradition is not a confusion partly suggested by and 
founded upon the nickname Epimanes applied to Antiochus IV. 


Wilcken, s.v. ‘Antiochus’ in Pauly's Realencyc., ed. Wissowa), 
or only two (so 2 Macc. 5 1; see Mahaffy, Esp. of the Ptolemies, 
336). His usurpation of Egypt was marked by the Seleucid 
anchor on the copper coins, and also by a new issue of copper 
coins with his own name. 

1 Perhaps the savage ontbreak at Jerusalem upon the second 
occasion was due to some more personal grievance than mere 
resistance to innovations. The nationalists of Palestine ma 
have been in part responsible for the delay and failure of his 
Egyptian expedition, as Mahaffy suggests, of. cif. 341. 
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Antiochus V., Eupator (164-162 B.C.), son of the 
preceding, was either nine or eleven years old at his 
10. Antiochus o death (Appian, Syr. 46; Eus. 

V. (164-162 C r. 1253). In 166 B. c. Antiochus 

Epiphanes, on the eve of his de 
B.C.). Ыр ' : ырап 
to the east, appointed Lysias 'to be 
over the affairs of the king from the river Euphrates 
unto the borders of Egypt, and to bring up bis son 
Antiochus, until he came again’ (т Macc. 332 /.); see 
Lysias. On the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, Lysias 
declared Antiochus his son king, with the title I:upator, 
‘on account of the virtues of his father’ (1 Macc. 617; 
cp Appian, Syr. 46). The young king and his guardian 
then led an expedition to the relief of Jerusalem, where 
the citadel was hard pressed by Judas Maccabaeus. 
The armies met at Beth-zacharias, near Beth-zur, and 
Judas was defeated and his brother Kleazar slain 
(т Mace. 628 f., Jos. Anz. xii. 94; but 2 Mace. 1316 f., 
representing the Jews as victorious, is clearly unhis- 
torical). ‘The victory of Antiochus enabled him to 
invest Jerusalem (1 Macc. 6487), and famine was already 
doing its work when the king's troops were recalled by 
the news that Philip, the foster-brother of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (2 Масс. 929), was approaching Antioch 
with an army {т Macc.655/.) Philip had, in fact, 
been appointed by the dying Epiphanes as guardian of 
the young Antiochus (1 Масс. 655). Реасе was made 
with the Jews on the terms that ' they shall walk after 
their own laws, as aforetime' (т Macc. 659 ; 2 Macc. 
1323); but Antiochus in spite of this destroyed the 
fortifications of the city and imprisoned the high priest 
(т Mace. 662, Jos. Axt. xii. 97). Returning to Syria, 
he found no difficulty in expelling Philip from Antioch 
(т Mace. 663). Ја 162 в.с. Antiochus himself was 
betrayed, along with Lysias, into the hands of Deme- 
trius, the son of Seleucus, and rightful heir to the Syrian 
throne, and was by him put to death (1 Macc. 72 f., 
2 Mace las 7, Polyb. 3l r9, Joss Ari. xi. 10x 7) 
See ANTIOCHUS, 3. 

Demetrius I., Soter (162-150 B.C. ), son of Seleucus 
IV. Philopator. 

Аз а boy he had been sent in 175 В.С. to take his uncle's place 


as a hostage in Rome (Polyb. 31 12, 1 Macc. 1:0). When his 
cousin inherited the crown which his father 


11. Demetrius I. Epiphanes had usurped, Demetrius, who 


(162-150 B.C.). bad then lived nearly twelve years prac- 
tically a state prisoner in Italy, begged the 
Roman Senate to recognise his claim to the Syrian throne, but 
invain. It suited tbe Senate better that a mere boy should rule, 
rather than one who had reached his twenty-third year. At last 
he made his eseape in a Carthaginian vessel and landed in Syria 
(Jos. Ant. xii. 101, 2Macc.141) There seems no ground for 
the opinion that the Senate really connived at his escape (so 
Holm, Grk. Hist. 4 416 ET). 

After putting to death Antiochus V. and Lysias (sce 
above), the first object of Demetrius was to gain the 
recognition of the senate (Polyb. 324 f., Diod. 5129). 
It was only after a long time that he gained the grudg- 
ing and half-hearted recognition he sought. Timar- 
chus, who under Antiochus Epiphanes had been satrap 
of Babylon (Appian, Syr. 47), revolted, and declared 
himself king, and ruled Babylon with an iron hand. 
Him Demetrius put down, being given for this service 
his title Noter (‘Saviour ') by the grateful Babylonians. 
The relations of Demetrius with the Jews are sufficiently 
set forth elsewhere (DEMETRIUS, I, and in the references 
there given). 

The foreign policy of Demetrius was not skilful ; 
indeed it is difficult to see the object at which he aimed. 
First, he attempted to get his sister Laodice, the widow 
of Perseus, married to Ariarathes V. of Cappadocia, 
possibly in order to form an anti-Roman league in the 
east. Failing in this, he married her himself, and in 
revenge encouraged a claimant to the Cappadocian 
throne in the person of Orophernes, brother of Ariarathes 
(Polyb. 3224). The only result was to raise against 
Demetrius the enmity of both Rome and Attalus of 
Pergamum (Polyb.35). Attalus 11. in return supported 
the claims of a pretender, Alexander Bala, or Balas, to 
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the Syrian throne ; ALEXANDER (g.:., 2) made himself 
out to be a son of Antiochus Epiphanes. 


Alexander Bala appeared at an opportune moment, as Deme- 
trius had completely alienated his subjects by his tyranny and 
excesses (153 В.С.), whilst at the same time he had given way to 
love of drink, the hereditary vice of his house (Polyb. 33 то). In 
addition to this, an vb to secure the island of Cyprus by 
treachery had indeed failed, but had earned the Syrian monarchy 
the hostility of Ptolemy Philometor (Polyb. 33 5). The result 
was that, though a party at. Rome (perhaps that of the Scipios) 
was favourably inclined to Demetrius, the Roman Senate, upon 
grounds of policy, and also upon more sordid grounds, was 
induced to recognise the impostor Alexander (Polyb. 33 18), who 
was also supported by Attalus Ariarathes and Ptolemy Philo- 
metor. Consequently, in 153 B.c., Alexander appeared with an 
army in Syria. 

Both Demetrius and Alexander made bids for the 
favour of the Jews, who were now under Jonathan 
(т Масе. 101 A). The king recalled his garrisons from 
all the towns exeept Jerusalem and Beth-zur, and gave 
Jonathan power to raise an army and to liberate the 
hostages. The various taxes and royal claims upon the 
Jews were also remitted (sce the instruetive list given in 
Jos. .i/.xii.22 f)! The impostor, however, was 
more successful in appealing to Jonathan's personal 
ambition, nominating him high-priest, and sending him 
the insignia of royalty, with the title of ‘king's friend ' 
(ep FRIEND). The decisive battle was fought in 150 
B.C., and Demetrius fighting heroically was slain 
(Justin, 35:, Polyb.3s, Jos. {u£ xiii. 24). Та spite 
of the fragmentary апа obseure eharacter of the record, 
we may well doubt whether this Demetrius was not one 
of the most gifted of the Seleucid dynasty (v. Gutschmid, 
fran, 43). 

Demetrius IL, Nicator (145-139 and 129-125 B.C. ), 
the elder of the two sons of Demetrius I., had been sent 
by his father for protection to 
(first reign : Cnidus when Alexander invaded 

145-139 m Syria (Justin, 352), and remained 

there for some years in exile until he 
became aware that the usurper had forfeited the goodwill 
of his subjects by his negligence of state affairs and his 
self-indulgence (Livy, Æpi4 50). In 147 В.С. he landed 
on the Cilician coast with a foree of Cretan mercenaries 
(т Масе, 1067). Ptolemy VI. Philometor had given 
his daughter Cleopatra 'Fhea (‘one of the most 
impudent women produced by the Ptolemy line, which 
had no lack of such characters, Holm, Grk. ZZisr. 
4417) in marriage to Alexander, and at first came to his 
assistance, but afterwards transferred his favour to 
Demetrius 11., to whon also he transferred his daughter, 

Ptolemy's vofeJface was accounted for by a story that Alex- 
ander had attempted his life (1 Macc. 11 10); but the true motive 
was probably the desire to take advantage of the intestine strife 
lo annex at least Palestine and Ceelesyria. (1 Mace. 11 т), 
According to Josephus (12. xiii. 45), Ptolemy actually at 
Antioch assumed the ‘diadem of Asia ' (so also 1 Macc. 118_4, 


where, however, the motive assigned for Ptolemy's conduct 
differs). On this episode, see Mahatfy, Ep. of the Plolemies, 


3647 

The opportune death of the Egyptian king on the 
third day after he had gazed upon the severed head of 
Alexander Balas, removed a formidable rival from the 
path of Demetrius (т Mace. 1118; was he murdered ? 
Strabo, 751, says that he died from a wound received 
in the battle on the Œnoparas, near Antioch, fighting 
against Alexander) Having thus won back his father's 
kingdom by arms he received the title Nicator (* Con- 
queror'; Appian, Svr. 67, ws vddov той yévovs üvópa 
икђсаѕ).? The entire country, in fact, had rallied to 
him, with the exception of Judzea, where the ambitious 
Jonathan had inflieted defeat upon his adherent Apol- 
lonius, governor of Сосіеѕугіа (т Mace. 1069 /.). 
Demetrius was, indeed, fain to purchase the acquiescence 
of Jonathan by confirming him in the high-priesthood, 
aud by the abolition of taxes (т Масе. 112o f. ), and 
the surrender to Judæa of three Samarian districts. 

When peace was assured Demetrius disbanded the 


12. Demetrius II. 


1 See the remarks of Mahaffy, Erp. of the Ptolemtes, 182 ^ 
2 On his coins he also calls himself Theos and Philadelphos. 
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native troops and retained only his Cretan mercenaries, 
This led to risings in Antioch, which were put down by 
the тегсепагіеѕ with the aid of 3000 Jewish troops sent 
by Jonathan.  Confiscations and executions alienated 
the goodwill of the people (1 Maec. 1138 /). This 
emboldeued one Diodotus, a native of Kasiana, brought 
up at Apamea on the Orontes (Strabo, 752; ep id. 
668), to declare a young son of Alexander Bala king as 
Antiochus Vl. Dionysus.! This was in 145 B.C. ‘The 
Jews profited by this revolt, for Demetrius had not 
redeemed his promises to withdraw his garrisons from 
Judea, The disbanded troops also rallied to the 
standard of his rival, and Demetrius was compelled to 
evacuate Antioch and to retire to Seleucia (Livy, £p. 
52) or to Cilicia (so Jos. zn. xiii. 54). Jonathan and 
his brother Simon mastered all southern Syria (for the 
details of the operations, see т Mace. 116o f. . 

Seleucia, near Antioch, remained true to Demetrius, 
along with Cilicia and the eastern provinces generally,? so 
А that the young Antioc i 
13. Antiochus VI. 8 у ge hus never ruled 

over more than a small part of 

(145-142 B.C.) Syria. His reign soon сате 10 

and Tryphon >)" B К 

(142-138 В.С.) ап end, as he was murdered by 

'*"*^  Diodotus, who usurped the throne 
under the name of Tryphon. 

The date is disputed ; probably it was in 143-142 B.C. ; so the 
coins (see Babelon, Rois de Syrie, 131 f. and cp т Масс. 13 31). 
On the other hand, according to Josephus (Лл. xiil.5 11 7 1) the 
murder of Antiochus occurred after the capture of Demetrius 
by the Parthians. (On this much disputed point see the 
authorities referred to in Schür. 7/isz. of the Jews, ET, i. 1177, 
and Cambridge Bible, First Book of M. in 4.с.). 

The usurper made himself detested for his eruelties. 
Chiefly he alienated the sympathies of the Jews, and 
earned their active hatred, by the capture and execution 
of Jonathan when he had all but established the inde- 
pendence of his country (т Macc. 1239 f). 

The three or four years of the reign of Tryphon are 
almost destitute of incident, save for a few isolated 
notices. His headquarters seem to have been at Cora- 
eesium in Cilicia Aspera, a robbers’ eyrie on a pre- 
cipitous erag by the sea. Strabo (668) attributes to 
him the rise of the piratica! power in Cilicia, which 
afterwards attained such extraordinary dimensions. 
The generals of Demetrius, in Mesopotamia and Соле- 
syria at least, retained their ground before those of 
Tryphon, whilst Simon, who had succeeded to the 
leadership of the Jews (т Маєє. 188), entered into 
negotiations with Demetrius, who granted all his 
demands, including even exemption from tribute 
(1 Масс. 1336 f.). Though the Jews thus did not gain 
absolute independence, but had still to recognise the 
suzerainty of the Syrian kings, they adopted a new era, 
and simon ruled as ethnarch, or vassal prince (1 Maee 
1341 ; ep Justin, 361 3). А 

At this moment the attention of Demetrius was diverted to 
Babylonia, where he had to face a new peril. Mithridates I. of 
Parthia,3 after displaying his power in the 
E., had conquered Media (147 B.c.), and 
in Parthia even Seleucia on the Tigris two years later. 

$ The Bahylonians appealed for assistance. 
(139-129 B.C. Demetrius was joined by the Persians, Ely- 
m.vans, and Bactrians; but in 139 В.С. he was defeated and 
taken prisoner by the Parthians, and carried about through 
their territories as a show? (т Масс. 141, Jos. Ant. xii. тт, 
Appian, Уу». 67. The actual capture was due to treachery). 
For ten years Demetrius remained a prisoner; but very soon 
afler his capture his treatment improved, and he was even 
given the king's daughter Rhodogune to wife. Probably the 


promise of reinstallation in his kingdom would have been 
realised had not Mithridates himself died, and been succeeded 


14. Demetrius 


l The coins of this seven-year-old king also bear the title 
Epiphanes. His mother was the Egyptian princess Cleopatra 
Thea. 1n Appian, $57. 68, he is wrongly called Alexander. 
See ANTIOCHUS, 4. 

2 Cp inscr. from Babylon in Zeitschr. f Assyr.8 110, and 
inscr. from Paphos in Journ. of Hellenic Studies, 9 (1880) 230. 

3 Mithridates I. reigned 174-136 в.с. He calls himself on his 
coins King of Kings, the Great, Arsaces, Epiphanes, Euergetes, 
Philhellen. He was the most considerable of the Parthian 
monarchs. 

3 From this circumstance he was called mockingly Seripides 
(Eus. Chron. 1256). 
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by Phraates IT. as Arsaces Philopator Epiphanes Philhellen 
(reigned 136-127 B.c.) It seemed better to this monarch to 
retain Demetrius in order to be able to use him in case of 
threatening circumstances. 

Whilst Demetrius was a captive in the hands of the 


Parthians (see above, § 14) his younger brother Antio- 
5 chus Sidetes, who owed his surname to 
Ыр Antiochus the fact that he had been brought up at 
VIL, Sidetes Side in Pamphylia (see SIDE), } asserted 
(138-129 B.C. ). his claims to the kingdom of Syria 
(1 Mace. 151 /). Не was now sixteen years old. His 
attempt succeeded, perhaps chiefly because he was joined 
by queen Cleopatra Thea, who, enraged at the union of 
Demetrius with the daughter of the Parthian king, 
went over to the side of Antiochus, and surrendered to 
him the strong tower of Seleucia, near Antioch, which 
during all these years she had held for Demetrius. 

Tryphon was defeated and driven into the Pheenician town of 
Dora, where he was besieged. Thence he escaped to Apamea, 
but was again besieged, and compelled to end his life by his own 
hand (т Macc. 15 10 37 ; Strabo, 668; Jos. Ant. xiii. 72 ; Appian, 
Syr. 68).2 

Antiochus married Thea (‘the objectionable but 
evidently inevitable adjunct of the Syrian throne,’ 
Holm, Grk. Hist. 4419), and acted very vigorously to 
unite again the severed fragments of the Syrian kingdom 
(Justin, 361). First and foremost came the necessity 
of dealing with Palestine, which in the turmoil of the 
past few years had absorbed large tracts of Syrian 
territory, and attained an almost completely inde- 
pendent position, even entering into diplomatic relations 
with distant and, in part, hostile powers (1 Macc. 1059 f 
l2if. 1316/8 24). In 135 B.C. Antiochus invaded 
Judæa in person. Already, three years previously, the 
Syrian king had come into collision with the Jews, 
who, under Judas and John Hyrcanus, inflicted а defeat 
upon his general CENDEBHUS. After the assassination 
of Simon and two of his sons by his son-in-law 
Ptolemy, the son of Abubus (т Macc. 1611 8), John 
Hyrcanus had become high priest and prince of Judæa. 
Upon the invasion by Antiochus he was shut up in the 
citadel of Jerusalem for at least a year, and then forced 
to capitulate. The walls were destroyed, hostages 
demanded, with five hundred talents indemnity, and 
tribute for the cities which had been occupied by the 
Maccabees (Diod. 341, Justin, 361, Jos. Azz. xiii. 82).3 
Syrian suzerainty over Judaea was fully asserted. 

Next occurred the final attempt of the Seleucidze to 
overthrow the formidable Parthian power which had 
wrested from them so much of their eastern possessions. 

In 130 в.с. Antiochus undertook an expedition against the 
Parthians. His brother Demetrius was still in their hands, 
having twice been recaptured when he attempted escape. Three 
victories gave the Syrian king the possession of Babylonia, and 
brought to his standard all the peoples who had been reduced 
under the Parthian yoke.4 Phraates opened negotiations with 
Antiochus to amuse him, while he prepared once more to try 
his fortune in the field (Diod. 3515); more effective still was the 
stroke by which Demetrius was at last released from captivity 
in order to cause the withdrawal of the Syrian forces. In the 
next collision with the Parthian trcops Antiochus fell, bravely 
fighting (Appian, Syr. 68; Justin, 3810). His entire army was 
cut to pieces. 

The Parthian king, having thus won the victory by 
arms, keenly regretted having set Demetrius at liberty 
(see $ 14), and tried to recapture him, 
but failed. He tried next to undo his 
work by sending into Syria a second 
pretender, a son of Antiochus, the late 

таво king, Seleucus by name, who had fallen 
into his hands. This also proved of no avail. Deme- 
trius, however, did not long enjoy his change of fortune. 


16. Demetrius 
IL, Nicator 
(second reign, 


1 ‘In Sida urbe educatus, quapropter Sidetes utique voca- 
batur’ (Eus. Cron. 1255). On his coins Antiochus VII. calls 
himself Euergetes, which was, therefore, his true official title. 
Jos. dat. xiii. 7 1 calls him Swrýp. See ANTIOCHUS, 5. 

2 On his coins Tryphon calls himself BagtAeis avrokpárop, 
which no other Syrian ruler does. 

3 This Antiochus was not hostile to the Jewish faith, and for 
his tolerance was called Eusebés (‘pious’), Jos. Anz. xiii. 82. 

+ For these victories Antiochus received the title Great 
(Dittenb. Sylloge, (V 244 and 245, BactAéws peyáàov 'Avrióxov, 
cp Justin, 88 ro: ‘ Magnus haberi coepit"). 
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He was induced to enter into war with Egypt on behalf 
of Cleopatra II., sister-wife of Ptolemy Physcon,! and 
his own mother-in-law, who had taken refuge in Syria. 
The war with which he was thus threatened Physcon 
evaded by setting up Alexander Zabinas, a pretended 
son of Alexander I. Bala, to claim the Syrian throne.” 

Supported by a strong Egyptian army the pretender invaded 
Syria, where several cities fell away from Demetrius. The 
decisive battle was fought in 125 s.c. near Damascus, and 
Demetrius was defeated. He fled to Ptolemais to his wife 
Cleopatra, who refused to receive him, and, when he tried to 
enter Tyre, had him murdered (Justin, 89 1, Appian, у>, 68, 
Jos. Ant. xiii. 9 3). 

Little is known of the rule of Alexander II.; but one 
authority at least passes a favourable verdict. Не 

entered into friendl elati i 
17. Alexander °"" ndly relations with 
aug Hyreanus, influenced largely, no doubt, 
3 by the desire to find support against 

Seleucus V. p 
Egypt, from which power he soon 
became estranged (Jos. 1,2. xiii. 93). He was, in fact, 
not left to enjoy his usurped dignity long without 
rivals. Immediately upon the death of Demetrius Il., 
Seleucus, the son of the murdered king, laid claim to 
the throne, only to be murdered after a few months by 
the infamous Cleopatra Thea, his mother, who was 
indignant that he should have taken such a step without 
her, and without sharing the power with herself. 

Cleopatra then put forward the second son of Deme- 
trius II. as heir to the throne; his claim was also 

d supported by Egypt. Alexander II. 
18. Antiochus ^P! у “БУР : 
YII Grypus $ 5 defeated and fled to Antioch, and 

(125-96 Bo) then to Seleucia (Diod. Sic. 3528, 

l “Justin, 392). Finally he was captured 
and brought to Antiochus, who had him put to death, 
Thus from 125 B.c. Antiochus reigned, in association 
with his mother, after the fashion common in Egypt. 
Their joint reign lasted four years,’ 

The queen-mother was thrown more and more into the shade, 
especially after the marriage of her son with Cleopatra Try- 
phena, given to him by her father Ptolemy Euergetes I]. asa 
pledge of Egyptian support, and alsu after 123 в.с. by the 
victory gained over Alexander If. (cp Justin, 302: ‘Cleopatra 
cum huius [sc. Antiochi] quoque victoria inferiorem dignitatem 
suam factam dolere") In 121 1.c. she tried to poison him, but 
was compelled instead to drink the draught herself (Appian, 
Syr. 69). 

For some years Antiochus Grypus reigned quietly, 
and then there arose a claimant to the throne in the 

_ person of his half-brother and cousin 

= ee Antiochus (1X.), son of Antiochus VII. 
116 ae Sidetes and Cleopatra Thea (see above, 

( UU" § 15). Antiochus owed his surname to 
his having been brought up at Cyzicus (his title on his 
coins is Philopator), whither his mother had sent him in 
129 B.C. upon the return of Demetrius 11., her second 
husband, from his Parthian captivity (Jos. Arz. xiii. 101). 
The poisoned cup with which his mother had made 
him familiar was employed in vain by Grypus to remove 
this rival. The attempt only precipitated the inevitable 
struggle (r16 B.c.). In the first important battle of 
the war Grypus was victorious, and took Antioch, 
where he found his own sister-in-law Cleopatra. IV., sister 
and divorced wife of Ptolemy Soter 1I. (Lathyrus); 
having been expelled from Egypt by her mother (Ze., 
Cleopatra III., Physcon's niece and former wife, who 
herself married Ptolemy Soter) Cleopatra had married 
Antiochus Cyzicenus. By command of her sister, Try- 


1 Ptolemy Euergetes Il., or Physcon, reigned 146-117 В.С. А 

2 Or, according to another and more probable version (Justin, 
39 1), he claimed to be an adoptive son of the dead Antiochus 
VII. Sidetes. He was really an Egyptian, son of a merchant 
called Protarchus, though Jos. 41. xili. 9 3 calls him a genuine 
Seleucid. He also gives the title as Zebinas. It is translated 
‘slave’ (ауорастбс̧) in Eus. Chron. 1 257. ч К 

3 Diod. Sic. 35 22 (34 45), jv yàp mpgos кої сууүгошоркбѕ, 


ёт, ё év tats dprdtacs kai èv Tats évrevgert простит. Фу 
Хари Scahepdvrws brs тоу тоААФу түатато. Ме y 
4 His titles are Epiphanes Philometor () Callinicus. The 


name Grypus- * hook-nose '—a feature conspicuous on his coins. 
бр is, of course, not an official, but a vulgar title, — 

Coins bear her portrait, with cornucopia. Her titles are 
Thea and Eueteria (‘abundance’). 
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phzena, the wife of Grypus, the unfortunate Cleopatra 
was put to death (Justin, 393). Soon the scale was 
iurned, and Grypus was defeated, and compelled to 
retire to Aspendus (Eus. Chron. 1257); Tryphaena was 
put to death in her turn by the victor, In rrr B.C. 
Grypus returned and won back northern Syria. The 
result of the struggle was that the Syrian empire, now 
sadly shrunken in size, was partitioned between the con- 
testants, Grypus retaining northern Syria with Cilicia, 
and Cyzicenus taking Pho:nicia and СоЛеѕугіа with its 
capital Damaseus. Apparently a state of peacc did not 
long continue; but the details of the never-ceasing 


warfare are hard to trace. 

It is clear that the brothers’ war in Syria was intimately con- 
nected with a similar strife in Egypt, where also Ptolemy 
Alexander and Ptolemy Soter II. were at enmity, due to the 
intrigues of their mother the reigning queen Cleopatra III. (cp 
Journ. of Пей, Stud. 9230; Justin, 3945 Jos. Ané. xiii. 10 2; 
and see Mahaffy, Empire of the Ptotemies, 409). Grypus 
held with the party of Alexander, and by way of attaching him 
more closely thereto Cleopatra sent himas his wife her youngest 
daughter, Selene, beforetime the wife of the exiled Ptolemy 
Soter II. 


The confusion in Syria was an opportunity for sur- 
rounding powers. In 103 В.С. even Rome, by the 
victory of the Praetor M. Antonius over the pirates, 
gained a footing in Cilicia (cp Justin, 893). By the 
union of Laodice (Thea Philadelphus), daughter of 
Grypus, with Mithridates I. Callinicus, the dynasty of 
Commagene was founded, and the way prepared for the 
severance of that kingdom from Syria (cp Mommsen in 
Athen. Mitt. 127/1). The Jews also, under John 
Hyrcanus, who had practically thrown off their allegi- 
ance since the death of Antiochus УП. (129 B.C. ), 
made great strides forward, investing and destroying 
Samaria (about 108 В.С.) in spite of all that Antiochus 
Cyzieenus, even with the help of бооо troops sent by 
Ptolemy Soter ЇЇ, could do to save it (Jos lz. 
xii. 102 f). | Such successes as the Syrian king won 
were entirely neutralised and torn from his grasp by the 
senatus consultum. secured by Hyrcanus bidding ‘ Anti- 
ochus the son of Antiochus’ (Jos. Arzt. xiv. 1022; ер 
id. xiii. 92) restore all his Palestinian conquests. 

In 96 в.с. Antiochus Grypus died, or was murdered by Her- 
acleon (Jos. At. xiii. 134; ср Eus. Chron. 1259). He was 
forty-five years old at the time of his death, and left behind him 
five sons. 

Seleucus VI., Epiphanes, the eldest son of Antiochus 
Grypus, on his father's death laid claim to the un- 
divided empire, and proceeded to 
assert his claims by arms. Antiochus 
Cyzicenus marched into northern Syria 
(96-95 B.C.) ы Tami, kat DE defeated es 

umsclf in the battle (Appian, Syr. бо; 
Jos. n£. xiii. 18 4 seems not quite accurate). A sketch 
of the character of Antiochus Cyzicenus is given in Diod. 
39534 We are told that be had to wife Selene, the 
Egyptian prineess, who had been married to his rival 
Grypus ; but whether her marriage to Cyzicenus oecurred 
before or after the death of Grypus is unknown. Fora 
few months Seleucus VI. was master of the whole extent 
of the Syrian empire, as it then existed, but soon he was 
expelled by a rival, Antiochus X. }usebes, Philopator, 
the son of Antiochus Cyzicenus. He was compelled to 
тейге into Cilicia, where he took refuge in the town of 
Mopsuestia (mod. .1/755/5). 


By his violent and tyrannical behaviour, and his extortions, 
Seleucus raised the inhabitants against him; they fired the 
gymnasium in which he had taken shelter, and he either perished 
in the flames, or slew himself to avoid a worse fate (Jos. Aat. 
xiii. 124; Appian, Syr. 69). ` This was probably in 94 B.C. 
Mopsuestia was thereafter razed to the ground by Philippus and 
Antiochus XI., brothers of Seleucus. 

'Syria now presented the spectacle of, firstly, a 
contest. between two branches of the Seleucids, the 

21. Antiochus descendants of the brothers Demetrius 

X Еа ве) П. and Antiochus VIL, but both 

ogi “having the same ancestress [Cleo- 
patra Thea], and, secondly, of squabbles between the 
members of the first branch, the five sons of Grypus’ 
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(Holm, Grk. Hist. 4542). The confusion prevailing is 
well illustrated by the faet that Antiochus X. married 
Selene who had first been the wife of Grypus and had 
then married Antiochus Cyzicenus, his own father. 

First, Antiochus X. had to meet the opposition of 
Antiochus XI. and Philippus I., the third and the 
second sons of Grypus. After a battle on the Orontes, in 
which Antiochus X. was victorious, Antiochus NI. lost 
his life in the river in his flight (Jos. дс. ; Eus. Chron. 
1261). Philippus then assumed the royal title, and 
held part of Syria (from 94 В.С.). In the meantime, 
Ptolemy Lathyrus! had sent for Demetrius, fourth son 
of Grypus, from Cnidus, and had established him as 
king in Damascus.? After hard fighting Antiochus X. 
was expelled from Syria (or, according to Josephus, 
lost his life in battle with the Parthians). 


According to Appian (4//7Az. 105) this Antiochus was alive 
and ruling in 83 В.С. when Tigranes (see below, 8 22, end) made 
himself master of Syria. If this is true, his death in war with 
the Parthians fell jater (it had already occurred in 75 B.C.). 
Appian (Syr. 69) also tells us that he married Selene, his father's 
widow. His son was Antiochus XIII. (8 23; cp Kuhn, Beitr. 
2. Gesch. der Seleukiden, 33 /.). 


In what way Philippus and Demetrius divided the 
kingdom is not known; but Demetrius probably ruled 
Coelesyria and Antioch. Soon hos- 
tilities broke out between them. Deme- 

І. and Deme- , . к Е 
trius IIT. trius was also engaged with the Jews, 
who in 88 в.с. called him in to aid 
them against their tyrant prince Alexander Jannivus. 
Demetrius defeated Jannaeus (Jos. du. xii. 141 f.); 
but in the moment of victory Jewish national feeling 
awoke, and босо Jews went over to Alexander from the 
army of Demetrius. The Syrian king must have shown 
signs of desiring to reduce Judæa once more to a de- 
pendency of Syria. Demetrius then turned his arms 
against his brother Philippus, whom he besieged in 
Berca.? Straton, the ruler of Berœa, who supported 
Philippus, appealed for assistauce to the Arab sheik 
Azizus and the Parthian Mithridates. By them Deme- 
trius was himself beleaguered in his camp, and com- 
pelled to capitulate. He died in honourable confine- 
ment at the court of the Parthian king Mithridates IT. 
(Jos. Ant. xiii. 14 3). 

After the capture of Demetrius by the Parthians, 
Philippus made himself master of Antioch, and for a 
short time was sole ruler of what was left of the Syrian 
empire (88 в.с.). ‘The intestine strife was soon re- 
newed, for Antiochus XII. Dionysos,* the voungest of 
the sons of Grypus, claimed the throne, and established 
himself in Damascus (87/6 n.c.). Philippus, indeed, 
shortly afterwards took the town by the treachery of the 
governor Milesius, while Antiochus was engaged with 
the Nabat:vans ; but he was compelled to evacuate it 
again. W'hen Antiochus resumed operations against 
the Arabians, the Jewish despot, Alexander Jann:veus, 
attempted to bar the road through Judæa by construct- 
ing a grcat wall and trench from Joppa to Capharsaba, 
but in vain (Jos. £z. xiii.15:). Теп thousand Arab 
riders surprised the forces of the Syrian king, who, true 
to the traditions of his house, fell fighting bravely 


(probably about 84 B.C. ). 

The end of Philippus is doubtful. In 83 в.с. the Armenian 
king Tigranes was invited to put an end to the long strife by 
making himself master of the Syrian kingdom. Neither 
Philippus nor Antiochus X. (if they were still alive ; see above, 
$ 21) could offer any real opposition, and Tigranes made him- 
self master of the entire Syrian kingdom from the sea to the 
Euphrates, including also Cilicia (Justin, 401, Appian, Syr. 
48). He so ruled for fourteen years, Syria being governed by a 
viceroy. In 69 B.C. the connection of Tigranes with his father- 
in-law Mithridates of Pontus led 10 his own defeat by Lucullus. 


22. Philippus 


1 Ptolemy Lathyrus= Ptolemy Soter II. (see Proi.Ewv). 

2 Demetrius 111., Eucaerus (95-88 B.C.) ^ Ejxa:pos, so Jos. 
Ant. xiii. 134, where, however, Niese reads 'Axatpos. The 
coins of Antiochus X. bear the triple title Theos Philopator 
Soter, or else Philometor Euergetes Callinicus. 

3 A town E. of Antioch. 

4 Dionysos' coins bear also the titles Epiphanes Philopator 
Callinicus, the title Dionysos being also sometimes omitted. 
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After the defeat of Tigranes, Syria did not all at once 

: come into the possession of the 

Se Te Romans. The royal house of Syria 

69 UE was not yet extinct, for Antiochus X. 

(69- ©.) Eusebes and Cleopatra Selene had 
left a son Antiochus. 

The youth of Asiaticus had been passed in Asia Minor (Justin, 
402, ‘in angulo Ciliciae ), from which circumstance he received 
his surname (Appian, ух. 70). This Antiochus, along with a 
brother, appeared in Rome to urge their claim to the kingdom of 
Egypt, then under the sway of the illegitimate Ptolemy Auletes. 
This claim was disregarded, and the disappointed princes re- 
turned home by way of Sicily, where Antiochus was robbed 
by Verres of a rich present intended for the Senate (Cic. Perr. 
ii. 427) This was about 72 в.с. Three years later Tigranes 
had lost his Syrian possessions, and Antiochus was received 
with open arms as the heir to his kingdom (Appian, Syr. 49). 
Lucullus recognised his claim. 


In 65 B.C. disturbances broke out in Antioch (Diod. 
Jrg- 34), and Philippus son of Philippus 1. was 
encouraged to lay claim to the crown. ‘Thus the old 
strife between the two rival lines was renewed in the 
third generation. "The Arabian chief Azizus (ер $ 22) 
supported Philippus, whilst Sampsiceramus, prince of 
Emesa (Strabo, 753), supported Antiochus. Into the 
details of the strife we need not enter. Pompeius, who 
had taken the place of Lucullus in 66 B.c., took in hand 
the reduction of this chaos to order. Antiochus, on 
requesting to be acknowledged as the rightful heir to 
the throne, ‘ received the answer that Pompeius would 
not give back the sovereignty to a king who knew 
neither how to maintain nor how to govern his kingdom, 
even at the request of his subjects, much less against 
their distinctly expressed wishes. With this letter of 
the Roman proconsul the house of Seleucus was 
ejected from the throne which it had occupied for two 
hundred and fifty years. Antiochus soon after lost his 
life through the artifice of the emir Sampsiceramus, as 
whose client he played the ruler in Antioch’ (Mommsen, 
Hist, of Rome, 4135). Syria now became a Roman 
province (63 B.C. ). 

Desides the special articles devoted to Antiochus, Demetrius, 
etc., and collateral articles, in the present work, Schürer's 

| Jewish People in the time of Jesus Christ, 
24. Literature. ET, should be consulted for a sketch of 
Syrian history, and for the authorities there 
cited. The literature of the subject is extensive. Most impor- 
tant are Р, Gardner, Catalogue of Greek Coins in the British 
Museum: The Seleucid kings of Syria; and Babelon, Rors de 
Syrie. Extremely valuable are the articles under the various 
headings Antiochus, Demetrius, etc., in Pauly's Real Encyclo- 
padie, now available in part in the revised edition by Wissowa ; 
in it will be found the fullest collection of recent authorities, to 
which general reference must here suffice. W. J. W. 


SEM (cum (Ti. VH]), Lk. 336, RV SHEM. 


SEMACHIAH (17222, $ 29), one of the sons of 
Shemaiah b. Obed-edom (1 Сһ. 267, caByeia [D]. 
camayia [L], -ac [М]. Cp Isuacuram, where a 
religious meaning is suggested. This meaning, how- 
ever, seems to be due toa redactor. ‘The neighbouring 
names are surely clan-names of the Negeb (cp OBED- 
EDOM). Cp SIBBECAL een. 


SEMEI (cemele]i). т. x Esd. 933= Ezra 10 33, 
SrimeEt (15). 


2. Esth. 112, RV Semeras; elsewhere SHIMEI (то). 

з. Lk. 326 (ceueecv [Ti. WHJ, RV SEuEIN, a name in the 
genealogy of Jesus, see GFNEALOGIES, § 3. 

SEMEIS (cemeic [A], x Esd. 923 RV, AV Semis 
== Ezra 1023, SHIMEL, ТА. 

SEMELLIUS (cemedAtoc [A]), x Esd. 216 = Ezra 
48 SHIMSHAL 


SENAAH (NN) 2), Ezra235; HASSENAAH. 


SENEH (722) in Neh. 83, І 5.144. 
MICHMASH, § 2. 


See BOZEZ, 


1 As no coins of Asiaticus are extant, we do not know his 
official title. The name Asiaticus, of course, belongs to the 
some class as Grypus, Hierax, etc., which are vulgar in origin, 
not official. Possibly the official title of this last of the Seleucidze 
was Eusebes, which would account for his being confused with 
his father by our authorities. 
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SENIR (7%; canfelip; Suzir, Dt. 39 x Ch. 523 
Cant. 48 [caNieip, N] Ezek.275 [ceneip, В]), or 
sometimes, Incorrectly, іп AV, SHENIR (Dt, Cant.). 
Senir (the Amorite name of Mt. Hermon, Dt. 4с.) is 
described in an inscription of Shalmaneser as ' Saniru, 
the mountain summit at the entrance to Lebanon’ (Del. 
Par, 104); Ezekiel says that the Tyrians (but єр TYRE, 
$ т) sent thither for planks of fir-trees, In 1 Ch. 523 
Senir is coupled with Mount Hermon. It might be a 
designation of that part of the Hermon-range which is 
between Ba'albek and lioms, and was known by the 
same name to the Arabic geographers (e.g., Abulfeda). 

Cp AAN 159; Halévy, KAJ 20 [180] 24^; Wetzstein, 
ZATW 3278. See Hermon, SIRION, and, on the question 
whether there is once or twice a confusion between a mountain- 


range in the far N. and one in the far S., bearing a similar 
name, see Crit, Bib. 


SENNACHERIB! (2725 or [2 K. 1929] AWD; 
CENNAXHPLE]im [BNAQT] -e18 [О Is, 5721], -yeip. 
[1]. cewaynp. [2 K.1813 A, 2 Macc. 
Sige М уер. [2 Mace. 8:9 1922, Va; 
3 Macc. 65, V], сємнрнвВ [15. 361, ^q.]; 
Ass. Sin-afé-erba, ‘Sin has increased the brothers’), 
son and successor of Sargon, came to the throne on 
the 12th of Abu, 705 в.с. Sennacherib's own dated 
inscriptions, the Taylor Cylinder being the latest, 
give the events of the first fifteen years of his reign, 
in a ehronological order, but arranged according to 
campaigns, not, like Sargon's Annals, according to 
years. The Canon Lists, of the second class, which 
fix some definite event for each eponyniy, are defective 
after his first year. The Babylonian Chronicle, which 
was exceptionally full for this reign, deals chiefly with 
what concerned Babylon. The Kings List, a Baby- 
lonian document, records the succession of kings who 
ruled in Babylon during this reign. Some statements 
preserved in classical authors are to be regarded with 
suspiclon until they are brought to the test of further 
inscriptions, still unpublished, of this king's. The 
many contracts of this reign and a large number of 
letters, now being published, give many incidental refer- 
ences. Hence the last word on the history of Sen- 
nacherib from the Assyrian side cannot vet be said. 
АП that can now be done is to summarise the present 
state of knowledge. 

Sennacherib does not seem to have been in a position 
to proceed to Babylon directly after his accession to the 
throne of Assyria and there ‘take the 
hands of Bél, or become legitimate 
king of Babylon. Polyhistor relates 
indeed that Sennacherib’s brother reigned there at first, 
and, on his death, a man named Hagises reigned for 
one month, till he was killed by Merodach-baladan, who 
reigned for six months. The Babylonian Kings List 
assigns one month to Marduk-zakir-Sum, who may be 
Hagises, and then gives nine months to Merodach- 
baladan. Whatever means Sennacherib took to govern 
Babylon in his first two vears—whether he ruled by a 
Saknu or governor, or whether he really sent a brother 
to act as sub-king—his rule was thrown off by an up- 
start, ‘son of a slave’ Merodach-baladan, who had 
been expelled by Sargon in 721 B.C., although a 
Chaldvean, was evidently more welcome than Senna- 
cherib, whom the Babylonian Kings List calls a member 
of the dynasty of Парса According to Jensen, this 
means simply ‘Great Rascal.’ 

Sennacherib’s own inseriptions aseribe to the com- 
mencement of his reign the active hostility of Merodach- 
baladan, king of Kardunia$, the old name for Babylonia, 
whom Sennacherib defeated in his first expedition. 
Merodach-baladan was supported by an army from 
Elam. These allies were defeated at Kisu (now Hymer), 
about то m. E. from Babylon. Merodach-baladan fled 
alone to Guzumáni. Sennacherib immediately entered 
Babylon and took possession of Merodach-baladan's 


1. Sources 
for history. 


2. Struggle for 
the kingdom. 


1 For a portrait of Sennacherib see col. 729. 
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palace, acquiring great spoil. Не then sent after Mero- 
dach-baladan an army which searched the swamps where 
he had taken refuge; but the wily Chaldzean escaped. 
Sennacherib then proceeded to conquer the country, city 
by city. He seems to have had to fight with a number 
of tribes, Urbi, Aramu, and Chaldzeans, who had 
occupied Erech, Nippur, Kisu, HarSagkalamaand Cutha, 
and boasts of having captured 89 strong cities as well 
as 820 smaller cities in Chaldzea. On his return to 
Babylon he had to pacify the country, and rescue it from 
the hordes of Aramzean and Chaldaean peoples, who 
would not acknowledge him as king. 

Sennacherih enumerates the Tu'muna, Rihibu, Iadáku, 
Ubudu, Kipré, Malihu, Gurumu, Ubulu, Damunu, Gambulu, 
Hindaru, Ru'a, Pukudu, Hamránu, Hagaránu, Nabatu, Li'tau, 
Aramu. The number of his captives he puts at 208,000. The 
nature of these tribes is indicated hy the spoil taken from them: 
7200 horses, 11,073 asses, 5230 camels, 80,100 oxen, 800,500 
sheep. The country was clearly over-run by nomads. 

It is evident that Assyria had completely lost control 
of the country. Sennacherib had to reconquer it. The 
Babylonian Chronicle and a fragment of the Canon List 
place a conquest of Larak and Sarabánu in 704 B.C. 
This doubtless marked the commencement of the recon- 
quest, But the campaign clearly lasted beyond 702 
B.C., when Sennacherib set Bél-ibni on the throne of 
Babylon. This prince had been brought up at the 
Assyrian court, but was of the old Babylonian seed 
royal, for all the sources acknowledge him as legitimate 
monarch, and the Babylonian Kings’ List ascribes him 
to 'the dynasty of Babylon,’ and gives him a reign of 
three years. He was, of course, a vassal king. 

Sennacherib assigns to this period the submission of 
Nabti-bél-Sumate, 4é54 of Hararáti, and the destruction 
of Hirimmu. Зоте of Sennacherib's inscriptions follow 
the plan of presenting together the events connected 
with one district. Thus we learn that after Dél-ibnl 
had proved faithless or inefficient, Sennacherib once 
more marched to Babylon and deposed him, setting 
A8ur-nadin-Sum, his own son, on the throne. The Baby- 
lonian Chronicle places the pillage of Hararate and 
Hirimmu in 702 B.C., and associates the accession of 
ASur-nádin-$um with Sennacherib’s pillage of Akkad, 
or Northern Babylonia. Bél-ibni was called away to 
Assyria. [t was probably during Sennacherib's absence 
in the West that Bél-ibni became disgraced. Ašur- 
nadin-Sum was acknowledged king in Babylon according 
to all sources; but the Kings’ List assigns him to the 
dynasty of Habigal. He reigned six years, 699-693 B.C. 

Sennacherib owed Elam a grudge for supporting 
Merodach-baladan against him. In his second cam- 
paign, as he calls it, before September 702 B.c., when 
the Bellino Cylinder is dated, he marched an army 
towards Elam. The Каі, who had once furnished 
the ruling dynasty of Babylonia, about 1725-1155 B.C., 
and a neighbouring tribe, the Jasubigalli, on the borders 
of Babylonia and Elam, who had never been subjected 
to Assvrian rule, were now ravaged. The neighbouring 
kingdom of Ellipi, once subject to Sargon, was also 
pillaged. As in Sargon's case, some distant tribes of 
the Medes sent presents, Sennachcrib boasts that his 
predecessors had not even heard the names of these 
peoples. But although Elam was threatened, it does 
not seem that Sennacherib made any direct attack this 
time, His hands were soon full in another quarter. 

How long the West had been in rebellion does not 
appear; but Sennacherib calls the campaign in which 
he proceeded to bring the West to submission his third. 
This is ascribed by general consent to 7or B.C. Bêl- 
ibni was settled in Babylon, and Sennacherib was free 
to attend to the West at that time; but we have no 
explicit statement of date from cuneiform sources, The 
first move was against Tyre. Eululzeus, whom Senna- 
cherib calls Luli king of Sidon, according to Menander, 
as quoted by Josephus, had gone to Citium in Cyprus 
to establish his authority. He was thus committing a 
technical act of war against Sennacherib. The latter 
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does not state the grounds of his quarrel. But doubt- 
less all the West had become very backward in payment 
of tribute, Sennacherib says that Lull fled from ‘Tyre 
to Cyprus and that all his country fell into Assyrian 
hands. Great Sidon and Little Sidon, Beth-zait, Sarepta, 
Mahalliba, Ušů, Achzib, and Accho are named as 
fortresses captured from Lul. ^ Sennacherib set up 
Ethobal as vassal king over a new kingdom of Sidon. 
Туге he could not reduce. 

The vassal kings and semi-independent rulers of Syria 
and Palestine now hastened to secure exemption from 
pillage by tribute and submission. Menahem of Samsi- 
murfina, Abdi-li'ti of Arvad, Urumilki of Gebal, Mitinti 
of Ashdod, Pudu-ilu of Ammon, Kamus-nadab of 
Moab, Airammu of Edom, all called kings of the Martu- 
land, submitted. Sidka of Ashkelon stood out, was 
captured and with all his belongings carried to Assyria. 
He had apparently come to the throne by a revolution 
which had expelled Sarru-lüdári, son of Rukipti, whom 
Tiglath-pileser ПІ. had set over Ashkelon, about 734 


B.C. Hence he probably expected no mercy if he sub- 
mitted. Sarru-lûdåri was reinstated. Sennacherib then 


reduced Beth-dagan, Joppa, Benebarka, and Azor which 
had been under Sidka’s rule. 

'The nobles and people of Ekron had rebelled against 
their king Padi, a faithful vassal of Assyria, put him in 
chains, and sent him to Hezekiah, king of Judah, to 
keep in prison. When Sennacherib advanced against 
Ekron, he was faced by a great army of the kings of 
Alusur, with troops, archers, chariots, and horsemen 
from Meluhha. This army he defeated at Eltekeh, 
capturing the sons of the kings of Musur and the generals 
sent from Meluhha. He then stormed Eltekeh and 
Timnath. Ekron soon submitted. After wiping out 
the conspirators and enslaving their supporters Senna- 
cherib reinstated Padl, whom he says he ‘ brought forth 
out of Jerusalem.’ 

Sennacherib then proceeded to ravage Judah, captur- 
ing forty-six great fortresses and smaller cities ‘without 
number,’ ' counting as spoil’ 200, 150 people. He does 
not claim to have captured Jerusalem. He says of 
Hezekiah, ‘him, like a caged bird, within Jerusalem, 
his capital, I shut in, forts against him I raised, and 1 
repulsed whoever came out of his city gate and tore it 
up’; but there is no mention of capture. The captured 
cities were annexed to the dominions of Metinti of 
Ashdod, Padi of Ekron, and 5illi-bél of Gaza. What 
caused Sennacherib to leave Judah we are not told ; but 
it is nearly certain that troubles in Babylon were again 
pressing. The army left behind under the Tartan and 
Rabshakeh would be well able to carry on a siege ; but 
Hezekiah would not push matters to the point of stand- 
ing a long siege. Не did submit, as is evident from 
the tribute which, Sennacherib says, was sent after him 
to Nineveh. It amounted to 30 talents of gold, 800 
talents of silver, and an enormous amount of precious 
stones and palace furniture, besides Hezckiah's daughters, 
his eunuchs, musicians, etc. Sennacherib’s account of 
the submission seems to imply that it was the Urbi, 
Arabs whom Hezekiah had received into the city to 
strengthen it, who really gave in, and so forced the 
king to submit. They may have been a garrison from 
Meluhha. These events are recorded on Cylinder В, 
which is dated in the Eponymy of Mitunu, 700 B.C. 
That the account is complete no one can pretend. It 
makes no mention of Lachish, although the celebrated 
scene of Sennacherib receiving the submission of that 
city shows the great importance attached by him to its 
capture. Whether Lachish was one of the forty-six 
great fortresses, or not, it seems probable, as it was 
only 1o m. or so from Eltekeh, that it was captured in 
this expedition. 

What was the exact nature of Bél-ibni's fault we do 
not know ; but Merodach-baladan's activity in the Sea- 
land and the unrest of Marduk-uSézib in Chaldzea 
caused Sennacherib to attack the southern portion of 
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Babylonia. His principal enemies fled. | Merodach- 
baladan, with his gods, escaped by ship to Nagitu on 
the Elamite coast of the Persian Gulf; but his brothers 
and the rest of his people, whom he had left in Bit 
Yakin, were taken captives. Sennacherib added 15,000 
bowmen and 15,000 pikemen from these countries to 
his army. This was іп 700 B.C. Sennacherib calls it 
his ‘fourth campaign.’ 

Sennacherib now seems to have considered his empire 
thoroughly subdued, for he embarked on a fancy ex- 

3. Other pedition, what he hiniself calls his fifth 

bae campaign. It can have brought little 
campaigns. profit, but he dwells upon it with evident 
pride and delight. Some of the monntain districts of 
Cilicia, peopled by the Tamurru, Sarmu, Ezama, Kipšu, 
Halbuda, Kita, Kana, dwelling in cities perched like 
birds' nests on Mount Nipur, ‘were not submissive to 
my yoke.’ So, pitching his camp at the foot of Mount 
Nipur, with his bodygnards and picked warriors he scaled 
the mountain peaks, leading the attack in person, ‘like a 
mighty bull.’ He goes on to describe the hardships of 
this raid in a way that shows his own love of fight- 
ing. Then he turned to Mania, king of Ukki, at 
the Mount Anara and Uppa; then against parts of 
Cilicia, Tulgarimmu, and the borders of Tabal. Every- 
where he succeeded, pillaged, burnt, and destroyed. 
This seems to have been in 699 B.C. Although there 
seems to have been small value in this move, Berossus 
seems to have known of Sennacherib's war in Cilicia 
and ascribes to him the foundation of Tarsus. 

In his sixth campaign Sennacherib struck out a com- 
pletely new plan.  Merodach-baladan's elusive tactics 
had repeatedly foiled his enemy. He had taken to the 
ships, for which the Chaldzeans were famous, and escaped 
to Nagitu, whither Sennacherib could not follow. Now 
Sennacherib determined to strike him even there. So 
he set his captives from the Phoenician coasts, skilled 
shipbuilders, to build ships at Nineveh. ‘These he took 
down the Tigris to Opis, dragged then: overland to the 
Arahtu canal, and floated them on the Euphrates at 
Bit Dakktri. He then embarked his bodyguards and 
picked warriors, stocked the ships with provisions for 

.the men and fodder for the horses, and sent them down 

the river, while he marched beside them on land, as 
far as Bab Salimiti. The fleet stretched on the shore 
of the river to the shore of the Gulf, ‘two азди. At 
the month of the river Sennacherib seems to have stayed 
behind. He sent on his fleet, however, and after five days 
and nights they reached a point where he caused sacri- 
fices to be offered to Ea, god of the ocean, and threw a 
gold ship, a gold fish, and an a@//uttx of gold into the 
sea. The landing at Nagitu was opposed and the shore 
was difficult; but at the mouth of the Ulai, where the 
shore was practicable, a landing was cffected and 
Seunacheribs army swarmed out of the ships 'like 
locusts.' The Chaldaeans were utterly routed, Nagitn, 
Nagitu Dihibina, Hilmu, Pilltu, Hupapanu, Elamite 
cities, were captured. The gods of Bit Yakin that had 
been carried there, the people, with a number of Elam- 
ites, and immense booty, were brought back to Senna- 
cherib at Bab Salimiti. Sennacherib added to his army 
30,500 bowmen, зо, 500 pikemen. The rest of the spoil 
he distributed among his warriors. 

In this campaign Sennacherib had violated the terri- 
tory of Elam. [Star-hundu of Elam had never crossed 
swords with Sennacherib since the defeat of his army 
sent to support Merodach-baladan. Probably he was 
regarded by the more warlike spirits in Elam as pusillani- 
mous. At any rate in боо в.с. his brother Hallusu 
imprisoned him and took the rule in Elam, How long 
Sennacherib was occupied over his preparations for the 
extirpation of Merodach-baladan is not clear; but it 
was in 693 В.С. that he pillaged Nagitu, Hilmu, Pillatu, 
and Hupapanu. This invasion was at once revenged 
by HalluSu. While Sennacherib was triumphing in the 
S., the king of Elam made a raid into Babylonia, cap- 
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tured Sippara, slew its people, defeated ASur-nadin-Sum 
and carried him captive to Elam, whence he seems 
never to have returned. The king of Elam then set 
Nérgal-usézib on the throne of Babylon. Nérgal-uSézib 
at once set to work, evidently assisted by Elamite troops, 
to occupy the country in Sennacherib’s rear. In Tam- 
muz he occupied Nippur. He attacked Erech and 
pillaged its gods and people. His Elamite allies carried 
off the gods and people. This was on the first of 
TeSritu ; but on the seventh he met the victorious army 
of Sennacherib returning from the S. and was defeated, 
captured, and carried off to Assyria, after a reign of a 
year and six months. ‘This was in 693 B.C. At the 
end of this year HalluSu of Elam was killed in a revolu- 
tion and was succeeded by Kudur-nahundi. Senna- 
cherib is silent as to the troubles in Babylonia and the 
fate of ASunr-nádin-$um. But he appends to the account 
of the sixth expedition the statement that on his return 
he defeated and captured Suzub, son of Gahul, who had 
seated himself on the throne of Babylon. He ascribes 
this revolution to the Babylonians, who had fled with 
Merodach-baladan to Elam, and had returned thence 
to Babylon.  Sennacherib then sent an army against 
the Elamite auxiliaries while he apparently pursued his 
way to Assyria. His army defeated that of Elam and 
slew the king of Elam's son. 

It was clear that Sennacherib could not pass over 
such conduct as Elam had shown. In his ‘seventh 
campaign,’ Sennacherib raided the land. He claims 
to have captured thirty-four fortified cities and an end- 
less number of smaller towns, 'the smoke of their 
burning lay over the land like а cloud.' But Kudur- 
nabhundi wonld not meet the invader, who seems only 
to have ravaged the lowlands.  Sennacherib states that 
the king of Elam returned to Madaktu, a mountain 
fortress. 'Thither Sennacherib determined to follow and 
root him out. WKudur-nahhundi abandoned Madaktu 
and fled to Hidalu, a remote mountain fastness. Sen- 
nacherib attacked Madaktu; but in the hills winter 
came on so fast and the storms were so severe that he 
could not press the assault, and returned to Nineveh. 
Kudur-nabhundi did not survive more than three 
months, and was succeeded by a brother Umman- 
minánu, whom Sennacherib regarded as a man without 
sense or prudence. 

Sennacherib with his plunder-laden army had passed 
Babylon by on his return from the S., and though he 
had captured its king Nérgal-uSézib at Nippur and 
driven the IZlamites out of Babylonia, and subsequently 
raided Elam, he had not yet entered the capital. 
Doubtless his first efforts had been directed to an 
attempt to recover his son from Elam, and the place 
was hateful to him. Now, when he would entcr 


Babylon, he found that the inhabitants had made 
themselves a new king, Mu3ézib-Marduk, another 


Chaldean. Не is credited with reigning four vears— 
692-88 B.C. Sennacherib calls him a felon who had 
fled from the prefect of Lahiri and had collected a 
band of murderers and robbers, and taken retuge in 
the marshes. When surrounded by Sennacherib before, 
he managed to escape to Elam; but when he found 
there only danger and trouble, he had come back to 
Babylon and there found means to secure the throne, 
He broke open the treasure-house of Marduk's temple 
and sent a bribe to Umman-minanu. The latter giving 
no heed to the fate which Sennacherib had brought 
upon Elam in his last campaign, received the bribe and 
assembled an immense army, drawn not only from Elam, 
but also from many lands which had once acknowledged 
Assyrian power. It is interesting to note Parsua, Anzan 
(afterwards the land of Cyrus), Ellipi, Lahiru, Pukudu, 
Gambulu; also Samuna, son of Merodach-baladan. 
'The forces reached Babylon and effected a junction with 
MuSézib-Marduk. It was the greatest coalition that 
had yet faced Sennacherib. In his eighth campaign he 
met them at Halulé on the Tigris, and the chronicler 
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waxes eloquent over the immense array that faced the 
Assyrian army. They were ‘like a great swarm’ of 
locusts. ‘The dust of their feet was like a heavy storm 
cloud which spreads over the wide heaven about to 
break in downpour.’ The account of the battle given 
by Sennacherib is a masterpiece of description, but too 
long to quote. He claims to have defeated his enemies 
with tremendous slaughter and terrible butchery. The 
Babylonian Chronicle, however, claims the victory for 
Elam. .Xt any rate Sennacherib returned to Nineveh for 
atime. Itis not clear in which year the battle occurred ; 
perhaps it was in 691 B.C. In 689 в. С. (Nisan the r5th), 
Umman-minánu had a stroke of paralysis and lost his 
speech. Sennacherib seized the opportunity to attack 
Babylon, which was without Elamite assistance. Оп 
the first of Kislimu the city was taken, Mušêzib- 
Marduk was earricd away captive to Assyria, Marduk 
himself was taken to Ašur. Babylon was sacked, 
its walls razed to the ground, the greater portion 
of the houses burnt, its inhabitants driven out, or de- 
ported, and the waters of the Euphrates turned over 
the site. For eight years the Babylonian Chronicle and 
Ptolemy's Canon write the city down as ‘ kingless.' 

Some time after this Sennacherib made an expedition 
to Arabia. This wc learn from a notice by Esarhaddon. 
Aduma was captured and the gods carried off to Assyria. 
Winckler sees in this an excuse for postulating a second 
expedition of Sennacherib to the W., at any rate to 
Arabia and Egypt. Several fragmentary inscriptions 
have been published which are consistent with the 
supposition that there is a cylinder at least partly pre- 
served, which narrated events occurring after 688 B.C. 
'There is no means, however, of dating the events until 
the remaining historical inscriptions are published. The 
reference to .\zckah, noted by Hommel, may belong to 
the reign of Sargon. No convincing evidence from 
cuneiform sourees is available to support a second 
expedition of Sennacherib to the W. All sources are 
silent as to the last eight years of his reign. 

Sennacherib was the maker of NiNEVEH (g.v.). 
His inscriptions are very full on the subject of his 

@ Other ше ш there. e ШШШ: that it 

details А with a view to make Nineveh supreme 

that he humbled Babylon so coinpletely ; 
but the trouble it had given him and the memory of 
his son amply aceount for his policy. 

Besides .\Sur-nadin-Sum, king of Babylon, 699-693 
B.C., doubtless Sennacherib's eldest son, we know of a 
son Ardi-Belit, erown prince in Nineveh, in 694 B.C.; 
ASur-Sum-uSabi, a son for whom Sennacherib built a 
palace at Scherif Khan; Nérgal-Sum-(usur ?), named in 
693 B.C. ; Sar-etir- Mur, whom Winckler would make the 
Sharezer of 2 K. 1937; ; and EsARHADDON (g.2.), who 
succeeded him. The mother of Esarhaddon seems to 
have borne the names Zakütu and Nakia. For an 
account of a jewel belonging to this queen, see Scheil, 
Rec. des Traw, and see the article ESARHADDON for 
her róle as regent in .Xssyria. Нег sister was called 
Abirami. Sennacherib also left a daughter called 
Маке, 

Sennacherib was murdered by his son, according to 
the Babylonian Chronicle, and the Canon Lists, on the 
20th of Tebétu, 682 в.с. Оп the biblical aecount of 
the murder, see ADRAMMELECH, SHAREZER, and 
NISROCH. [e We Ts 

With regard to the history of the relations between 
Sennacherib and the kingdom of Judah, there is much 
Б Relations difference of Seime The chief pomis 

ith Judah. і" dispute are (1) whether the Hebrew 
ues narratives, except where they coincide 
with the cuneiform record, can be used at all for 
historical purposes, and (2) whether these narratives, if 
based upon facts, relate to one period, or to two, in 
the reign of Sennacherib. "That the first of the three 
portions, into which Stade and his successors have 
analysed the Hebrew record, agrees in the main with 
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the cuneiform record, is obvious. That portion con- 
sists of barely four verses (2 К. 18132 [from s>y]-16), 
and probably comes from the royal annals of Judah. 
It states (so too Is. 3614) that Sennacherib took 
‘all’ the fortitied cities of Judah (Sennacherib himself 
says forty-six), and exacted a heavy tribute from Heze- 
kiah as the price of forgiveness; two points of differ- 
ence in the respective accounts, (1) as to the amount of 
the tribute,! and (2) as to the place to which the 
tribute was sent (Lachish? Nineveh?), need not be 
dwelt upon. The second and the third portion (2.е., 
1817-1990 and 36 f. 1992-35), however, contain several 
statements which are unconfirmed by Sennacherib.? 
Thus (1) in 2 K. 199 (15. 879)—2.е., in the second 
narrative—we are told that Tirhakah took the field 
against Sennacherib, and it is implied that this stood 
in close relation to the withdrawal of Sennacherib from 
Palestine. (2) 2 K. 1935 (Is. 37 36) tells us that 185,000 
men in the Assyrian army were destroyed in one night 
by pestilence— the explanation which the third narrative 
gives of the failure of Sennacherib's invasion of Judah. 
(3) 2 K. 198 (Is. 378) speaks of Sennacherib as engaged 
in the siege of Libnah when the news respecting Tir- 
hakah reached him—z.e., the third narrative gives the 
prominence to Libnah which the first and the second (see 
2 K. 1814 17 Is. 362) give to Lachish. The first and the 
second of these statements are commonly supposed to 
be confirmed by the legend in Herod.2r41, that when 
Zavaxápuidos, king of the Arabians and Assyrians, 
invaded Egypt and besieged Pelusium in the days of 
the pious king Sethds, field-mice gnawed the quivers 
and shield-handles of the invaders, who precipitately 
fled. Even Winckler and PraSek accept this view, and 
they find in the passage of Herodotus a support for 
their theory (which is accepted by Guthe [Gesch. 205] 
and Benzinger) that Sennacherib made a second expedi- 
tion to S. Palestine and NW. Arabia (in the course of 
which he actually besieged Jerusalem) some time between 
690 and 68r, which is referred to in the third narrative, 
whilst the second narrative relates to the expedition of 
7or,in the course of which Jerusalem was only blockaded, 
not besieged. 

We shall do wcll in considering this theory to put 
aside altogether the material in the second and the third 
Hebrew narrative, for a close examination of them 
clearly shows that they are parallel. "The two narra- 
tives are no doubt inconsistent in some respects ; but 
upon the whole they interlace and are mutually comple- 
mentary. All depends, therefore, on the justice of the 
inference drawn from Herod. 2141. PraSek * conceives 
himself to have shown that the Séthds of Herodotus 15 
no other than Tirhakah. That Egypt was a member 
of the coalition against Sennacherib is shown by the 
presence of ‘kings of Egypt’ at the battle of Altaku 
(Schr. А17 302 7.), and the designation of Xava- 
xapeBos as ‘king of the Arabians and Assyrians’ is 
thought to be a record of the faet (?) that after his 
successes against the NW. Arabian tribes Sennacherib 
assumed the title of ‘king of Arabia’; lastly, the 
mouse is said to be the symbol of pestilence. The 
objection is threefold. (1) As Winckler has shown, it 
was the kings of Musri (maso), not of Egypt (occ), 
who fought at Altaku; (2) We have no occasion to 
assume that ‘ Sethos' is written in error for ' Tirhakah' ; 
and (3) there is no trustworthy evidence that a mouse is 
the symbol of pestilence (see HEZEKIAH, § 2, col. 
2059). The second of these criticisms may need some 
explanation. The reason why scholars equate Sethos 
with Tirhakah is simply that Herodotus gives his 
Arabian and Assyrian king the name of NavaydpiBos. 
But how if Herodotus or his informant has made a 
confusion? And how if the king of Egypt really in- 


1 See Winckler, in AA Т\З) 342. 
2 Cp Zntr. Is. 229 ff. 
3 Forschungen zur Gesch. des Alt. 2 11-21, 
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tended was Seti (the natural equivalent of Sethos)? As 


Brugsch relates :1— 

‘The wars of Seti towards the E. began in the first year of 
his reign. The scene of them was the districts and the fortresses 
on the territory of the Shasu, or Bedouin, ‘‘ from the fortress 
Khetam, in the land of Zalu, to the place Kan'ana." . . . The 
fortress Kan'ana was stormed by бей and his warriors, and so 
Pharaoh became the lord of the entire Edomite Negeb.' 


The name of the Shasu chief is not given us. It is 
not unreasonable to suppose that the popular tradition 
caught up by Herodotus spoke of 'the chieftain of the 
Arabian Shasu, and that this became to Herodotus' 
ears, '[Sennacherib] the king of the Arabians and 
Assyrians.’ 

The result, so far attained, is that the only historical 
accounts of the eampaign of Sennacherib against Judah 
and its eapital are to be found in the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of Sennacherib and in the short extract from the 
Annals of Judah (2 K. 18132-16). But how is the rest 
of the Hebrew narrative to be accounted for? We are 
not bound to answer the question here at length; but 
some suggestions must be given. According to Marti 
(Jes. 259), the subject of the deliveranee of Jerusalem 
from Sennacherib attracted imaginative and didactic 
writers. This, indeed, is about all that we could 
venture to say, as the text of the Hebrew narrative now 
stands. But it is not all that we can say, if we give due 
weight to critical considerations. We must not ex- 
aggerate the imaginativeness of later Ifebrew writers, 
but rather dig deep down for the fragments of genuine 
tradition in their works. ‘This is by no means a hopeless 
task because we know that the two powers constantly 
present to the minds of the peoples of Israel and of 
Judah were N. Arabia and Assyria; the works of the 
prophets of the ‘.\ssyrian age’ prove this conclusively. 
We have, therefore, something to direct and restrain us 
in our application of text-critieal methods. |^ Now in 
the aecount of the national extinction. of Judah two 
invasions appear to be combined, an Assyrian and a N. 
Arabian, This leads us to suppose that such may have 
been the case in 2 K. 1813-1937. The king who invaded 
Judah may have been a king of Meluhha—the same who 
sent troops to fight against Sennacherib at Altaku,— 
and the Cush, whose king interfered with the invader's 
progress, may have been the N. Arabian Cush (friendlv 
to Judah?). ‘The names Sennacherib and Tirhakah 
may be explained on the analogy of the erroneous 
Хауаҳарцдоѕ of Herodotus. 

The pestilence, if at all historical, may have attacked the N. 
Arabian army. ‘ Nineveh,’ as in some other passages, may 
have come from ‘ Jerahmeel,’ * Nisroch ' from ‘ Nimrod,’ * Adram- 
melech ' from ‘ Jerahmeel,’ and ‘Ararat’ (as in Gen. 8 4) from 
‘Aram '—L.e., * Jerahmeel.’ The object of the Asshurite or N. 
Arabian invasion would be to form one strong united empire in 
opposition to Assyria. Tt may be added that the much-disputed 
and badly transmitted prophecy in Is. 221-14 refers most prob- 
ably, not to an Assyrian, but to an Asshurite siege of the Judahite 
capital (see Visto, VALLEY or, and Crit. Dib.) 

_ It may be urged in objection to these conclusions that fresh 
inscriptions of Sennacherib are not past hoping for. That is 
true; but these inscriptions will not supersede the Hebrew 
traditions. To attempt to write the history of the Israelites 
simply on the basis of the uncriticised Hebrew texts and the un- 
criticised Assyrian inscriptions would be a very grave mistake. 

G. Smith's History of Sennacherió gives the chief events with 

the original texts. or additional small items of information 
. see the Histories of Assyria, especially 
6. Literature. Winckler’s GBA, К. W. Rogers’ History 
of Babylonia and Assyria, Winckler’s AOF, 
passim, and Assyrian Deeds and Documents, passim. 
COH NOU SS О ТОК. (Cages! Ss 


SENUAH (720), Neh. 119 ; in 33, HASSENAAH. 


SEORIM (O° yt"), the name borne by one of the 
( post -exilic) priestly courses: 1 Ch.248 (cewpeim 
[BL], -pin [A]). 

SEPARATION. On the water of separation ("2 
1112), RV™E- ‘water of impurity,’ Nu. 199 7%, see CLEAN 
AND UNCLEAN, $ 17. 

On the separation of the Nazirite see NAZIRITE. 


1 Gesch. Egyptens, 458-460; cp EGYPT, § 57. 
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SEPHAR (750; сфнра [AEL]) is mentioned 
in Gen. 103e as one of the boundaries of the territory 
of the sons of Joktan. It has not been identified with 
certainty. The usual identification—a very appropriate 
one—is with the ca $apa, сафар of Ptolemy, Pliny, and 
the Periplus (7.e., the ancient Himyarite capital Zafar) ; 
this again is held by Karl Ritter, Gesenius, etc., to be 
the same with the seaport of Hadramaut, near Mirbit, 
the name being now pronounced Z/sfür or /sfür. The 
possibility of this may be granted ; but it is still uncertain 
(see Di. Gez.9, 201; Del Gen. [1887], 228). "''lhe 
mountain of the East’ is too general an expression to 
give precision to the undelined geographical terms of 
this verse. [On the textual criticism and the meaning 
of Gen. 1030 sce further GOLD, $ т (с), PARVAIM. | 

[See also Ritter, Jude, 14372; Tuch, Gen.) 212; 
Sprenger, Alte Geogr. von Arabien, 185; Glaser, S4zze, 2437; 
Bent, Southern Aradia (1900); A. Н. Keane, The Gold of 
Ophir, зо. From Prof. Keane we quote the following lines; 
his work only appeared as the article OPHIR was passing through 
the press. ‘Dhofar [= Zafār], as Bent tells us, forms a sort of 
oasis, an extremely rich alluvial plain, extending some sixty 
miles along the coast a little to the W. of the Kuria Muria 
islands, and cut off by the Gara range from the sandy wastes of 
Hadramout. Here still flourish both the myrrh and the frank- 
incense shrub, which have constituted the chief industry of the 
inhabitants for thousands of years. ... The harbour of Moscha, 
now nearly blocked by a sandbank, is still deep, and extends 
inland about a mile and a half, and there are many rnins about 
it. Here we have the Portus Nobilis of the Ler plus’ (70 Л). 
Here Prof. Keane would place ‘the elusive Ophir.’ Moscha 
* was in fact the port of Ophir, which itself stood a little inland, 
ronnd about the head of the inlet, which Bent tells us is sur- 
rounded hy many ruins and was reached ‘‘from Mesha as thou 
goest into Sephar ”’ (82).] DUEB NIC 

SEPHARAD (7750, in pause for 77590 [BDB]? 
eppada [DNA], cppaba [Q21], cadapaa 
[Qa]; Vg. [zw] Besphoro, as if the prefixed 3 were 
radical) If the text is right, a place or country in 
which Jewish captives from Jerusalem resided when 
Obad. 15-21 was written (Obad. 2o). That Sepharad 
(or Sephared?) is not Spain? (Tg. Jon. Pesh.), nor 
Sipar, or some other Babylonian city (Schr. А4 7) 
285; ep von dcr Hardt, De Sipphara Daby/onice [1708 ]) 
need not now be shown. Schrader in А1170) 445 f. 
identifies it with Saparda, a region in SW Media 
towards Babylonia mentioned by Sargon (ep AGF 
116-119). This view is also accepted as most probable 
by Fried. Delitzsch (Рал. 249) and С. A. Smith 
( Twelve Prophets, 2176); it harmonises with the theory 
that vv. zo(15)-21 are to be referred to the time of the 
‘Babylonian exile.'? But it is also possible to identify 
Sepharad with Cparda, a province of the Persian empire 
mentioned in two inscriptions of Darius between 
Cappadocia and lonia, and in a third (Behistun) at the 
head of the list of provinces, immediately before lonia.” 
In the Seleucidan chronicles from Babylonia this name 
is applied to Asia Minor as a whole. According to 
Winckler, the origin of the Jewish captivitv of Asia 
Minor is to be referred to 168 в.с. (Antiochus 
Epiphanes); if, however, the tradition of a captivity 
under Artaxerxes Ochus is historical, this period will 
naturally deserve the preference. W. R. Smith remarks, * 
' Lydia was a great slave-market, and Asia Minor was 
a chief seat of the Diaspora at an early date (cp 
Gutschmid, Weve Beitr. 77). 

The text of. Obad. 20, however, is very far from trustworthy, 
and the context does not favour the view that any distant place 
of captivity or indeed (see Oranian, $ 5) any place of captivity 
at all is referred to. We expect some part of the Negeb to be 
mentioned. It is not too bold to take 445p as a dittographed 
naas- This is confirmed by ©’s reading єфраба (so the Ar. 


1 From Sepharad thus explained comes Sephardim, the name 
of the Jews of Spanish origin. 

2 Knudtzon (iss. Gebete, nos. 8, 11, 30) has also found a 
SI NE. from Nineveh, spoken of in Esarhaddon's time. 

So Silv. de басу, Pusey, W. К. Smith (see col. 3454), Sayce 

(Crit. Mon. 483), Cheyne (Founders, 312 f), Wi. ЛОР 2 430. 
Lassen even connected the name Sardis with Cparda. 

4 EB(9), art. ‘Obadiah.’ И | 

5 Cp Crit. Bib. on Ezek.27 та (дч). That 'p in Obad. is 
corrupt is recognised by Wellhausen and Nowack. 
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version), *Zarephathites' was a synonym for ‘ Jerahmeelites.' 
See Opapian, § 5 end, n. т. T K С; 


SEPHARVAIM (DIED | variously сєттфа&рє1м› 
"IN, “EIN: -OYAIM, -OYAIN, OYMAIN [2 K. 1834, В], 
1 OT -оүм, сєфф&роүд&!м›, -оүмм, -OYN: 
references, ЄП!Ф^РОҮА!М, eng. enmgpapeni: 
` ємфарім сєттфароүєм), whence the 
gentilic Sepharvites (D500, 2 K.17314, Kt. in 
v. 31 DIED). The references to a place, or places, 
called 'Sepharvaim' are in 2 K.1724 (ep з), 1834 
(21s.3019), 1913 (—1s.37 13). Taking the passages 
as they stand, in contexts relating to the political 
intercourse between Assyria and israel or Judah, we 
may venture to explain them provisionally as follows, 
reserving our own judgment to the end. 

т. The passage 2 K.18322-3s (15. 3618-20), which is 
plainly an interpolation (see Marti, and ep Zar. 75. 218), 
seems to be based on 2 K. 1913 (1s. 37 13), which may 
refer to the Syrian city called in the Babylonian Chronicle 

Sabarain, which was destroyed by Shalmaneser IV. 
(see SIBRAIM). 

2. The Sepharvaim of 2 K. 17 2431 (in which passages 
captives of war appear to be referred to), however, is 
more plausibly identified! with Sipar, or Sippar, the 
city of Samaà the sun-god (Xerdapa, Ptol 518; 
ZurmapgeQv mós, Abvden. ap. Eus. Prep. Ev.941), 
famous from its association with the Deluge-storv as 
given by Berossus, and regarded as one of the makasi 
rabuti, or 'great capitals.'? This place was one of 
the three cities which maintained the great Babylonian 
revolt against ASur-bani-pal the longest. It was on the 
left or eastern bank of the Euphrates ; 
the site was identified with the 
mounds of Abu Habba, about 16 m. 
SE. of Baghdad, by the explorer Н. Rassam, who 
found here a large stone with a representation of the 
shrine of Šamaš and short inscriptions, dating from the 
time of king Nabu-abla-iddina (about 800 B.c.). The 
builder of the temple was Naram-sin (about 3750 B.C.), 
whose original inscription was found by Nabu-na’id 
(about 490 B.C.) one of the royal restorers of the 
sanctuary. The temple was held in high honour ; one 
of the most constant titles of Šamaš was, ‘the great 


lord, dwelling in £-bara, which is within Sipar' 
(Pinches, 753.482 164 f.) But there was also a 
second divinity, called Anunit, who was specially 
worshipped at Sipar. In the .SyscArowous History 
(2 18-21), Durkurigalzu is said to have conquered Sipar 
of Šamaš and Sipar of Anunitu (А51 199; Sayce, 
TSBA 2131); the Anunitu referred to was the consort 
of the sun-god. We must not, however, use this 
statement to confirm Schrader's (very natural) explana- 
tion of ANAMMELECH (2 K.1731) as = Anu-malku, 
for if Anu (the heaven-god) were designated 'king' 
in Assyria, the word used would not be malku (' prince’) 
but farru. 

Dr. W. Н. Ward (Proc. Am. Or. Soc., 1885, pp. 297) 
thought that he had found the site of a double city of 
Sipar (Sepharvaim, dual?) at the mod. el-Anbar, a few 
miles from Sufeira, WNW. of Baghdad, where, from 
the appearance of the ruins, it is evident that a canal 
was conducted from the IZuphrates into the heart of the 
city. Dr. Ward found there a small tablet on which 
three or four Sipars were mentioned, and he supposed 
'Anbar to represent at once Sipar ša Anunitum and 
Agané (Peters, Vippur, 1176355 [Dr. Ward's diary]). 
И so, Sipar 3a Anunitum was a more considerable city 
than Sipar of Šamaš (Abu Habba), But we can hardly 
admit that the duality of the city which lies under the 
mound of el-Anbar is made out. Most probably the 
form Sepharvaim is erroneous. Either the editor con- 
founded 'Sipar' with the 'Sepharvaim' of 2 K. 1913, 
or, as Haupt proposes, we should restore the reading 


2. Assyriological 
evidence. 


1 Eg., by Wi. Alt. Unt. vor; Benzinger, KHC, Kön. 175. 
2 See Wi. AOF 2 520. 
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соо ләр (or чар), Sipar (or, Sippar) -maim !—z.e., ‘ Sipar 
on the stream,’ Cp the phrase ‘the stream of Sipar,’ 
a title of the Euphrates (Z.4 1 [1887], p. 267). 

"There is, however, a threefold difficulty in the above 
explanation of 'Sepharvaim' in 2 K.1724. (1) The 
Annals of ASur-bani-pal do not affirm 
that the king transplanted people from 
Babylon, Kutu (Cuthah), aud Sipar, 
but only that he ‘ commanded that they 
should remain alive, and caused them to dwell in 
Babylon.'? (2) The god specially worshipped at Sipar 
was neither * Adrammelech' nor ‘Anammelech’ but 
Šamaš. On the other hand, it is equally true that 
Sargon, who as a fact brought captive populations to 
Samaria (A77243 4 20; cp SAMARIA), did not and 
could not include any captives from Babylon, Sepharvaim, 
etc., for the excellent reason that he made none there.* 
And (3) the theory in question requires us to suppose 
that Avva and Hamath have been introduced into 2 К. 
17 24from1834 by Rp,* which is a complicated procedure. 

The question of Sepharvaim is therefore no simple 
one. At present there is no current theory which 

satishes the conditions of the problem. 

4, Textual here i ae eine 

criticism, 118% is a strong a priori objection to 
distinguishing the Sepharvaim of 2 K. 
1913 and 1834 (with the parallels in Is.) from that of 
2 K. 17 24 31, and there are three considerable difficulties 
in this course, two suggested by Assyriology and one by 
literary criticism. — Let us, then, approach the subject, 
bearing in mind the gradually accumulating evidence 
for the apparently destructive but in reality conservative 
theory that many passages both of the narrative and of 
the prophetic books have been recast, and provided 
with a new historical and geographical setting. lt is 
by no means an impossible view that the passages in 
Kings and lsaiah here referred to have been recast by 
an editor to suit his own theory of the course of later 
Israelitish history (see SENNACHERIB, $ 5). This view 
implies that the names of the cities mentioned there 
have come out of somewhat similar names of places on 
the N. Arabian border of Palestine. 

Sepharvaim, like Rezeph in 2 K.19 r2 (Is. 37 12), will then be 
a distortion of Sarephath, one of the most important places in 
that region (see ZAREPHATH), or rather the final letters oy (MT 
D", vayim) are, together with vy? (MT ns ‘to, or of, the 
city’), yun (MT yun, ‘Hena’?), and ee mp (МТ, лл, 

‘and Ivvah'?), representatives of бетт (Jerahmeel). It is 
noteworthy that the god worshipped by the ‘Sepharvites’ 
receives the double name "үздү and чье (2 K.1731). Ја 
the latter form 3 has displaced ~ (ср "улу and 12:95 probably 
the best intermediate reading is -55с7ҳ, the PUN of which is 
surely bpon (Jerahmeel)9 The rite of sacrificing. children 
was apparently distinctive of some famous sanctuary in Jerah- 
meel (see Mortan, and ср Crit, Bid. on Gen. 222 Jer. 234 11 15). 

The other passages which have to be considered in this 
connection are Ezra 48-10 (see SHUSHANCHITES) and Is. 109 (see 
Crit. Bib). See also REZEPH. 

See especially Winckler, -{2¢. Unt, 100-103; and cp Cheyne, 
Exp. T, 1898, p. 428 / TIRE: 

SEPHELA (сєфнла [АХ cb], c. ттєлїмн [N* V], 
Vg. Sephela), т Масе. 1238, RV ‘plain country.’ See 
SHEPHELAH ; also JUDÆA, col. 2617. 


SEPTUAGINT. See TEXT AND VERSIONS, 
SEPULCHRE (72р, Gen.236 etc.; ANHMEION, 
Mk.1546 etc.). See TOMB, RESURRECTION. 


SERAH (ШЛУ, in pause ne, AV & 
2646: capa [L]), daughter of ASHER [zv $ 4]; 
Gen. 4617 (caap [A]. cappa [D], Nu.2646 (Kapa 
[B v. зо capa; B3PAF]) =1 Ch. 730 (cope [B]. capat 
[A], -aa [L]). 

1 Cp GB, 2 K. 18 34, cemfapovpacy. 

2 KB2 193 (foot); cp Ki. Ади. 276. 


3 See Wi. Alt. Unt. 99. 

4 Ibid. 101 f. 

5 The most plausible alternative original is russi * Marduk’ 
or ‘ Merodach'(cp NisRocH) This is favoured by“ Nergal’ in 
the same list. But it must perhaps be owned that ‘Nergal’ is 
only а little less doubtful than ADRAMMELECH [¢.7.]. 
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3. Objections 
to current 
theories. 


88 46-55. 


SARAH in Nu. 


SERAIAH 


‘Heber’ and ‘Malchiel’ (=Jerahmeel) both point to the 
south (cp ASHER, § 4); of Asher's original settlement in the 
Negeb we may perhaps still possess a record in an early poem 
(see Crit. Bid. on Judg. 517. ‘Serah’ too will be a southern 


ethnic name; cp ПУ, Zerah, and “пў Ashhur. We have 
also Sab. proper names bym Sears, now, with which we 
might compare Syanz (root, ‘to open ?’) the origin of which 
need not be discussed here. 

SERAIAH (M, once [Jer. 3626] ANI’, $$ 35, 80, 
as if ‘God strives’; capaia[c] [BANL]. Gray [HPN 
236] argues from the apparent formation with a perf. 
followed by m that 'Seraiah' can hardly be an early 
name. The formation has indeed been questioned, 
though perhaps without sufficient reason. Ft is suggested 
that the name has been adapted froman old ethnic ; cp n 


Note that in 1 Ch. 414 Joab, b. Seraiah, is called the 
father of Ge-harashim, which is probably a distortion 
of the ethnic Geshurim, or of Ge-ashhurim [Che. ]). 

1. David's scribe (2 S. 8 17 : аса [B]), probably miswritten for 
SnavsHa [g.7.]. 

2. b. Azriel, one of those whom Jehoiakim commanded to 
take Jeremiah and Baruch (Jer. 3626: rapea [BN]). 

3. b. Tanhumeth, a captain, temp. Gedaliah (2 K. 2523 
Jer. 408). 

4. b. Neriah and brother of Barnch, mentioned in 
a passage (Jer.5159-61, cepa [A*f?t once v. 59], 
capeas [N once v. 59]) which follows a prophecy 
(50 511-58) wrongly ascribed to Jeremiah. Не is said 
to have gone up to Babylon with (or, see below, from) 
ZEDEKIAH [2.7.], carrying a prophecy of Jeremiah on 
the fate of Babylon, which he was commanded to bind 
to a stone and cast into the Euphrates, as a sign that 
Babylon would sink and not rise again. Seraiah bears 
a title which AV renders 'a quiet prince' and RV 
‘chief chamberlain’ (so AVm£, Rashi, ete. nmip si). 


‘Prince of Menucha’ (AV™s-) is evidently a resource of 
despair; Menucha = Manahath (!) 1 Ch. 86. Another 
interpretation is 'officer of resting-place' —quartermaster 
(so Hi., Gr., Giesebr.); this strangely poctical title is 
assumed to have belonged to the officer who arranged 
the halting-places of the royal train.! More probably, 
however, Seraiah's office was that of commissary of the 
tribute (amens €, Tg. Gri, Che.) This view 
implies a further correction of ‘with’ into ‘from 
Zedekiah.' Note that Jeremiah's interest is entirely 
absorbed in Seraiah (v. бт, ‘when thou comest, and 
Бесе иссе). 

But is this story historical? It has the appearance 
of being Haggadic, t.e., an edifying romance. See 
JEREMIAH (Book), $ 17, and cp Giesebrecht's com- 
mentary. 

5. b. Kenaz, brother of Othniel and father of Joas 2 (1 Ch. 
413/. rapia [À v. 14]. See ad init. 

6. b. Asiel of Simeon ($ 9 iii.), 1 Ch. 435 (capaay [D]). 

7. А chief priest in the time of Zedekiah, who was put to death 
by Nebuchadrezzar (2 К. 2518 7 Jer. 5224/7 [BRAT om.]). 
The Chronicler traces his origin to Eleazar b. Aaron (1 Ch. 64 77 
[530 /7-]); he is the son of Azariah b. Hilkiah (г, 13), and 
father of JENozADAK [g.v.] In Ezra7:/7 Ezra, who was 
perhaps not even a priest at all, is made a son of Seraiah, which 
betrays the desire of the priestly redactor to bring him into the 
high-priestly family (ср Ezra, GExEALOGIES i, $ 7 [iv.]. The 
same fragment of genealogy springs up again in Neh. 1111, 
where Seraiah b. Hilkiah is called ciosa ma va (ср 2 Ch. 
3113), cp also 1 Ch. 911, where, however, the name is replaced 
by Azariah. In 1 Esd.55 2 Esd.lı Saratas, EV; but RV 
AZARAIAS, І Esd. 81. А 

8. One of those who came up from Babylon with Zerubbabel 
(Ezra 22 apartas [BA* ?]), in Neh. 77 called AzagtAH (17). His 
name appears in т Esd. 58as ZacHARIAS, RV ЛАКАТА (Saparov 
[D], capeov [А]). б 

9. Priestly signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., 8 7); 
Neh.102[3]; cp 121. In Neh. 12 12 the house of Seraiah is 
first on the list, whence we infer that in the mind of the 
Chronicler his family was considered to be of great importance, 
and perhaps therefore connected by him with Seraiah (7). See 
SAREA. STAG: 


SERAPHIM (D'EX, cepadfelim, -n [BNAQT], 


т 


1 Several Palmyrene inscriptions state that they have been 
set up ‘in honour of the leader of the caravan (qnm 23) by 
the senate and people.' 
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cap. [N* once], supernatural guardians of the throne of 
1. References, Yahwe, mentioned and partly described 

in the account of Isaiah's inaugural 
уіѕіоп (15.62-46/:). ‘Abovehim stood the straphin’ — z.e., 
they seemed to tower above Yahwe, who was enthroned 
in the most sacred part of the temple (the a3 — Each 


had six wings; a pair covered the face, another the 
loins, and the third served for flight, when Yahweé 
sent his servant on some errand.  Responsively they 
proclaimed the antiphon, ‘ Holy, holy, holy is Yahwé 
Sébaoth; the whole earth is full of his glory,’ and so 
powerful were their voices that the posts (read пуск) of 


the doorway trembled. Then one of the seraphim flew 
to Isaiah with a ‘hot stone’ (see CoAL, & +) from the 
altar in his hand, and touched Isaiah's mouth with it, 
as a symbol of the purification of his lips. The 
seraphim are not mentioned again by name in the 
OT or the NT, though in Rev. 16-8 the four chernb-like 
beings ({@a) sing the anthem of Isaiah'sseraphim. But 
in Enoch 207 ‘ the serpents’ (6pákorres, Giz. Gk. )— i.e., 
no doubt the scraphim—are mentioned together with 
Paradise and the cherubim as under the rule of Gabriel, 
апа in 61:o 717 with the cherubim and the ophanim ; 
the latter classification also occurs in the Talmud (cp 
CHERUB, $ 1). And in the Slavonic ' Secrets of Enoch ' 
(first edited by Charles) we find not only cherubim and 
seraphim mentioned together as orders of angels (201 
211), but also seven six-winged creatures overshadowing 
the throne of God and singing with one voice (196 
211), who are obviously the same as the seraphim and 
certain flying creatures that sing called Chalkadri 
(= *erocodiles'? cp COCKATRICE), with the feet and tails 
of lions and the heads of crocodiles, mentioned with 
the fabulous Phoenix-bird (12: 15:) "These creatures 
have twelve wings, and attend the chariot of the sun ; 
cvidently they are a modification of the seraphim. 

Passing over the view that the seraphim are merely 
a class of ‘high’ or ‘noble’ angels 
(Ar. алија, to be high), we note 
three possible views as to the original meaning of 
the name. 

i. Fried. Delitzsch and Hommel see a connection 
between idrd2479 and Sarrüápu (the burner), which is 
given as one of the names of the Babylonian solar 
fire-god Nergal ‘in the land of the west’—/e., in 
Canaan (5 R. 46, 22, c.d. ; Jensen, Kosmol. 62). 

This suggests that ReXeph, the old Palestinian solar fire-god 
(CLS 1 38), also admitted (as Кери) into the Egyptian Pantheon, 
may possibly in early times have been called Sàriph. If Reküb 
(one of the gods of Sam'al in N. Syria) were really, as Halévy 
thought, the same as Kérüb, ‘Cherub,’ this would supply a 
parallel. The Sáràphim (not Séráphim) would in this case be a 
mythic rendering of the supernatural flames in which this god 
revealed himself (ср Cant. 56 Job57?); the form which they 
took would naturally he that of the lion (cp NERGAL). And 
Isaiah's Sārāphīm (?) may have been suggested by mythic forms 
which perhaps existed in the temple, similar to the мехра or 
colossal winged lions with human heads which, like the colossal 
winged bulls, guarded the portals of Bab.-Ass. temples and 
palaces. We find ‘lions, oxen, and cherubim' mentioned 
together in 1 K. 7 29. 

2. Another possibility is that the Séraphim (not 
Süráphim) were originally, in accordance with Nu. 218 
Is.1429, serpents; Arabian and Hebrew folk-lore 
placed flying serpents, with burning venomous bite, in 
the desert, and Hebrew mythographers may have 
represented winged serpents as the guardians of the 
dwelling of the Deity. The place of honour given to 
living serpents in the Egyptian temples, is remarked 
upon elsewhere (see SERPENT, $ 3 [4 ]), and though to 
Isaiah the seraphic guards of Yahwe have assumed a 
higher form of being (see SBOT, ‘Isaiah,’ 139), yet 
no one who remembers the frequency with which in 
folk-lore serpents are transformed into human beings, 
can pronounce such a development impossible. [t is 
true, there is no mention of the seraphim in the Hebrew 
story of Paradise as it has come down tous. But it is 
quite possible (see PARADISE, § 11) that the serpent 
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SERAR 


(ладаў) who held discourse with the first woman was 
originally represented as the guardian. of the wonderful 
tree in the midst of God's garden. "There may have 
been originally only one seraph just as there may have 
been only one cherub (ep Ezek. 23 1416 Ps, 181o[11:]). 

3. It is also possible to regard the seraph as a nobler 
development of a bird of prey. Н. G. Tomkins long 
ago suggested a comparison with the Egyptian seref, 
which appears as the guardian of graves and as the 
bearer of the Egyptian kings to heaven on their decease. 

The seref is met with as early as the pyramid texts; ina late 
papyrus he is said to ‘seize [his prey] in his claws in an instant 
and take them above the top of the clouds of heaven.’! ]t is a 


composite animal, and bears a close reseinblance to the Hebrew 
cherub and to the уруф or griffin (part lion, part eagle). 


‘The arguments in favour of the second of these views 
preponderate. It is against the first that we find no 
trace of qu as a divine name, and against the third 
that it leaves no real distinction between the seraph and 
the cherub. And it is against both that masw is so 
much more naturally rendered ‘serpents’ than either 
‘burning опеѕ' or 'serefs.' It may seem strange that 
the symbolism of the temple decoration made no use 
of the seraphim. But the temple did contain one 
sacred object closely analogous to the original seraphim 
—the so-called ‘brazen serpent’ (see NEHUsITTAX). 
Hezekiah broke it in pieces. The Jewish and Christian 
imagination did something better with the seraphim 
inherited from folk-lore ; it transformed and ennobled 
them. See CIIERUBIM, § т. MR 


SERAR (cepap [BA]), 1 Esd. 532 RV, AV ASERER 
= Ezra 253, SISERA, 2, 

SEREBIAS (ecepeBiac [BA]), 1 Esd. 854, Аутш. 
= Ezra 818, SIEREBIAIL 

SERED (TD; capeA [BAFL]}, a clan of ZEBULUN 
(g.7.), Gen. 4614 (сє- [A], ecp- [D]. cedex [I], Nu. 
2626), whence the patronymic, АУ SARDITE, RV 
Seredite (Nu. 2626; “IDI; о capeAle]i [BAFL]. 

SERGIUS PAULUS (cepriw mayàw [Ti WH]) 
Acts 137. See PAULUS. 


SERJEANTS (Acts 1635 38,1 EV), RV™S: LicTors. 
SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


Critical presuppositions (§ т). 

In Mt. ($$ 2-4). 

In Lk. (8 50и). 

Sermonic logia in Mk. (8 7). 

Mt.'s Sermon a compilation 
(8 8). 


Transposition in Sermon (§ 9). 


Beatitudes and Woes (§ 10). 
Jesus and the Law (88 11-13). 
New Law ($ 14 И). 

Finale (& 16). 

Audience (8 17). 

Historical significance (§ 18). 
Bibliography ($ 19). 

The Sermon on the Mount is the conventional title 
given to an address variously reported by the first 
(Mt. 5-7. dvé8y eis тд ёроѕ) and the third (Lk. 620-49) 
eanonical evangelists, assigned by both to the early 
Galilean mission of Jesus. The remarkable divergencies 
and as remarkable coineidences between the reports 
constitute a problem of some nicety whieh is bound 
up with the general synoptic question. How far 
free editorial revision upon the part of each author 
extended in the ease of these reports of the Sermon, 
and how far it is feasible not simply to reeonstruct the 
original address as that lay in the Matthean Logia 
(=Q) or in the Greek recensions of Q used with other 
material by eaeh writer, but also to estimate its 
historicity and aetual situation in the life of Jesus — 
these are questions to which no answer can be attempted 
until a firm foothold has been obtained upon a eritical 
examination of each report and a comparative analysis 
of their eontents. 

Evidently unknown to the original Mk. ('Ur- 
Mareus '), the sermon transmitted in Q 
seems to have simply borne the title 
‘to disciples’ and a general reference 
to the Galilzan period—to judge at least from the 


1 Revillout, Révue égyptienne, 1881, p. 865 see Prop. 15.12) 
284, (3) 296. 


1. Critical pre- 
suppositions. 
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unfettered way in which Mt. and Lk. make a plaee for 
it in their narratives. 


The idiosyncrasies of the reports, too marked to be explained 
from the separate use of Q by each editor, necessitate the 
hypothesis that they had at their disposal different recensions 
of Matthew's vernacular logia-collection, which had originated 
in various circles of faith and practice. Translation such as 
Papias mentions certainly would involve editing ; the fluidity of 
interests in the primitive church, together with the absence of 
any definite authority upon the biography of Jesus, exposed 
evangelical collections to considerable vicissitudes, even before 
they came under the free but neither arbitrary nor doctrinaire 
handling of an editor with religious aims and prenon ion of his 
own (see GOSPELS, $8 120 Л), to say nothing of the diverse 
needs of edification, Upon the characteristics of the recension 
used by Lk. see P. Ewald, Das /ZauptfroMem der Ecang.-frage 
(1890), 212 /., 21643 Soltau, Eine Lricke der synopt. Forschung 
(1899), 3-5, and Feine, Line vorkanon. Ueberlieferung des 
Lucas (1891), 142. 

The place assigned to this ora/io montana?! in our 
first gospel illustrates the literary method whieh here as 

2: In Mt.: elsewhere leads Mt. to produee his effects 

8 7 by means of massing together alternate 
groups of incidents and of sayings, not 
infrequently taken from various quarters without striet 
regard to what may have been their original setting or 
chronological sequenee. 


setting. 


Asin Mk., which (substantially) lay before Mt., the baptism 
and the temptation of Jesus are followed by his return north- 
wards to Galilee and the choice of the first disciples (Mt. 31-422 
= Mk.l1-20) So far the two writings generally agree. But 
whilst Mk. proceeds to narrate the healing ministry of Jesus in 
detail, Mt. either postpones this till he reaches his cycle of 
miracles (Mt. 8 14-17 — Mk. 129-34 Lk. 438-41) or omits part of it 
altogether as irrelevant to his plan (Mk. 1 35-38= Lk. 4424), 
hurrying on to elaborate an impression of Jesus as the prophet 
and authority of the new religion. The description of a preach- 
ing tour in the Galilean synagogues, which fell here in the 
primitive document underlying the synoptists (Mk. 1 39 = 
Lk.444), is expanded by Mt. (423-25) somewhat vaguely ? in 
order to form an introduction to two separate cycles of (a) in- 
struction, and (4) healing. The author's plan thus is to repre- 
sent Jesus successively as teaching and preaching (8ióáokov xai 
xnpvoc ov : 5-7) and as healing (@epamevwy : 8-9 34, a cycle, for 
the most part, of ten miracles). The exigencies of this method 
postpone to the latter phase all the incidents narrated in their 
proper place hy Mk. (l40-312) and Lk. (5 12-6 тт т7-т9). in 
historical order these ought to form a prelude to Mt. 5-7, upon 
which they serve to throw occasionally rays of light. 


The inner structure of the address corresponds in 
part, but only in part, to its setting.? Out of the 
erowds, СаШаап and non-Galilivan, 
who thronged Jesus on the border of 
the lake, his adherents gathered to him as he retired to 
the hill-slope (51^). What follows is represented as an 
address delivered to them directly, in the hearing of the 
larger throng (728 /.). Jesus seizes the opportunity to 
proclaim vividly and openly his ainis and methods in a 
magna charta of the new reign of God. With large 
and divine utterance (avoitas тд oréua abToÜ), he at 
once lays bare the continuity of his message with the 
religious tradition of the people, and explicitly differen- 
tiates what made up the original element in his own 
ideal as compared with that of eurrent Judaism. 


3. Structure. 


The address opens with a reflective but glowing description of 
the genuine religious character, in its demands and privileges. 
The eight beatitudes (5 3-10), of which the last is repeated and 
specially applied to his hearers (5 11,4), define a spirit of chastened 
and unselfish devotion towards God and man, rather than a 


1 For the question of the Sermon's ethical originality, which 
does not fall within the scope of the present article, see especially 
"Titius, Die IVTViche Lehre von der Selighett (Erster Theil, 1895), 
197-199; for the teaching on marriage, hid. 67-72, and on 
man's consciousness of God, zz. 114-117. Further, Ehrhardt, 
Der Grundcharakter der Ethik Jesu im Verhdliniss su den 
messian. Hoffnungen seines Volkes, etc. (1895), 107 / 

2 The incident in the Capernaum synagogue (Mk. 1 21-28= 
Lk. 431-37) and the flight of Jesus (Mk. 135-38= Lk. 442 f.) are 
both omitted. р 

3 Jesus as the deliverer of a new law speaks from a hill at the 
opening (514), as at the close, of the gospel (2816, equally 
vague)  Mt.'s moderate concern for chronology renders it un- 
certain how far an expansive passage like 423-51 (Ss. om. 
424a) rests upon some hill-tradition, or is derived and modified 
from the narrative of Mk. (see the doublet 935-101). Certainly 
in 51 there is no tinge of contempt for the crowd as composed. 
of Хараг cupopevwy (Chrys.). 
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robust attitude to the world.! But Jesus the rabbi hastens? to 
explain that his ideal, so far from being parochial or pusil- 
lanimous, involves an unflinching stand before hardship and 
duty (5 13-16) ;? so little was it a relaxed method of piety, that 
it demanded from men a loftier and more exacting conduct than 
that taught or practised by the conventional rabbinical religion 
of the day (517-20).5 This avowal naturally suggests the new 
and final attitnde of Jesus9 to the Jewish Law, which is ex- 
emplified with brilliant and effective paradox in five or six 
crucial instances (5 21-48) of the radical antithesis between the 
new legislation and the old jurisprudence with its ethical limita- 
tions. The new rests on motive and inner disposition, summed 
up in ungrudging charity to one's enemies; thus Jesus rounds 
off the circle of thought started in the beatitudes, cutting up the 
poisonous growths of evasion and quibbling by unconditional 
precepts of incisive brevity. 

The principle of inwardness and sincerity is then exponnded 
(6 1-18), pointedly and strongly like all effective principles, in the 
shape of a triple antithesis to the Pharisaic praxis of almsgiving, 
prayer, and fasting, which, by their externality, develop ostenta- 
tion. T then recurs? to the positive relation of man to 
God's fatherly providence (619-34, cp 545) as a motive for 
singleness of heart and for freedom from undue worldly anxiety 
(cp О. Holtzmann's JVeufest. Zeitgesch., 1895, p. 229). The 
loosely joined aphoristic logia which follow (in 71-20), are 
partly resumptive and in the main accessory rather than vital 
to the body of the address. Warnings against censoriousness 
(7 1-3) with its attendant hypocrisy, and the opposite (though 
less common) fault of an undiscriminating temper which is blind 
to the differences of men (76); an encouragement to prayer, 
based on God's fatherly goodness (7 7-11) ; a reiteration of the 
golden rule (7 12); a call to personal effort and independence in 
seeking life (7 137.) ; a warning against being misled by false 
prophets, whose conduct is to he made their test (7 15-20) ; these 
lead up to the epilogue (7 21-27), in which spurious discipleship 8 
is exposed, and (by means of a parable) the responsibility of 
hearers and the wisdom of practical obedience to Jesus' com- 
mands are vividly depicted. 


In style, conception, and arrangement, Mt.'s elaborate 
and prolonged Sermon shows traces of his workmanship 
and characteristic traits. It is a com- 
position rather than an actual address. 
That it was carried in some retentive 
memory as it now stands, is a perfectly unmanage- 


4, Character- 
istics. 


1 Achelis ingeniously traces missionaries (9) and martyrs (xo) 
suffering, the latter (11 /) generally, the former inside (12) and 
outside (14-16) Israel. "The temper of vv. 3-10 resembles, with 
less eschatological emphasis, that of passages like En. 57, * but 
for the elect there will be light and joy and peace, and they will 
inherit the earth.’ Cp Taylor's Azcient Ideals, 2257 f. (1896). 

2 The connection of 5 12 and 5 13 4 seems to be : as successors 
to the noble and devout company of the prophets, you must be 
prepared for hardships which flow from an open stand for 
religion among the people. Fear of such peril is not to deter 
you from taking your place, any more than the subtler tempta- 
tion of false modesty. On the continuity, of which Jesus was 
conscious in his preaching of God's reign, between himself and 
the OT psalmists and prophets, see Barth, Die Hauptprobleme 
des Lebens Jesu, 58-67 (1899). 

З Zahn (£n. 2277 287) actually makes 5 16 the theme of the 
sermon, emphasising the apologetic aim of the whole Gospel as 
a defence of Jesus and his religion against current Judaism. 
Grawert ingeniously tries to detect in the beatitudes a reversed 
programme of contents: 910—5 11-16 6917-26 58=527-37 57 
=5 38-48 56-01-34 55=71/ 54=73-6 53-77-11. 

4 The curious variation of 515-17 in an early Talmudic story 
(‘Lam not come to take away from the law of Moses, but to add 
to the law of Moses am I come,’ accompanied by ‘ Let thy light 
shine in the candlestick’) is supposed by Güdemann to have 
been derived from Mt.'s Logia. Cp Studia Biblica, 157-59 
(Neubauer) Zo Sacra, 45 (Nestle), and Laible, Jesus 
Christus im Talmud (1891), 62 f. 

5 The good works of v. 16 are simply the higher zzeZ£eouszess 
of v. 20, which (it is implied in zv. 26 and 45) reflects and repro- 
duces on earth the character and conduct of the Father in 
heaven ; cp Holtzm. NT Theol. 171 174. 

6 Although, in conformity to the historical situation, the claim 
of Jesus upon the personal life of his followers is not emphasised 
at this inaugural period of the ministry, and his Messianic róle 
is still ohscure (cp on 7214), his commanding authority and 
self-consciousness are evident in words like ‘I come . . . I say.’ 
Such language is the utterance of *a snperhuman self-conscious- 
ness which, as the secret of Christianity's origin and growth, 
must be grasped first and foremost as a fact.... It is quiteim- 
possible for us to conceive such an inner life. Revelation, 
redemption, forgiveness, help—he has it all within himself and 
offers it to those who yield to the impression of his personality’ 
(Wernle, Anfänge uns. Religion, 24 f., after Baur). f 

7 Mt. may, however, have meant 619-34 to continue the anti- 
Pharisaic polemic (cp Mk. 12 40 Mt. 23 25 Lk. 16 13). 

8 To imitate God's ungrudging love towards men (5 43-48) or 
to obey his will (721) is as impossible along the road of legal 
crupulousness (520) as it is for mere profession and empty 
words. Оп 7 21-23 cp the (too conservative) essay by Schlatter 
in Greifswalder Studien, 85-105 (1895). The citation in 
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able hypothesis. The well-known habit of compiling 
material, which stamps Mt.’s Gospel, is legible all 
through the oratio montana ; earlier and later logia are 
massed together, and even their dexterous union cannot 
obliterate their heterogeneous nature and foreign sites! 
Mt.'s Sermon, to a much larger degree than L.k.'s, is 
neither consecutive in trend nor a unity in time; in- 
ternal evidence, and the comparative evidence gained 
from Lk., put this beyond the reach of doubt. The 
very style shows how the source has been worked over. 

In Mt. 5-7 we have the author's favourite ‘come unto’ (проо- 


, €pxopat) in the introduction (like Lk.'s ‘as he was’ [6и r@ infin.] 


111 etc.), and favourite or characteristic phrases throughout the 
whole—e.g., ‘(and) then’ ([xai] róre : 524 7 523), ‘verily’ (др: 
518 etc.), ‘say... against...’ (єтє rc ката mtvos : b 11 12 32), 
‘again’ (пали : 533 etc.), ‘he seen’ (paivopat : 6 51612), intrans. 
‘do’ (wocety) with adverb (547 62 712=1k. 631), ‘be done’ 
(уєибјто : б то, not in Lk. ; Acts] 20 Ф), ‘it was said’ (€ppe6y : 
521 etc., non-Lucan), verbs in -evew (рустєјер, mpodytevery, 
Qovevetw, ayyapeverv), ‘go thy way’ (vraye: 524), ‘whoever’ 
(sores: 53941 715 24=05, Lk.6 48), ‘till’ (ews: 51226), ‘before 
[men] (€umpooGev: 5 1624 6 1 / 76), ‘for so’ (oŭrws yap: 25 815 
5 12), the simpler pron. for the reflexive (529 0 19), mpas rò (‘to’) 
with infin. (228 61), ‘that... may’ (omes [6 times]), ‘as’ 
(Gomep: 62 etc.), ‘it is profitable’ (cupdeper: 529 f., non- 
Lucan), movnpós (-óv) of evil (one) 2 537 39 013 (ср 13 19 383 Lk. 
645 only of men), боро» a sacrificial gift (523 /:), ‘raiment’ 
(évdupa: 625=Lk.1223 Mt.628 715 etc.), ‘in danger of’ 
(évoxos: 521 7, non-Lucan), ‘altar’ (fvoraorýpiov: 523 f. 
23 18-20 35), ‘be hid’ («puro ; 514 etc.), ‘reward '(jia66s : 6 1. 
etc.), ‘only’ (uóvor, adv. : 547), ‘swear’ (Quviw: 5 3430 etc), 
“profess ' (омоАоуеш : T 23 etc.), ‘for this is' (otros уар: 83712; 
cp 11 ro AV), ‘bring... to'(rpoooépo : 523 f. ECL ‘hypocrite’ 
(vmoxpenjs : 62516 75), ‘wise’ (Gpórusos: Y 24 etc.), besides, of 
course, the famous $ingdom of heaven (5310 etc.) instead of 
kingdom of God, and the distinctive (except Mk. 1125) usage of 
Father (in heaven, or heavenly) as applied to God (your Father 
occurs in Lk. only 636— Mt. 548 and 1230=Mt. 0 32, besides 
1232; it is Matthiean) Of Mt.’s 120 hapax legomena the 
Sermon alone contains 12 (BarroAoyéo, Bpoxy, ё:аААасоо, elpy- 
vorrotós, értopkéo, euvoéu, (ora, xarapavÜaro, Kpudatos, piAcov, 
ToÀvÀoy(a, рака, орко: (plur. = vows, 933), mAnpdw (absol.), 
€Ovixds (547 67 18 17), [Вас. rav ovpavar] and ратісо (5 39 26 67). 
Phrases like оз that day (Т 22), kpivew -pa -ois (in sense of 
final judgment, 521 47 71) are more frequent in Mt. than in 
the other synoptics, and traces of the apostolic (Pauline ?) age 
have been more or less reasonably found in expressions such as 
épyaG. avoutay (7 23), avopéa. (1 23), отоле (T 13), dtxarocvry 
(56 etc. ; Lk. 175 in OT sense), pwpós (522 7 26, etc.), офеАу- 
pata (612), тараттодата (014 7), mep.oaevew (5 20), cyomav 
Tov érepov (024 Rom. 138), etc. 
Following in the main Mk.'s order during the narra- 
tive of the Galilean mission, though with one char- 
5. In Lk.: цш (see Eoo 8 9) en posl 
truot (Mk. 37-12 Lk. 617-19, Mk. 313-19= 
тоте е, 12-16), which was introduced to 
provide an audience and situation for the поп- Marcan 
address to be inserted at this point, Lk. narrates the 
choice of the Twelve and the subsequent position of 
Jesus on some level ground where he was surrounded 
by (а) the Twelve, (2) a large crowd of disciples, and (с) 
a large multitude of non-Galikeans?  Abbreviating 
Mk.'s account of Jesus as a healer of diseases, Lk. 


2 Clem. 4 accentuates the logion, ‘even though ye be gathered 
with me in my bosom and do not my commandments, ete.” 

1 Some logia would by their nature be associated with certain 
places and certain people. Others would һе somewhat timeless, 
either owing to their repetition or to their less local content. 
Introductory and explanatory comments, by way of setting, 
must have heen retained by many of the primitive logia in pass- 
ing from oral to written form, just as earth clings to the roots 
of a plucked plant. But a comparison of Mt. and Lk. shows 
that whilst Lk. frequently fonnd no setting for his logia, and 
generally tried to furnish them with a site, Mt. is much less 
concerned to preserve the local and chronological position even 
of logia which he found equipped with snch a habitation. His 
Sermon consists of several smaller collections of logia, already 
compiled, perhaps in part by himself, for catechetical purposes. 
These, welded more or less skilfully together, make up the 
splendid summary of the Sermon as it now lies in the gospel. 

2 Mk.'s Galila@ans and (so Ss.) Idumæans are omitted. | Just 
as the force of Mt. 5 14-16 is felt when one realises that it was 
addressed to a crowd drawn primarily from Galilee (4 25), that 
traditionally inferior and ignorant province (415 /.), so Lk.'s 
omission of the logion from his Sermon hecomes significant when 
one recollects that he wrote for a public in the Roman empire 
when memories of the desperate part played by Galilaans in the 
recent war (66-70 A.D.) made it inadvisable to dwell upon their 
connection with the new religion. Jerusalem and Judæa bulk 
largely in Lk. 2-3; Lk. alone narrates the Galilacans punishment 
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hastens to incorporate an address of his to the disciples 
(620, not to the Twelve). 

The address opens with a quartette of beatitudes, apostrophis- 
ing literal poverty, physical hunger, and actual tears as destined 
to secure eventually bliss and henefits for disciples in such a 

resent plight of social want and oppression. ‘These beatitudes 

reathe a spirit of intense sympathy with the poor and down- 
trodden, which is characteristic of the third gospel. Dives, for 
example (16 19-31), is not sent to hell КМШ л he is rich. 
Yet his riches, it is implied, have not merely aggravated his 
guilt, but proved a barrier to the conduct which would have 
saved him. Detter without them, is the inference. Better 
bestow them in alms upon the needy. Lazarus, as this сла 
mansuetudinis Christi assumes, being a poor man is pious. 
Similarly, in the good time coming, Jesus promises a complete 
revolution of the social order, when the destitute will receive 
compensation for their present ills} (cp the deliberate * now ' [rúr] 
repeated in z. 21 ; ‘is’ [оті], v. 20, implies certain, not present, 
possession) А5 б 27 indicates, тр, 20-26 are spoken in the hear- 
ing of the disciples rather than addressed to them directly. They 
represent an impassioned monologue addressed to two general 
classes of individuals whom Jesus, here ‘one of the prophets’ 
indeed, sees in his mind’s eye. Among the many disciples 
(uaðnraí) standing round him, there were probably poor men, 
poor by circumstances or by choice (5 11), hungry people (61), 
and sufferers (6174). But at this juncture it would have been 
neither an appropriate nor an exhaustive description to classify 
the disciples as a whole under these categories. 


This is corroborated by the quartette of woes (c35 `N), in 


which the reverse side of the picture is sketched (Is. 58-23, cp 
65 13-16). Like the rest of what is peculiar to Lk. in the 
Sermon, it is mainly concerned with the perils of authority (37), 
popularity (26), and especially money (24 / 33. 38a). The 
second woe is unaccountably omitted in Ss. There is no woe 
corresponding to the third beatitude, and the fourth woe is 
addressed to the disciples, rather than to an objective class, 
thereby resuming 270. 22, and paving the way for the transition 
іп v. 27. In his second volume Lk. has stories illustrating the 
joy felt by disciples under persecution (6 23= Acts 41, ctc.), 
while at the same time he points out that popularity is not in- 
variably (Rom. 14 18) a proof of disloyalty (626, ср Acts2 47). 
Although the first three beatitudes and woes are rather external 
and eschatological,? the fourth touches a deeper note of experi- 
ence ; yet all are controlled by the same sense that the religious 
question is bound up with the social, as the OT prophets were 
never weary of reiterating. 

In quieter tones Jesus now proceeds to address not the twelve 
apostles but the wider circle (6 1320) of his disciples or im- 
mediate hearers (6 27 /), passing from the vehement denuncia- 
tion of prosperous and proud folk into a persuasive appeal for 
charity and forbearance among his adherents.3 The intro- 
duction, * But I say unto you’ (4AAà ijty Aéyo), where ‘you’ is 
defined by ‘who hear’ (rois àxovovau), corroborates the im- 
pression that hitherto in 6 20-26 Jesus has been describing, rather 
than addressing, certain types of men. At this point the con- 
trast is almost equal to a dropping of the voice. The substance 
of the discourse, in its second phase, is love to one’s enemies or 
opponents, According to Lk., this humane disposition is to be 
expressed not simply in blessing and prayer, but heroically in 
(a) a patient, uncomplaining endurance of violence and robbery, 
and in (2) lending money freely—so freely, indeed, that it is a 
loan merely in name. As usual, the question of money hulks 
largely in Lk.’s mind. He represents Jesus as counselling the 
disciples in effective and unqualified aphorisms never to make 
money an occasion of quarrelling; if it be stolen from them, 
better acquiesce than retaliate and attempt to recover the loss ; 
if borrowed, neither money nor property is to be demanded back. 
To this passive ze, an active side is added; money is to be 
ungrudgingly lent 4 even to one's enemies. One does not need 


by Pilate (13 1-3) and the false charge of sedition (amo tas Г. 
28 5) made against Jesus by the priests; Galilee plays no part 
in his Resurrection stories. 

1 Lk.'s Sermon is less true than Mt.’s to the normal position 
of Jesus towards the future of God's reign on earth : in rightly 
reproducing the somewhat catastrophic side, which Jesus held 
in common with his age, he fails to give sufficient prominence 
to the inner spiritual side, which formed the real contribution of 
Jesus to the time. Hence the impression left by his Sermon is 
vivid but limited. See Titius, 177 /, 1858 

2 This is so far in keeping with the first preaching of Jesus in 
Galilee, which echoed the eschatological note of the Baptist 
(Mk. 114, Mt. 417234). Both ‘holy spirit’ (&ycor mvedua) and 
‘fire’ (тїр) are in the Sermon; but, particularly in Mt., the 
gracious heavenly spirit predominates, even although Lk. has 
little or nothing of Mt.'s sweeping anti-legal criticism. Both 
versions are, from different standpoints, to be regarded as ‘ good 
news’ (Mt. 423). 

3 The connection would be still closer if the wealthy 
Pp of тт, 24 J. were the cneniies of v. 27. 

On the religious economy of alms see 161-14, and contrast 
19233-1822 with Mt. 619. Like the Epistle of James, Lk. 
reflects the trading atmosphere of early Palestinian Christians ; 
the dangers presented by property and wealth to the faith 
(GosPELs, § 40) are vividly present to his mind. See Peabody’s 
Jesus Christ and the Social Life (1901), 197 f, and especially 
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to be rich in order to be robbed or to lend money ; but it is 
obvious that reiterated and prominent injunctions like these 
would lose mttch of their point, if the society to which they were 
addressed consisted of poverty-stricken outcasts. This enforces 
the view that 620 is not intended to describe the actual con- 
dition of the disciples round Jesus, to whom 6 27 С: is spoken. 

The third phase of the address (39-45) opens with some loosely 
set logia ; the thread upon which Lk. has strung them seems to 

be as follows. Turning from one's duty to 

6. Char- enemies, Jesus dwells on the duty, especially 

acteristics. of teaching and instruction, which one owes to 

the brethren. To give safe guidance (639= 
Jas. 5 19 /) one must be clear-eyed oneself; to give adequate 
and complete assistance to the untrained and inexperienced, 
one must be equipped adequately first of all (640). Self- 
criticism (6414) is the necessary prelude to any sincere and 
useful criticism of other people. It is the inner state of a man’s 
own heart (6 43-45) that determines the value and virtue of what 
he contributes to the world. See Mixes (col. 3098). 

Finally, the epilogue (6 45-49) in parabolic form (which ‘might 
constantly inhabit both the memory and the judgment,’ Sir 
Philip Sidney) sums up the responsibility of hearers; a stable 
character is built up not on mere verbal admiration of the 
teacher, but on practical obedience to such commands as he 
has laid down. 


Whatever be Lk.’s method elsewhere in dealing with 
his sourees, the Sermon exhibits traces of considerable 
freedom on the part of the editor, whose general 
characteristics of style, conception, and arrangement 
are fairly conspicuous in 620-49. Not merely in the 
beatitudes and woes (Feine, pp. 112-120), but through- 
out the whole, the Jewish-Christian circle retleeted in 
Lk.'s sources becomes visible and audible. Whilst 
Mt. reflects the early church under the strain of opposi- 
tion at the hands of Pharisaie religion, Lk. reveals 
indirectly the fortunes and hopes of Palestinian 
Christians, possibly within the Jerusalem-church (Feine, 
pp. 142-145) itself, under the overbearing rule and 
bitter animosity of the wealthy Sadducees (see Renan's 
7 Antéchrist, chap. 8). His sources vibrate with feel- 
ing similar in many points to that felt in the Epistle of 
James, Hermas, ete.) Formally, too, his pungent 
report of the Sermon is shaped into a homily, whereas 
Mt.’s is built up out of didactic pieces used by catechists 
of the apostolic age. 


In the Lucan beatitudes etc. (6 20-26), the poor (птоҳой) are 
first of all blessed (as already in 418 Jesus is represented as 
quoting Isaiah 61 т: and placing in the forefront of his mission 
— to preach the gospel to the poor’ [evayyeA(aac@at ттш ос ]), 
several of the Lucan Жабал legomena occur (e.g. yeAaw and 
oxcptaw), and in the introductory formula (émápas к.т.А.), as 
throughont the rest of the address, the style is predominantly 
Lucan. Favourite or characteristic Lucan terms recur; eg., 
kAaíew (тоге external than Mt.’s srev6ety), xarà rà avrà motety 
(6 23), mÀovatos, ийи, mapaxAnacs (024 of selfish worldly satis- 
faction, as opposed to messianic bliss, 225, cp 1025), €umdmAnpe 
(6 25, contrast similarly 153), meaw (021 153), was with ptc. 
(6 30 47 etc.), wAny (624 35), amactecy (6 30р12 20), азтоАан Barein 
(634), Kas (636), kóros (638), Ofotws (031, etc.), caAevo 
(in unique sense 6 38), éxwirtecy (6 39, cp Mt. 15 14), 10:05 (6 41, 
cp Mt.74; 644, cp Mt. 1233), epxer@at mpds (647 1426), 
Vmoóec£o (6 47 12 5), one instance of his preference for compounds 
with аит (6 38), te xv [ovx] (6 48), 8 xac (0 39), eic with dative 
(622A), the Hebraism iSov уар (023, etc., never Mt.), etrer-av 
бе (039, etc. ; Mt. 12 47 2), elev mapaßoàńv (6 30, etc., only Mk. 
1212), каї avTós (6 20, etc.), просеҳєсда: тєрї (628 Acts 815), 
iycaros of God (132 3575: 635), the common Lucan and Pauline 
constr. of the article (6 42 ; only in Mt. once, 7 3), etc. Notable 
hapax legomena are: àmeAnigovres? (035), Отерекҳуиро (038), 
més (038), TAnumUpNs (6 48), ткатт® (6 48), Ba8Uvo (6 48), ті. 
Өс. (0 48 14 25), соитітто (6 49), mpoa prryvuj c (6 48 /.), and руна. 
(049) In 627 / éx60poc and uiaobrres are paralleled а= in 17r, 


L. Paul's study (ZIVT, 1901, pp. 504-544), ' Welcher Reiche 
wird selig werden?’ Also Hastings’ DB 419 /. 

1 Cp the second-century interpolations in Test. Jud, 25; kat 
ot év птоҳеќа ё: Kuptoy mAovtiaOycovrat Kal oi év пера Xopraa- 
Oxcovrai . . . oi 82 ageBels тєгӨїтоит: Kai ayaptwAot KAav- 
сорта. The preceding saying (ot év Avmy meAevrücarres 
avagrýgovrta: èv хара) reflects an outlook alien to either of the 
synoptic versions of the beatitudes—a fact which incidentally 
confirms their historic verisimilitude. When the Sermon was 
spoken, Jesus had not yet emphasised his second coming or even 
his death : all the future for him and his lay within the horizon 
of his lifetime, as yet hardly clouded by opposition culminating in 
tragedy or delay. Even the allusions to excommunication 
from the synagogue and other apostolic ills do not obliterate 
this primitive feature, although they qualify it. 

2 The idea is one of several anticipated in Ps. Sol. (cp 5 15/:). 
See further, on the meaning, Reinach, Revue des études grecques, 


1894, рр. 52-58. 
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and ill-will] defined as speech (катар.) and act (ézrmp. ср т Pet. 
3816.2 Similar phrases recalling the apostolic age may be seen 
in the use of Lk.'s favourite (eleven times) аук mveñua (11 13), 
áya8omotecy (0 9 33 35, never in Mt. ; cp т Pet. 215 20 36 17), and 
8eu.éAcov. (6 48, cp т Cor. З то, etc.), besides phrases like ‘ Father’ 
‘pitiful’ (6 36, cp 2 Cor. 1 3), тарєҳє (6 29), Xápts (6 32-34, for 
Mt.'s ito6ós), auaptwAoe (generic for Mt.’s e@vixot, teAwvac), 
axaptatos (035—2 Гіт. 32; cp 813 with т Tim. 4 1), éAmigew 
(634, etc, only once in quot. in Mt. 12z:), and blind guides 
(6 39 = Rom. 2 19, which is perhaps a reminiscence of the logion). 
Similarly, the two other passages (11 1-4 9-13 1222-34) where 
Lk. has reproduced matter included in Mt.’s Sermon, show 
evident traces of the author’s style in favourite or characteristic 
expressions, such as :—avaords, àvac rávres (11 7 /:), ad’ )u.épav 
(11 3), mpés of address, very common in Lk. (11 x 12 22), elwey є 
(112 1222), «s with a noun (11 1 1216, etc., only once in Mt. 
1211), ós— where (11 1, never in Mt.), BaAAávrvov (12 33), etvac 
with prep. and art. (11 1). 


'These linguistie phenomena bring Lk.'s version of 
the Sermon into line with the rest of his gospel. It 
cannot be said that Hebraisms or Aramaisms are at all 
characteristic of the passage, and the inference is that 
Lk. has either translated from Q with a freedom which 
makes his rendering something of a paraphrase, or (as 
is more probable) that like Mt. he has edited and in 
part rewritten a Greek recension of Q. In this Q, 
to all appearanee, the Sermon lay between the choice 
of the Twelve and the healing of the eenturion's child at 
Capernaum (Mk. 313-19— Lk. 6 12-16. Mt. 8 5-13— Lk. 
71-10). Near (NW.) Capernaum and about midway 
in the Galilean period Jesus may be conjectured to 
have spoken this address. It is much less probable 
that Lk. had before him not merely the logia but also 
another independent document containing a discourse 
which he eonfused with the Sermon on the Mount. 

In three instances our eanonical Mk. contains logia 
equivalent to passages in the Sermon: on retribution 
424 — МС (зз) Lk (12374) 638; 

EE on saltless salt 9 soa = Mt. 5 13a Lk. 

* 1434, and on a forgiving spirit with 
prayer 1125 [26]= Mt. 6 14 /. 


The presence of these in Mk. may be due to a redactor of the 
primitive * Mk., who had become acquainted with the logia ; 
certainly the first two Marcan passages occur in extremely 
difficult contexts and are in themselves not particularly apposite, 
whilst the third is distinctly inappropriate to its surroundings 
(cp Mk.1123 from МЕ. 17 20). Even were this hypothesis 
rejected, however, it would not be necessary to presuppose 
Mk.'s acquaintance with Q. There may have been identical or 
substantially identical logia in Q and in the Petrine narrative 
which is practically equivalent to the primitive ‘Mk.’ There 
is no reason to believe that these documents were mutually 
exclusive, and it is natural to suppose that occasionally the 
‘ame logia in divergent historical settings and linguistic shapes 
lay in both: e.g., Mt.529 43 (Q)-188/ Mk.9434547; Mt. 
532 Lk. 1618 (0)= Mt. 199 Mk. 10117 Similarly it is possible 
that even within Q itself logia Jay in two different connections 
preserved from heterogeneous traditions. А capital instance 
is the saying on the lamp and the bushel, which is a pendant to 
the parable of the seeds (Mk. 421 = Lk. 8 16, Jülicher, Gæichnis- 
reden 28692; cp GOSPELS, 8 134, col. 1875), and also connected 
with a disciple-logion (Mt. 5 15, repeated and misplaced by Lk. 
in 1133). This seems on the whole a preferable hypothesis to 
that which would confine the logion to the former setting and 
make its employment elsewhere by Mt. and Lk. an arbitrary dis- 
placement and application. МЕ. 7 16-18 and 1233-35 form 
independent variations of a common idea rather than a doublet, 
and passages like 310-7 19 37=1234 2333 may reasonably be 
taken as reminiscences by a younger man of his first leader's 
phraseology. ‘These are cases where pure literary criticism 
requires to be conscious of its limitations. 


Happily, in the absence of direct parallels * to the 


1 Justin Martyr’s apology is offered (1 5) ómép tev ёк mavrós 
yévovs аиӨрӧтору adikws uigovuévov Kat AR 

2 Similarly, in expanding the warning against censoriousness 
(637 4 Mt. тт), Lk. redoubles it by adding caraéixagéyre (of 
which, as of aroàvw=]let off, Mt. 1827, Mt. is content to give a 
practical illustration 12 7), and presents the positive side as the 
special form which appealed to him, viz. charity in the sense of 
liberality or benevolence. The ground of v. 35 is shifted; 
charity now is advocated as certain to win ample return. 

V. Зо is textually suspect, however (om. D, Ss), and with 
v. 29 is probably placed here by the editor. 

4 The parallels in Jewish thought (e.g. Hillel, the Essenes, 
the Pirké Aédath, and the earlier wisdom-literature, including 
the negative form of the law of love) may be seen in Wünsche, 
J. Lightfoot, Wetstein, or Rodrigues’ Les origines du Sermon 
de la Montagne (for Mt.69-13 see Lorp’s PRAYER), and are 
worked out in more or less detail by critical editors. So far as 
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Sermon in the fourth gospel, the comparative phenomena 
of the third gospel enable us somctimes 


8. Mt.'s ; : : 
to analyse Mt.'s version of the Sermon 
Sammon a which is obviously c site, 1 its 
compilation. y composite, into its 


component parts. At least seven 
passages set in Mt. 5-7 appear throughout Lk. , although 
differently edited and applied, їй connections which are 
not merely superior but intrinsically probable from the 
historical standpoint. These are the logia on (a) coming 
to terms with an opponent (Mt. 525 f. = Lk. 12 s7-59),! 
(^) the model prayer (Mt.69-15— Lk. 111-4), (c) God 
and mammon (Mt. 624— Lk. 16:13), (4) worldly anxiety 
(Mt. 625-33 — Lk. 1222-31),? (e) encouragement to prayer 
(Mt. 7 7-11 = Lk. 11 9-13), (7) the narrow way (Mt. 
713f.—Lk.13823 A), and (g) the final rejection (Mt. 
721-23 = Lk. 1325-27). Upon the other hand, it must 
be admitted that Lk. is possibly inferior to Mt. in his 
setting of other four logia which occur in Mt. 5-7 (515— 
Lk аа е Кб сооз = Lk Gas, (G22 к= 
1134-36); although this does not imply that even Mt. 
preserves them in their original strata. ‘Two instances 
are neutral—that is to say, Jesus might have uttered the 
saying upon either occasion or upon both, so far as 
the evidence available is concerned (Mt. 513— Lk. 14 34, 
619-21 = Lk. 19337. ; so e.g., Lk. 6446 = Mt. 1233c, 64sc = 
Mt. 12345). In three instances of a doublet in Mt. 
affecting the Sermon (529 f. =188/. 532—199 and 7 19 — 
310 Lk.3g), the historie probabilities seem to favour 
that setting of the logion which is extra-Sermonic. 

The Sermon also exhibits several curious instances of 
transposition (e.g., the temptation-narrative Mt. 4 5-10— 


à Trans: Lk. 4 5-12, Jonah and Solomon Mt. 
asition m 1241 /. =Solomon and Jonah Lk. 113: f., 
күздө | ete.) in passages like Mt. 540 (ҳит. . . . 


КК de ek ION PHA a 
54244 (liberality and prayer) = Lk. 6283o (praver and 
liberality), 545  (sonship and reward) = Lk. 632-35 
(reward and sonship), Mt. 619 f. (moth and thief) = Ik. 
123a(thief and moth), Mt. 6 19 f. 33(treasure in heaven and 
seeking kingdom) — Lk. 1229 f. 33 f. (seeking kingdom 
and treasurein heaven), Mt. 628(neitherlabournorspin) — 
Lk. 1227 (neither spin nor weave [ Ti. WH™£-]), Mt. 7 16 
(grapes and figs) = Lk. 6 44 (figs and grapes). Such trans- 
positions occur throughout the threcsynoptists. lfliterary 
variety be considered too artificial a motive to explain 
their phenomena, we must have recourse to the hypothesis 
that such divergencies grew up unconsciously during 
the period of oral transmission, although the freaks of 


the Sermon is concerned, the resemblances only serve to 
accentuate the profound difference between Jesus and the 
contemporary piety of his age, even when he is using the latter's 
language and developing germs already present on the higher 
levels of the OT and of pre-Christian Judaism. Here, from the 
historical standpoint, Jesus appears engaged not merely in 
clearing away accumulated rubbish to permit the stream of 
piety to have free course, but in opening fresh fountains for ils 
supply as well as in disclosing a reach and flow for its waters 
larger than had been hitherto imagined— much less attained. 

1 As Lk. plainly reproduces the original setting of this logion 
(cp Weiss, Matth. Бост. 158 f-), and as Mt. 5 21-48 represents 
a homogeneous and fatrly coherent address, it is probably right 
to regard 5257 as an interpolation (e.g., Holtzmann, Druce, 
Réville). Its insertion was mediated by the well-known con- 
nection of debt and sin in the ethnic mind (4.77.7 10 «4, cp 
Mt. 61214 /). 

2 The unique ‘the nations of the world’ (rà 027 tod кбсџоу : 
Lk. 12 30), translating an Aramaic or Hebrew rabbinical equiva- 
lent (ora MSN, Dalman, Worte Jesu, 1 1447), is one proof that 
Lk. stands nearer than Mt. tothe original source. Lk.’s retention 
of Lk. 12 32 balances his omission of Mt. 6 34. Similarly the un- 
Matthean Aingdom of God in Mt. 633 (as in 12 28 19 24) shows 
that Q is reproduced here verbally, as by Lk.; ‘and the righteous- 
ness’ (kai туу бек. : cp Jas. 1 20) is an editorial explanation (like 
mpwrov) or gloss upon ‘kingdom.’ Even were the variant order 
adopted (47s righteousness and kingdom), still ‘kingdom’ would 
remain as the predominating term. Lk. 1231 1s plainly more 
faithful to the original. Cp Titius, 82. 

3 Lk. preserves, in an altered and somewhat expanded form, 
the original reference to unbelieving Jews. Mt., who applies 
the logion to antinomian adherents of Jesus (possibly ultra- 
Pauline Christians), is obliged to use the sequel elsewhere 
(8 r1 £= Lk. 13 28 /:), as it would not have suited his purpose in 
the Sermon. 
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memory do not seem quite adequate to account for 
inversions so repeated. Intentional or accidental, they 
are to all appearance destitute of signiticance. 
Assuming these results and continuing to employ 
the larger report as more convenient for the purpose of 
comparative analysis, we now pass to its divisions. As 
a working hypothesis we may provisionally surmise that 
the original scheme! of the Sermon in Q embraced (a) 
beatitudes, (2) a statement of Jesus’ relation to the 
Jewish law, followed by (с) a definition of his own nova 
lex, and (d) a warning against unreal, idle adherence to 
it and to himself. If Lk.'s devel spot (617) meant a 
plateau among the hills, a comprehensive designation 
of the Sermon both in Lk. and Mt. might be ‘the 
teaching on the hill-side' or ‘ the hill-teaching.’ 
(2) The divergence of the beatitudes in style and 
Spirit accentuates at the very outset the general variation 
of the two reports.  Lk.'s four beatitudes 
10, Ine followed? by four woes (after Dt 
ао o 6 ae | y ae woes | Er E 
and лов: A 30/200 Mts. eight stand alone, save 
or an expansion or application of the 
eighth. Lk.'s are more vehement (sec. pers. plur.), 
Mt.'s (exc. 511) employ the quieter third plur. Lk.'s 
order (poor, hungry, weeping, persecuted) differs from 
what verbally corresponds to it in Mt. (vor in spirit, 
mourners, meek,* hungry for righteousness, merciful, 
pure in heart, peacemakers, persecuted), much more 
his general atmosphere and colour. ‘The original 
Sermon in Q probably contained beatitudes and woes in 
the second person corresponding to those preserved with 
somewhat heightened ascetic colouring by Lk. ; their 
number it is impossible to ascertain with any certainty ; 
their nature is as elusive, except that it was less restricted 
and external than Lk.'s report (see below, on the 
audience). | Mt.5irf.—Lk.622/. is apostolie in its 
present form (ep for my sake, the Name, and terms of 
persecution 5) ; especially in Mt. 511 f. it is a comment 
such as Mt. loves, added here to lead over from the 
be ititudes into 513-16. 
As the crucial instance of the first beatitude indicates, the 
discrepancies of the two reports run back not only to the pre- 


dilections of the final editors, but to variant renderings of the 
vernacular in Q : mrwxot and ramewot are B's equivalents for 
Duy in Is 617, a passage applied by Lk. elsewhere to Jesus 
and his career (417 ©, where Mt. places the Sermon), and mpaets 
is similarly used. — Mt.'s beatitudes, therefore, represent varia- 
tions upon the leading idea of ‘the poor being blessed ’—‘ poor’ 
being the devout lower classes in the таш. Lk.'s rendering is 
truer to the letter, Mt.'s to the spirit, of the orizrinal8 No 


1 Feine (‘Ueber das gegenseitige Verháltniss der Texte der 
Bergpredigt bei Mt. und bei Lk., JPT, 1885, pp. 1-85) finds 
the original Sermon in Mt. 5 3-10 17 20-22 27 / 33-48 61-6 16-18 
71-5 12 15-18 21 24-27. The Hebrew and Greek reconstruction 
attempted by Resch (Aussercanon. Parallelterte, 1893-7, 
262-65 81-102 113 f 362-98 101-6; Die Logia Jesu, 1898, pp. 
18-29) traces the Sermon in 51-6 11. 20-22 27 f. 31 33-350 37-48 
7 1-5 12 16-18 20/ 24-27 ; whilst Wendt's outline consists of Lk. 
620-26 Mt. 5 17-20 21-24 27-294 31-42 712 543-47 Lk.634 Mt. 
5 48 0 1-18 7 1-5 15-19 7 21 (Lk. 6 46) 24-27. 

2 Fourfold woe in En. 954-7. Ss. om. Lk. 6 254, xaryptic- 
sévos . . . атоо до, and softens beatitudes from second to third 
person plural. See J. Weiss, Predigt Jesu, 179-187. 

3 Or seven (as c.g., 4 Esd. 7 78-09. where seven woes follow), if 
5 106 (=5 34) 15 supposed to mean a fresh start. It is quite 
fanciful to see a counterpart to the decalogue in ten beatitudes 
(Delitzsch, Edersheim). On Mt. 5 3, with its secondary form, 
cp Klépper, ZIF T, 1894, рр. 175-191, with the essay of Kabisch 
in St. Ar. (1896) 195-215; on the general superiority of Lk.'s 
report, Adeney, Æ-rpos. 5th ser. 2 301-376. 

4 The alternative order (meek, mourners) even if better 
attested, would not affect this point. 

5 'There was a reasonable ground for anticipating persecution, 
although Mt. either ignores or fails to emphasise it, in tlie recent 
arrest of Jesus’ master (Mt. 412), as well as in the conflict 
which had taken place between Jesus and the religious 
authorities (JEsus, $8 22/7). The Sermon by no means portrays 
the flush of an absolute Galilæan success. See 8 6, n. 1. 

6 Lk.'s fundamental idea is (cp Feine, 25-35) that no satis- 
faction will be got in the present age, such are its contradictions 
and oppressive manners ; Mt.'s view is, no satisfaction will be 
got in this or any age of the world, since the inner needs of the 
soul cannot he satisfied outside of God.  Lk.'s report suits the 
original situation better. But Mt.’s is truer to the central teach- 
ing of Jesus; his beatitudes give rich and vigorous expression 
to the purest ideal of the Christian consciousness, even although, 
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doubt, language such as that preserved by Lk. would appear 
ambiguous and unsatisfactory to those who had lost touch with 
the primitive situation in which the words were spoken, or who 
had not the same intellectual sympathies. M.'s version, figura- 
tive and traditional in its use of language hallowed by religious 
associations, would appeal to a larger circle. 


(2) The attitude of Jesus to the Jewish law would 
naturally form a cardinal topic in any such inaugural 
11. festa address, especially as popular curiosity 
: have been already whetted and 
and the law. 111 y 

misunderstanding created by the con- 
flicts between Jesus and the religious authorities. The 
prospect of a revolutionary attitude upon his part towards 
the law must have stirred hopes and fears alike un- 
founded. But the original form of the passage in О 
scems to have been expanded by Mt. and abbreviated 
by Lk. The latter had an obvious motive for omitting 
anti-legal polemic from his narrative as unsuitable and 
irrelevant to his audience; his familiarity with most of 
the logia underlying Mt. 513-16 17-20 21-48 is proved by 
his reproduction of several elsewhere in more or less apt 
situations (see above, $8 /.). Mt. 521-2427 f. 31-48, there- 
fore, is in all likelihood substantially reproduced from 
Q, filled out by the incorporation of two logia from other 
places (25 / 29 /).1 From this passage in his edition 
of О, Lk. has merely taken the climax ? (z.e., the super- 
seding of retaliation by unstinted love), in order to pre- 
serve the distinetive assertion of the new law. The 
linguistic variations seldom affect the sense of the parallel 
passages materially. Nor does the catechetical form of 
Mt.'s version with its careful structure, reproduced from 
the church catechism of Q, imply that Jesus did not use 
such a method of instruction. He taught as a rabbi. 
The apostolic churches arranged and used his sayings 
for catechetical purposes, but in this Jesus had to some 
degree anticipated them ; the five commandments of the 
lawgiver in Mt. 521 J. may well be a specimen of the 
preaching which Jesus already practised in the syna- 
gogues,? where part of the service consisted in the read- 
ing of OT seriptures from the law and the prophets, 
followed by comments (Lk. 417, ep Acts 1315 ; Schür. 

Hist. її. 263 f. 81). Cp SYNAGOGUE, $$ 8 fF 
The transition from the beatitudes into the relation of 
Jesus to the law was probably mediated in Q by logia 

r corresponding to those substantiall 

12. Mt. 513-16. aaa in Mt D 13-16 17 20) upon the 
sphere and function of those whose character had just 
been described, as well as upon the personal attitude 
assumed by their leader to the conventional religion. 
Whether 513-16 in whole or part belonged to the original 
Sermon is doubtful. Were the Sernion addressed to the 
Twelve (so, eg., Hahn, Resch, and (Lk.] O. Holtz- 
mann), the passage would be quite in line with 1041, 
where the Twelve are also prophets (ep 512 and 513). 
Even with an audience of many disciples, as Mt. and 
Lk. both deseribe the scene, the appropriateness of 
the passage is defensible (the prophets as in Jas. 5 1o f. ). 
The connection of 512 (Lk. 623) and 517 is excellent ; 
but the intervening sentences may have been an aside 


upon critical grounds, they may not justify their claim to be 
regarded as the prelude to the historical Sermon. 

1 Possibly v. 23 are also foreign to their context, as that 
stood in the original Sermon. The superior position of 5 32 at 
199 might, but does not necessarily, involve that 531 / did not 
belong to its Sermonic context. The omission of 547 (with К, 
Ss.) would contribute to the terseness of the context. 

2 Thus failing in the Sermon to establish (with Mt.) the his- 
torical continuity of Jesus with the religious tradition of the 
past. Не had done this already and otherwise (116) But 
with Lk. the disciples of Jesus within Judaism have ‘somewhat 
to become’ rather than ‘somewhat to cast off,’ in taking their 
course of obedience to him. 

3 On the significance of this early ministry among the syna- 
gogues of Galilee (Lk. 415 444=Mk. 139 Mt. 423), which was 
interrupted and checked by the scribes, see Bruce, With Ofen 
face, £o-106 (1896). * Great temporary popularity, little perina- 
nent fruit’ sums up its effects; but, as the Sermon indicates, it 
enabled Jesus to come to an issue with the current legal religion, 
besides inducing him to turn his attention specially to the sus- 
ceptible disciples (катта) who showed some capacity of mind 
and soul for the new teaching. 
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(for which Mt, has prepared by the words rods трӧ 
beady), after which Jesus resumed the tenor of his speech. 
Function depends on character, and privilege implies 
responsibility ; the disciples are an Israel within Israel! 
whose raison d'être is to permeate the people as a whole, 
instead of preaching an esoterie piety or an Essene-like 
retirement. ‘The horizon of Jesus was primarily Judaism 
at this period (Rom. 157-9) ; with a high and devout 
consciousness of his mission, which was partly to be 
achieved through his adherents, he sets himself and 
them (in these logia) to the regeneration of Judaism.? 
Whatever be the origin? of 142, the logia 13 and зда 
(15-16) may quite well have lain side by side (otherwise 
GOSPELS, $ 134) in the original (cp the Roman proverb, 
nil sale et sole utilius), though not exactly in their present 
form. The traces of editorial handling, however, do not 
affect the substance of the passage ; its parts fit in here 
at least as well as, if not better than, in their arrangement 
by Mk. and Lk.; and as a whole this didactic piece 
vindicates its position in the Sermon. If any ' definite 
historical situation’ (Weizs.) needs to be sought for the 
passage, its present site affords a motif of sufficient 
psychological and historical iniportance, 

Whilst 517 20 is not only an authentie saying but also 
in its proper place as a vindication of Jesus against the 

suspicion of laxity and undue mildness 
о raised * by his Dus daring attitude to 
the law, 518 f, is widely accepted as representing a 
Jewish-Christian gloss which evidently (cp its partial 
retention in sharper form by Lk. 16:7, Mt.’s бта being 
secondary, Dalman 4-5) belonged not merely to Q™t 
but to Q. See GosPELs, $$ 344, 112¢, 128e; Feine, 
рр. 25-35; also Moffatt, Æistorical New Testament 
(9) 1901, pp. 645 /.). 

The aim of the OT religion, as expressed by the phrase *the 
law or the prophets,' 5 was to be realised by Jesus in the higher 
Christian ‘righteousness’ (6ikatog vn), not (as 18 imply)through 
the permanent validity of the Mosaic code with its statutory and 
ritual elements, although the more conservative circles of Jewish 
Christianity believed that the latter was not merely legitimate 
but essential to the new faith. It is one thing to say that the law 
contained a divinerevelation ; it would have been quite another 
thing for Jesus to say that the Mosaic law (Leviticus and all) with 
its injunctions had still a future and a хб. The very qualifica» 


tions and repudiations of 5 21-44 indicate the irrelevance of 5 187 
to the original context.6 On the other hand, 5 1720 define not 


1514, with an instance of Mt.’s partiality for ‘the world’ (6 
kógpos), reflects (as it stands) the universalism which forms опе 
trait of Mt. Originally in Aramaic the logion had a range con- 
sonant with the historical situation of Jesus and the disciples (so 
vns, 13=land, not earth). Cp Dalman’s Horte Jesu, 1136 144. 
The selection of the twelve shows that Jesus already contem- 
plated a vocation on the part of his disciples, which was not 
confined, of course, to the Twelve (cp Lk.339 Mk. 938. Un- 
fortunately Mt., who preserves the logion on vocation, omits to 
narrate beforehand the incident which helps to elucidate its 
aptness. 

2 It is needless, therefore, to regard 513-16 (with Réville, 
2128-130) as a patriotic address to the Jewish people ideally 
represented by the crowd, whom Jesus exhorts to be faithful to 
their historical vocation and to show themselves worthy of their 
religious superiority to the surrounding world. No direct preach- 
ing as yet (except for the Twelve? МК. 117 = №. 419); only 
the expression of an upright and exceptionally pious life. Cp 
Titius, 12-17. 

3 The Oxyrh. Logion 7 (‘a city built upon a high hill and 
established cannot either fall or be hidden’) blends 5144 and 
724 f, and 514-16 was known to the author of the Pastorals 
(1 Tim, 525) as well as to Justin (4 fod. 1 16). 

4 Perhaps already in his younger brother James, who appears 
in tradition (cp von Dobschütz, Die uxchristlichen Gemeinden, 
112 /. 272 f. [1902]) as an austere and strict Jewish Christian ; 
certainly jn the Scribes and Pharisees, who felt themselves re- 
sponsible for defending the faith against unsettling tendencies. 
Even the disciples may already have needed a warning of this 
kind against rash inferences from sayings like Mk. 2 22c. 

5 Unless (Wernle) ‘or the prophets’ (ў rovs mpopýras) be ап 
editorial gloss (om. Clem. Hom. 3 51). But if Paul could appeal 
from ‘the law’ to ‘the law and the prophets’ for anticipations of 
that ‘righteousness of God’ which was realised in the gospel 
(Rom. 321 7), surely Jesus could have done the same. Chry- 
sostom’s discovery of a certain reserve and guarded tone in 517 
(oikovouía Xóyov) is imaginary. Оп ‘the righteousness of 
Christ's kingdom’ (Mt. 517 И), cp Dods, #.rfos. 4th ser. 970 f. 
151 f, also Gardner's Explor. Evangelica, 102,7 

6 Asitstands, however, 5 17-20 reflects Mt.'s apologetic temper, 
especially in its effort to show the Jews of the Diaspora the 
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merely the theme of the Sermon but the permanent attitude of 
Jesus towards possible abuses and misunderstanding of his :ospel 
(cp Klépper, ZIVT, 1896, pp. 1-23). The critical attitude Xs a 
reformer finds it necessary to assume towards orthodox opinion 
and habit in order to clear the road for positive and healthy pro- 
gress, is generally mistaken for mere iconoclasm ; he is impugned 
as a mover of old landmarks, and one of his first and hardest 
duties is to show that valid change and advance in religion only 
knit the bonds of moral claim more tightly on the conscience. 


(c) The abruptness with which the wova Zex is intro- 
duced in Lk. (627-36) contrasts unfavourably with the 


fine climax of Mt. (543-48)! which comes 
14, The : à 
after à smooth and clear series of anti- 
theses to the traditional legislation (21-42), 
In Mt. 5 43-48, which Mt. has correctly preserved as the 
kernel of the Sermon, the new ‘righteousness’ already sketched 
is elucidated with respect to (i.) murder and anger (21-24) ; see 
КАСА and Syneprium.2 The form of denunciation (ёродоѕ with 
gen. of punishment or punishment’s source, in Mk. 829 of the 
crime) is said to be common in inscriptions against guilty persons 
in Asia Minor (Rams. vf. 710 55 7); v. 237 reflect Palestinian 
Christianity previous to 70 A.D. and emphasise the duty of recon- 
ciliation as paramount, superseding even the claim of sacrifice. 
Cp Epict. Diss. 210, Sif you go and blame your brother, f tell 
you, you have forgotten who you are and what you are called ' 
(z.e. a brother}. ‘The same inwardness breathes in the treatment 
Gi.) of adultery and divorce? (27 /: 31,4); cp Gosrkts, 8 14547 
MARRIAGE, § 6. (iii) Laxity in oaths (33-37), as well as in 
marriage, had already been checked by the Essenes, and 34/4 
is a Jewish commonplace (cp, besides Wetstein, ad ѓос., Charles 
on Slav. En. 49 т, also Harnack or Conybeare on Acta A fallon. 
6). А remarkable parallel from a pagan inscription of the Kata- 
kaumene is cited by Rams. Z7 10109, and Doughty (Ar. 
Des. 1 264-269) notes the frivolous, lavish use of oaths among the 
Arabs. (iv.) ‘Retaliation superseded by beneficence’ (38-42) is 
put in characteristically Oriental and paradoxical form, though 
Epictetus also (Diss. 3 22) teaches the cynic to practise forbear- 
ance, and when flogged to love those that flog hin, even yield- 
ing his body to the free pleasure of anybody. (v.) Love to one's 
enemies (43-48), with prayer for them, constitutes the distinctive 
spirit of the new reign (cp v. 20 with v. 46,2); the divine ideal is 
magnanimity, which Jesus inculcates on his adherents as their 
duty ; in short a ‘love imperturbable' (Beyschlag), which is not 
deterred from serving other people by their ingratitude or active 
opposition;* but finds its motive in ardent desire to be like God, 
and its method in instinctive activity, not in punctilious per- 
formance of set duties, See LoviNGKINDNESs, § 4, und 
NEIGHBOUR, 
Lk.'s indifference to the critical attitude of Jesus, 
which dictated his omission of the logia corresponding 
to Mt. 521-48, leaves him with a report of the лота lex (6 


27-36) which is, upon the whole, less admirably arranged 9 


new law. 


spiritual continuity between esteem for the Law as an ethical code 
and devotion to Jesus its ‘end’ (réAog) ; see Wernle, Z.V ЛИ, 
1900, р. 47. This tendency has led Mt. to preserve traditions 
and logía which often seem rather alien to the catholic spirit of 
hisown mind. See Manchot, 2707. Monatsh., 1902, pp. 211-227. 

1 ‘This is not by any means an ideal such as could be derived 
from the hopes of the future cherished by the Jews, or from their 
law; it is in the truest sense the possession of Jesus alone’ (О. 
Holtzmann, Leken Jesu, 192). Whilst this is true of 5 48,5444 
is not unparalleled; cp, e.g., Seneca (de Benes 426, ‘si deos 
imitaris, da et ingratis beneficia ; nam et sceleratis sol oritur, et 
piratis patent maria’), and, earlier still in Judajsm, Ecclus. 4 10 
(‘Be as a father to the fatherless. . . . So shalt thou be as a son 
of the most High’). See О. Holtzmann, Veutest. Zeztgesch., 
(1895) 226%, Lightfoot, PAilippians, 283-287, and HC 161-62214 7 

2 On 522, Field's Оил Narvic. (pars tertia, 1890), 3-5 ; and 
for Lk. 635, Z//d., 59. Тһе opprobrious terms of Mt. 522 may 
have been actually thrown at Jesus by the Pharisees and their 
followers in the heat of controversy. 

3 When these are treated separately, the antitheses against 
the Scribes fall into two sets of three (521 f 27 f. 31^; 33. 38% 
43./:), followed by three anti-Pharisaic in 6 1 ^ 5 /. 16 £, followed 
by three othersin 714 4 12. Et is doubtful whether this trim 
scheme was present to the mind of the editor of Mt. ; but even if 
it was, the arrangement seems artificial rather than spontaneously 
natural, and forms one reason for doubting whether the con- 
nection of 63-18 with what precedes is anything more than 
literary. The last-named passage is certainly less spontaneous 
than, e.g., Mk.1124 И 21822, But the methods of Christ's 
teaching were versatile, and whilst the passage is misplaced and 
possibly edited, it seems hardly safe to argue back to * ecclesi- 
astical piety’ as its basis (Carpenter, First Three Gospels), 
1890, p. 356). Я ЕА 

4 Another genuine reflection of this evangelic tradition occurs 
in the two logia (preserved by Jerome) of the ‘Gospel to the 
Hebrews’: (а) et nunquam læti sitis, nisi cum fratrem vestrum 
videritis in caritate, (7) inter maxima ponitur crimina, qui fratris 
sui spiritum contristaverit, Jesus left it to common sense to 
apply the logion on indiscriminate charity ; the necessary quali- 
fication is explicitly appended in Pid. 1 6. 

5 Resch suggests for 640 a place in the address at the Last 
Supper (after Mt. 2028 Mk. 1045). At any rate б 39 f. 15 irrele- 
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and less definite in content (cp, e.g., sinners for pagans 
and ¢ax-gatherers, xpnotdés [635] for Mt. 545, sons of 
most lligh! for Mt. 548, the omission of 538 f. 4143). He 
has taken Mt. 5444 (in its logia form), expanded it 
(6 276-282), and reproduced Mt. 5444-47 in his own style, 
substituting for 45 logia (029 /.) roughly answering to 
Mt. 5394-40 42. Starting afresh from 5444 he expands 
it independently, though Mt.'s climax? (548) becomes 
with him a transition to what follows (6367), and love 
is not thrown into relief against the background of 
formalism. The variations in expression are seldom 
significant ; the main alteration of colour is robbery 
(Lk. 629) for legal proceedings (Mt. 540) as an oppor- 
tunity for displaying the habitual mood of disinterested 

іохе, 3 
Тһе law of unflinching love carries with it, as а 
corollary, abstinence from  censoriousness (Mt. 7 1-5 
15. Mt. 6 1-18 Lk. 637 7. ^ f. ООМА, however, has. i 
terpolated two long sections at this point: 


or (i.) an exposure of the Pharisaic praxis 
(61-18, incorporating unchronologically the Lord's 
Prayer; see LORD'S PRAYER and Cary, 114-120), 


which is undoubtedly genuine but misplaced, and (ii.) 
an appeal against worldly anxiety (625-34), which Lk. 
(indifferent to the former) has preserved elsewhere in a 
superior context (1222-31 f. ), where it is followed by the 
more positive logion on heavenly treasures (1233 f. = 
Mt. 619-21) used by Mt.* rather aptly to connect 618 
and 625.5 "The catechism (i.) upon a Christian's duty 
to his neighbour, his God, and himself (expressed in 
rhythmic form, 62-4 5f. 16-18), which has a title,9 6r, 
and a logion, 67-92, introductory to the specimen 
prayer, 694-13 (r4 /.), deseribes the trinity of normal 
religious practices for an early Christian, —alms (ALMS, 
8 4; COMMUNITY OF GOODS, 8 5 ; ep GASm. Z/G 634), 
prayer? (see PRAYER, 88 6-7), and fasting (FASTING, 
§ 4) —the two latter combined in zd. 8 and Zest. Jos. 
3, еіс. (ii.) The following counsel ® of idealism formed 
a unity in Q (Lk. 1222-34 = Mt. 019-34). The significant 
element in the material peculiar to Lk. is и? perewpi- 
боде (EV ' Be not of doubtful mind ' : 122g), the more 


vantly introduced ; its logia are correctly placed by Mt. (15 14— 
Lk. 639, 1024 A=Lk.6 40). [tis difficult to discover (with Hahn) 
seven commandments in 627-38, or four parables in 6 39-49. 

1 On this term see Che. O7’s. 83,4, Dalman, 1624, Z/C1 342. 

2 The supposed originals рер or 425, of which тЄАєго$ and 
о{ктєрдшу are held to be variant translations, do not seem con- 
vincing. On Lk.'s superior connection in 6 36 37 see Bousset 82 4 

3 The original form of the heatitudes, the presence of traits 
denoting social oppression and an atmosphere of strain, even of 
worldly perplexity, together with the absence of Mt. 6 25-34 from 
the Sermon, render it impossible to regard it as the echo of a 
Galilzean idyll with pastoral charm, although Mt. lends itself to 
this impression of summer teaching among the hills. On the 
real state of Galilee and its population, see GALILEE, § 6, Schür. 
fist. it. 13-8. It is remarkable that the polemic of the Sermon 
omits any reference to the Sabbath question, upon which the 
bitter enmity of the Pharisees had already come to a head against 
Jesus (Mk. 36 Lk. бтп). Mt. prefers to postpone the Sabbath 
disputes unhistorically (12 1-8 9- 14). 

3 "Phe real treasure (ti 4 6 тв) is secured, not by ostentation, but 
by inwardness and single-minded devotion to God.  Unfeigned 
and undivided desire for heavenly wealth (619-24) is sure of 
satisfaction (cp Ja. 1 5-8), whatever else fails. 

5 The gap is further filled up by means of logia (622-24) 
which—to judge from their erratic and less happy situation 
(11 34-36 16 13) in Lk.—seem to have had no historical setting in 
О. See Eve (col. 1453), also Wernle, Synoftische Frage(1899), 

4, and О. Holtzmann's Leben Jesu (280-2). Mt. 624 1s echoed 
in т Cor. 1020 f., and cited in 2 Clem. 6 1, Orig. с. Ces. 815. 

6 The possible interpretation of ‘righteousness’ (8uxatoa irn) 
as ‘alms’ (éAequoavrm : 2 Cor. 9 9 / = Ps. 1129) would make 61 
specifically part of 6 2-4. 

7 *'The house of God abhors much speaking. Pray thou 
with a loving heart; the petitions of all are in secret. He will 
do thy business, He will hear that which thou sayest, and accept 
thine offerings’ (from the Azi papyrus, Ex. T 0537). Prayer, 
fasting, and alms in Tobit 128. 

8 Epictetus, in urging the same trust in providence, adduces 
the odd consideration that runaway slaves (not birds or flowers) 
get a livelihood somehow (2 ss. 19320) It is one trace of a 
certain historic fitness in the evangelic sources or their editors, 
that figures drawn from the vine (Judza's characteristic plant) 
are confined to the Judzan ministry, whilst the corn flourishes 
naturally enough in the Саггал tradition. See Bousset 44. 
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accurate because simpler form of 31 (= Mt. 633), апа 32 
(originally between Mt. 633 and 34). Upon the other 
hand, 1233 is Lucan, generalised in order to introduce 
what follows ; 26 is possibly editorial (om. D); while 
Mt. has preserved 634 and the trner Zu/Aer in 626. 

Of these two pieces (i.) is less certainly than (ii.) foreign to 
the original Sermon; 6 1-6 16-18 might lie conceivably between 
the anti-Pharisaic 5 21-48 and 71-5 (so, e.g., Neander, Keim, 
Weiss, Feine, Bruce), but it has all the appearance of an inde- 
pendent piece, And 7 г-5 flows readily out of 5 43-48—50, e.g., 
Resch after Keim, who regards 6 19-34 as the nucleus of the 
inaugural popular Sermon (also 7 24-27) which he strangely sees 
combined with a later sermon to disciples on the Law. 


In 637-42 Lk.'s expansion of Mt. 72a is secondary 
and his insertion of 639 /.! (between 38c = Mt. 7 22 and 
41 — Mt. 73) only confuses the original context. Other- 
wise this injunction to pursue a quiet, inoffensive life (cp 
Test. /ssach. 3)? lies visibly enough behind the sub- 
ordinate linguistic variations of the two reports, and in 
Mt. closer to the original. Jesus speaks in the figura- 
tive and proverbial language of popular wit against the 
vice of censoriousness, suggested by the Pharisaic type 
of character. Lk. thinks rather of the inner life of the 
churches, and applies the warning specially to niggardli- 
ness or lack of ‘charity’ in the narrower sense of the 
word (Ecclus. 29 ro f. etc. ). 

The loose series of sententious aphorisms in Mt. 
71-143 has no connection with the Sermon; 76 is 
evidently an erratic boulder (possibly apostolic), 7 7-11 
should follow 69 f. (as Lk. 119.) or 633 f., and 712 
connects with 542 (as Lk.63:: Holtzmann, Wendt) 
better than with 7 r-5 (Weiss), although as it lies it is 
meant to round off 517. Similarly 713 f. belongs to a 
later context (Lk. 1323 /.); Mt. has inserted it here for 
dramatic reasons as а logion suitable for an opening 
address, adding some expansions (7 dmdy. eis тӯи 
AT QXeiav, 7 атату. eis т. wr) to bring out his customary 
eschatological interest (cp Dalman, 130 /. ). 

(d) The finale of the Sermon, a warning against 
spurious forms of discipleship (Mt. 7 164-27 = Lk. 6 43-49), 

has been expanded by Mit.’s insertion of 

16. The ; ; à B 

finale, 22 apostolic logion against false prophets 
* (715, which 16а connects with what follows) 
and another logion (7 21-23) presented by Lk, in its true 
setting (1326 f. ). The latter, which represents Jesus as 
Messianie arbiter of human lives, is plainly proleptic 
and cannot have been uttered before 16:6/.; like 
several other passages of the kind, if not apostolic (cp 
2 li.219, etc.) it is an unhistorical anticipation (at 
least in its present form, for ‘lord’ [кїрє] ete. in Lk. 646 
may represent some Aramaic or Hebrew term for 
' master’). Cp GosPELS, $ 20 (1v. ).. On the other hand, 
Lk.645 is not specially homogeneous with its context 
(cp Mt. 1235), and Mt.'s opening (7 164-18) is superior. 
‘The identity and outline of the closing parable are quite 

1 Neubauer quotes а Galilaan proverb similar to 6 39 (Studia 
Biblica, 152, n. 3) буз corresponds to Oxyrh. Logia 1, and 
637 echoes a saying of Hillel. Мо doubt many of these say- 
ings were suggested to Jesus by what he had heard on the lips 
of Galilæan neighbours and during his recent tour throughout 
the synagogues. i 

2 Ср Jas.411 4 On Lk. 641 Cheyne quotes from a satirical 
poem in the Arabian Hamiisa 5 37: ‘I indeed see in thine eyea 
beam set across, and thou marvellest if thou beholdest in mine 
eye a mote’ (Exp. T 4 402). 4 

3 Resch groups 76 with a later set of logia on the service of 
the kingdom, following the agraphon ‘be ye wise bankers’ 
(yiveoOe Sdxtmor tpamegtrac: cp r Thess. 521a) and 1 Thess. 
5215-22. The lapidary style of Mt. 7 1-14 represents one char- 
acteristic method of Jesus as a teacher, derived from the gnomic 
literature of Judaism and practised by most rabbis of his day. 
The other method, resembling that of the prophets, was a longer 
impassioned harangue, with sustained appeal and thrust. These, 
with the dialogue-method, represent the characteristic styles 
adopted by Jesus, the Sermon being a combination of the first 
two. 

4 For instances of this famous figure In the first century, cp 
Test. Asher 1, Test. Abrah. 11, and Epict. Diss. 2 11 322; 
for the roads of Galilee, GASm. //G 4254 

5 Lk.’s sole mention of ‘false prophets’ (Wevdompodyrat : 6 26) 
tefers to the past; in keeping with the ‘political’ or social ten- 
dency of his eschatology, he omits this trait in describing the 
apocalypse of Jesus (Mt. 2424 Mk. 1322). 

6 According to the Talmud (Neub. Géog. du Talm. 185, 
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recognisable under the characteristic style of each editor, 
Mt.s version being superior in accuracy, The im- 
pression of originality and authority produced by the 
Sermon (Mt. 7 28 f.) naturally corresponds to the weight 
and length of it in Mt., who has transferred to this 
place what Mk. (122) and Lk. (432) narrate as the 
result of Jesus' earlier teaching in the synagogue. 
Much of the diseussion upon the audience of the 
Sermon is misplaced. The dual nature of its contents 
ө —now touching disciples specifically, 
17. Audience. now broadening out to the public— 
together with the deliberately dual deseription of its 
hearers (which is not the result of composite tradition), 
may serve to indicate that too rigid a distinction is 
usually drawn between teaching (d:dax%) and preaching 
(кїрь уна) at this early period of Jesus’ ministry. The 
alternative ‘disciples or crowd’ is as imaginary as the 
harmonising expedients are unsatisfactory. А solution of 
the problem is visible when the colloeation of crowds 
(блог, 5xXos) and ‘disciples’ (ua8wraí) in the description 
of the audience (Mt. 51 f. 728 f. Lk. 019 f. 7 1) is held to 
imply that in ©) the ‘diseiples’ were not the restricted 
inner circle of the twelve, whose election preceded the 
Sermon, but a wider circle of adherents more or less 
devoted to the new prophet. His instructions they 
followed, and to his teaching they professed attention 
and obedience. This ordinary sense of 'disciples' 
(иабзтз; cp Mt. 1024 Acts бг ete.), as employed 
if not retained by Mt.) and Lk., would cover people of 
varied enthusiasm and position (ep Mt. 1042 Jn. 666), 
and even men with extremely imperfect ideas of what 
their new faith involved (Aets 191-3). The characteristic 
which distinguished them in general from the ordinary 
multitude was sympathy with the propaganda of Jesus 
—due in many cases to gratitude for the healing re- 
ceived from him—as well as a disposition to favour the 
new religions leader, Naturally the line between 
' disciples' and ‘crowd’ would not be rigid; although 
there had been a certain sifting which helped to define 
the groups more clearly, they did not always lie notice- 
ably apart as yet, like oil and water. Among the 
crowd there were usually some who were attracted by 
other motives than mere curiosity or the desire to range 
themselves behind a fresh and promising and popular 
guide; these Jesus in the Sermon and elsewhere? 
designed to reach and win.? Partieularly among the 
'quiet in the land,' susceptible and devout souls un- 
spoiled by the hot fanaticism of Galilee with its semi- 
political zeal for God, or by the chilling formalities of 


Stud. Bibl. 1 52), Galilaans were noted as wandering preachers 
who excelled in expositions of the biblical text, couched in 
parabolic form. Whilst Lk.’s access to a Jerusalem-cycle of 
traditions or even sources enables him to give Jerusalem a con- 
siderable róle in the account of Jesus’ early days, as indeed 
suited his literary predilections, Mt. singularly ignores the 
capital. So far as Mt. is concerned, Jesus had never been 
there when he delivered the Sermon; his ministry had been 
purely Galilean. Jerusalem in Mt.1-4(cp 45) is merely in- 
different if not antipathetic to Jesus (2 3), though susceptible to 
John (8 5, from Mk. 1 3). 

1 Mt.’s characteristic ‘to disciple’ (ua6qreew : elsewhere in 
NT only in Acts 14 21) includes (28 16-20) instruction in the words 
of Jesus (e.g., 5 21 £) as the norm of life (cp 621-24); in 27 57 
the word is substituted for ‘awaiting the reign of God,’ in the 
description of Joseph of Arimathza, and the important logion 
of Mt. 1352 indicates the continuity and advance of Jesus' 
teaching (Dalman, 57). Thus the conception of discipleship, 
especially in Mt., corresponds to the aim of the Sermon (as in 
Mt. 5-7); it means adherence to the teaching of Jesus as the 
consummation of Judaism and the independent rule of a new 
faith. See further J. Weiss, Nachfolge Christi (1895) 2-13. 

2 Cp Mt. 231 and Mk. 8 34 (Lk. 923, yet Mt. 1624), although 
thelatter allusion to the crowd has its own difficulties (Carpenter, 
227, Wrede, Das Messiasgeheinnis in den Evangelien, 1901, pp. 
138/.) Тһе less determinate conditions of Jesus’ actual 
ministry may, of course, have been somewhat sharpened in the 
process of tradition. 

3 Куеп although Jesus is proleptically represented in the 
Sermon as Messianic judge, the fidelity of the evangelic sources 
appears in the fact that as yet the adherents or disciples are 

ointed not to himself but to God as the supreme object of 
Imitation (cp Xen. Mem. i. 63, dsmep kai trav &AAov ёрушу ol 
&баткаАов тойс цабутӣѕ piunràs avrov àmobeuvíovauv). 
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the Pharisaic legalism, Jesus seems to have found 
congenial spirits. 

This unobtrusive piety of the ‘meek’ (725, or OP) is 
sketched in Enoch 108 7-10, and its resigned semi-ascetic temper 
breathed through circles of pre-Christian Judaism outside Es- 
senism ; see Ps. Sol. 513 4, the Assumptio Mosis, the character 
of Simeon and Anna in Lk. 2 and of Nathanael in Jn. 145-49 
(Rhees, /BL, 1898, pp. 21-30), and the later zzrassueti et guies- 
centes of 4 Esd. (1142), with the suffering lower classes of James 
(1927, etc. ; Spitta on Ja. 25). The picture of poor and needy 
ones sketched in the earlier wisdom-literature and apocalypses 
of Judaism reveals a disposition which had certain aftinities with 
that of Jesus and yet was capable of development under his 
hands. His patient endurance, as taught to these people in 
the Sermon, was equally devout, but more cheerful ; alert rather 
than resigned. With the quietists, as with the Essenes, Jesus 
stood in evident if partial sympathy ; they were the Gottes- 
freunde of the age. Affinities, however, do not imply alliance or 
dependence, and the data of the gospels referring to the Gali- 
lean period show that Jesus drew adherents from all classes, 
particularly from the poor, but not to the exclusion of that 
middle class which, as Graetz argues (//istory of Jews, ЕТ 
2151 /:), was not conspicuously lacking in piety or morals and 
might have echoed honestly the young ruler's apologia (cp also 
Mk. 12 32-34). See NAZARETH, 8 2, Pour, 8 2. 

At any rate, the Sermon assumes most of the funda- 
mental principles of the religious consciousness ; it was 
not addressed to a people ‘sitting in darkness,’ much 
less to the twelve. Neither esoteric, nor official, ner a 
eall to repentance, it may be presumed to have reached 
an audience of people morally disposed (owing partly to 
temperament and eircumstances, partly to his preaching) 
to start on the new road, if they had not already started, 
people whose eardinal need was encouragement and 
instruction upon the diferentia of their new course. 
That Jesus taught the eontents of the sermon during the 
course of several days (JESUS, § 12), is not impossible. 
The real Sermon, however, is short enough to have been 
delivered upon one occasion, and the gospels plainly 
intend to convey this impression of a single address, 
although the indefiniteness of Q and the evident absenee 
of supplementary oral tradition did not permit them to 
sketch any eoncrete situation for it in time or place. 

Perhaps the outstanding features of the address, from 
the point of view of historical and ethical progress in 

: : Judaism and primitive Christianity 
ye Е ои (ISRAEL, $ 93), are (а) the close union 
бп * between the mutual love of man and 

man, and the devout aspiration of the soul towards 
God ; (4) the genial tenderness with which the eon- 
ception of God is developed, free from rabbinic 
intellectualism or mere nationalism; and (с) 'the 
spiritual nomism' (Toy), which conserves the moral 
essence of the Law and at the same tinie frees it from 
legal dryness (Jesus, $$ 11-13, 17 /.). ‘The last-named 
point is of cardinal importanee to the historian, as the 
pivot upon which the relation of Jesus to Judaism finally 
turned. ‘The expansion of the law quantitatively 
amounts,’ as Baur remarked, ‘to a qualitative differ- 
enee.’ There is no reason to doubt that even during 
the Galilean period Jesus was conscious of issues in 
his message which transeended the current and tra- 
ditional environment of religion among the Jews. But 
revelation, like nature, is never brusque. As yet the 
transition had not become so acute as it did at a later 
stage, and one main concern of Jesus in the Sermon, 
while defining and urging the new revelation with 
perfect decisiveness (Brandt, Die Evangelische Geschichte 
u. der Ursprung des Christenthums, 1893, pp. 449- 
455), is to avoid needless misunderstanding and prevent 
his freer views from being abused to the detriment of 
morality. Both in the apocalyptic and in the nomistic 


l Cp L. Jacob, Jesu Stellung zum mosaischen Gesetz (1893). 
The sensitiveness of Jesus upon this point has been already 
noticed (see above, § 13). Max Nordau quotes Mt. 5 17 as the last 
word in his exposure of modern Degeneration (ET 1868, p. 500); 
it is to him a profoundly penetrating maxim upon the truth that 
‘whoever preaches absence of discipline is an enemy of progress. 
The preservation of such logia in Mt. and Lk. was necessary in 
view of their audiences in the Diaspora and the outside empire, 
to whom the Law was an ethical ancient code. Now that the 
Pauline strife had passed, the later generation (cp 1 Tim. 187.) 
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tendencies of the age he found support.! Neither of 
these wholly anticipated his genius, and to neither did 
he yield himself; yet in each material lay ready for the 
new reconstruction of religion to which, in ‘the Sermon 
on the Mount,' Jesus is represented as having for the 
first time seriously addressed himself. 
In addition 10 the essays and monographs already cited, con- 
sult the critical editors on Mt. (especia liy Veiss, Das Matthäus- 
, evang. и. seine Lukasparallelen, 1876, pp. 
19. Literature. 130/ 2027, also in Meyer's comm. ,(9) 1898; 
and Die vier Evangelien im berichtigten 
Text, 1900; Schanz, Aon, tiber des Ev. des heilig, Mt, 1879, 
рр. 156-246; Baljon, Comm. of het Eo. van Mt., 1900), or Lk. 
(Schanz, Korun. über das Lug, des heilig, Lucas, 1883; Godet, 
Comm. sur lévangile de S. Luc,3) 1888; Colin Campbell, 
Crit, Studies in St. Luke's Gospel, 1890, pp. 209/.; Hahn, 
Das Hug. des Lukas, E ya dà Weiss in Meyer's 
Сотт. (8) 1892; A. Wright, S7. Luke's Gospel [190]), or both 
(de Wette, хее. Handbuch zum NT 166-113 253-58; Holtz- 
mann, //C vol. 1.4) 1901; Bruce, Ærpos. СЁ. Test. vol. i. ; G. 
L. Cary, Znternat. Hidbks. to NT [1900], 195-238), besides the 
patristic annotators of whom Augustine (de sermone Domini in 
monte ; Bened. ed. tom. iii.) and Euthymius Zigabenus are the 
most penetrating. The subject is handled by most writers 
upon the biography of Jesus—e.g., Keim, Jesu von Nasara 
(ЕГ) 8 12-39 281-335; Neander, Lz/e of Christ, 1837 (ET), pp. 
240-256; Didon, Jésus Christ, 1316-339; Renan, Fre de Jésus, 
ch. 10; A. Réville, Jésus de Nazareth (1897), 229-60; Weiss, 
Leben Jesu (ET 2139-152); and O. Holtzmann, Leben Jesu 
(1901), 185-193. On the religion and ethics of the Sermon, see 
Baur's Das Christenthum и. die Christliche Nirche der drei 
ersten Jahrhunderte (1853), ET 127-36; Harnack, Dogmen- 
geschichte (KT 1154); Weizsückers Das apost, Zeitalter? 
(ET), 135A 246% 554; Ritschl, Die altkatholische Kirche 
(18525, (57705 Mackintosh, Christ and the Jewish Law 
(1886), 84-108; Wellh. Уос of Hist. of Israel (3), 1891), 
207/.; C. Н. Toy, Judaism and Christianity (1890), 415 /. ; 
Denney on ‘ Law in NT’ (Hastings’ DB 323-83) ; besides Zece 
Шото, chs. 10-13 ; Edersheim's Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah, 1, ch. 18; Pfleiderer, Das Urchristenthuim (1887), 
489-501, cp 432-435; Tolstot’s famous Л/у Religion, chs. 1-6 
(1884), and lavet, Le Christianisme et ses origines (1884), 
442-60. On the critical question add especially Holtzmann, 
Die Synoft. Evang. (1863), 174-178, and JVeutestanientliche 
Theologie (1807), 150-160; Bovon, Veudest. Théologie (1893), 
2377J.; Briggs, Messiah of Gospels (1894), 171. ; Bruce, Fhe 
Kingdom of God (9), 1893), 1-12 e? passim ; Bartlet on Matthew's 
gospel, Hastings’ 83 296-305; Robinson, Saviour in Newer 
Light id) 1898, 92 14643 Wernle, Die Anfänge unserer 
Keligion (1901), 23-69 et passim; Wendt, Die Lehre Jesu 
(2, 1901 ; and generally the essays by Schürer (Die Predigt 
Jesu in ihrem Verhiltniss zem AT, 1882), Bousset (Jesu 
Predigt in ihrem Gegensatz zum Judenthum, 1892), Balden- 
sperger (Das Se/bsthewusstsein Jesu(2), 1892, pp. 1287). Burton 
(^ Ethical Teaching of Jesus in relation to Ethics of Pharisees 
and ОТ, Bibl. World, 1897, pp. 198-208), and J. Weiss (Die 
Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes,2) тосо). Special monographs 
by Jehnichen (2786), Pott (1789), Tholuck ((5), 1872), Achelis 
(1875), Steinmeyer (1885), Ibleken ((2), 1890), H. Weiss (1893), 
Gore (1897), Heinrici (Beiträge sur Gesch. и. Erklärung des 
NT: ?2, die Bergprediet, 1899), and F. Grawert (Die Bergpredigt 
nach Matthius auf thre dussere u, innere Einheit, etc., 1900). 
On the Sermon in the later literature of the age see GOSPELS, 
$$ 83-107, James (Erisrr.k), § за, and the patristic citations 
collected by Resch in his Parallel-Texrte. Prof. В. W. Bacon's 
thorough monograph, The Sermon on the Mount: its didactic 
purpose and literary structure (1902), and A. Wabnitz's essay 
on the Mount of the Sermon, Revue de Theol. et quest. ref. 
1902, p. 285 / were published since this article was written. 
J. Mo. 


SERON, the commander of the Syrian army belonging 
to Antiochus Epiphanes, who was defeated by Judas the 
Maccabee at Beth-horon 166 B.C. (1 Macc. 313-24, 
CHPWN [ANV] ер Jos. «dz. xii. 71, ©з» [Pesh. ], 
seron [Vg. ]). 

SERPENT. Serpents abound in Palestine, as well 
as in Egypt, in the Sinaitie peninsula, and in the Arabian 
desert (Doughty, Ar. Des. 1328). The OT 
writers use eleven different words for serpents 
of one kind or another. Tt is often difficult to determine 
which species of the order Ophidia is meant, and yet 


1. Names. 


could regard the Law with equanimity, and, indeed, it was 
advisable to emphasise Jesus’ positive approval of it to avoid 
misconceptions. 

1 The apocalyptic was not wholly destitute of a legal basis, 
for a right to the, Messianic bliss frequently was traced back to 
куу to the Law. No, on the other hand, did the Law 
entirely reject a Messianic outlook. So Ehrhardt (37 A rightly, 
as against Baldensperger's thesis. See further W, Mackintosh, 
The Natural History of the Christian Religion (1894), 133- 
225, and Caird's Evolution of Religion, 288 f. 1377 
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clearness requires that we should vary our renderings, 
and not translate all these eleven words ‘serpents.’ 

I. nyay, "Аней (Ódus Job2016; domldes, 15. 306; 
Baoirloxos [Aq. £xióva, Sym. Th. dois], Is. 595 +), EV 
VILER, which is also the rendering of £xióva in NT. 
The root of the Hebrew word (and its cognate in Arabic) 
mcans to utter a groaning or hissing sound: the verb 
mya occurs once in OT (Is. 4214) in reference to the 


groaning of one in pain! That 'ep/'e4 as well as Ar. 
af à means the ‘viper,’ was shown long ago by Bochart 
(//ieroz., Bk. ili., chap. 2); the deadly nature of the 
viper's poison well suits the allusion in Job 2016. 
Objection has been taken to the mention of a viper 
issuing from an egg (Is. 5954): but it is to be re- 
membered (1) that vipers are in a sense oviparous, the 
young being hatehed at the moment of birth, and (2) 
that such Hebrew words as 'ef/'eh are not like scientific 
terms for genera and species, and may easily be extended 
from the animals they properly denote to others which 
externally resemble them, 

2. 200012 'apháàr, rey ‘oni (Dt. 3224+), and z. еч, 
RO “лі (Mi. 727 T), ‘they that glide on, or into, the 
earth'—a phrase which needs no comment. Cp 
ZONHELETH. 

3. пайа}, wm; (many times: © everywhere фи, 
except Job 2613 Amos 93, where ópákwv), EV ' serpent’ 

the most general word (probably used also in Ecclus. 
2515, where the Greek translator has so strangely taken 
the wrong meaning of 7j —' head' should be ' venom’ 
[see GALL]). 

Its connection with the verb tjm (Gen. 80 27 445 15 Lev. 1025 
1 K. 20 33 etc.), which means ‘to divine by omens,' is obscure :2 
a plausible theory is that of Boch. (/Zizroz. 1 3), that the verb has 
obtained this meaning because of the belief, widespread in 
antiquity, that the serpent possessed the power of such divinatlon, 
and that this power could be gained through contact with serpents 
(as in the case of Helenus and Cassandra) or by parlaking of 
their flesh. Against this it is urged by Robertson Smith (Journ. 
PRI M 115) that the noun 22/7 is confined to Heb., whilst the 
verb is common to all the Semitic dialects (cp Barth, 2.5, 48). 
In any case, considering the common use of the root in Arabic 
and Syriac (72. 113 /.), we cannot suppose, as has been held (e.g. 
by Lag. Uebers. 188), that the verb isa denominative from näta 


and so referred primarily to whispered incantation, connected 
with the idea of the serpent's A7zss.8 See Divination, # 3 [3]. 


We find 21/41 combined with other terms in the 
phrases (a) náZàf sdrdph, у ving (ёфиѕ барат, Nu. 
216; 6dus дакуои, Dt. 815), ' fiery serpent’; see below, 
9 ; (^) л. Філал, m cn (Job 2613 dpdxwy атостіттѕ 
Is. 271 Sus pevywrt), AV ‘ piercing serpent,’ RV ‘swift 
serpent’; and (с) л. ‘dkalhithon, перу ving (Is. 27 1, фи 
скоћ№ӧѕ), ‘crooked (RV™s ‘winding’) serpent.’ Both 
epithets are applied to the mythical Leviathan in Is. 271; 4 
the reference in Job is similar. See LEVIATHAN. 

4. arviny, 'aksnb (Ps. 1403 [4], t dorldes, ep Rom. 313 
[Aq. probably BaeiMokos]), ‘adders.’ This word, which 
in form resembles the word оозу, ‘spider,’ seems in 


the Mishna to denote a klnd of spider, perhaps the 
tarantula (Lewysohn, Zool. des Talmuds, 309; Levy, 
ANH ИВ, s.v.), and was so understood by Rashi in the 
single instance where it occurs in the OT. But the 
authority of nearly all ancient versions (the Arabic 
renders 'vipers') and of the NT citation (Rom. 313) 
is in favour of the rendering ‘adders’; and, as Bochart 
has shown (///eroz. 35), this rendering harmonises with 
its probable derivation from the root represented by Ar. 


1 In Syr. the verb ís used for the bleating of sheep. : 

? naÁs is the Ar. term for infaustus; but whether it 15 
legitimate to connect this with en is doubtful. See We. 
Heid O 142, n. 1. 

3 Lag. (ЛЛ. 1230; cp Barth, ZS 48) identifies 32 with Ar. 
дапаў This seems very plausible, though данаў is used for 
flies and worms as well as serpents (cp We. Afefd.(?) 152). A 
shiny black serpent (Zamenis carbonaria) of Palestine, often 
carried about in bags by dervish serpent-charmers, is called 
hinds (PEFO, Jan. 1894, p. 29 /). 

3 Smend (4A TIV 42:3) thinks that two different creatures 
(Spdxwy and õpis) are meant, This seems unlikely. 
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‘akasa, to ‘invert’ or ‘turn round,’ as describing the 
motion of a serpent.) ^ 

5. пг, péthen (domls, Dt. 8233 [Aq. Вас:Мокоѕ), Job 
2014 Ps. 584 [5] Is. 118; dpdxwy [Aq., Sym., Th. doris] 
Job 20316; Вас:М№оскоѕ [Sym. probably daris], Ps.9113 +7), 
EV 'asp'or 'adder.' 'The word evidently denotes a 
highly poisonous snake, perhaps of the cobra kind (cp 
Arab. dathan ; Forskal, Deseriptiones Animalium, 15). 


The particular sort intended cannot be determined. There is 
no ground for connecting the name (Boch. 3 5) with Greek тубир. 


6. yay, ерат (15. 1429,1 ёкуоуа dowidwy), АУ 
'cockatrice, RV ‘basilisk, EV™s- 'adder.' From Is. 
1429 it appears that зерлі denotes a more deadly 
animal than dda, though itself less formidable than 
sara ph (see Dillm. ad Zoc.). The Vg. renders regulus, 
and it is possible that the fabled ‘ basilisk’ is intended ; 
but the *asps' brood’ of the LXX seems equally likely. 

7. pas, SP nT (Exyova domidwy, Is. 118; йстідєѕ, 
Is. 595; kepáorgs, EV ‘adder,’ RV™8- ‘basilisk,’ Pr. 
2332; 's ovina, Spets [cp no. 3] &avarotvres [EV], Jer. 
817,31), AV *cockatrice, RV “basilisk,” EV ‘or 
adder’ except in Pr. 2332 where ‘adder’ is in the text. 
Perhaps, as Tristram (МАВ 275) and Cheyne suggest, а 
large viper like Daboia xanthina (FFP 147) is intended 
by both s/f% ёл and the kindred sépa. CpCOCKATRICE. 

The eggs mentioned in Is. 595 are an objection to this 
identification. Hence the cat-snake (AZZwrogAis vivax, now 
called Zarbophis fallax) has been suggested by Furrer (ZZ IV B(2) 
14234); and this, it is true, may formerly have extended 
S. of ‘N. Syria The eggs of the monitor lizard J'arazws 
niloticus (still eaten) would produce creatures fairly like vipers. 

8. nep, 222202 (éxivos, Is. 8415), AV ‘great owl.’ 
Ar. &afasa means ‘to spring,’ and Ar. £affüs (—msp) 
and its fem. Zaffüsa are both quoted (P. Smith, 7es. 
Syr. 1375, Lag. Uebers., 89) as meaning a kind of 
serpent. 'The etymology would suggest some rapidly 
springing snake, such as Aryx jaculus (FFP 146); 
though the 2/2505 cannot be either this or (RV Bochart, 
Ges., etc.) the ‘ arrowsnake' (dkovrias: cp Lucan, 6675 
‘Arabum volucer serpens’ and 9822 ‘jaculum vocat 
Africa’), since only pythons 'hatch'' (Is. Z.c.). 

The context of Is. 3415 would be appropriate to any ovi- 
parous species; but there are no pythons now in Palestine or 
Babylon, nor are they known to have lived in Persia or Meso- 
potamia in historical times, being confined, with one exception, 
to the Palzotropic and Anstralian regions (cp Houghton). 

@ and most ancient interpreters confused 2/0602 with £ippdd ; 
but etymology and context show them to be distinct. АУ» 
‘great owl’ is not supported by etymology or ancient tradition 
(see Boch. ii. 311); but there is force in the contention that a 
bird is suggested by the description (Houghton, Acad., 1886, 
1292/.; Post, Hastings’ DB 3 637). 

9. Б Sdrdph (Nu.218), ne ony (Nu. 216 Dt. 815), 
and npiyy atv (Is. 1429 306) The rendering ‘fiery 
Serpent’ of EV is due to the derivation from mw, ‘to 
burn’ which still remains the most probable explanation 
of the name. 


The name thus refers either to the fiery appearance of the 
serpent and especially of its eyes? or to the inflammation 
caused by its venom, Оп the relation of the sáràphs to the 
seraphim of Is. 626, see below, § 3 (e). 


Io. jb'es, JepAiphón (éyxadyjpevos, Gen. 4917 T), EV 
renders ‘adder,’ AV™8- *ayrowsnake, RVm£- ‘horned 
snake,’ the Cerastes (see § 2 [2]), ср Ar. sif: 

II. [im fannin (Ех. 79 10 12), RV™ ‘Any large 
reptile’; Ps. 9113 RV, AV ‘dragon’; Deut. 3233 (EV 
‘dragon’; Dr. 'reptiles') ; ep DRAGON. 

As we have seen, snakes are no rarity in Palestine, a 


1 For final 3 cp Ar. tha‘lab =>ysvi, ‘fox’; see SHAALABBIM. 


2 [In Ps. 9113 we may donbt the combination ‘lion’ (oni) 
and ‘adder,’ ‘young lion ' (£3) and ‘dragon.’ O's én’ астіда 
presupposes 2ПЇ (cp 2 above), and in Job 4 то 69's 8paxóvrov (for 
DDI) presupposes C'523, an otherwise unknown word for ‘аѕр' 
(Syr. £urfa).—t. x. c.] 

3 Here Aq. seems to render pysy in one edition by Вас‹Аѓс- 
«ovs, and in another by axomevovrae ; Sym. by movnpovs. 

4 An Arabian poet (Tarafa, AZu‘al/. 83) speaks of the * бегу 
head of the serpent ' [G. Jacob, A /fara?. Parallelen, то]; cp also 
Verg. Aen. 2210, Ardentisque oculos suffecti sanguine et igni. 
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country which, by climate, soil, and geographical position, 
iswelladaptedtosustainalargeophidianfauna. ‘Tristram 
enumerates thirty-three species, of which 
the most venomous are :—(a) The Naja 
haje, or Egyptian Cobra, found in Southern Palestine 
and common in Egypt. Its habit of swelling and 
flattening its neck when irritated, and gliding along with 
its posterior two-thirds on the ground, its head and 
neck being erect, are well known. И usually forms 
part of the stock in trade of snake charmers, and it is 
said that the cobra is readily thrown into a rigid or 
mesmeric condition, which G. St. Hilaire says is induced 
by pressure applied to the neck. ‘The remaining 
venomous snakes all belong to the family Viperida. 
They are (4) Cerastes cornutus (hasseéquistii), the horned 
viper, which is exceptionally poisonous ; it frequents 
the sandy deserts of South Palestine, and hides in Ше 
sand or in the hollow caused by a horse's or camel's 
foot (Gen. 4917). It is an object of great terror to 
horses, and is thought by some to be the asp of 
Cleopatra. (с) Vipera lebetina, syns. VW. euphratica 
and адога xanthina. (d) 1. ammodytes, the long- 
nosed or sand-viper, mainly nocturnal and found on 
hills. (e) Echis carinatus, syns. £. arenicola, found in 
the desert near the Dead Sea. It is said to produce a 
characteristic hissing or grating sound by rubbing its 
serrated scales together. А. E. S. —N. M. 
(a) The art of serpent-charming, still practised in 
Egypt, Palestine, and India, was known to the ancient 
Hebrews (see Ps. 584 /. Jer. 817 Eccles. 


2. Species. 


3. Magic, 
10:: Ecclus. 1213 Ja. 37), who, how- 
folk-lore, and ever, like the dervish snake-charmers 
mythology. 


of to-day, found venomous serpents 
deaf to incantations (cp PAFQ Jan. 1894, p. 29 /.). 
In Ex. 79-12 (P) we hear of Moses and Aaron turning 
their rods (by the divine power) into serpents, and the 
Egyptian magicians (did the original story say, 'the 
таріеіапѕ of Misrim '?—see Moses, 8 6) performing 
the same feat. The converse cf this (serpents stiffened 
into rods) is still common (see above on the cobra) with 
Eastern jugglers. ] however, so far as we know, only 
told of Moses turning his rod into a serpent (see Ex. 43) ; 
its supernatural power must surely (in the oldest form 
of the tradition) have excluded the competition of the 
Egyptian sorcerers, though it is true that in the end, 
according to P, ‘ Aaron's rod swallowed up their rods.’ 
Cp PLAGUES (TEN), 8 4. 

(2) Another element in Hebrew folk-lore was probably 
а veneration for the supernatural character of certain 
serpents. Of course we need not credit the Israelites 
with the full Arabian superstition respecting serpents. 
On the other hand, we can well imagine that much was 
popularly believed in Israel which has found no record 
in the OT (the names Dragon's Well, Serpent's Pool 
[Ios.] and Zoheleth confirm us in this view; see 
DRAGON, 8 4) Those who regard the narrative in 
Gen. 3 as of native Palestinian or even Jerahmeelite origin 
(see 8 4) may therefore be excused if they look for 
illustrations of it in Arabian folk-lore. Тһе most 
accessible sources of information are Robertson Smith's 
Rel Sem. (see 120, 133, 168 n. 3, 172), and Well- 
hausen's Reste Arab. Heid.) 152 ff. 

In the light of these facts it becomes very natural that the 
serpent in Gen, 3 (or rather the Satay within it) should know 
the qualities of the fruit of the sacred tree. He might indeed 
conceivahly have been regarded as the spirit of the tree, for such 
a spirit would become visible in serpent form. Or until lately we 
might plausibly have held that he was originally thought of 
as the protective Sa(uwy of the Havvah-clan (serpent-clan ; on 
Wellhansen’s theory as to Eve, compare Evi, Hivirks, and 
PARADISE, 8 12. The present writer now regards this theory 
(once so natnral) as definitely set aside. Not less certainly may 
we affirm that the serpent of the Paradise story was neither a 
skaifán nor the Satan—i.e., neither one of the pernicious snake- 
dæmons called shaitans nor the Jewish-Christian Satan who is 
the shaitàn par excellence.\ 


1 According to Sprenger, Goldziher, and van Vloten (in Feest- 
bundel aan Prof. de Goeje, 1891, p. 38 7) shaitiin is an old 
Arabic word. This is extremely plausible, bnt it is possible 
that corrections have been introduced into old texts by Moham- 
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(c) The belief (implied in Nu. 219) in the power of a 
serpent of brass to check the ravages of venomous 
serpents can also be illustrated from Arabic sources. 
Kazwini (2373) tells of a golden locust which guaranteed 
a certain town from a plague of locusts, and of two 
brazen oxen which checked a murrain among cattle.! 
More remote is the consideration that the serpent was 
the symbol of the divine power of healing, and sacred 
therefore to Asklepios. 

(d) The belief in the special wickedness of a person 
who has died from a serpents bite, ascribed to the 
'barbarous' people of Melita in Acts 283-6, is well 
illustrated from the experience of Doughty in Arabia 
(erc Des v3 js 

(е) On the flying saraphs of Is. 1429 306 much need 
not be said. We find them again in the dragons of 
Arabia mentioned in 4 Esd. 1529, where their wings are 
apparently represented figuratively as chariots, and their 
hissing (so RV, reading s/ézlatus for sie flatus, with 
Bensly) is said to be borne over the earth. They are 
among those fancy creatures with which folk-lore peoples 
desert regions where, as .\Sur-bani-pal says, ‘the birds 
of heaven fly not, and wild asses and gazelles do not 
feed’ (А 2221). ‘To this day the folk-lore of the 
fellahin of Palestine recognises such creatures (PZ FQ, 
1894, p. 30)—as indeed Herodotus (275), giving credence 
to travellers’ tales, had long ago recognised them in 
Arabia. Delitzsch remarks (Gez.(9 gg) that the * flying 
seraphs' have their counterparts in the SERAPHIM, 
with which Wellhausen agrees (Ar. Heid. 153). 

(7) The serpent (мд) at the bottom of the sea, 
mentioned by Amos (93), might also until lately have 
been explained from Arabic sources. The legendary 
sea-serpent or итін (= Heb. tannin) of the Arabs is 
described in such a way as to show that the waterspout is 
the phenomenon referred to? (Маѕпаї 1 266 f ; Kazwini 
1:3:2/.; Damirili86 f). Recent investigations, how- 
ever, leave the present writer no doubt that the ' serpent’ 
of Amos is a pale reflection of Tiàmat, the famous mythic 
enemy of the Light-god ?(see CREATION, DRAGON). It 
need only be added here that the Babylonian Tiàmat is 
represented in two forms: (r) as a composite monster, 
with tail, horns, claws, and wings (‘like the mediæval 
devil,’ Sayce),4 and (2) as a serpent, and that, according 
to Fr. Delitzsch,’ the serpent form considerably pre- 
dominated. As early as 1500 B.C. we find Tiamat 
described in a Babylonian inscription as a ‘raging 
serpent’ ®—evidently the conception is similar to that of 
the serpent-myth which had almost faded away for a 
time when Amos wrote, and when unknown narrators 
produced the story of the brazen serpent in the wilderness 
as an explanation of the so-called NEHUSHTAN (g.v). 

In conclusion we have to speak briefly of certain 
other serpent myths, and to return to the subject of 
the narrative in Gen. 3. Such myths were specially 
abundant in Egypt and Babylonia. Among guardian 
serpents in Egypt may be classed the uræus (obpatos, 
Egypt. ‘аха; asp or cobra), represented on the erowns 
of the gods and of the Pharaohs, which was endowed 
with a mysterious vitality, and was supposed to vomit 
flames when angry; also those which were kept in 
shrines in temples? and were the embodiments of the 


medan scholars. We. (//erd.(?) 158) compares the substitution 
of El and Bosheth for Baal—a theory, which, however, seems to 
need some qualification. 

1 G. Jacob, -4/fara&. Parallelen zum AT (1897), p. 11. 

2 WRS (AS 176, n. 3) comparing Ps. 145 7, * Ye dragons, and 
all deeps,’ where ‘dragons’ is in the Hebrew fanninim. But 
the reference here seems rather to he to a class of animals 
(Gen. 121, AV ‘whales,’ RV better ' sea-monsters '). 

3 Observe that ГА, which in Ezek. 293 is fitly rendered 
‘dragon,’ is used by P as a synonym for JE's Url; Cp Ex. 
7 9 10 12 (дракор) with 715 43 (оф). 

4 Smith-Sayce, Chaldean Genesis, 113. 

5 IWeltschoffungsepos, 126. 

6 A'Bii.1143. J 

7 See the ode to Thotmes ILI. (7. 9), Brugsch, GA 354; 
cp Maspero, Dawn of Civilisation, 265. М 

8 Cp the Hebrew seraphim, The second of the two hiero- 
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tutelary deities, and open-air sacred serpents protective 
of districts,! besides the fairy-tale serpents which 
mariners professed to have seen in the Fortunate Isles.2 

Besides these, we hear of the sacred Sata-serpent of the other 
world, which describes itself in these terms, ‘| am the serpent 
of many years; I am buried and born (again) continually ; Гат 
the serpent at the utmost ends of the world ; I am buried and 
born ; I renew myself, I make myself young continually.’3 Of 
the evil serpent Apopi enough has been said elsewhere (see 
DRAGON). 

In Babylonia it is sufficient to mention the symbolic 
serpent of Ea (the god of the deep and the atmosphere), 
who was early connected with Babylon and the 
Euphrates—itself called the ‘river of the snake.’ This 
is an example of the beneficent serpent. But there was 
also an ' evil serpent'—the ‘serpent of darkness ' and ‘of 
the sea '—and it would not be unnatural if this serpent 
of darkness were often identified with the dragon Tianiat. + 

We now return to Gen. 3. Is it sufficient to explain 
the part played by the serpent (25) from the war 
with hurtful creatures naturally referred 
to in an imaginative picture of man's 
early state? Surely not. In the story 
on which Gen. 3 is based (it is no doubt only a very pale 
retlection of it which we possess) the serpent must have 
been a mythological one. The facts of Arabian folk- 
lore (see § 3 4) are favourable to this view, and Jensen 
(A’osmol. 227) finds a suggestion of it in the Babylonian 
Flood-story, which makes Pir-napiitim give a fragment 
of the sacred plant (called ‘In old age the man becomes 
young’) to Gilgameš, from whom it is taken by a 
serpent, Here, however, the serpent (representing the 
jealous-minded gods) grudges the man the attainment 
of immortality ;5 the counection with the serpent of 
Gen. 3, suggested by Jensen, is surely as precarious as 
the theory of the late George Smith (Chaldean Genesis, 
ed. Sayce, 88), energetically opposed by Oppert, Halévy, 
and Tiele, that the temptation was represented on a 
certain Babylonian eylinder. Indeed, though the ' tree 
of life' in Gen. 2 3 (which must be the original sacred 
tree [cp Rev. 222] of the Hebrew legend) is of Baby- 
lonian and not Iranian origin,® it by no means follows 
that the story of the serpent tempting the woman comes 
from Babylonia. We have as yet no evidence that the 
Babylonians had a moralised Paradise-story, and it is 
conceivable that the writer of Gen. 245-32, (one of the 
later Yahwists) may have drawn from different sources. 
What these sources are, may now, with some confidence, 
be conjectured. See PARADISE, § 6. 

The immediate source of the Paradise-story, including the chief 
details about the serpent, was most probably Jerahmeelite—i.c., 
the N. Arabian kinsfolk of the Israelites, a part of whom had 
entered Canaan before the Israelites, while a part remained in 
N. Arabia and in the Negeb, where they became to a large ex- 
tent the religious tutors of the Israelites (see Moses, 88 6 /7.), had 
a Paradise-story upon which the Israelitish tale is based. It is 
no doubt true that the Phoenicians (influenced, as Philo of Byblus 
rightly states, from Egypt) recognised the serpent as the symbol 
of wisdom and immortality ;7 but this does not warrant the 
theory of a Phoenician or Canaanitish origin of our narrative. 
And if an ultimate Babylonian origin for the detail of the serpent 
(as a friendly adviser, not as a tempter) be thought probable, 
yet we need not look to the Babylonian Paradise for its germ. 
Ea, the god who formed and was specially interested in man, 
and who was also the lord of wisdom and bringer of culture to 


Babylonia, was imagined, not only as a fish (cp the culture- 
bringer Oannes in Berossus), but sometimes as a serpent. 


A primitive form of culture-myth may have reached 


4. Serpent in 
Paradise. 


glyphic papyri from Tanis (ed. Petrie; Egypt. Fund, 1889) con- 
tains a list of all the sacred titles of agathodzmon serpents іп 
the larger Egyptian temples. 

1 See the illustration in Maspero, Dawn, 120. 

2 See the tale of the shipwrecked mariner (Maspero, Contes, 


135/7). 
3 Brugsch, Myth. u. Rel. der alten Aegypter, 180, cp 103. 

1 See Sayce, 77/65. Lects. dn 

5 Maspero, Dawn of Civ. p. 587. 

6 Gaokerena, the Iranian ‘tree of life,’ may perhaps be 
ultimately of Babylonian origin, 

7 Eus Pref. Ezv.110 зо (on the serpent called Agatho- 
dæmon); Tò wor Tò Tvevj.arucoTaTOV TavTwY TOV ёрпєтбу 15 one 
of Philo's phrases. 

8 The name Oannes probably conceals the name Ea (so 
Tiele). 
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N. Arabia in which this divine serpent brought the 
knowledge of useful arts, and out of this crude material 
Iiebrew moralists may have constructed the episode of 
the serpent in Gen. 3. It was natural that the sea- 
serpeat (Ea) should become a land-snake, and that its 
divine character should disappear. 

At any rate, the serpent is not to be identified with 
the pernicious serpent called by the Iranians Azi-Daháka, 
which 'sprang like a snake out of the sky down to the 
earth to blight ( Ahuramazda's) creation,’ nor of course 
with the serpent Ahi or Vritra, which is a pure nature- 
myth of the ancient Aryas of India. We must not 
therefore illustrate the saying in Gen. 3 15 by the tempta- 
tion of Krishna in the Bhagavata Purana, which winds 
up with the overthrow of the great serpent, or by the 
slaying of Azi-Dahaka by Keresaspa.! It is a similar 
distortion of the sense which identifies the shrewd and 
friendly serpent of Gen. 3 with the Babylonian dragon 
of chaos, overcome by the light-god, but allowed to 
work ruin for a time in the latter days (Rev. 129; cp 
DRAGON)? The curse pronounced upon the serpent 
(Gen. 314 /.) is of course quite separate from the main 
story. When the divine or semi-divine serpent of the 
old myth had suffered partial degradation, it was natural 
to eonnect the action by which (undesignedly) it had 
injured the first men with a new zetiological myth to 
account for the physical peculiarities of ordinary serpents 
and the truceless war between serpents and men. In 
doing so, however, the narrator clearly implies that 
originally the serpent had been erect ; this was a survival 
from the time when it was thought to be divine.? 

What then was the serpent's offence? It consisted 
not in ill-will to God's noblest creature, man, but in 
exciting intellectual pride—z.e., in aspiring to the 
possession of divine wisdom and of that eternal life 
which goes together with the highest wisdom. It is this 
pride which is abased in the serpent. Man on his part 
is to keep up the war against temptation to pride as 
vigorously as he prosecutes his war against the serpent, 
now become his deadly foe. Such was the moral 
meaning of the serpent-story suggested by the original 
narrator. The unfortunate corruption of the text 
indicated and perhaps not unplausibly healed elsewhere 
(PARADISE, $ 11) is responsible for the jungle growth 
of inconsistent interpolations which has gathered round 
the fairly simple story of Gen. 31-24. 

On the symbolism of the serpent, see Baudissin, Stud. Sem. 
Rel. 1257-292; on Serpent-clans, WRS /. PAZ. 99943; and 
cp Gray, HPN gr, 114, and NEHUSHTAN. See also Toy, 
‘Analysis of Gen. 2,3, JBL, 1891, pp. 1 //. ; the OT Theologies 
of Schultz and Smend, and PARADISE, $$ rr, 13. On the 
natural history consult O. Günther, Die Керен u. Amphibien 
von Syrien, Pal. u. Cypern, 1880. 

Sif N.NM.—A. Е.5.;53/, T. K. C. 


SERPENT, BRAZEN. See NEHUSHTAN. 


SERPENT, THE OLD. For Rev. 129 see APOCA- 
LYPSE, $ 41, SATAN, $$ 6 (9) 7. 

SERUG (392; cepoyy [BAEL], -r [L in Ch.]; 
in Lk. 235 cepoyy [Ti. WH], AV $Аксси) b. Кеп, in 
P's genealogy connecting Shem and Abraham (Gen. 
11 20-23 1 Ch. 126), is the well-known district and city 


1 See Pahlavi Texts (SBE), 117, and cp Zend-Avesta, 26r. 
Azi Dahaka is said to have been bound to Mt. Damiivend, 
where he is to stay till the end of the world, when he will be let 
loose, and then killed by Keresaspa. Cp Rev. 20. 

2 Zahn (Find, 2600) connects the mention of the serpent as 
the symbol of the evil one (Rev. 129 202; cp 2 Cor. 11 3) with 
the reference to Pergamum in Rev. 212-17. The serpent was 
the symhol of Asklepios, the god of healing, who was specially 
worshipped at Pergamum, and whose commonest epithet was 
сотр (also 6 сотр, and wtp тоу 0A«v). To the Christians 
this might appear a diabolical caricature of the true тшөтўр то? 
кбоџоу. 

3 Del. Weltschöpfungsepos, 128. . 

1 ‘Rating dust’ (cp Mic. 717) need not be taken literally. It 
may be a conventional expression for the deepest humiliation as 
in Am. Tab. L 4235, ‘May our enemies see it and eat dust’ 
(Wi. AOF 1291. The gloss in 15. 6525 (see SBOT, *Isa.") 
seems to misunderstand the passage in Gen. 3. Dust is also 
said to be the food of the shades (Descent of Гат, obv. 1. 8); 
this too may be a hyperbole. 
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Sarzg, between Břrejik on the Euphrates, М. of Car- 
chemish, and the two cities just NE. (Ur tE, Edessa), 
and SE. (Harran) from it, both on the river Balih (cp 
Di. Gen., loc. cii, and тей. ) Glaser and Hommel 
(AHT 209) connect the name with the Aram. district 
Birtu (fortress) ša saragiti (ep AB 210 f.).1 F. B. 

SERVANT. The words are :.— 

1. 73, ébed (mais, толбар‹ор, oixérys, Ocpámov, 6o9Aos) ; (a) 
slave, Gen. 1216 8917 Ex. 212 20, etc. ; (6) with reference to a 


king, a royal official, Gen. 4020 2 S. 102 4, or even a common 
soldier, 2 5. 2 12 f. 822 8 7. 

2. ТОЁ, sdkir (urcOwrds, шісдгоѕ) ‘hired servant,’ Ex. 1245 
Lk. 1517 19; ‘hireling,' Job? 1 146 Mal. 35 Ecclus.7 20 Jn. 
10 12 

3. Y), ябағ (mais, maddpiov, 8epámov, 8oUAos), properly 
‘bay,’ ‘lad’; hence ‘attendant,’ ‘retainer’ (BDB); see Nu. 
2222 1 9.255 28.2147, etc. 

4 nu, mesaréith (Xevrovpyós, Óiáxovos, Oepámow), better 
rendered ‘minister,’ 25.1817 / 2 K.443, also Joel 19 217 
(of the priests). 

5. mop [Агаш.] (Aecrovpyós), Ezra 7 24. 


EV weakens the sense of 33y and д00\оѕ by constantly 


rendering 'servant.' Only six times is the word ' slave' 
found in EV. In four passages it renders бой\о$, viz., 
Judith51: 141318 т Macc. 341. In Jer. 214 ‘home-born 
slave’ is given for ma Ts and in Rev. 1813 ‘slaves’ for 
софрата. о: 

The use of та and waiddpiov for 53y hardly needs 


comment; it is a natural extension of the meaning of 
terms which are more strictly equivalent to чр. In 


Mt.8g we find dodAos, but in vv. 6 8 13 mais; similarly 
in Lk. 77, cp 2. 3. Of special interest are Acts 427 3o 
because AV there renders mats by ‘child,’ in spite of 
the undoubted reference to passages in 11. Isaiah where 
the ‘Servant of the Lord’ is spoken of in 65 by the 
title wats, corresponding to 3y. RV correctly sub- 


stitutes ‘Servant’; the phrase is ‘thy holy Servant 
Jesus.’ See SERVANT OF THE LORD. It is also note- 
worthy that where ‘Servant’ (azy) is used to express 
the special relation of Moses (Ех. 143: Nu. 127 f.) and 
of Job (Job18 [A ; but BN sais] 23) to the true God, 
@ renders by бєратши —а more honorific term than 
oos. Nevertheless, in a similar case the translator 
of Isaiah, as we have seen, adopts a different course. 
Note also that Joshua, the mwa (Ex. 2413, EV ' minister") 
of Moses, is called in © 6 mapeorqkos avre. On 
ó.ákovos and Aecrovpyds see DEACON, MINISTER. 


SERVANT OF THE LORD 


Use of title ($ 1). State of text ($ 5). 
In Jer., Ezek., II. Isa. ($ 2/). uec theory ($ 6). 
In Is. 42 49 50 53 (8 4). iterature ($ 7). 


The phrase ‘servant (servants) of Vahwé' (or ‘ of 
God') is applied to various persons and groups of 
persons. 

It is applied to Abraham (Dt. 927 Ps. 1056 42); to Isaac and 
Jacob (Dt. 9 27); to Moses (Dt. 34 5 Josh. 1 11 Ch. 649 2 Ch. 249 

Neh. 10 29 Dan. 9 тт); to Joshua (Josh. 24 29 
1. Use of title. Judg. 28); to David (Ps. 18 and 30; titles); to 

the prophets (Jer. 725 254 etc.); to Isaiah, 
(15. 203); to Job(Job18 23 428), and even to Nebuchadrezzar, 
(Jer. [259] 276 4310); of the usage in passages of Ezekiel and 
Is, 40-55 and in cognate passages of Jeremiah we shall speak 
presently (§ 2). | К Е 

That the phrase is honorific and not disparaging, is 
obvious. Precisely so, Mohammed in the Koran (Sur. 
231) is called ‘ our (God's) servant’ ; plainly the highest 
honour is thereby supposed to be conferred upon him. 
There is, however, a lower degree of this hcnourable 
estate. A ‘servant’ of God is primarily a worshipper 
of God. Ву sacrifice, members of the clan or the 
people were brought into the family of the protecting 


1 [Upon the theory (see Crit. Bid.) that the geography of the 
Hebrew documents was to a large extent misunderstood and 
misstated by the redactors, ‘ Serug’ will represent a clan or place 
of residence, not in the N., but in the far S. Just as by trans- 
position [Јох] seems to have become Heres (and, in MT of 
Is. 19 18, Heres), so ‘Geshur’ (the southern ' Geshur ') may have 
become ‘Serug.’—T. к. c.] 
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God, and a relation was established which might 
almost equally well be called that of servants! and of 
sons (cp 2 K. 107 Mal. 317, and note, with Mozley, the 
sense of ownership which pervades Abraham's conduct 
to Isaac in Gen.22) To be advanced to a higher 
degree of service, a worshipper of Yahwé must receive 
from him some special mission. This could also be the 
lot of a whole people. А time was doubtless coming 
when all mankind would become the worshipping 
servants of the true God; but there would still be one 
people whieh was Yahwe's servant by election for a 
special object (cp Is. 491-6), viz. Israel. In the olden 
time, the people of Israel was God's servant only 
through its highest representatives—patriarehs (typi- 
cally), prophets, and the idealised David. But in the 
post-exilic age the noblest portions of the people 
assimilated more and more the elevating idea that 
Israel itself was in the highest sense Yahwé's servant. 
See ISAIAH ii., 8 18; cp Messin, $8 37 
None of the passages containing the phrase '4jed 
Уайлоё (Servant of Yahwe) presents any special diffi- 
и culty except Jer. [259] 276 4310, and 
2. Jer.276 4319, come of those in Is. 10-55. These 
passages we have now to consider. (a) As to those in 
Jer. relative to Nebuchadrezzar (the phrase in 259 has 
been interpolated),? there is of course nothing peculiar 
in the idea that the movements of the great conquerors 
known to the Israelites were fore-ordained by Yahwe 
(ep Is. 105 f 15 3726). "Thereis, however, some strange- 
ness in Nebuchadrezzar's being called by Yahwé * my 
servant,’ considering that whatever else the phrase 
‘Yahwe's servant’ may mean in any special case, it 
means everywhere, except apparently in these passages 
of Jer., Yahwe's worshipper. It is possible for moderns 
to find good points in Nebuchadrezzar;? but there is 
no evidence that the Israelites were ever tempted to do 
so, and in particular that they ever looked forward (ep 
15.4536) to Nebuchadrezzar's becoming a convinced 
worshipper of Yahwé ; indeed, the narratives of Daniel 
and of Judith appear to make this king a symbol of 
the opponent of the God of the Jews, Antiochus 
Epiphanes. Besides this, it is probable that when Jer. 
27 (in its present form) and 43 were written, the title 
‘my servant’ was already a standing appendage to 
‘Israel’ (ep Jer. 3010 4627 7). Аге we prepared to 
reconcile the double assignment of this title to Nebuchad- 
rezzar and to Israel by the assumption of Duhm that 
the title ‘my servant’ was conferred, according to 
Hebrew thinkers, on Nebuchadrezzar for the period 
during which Israel's claim to be Yahwe's earthly repre- 
sentative was in abeyance? There surely ought to be 
some more satisfying theory than this.4 
(6) As regards the passages, Ezek. 28 25 37255 Jer. 
3010 4627 Is.418 4219 7 4310 441 f. 21 454 4820, 
there is no doubt that the title ‘my 
servant’ is here applied to the people 
E of Israel (Is. 418 1421) or—the synony- 
zek., Jer., à 
and IL Isaiah. 945 term — Jacob (Ezek. Jer. Is. 
44:7. 454 4820). It is also plain 
from the passages in Is. 40-55 that the title suggested 
this idea—that Israel was not only devoted to the 
worship of Yahwe, but also ' chosen' by God to receive 
certain unique marks of favour (|| “упт, Is. 4320 454° 
‘called’ ‘formed,’ ‘made' are also used), beginning 
with the deliverance from Egypt and the journey under 
divine guidance into Canaan and closing with the 


3. Cognate 
passages in 


1 On the use of Obed or Ebed in Hebrew, and ‘Abd in 
Arabic in the formation of proper names, cp Names, § 37; 
We. Heid id 2 fJ 

2 See Giesebrechr's commentary. 

3 See Rogers, Babylonia and Assyria, 2352 f; Che. 
OPs. 280. 

4 See Crit. Bib. on Jer. 27 6. 

5 In the same passage occurs the phrase ‘my servant David' 
(7.е., the first of a new line of Davidic rulers, as 34 23). 


6 So in 659 1522 “T73 is a synonym for “2ў. Cp Selin, 
Studien zur Entst.-gesch. d. уй. Gemeinde, 181. 
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deliverance from Babylon (?) and the wonderful events 
which were to follow. Did the title also suggest the 
idea of a mission entrusted to Israel? It is true that in 
41 11-16 Israel is described as a conqueror ; that in 443-5 
it is promised that Vahwe's spirit (rz44) shall be poured 
out upon Israel's offspring, and that even foreigners 
shall aspire to become adopted members of Israel, also 
that in 4310 f. the servants of Yahwé whom he has 
chosen (read *33p) are called upon to act as witnesses to 


the prophetic veracity of their God. But these state- 
ments can only be said to contain germs which might 
develop into the idea of Israel's mission; upon the 
whole the Israel of these passages (and of the cognate 
ones іп Ezek. and Jer.) has to manifest Yahwé's glory 
(ср Is. 437) rather by being than by doing, and to re- 
ceive God's blessing for itself rather than to make them 
fruitful for other peoples, though certainly the thre^ 
passages, 4111-16 4310 f. and 443-5, if read in the light 
of other passages, seem to suggest that a second stage 
in Israel's renewed life may be preparing, characterised 
by earnest activity and the exercise of moral influence. 

Israel, then, as it passes out of the furnace of 
captivity, receives honourable titles from its God. We 
must not, however, exaggerate the merits of the bearers 
of these high titles. Israel is highly favoured ; but the 
description of Israel in 1s.40-55 is by no means 
altogether idealistic. First, as regards the past. It 
wil be necessary to leave out of account the strong 
statement in 42242, 

‘Was it not Yahwé—he against whom we sinned, 

And in whose ways they would not walk, 

And to whose law they were not obedient,’ 
and also the stern, damnatory clauses of chap. 48, 
inasmuch as all these are certainly later interpolations, 
and are therefore only interesting for the history of the 
expansion of the prophetic writing. But we may and 
must refer to 402 4224/. 4323-28 476 501 5117, as 
implying grievous failures on the part of Israel. In 
fact, the prophet of consolation could only carry out his 
object by making the calamities of Israel intelligible— 
i.e., by reminding Israel of its earlier infidelity towards 
its righteous God. 

Nor is this description idealistic as regards the present. 
According to the Second Isaiah, it is weakness of faith 
that is Israel's chief fault, and since faith is the stretched- 
ont hand which receives God's blessings, it is necessary 
for the heralds of deliverance to arouse men out of the 
torpor of despondency by rebuking their distrust of 
God. To Israel at large ‘it seemed as if Yahwe's 
recent action had been aimless, as if he had begun by 
spending great pains on the education of Israel, and 
then forgotten Israel's right to protection (4027 49:4 
6811-14), and as if the source either of Yahwé's eom- 
passion or of his heroic deeds had been dried up, so 
that he tamely '' gave his glory to another god" (428 
4811 6315). Kindly and persuasive instructions were 
therefore essential to prepare the exiled Israelites for 
their high destiny. Idealism was perniissible in pictures 
of future salvation, but not in descriptions of the state 
of Yahwe's people either in the past or in the present. 

It may be doubted, however, whether such kindly 
persuasiveness would have been consistent with calling 
the whole body of exiled Israelites“ blind’ and ‘ deaf.’ 
The commentators seem here to have fallen into error. 
They tell us that the words (4218-20, RV), — 

‘Hear, ye deaf; and look, ye blind, that ye may see. Who 
is blind, but my servant? or deaf, as my messenger that I send? 
who is blind as he that is at peace [with me], and blind as the 
Lord's servant? "Thou seest many things, but thou ohservest 
not; his ears are open, but he heareth not,'— 
refer to the Israelites, whom Yahwe reproaches for their 
spiritual insensibility (chap. 2918) Апа this is 
supposed to be confirmed by 438, where we read 

EV),— 
( M forth the blind people that have eyes, and the deaf that 
have ears,— 


l Zntr. Is. 243. 
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a difficult passage certainly, as the differences of the 
commentators show. It must be remarked, however, 
that in 4216 the Israelites are called ‘blind’ in quite 
another sense ; what is meant there is simply (to use 
Skinner's words) that the travellers cannot see their 
path. It is surely not very likely that the Second 
Isaiah would have applied the same epithet to the same 
people in two different senses within a few lines. 

It has been lately pointed out (SBOT ‘Isa.’ [Heb.] 
131 f.) that 4219 forms, properly speaking, no part of 
the discourse, but is a gloss on the words ‘deaf’ and 
‘blind’ in v. 18. But the text still appears to require 
some criticism in the light of fresh researches into the 
history of the Exile. Very probably the gloss or glosses 
already recognised should run thus :— 

Who is blind but the Arabian, and deaf as the Jerahmeelite? 
Who is blind hut the Ishmaelite, and deaf as the Arabian ? 

These glosses are not merely an attempt to save the 
credit of the Israelites; they involve a correct inter- 
pretation of z.18. The persons addressed are most 
probably the N. Arabian captors and oppressors of the 
Israelites (cp PRoPHET, $ 27) together with those false 
Jews who had gone over to their side, and the pro- 
phetic writer bids them learn the right lesson from the 
history of Israel—viz., that those who disobey Yahwe's 
law (one of the chief parts of which was a prohibition of 
idolatry—cp v. 17) are on the way to ruin. As for 438, 
a comparison of Ps. 1155 f. 13516 f. suggests that the 
‘blind people that haveeyes,’ etc. ,is anironical description 
of the idols of Israel's oppressors, which the speaker com- 
mands to be brought up to the tribunal in order that 
their claims may be considered (cp 4121). The peoples 
referred to in 439 are probably (as in the former case, 
and in 41121) those of N. Arabia. But we will not 
omit to warn the reader that these criticisms form part 
of a connected radical revision of the text which is here 
made tise of under the pressure of grave exegetical 
difficulty. 

It is only necessary to add that the strange word phe 
Gnésu т), rendered variously in RV ‘he that is at peace [with 
me], ‘made perfect, and ‘recompensed,’ occurs as a proper 
name in 2 K.223 and elsewhere, and has already heen recog- 
nised as a distortion of the Hebrew ethnic meaning ' Ishmaelite 
(see MEsHULLAM). 

(с) We now turn to another group of passages 
(Is. 421-4 491-6 504-9 5213-5312) in which, according to 

some critics, the interpretation of the 

4. The four 6 Шон ТУЛ? Шс ot 
great Servant- phrase Sery ant ot хапуе asa tit eo 

Israel is inapplicable, or, if applicable 
pasrageos : t all, only in a restricted sense with 

Duhm or > ; y es H 

Budde? reference to the true Israel. These 

critics are of opinion that the char- 
acteristics of the personage called the Servant in these 
passages differ in some important respects from those 
of the Servant (7.¢., Israel) spoken of in the passages 
already considered. Some of them go so far as to hold 
that the Servant of Yahwé being sometimes apparently 
distinguished from Israel, and sometimes, especially in 
5213-5312, being described as only an individual could 
be, we have to look into history for some great religious 
hero who might conceivably be intended in these striking 
descriptions. — Sellin,! Winckler,? and Kittel? have 
selected Zerubbabel ; but Sellin has himself abandoned 
Zerubbabel, апа substituted the exiled king Jehoiachin 
(cp Rothstein, Die Geneal d. Jehoiachin), whilst 
Bertholet ^ explains 53:-112 with reference to the 
martyred scribe Eleazar (2 Macc. 618-31). Duhm, how- 
ever (Jes. 377 ; ©) 367), holds that the problem which 
engages the critics is insoluble, and that Jewish history 
(so far as it exists) knows nothing of such an individual. 


1 Serubbabel (1898). 

2 AOF 452. 

3 Zur Theologie des AT (1899) 2, 'Jesaja 53 und der leidende 
Messias im АТ.’ 

4 Zu Jesaja 53; ein Erklirungsversuch (1809). Bertholet's 
theory is that the passage 59 13-53 12 is made up of two small 
poems of different origin, (а) 52 13.15 58114-12, in which the 
typical teacher of the Térah is glorified, and (4) 53 1-x1@, which 
refers to Eleazar. 


See ZERUBBABEL. 
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But, he adds, this is much less surprising than that it 
tells us nothing of an Amos, an Hosea, or a Micah, 
and that we do not know the name of the Second 
Isaiah. His own view is that the hero of the group of 
passages referred to was a teacher of the Torah, who 
lived probably (not certainly) between the Exile and the 
arrival of Ezra at Jerusalem, and devoted himself to 
true pastoral work among his people, but was seized by 
& terrible sickness, and after death shared the igno- 
minious burial of criminals. 1 

It may be noted in passing that, according to Ibn Ezra, 


Saadia interpreted the whole section 52 13-53 12 of Jeremiah, а 
hypothesis which Ibn Ezra finds attractive (Driver and Neu. 
bauer, Ze Fifty-third Chapter of Isaiah, Translations,’ 43), 
while not a few moderns suppose that the colouring, at least, 
was derived from the idealised life of Jeremiah. Also that 
Kraetzschmar thinks that Ezekiel may be the historic model of 
the suffering and glorified servant, referring to Ezek, 4, where 
Ezekiel, by divine command, bears the guilt of his sinful people, 
and suffers grievously in consequence (Der leidende Gottes. 
Knecht, 1899). The present writer has supposed that the last of 
the passages in question was ‘largely modelled on the Book of 
Job’ (Jewish Relig. Life, 1898, p. 162).2 

It will be clear that, from the point of view repre- 
sented above, the passages in question differ in essential 
respects from the other passages of Is. 40-55 relative to 
the ‘Servant of Yahwe.' If this is a fact, it is alike 
important for the criticism and exegesis of Il. Isaiah 
and for the history of rcligion, Of late, however, there 
have been signs of a growing reaction against Duhm, 
whose theory had at first won considerable favour. 
Elsewhere (Isarau [Book], $ 18, col. 2205), a view 
has been taken akin to that of this able critic, But 
fairness requires us now to take account of an earnest 
protest (.MZuoritis-vo?um) raised by Budde? against 
Duhm's theory——a protest with which Marti in his 
commentary, Giesebrecht (Der Knecht Jahves), and 
Konig (The Exiles’ Book of Consolation) more or less 
completely agree. lt will then be our duty to inquire 
whether there is any way of approaching the subject 
which will enable us to remove some of the chief causes 
of perplexity in earlier investigations. 

I. Is.421-4. The Servant is here entrusted with a 
mission to the heathen world. The method which he 
employs (so Duhm expounds v. 2) is radically different 
from that of the prophets ; he is even unlike the Second 
Isaiah in his avoidance of loud, emphatic, exciting 
declarations. His task is simply to expound the Law 
of Yahwe to all who seek it, whether Jews or heathen, 
in the school or the private chamber, at Jerusalem, 
especially to those who are bowed by trouble. Не is 
destined to become a recognised international authority, 
and as such his highest aim will be the establishment of 
the true religion on the whole earth. Duhm thinks 
that in order to be just to this description we must 
suppose the poet to refer to an individual, the greatest 
and most influential of the teachers of the Torah. 
With this result, Sellin (though he differs from Duhm 
in important details) agrees, in so far as the reference 
to an individual is concerned. Budde, however, pro- 
tests: ‘We ask in vain how such things could be 
stated of an individual; Is.22-4 alone is sufficient 
evidence of the existence of the conception that Israel 
has a mission of instruction to the heathen.’ Budde 
thinks, too, that the following verses (425-7) confirm 
this interpretation. 

For, however we explain the difficult py m3 (EV ‘a covenant 
of the people’) in v. 6,4 it is plain that ir can only apply to the 
people not to an individual, and in spite of Duhm® few will 


1 Das Buch Jesaia, ‘Kini,’ xviii. 

2 Seinecke, Der Evangelist des AT (1870), aud Hoekstra, 
T. T, 1871, pp. 1-56, invert the relation. Cp Kuenen, 77.7, 
1873, pp. 492-542; Davidson, Book af Job (1884), Introd. 
pp. lxvi 2: ; Che. Prop. 75.3) (1884), pp. 265-268. , 

3 ‘The so-called Ebed-Yahweh Songs, and the Meaning of 
the Term ''Servant of Yahweh” in Isaiah, chaps. 40:55, Amer. 
J. of Theol., 1899, pp. 499-540. (Also published in a German 
form, whence the phrase quoted above.) 1 

1 See Dillm. Ki. SBOT (Heb. гоо (46), and Marti, ad loe. 

5 Duhm's explanation of рез «ww in 426 as=‘a pattern of the 
other states,' has not found supporters, [During the correction of 
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doubt that the phrase in the parallel line, руз «ix, ‘a light of 
the nations,' also refers to the Jewish people as a teacher, as in 
496 514. Jt should be observed that 425-7 and 514 are, on 
Duhm's own showing, the work of the Second Isaiah. How, 
then, can it he said that there are in Is. 40-55 two inconsistent 
views of the Servant, which must have come from different 
writers, one much deeper religiously than the other? Such is 
Budde's argument. 


2. Is. 491-6. The Servant of Israel summons the dis- 
taut peoples to hear something in which they are specially 
concerned. From his very birth he has been singled 
out and endowed with a sharp, incisive speech, such as 
befits the expounder of Yahwé's word (cp Jer. 2329). 
‘Till the right moment for his appearance shall come, he 
has been carefully hidden from the world that he may 
ripen in seclusion. Such was the honour put upon 
him; such the strength which was at his disposal as 
Yahwe's Servant. But his recent experience has been 
so sad that ne has seemed to himself to have lived in 
vain and to be near his end. But whenever these 
thoughts have plagued him,! tokens have come to him 
from above that his God both justifies and is rewarding 
him. And now a fresh revelation visits him. The 
God who had originally given him a mission to Israel 
alone, now extends that mission to the Gentile world. 
It is Yahwé's purpose, not only to restore Israel as a 
people, bnt also to save or deliver the other peoples 
through the Servant's instrumentality. The restoration 
of the twelve Tribes will be the work of Yahwé, but 
not a purely miraculous work (as the Second Isaiah? 
thought), and the Servant of Yahwé can co-operate 
with him by persuading as many Jews as possible to 
migrate to the Holy Land. And the illumination or 
instruction of the ‘ peoples' devolves upon the Servant. 
They are to be saved from destruction by becoming 
converted to the true religion—that of Yahwe. This is 
the highest function of the Servant (note the significant 
ор). апа it is entirely his—exeept, of course, that 
Yahwe himself has trained and equipped his servant for 
his noble work. 

There are two points in Duhm's ‘ extended discussion’ 
of this passage to which Budde takes special exception : 
(т) the omission of * Israel’ in т. з as an interpolation,’ 
and (2) the explanation of say (v. 5) as meaning a 
spiritual bringing-back of the Israelites to God by in- 
struction, exhortation, consolation. On the first point, 
Budde remarks that ‘the Servant is here addressing the 
heathen (v. 12), to whom he is under obligation to state 
his name, as would not be the case were he an Israelite, 
addressing his own people’; byse is therefore simply 
the second predicate of snx.4 Оп the second, he points 
out that in Ezek. 3927 Jer. 5019 22 means the physical 
restoration of Israel from exile, precisely as зл. Не 


also emphasises the fact that the active and the passive 
conceptions of the Servant are combined in this mono- 
logue of the Servant, just as they are in the undisputed 
work of II. Isaiah. It is a mistake to say that the 
Servant in П. Isaiah plays only a passive, and in 
the ‘Songs of the Servant’ only an active part. — 49 4 /. 
shows that the Servant in the 'Songs' was not and 
could not be free from a ‘wise passiveness' ; he had to 
wait for Yahwé to recompense him, and his restoration 
to his home was to be Yahwé's work. And not less 
clear is it from 4977, where Yahwe informs the 
Servant (Z.e., unquestionably, Israel) of the hononr 
whieh he shall receive as the result of his successful 
mission to the nations. 


the proofs appeared Duhm's second edition, in which he comes 
over Io the more natural view, that the phrase means 'a teacher 
of the nations.’ The parallel phrase, he thinks, is ру mas, ‘a 
redemption of the (Jewish) people.’ See, however, $ 5 (1).] 

1 According to Duhin, т. да is the protasis to v. 40. Most, 
however, e.g., Budde, suppose the meaning to be that the 
Servant had been attacked by despondency, which he overcame 
by calling to mind the faithfulness of Yahwe (cp 40 102). 

? Duhm quotes Is. 435 f 49 22. 

3 Marti also retains the word. 

4 Budde not only keeps sxsw here, but inserts apy and 
bass in 421 from © (533). 
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3. 15. 50 4-9. The Servant (whose title, however, is 
not expressly mentioned) describes the persecution which 
he has suffered, and his sure confidence that Yahwé will 
soon appear to put down his enemies. In the preface 
to this monologue he represents himself as one who 
expounds Yahweé's word (Z.»., the Torah?) to the weary, 
in accordance with the revelations which come to him 
afresh every morning. The collectivistic interpretation 
appears to Duhm plainly impossible. 

To this Budde answers that what the Servant says of 
himself in 507-9 agrees with what Yahwé utters in 517 f. 
as an encouragement to the people, while, he might have 
added, the language of v. 6a resembles that in 51 23 
Ps. 1293. And even if the monologue of the Servant 
makes no mention of a mission to the heathen, who are 
indeed, so far as they are enemies of Israel, to be 
destroyed, yet the experiences described in 504 / are 
just those which would be necessary for mission work 
among the heathen. The passage is, therefore, not 
inconsistent with the other passages, and Ley and Laue 
do wrong to omit it froin the series of passages. 

4. 15. 5213-5312. Wondrous is the contrast between 
the Servant's future exaltation and his past humiliation. 
See the kings paying reverence to him whose distorted 
visage once struck all observers with horror! But who 
can believe! the marvels revealed to us? Only those 
who can see the invisible operation of God in history 
(53:1) Mean were the circumstances in which the 
Servant grew up, nor had his person any external 
attractions. For society apart from his daily vocation 
he cared not (cp Jer. 1517); he was despised and, as it 
would seem, in the latter part of his life afflicted with 
sickness and with pain. It was the punishment for sin, 
and the sufferer not only knew it but inwardly gave full 
assent and consent to it. He himself was innocent ; no 
sins of speech or of act could justly be imputed to him. 
But his fellow-Jews (including the poet) assumed that 
such sins he must have committed, for was not 
Sickness the punishment of sin? And this man's 
affliction was nothing less than leprosy (v. sa is meta- 
phorical); how great, then, must his sin have been! 
But the strange truth was that for high reasons the 
punishment deserved by the Jews in general was diverted 
to this willing substitute. Before this, afflictions may 
have fallen on those guilty ones ; but they had no moral 
effect. The time came, however, when the еуез of 
men's understandings were opened to the meaning of 
the sufferings of the innocent one, and so 'by his 
stripes we were healed.’ But while the sad spectacle 
was before them, the poet and his companions confess 
that they lived purely seltish lives, like wandering sheep. 
The sufferer, too, was like a sheep, but in another 
sense—he bore his lot without a murmur, even though 
by the manifest judgment of God he was ent off. His 
dishonoured body was laid apart with the wicked and 
the deceivers,? bnt he himself was graciously released— 
‘taken’ by God to some unknown place of sojourn. 
For very different in this case were God's thoughts from 
those of man. For the servant himself, those sufferings 
were a purification. He was to come back to the 
world, to reach a good old age (ep Job 42 12 f. ), and 
see his children prolonging their days. Having had 
his innocence recognised, he should live in the light of 
joy and prosperity. As a reward for his atoning work 
he should 'inherit among the great, and divide spoil 
with the strong'—a proverbial phrase meaning 'he 
shall hold intercourse as an equal with the mighty ones 
of the earth.’ 


1 PRJ 00; Duhm, ‘who can believe?’ The imperfect was 
impossible; it would have denied that anyone would helieve. 
Marti, more plausibly, ‘Who would have believed’ (cp 
5% '2, Gen. 217). See also Giesebrecht, Beiträge zur Jesaia- 
ritik (1890), p. 159, and cp Dr. 7enses,(3) 19. 

2 Duhm reads the Aramaising p'zy for the difficult ey. 


3 Duhm's radical corrections are partly based on B's каї к\р.о$ 
BoAerat кабарта avrév and Seika aùr фос. 
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To this exegesis Budde objects that it covers over the | each of the nations which will unite in this confession) ; 


variety of expressions in the picture of the Servant's 
sufferings. Asin the case of certain psalms, this variety 
seems rather to point to a metaphorical description of 
the distress of the nation in exilic or post-exilic times. 
Still more conclusive is the statement in vv. 8 fj. of the 
death and revivification of the Servant. Such state- 
ments are common in the later literature, beginning with 
Ezek.37. On the other hand, if we try to make the 
description fit the case of an individual, we shall find 
ourselves hopelessly baffled. Who, for instance, are 
the long-lived descendants (учр) whom the revivified 


martyr, himself very old, is to see? Аге they literal or 
spiritual children?! Both solutions have insuperable 
difficulties. Surely the children are those of the nation 
personified. It is true, the atoning character ascribed 
to the sufferings of the martyr seems to most to imply 
that the martyr is to be distinguished from the mass of 
the Jewish people. Budde, however, affirms this to be 
impossible. With Hitzig,? Giesebrecht? (especially), 
W'ellhausen, Kónig,? Marti, and [in 1899, but not in 
1893] Smend, he takes up the tradition of rabbis such 
as Rashi, Ibn Ezra, Kimhi, that the confession in chap. 
53 is uttered by the ‘nations’ referred to in 52:5; the 
martyr, therefore, both can and must be the people of 
Israel. One important part of his argument may be 
quoted here; he is mecting Dillmann's objection to 
Giesebrecht's view that Il. Isaiah always makes the sin 
of Israel the cause of its sufferings (4224 f. 4327 f. 476 
50т; ср 42r3 19257: 51523, ete): 

* Whatever justifying grounds Yahwè may have had for the 
chastisement of Israel, as respects the heathen, who are here the 
speakers, not these grounds, but Yahwé's purpose, comes into 
consideration. Though Israel may have sinned, yet in the con- 
science of the heathen the only worshipper of the true God 
appears as the only innocent one. But, further than that, it is 
a well-known fact that, compared with other prophets, II. Isaiah 
lays very little stress upon Israel's trespass, that the tone of 
sympathy predominates throughout and strongly. Nor does he 
fail to state expressly that Israel has suffered more punishment 
than its sins have deserved. He begins his entire book with the 
statement [40 2) that his people, that Jerusalem, has received a 
double retribution for its sins. This is not, as Duhm thinks, 
an allusion to Jer. 16 18, where a doubling of the punishment 15 
announced, only, however, for renewed offences. On the con- 
trary, 1I. Isaiah distinctly says that half of the punishment is 
undeserved, and on the basis of general prophetic premises we 
have a right to ask what may have been the occasion of this 
second undeserved portion; and when we find the figure of 
Yahwé's Servant already introduced in 418, and his mission— 
that of carrying the true religion to the heathen— stated in 42 1, 
we cannot avoid the conclusion that even here the prophet already 
has reference to the suffering which was indispensable to the 
fulfilment of that mission. The problem of theodicy is for the 
entire century the really vital one. The people solve it, not 
without a feeling of bitterness, by applying the doctrine of suffer- 
ing for the sins of the fathers—7.e., for the sins of Manasseh 
(Ezek. 18 2 etc.)—while Ezekiel tries to solve it by enormously 
exaggerating his accusations in an endeavour to balance guilt 
and punishment. II. Isaiah alone finds a really satisfying solu- 
tion by associating with the cause of the punishment its purpose, 
and we can understand all the more readily that this solution 
was beyond the comprehension of the masses of the people, as 
well as of most of its leading spirits, becanse his hopes and pre- 
dictions were not realised. The glorious restoration of his 
people did not come to pass, neither were its sufferings or its 
teachings able to lead the heathen to Yahwé.’5 


It is a part of Budde's theory that the ' we' in chap. 53 
is not a collection of individual men but or individual 
nations. This, according to him, makes the marked 
individualisation of the people of Israel more intelligible ; 
the same individualisation of peoples underlies the ‘we.’ 
It is no doubt at first sight fatal to his theory that in 
538 we find the phrase py yeso 'for the rebellion of 


my people' (which Kimhi has to explain as referring to 


1 See Di.-Ki. Jes. 456 (cp 461, foot), ‘such as are brought by 
him to righteousness’ (т. тт 6021), ‘the numerous citizens of the 
new Zion’ (541. 4910 Л). е 

2 Hitzig and König, however, assign 53 1 to the prophetic 
writer. 

3 Beiträge, 146 fF; Knecht Vahves, 59 f., 71 F- 

4 So Jes. 264. But in his comm. on Jeremiah (тоот, p. x41) 
Duhm maintains that the writer of Јег. 1018 lived long after 
II. Isaiah. 

5 Amer. Jour. of Theol., 1899, p. 5097 
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but Budde has a remedy—he cleverly emends the text. ! 
It may be added that he also emends the text of 5213, 
where for bai" he proposes to read WES ‘behold, 
Israel my servant.’ , 

According to Budde, then, there are points of con- 
tact between 5213-5312 and the undisputed II. Isaiah 
which forbid the assertion that two different views of the 
Servant are represented in these two writings, and the 
individualistic interpretation of the Servant is hardly more 
tenable in chap. 53 than in other parts of the prophecy. 

See also Giesebrecht, Beiträge zur Jesaiakritik (1890), 146 f., 
a ‘fundamental work’ (Budde), and his Der Kuecht YaAves; 
König, The Exiles’ Book of Consolation (1899), 54-56 etc.: 
Smend, AT Rel.-gesch.() 355; and, against the nationalistic 
theory, Sellin, Studien zur Entstehungsgeschichte der gtd. 
Gemeinde (1901), 134 7; Smend, A T Rel.-gesch.0) 257 f. 

The differences of interpretation which we have been 
considering are largely due to the manifold obscurities 

5. Text of the text, not only of the four passages, 

E * but also of many other parts of Is. 40-66. 
These obscurities may in turn be traced, not so much 
to /acune in the Hebrew lexicon or to the disturbing 
effect of the grandeur and novelty of the ideas on the 
mind of the writers, as to corruption. lu the four 
passages corruption is, according to Duhm, specially 
marked in 504 52:4 538107. Budde also fully grants 
that ‘the second half of chap. 53 has suffered serious 
corruption of text'; but this critic impairs the value of 
this concession by the statement that ' the only corrup- 
tion which interferes with a proper interpretation is the 
"ey (‘my people’) in v. 8'; this, he says, ‘admits of no 
explanation whatever’ (sro). Itis to be feared that any 
considerable approach to agreement among critics will 
be impossible as long as this comparative confidence in 
the MT continues, and as long as sounder principles of 
textual criticism are not recognised both in theory and 
in practice. It is not that a large number of acute 
exegetical suggestions have not been made, but a 
decision of the important points at issue seems out of 
the question until a more thorough and more methodical 
examination of the text of the whole of Is. 40-66 has 
been carried through. 

We have perhaps been so long accustomed to read 
Isaiah in the light of commentaries that real obscurities 
may not always strike us. 

т. Who that reads 15. 49:-4 with a fresh mind will say 
that this passage is easy? What is the meaning of ‘ he 
shall not cry nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be heard 
without’ (v.2)? W. E. Barnes? explains the first part, 
' he shall not cry (his war-cry), nor lift up (his battle- 
shout)' ; С. A. Smith? thinks that the prophet ‘cannot 
be referring to the means and art of the service, but 
rather to the tone and character of the Servant’; Sellin 
(Studien, 185) sees an allusion to the loud publication 
of royal edicts ; Duhm, to the vehement demeanour of 
prophets ; Marti, however, finds the renunciation on 
Israel's part of a political róle among the nations. Not 
less obscure is the next statement (v. 3), 

The broken reed he breaks not off, 

The failing wick he quenches not. 
We all know how this is explained; the commentaries 
with one voice refer to the Christian ideal of the pastoral 
office. But what place has this here? and why did not 
the poet express himself distinctly? And why should 
any reference be made in v.4 to the circumstance that 


1 Reading уто. Y was dittographed ; 2 became 0, and * 
was transposed. Giesebrecht’s emendation (cp С. A. Smith, Zsa. 
2 349) is less plausible. б | 

2 Marti approves. But an emendation at once more obvious 
and more favoured by parallelism is ros", ‘shall have success. 
Duhm (/es. (2) unfortunately adheres то 217, 

3 Exp.T 8 (1896) 29; the whole passage is applied to Cyrus. 
Sellin, however (Szzafen, 186), thinks it a designed contrast to 
the description in 412%, which is usually applied to Cyrus. | 

4 /s.2 303 (so Delitzsch, Dillmann, Marti) Against this, 
however, see Sellin, of. eit. 84. 
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the Servant hiniself will never pass through the sad 
experience of the persons described in v. 3? 

With regard to 426, the difficult gy maa (EV ‘a covenant of 
the people’) should almost certainly be ony .. -; the uncertain 
word which begins the phrase should most probably be naxand; 
thus the line hecomes, ‘for an ornament (glory) of the peoples, 
for a light of the nations’; cp 1318 4613 622/. See Crtt. Bid. 

2. In 495 what is the meaning of ' to bring back Jacob 
unto him’? Why ‘untohim’? And how can ‘ Israel’ 
(v.3) have been ‘formed’ to bring back Israel? Апа 
how ean the restoration of Israel be referred to with 
equal elaborateness twice over in successive stanzas 2 
Budde (521) proposes, as an explanation of v. 5, ‘in that 
he brought Jacob again (out of IZgypt) to him, and drew 
Israel to him (into the desert).' This at any rate is 
better than omitting the words altogether as Giese- 
brecht does. It is difficult, however, to interpret 
3235 (‘to bring back’) differently, so far as grammar 
goes, from 2930 in 2. 5, and the reference to Egypt 
and the desert, if intended, would surely have been at 
least hinted. The grammatical objection also applies 
to Martis rendering of т.а, ‘but now has Yahwe 
resolved, ete., to bring back Jacob to himself, and Israel 
will l gather.’ Next, why this extraordinary side remark, 
‘and I was honoured (pointing 3224) in the eyes of 


Yahwé, and my God became my strength’? The words 
are clear enough, but not their sense in this context. 
Lastly, what is the meaning of ‘ too insignificant for thy 
being to me a Servant’? (azp *5 anrang Spi). А most 
awkward and improbable construction! То excise 'z5 
42y5as а goss, is hazardous. So-ealled glosses often 
arise out of genuine readings of the original text. 

3. In 504-9 the difficulty is almost entirely confined 
to v.4 f., where neither the language nor the thought is 
at all clear. At first we scem to catch a glimpse of a 
beautiful thought, and the phrase ‘he wakens mine ear’ 
pleases the fancy. But the plural ‘disciples’ (gm) 15 
strange, and the phrase so pleasing to fancy becomes 
insecure through the manifold disorder of the text and 
the obviously corrupt myb. Above all, the opening 
stanza, which refers apparently to the vocation of a 
prophet, is not a satisfactory preface to the description 
of perseeution which follows. 

4. In 5212-5313 the easy passages are the exception, 
not the rule. Fimendation of the text has been tried, 
not without excellent results. But the passage as a 
whole, even as explained by Marti, is not clear. There 
is, perhaps, no better proof of the extreme corruptness 
of the text than the obscurity of 531a as the context at 
present stands, and the vehement controversy which it 
has called forth. In spite of all the acuteness of Budde 
and (especially) Giesebrecht, it remains highly improb- 
able that a Hebrew poet of the late ехїНє or early post- 
exilic period should have accounted for the sufferings of 
Israel on the ground that they were the atonement for 
the sins of the heathen. 

As Skinner justly remarks: * That the idea of Israel suffering 
for the good of the world is foreign to the OT is not perhaps a 
decisive argument against it, for there is a truth in the idea (see 
Rom. 11114)... . But the insuperable objection to this ex- 
planation is the unnaturalness of the assumption that the speakers 
in 53 т 7 are the heathen. There is nothing in the language to 
suggest this; and the religious attitude expressed in these verses 
is such as no prophet could have attributed to the heathen world.'! 

If another proof of deep-seated textual corruption 
is required, we may justly refer to v. 9. The theory that 
the great sufferer is an individual rests ultimately (putting 
aside 531) on this passage, and the difference between 
critics is perhaps simply this—that while some say, the 
burial so emphatically stated in v.g proves that an 
individual is meant, others say, v.g cannot mean what 
it at first sight apears to mean, because the more natural 
explanation (viz., that in chap. 53, as elsewhere,” ‘Servant 
of Yahwé is а title of Israel) presents no difficulty apart 


1 15. 40-66 (Cambr. Bible), 234. . 
2 To assume that the nationalistic interpretation has been 
proved for the three preceding passages on the Servant. 
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from this passage. It may be doubted, however, whether 
either position is sound. On the one hand, very little 
importance can be attached to the traditional text of any 
part of vv. 8-11 (or 12) because of the manifold obscurities 
and the more than probable corruption of this passage. 
And on the other, the parallelism between 5392 and 
Ezek.3712/. is incomplete. In Is. 539 (if correct) the 
point is not so much the burial of the Servant as his 
burial with the wicked ; but in Ezek. 37 12 f. the phrase, 
‘cause you to come up out of your graves’ is simply an 
equivalent for ‘cause you to come up out of Shéol.' ! 
We have said ‘apart from v. 1,' because since (as we 
have seen) the confession in the following verses cannot 
be assigned to the heathen nations, and since the 
parallelism between the chief expressions in the con- 
fessions and a number of psalms which cannot reasonably 
be made to refer to an individual forbids us to adopt 
Duhm's theory, it follows that the speakers in 531: f. 
must be the Israel within Israel. This theory is indeed 
impossible, according to Budde, who thinks that the 
whole of Israel suffered equally, and that the exaltation 
of the Israel within Israel could not make an impression 
on the heathen world. А fuller consideration, however, 
of this theory in the light of a keener criticism of the 
later history of Israel, shows that the whole of Israel 
did not share the same lot, and so removes the apparent 
ground for DBudde's objection. We have therefore a 
right to set aside 531, and to refer to т. о as the only 
solid textual basis for the individualistic interpretation 
of the Servant in this notable passage. 
llow, then, shall we proceed in order to restor'e a text 
sufficiently correct to admit of large exegetical inferences ? 
e Jerah- The methods of the most progressive textual 
И . > Criticism are good enough for our purpose; 
meelite , $ EE 
theory, ut there are many textual possibilities to 
MO Р ае 
which we could not open our eyes without 
the clue furnished by a critical examination of a very 
large group of passages outside of II. Isaiah. In 
fact, it is only the ‘Jerahmeelite theory’ which will 
enable us to detect the readings that underlie many 
obscure and some apparently clear passages of П. 
Isaiah. The result of a renewed investigation of the 
text of IT. Isaiah closely resembles that to which we are 
perhaps being driven by the textual phenomena of other 
prophetic writings (see PROPHET, $$ 35-45)—2.e., the 
original text in many passages had a different historical 
and geographical setting from that which now appears, 
and our exegetical results are correspondingly modified. 
The truth is, according to this theory, that the 
influence of М. Arabia on Jewish history has been 
greatly under-estimated. In particular, it was in N. 
or NW. Arabia that the mass of the Jewish exiles 
languished, and even after the fall of the Babylonian 
power (commonly supposed to be the great source of 
trouble to the Jews) N. Arabian oppression continued 
to be the chief subject of complaint to Jewish poets. 
The four passages on the Servant, in their original form, 
would seem to have lacked almost all that we are wont 
to admire in the adaptation of them which both MIT and 
© present to us. The ardent universalism which dis- 
tinguishes them in their present form is due to a later 
editor, who had before him a text which was already 
corrupt, and which, apart from this, did not answer to 
his own spiritual aspirations, Let us continue to read 
them as they stand in MT and @ as monuments of the 
loftiest pre-Christian Jewish piety. When such a purely 
academic thinker as Vatke can say that ‘the intuition of 
the sufferings and glorification of the Servant of Jehovah 
forms the most remarkable presentiment of redemption 
in the OT, and so is a prophecy, not a prediction, of 
Christ,’ academic critics who would fain be also men of 
the people may surely use the same expressions, for the 
people see in chap. 53 a prophecy of the Jesus of the 


1 Cp Ezek. 8222 7% Оп the close connection between the con- 
ception of Sheol and that of a bhurial-place, see EscHATOLOGY, 
$ 10; Smend, A T Rel.-gesch.@) 152 
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evangelic tradition, and we would gladly go with the 
people, as one of them, so far as we may. Nor need 
we—from this point of view—any longer trouble ourselves 
to translate these passages with an extreme exactness. 

An exact translation is in fact often difficult and sometimes 
impossible, owing to the fact that the old Jewish editor has had 
to work upon an already existing corrupt text. But let us also be 
just to the claims of critical history, the results of which, when 
fully mature, must be for the good of the religion of the many 
as well as of the few. This requires us to trace out, so far as we 
can, the original form of these familiar but, in parts, very obscure 
passages, and of the rest of Is. 40-66, not as a mere exercise of 
ingenuity, but for this important reason—that if we can but read 
this work as a monument of its own special time or times, we 
shall understand the course of Jewish history as we could never 
have done before. This need not make us unappreciative of 
those pious and most unselfish editors of old time, who ventured 
to treat their Bible as a living plant, still capable of sending out 
fresh shoots, and of putting forth undreamed-of flowers, and who, 
as some will say, almost transfigured the original conception of 
the Servant of Yahwé. 

For the original text (see Criż. Dib., ‘Isa.') gave a much 
less advanced conception of the Servant of Yahwé. The 
title here 1s a personification of the body of Jewish exiles 
in N. Arabia, who were by no means semi-Christians, 
but had higher religious ideas and ideals, and cor- 
respondingly greater material and moral hardships to 
bear, than their brethren in Palestine. The poet looks 
forward to the time when these exiles will be delivered 
from their miseries and privations and become the 
recognised leaders of the regenerated Jewish people. 
He calls (491) on the Arabians and Jerahmeelites to 
take warning while there is yet time (cp Ps. 2 ro, emended 
text). Like some, at least, of the psalmists, he has no 
desire that all Jerahmeelites should be blotted out of 
existence, but wishes that under Jewish rule and in the 
practice of the true religion they may stili live in the 
expanded land of Israel, and be saved from the judicial 
destruction which will fall upon all irreclaimable foes of 
Yahwe. At present, the Servant still suffers persecu- 
tion; he has borne it without a cry or & murmur as 
God's appointment. But he knows that his *justifica- 
tion ' or redress is at hand (508) ; indeed, before now, 
under prophetic inspiration, he has announced (5213-15) 
the coming change in his fortunes—an announcement 
which his kinsmen in Palestine (those ' rebellious ones ' 
of whom the poet speaks) received with contemptuous 
incredulity (531). He can already imagine those un- 
worthy Israelites confessing their blindness and folly, 
their wickedness and selfishness (532-9). And again a 
prophetic vision comes to him. Не secs exiled Israel 
rescued from its oppressors, aecording to that earlier 
prophecy. ‘The light of joy—a joy in the establishment 
of the divine rule with Israel for its earthly organ (ep 
421-4), the sight of an offspring ‘ prolonging its days,’ 
and enjoying the inheritance of Jerahmeel and Ishmael 
—these are the varied but closely connected rewards 
granted to him (53 10-12). 

Into the changes of critical positions which this view 
necessitates this is not the place to enter. Nor need 
the reader be assured that no claim to an immunity from 
error is put forward by the present writer. Details may 
doubtless be improved; but the general theory, when 
fully assimilated, will be found to stand the test of pro- 
longed consideration. Would that the spade of the 
explorer might bring to light some hidden record of an 
age so little known and so largely misinterpreted by 
legend ! 

Besides the works named in col. 2207 /., the following recent 
treatises on the criticism and exegesis of 1s. 42 1-4 491-6 50 4-9 

ү and 5213-5312 (ог some one of these passages 

7. Literature. separately) may be here mentioned: Schian, 
Die Ebed-Sahwe- Lieder in Jes. xl-lxvi. (1895); 

Laue, Die E.-/. Lieder in II. Theil des Jesaia exegetisch- 
kritisch und biblisch-theologisch untersucht (1898); Füllkrug, 
Der Gottesknecht d. Dt.-Jes. (1899); Laue and Füllkrug have а 
certain similarity in that both maintain the Servant to be an 
individual; Füllkrug, however, does not, like Laue, identify 
the Servant with the Messiah, and he does not separate the four 
‘songs’ from the Prophecy of Restoration; Kraetzschmar, Der 
leidende Gottesknecht (1899): Ezekiel the historic model of the 
suffering and glorified Servant, see chap. 4. Bertholet, Zz 
Jes. litt. Budde, The So-called Ebed-Vahweh Songs, etc.; 
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Kittel, Zur Theologie des AT, see 845; J. Ley, ‘Die Bedeutung 
des Ebed-Jahwe im zten Theil des Proph. Jesaja, in Stud. ш. 
Krit., 1899, pp. 163 /:; Sellin, Serudbabel (1898), 96 A. 144/3 
Studien zur Entstehungsgesch. der jüd. ‘Gemeinde: 1. Der 
Knecht Gottes bei Dt.-jes. (1901); Giesehrecht, Der Knecht d. 
Dt.jes. (1902; the Servant-passages originally meditations 
written down for disciples by the second Micah; the Servant 
himself, a personification of Israel); Rothstein, Die Genralogie 
d. Kön. Jehoiachin (1902 ; appendix on the Messianic reference 
of the Servant); C. H. H. Wright, * The Pre-Christian Jewish 
Interpretation of 15. 52 53,' Expositor, зга ser., 7 (1888) 364 f. 
401 //.); Dalman, /esa?a 53 das Prophetenwort vom Sühnleiden 
des Heilsmittlers,Q) (1891); cp also Kosters, 74.7, 1896, 
рр. 5917. лок 
SESIS (ceceic [B]), 1 Esd. 934= Ezra 1040 $1А5ПА1. 


SESTHEL (сєсӨнА [BA]) т Еѕа. 9з: = Ezra 1030, 
BEZALEEL, 2. 


SETH, rather SHETH (Л; CHO; SETI), son of 
Adam, father of Enos, and grandfather of Cainan or 
Kenan, according to the Scthite genealogy (Gen. 53-8 
[P]), with which, so far as his relation to nosh is con- 
cerned, Gen. 426 (J) entirely agrees. In Gen. 425 (Jg), 
it Is stated that ‘Adam knew his wife again, and she 
bore a son, апа called his name Sheth; for (she said) 
God has set for me another seed instead of Abel, for 
Cain killed him.’ ©, however, does not recognise sty, 
‘again,’ and inserts 55m, ‘and she conceived,' which 
suggests the possibility that in an earlier form of the 
text the birth of Sheth was related without reference to 
the existence of Cain. Budde (Urgesch. 154 ff.) thinks 
that the text originally ran, ‘and Adam knew his wife, 
and she bore a son, and named him Sheth, for ‘‘ God 
has set for me a seed." '! There are, however, three 
difficulties in this view ; (1) the unnatural use of ng, 
'posuit'; (2) the use of maby, ‘Elohim,’ instead cf 
mm, ' Yahwe' (contrast Gen. 41, though here (5 has da 
той Өєод); and (3) the improbability that Adam's 
grandson should have been called Enosh, ‘man,’ or ‘frail 
man’ (cp Ехоѕ), assuming, of course, that * Adam' and 
* Enosh ' are the two familiar Hebrew terms for ‘ man.’ 
'There is only one way of surmounting these difficulties, 
viz., to criticise the traditional readings of the names. 
mw (dddnz) or очка (Ad-ddàm) and mn (Hawwah) have 
probably arisen out of 5хрпт (Jerahmeel) and mm 
(Horith) = түздү  (Jerahmeelith) respectively. Ср 
PARADISE, $12(c). These parallels suggest that * Sheth ' 
and ‘ Enosh ' are also corruptions of ethnic names. The 
conjecture that ge ax (Enosh) is a fragment of bepp 
will surprise no one who has had experience of the 
shifting phases of ‘Ishmael’ and other ethnic names, 
and it is only slightly less probable that nz (Sheth 22) 
is a fragment of b RD (= Eshtaol) which the narrator 
connected with бл, ‘plant, shoot’ so that -ng is 
miswritten, by metathesis, for bns. It is a part of 
this theory that maby and anx together represent bonn? 
The passage will then become, ‘And Jerahmeel knew 
his wife, and she bore a son, and named him Shethaol, 
for (he is) a shoot (shéthil) of Jerahmecl.? And 
Shéthàol in turn begot a son, and named him Ishmael ; 
it was he who began to call upon the name of Yahwè’ 
(see Enos).  Shéthàol is possibly the eponym of the 
population called in МТ EstrrrAorL and ESHTAULITES,* 
whose seat was certainly not confined to the lowlands of 
Judah. The etymology is, of course, quite * popular’; 
a truer connection may perhaps be supposed with the 
widely-spread clan-name bwg, Sha'ül (see SAUL). 
Even if the explanation here given of the strange name 
Sheth be in some degree doubtful, the discovery of the 
true name of Sheth's son at any rate appears on 

1 So Stade (ZA T IV, 1894, p. 262 £), Holzinger (АТС * Gen.’ 


у (1898]) ; Gunkel (БА ‘Сеп.’ 49 [1901]). 
li 2 To these corruptions there are abundant parallels through- 


‘out the OT literature. 


З v4 is here taken to bean insertion of Jr necessitated by the 
y" 1 SUE 
corrupt readings, already in existence, ‘лу and “NN. 
4 In rCh.253 the Eshtaulites are connected with Kirjath- 
jearim—z.e,, not improbably Kirjath-jerahmeel. 
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critical grounds to be nearly certain. Thus understood, 
the name supplies another beautiful Israelitish com- 
mentary on the name Ishmael (cp Gen. 1611). It is as 
if the narrator told us that the first prayer was as great 
an epoch in the history of man as the building of a city. 
See SETHITES. 

Later post-canonical writers knew much more about Seth. 
His wife's name was Azürà (Jubilees, 4 11; ed. Charles, 32). 
Both he and his descendants, who were extremely good, had 
that heavenly wisdom specially connected with the name of 
ENocH [g.v.]; see Jos, Ant.i.23 (88 68-71). On the gnostic 
sect of the Sethians see Hippol PAilosophumena, 519; 
Epiphan. Adv. her. xxxix.; Lips. Der Gnosticismus, sein 
Wesen, Ursprung und Entwickelungsgang (1860), 154; Smith- 
Wace, Dict. of Christian Biography, 487 f. 

We have ventured to reject the plausible conjecture of 
Frd. Delitzsch and Fritz Hommel referred to in the next article. 
That the theory connecting Sheth with Suteh, ‘the god of the 
Hyksos,’ no longer needs criticism, is obvious ; see Lenormant, 
Les origines, 1 [1880] 217 f, and on the other side, Kö. PRE?) 
163. For the facts relative to Set and Suteh see EGYPT, $ 52, 
n. 2, and cp 8 16. 

On the gradual transference of the functions and achievements 
of Enoch to Seth, as a consequence of the larer tradition making 
the Sethites the representatives of goodness and the Cainites of 
wickedness, see Charles's note on Jubilees, 415. DR С 


SETHITES, the name given to the descendants of 
Seth mentioned in Gen. 5 (P). We shall deal with this 
subject almost entirely as one belonging to the history 
of early Hebrew beliefs respecting primitive humanity ; 
the intricate study of the later exegesis on Gen. 5 f., to 
which R, H. Charles has recently made such valuable 
contributions, lies too much apart to be treated here. 
We venture to begin with a criticism of 
the term *' Sethites, which presupposes 
that there are two separate genealogies 
of the patriarchs—7.e., of the heroes of the primitive 
age. Now, we may readily grant that, as the text now 
stands, this presupposition is not destitute of plausibility. 
Gen. 425 f. is obviously the link between two genea- 
logies (Gen. 417-24 and 5), one of which, as it now 
stands, starts from a son of Adam named Cain, the 
other from Adam and a son of Adam named Seth or 
Sheth (ne, 010). The two linking verses, in their 
present form, appear to account for the double genealogy 
by stating that Seth was born to fill the place of Abel. 
When, however, we look into the genealogies we 
quickly see that there is a strong affinity between them, 
and a critical examination of the two ‘linking verses ' 
shows that the passage is no longer in its original form, 
but has undergone both corruption and editorial expan- 
sion. We have also found reason elsewhere to suspect 
that the story of Cain and Abel and the Cainite 
genealogy came from separate traditional sources (see 
Cain, 8 4; CAINITES, § 2); if this is correct, the 
Yahwist (J) cannot have represented Seth as a substitute 
for the murdered Abel Instead of ‘Cainites’ and 
‘Sethites,’ therefore, it would be better to speak of the 
members of the two parallel genealogies due respectively 
to J and to P. 

It is the genealogy in Сеп. 5 that 
occupy us. 


2. One 
genealogy ; 
its origin. 


1. Term 
criticised. 


is mainly to 
We may assume that it is parallel to, and 
in its present form later than, the 
genealogy in Gen.4. We may also 
regard Stade's view (Akad. Reden, 247) 
as fairly probable, that in its original 
form the genealogy in Gen. 4 was Sethite as well as Cainite, 
that z. 25 fin a simpler form, including the words, ‘and 
Enos begot a son, and called his name Cain,'! once 
stood before 417, also that in the original Yahwistic 
genealogy, of which we possess only an extract, the 
tenth place was occupied by Noah.? If this be so, the 


l It may be presumed that this represents Stade's meaning, 
though he only says that ' 4 25 4 once stood before 4 17 /f.' 

2 Stade’s reconstruction of the genealogy, however, which 
makes it begin with Enos and close with Jabal and Noah, has 
this against it—that there are very strong reasons for holding 
that ‘Adam’ (rather А-г) and * Кпоѕ' are not the forms 
which originally stood in the genealogy, and therefore not to be 
treated as synonyms meaning ‘man,’ or, as Stade expressed it, 
that Adam and Enos are ‘doppelganger.’ 
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Israelitish circles representcd by J had a genealogy of 
primitive heroes which agreed in all essentials with the 
genealogy given by P. We may put the two lists, 
harmonised as proposed in CAINITES, $ 12, and without 
any attempted emendation of the names, over against 
each other. 


J- Adam Р. Адат 
Sheth Sheth 
Enosh Enosh 
Cain Kenan 
Enoch Mahalalel 
Irad Jared 
Mehujael “noch 
Methushael Methuselah 
Lamech Lamech 
Noah Noah 


Even if we doubt whether the genealogy of the 
Yahwist in its original form contained as many as ten 
names, it is a fact that that of the Priestly Writer (D) 
has come down to us with ten, and it is natural (when we 
consider that P, as often as he can, uses old material) 
to connect this with the fact that Bérdssus places ten 
antediluvian kings at the head of the history of Baby- 
lonia. The names of these kings (see Müller, Fragm. 
Hist. Gr.2499 f.) are "ANwpos, 'AXámapos, 'Auryrwy, 
" Auuév av, MevyáXapos, Adwvos, Evedwpaxos, 'Aueuvwos, 
'"От:іарттѕ, Zlcovépos. Now the solidarity of the early 
Oriental culture, under Babylonian influence, was such 
that we could not be surprised to find some of the 
names given by Déróssus, in their original forms (when 
these forms can be traced), underlying names in the two 
Hebrew genealogies which lie before us. The idea is 
suggested by the coincidence of number between P's 
list and that of Bérdssus, but, of course, we have to 
compare the names in both the Hebrew lists, so far as 
they seem to be akin. 


It is remarkable, however, how extremely few of the Hebrew 
names can even plausibly be connected with names in the 
Berossian list. To compare ’ApyAwy with AN, * Enosh' (so 
Delitzsch, Hommel, and even Gunkel) seems plainly wrong, 
(1) because such a name as ‘man,’ as the proper name of a 
primæval hero, is in the highest degree improbable ; (2) because, 
if pax 15 correct, and means ‘man,’ it is not likely that another 
name in the list also means ‘man’; and (3) because, if 'AusAcv 
is correct, analogy justifies us in supposing that it is a mutilated 
theophorous name (Amil-x). Bul we may at least provisionally 
compare (1)’ApyAwy with Mahalalel (= Mehujael), assuming the 
final syllable e? (5x) to represent some Babylonian divine name, 
and (2) 'Aueupivós (=Amil-Sin, 'liegeman of Sin?) with 
Methu£elah (= Ме и ае), assuming Selah (nbw) to be a 
Hebraised form of šaru, which is an epithet of various Baby- 
lonian gods (see Ass. H IVB 690a, CaixiTES, § 7). Two names 
out of ten in the respective lists, plausibly but not certainly 
combined, are perhaps scarcely a sufficient basis for a theory 
that the Hebrew list in its earliest form was borrowed from 
Babylonia! 

It is, however, still important to ascertain, if possible, 
whether statements made in either of the Hebrew lists 
respecting any one of the primitive heroes are derived 
from Babylonian lore. That Noah who, as the text 
stands (both in J and in P passages}, is the hero of the 
Hebrew Deluge-story is, in virtue of his connection with 
that story, parallel to Nisuthrus, cannot be doubted. 
Zimmern (Beiträge, 116, n. a)and Gunke! (Gen. 121 f.), 
however, add a comparison of Enoch, who ' walked ' 
with God and was taken to God, with the Ereóópaxos 
of larvrífgigXa (=Sippar) in Berossus—/.e., En-me- 
dur-anki,? a mythic king of Sippar, to whom the guild 
of Babylonian drz-priests traced its origin. This 
king is designated ‘the favourite of Anu, Bel, and Ea,’ 
and said to have been ‘called (?) by the gods Sama& 
and Adad into their fellowship, also to have been 
initiated into the ' secrets of heaven and earth ' (Ritual- 
tablet, no. 24). Now it is true that both Enoch and 
Eveduwpaxos occupy the seventh place in the respective 
lists. This, however, is not important; in J's list, as 


1 Gunkel (77K ‘Gen.’ 121) omits Methuselah but includes 
Kenan (=Cain), which, with Delitzsch and Hommel, he regards 


as a translation of [2= Bab. wamdanu (ср Ges.03) s.c. JEN). 


'The number two therefore remains. А 
2 Dur-anki is the name of a mythic locality (Zimmern); cp 
Jastrow, ABA 539. 
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it now stands, Enoch comes third, and even in the 
hypothetical expanded form of the list given above he 
only fills the fifth place. In opposition to Zimmern's 
learned and ingenious theory we would point out (т) 
that the initiation of Enmeduranki into the ‘secrets of 
heaven and earth’ is by no means as distinctive a feature 
as the deliverance of Nisuthrus from the perils of the 
Deluge. For other mythic personages besides Enme- 
duranki enjoyed this initiation, and among them Nisu- 
thrus himself, as his name (Atra-hasis, ‘the very wise ’) 
implies, and as his fortunes also sufficiently indicate. It 
was, in fact, the highest form that the divine favour 
could assume, and it is only natural that the feature or 
‘motive’ of temporary or permanent translation to the 
abode of the gods should charaeterise different myths 
both in Babylonia itself and in the various countrics 
where Babylonian mythic germs were deposited. And 
(2), we may further remark that probably Enoch, not 
Noah, was the hero of the Hebrew Deluge-story as 
written by J (see § 3, and ep NOAH, 8 r, DELUGE, § 17). 
If this be so, there is scarcely even a superficial appro- 
priateness in the comparison of Enmeduranki with the 
Hebrew Enoch. 

Whilst therefore we do not deny the possibility that 
those who (at some Hebrew sanctuary ?) shaped or re- 
shaped the Hebrew story of the primitive heroes may 
have been led to reckon them as ten (P certainly made 
ten, and J, too, may perhaps have done so) under 
Babylonian influence, we cannot say that there is any 
strong necessity for such a view, and all must admit 
that it is much more important to comprehend the 
statements of the Hebrew narrators. One of the chief 
obstacles to such a comprehension is the apparent 
duality of some of the heroes mentioned. At first sight, 
there seen to be two Cains, two Lamechs, two Noahs ; 
and if Budde's theory respecting Gen. 117 (see col. 623, 
n. 3) be correct, two Enochs. 

The grounds for supposing that there are two incon- 
sistent pictures of Cain, or in other words, two Cains,! 
3. Duality are Tum age ce ah It 

af Cain: Б шне that e passage, Gen. 42-16, 

which accounts for the custom of exacting 

Lamech. blood for blood, implies that Cain i 

Noah blood for blood, implies that Cain is a 
*  nomad, and with this the statement in 
v. 16 partly agrees, for it states that Cain (after hearing 
the divine sentence) dwelt ‘in the land of wandering 
(Nod), eastward of Eden.’ In Gen. 417, however, this 
hero is represented as a city-builder, in other words, 
as a leading promoter of a scttled form of life and of 
civilisation, and if we criticise the text of cv. 162 in 
aecordanee with the results attained elsewhere (see 
PARADISE, $6) we shall have to correct the enigmatical 
Hebrew text of MTF and (5, so as to read ‘and [Cain] 
dwelt in the land of Eden-jerahmecl' (rog jaws [rg] ass 
омет) һе distriet in which as we have seen Gen. 112 


places us. We need not, however, deny (cp CAINITES, 
§ 3) that even in 417 ‘Cain’ (rp) is the eponym of the 
Kenites (rp wp) there were both more and less ad- 
vanced branches of the Kenites and Jerahmeclites ; hence 
sometimes these tribes are spoken of as nomads, some- 
times as having ‘cities’ (1 &. 3029). 

Are there also two lamechs? There is a song 
ascribed to Lamech, in which the far-reaching sweep of 
tribal vengeance for blood is eulogised ? (Gen. 423 f. ). 
But we find his three sons taking important steps 
forward in civilisation ; can they possibly have been 
represented as the offspring of a fierce nomad? The 
truth is, however (as comparative textual criticism 
justifies us in holding), that ‘Lamech’ (42^! is one of 


jæ 
the popular distortions of 'Jerahmeel' Lamech is 


1 Gunkel (Gen. 49) actually makes four Cains: (1) the son 
of the first man, (2) the brother and murderer of Abel, (3) the 
father of Enoch and city-builder, and (4) the eponym of the 
Kenites. 

2 See CAINITES, $ 8; Nesile, Marg. 59. 
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therefore а tribal eponym,! and represents both the 
more and the less advanced sections of the Jerahmeclite 
race. It is remarkable that in l"s genealogy Lamech 
appears as the father of Noah, who, not less than Jabal 
and his brothers, is a ‘hero of culture’ (see Noan). 

For certainly there are two Noahs—there is Noah 
the first vine-planter, and there is Noah the head of the 
one family that was rescued from the Deluge, at least if 
we are content to follow the traditional Hebrew text. 
That the unpleasing story of what happened to Noah 
the vine-planter was ever told of Noah the hero of the 
Deluge, whose earthly history was bound to cease with 
his marvellous deliverance, is incredible (see Noan), 
though certainly it can hardly be called very probable 
that it was said of two of the traditional Hebrew heroes 
that they ‘walked’ or had close converse ‘with the 
Godhead’ (Gen. 522 24 69). 

How to reniove this difficulty we have seen already 
(S 2), and before the end of this section we shall return 
to the subject. At present we would 
Seck to account for the singular faet 
that there is no distinetively Baby- 
lonian material in the aecount of the 
primaeval heroes (after Adam) except in connection with 
Enoch and Noah. t will be observed that while Enoch 
the city-builder and Noah the vine-planter are certainly 
tribal heroes (Noah should probably be pr; or Еп = 


4. Why sporadic 
Babylonian 
influence? 


руз ог үру, ср wenn, Gen. 529, and Enoch | Напок] 
appears as a son of Midian, Gen. 254 1 Ch. 133),° the 
hero of the Deluge-story in its present form is obviously 
not a mere hero; he is in the fullest sense an individual. 
How is this to be accounted for? 

'To understand the bearings of this question we must 
remember that, with the possible exceptions of Mahalalel 
and the latter half of Methuselah (see CAINITES, 8 7), 
all the names in the genealogies of J and P are de- 
monstrably of non-Babylonian origin, and with the 
increase of evidence for the great frequency of references 
to N. Arabian ethnies in the OT it becomes possible 
and even highly probable that ' Mahalalel' is a corrup- 
tion of ‘‘Jerahmeel’ and ‘Methuselah’ of ' Ishmacl.' 
Thus the names in the Nethite and Cainite genealogy,? 
when restored to their original form, become— 

Jerahmeel (хс) 
Eshtaol (кло) 

Ishmael CA] 

Kain= Kenites (р) 
Hanoch (331) 

Arvad ("к = TY = 170) 
Jeralimeel (5&5) 
Ishmael (®мрд") 
Jerahmeel (xon) 
Nahman (202) 


The probability of most of these restorations is very 
high. Both P and the Chronicler in their lists often 
repeat the same name in different forms. Even if one 
or two of the restorations be doubtful, the present writer 
cannot doubt that the Sethite-Cainite names have a N. 
Arabian reference. How, then, eame the notices of 
Enoch and (?) Noah to be enriched with Babylonian 


1 It is of course very possible that the tribe called Lamech 
or Jerahmeel really took its name from a deity. This deity was 
probably the moon-god Jarham (m- with the Arabic * mima- 
tion! The non-Semitic divine title атра (doubtfully referred 
to in col. 626) need not be relied upon. , 

2 Enoch also appears as the eldest son of Reuben (Gen. 469 
Ex. 614 Nu. 265 1Ch. 53). But we can hardly doubt that 
Reuben was originally a S. Palestinian tribe. "E 

3 If we prefer to hold that Lamech-Jerahmeel's son in J's 
version was originally Tubal[-cain], we are still constrained to 
admit that the last member of the list hears a М. Arabian ethnic 
name, ‘Jabal’ and ‘ Jubal,’ like ‘Abel.’ are perhaps also most 
naturally viewed as corruptions of the widely-spread ethnic name 
'Jerahmeel ‘Zillah’ (395) may come from луп (Halüsah) 
=;bps (Ziklag); Na'amah, of course, = Na'ami or Na'amani. 
Adah (лчу) is obscure ; perhaps it may come from ny Ty. 
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material, as if they were individuals? What claim had 
Enoch and Noah to be treated with more respect than 
other N. Arabian tribal heroes, and raised to the rank 
of individuals, whose wonderful fortunes gave them a 
place by themselves which only Elijah in a later age was 
privileged to share with them? ‘The question is greatly 
simplified if we identify Enoch and the greater of the 
two Noahs as proposed already (CAINITES,§ 6; NoAH)— 
z.e., if we read in Gen. 68 (J), ‘But Enoch (зл) had 
found grace in the eyes of Yahwé, and in 69 (P), 
* Enoch was a righteous man . . ., and Enoch walked 
with God.’ 

The theory here maintained is that the Hebrew legend 
of primzeval times, as told by the writer or writers known 
as J,, had no Deluge—z.e., they accepted the Jerah- 
meelite legend as their basis, but without a Deluge- 
story.! When, however, the Deluge-story was adopted 
from the Jerahmeelites, and converted (under direct 
Babytonian influence?) into the story of the universal 
Deluge, it had to be provided with a hero who was 
not a mere tribal eponym, and (for a reason suggested 
below) ‘ Enoch' was selected to be converted into an 
individual, and even to assume something of the appear- 
ance of a solar hero, as was fitting for the hero of a 
story which in its origin was most probably an ether- 
myth (DELUGE, $ 18). But a misfortune happened to 
him. Мап early period (perhaps) after the Deluge-story 


Adam  . . 8 130 
Seth à d 105 
Enosh . 90 
Kenan. 5 5 70 
Mahalalel с 65 
Jared : а 162 
Enoch . 65 
Methuselah 187 


Wamech % 5 182 
Noah 5 3 с 500 
То the flood. : 100 
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probahly is that the Enoch-tribe was a branch of the Jerah- 
meelites, and like the Jerahmeclites had a high reputation for 
wisdom. From Ezek, 28 (see Crit. Bib.) we gather that { Jerah- 
meel' was supposed to have derived his wisdom from Elohim, 
in whose sacred garden he had dwelt; now from Ezek. 14 14 20 
we learn that Noah (4е., Enoch), Daniel (Z.e., Jerahmeel), and 

ob were classed together fur their extraordinary righteousness. 
lhis exceptional goodness implies exceptional wisdom, ‘Ihe 
first Jerahmeelite is commonly known to us as Adam (see 
PARADISE, § 12), bnt it is very possible that the first Jerahmeelite 
was also in some sanctuaries spoken of as Enoch ( Hanók), and 
па ds wisdom (cp Job 157 f.) was specially eulogised in the 
egend. 


If P does not tell us much about the fortunes of the 
patriarchs— ‘the youthful world's gray fathers’ (Н. 
Vaughan)— he is at least fully 
acquainted with their ages. The 
chronological principle which underlies the numbers in 
175 genealogy has not, however, been found. There 
is much that is very peculiar about them. The Baby- 
lonian tradition only gives the number of years that each 
king reigned ; e.g. the first king Alorus reigned for six 
sari = 36,000 years, and so on. ‘The enormous numbers 
assigned arise from the astronomical training of the 
scholars of Babylon. The Hebrew system in P gives 
the years of the life of each hero, first those which he 
lived before, and then those which he lived after the 
birth of his eldest son. Unfortunately, the three great 
authorities, the Hebrew, the Samaritan, and the (5 


5. The numbers. 


Total 1656 


had been committed to writing, ул became corrupted 
into 35, which in turn was editorially altered (under the 
influence of a desire? to work the story of Noah the vine- 
planter into the legend) into пз (Noah) or ez:3 (Nabam ?). 
‘Thus Enoch lost his connection with the Deluge, unless 
indeed we care to recognise the statement of Jubilees 423 
that Enoch, in Paradise, wrote down all the wickedness 
of men, on account of which God brought the waters of 
the flood upon all the land of Eden.' But at any rate 
he retained his superhuman wisdom, and in later years 
attracted to himself more and more mythical elements 
(see ENocH, 8 2). Nor were the earlier traditionists 
unfair to him. When the list of ten heroes was con- 
structed, he was placed (probably) at the end of the 
first pentad, while Noah or Naham, his supplanter in 
the Deluge-story, was placed at the end of the second. 
The reason why Enoch —alone among the Hebrew heroes— 
was raised to the rank of an individual whose fortunes were 
such as to mark him off from all the rest of mankind, is plain. 


It is not enough to point to the fact that the Hebrew root of 
Enoch (4333) ineans ‘to train, instruct, initiate.'! The real reason 


1 It has been already pointed out (DELUGE, § 12) that accord- 
ing to © the duration of the Deluge was 365 days (a solar year), 
corresponding to the 36s years of the life of Enoch. 

2 See Budde, Urgesch. ; ср ЖОАН. 

3 Nahum (руп) probably belongs tc the same group of names 
(see Crit, Brb.). 

4 There is no allusion to this in the fragments of the Hebrew 
legend preserved to us. Gen. 68, if we may replace "рп for n3 
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texts differ considerably, as the accompanying table 
will show. 1 

It will be noticed that © agrees with MT, except in 
the case of Lamech (where @ and Sam. show an affinity), 
in the totals of the several ages, but differs from 
AFF (except as to Jared, Methuselah, and—almost— 
Lamech) as regards the age of the heroes at the birth 
of their first sons. © is peculiar at Methuselah. 
The result is that in © the Deluge is given as in the 
year of the world 2262 (GŁ 2242), but in MT as in 
1656. Н can hardly be doubted any longer that MT 
is nearer to the original than (5. 

Geiger has expended great learning and earnestness in behalf 
of the numbers of MT. But most critics, since Bertheau, agree 
in preferring the Sam. numbers (with which /s2/res agrees) 
even to those of MT, as the calculation is simpler, and the 
deviations of the texts are more easily explained on the hypo- 
thesis of the priority of Sam. See especially Budde, Uvgesch. 
100 /f. 

Comparing the Sam. numbers with those of MT we 
find that for the first five patriarchs they agree. After 
that Sam. partly adopts much smaller numbers, bring- 
ing the Deluge into the year of the world 1307. Budde 
thinks that we may draw detailed inferences from the 


(see above), possibly alludes to a popular etymology connecting 
330 wirn 7, ‘favour’ (Philo actually explains the name as yapis 
cov, cp OS 164 49). А 

1 Тһе first column on the left gives the age of the patriarch 
at the birth of the first son; the second, the number of his 
remaining years ; the third, the total. 
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numbers of Sam. For instance, Jared, Methuselah, 
and Lamech die in the year 1307, Z.e., probably, not 
in the 14 months of this year before the flood, but in 
the flood ; therefore they are sinners. Enoch is trans- 
lated in 887, because he walked with God—-.e., was not 
a sinner. Тһе age of the first five patriarchs and of 
Noah is about goo; the earlier deaths of Jared, 
Methuselah, and Lamech are punishments for wicked- 
ness. That two men—Enoch and Noah—' walked with 
God’ in the midst of sinners, is due to P's religious 
optimism. It is also noteworthy that in Sam. all the 
earlier patriarchs are witnesses of the translation of 
Enoch. Budde even finds this theory confirined by the 
падпеѕ of the patriarchs, at least so far as Mahalalel, 
Jared, Methuselah, and perhaps Lamech are concerned ; 
but in this he goes too far. He also conjectures that 
the numbers of MT (according to which only Methuselah 
dies in the Deluge) were substituted for the original ones 
from the presupposition that the Sethites were the holy 
line, which represented the theocratic tradition, as 
opposed to the Cainite. These glimpses at possible 
speculations in Jewish schools (from P onwards ?), which 
are somewhat in the style of the Book of Jubilees,! are 
of great interest. From a text-critical point of view the 
evidence supplied by Sam. of the late date at which 
alterations were made in the Hebrew text is even more 
striking.. 

See Bertheau, /D T 23657 7%; Budde, Urgeschichte, 89-116 ; 
the commentaries of Dillmann, Holzinger, and Gunkel; Kloster- 
mann, Neue Kirchl. Zt. 5208 J; Dillmann, ' Beiträge aus dem 
B. der Jubiläen zur Kritik des Pentateuch-Textes ' (SA B, 1883, 
рр. 323 //.) ; and for specimens of Jewish speculative additions 
to the biblical traditions, Charles on Jubilees, chap. 4, in his com- 
mentary (1902). T. к. C. 

SETHUR (VND, § 56; see also below; слӨоүр 
[BAF], @acoyp [L]) an Asherite spy; Nu. 1813 [14] 

Р}; 
| с ог [L] Thesur may come from ‘ Pathros' (mans), 
which is most probably a corruption of ‘Zarephath’ (n535), a 


place-name of the Negeb (cp PATHRUsIM)  Sethur's father is 


MicHAEL—z.e., Jerahmeel. Cp Sithri [Zrruri]. T. к.с. 


SETTLE, meaning in English a seat, bench, or ledge, 
is employed in Ezek. 4314, etc., to render UD, зай, 
which in the prophet's description seems to denote the 
two ledges, ‘the smaller' and ‘the larger,’ between the 
base and the hearth, See SBOT ‘ Ezek.', Eng. ad 
loc. 


SEVEN. See NUMBER, § 5, OATH, § 1, and cp 
BEERSHEBA, § 3, and Wi. G/ 2221. 


SEVENEH (72D), Ezek. 2910 306, RV, AV, RV™E. 
SYENE. 
SEVEN STARS. Sce STARS, $ зс. 


SEXTARIUS (2єстнс), Mk.74 AV™S:; EV ‘pot.’ 
See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, $ 3. 


SHAALBIM [аер a corrupt place-name, see 
below). A site in the territory of Dan, mentioned 
(Josh. 1942) between Beth-shemesh and Aijalon. 

Judg. 1 35(év à [ob] at aA mexes [Bb. vid. AL), év о at GÀ mqkes? 
[B], and болаВє [B ; om. AL], a corruption of оа. [Aq., Sym., 
Theod. See Moore, ad Joc.) 1 K.49 Bm0a^aue [B], èv 
тсоАаВе [X], 0aXaBew [L], but in Josh. 1942 Shaalabbin 
(2970, eo[o]AaBew [BL], -uev [A]); whence the patronymic 
Shaalbonite Ciabye 2 5. 2332, cadraBwveirys [DA], caAaBavc 
IL]; т Ch. 1153, eaAaBove [AL], over [D], соне [N]. See 
HasHEx). 

Some (including Conder and Steuernagel) identify 


1 Cp /udilees, 430, ‘And he (Adam) lacked seventy years of 
one thousand years; for one thousand years are as one day . . ., 
and therefore was it written concerning the tree of knowledge, 
<“ On the day that ye eat thereof ye will die." For this reason 
he did not complete the years of this day, for he died during it.’ 

2 From this rendering it has been inferred that Heb. like Ar. 
had a noun ayy (= fox) as well as бууу. So evidently W. К. 
Smith (7. PRES 92) who compares the Ar. tribe-name Tha'laba. 
It is worth considering, however, whether, even if we assume 
that © read pmgbyw, we ought not to explain àAósexes on the 


analogy of Gen. 17 4 where DSIN apparently 2jY2z IX. 
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with Saléit, 3 hrs. SE. from Ramleh towards Valo 
(Aijalon); the situation suits, but not the phonetic 
phenomena (see Kampffmeyer's article, 2021: 15 f.). 
As in the case of MAKAZ [g.v.], between which place 
and Beth-shemesh Shaalbim is mentioned in Kings, 
corruption is highly probable. We have the place- 
names Sha'ul (in Gibeath-sha'ül), Shual, Sha'alim, and 
Shalisha, and it is difficult not to class Shaalbiin with 
these. In г K.49 655 gives $560aAaue, which may 
have arisen, not out of a misapprehension of 3 in p5yv 
(which 65^ takes as a preposition), but out of a true 
sense that the name began with mz. It, as the present 
writer thinks, Beth-shemesh, wherever it occurs, is а 
distortion of Beth-cushim (= 'а Cushite settlement '), it 
is reasonable to explain Shaalbim, not as ‘place of 
foxes,’ but as Beth-sha'alim (‘place of Sha‘alini’), or 
Beth-yishme'elim (‘place of Ishmaelites ')—surely a 
better explanation. T. KC: 


SHAALIM (007%), : $.94 RV, AV SHALIM 
(g.v.). 
SHAAPH (AYU; carae [BL -гаф [А], caad (11) 


occurs twice in the Calebite genealogy : (1) as name of a son of 
Jahdai (1 Ch. 2 47), and (2) as name of a son of Maacah (1 Ch. 
249) In the latter passage he is called father of Madmannah. 


SHAARAIM, AV Sharaim (DW, as if ‘two 
gates,’ or ‘place of a gate’); see NAMES, § 107, and 
cp the expanded ethnic SHEAKI1AH. 

1. À city in the lowland of Judah (Josh. 15536, 
сакарєџ [B], саруар. [A], ceBap. [L.]), which Conder, 
on the assumption that it is mentioned in І 5. 17 52 (so 
рі, Dri. PI Н. P. Smith; but GHE zó» тоди) and 
was therefore situated W. of Socoh and Azekah (see 
т $.171), has identified with Tell Zakarya, a huge 
conical hill ‘which must be passed by any one escaping 
to Gath.’ The site of Слтн (g.v.) has yet to be 
determined, however, and the names have no re- 
semblance (but ср (35). Perhaps Shaaraim has arisen 
by mistake; 15.1752 should close with ‘апа the 
mortally wounded of the Philistines fell in the way’ (the 
rest is dittographed). See Exp. 7, Aug. 1899, and cp 


Ѕосон. Н. P. Smith, however, retains ' Shaaraim.' 
2. See SHARUHEN. Т.С 
SHAASHGAZ (CUP), Esth. 2:4. See HEGAL 


SHABBETHAI (MAW, cp Sin. *ЛЗЇ” (Еш. 370), 
Palm. дл, М and ony; cafa, Jos. 21222. xv. Y 10, caBBatos, 
10. xiii. 8 4, and Bap-oaBBas [see Dalman, Jüd.-paládst. Gramm. 
143, n. 19]; a Babylonian name Sabbatá'a is reported from 
Nippur by Hilprecht, sth century В.С. 

As the name stands, it might mean ‘one born on the Sabbath , 
($72). [Most probably, however, Shabbethai, like SHArHAT and 
SHEPHATIAH, is a modification of the ethnic Zephathi, 
* Zephathite' (= Zarephathi, * Zarephathite.) Mesbullam and 
Jozabad, with which the name Shabbethai is combined, both 
originate in ethnics (Che.).] у 

i. А Levite who helped Ezra in the matter of the foreign 
marriages, Ezra 10 15 (caf 8la6a« [BNL], ка88. [A]) =: Esd. 9 14 
‘Levis and SAbBBATHEUS' (RV SABBATEUS; Aev[ehs, кол 
caBBaraios [cafgf«0. L]. He is probably the same as the 
Shabbethai who was present at the reading of the Law under 
Ezra (Neh. 87; BNA om., cafa@aos [L]): in 1 Esd.948 
SABATEAS, RV SaBATEUS (agrarios [l1], cofgBaratas [A], 
caBBa0atos [L]). A А т 

2. © Of the chief of the Levites,' an overseer, possibly identical 
with no. 1 (Neh. 1116; om. BNA, соВВаба:ос [Nca. mg. sup.] 
cg a00acos [L]). 

wae 


SHACHIA (`2 ' [Bi., Ginsb.]; some edd. 24 
or N*355 also ase’ and TIU; the last form, £c, Shabia, 
is favoured by GBA: сайа [B], сева [A], [but BL o exta], 
and is perhaps to be pce perhaps ‘Yahwé has for- 
gotten,’ cp SND, Sab. ONDA and see Names, $ 31, though 


names of this type may quite well be expanded ethnics [Che.]. 
Pesh. reads R for B or К), a name in a genealogy of BENJAMIN 
(g.v. 89 ii. В); 1 Ch. S10t. See JQR 11 107, $ 6. 


SHACKLES (PY), Jer. 2926 RV, RV™E COLLAR 
(7.0. 3). 
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SHADDAI (1$'; for renderings, see NAMES, $ 117), 
a divine name of disputed interpretation, given in 

1. Biblical КУПЕ. wherever Æ? Shaddai (EV ‘God 

usage Almighty’) occurs in MT, and also in Is. 
' 136 Joellis (EV * Almighty ').! 

In MT Shaddai occurs more frequently than it does in RVmg. 
—viz., in Gen. 17 1 283 35 11 48 3 (all D), Ex. 63 (D), Gen. 43 14 
(E), 4925 (Blessing of Jacob), Nu. 244 16 (Balaani), Ezek. 1 24 
105 Ruth120o2: Ps. 68 15 [14] 911 Job517 (and thirty times 
besides) In the first six passages and in Ezek. 10 5 El (God) is 

refixed ; w by should also be read in Gen. 4925 (Ges., Ew., 

i, Kan., Ball, with Sam., Pesh., Vg., and some №55). 

If we examine these passages, we shall find that only 
two of them are commonly regarded by critics as pre- 
exilic ?—viz., Gen. 4925, апа Nu. 24416 (originally no 
doubt vv. 4 and 16 were identical)—and of the remain- 
ing references all but those in l's.91: and the four 
prophetie passages (where the text is disputed ?) may be 
accounted for by an archaising tendency in the writers ; 
e.g., the author of Job means to describe a primeval as 
well as a non-Israelitish society, and takes the divine 
name ч from P (in its present form). ‘To ascertain 
the original meaning of Shaddai we must therefore con- 
fine our attention to the two pre-exilie passages. In 
Gen. 4925, which is more certainly pre-exilic than Nu. 
24 416, Æ? Shaddai (?) is evidently the God of the land 
of Israel, viewed especially as the giver of fertility ; in 
Nu. 24 4 16 (see v. 16) he is, in addition, [El] Elyon, ' the 
most high God,' who compels a foreign soothsayer to 
bless Israel, and will niake Israel victorious over its 
foes. What sense can w bear, so as to make it a 
suitable name in these contexts? We must of course 
remember that the oracles of Balaam are Israelitish 
poems. 

Passing over plainly inadequate explanations (see 
NAMES, $ 117), we may mention three as at any rate not 

Th unplausible; it is the third which seems 

is mu to the present writer preferable. (а) А 

р ЕВР € eX- connection was suggested by Frd, Delitzsch 

planations. (Hebr. Lang. 48) with fada = аёт, ‘to 
be high’ (see 5 R. 28, 82 h), and Juda, ѓаат, 
‘mountain.’ Delitzsch also quoted the phrase, Bel 
Зайн rabü (‘Bel the great rock'), and Z7Zw айга, 
‘God my rock.’ In Prol. 96, retaining MT’s point- 
ing, he suggests the meaning ‘the exceedingly high’ 
(cp © in Psalms); but the sense now given by Delitzsch 
to the divine title šad raž (see Ass. HIVB 642), 
viz., ‘great lord,'?is apparently more defensible, and 
certainly more suitable to the biblical passages. It 
may be possible that Sz in the sense of ‘lord’ (or 
' mountain ' 2) is cognate with the Hebrew divine name 
Shad (?), ' Lord,’ ҳһааї (2), ‘my Lord.’ Ета. Delitzsch 
in Job renders w ' Allherr' (.Ml-lord). (4) However, 
it is not less possible, with Nóldeke and G. Hoffmann 
(see NAMES, col. 3325, n. 2), to read "p, sedz, still 
rendering ‘my Lord’; the pronoun would refer to the 
people worshipping the divine ‘Lord’; ep Baali (Hos. 
216 [18]. (с) Lastly, it is possible and (in conformity 
with the present writer's estimate of P's proper names 
elsewhere) even probable, that w is corrupt. To restore 
the true name with certainty is impossible; but it is 
plausible to correct uz (MT Shaddai) into хеш» ‘Israel’ 
(ep Gen. 4925, sw 5x | yax). We may suppose that 
this was originally written by the Priestly Writer ‘ag, 

1 © omits in Gen., Ex. unless the genit. of the pers. pron. is 
taken to represent it (once 6 éuós, Gen. 49 25), Beds in Nu. 24 16 
Is. 136; in Joell r5 © reads qt for =w; in Ruth 12о о ikavés 
(L omits in v. 20, А in z. 21), in Ezek.124 (ЭВО om., GA ikavós 
(so Theod. in Q), 105 ca88ac; in Ps. 0815 6 émovpávios, 9 1, 6 
cds rov ovpavov ; in Job xípros nine times, ravrokpárop sixteen 
times, x, тарт. once, txavds Ibree times, 6 rà парта топта once. 

? The pre-exilic date, however, of the oracles of Balaam is 
questioned by Diehl and von Gall. 

3 On Ps, 911 (and 6815) see Che. Ps.(2) In 15. 136 Joel 1 r5 
129 рз should, in the opinion of the present writer, most proh- 
ably be DNE va, ‘like destruction wrought by Ishmael.’ 
In Ezek. 1 24 105 also the present writer believes that w comes 
from Spree (in 124 ll 3 892—Z2., buona). See Crit. Bid. 

3 Cp Hommel, 47/7 110, ‘The word Jad has come now and 
then to mean “ога” or **commander."' 
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and that an editor misunderstood this, and corrected it 
into =z. That in all the passages where e occurs the 
writer is directly dependent on our P, is a perfectly 
defensible proposition. It is equally plausible to hold 
that El-elyon at any rate in Gen. 141922 (see SODOM, 
$ 6[c]) and El-olam in Сеп. 2133 are corruptions of 
El-jerahmeel, ‘the God of Jerahmeel.' Cp also El-bethel 
(Gen. 3113 357), originally perhaps El-tubal; TUBAL 
(g.v.) is an ethnic and place-name of the Negeb. 

The names supposed to be compounded with Shaddai are 
“ery, TRI, and wenns. It is doubtful, however, whether 
this widely accepted theory is correct. See SHEDEUR, ZuURI- 
SUADDAIL, 

Hommel (AHT 109 f.) confirms the second view given above 


by comparing the Babylonian names Ammi-satana, Samtu- 
satana (dynasty of Hammurabi) and the Assyrian names 
Marduk-Sadiia, Bel-sadüa, Bel-Harran-fadüa. That -na in the 
two former words is the first plnr. suffix seems highly probable 
(Jensen compares Old Bab. sudurána). TREC 


SHADES (D'NE?), see DEAD, $ 3, and REPHAIM. 
SHADOW OF DEATH (D2?Y; ckia Өлматоү; 


umbra mortis), or, as RV, ‘deep darkness,’ a title of 
SHEOL (4.v.) in the Book of Job (e.g., 102175 “the 
land of the Shadow of Death,’ © rNodepoc and рнм 
CKOTOYC AIWNIOY; 3817, ' the Gates of the [city of 
the] Shadow of Death,’ © ттүАшуро! &Àoy) Prob- 
ably, too, passages like Job 35 2417 (cp G) Ps. 4419 [20] 
should also be classed with these passages, and, by 
probable correction of the text, Ps.94:7 11517 (see 
below). The didactic explanation ‘shadow of death’ 
proceeds from a very old but probably incorrect tradition. 
It suits the preceding passages, however. Elsewhere 
(e.g., Am. 58 [6 acá» without Qavárov] Job 35 Ps. 107 
10 14 15.91 [2]) ‘deep darkness,’ or rather ‘gloom’ is 
perhaps more favoured by the context. 

On the pointing ЛУ, or ni2^s, see Barth, WB 239c: on 
the traditional reading mes Nöld. GG.4 [1267] 456; ZA TII" 
17 [1897] 182 7 On the emendation 20У for DU (con- 
jecturally rendered ‘silence’) in Ps. 94 17 11517, see Che. 25.19) 

SHADRACH (770°; ceApay [OBAQT Theod. ]) 
and Meshach (25; «[e]icay [GBQT' Theod.] -cax 
[А]), names given at Babylon to two of Daniel's Jewish 
companions, otherwise called Hananiah and Mishael 
(Dan.17 249 312 fi) Very un-Babylonian-looking 
names. The termination can hardly be Aku, a name 
of the moon-god (so Frd. Del. formerly, but see now 
Calwer BL 575 6), but might be the Elamite name Sutruk 
(Lenormant; Jensen). If, however, we admit that the 
story of Daniel, like so many others in the OT, has been 
altered by a redactor, and that the scene of part of it 
at least lay in the land of Jerahmeel, we may conjecture 
that Shadrach is a distortion of Asshur, Meshach of 
Cusham, and for completeness let us add, comparing 
Rab-shakeh from 'Arab-cush, and Rab-saris from ‘Arab- 
asshur, Abed-nego from 'Arab-negeb—i.e., the Arabia 
of the Negeb. Cp NISROCH. T. KG: 


SHAFT. 1. TI, ус, lit ‘thigh’; KayAoc: 
Ex. 2531 3717 AV; Nu.84 ‘base’ RV. See CANDLESTICK, 
§ 2. | 

2. "Op, йла, kaAapíakos, Ex.2531 3717 RV; ‘branch’ 
AV, see CANDLESTICK, § 2. 

3. PR, Aës, BéAos ; Is. 49 2. 


SHAGE (ПЁ, var. ХДУ; 


camata [L]), 1 Ch. 1134. 
SHAMMAH (4). 


SHAHARAIM (DYN; caapHA [B], -pum [A], 
cewpein [L]), a Benjamite name (т Ch. 88+). Either 
a corruption, through Ahishahar, from Aher (so Marq.,! 
see BENJAMIN, § 9, ii. а, 6) or, much more probably, a 
corruption, equally with Ahishahar, of Ashhur, a name 
which, modified as Asshur, designates the N. Arabian 
population of the Negeb. Ср SHiHOR. Shaharaim's 


See WEAPONS, $ 2. 


сола [BN] сагн [А] 
See JONATHAN (5) and 


1 The present writer, however, believes that блк again and 
again represents Syn, * Jerahmeel.’ 
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home was in 'the field [highland] of Moab,' or rather 
' of Missur' ; his wives are named Hushim and Baara— 
i.e., Cushim and ‘Arab. т.к. б. 


SHAHAZIMAH (MO SOY, Kr., but none, Ktb., 
whence RV Shahazumah), a place on the border of 
Issachar towards the Jordan—if the text is correct 
(]озһ. 1922; саАєїм ката ӨгЛассам [B], caceir- 
^88 K. Ө. [А], caceima [L]; sekesima [Vg.]; sasima, 
saasim [OS® 30 18 15221)). 

Dillmann supposes a place-name Shahazim, which is usually 
connected with pne ‘to be high’ (Ges.-Bu.(13); cp Gray, 
HPN 95). Analogy, however, favours the view that either "ty 
is a miswritten form of the following word ppw ma, or vp in 
"ә ‘3 is a corruption of the name which underlies пи. Now 
vow in MT is sometimes a corruption of ШЗ or СЎЗ (e.g, 
probably Ps. 72 5 1216), pip of ps (Ps. 76 7 [6]), and DDD of 
Ovid (Is. 6620, Crit. Bib.) D'sn? may therefore come from 
DWD, either directly (п= 2), or through the form o°D00, 


Similarly Beth-shemesh comes from 'Beth-cushim'; in v. 38 
it is grouped with Migdal-el and Horem, both of which names 
come from ' Jerahmeel’ (virtually a synonym of 'Cush") Old 
Cushite or Jerahmeelite settlements are meant. Т. К. С, 


SHALEM (Do; eic caAHm [ADEL]; so Pesh., 
Vg.; Jub. 301 gives ‘to Salem. in peace’; 
Sam., O12’; ‘in peace’ RV), Gen. 3318. Accepting 
the MT and AV's rendering, we must look for a place 
called Shalen: near Shechem, where in fact Robinson 
found a village called Sàlim, in the hilly region to the E. 
of the Vale of Shechein. No such place, however, is 
mentioned elsewhere, and many prefer to render ‘ safe 
and sound’ (Tgg., Saad., Rashi, Ges., Di., Del ; cp 
San.) The truth, however, is quite different. It is 
probable that the geography of the original narrative has 
been altered by the redactor. See SHECHEM, 2. 

‘Came in peace’ is not natural. Wellhausen (CZ79) 317), 


Kautzsch-Socin (Сел. 78), and Ball suspect corruption. бл» 
however, is not a plausible emendation of ody. T. KR. С. 


SHALIM, RV Shaalim, Land of (DOYAN, Tuc 
rHc eacakem [B] T. r. caaderm [A], THC гне 
radAt THC тоЛєос сєг&Ає!м [L]), 15. 94f. Ac- 
cording to Ewald (ist. 319), Wellhausen (72S уо). 
Driver, and Löhr, 'Sha'alim' should rather be ‘ Shaal- 
abbim' (a Danite place). The account of Saul's route is, 
however, by no means clear, and 'Sha'alim' may be a 
corruption either of Shalishah or of Shaul (with which 
SHUAL [4. 2. ] may also be connected ; cp H. P. Smith); 
in this case the second clause in v. 4 disappears. 

PUN т.к. C. 

SHALISHA(H) LAND OF (nep "N; THC CHC 
ceAya [BL], т. г. cacca [А]), mentioned in the 
description of the route taken by Saul, after leaving his 
home, to the ‘land of Zuph' in the hill-country of 
Ephraim (1: S. 94). 

Тһе name Shalisha(h) also occurs in the compound place- 
name BAAL-SHALISHA and possibly underlies the corrupt words 
ZELAH and ZELZAH (gg.v.), BARZILLAI (see MEPHIBOSHETH), 
and also LarsH and LatsHaAH ; on the affinities of the name cp 
ASHER, § 4, ii., end. 

The district referred to іп т S. 94 would seem to be 
that in which the headquarters of Saul's clan were 
situated-—z.e., probably Beth-gallim (cp GALLIM) or 
Beth-gilgal, or (originally) Beth-jerahmeel! It must 
also have contained the place called Gibeah of Saul, 
which might probably with equal accuracy be called 
Gibeah of Shalisha, the names of Saul (Shaul) and 
Shalisha being perhaps connected (see SAUL, § 1, 
MEPIHBOSHETH) Tf, therefore, ‘Gibeah of Saul' is 
rightly identified with Tell el-Fül, 24 m. N. of Jeru- 
salem, we know the situation of the Land of Shalisha. 

The geography of 1 5. 9 4 has caused much perplexity. The 


difficulty lies not only in the position of the clause, *And he 
passed through the hill country of Ephraim,' but also in the 


final clause referring to *2"2* 7 (RV, ‘the land of the Ben- 
jamites’), “DD PAN must be taken together with °D? ^W in 
25.201. In both passages y is very probably a corruption of 


1 In explanation, see MEPHIBOSHETH, ROGELIM, ZELZAH. 
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“кепт, and the last member of the sentence in 1 5. 9 4 is to be 
regarded as a correction of the carelessly written first clause, so 
that the whole verse becomes (cp SHazim) ‘And he passed 
through the Jerahmeelile land (7.¢., the district of Beth- Jerah- 
meel), but they found them not, and passed through the land of 
Shalisha (7.e., the district of Gibeah of Saul), but they found 
them not.’ For a parallel to the emendation of p*«eg-34 in 
Clause 1, see Josh. 2433, and cp PuixEHas; and for another 
view, see Marq. Fund. 12, n. 1. 

BAAL-SHALISHA (2 K. 442) has been considered else- 
where, and the identification mentioned will still perhaps 
be the most plausible one, even if we explain the 
second part of the name and also the 'Gilgal' in 2 K. 
438! on the analogy of the 'Gilgal' and ‘Galim’ 
disclosed to us in 25.947 1727 1932, and the 
'Shalisha' of r5.94. We may also provisionally 
hold that Shalisha is a less correct form than Shaul 


(срео S 1). TRIC 


SHALLECHETH, GATE OF (nabi), apparently 
one of the gates of the temple, т Ch.26:16f. Sec 
Hosan ii, That it is a synonym for the 'dung- 
gate’ (cp RV™s-), is very unlikely. Ср, however, 
'Thenius on 2 Ki. 2616. 


SHALLUM (mbi, either from a clan-name akin to 
Ishmael, or=‘retribution [of God],’ cp 8 56 and see 


MESHULLAM; analogous are mob, moo, and 
Ph, ПО, phena, totos, palm. NOOU [салмнс] 


and mo, the Nab. voten and Sab. 520, etc, cp 
Berger in Rev. d' Assyriol. et d'drchéol. 1895, p. 75; 
ceAAoym [BAL ]}. 

1. Son of Jabesh (EV), or rather ‘a Jabeshite' (see 
GiNA'rH), who killed Zechariah b. Jeroboam, the last of 
the dynasty of Jehu, in TBLEAM [y.7.] and usurped the 
throne of Israel. After one month's reign he was killed 
by Menahem (2 К.15 10-15; сеи [L].  M'Curdy 
(H.P.M 1357) sees a reference to this in the statement of 
Zech. 118 that Yahwe ‘ cut off the three shepherds in one 
month.’ It is difficult, however, to justify this theory 
(which is that of Hitzig and Ewald) in all points from 
the Hebrew records, and the view that Zech. 9-11 is pre- 
exilic is unsatisfactory (see ZECHARIAH [Book], $ 5). 
Tt has been thought that Shallum’s bold deed may be 
referred to in Hos. 1014 (see BETH-ARBEL, but cp 
SALMAH). 

2. b. Tekoa (MT Tikvan, g.v.), z.e., a Tekoite, ‘keeper of 
the wardrobe, and husband (455^ ‘son’) of the prophetess 
Huldah (2 K. 2214 ecAAqu [BL] 2 Ch. 8422 geAAnu [BAL]); see 
below, 14. 

3. b. Sismai, a descendant of Sheshan (1 Ch.2 40) саА[АЈоуи. 
[BAL]. Kittel (SBOT ad Joc.) illustrates the combination of 
moo and mbi by (eeagaos) aolo] [энене ina Ph. inscrip- 
tion from Larnax Lapethus (С/.5 1 95); but cp SisMA1. 

4. b. Josiah (Jer. 2211, eeAAqu, 1 Ch. 815 eaA[A]ovs. [ВА]), 
generally known as JEHOAHAZ [g.c.]. 

s. b. Shaul, of SimEon ($ 9), 1 Ch. 425 (caren [DA] се 
[L]; sez [Vg.]. Р ; 

6. b. Zadok, in the genealogical list connecting Eleazar with 
Ezra, 1 Ch. 6 127. [538 /.] (салом [B], Ezra 7 2, gaAovp. [B])= 
1 Esd. 81 (Satum, RV SALEM caAguov [DA] a diminutive?)— 
4 Esd. 11 Sapamras, RV Satemas. In 1 Ch.9 i1. Neh. 11 is 
his name appears as MESHULLAM (9.7., no. 7). 

7. b. NaAPHTALI ($ 6), 1€h. 7 13 (caAwg ov [В], ceAAnu [1.]). 
He and his brother are called ‘the sons of Bilhah’ (the mother of 
Naphtali and Dan); possibly some of these were Daniles (see 
Be. Chron. ad loc.) According to L Baàaap (for Bilhah) was 
the son of Shallum. The name appears also under the form 
SHILLEM 2 (Gen. 4024, ovAAnw, pse Sam. Nu. 26 49, aby Sam. 
aeAAn [B], оєААты [AF] АШ [L]), whence the family of the 
Shillemites (Nu. Joc cif. va, mbr Sam. 6 oeAAnplele 
[BAFL]) | ; 

8. The b'ne Shallum were one of the six groups of the 
‘children of the doorkeepers' (Ezra 242 raàovu [В] Neh. 7 45, 
солоон [BN]) in x Esd. 528 SALvM (таАоуц [A] [B от.]). Of 
these, three (Shallum, Akkub, and Talmon) are mentioned as 
Individuals in a list of doorkeepers (1 Ch. 9 17, gadAwp [D twice, 
А once], gaAAwp [A once]. In Neh. 1225 his name appears as 
MESHULLAM (g.z., no. 20, and see below, no. i1)  'Door- 


1 On B's reading, see RACHEL’S SEPULCHRE. а 

2 As the versions show (here and in nos. 4 and то), ory and 
БУ are very closely related, cp MESHULLAMOTH (1). 

ГУ y y 2 Ср 
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keepers’ in Ezra © 42 Neh. 7 45 should probably be ‘ Asshurites,’ 
another N. Arabian ethnic (Che.). 

9. Shallum the Korahite (1 Ch. 9 19, салоиор [B], салои’ [A]), 
see MESHELEMIAH, 

IO. o Ephraimite (2 Ch. 28 12 сеААти [BA] -eru [L]. 

11, А door-kceper (or Asshurite? Che.), Ezra 1024 (yeAAnu 
[D], yarAAecu [x], солАи [A], ce. [L])= 1 Esd. 925 SALLUMUS 
gaddougos [BDA], -uov [Ba? ct]. From the fact that Telem 
(cp Talmon) occurs alongside his name, it is probable that he is 
to be identified with no. 8, above. 


12. One of the b. Bani, Ezra 1042 (caAova [BX])=Samatus 
t Esd. 9 34 (тадато$ [DA]. 

13. b. HALLonEsH (Zm?3), опе of the repairers of the wall at 
кж (Neh. 3 12 gaàfà]ovu [BA], oadoup [y]). 

The father of Hanameel and uncle (333) of Jeremiah (Jer. 

32 te 39] 7, gawu [BAQ], таАдвь [x*], adnot. єрт [Qua.], 
possibly the same as 2 (above). 

15. Father of Maaseiah (Jer. 35 [B 42] 4 ceAwp [BAQ], алом 
[x^] gat [xa]. 


SHALLUN (195), b. CoL-nozen (g.v. ), ruler of the 
district of Mizpah, who repaired the fountain-gate and 


part of the pool of Shiloah (Neh.3:5; КА om., 
єммөм [L]) 

SHALMAI (AV in Neh.748 = Ezra 246b; 
| =SALMAI in RV] in Neh. with no varr. [except саџае б) 
against саламе: (D), селце (A), gedene: (L)], and in Ezra, kr. 
[Bà. ; the usual text being “052, cp eeAau[e]: (AL)] ; "er d in 
Ezra, Kt. [Ba. ; the usual text being “2 = SuamLar (RV), 


санаар (B)), only in the phrase ‘the children of Salmai,' a 
family of the NrruiNiM (see Ezraii., $ rox) The name 
suggests a foreign origin. 1а 1Esd.530 the corresponding 
name is SuBAI (суВае [DA], селаме [L]. Cp SHELUMIEL. 


SHALMAN (Hos. 1014). 


SHALMANESER (ЭОМ, CAMENNACAP, CdAd- 


manaccap [B]; cadmanacap [А] camanaccap 
[Avid., in 2 К. 189]; cadmanaccap [L]; in Tob. 
1213158, Enemessar, enemeccapoc. -ap [BNA]; 
in 4 Esd. 1340 SALMANASAR, Salmanassar), named 
as king of Assyria in 2 K. 173-6 189-11, is obviously 
the king who succeeded Tiglath-pileser and preceded 
Sargon. Hence he must be identified with Sulmánu- 
aSarid 1V., successor and possibly son of Tiglath- 
pileser IIl. He was king of Assyria, 727-722 B.C. He 
seems to have left no monuments, probably becatse 
his reign was so short. He was succeeded by Sargon Il., 
who appears to have founded a new dynasty. Very 
little is known of him. The Babylonian Chronicle, 
AB 2276, narrates that ‘he sat on the throne, 25th 


` by uy 


See BETH-ARBEL. 


of Tebétu [727 k.c.]. The city Samara'in (or 
Sabara’ in) he destroyed (cp SAMARITANS, § 2) 
In his fifth year ‘Sulmanu- asarid, in Tebétu, met his 


fate. Five years had Sulmanu-a%arid reigned in Assyria.’ 
‘The existing copies of the eponym canons give the 
names of the eponyms for the five years of his reign, 
and the additional information that in the first two 
years there was no military expedition, but that there 
was one in each of the years 725-722 B.C. Un- 
fortunately the objective of these expeditions is not 
known. Some of the standard lion weights found at 
Kalah bear this king's name, ÄB 233 7 A boundary 
stone inscription, published by Peiser ( AeiZizischriftHiche 
Actenstücke, 7 f), refers to private transactions in the 
second year of this reign, at Dür-ili, which town was 
then under his rule. For another private transaction of 
this reign, in or near Nineveh (2), see AB 1108. Sargon, 
in one of his inscriptions, accuses Shalmaneser of forcibly 
dispossessing the old capital Aššur of its ancient rights 
and immunities (see Wi. AOF 14o2/£) It seems 
certain also that, before he came to the throne, his 
father (?) Tiglath-pileser had placed him as his lieutenant 
over the city and district of Simirra, conquered in 738 
B.C. (see Wi. AOF 24). That he actually took 
Samaria is rendered doubtful by Sargon's claim to have 
done so, see SAMARITANS, $ 2. See HosEA for his 
relations with that monarch. 


The Shalman of Hos. 1014 has been identified (¢.¢., 
by Wellhausen, who regards т. 10 as an interpolation) 
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with Shalmaneser IV. ; against this see BETH-ARBEL, and Crit. 
Bib. C. 1l. W. J. 


SHAMA (rov; CAMAGA [DN], camma [AL]), b 
Hothan the Arocrite, one of David's heroes (т Ch. 1] 44). 
Cp IElishama—z.e., probably Ishmael (Che.) ^ His 
brother is Jeiel—z.e., Jerahineel [Che.] (see JEIEL, 2). 


SHAMARIAH (пг, 2 Ch. 1119). 
MARIAH (2). 


SHAMBLES (Old Eng. scamel, from the late Lat. 
scamellum, a small bench), though now generally used 
in the sense of a slaughter-house, formerly signified a 
bench or stall on which goods, and particularly meat, 
were exposed for sale, and then a meat or flesh-market 
(крєотшмо»). In this sense shambles is used in 
our later English versions to render paxedXov (1 Cor. 
1025), the Lat. macellum,? or provision- market, for 
which earlier translators have 'market' (Tindale) or 
' leshe market’ (Coverdale and others). ‘Shambles’ first 
appears in the Rheims version of 1582. The Roman 
colonists who founded the Corinth of Paul's day (see 
CORINTH) in all probability brought the name with 
them.? ‘The salesinen were named асе ағ? and dealt 
not only in the flesh of domestic animals but also in 
venison and other game, as well as in the various 
secondary articles of diet classed by the ancients under 
the head of dev, oósomia (references in Marq. Das 
Privatleben d. Römer, 450 [1879]). 

Dio Cassius defines тӧ pdkeAdov as Thy ayopay TOv буор 
(61 18). In Athens the provision-market (oWomwata) was divided 
into sections, termed KUKAOL (circles), and named after the special 


wares offered for sale, eis то dor, eis Tov oivov, etc. (Poll. 9 47 
10 29). 


In 1 Cor. 1025 the Corinthian Christians are advised 
to purchase whatever is offered for sale in the provision- 
market of the city, asking no question on the score of 
conscience, ‘for the earth is the Lord's and the fulness 
thereof,’ A. R. S. K. 


SHAMED, RV SuEMED ("2E"), b. ELPAAL (g.v), 
in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (¢.v., 89, ii. 8), 1 Ch. $12; 
perhaps same as Ishmerai in v. 18, see /O# 11103, $ т 
Recent editions (Ва., Ginsb.) read 42v, in preference to 
sow (final d, not final 7); the latter, however, is followed 
by ordinary Hebrew Bibles, Pesh. and © (onynp [В], 
сєци. [A], caparnd [L]). 


SHAME, SHAMEFUL THING (ny 
Jieradicg Waa, See IDOL, & 3. 


SHAMER (тор), 1 Ch. 734, AV SHEMER (2 and 3). 


SHAMGAR (806; camarap [B], came- [L, and 

BA in Judg. 56]; Jos. caarapoc, camarapoc; on 
В the addition in some MSS of © after 

` So Judg. 1631, see Moore, ‘Judges, SBOT 
[Heb.], 59). An early Israelitish hero, Judg. 331 56; 
or, as others think, a foreign oppressor of Israel or of 
some part of Israel whom the writer of Judg. 331, through 
a misunderstanding of the allusion in Judg. 56, mistook 
for a patriotic warrior. ‘The notice in Judg. 331, how- 
ever, 15, according to the most recent commentators, а 
very late insertion, later not only than the deuteronomistic 
elements in Judges, but also than the editor to whom the 
chronological system of Judges in its present form is due. 
It stands altogether outside that system, and is evidently 
unknown to the author of Judg. 41, which connects the 
oppression of Jabin with the death of Ehud. The author 
of the notice was poorly provided with suitable details 
for a fictitious story ; he takes a hint (it may perhaps be 
held) from Judg.15:4 f, where a similar exploit is 

1 [For other references see „Lehmann, ‘ Menander u. Josephos 
üb. Salmanassar IV. pt. i, Beiträge zur Alten Geschichte, 


2 125-140 (1902).] 

2 Maceliusm was also adopted into the Hebrew of the Talmud 
and Midrash under the forms pope, p opio, etc. (see the lexi- 
cons of Levy and Jastrow). 


3 For the waceHa of Rome see art. macellum in Smith's Dict. 
of Gk. and Rom. Antig. 


See SHE- 


20), 


Hos. 910 
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assigned to Samson.! When we consider that the legend 
(25. 2811 f.) of Shammah ben Agee, one of David's 
heroes, has also been influenced by the Samson-story, 
such license would not be surprising. Note also that 
all these names begin with pw (54-9). The chief object 
of the insertion of Judg.331 would be to explain the 
obseure phrase ‘in the days of Shamgar ben Anath' in 
Judg. 56. 

This critical theory can only be right in part.2 Certainly 
Shamgar ben Anath comes from the song in Judg. 5 (in a corrupt 
form, so far as v. 6 is concerned). But the late writer of 33: 
ventured on no account of *Shamgar's' exploits. Unless опг 
experience elsewhere is altogether illusory, the passage (3 31) 
has suffered both by corruption and by editorial manipulation. 
On the analogy of similarly corrupt passages, we have to restore 
it thus: ‘And after him arose Shamgar ben Anath; he smote 
the Peliitim [Ishmaelites, Jerahmeelites]; he also delivered 
Israel. The corrector of the MS evidently felt that ‘ PeliStim’ 
occurred too early ; he wrote in the margin * Ishmaelites,' ‘ Jerah- 
meelites,’ as alternative corrections for * Pelistim.' ‘Ishmaelites’ 
seems to be the right word ; the preceding narrative in its original 
form probably closed with the words, ‘and the land had rest 
from the Ishmaelites,' just as the narrative of Jabin or Sisera 
probably closed with the words, ‘and the land had rest from the 
Arabians.'3 


But who was the true ‘Shamgar’ (Judg. 56)? Moore 
(Judges, 106) and Marquart (Fund. 3) have suggested 
that he may have been a Hittite king. 

поа Sangara was the name of а (Hittite) king 
of Carchemish in the time of ASur-nasir-pal and Shal- 
maneser ll. Moore also refers, in illustration of ' Sisera,’ 
to the numerous Hittite names in -sira (e.g., Htàsira, 
WMM As. u. Eur. 332), whilst Marquart eompares the 
name Pi-siri(s)}, borne by the last king of Carchemish 
(ep Del. Par. 270), and Ball? refers (for ‘ben Anath ') 
to Bur-anati, the name of the king of Yasbuk whom 
Shalmaneser П. mentions as an ally of Sangara (АВ 
1159; ep IsHBAK). ‘The song, however, is so often 
corrupt that the question of the names Shamgar and 
Sisera needs to be re-examined in connection with a 
thorough eritical revision of the text of Judg.5. The 


main historical result of such a revision appears to the’ 


present writer to be that the foes by whom the Israelites 
were oppressed were N. Arabians, variously called Jerah- 
meelites, Ishmaelites, Cushites, Asshurites, and Keniz- 
zites, and that v. 6 should run thus: 

In the days of Jerahmee! son of Anak,5 

In the days of Cusham and Ishmael. 
20, ‘Shamgar’ (2), is in fact a seribe's mixture of 
окото and окоп, and the scribe himself corrected his 
error,® while gp is a corruption of the ethnic name 
vsx, ‘Asshur,’ a collateral form of which was probably 
ava, 'Geshur' (see GESIHUR, 2). Now perhaps we can 
see how ‘Jabin’ and ‘Sisera’ both appear in the story. 
* Jabin' (65^, twice Jamin) is one of the corruptions of 
‹ Jerahmeel,' so that the king of Kenaz (np, not тузо), 
whose capital was Kadesh[-barnea], might equally well 
be ealled *Jerahmeel' and 'Asshur.' That 'Sisera' 
represents a N. Arabian ethnie name may also be pre- 
sumed from its occurrence in the list of the families of 


1 Moore points out (SBOT, Zc.) that in some forms of © the 
notice of Shamgar stands after the story of Samson, and con- 
jectures that this was the original place of the brief account. 

2 Winckler (GZ 2 124), too, expresses dissatisfaction with the 
current theory; but he has no light to throw either on 331 or 
on 56. 

3 There are quite sufficient parallels for these and the preced- 
ing emendations. pw frequently springs ont of bynes, and 
chronological statements have several times (e.g., Nu. 1433 Am. 
2 то 525) arisen out of misread ethnic names. See Moses, § тт. 
The difficulties arising out of pbn (cp 65), and out of the six 
hundred men, who ‘have always taxed tbe credulity of the com- 
mentators' (Moore; cp Wade, Old Test. History, 198, n. x), 
now disappear. 

4 Smith's DA), s.v. * Ishbak.' ‘ Bur’ may have been taken 
by the scribe to be —*3 (‘son’); cp the reading proposed in 
col, 163, n. x. 

5 n and p confounded. But cp ANATH. 

6 bys їп Sy» sog represents омоту; y stands for м. The rest 
of ‘m7 was expelled by the following word 354m which resembles 


m. Line 2 now appears in a much altered form in v. 72. See 
Crit. Bib. 
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the Nethinim (=Ethanim, ‘men of Ethan'—a N. 
Arabian region). See SISERA, and Crit, Bid. 

„Ср О. F. Moore, Judges, 105 f, 142 f, and ‘Shamgar and 
Sisera, in Journ. Am. Or, Soc. 105159 f; Wi. G/ 2124 (Sem- 
gér, two divine names), IER ИС; 


SHAMHUTH (nim), 1 СЬ. 278; in 2 S. 2325 
SHAMMAII (5). 


SHAMIR (792). x. a city in the highlands of 


Judah (Јоѕһ. 1548; cameip [В], cadeip [AL]). 1t 
may possibly be identified with Umm Sémerah, 2000 ft. 
above sea level, 2 m. N. from 'Anàb (ep v. 50) and 5 hrs. 
SW. from Hebron. : So Guérin, Conder, Buhl. But 
note сафер of GAL, 

2. À place in Mt. Ephraim, the seat of the clan of 
Tola, in Issachar, see IssACHAR, $ 7 (Judg. 10: f. ; 
capetp [B], тадареа [AL]! A site to the extreme 
М. of the hill-country seems possible (Moore). But see 
ToLa, where it is suggested that we should transfer the 
tradition of Tola to the Negeb. Observe, too, that 
Shimron (4.2. ) is both a name of Issachar, and, accord- 
ing to the present writers theory of Josh. ll: aud 
Am. 39, etc., the Negeb. TANG. 


SHAMIR (CP, Ке. Wt"), b. Uzziel, a Levite 
(1x Ch. 2124; слмнр [BA], cemmup [L]). 

SHAMLAI (F, Kt ; "Dot, Kr. : camaan [B] 
ceAam[e]i [4L]), Ezra 246— Neh. 548, SALMAI. 


SHAMMA (NIS), b. Zophah, in a genealogy of 
$a (g.v., 8 4, ii.), 1 Ch. 737 (сєм[м]ја [BL], camma 
A]). 

SHAMMAH (TNW, $ 51; abbrev. from SHEMAIAH). 


т. Son of Reuel b. Esau, aud a ‘duke’ or ‘clan’ (7?) of Edom; 
Сеп. 3613 17 1 Ch. 137 (cove [BADEL], but 1 Ch. 137 compe 
[A], сонра [L], and Gen. 3617 copar [D]. See Evom, $ 4. 

2. Son of Jesse (see Davin, $ ra, n.) ; (1 85. 199, сама [В], 
coa. [A], сакаа. [L]); but 1 Ch. 213 RV (AV Ѕнімма), 207 
SHIMEA (курш); 2 5.133 сараа [BAL]; 2 S. 2121, Kr. SHIMEAH 
(пр); ib. Ktb. and RV SHIMEL ‘Yow, geneei [BA] сараа 
[LD. His sons were JoNADAB and JONATHAN [g.c.]. 
below. 

3. b. AGEE [g.v.], one of David's ‘first three’ (28. 23 11^; 
сарага [B], gaupeas [А], rapacas [L]), a HARARYTE [g.c.] or 

erhaps an ARCHITE [g.2.], for GBA calls him 6 apovyaios, GL 
о apaxt. Tbe exploit attributed to him in 25. is, with slight 
variations, assigned in 1 Ch. 11 13 7 to Eleazar, another of David's 
‘first three.’ In L he appears as ‘son of Ela,’ which may imply 
identifying him with Shimei, son of Ela (1 K. 4 18 RV; see ELAH, 
6). Hehadason named Jonathan. See JoxATHAN (ben Shage) 
and SHAMGAR, § т. 

4. A Hararite (самуау [B*b], cap vas [Ва vid. А]; cauaa [1]; 
see also JoNATHAN b. Shage), who appears in 2 5. 23 33 as one 
of David's thirty, and as a distinct person both from Shammah 
b. Agee the Hararite one of the ‘first three,’ and from Shammah 
the Harodite also one of David's thirty, is really to be identified 
with Shammah b. Agee, and comes into the list in 2 5. 23 33 
merely as father of JONATHAN (‘ben Shage’) [g.v]. 

5. The НАкор:тЕ [g.7.], another of David's thirty (2 S. 23 25; 
caua. [B], cappat [А], apartas [L]. In І Ch. 11 27 the name 


is SHAMMOTH (MAY; capawO[BN], capw [A], cajq400 [L]), the 
Harorite (723, 6 ade [BN], Өабё‹ [A], apopc [L]); and in 1 Ch. 
278 SHAMHUTH (nim); саЛао [D], rapawð [AL]) the *Izrah- 
ite, which, according to Marquart (Fund. 19), stands for 
mi Una many, ‘Shamhuth, the Harodite, belonging to the 
Zerahites'; see ZERAH (1). 


SHAMMAI ("3C*, 8 52; ep SHEMAIAH). 

т. А Jerahmeelite; iCh.22832 (cana: [B]; аҳесамаѕ for 
‘brother of Shammai,’ v. 32 [B], axevauma [A]; caja [A] 
ceueec [L]). See JERAHMEEL, § 2. 

2. ‘Son’ of REKEM (g.v.) b. Hebron, and ‘father’ of Maon, 
t father'of Beth-zur ; r Ch. 244 / (сара [P only once L], raupa 
[A once]). A 

з. Son of Meren [g.z.] of Judah, by his ‘Egyptian’ (more 
probably ‘ Misrite’) wife; 1 Ch. 417: (теше [B], vemos [A], 
cay [L. 


SHAMMOTH (Л), 1 Ch. 1127 28. 2325, SHAM- 
МАН (5). 


See no. 5, 


l The fortress Sánür, with which some have identified 
BETHULIA [g.v.], has been thought of by Schwarz for Shamir, 
but can hardly have come within Issachar. Cp Moore, ad loc. 
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SHAMMUA (20, perhaps ‘heard,’ § 56, but ep 


SHEMAIAH, which might be an expanded clan name). 

т. A chief of REUBEN, $ 13, end: Nu. 184 (cauovgA [B], 
ganadinA [A], vag uov [F], cadauimA [L]). 

2. Son of David (т Ch. 144); see SutmeEa (2). 
SHAMMUAI (AV). 

з. А Levite; Neh. 11 17 (тамоу[є} [BN* A], cappove [Nc-3?]), 
in 1 Ch. 9 16 called SHEMAIAIN, 

A priest, contemporary with Joiakim, Jeshua's successor ; 


Neb. 12 18 (om. B&*A, gvapove [Nc.a mg. inf], cauove [L]). 
SHAMSHERAI ('0t"2U*, icmacapia [B], camc. 


[A], camyata [L]), b. JERomAM in a genealogy of 
BENJAMIN (g.z., 89, ii. B) (x Ch. 826f). Should the 
name be SuimsuAl (g.v.)? Shehariah (cp Shihor, 
Ashhur) follows. TR C 


SHAPHAM (057°; caBar [B]. cadam [A], -N 
П.р. a Gadite, т Ch. 52+. Perhaps originally a name 
of the Negeb (where Gad once dwelt); see SIIAPHAT, 
SIPHMOTII (Che. . 


SHAPHAN (|27 Dw’, either an animal name, or the name 


of a district, borne QUPD by a clan and subsequently 
by individuals [see below]; capan [BAL], but in 2 K. 
22 caddan [BA]) b. Azaliah b. Meshullam, a scribe, 
temp. Josiah, who was sent to take an account of the 
expenses for the repair of the temple (2 K. 223 f; v 


ceppan [A], v. 14 cappa [B] = 2 Ch. 34877; 
v. 136 acad [X]. It was on this occasion (the 
eighteenth year of Josiah's reign) that Hilkiah the 
priest gave him the newly-discovered ‘ book of the law’ 
which he read before the king; see JosiAH, and cp 
DEUTERONOMY, $ 2 end.  Shaphan was probably 
aged, since he was soon after displaced in favour of 
Elishama (Jer. 3812). "There is no valid reason why he 
should be kept distinet from Shaphan the father of 
Ahikam (2 K. 2212, ep Jer. 26 ! 33] 24), who, in turn, 
was the father of the well-known GEDALIAH [4..] (2 К. 
2522 ler.39 [46] 14 40 [47] 5 [:2. 911 BNAQ om.] 
41 [18] 2 [ca $av (Q"£, BNA om.)], 43 [5016 (BNAQ 
om. )]), also of a prominent personage called ELASAI, 
mentioned together with Gemariah b. Hilkiah (Jer. 29 3), 
and possibly of the JAAZANIAH [g.v.] mentioned in 
Ezek. 811 (but Sce Kraetzschmar, ad loc. ). 

Ezek. S тг f.issuch a remarkable passage. for the history of 
Jewish religion, and the name *Shaphan ' (in * Jaazaniah son of 
Shaphan ') has been brought into such close relation to the extra- 
ordinary religious rite described, that we shall give a brief соп. 
sideration to it from the point of view of onomatology. (1) The 
precedence among theories is due to the totemistic. W. R. Smith 
(7. Phil. 997 f., cp Ain. 201) sees in the passage ‘ап account 
of Gentile or family idolatry in which the head of each house 
acted as priest. And the family images which are the object of 
the cult are those of unclean reptiles and quadrupeds [z то]. 
The last point is important. The word [pe is, in the Levitical 


law, the technical term for a creature that must not be used as 
food. That such prohibitions are associated with the totem 
system of animal-worship is well known. Thus in the fact 
that the animals worshipped were xzac/eax, in n the Levitical sense, 
we gain an additional argument that the w orship was of the totem 
type. And finally, to clinch the whole matter, we find that 
among the worshippers Ezekiel recognised Jaazaniah the son of 
Shaphan—th: atis, of the rock badger, which 7s one of the unclean 
quadrupeds (Dt. 147 Lev.115), and must therefore have been 
figured on the wall as his particular stock-god and animal 
ancestor. It so happens that the totem character of the 
shaphan, or, as the Arabs call him, the wad, is certified by a 
quite independent piece of testimony. The Arabs of the Sinai 
peninsula to this day refuse to eat the flesh of the wadr, whom 
they call “man’s brother," and suppose to be a human being 
transformed. Were a man to break this rule he could never look 
on his father and mother again (Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, 
198).' To this С. B. Gray (Р.У 103.) replies that even if 
with W. R. Smith we see in the Shaphan of Ezek. the name of 
a still existing totem clan, this only explains the clan-name 
Shaphan, and leaves personal names of the same period—Huldah 
(weasel), Achbor (mouse), and Shaphan itself in 2 K. 223 un- 
accounted for: ‘So far as the evidence of the names goes the 
occurrence at this time of three namesat least which are certainly 
personal, and but one at most of which is tribal, does not favour 
the view that totem clans were then in existence, On the other 
hand, Ezek. 811 testifies to the worship of unclean animals at about 
this period ; and in this Robertson Smith saw, not without good 
reason, the survival—perhaps rather the revival—of superstitions 
practices originally derived from totem belief and organisation, 

G. B. Gray, therefore, with Davidson (Zze£. 56) and Cheyne 
(intr Is. 3687), gives only а partial assent to W. R, Smith's 
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theory. He grants that in the late regal period superstitious 
practices which were originally derived from totemism revived, 
and that this accounts for the three strange personal names re- 
ferred to; this is all. Jos. Jacobs (Studies in Bibl. Archeol. 
84.) and Zapletal (Der Totemismus und die Relig. Israels, 
1901, p. 73) take a different view of the name Shaphan, which, 
especially 1 in Ezek. 8 11, is pronounced to be a contemptuous in- 
vention (as if * Jaazaniah ben shaphan* meant ‘ Yahwe hears ben 
rock-hadger’), indicating, with a bitter irony, the discrepancy 
between those bad practices and Israel's true religion. The 
director of the ceremony is named after Yahwe, and yet he can 
bring himself to offer worship to the figure of an animal; the 
porn therefore, calls hima ‘ben Saphan,' as опе might say 
ben Кето '—.е.,а worshipper of Chemosh. All these scholars 
presuppose the ordinary text and the usual explanation of names 
ending in m. Of the inconsistency of supposing that a тап 
whose family cultivated totemistic superstitions with such ardour 
as to call some of its members by the name of the totem, and 
others by names which not only contain (as is held) the name of 
Yah or Yahwe, but even express a true moral conception of the 
nature of the Deity, they appear to have no satisfactory explana- 
tion. (22A second theory (the present writer's) demands a more 
searching criticism of the text of the passages containing these 
three names Shaphan, Achbor, Huldah, in connection with a 
thorough textnal revision of other parts of the OT. The result 
is (а) that not only the history but also the geographical and 
personal names of the OT are found to be monuments of long- 
continued N, Arabian influences. From the time (probably) 
of the Amarna Tablets there was (we may suppose) a large 
erahmeelite element in the population of Palestine, especially 
in the S., and at the close of the regal «perd (and afterwards) 
the danger to Judah from the side of N. Arabia was so great 
that numbers of Jews fell away to N. Arabian heathenism. 
(6) What Ezekiel saw on the wall of the chamber in the temple 
precincts was ‘the form of every idol (lit. abomination) of the 
house of Ishmael’ (мух ma pypw-72 nian лзл));1 the 
material on which the current theories as to the cult of the 
worshippers are based is simply due to a late editor, who had 
perforce to make some sense of a corruptly transmitted text, 
‘Ishmael,’ * Jerahmeel,’ and ‘ Misrim’ ‚Ср Ezek. 205 7., ^ 
Dash, ‘the idols of Misrim,' not C's i ‘the idols of Egypt D 
The worshippers who thus profaned the (eagle of Yahwè were 
religious теп; but their true names were devoid of religious 
significance. * Jaazaniah ' is merely an expansion of Azani, which 
also underlies the Rechabite name * Jaazaniah ' (Ter. 35 3), and 
the Jerahmeelite-Levite name ' Azaniah' (Neh. 109, cp Ezra 
240). The final д is simply formative; the initial * may be 
editorial. ‘Azan’ (т) is probably а place-name (cp pe pn» 
also Negeb place-names). ‘Shaphan’ seems to be a modification 
of * Zaphan' Ges), which can be shown to be the name of a N. 
Arabian district, and appears in personal Hebrew names such 
as [aljas (see ZEPHANIAH, 2-4); cp ‘ney, Joel 220, etc. 
Similarly * Azaliah' and ‘ Meshullam,' the father and grand- 
father of Shaphan in 2 K. 223, probably come respectively from 


Asali CFSN), ‘a man of Azal,’ and Ishmael (“Хуш”); El'asah 
may also come from ‘ Ishmael,’ and * Ahikam' from ‘ Jerahmeel.’ 
Thus the Shaphan connections are accounted for, Гог com- 
pleteness' sake, it may be added that from this point of view 
t Huldah ' (a757) 15 miswritten for 5p9,2 and that “дл (Rachel, 
* sheep ) and masy (Achbor, * mouse") are early popular distor- 
tions of Sont. But the reader will not forget the warning 
тата © Soxiuagere, то калои karexere (1 Thess. 521). Cp 
Names, § 68, and last section. 

To treat this subject with completeness would require 
us to consider the right interpretation of 1s. 654 66317. 
It must suffice, however, to say that all these passages 
are beyond question deeply corrupt, but that the re- 
dactor has proceeded so methodically that it is easy for 
any one who knows the redactor's methods to restore 
the true text. In this text the Jerahmeelites are clearly 
mentioned as the enemies of the Jews, and no reference 
is made to unclean animals. Cp SWINE, and see 
Crit. Bib. т.к. С: 


5НАРНАТ (DE? ; a corruption of some tribal or 
place name ; most naturally [cp 1] of NBS =Zephath— 
2.е., NDIY, ZAREPHATH [g.v.]). The names ELISHA- 
PHAT, ЈЕПОЅНАРН AT, and SIIEPHATIAH ( (mese), would 
seem, therefore, to be modifications of a traditional older 
name. 

т. А Simeonite, b. Hori, one of the ‘spies’ (Nu. 
18st [P]: sapar wos согр[є]: [BA], -av vi. e. [Е], 
capab vi. covdpe [L]). ‘Hori’ may mean ‘ Horite,’ 


1 руучу probably comes from окут" (written too soon), ; nana 
and perhaps 6) (if this is not a gloss on pre) from умет (a 
variant to окут" ). 

2 Ср “bn, Zech. 610, pbm, 2.14; both = келт (Crit. Bib.) 
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but almost more probably comes from Jerahme’eli; a 
similar origin for Shaphat then becomes plausible. 

2. The father of ErisriA [g.v.] (1 K. 1916 19t, sagað, 
сафат [B vs. 19; AL]) His residence, Abel-meholah, 
is usually thought to have been in Issachar. But if the 
arrangement in M'T is correct, it was when Elijah 
‘departed /Zenuce' (2.е., from Horeb) that he ‘found 
Elisha b. Shaphat' (т K. 1919). The reader will prob- 
ably be aware (see Kixcs [Book], $ 8) that critics 
have been inclining to the belief that M'T's arrangement 
is not correct, and Kittel, in his conimentary (HA 154), 
gives a blank space between v. 18 and v. 19 to indicate 
that a section of the narrative has been omitted. The 
matter, however, is not so clear as to require no recon- 
sideration. We know that Elijah had a close con- 
nection with the far 5. of Canaan (see PROPHET, § 6). 
It is plausible, therefore, to suppose that Elisha was 
originally called, not 'b. Shaphat, but either ‘b. 
Séfath '—z.e., a Zephathite, or ‘b. Sefathi'——z.e, the 
son of a Zephathite. In the former case Elisha, in the 
latter Elisha's father (a more probable view), was re- 
presented as a man of Zephath or Zarephath who 
had established himself at Abel-meholah — z.e., Abel- 
jerahmeel (ep MEHOLATHITE) The site of this Jerah- 
meelite place (ep 1 S. 3029) we do not know. The site 
of Zephath (or probably Zarephath) has probably been 
identified : see ZAREPHATH. 

3. А late descendant of David (1 Ch.322t; сафа [B], 
gahar [AL]. The name was presumably suggested by SHE- 
PHATIAH, I. 

4. A Gadite, in Bashan (1 Ch.512t; B, however Паре] 6 
ypaunartevs [B], [геол] ó ур. [А]; [war] о yp. kat sapar [L]). 
Here 6 ураннатеў<=“®ЕБЇЛЇ, a variant to vaw. The common 
original of both readings is ‘nDqy, ‘a Zarephathite.' The list 


originally referred to the Negeb and jwa was criginally poa 
(Cushan).1 
5. The overseer of David's herds in ‘the valleys’ (1 Ch. 
2729t: gwdav [В], софат [А], сафат [L]). He is called b. 
Adlai; but bay is possibly a corruption of psy (Adullam). А 
Zephathite or Zarephathite (if Shaphat=Sephathi) might easily 
be a native of Adullam—/.e., Jerahmeel (for David's connection 
with which cp again т S. 30 29). TRC 


SHAPHER, RV Shepher, Mount (720, ‘mount 
of glitter'? see SAPHIR), a stage in the wandering in 
the wilderness (Nu. 8323 f+; сафар [BL], apcadap, 
capcadap [A], apcadad [F]). Ifthe wanderings were 
in N. Arabia, and if (as has been rendered probable) 
P is apt to make up lists by combining various corrupt 


| 


variants of the same name, the neighbourhood of , 


several (probable) corrupt forms of Jerahmeel suggests 
that ssw (Shepher) comes from лечу; cp epa ул nao 
(‘to Zarephath, mount Jerahmeel '?) in Gen. 1031. Cp 
SEPHAR. See WILDERNESS OF WANDERINGS. 
TRK C 
SHAPHIR (Mic. 11:1), RV, AV SAPHIR. 


SHARAI (W; capioy [B], apoy [A]. capoye 
[N]. -a [L]). b. Bani, a layman, temp. Ezra; Ezra104o 


(|| x Esd. 934 probably ezwpa [BA], capoya [L], see 
EZORA, MACHNADEBAI) Cp SHEARIAH. 


SHARAIM (D'Y), Josh. 1536 AV, RV SHAARAIM. 


SHARAR (7909), the HARARITE, the father of AHIAM 


[g7.v.] (2 8. 2333f [c]apa: [B], [clapad [A], notice 
that yioc precedes, capayw apepima [L] for capay 
о apepi). In 1Ch.1135 his name appears as SACAR 
([clayap [BNA], iccayap [L]; cp ISSACHAR, $ 6, end). 
Some of these readings suggest nit (see SERAH) as the 


original; Marq. (Fund. 21), however, thinks of 33% (see 
SHOBAB). TROC. 


1: Ch. 5 11-17 is a record of the settlement of Gadites in the 
Negeb, for which the Chronicler (z. 17) claims the authority of a 
list made in the days of Jotham and Jeroboam 11. 2. 11 places 
their home ‘in the land of Cushan as far as Halusah’ (? see 
ZIKLAG) ; v. 16, ‘in Gilead (the southern Gilead], in Cushan, 
and in its towns, and in all the suburbs(?) of Sharhon (see 
SHARON, SHARUHEN), to the point where they end.’ 
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SHARE (ngno, nen), an implement mentioned 


in 1S. 13202; in vv. 200 212 (where it is rendered ‘mattock 1); 
That it was a dividing instrument of some kind appears from 
the etymology ; EV seems to suggest a ploughshare, but this is 


represented here by éf/ (NN), ‘coulter, elsewhere rendered 
'ploughshare.' G8 6épvarpov . . . &epígew (GA wanting, Oepia- 
THptov . . . epígew [L]) seems to suggest some reaping implement. 
See AGRICULTURE, § 34 

SHAREZER, or, more correctly, SAREZER (чух, 
so Bá. Gi., ep Del. Compiut. Var. 16; °... protect 
the king' ; ep NERGAL-SHAREZER). 

I. Ап Assyrian, perhaps a son of Sennacherib, who, 
with Adrammelech (perhaps his brother), slew that king 
(2 K. 1937 Is. 3738 ; сарасар [BAO], сараса [LNAQ]). 
It is urged elsewhere (SENNACHERLIB, $ 5), that in the 
admittedly composite narrative of the peril from ‘Sen- 
nacherib' two different invasions have been mixed up, 
and that parts of the existing narrative relate to the one 
and parts to the other. ‘The one invasion was, it is 
held, the well-known Assyrian invasion of Sennacherib, 
the other an invasion of a N. Arabian people sometimes 
ealled Asshur, but perhaps more correctly Ashhur (nz). 


Whether we can say that each of the accounts which 
have been welded together relates solely and entirely to 
one of the two invasions, is doubtful; but it is at any 
rate very possible that the passage 2K.1936 f. = 15. 
37 37 J. refers to the death of the king of the N. Arabian 
Asshur, who was said (we may reasonably hold) to have 
perished in the house of his god Nimrod, by the sword 
of * Jerahmeel, a prince of Asshur ' (read «zw л копт 
for aggin qarn) ; observe that in 2 K. ууз, ‘his sons’ 
is omitted. Upon this theory the form Sarezer is due to 
the editor, who supposed only one invasion, viz., the 
Assyrian, to be meant, and sought to adjust the geo- 
graphical and personal names accordingly. Still, apart 
from this, the existing name Sar-ezer inevitably suggests 
comparison with the Ass. Jar-wsur, ' protect the king.’ 
Commonly, but not always, we find this form preceded 
by some divine name such as Bel, Nergal, etc. (see 
Sehr. Dre Ass.-Bab. Keilinischr., 156). lt has been 
noticed already (see ADRAMMELECH) that Abydenus in 
Eus. Armen. Chron. (Schoene, 135) mentions a Nergilus 
as the successor of Sennacherib Ву some ingenious 
combinations, Hitzig (Begriff der Aritik, 194 ff. [1831]) 
identified Sarezer with this Nergilus (supposing the full 
name to have been Nergal-Sarezer [-Sar-usur]. This 
view, however, though supported by A. v. Gutschmid 
and Schrader (А74 170) 330), is inadmissible, not 
because it conflicts with the theory mentioned above, 
bnt because (see Wi. 2:4, 1887, рр. 392 /.) the words 
of Abydenus, ‘ Deinceps autem post eum (Sinecheribum) 
Nergilus regnavit,' are misplaced, and refer properly to 
Nergal-uSizib, who was a Babylonian king, set up by 
an Elamite invader in 694-3 В.С. 


We might, of course, suppose that the Hebrew writer had a 
confused recollection of the murderer and successor of Evil- 
merodach who was called Nergal-Sarezer, or, with W. M. Müller 


(ZA T TY! 333), that the name Sarezer is а mere guess, due to 
an early editor who was struck by the un-Assyrian character of 
the name Adrammelech and determined as well as һе could to 
Assyrianise it. Winckler, however (407258) thinks that 
Sarezer may be a distorted form of the historical name Saritir- 
AS$ur. This name was borne by a person who seems to have 
claimed royal rank ; Winckler supposes him to have been the 
brother whom EsARHADDoN [g.v.] drove from Babylon into the 
NW. of the Assyrian kingdom. Cp 422. 79 429 [1898]. 

2. AV SHEREZER. <A contemporary of Zechariah, 
Zech. 72 (capacap [BNAQT]) The name, if correctly 
read, seems to be incomplete. Siegfr.-Stade would read 
Bel-sarezer, whilst Marti (in Kau. 4/5) prefers El- 
Sarezer ; that is to say, Siegfr.-Stade think that ‘ay byna 
is an arbitrary expansion of ^i 02, and Marti renders the 


text ‘the house (Z.e., family) of El-sarezer ("~ $x) sent.’ 


If, however, we are right in explaining REGEM-MELECH 
( 2 Raamiah) as a corruption of Jerahmeel, the question 
arises whether bma may not be a corruption of bya 


(the N. Arabian Tubal). In this case we сап hardly read 
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ssy 52. vexat the end of the clause should perhaps 
be yw», ‘and Jeshua’ (a corruption of Shua or Sheba). 
Render, therefore, ‘Tubal, апа . . ., and Jerahmeel, 
and Jeshua?! (Sheba) sent saying,’ ete. But what is the 
name underlying Sarezer? We see from Zechariah's 
answer (Zech.75) that he was in some way a leader 
and representative of the people. Wellhausen (A7. Pr.) 
suspects that he may have been Zerubbabel. This 
cannot be correct; elsewhere Zechariah calls the governor 
by his usual name. It has therefore been suggested (col. 
574) that [Bel-]sarezer may be the same as Belsar (an 
impossible name till we add -eser= Bab. usur), one of 
the twelve (?) ‘heads’ of the Jews of Judæa (see GOVERN- 
MENT, $ 26), according to a well-attested reading (on 
Ezra22 Neh.77 see BitstAN) — Plausible as this view 
is (cp MEUZAR), the conjecture reached elsewhere that 
the principal captivity was really a N. Arabian and not 
a Babylonian one, makes it prudent to revise it. Just 
as SISERA [g.v.] comes most probably from Asshur, so 
Sarezer may be a corruption of Asshur or Asshuri. A 
later editor, imperfectly informed, may well have 
Assyrianised it, as W. M. Müller supposes an editor to 
have Assyrianised * Adrainmelech.' On the objects of 
the deputation to Zechariah, see Nowack, and cp Jew. 
Rel. Life, то, 17. See also REGEM-MELECIL 
ee ЛЛК С: 

SHARON (MI with art; 15.339 O Саром 
[DNC АО], agapwr [N*], o Saapwr [Q*], Saron; Is. 35 2 G om. 
Saron: Is. 05 то êv ro puno [BNAQI, campestria; 1 Ch. 27 29 
ev то Accor [B], таро [А |, agapov [L]; Cant. 21 roù medtov 
[BNAC], campi; Acts935, Tov capova; gentilic nen, ô 
сароу[є кту [BA], ó атар. [L], the Sharonite). 

A plain of Palestine, extending from the Nahr ez- 
Zerkā, 44 m. southward to the mouth of the Nahr 
Rübin, by which and by the Ramleh Hils (Abū 
Shiisheh, 756 ft. in height) it is divided from the 
Philistian Plain. It was famous for its pastures (1 Ch. 
2729 Is. 65 10) and for its luxuriant vegetation (Is. 852, 
Cant. Эт). — In describing the desolation of Judah a 
prophet of woe exclaims, ‘Sharon is like a desert’ (Is. 
339) The name Sharon signifies ‘level country,’ but 
this only implies the absence of conspicuous heights (cp 
NAMES, 8 99 [2]. Undulating hills occur over a large 
part of Sharon. Some are well wooded, and there is a 
long extent of park-like scenery in the neighbour- 
hood of Mukhalid in the very N., ‘where groups of 
sindian, the ordinary oak of Palestine (Quercus tn- 
fectoria; see TERERINTH) are dotted over the rolling 
platean of red semi-consolidated sand’ (Conder, PE FQ, 
1875, p. 92). These groups of oaks are the representa- 
tives of large oak groves. There is Egvptological 
evidence? for a forest in Sharon, and only an extensive 
woodland would justifr the phrase in 15.852, 'the 
magnificence (432) of Carmel and Sharon.’ The other- 
wise strange expression of @ іп 15. 6510 (ò Opvuós— 
pga) which agrees with the phraseology of Greek 
writers, including Josephus,? is thus to be accounted 
fo Мог must we overlook the statement of the 
Itinerary of King Richard (414) respecting the forest 
of Assur, S. of the Salt River, through which the 
Crusaders passed in 1191 A.D. to meet Saladin in 
battle. і 

The ‘ Plain of Sharon’ is divided into three distinct 
river basins—those of the Nahr Zerka (with its wild 
moorland and marshland), the Nahr el-Mufjir, and the 
Nahr Iskanderüneh (the Crusaders’ Salt River) Тһе 
southernmost portion, which receives the Wadys Budrus 
and Salman, is the most cultivated and attractive; the 


1 See Ezra 22, and note Zechariah’s answer ‘to the priests.’ 

2 See paper by Masp. Etudes... dédites à M. le Dr. C. 
Leemans (1885). 

3 See Strabo, 16, ёрум uéyas res; and especially Jos. Ant. 
xiv. 183, Apvuoi è Tò ywpiov kaAetrac; ВЈ і, 132, Tov Kadov- 
nevov Apypov . . . Tò xoptov. Josephus (AZ. xvi. 5 2) also 
speaks of a fine grove (aAgos) near Antipatris. 

3 Cp Archer, The Crusade of King Richard, 146. 
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view of it which the traveller obtains in springtime from 
the Tower of Ramleh is highly enjoyable. Spring, 
indeed, works a miracle in the aspect of this region. 
The richest grass and the brightest flowers adorn the 
landscape. Even іп the marshlands the tall and graceful 
papyrus (with which Friedr. Delitzsch too boldly identi- 
fics the Rose of Sharon) is, in its autumnal flowering 
time, pleasant to behold. ‘There can be no doubt that 
but for the encroaching sand the Plain of Sharon would 
give a rich reward to the agriculturist, and the words of 
Is. 65 то would be verified, ‘Sharon shall be a fold for 
flocks.’ 


Eusebius and Jerome describe our Sharon as extending from 
Cæsarea on the sea-coast to Joppa; they give it the name of 
gapwvas. ‘They also mention a Sharon between Tabor and 
Tiberias, which they imagine to be referred to in Is. 839 (OS 
2066, 1546). Later writers have supposed references to this 
NE. Sharon in Josh. 1218 (see LAsHARON) and Cant. 2 1 (see 2). 

2. А district between Mt. Tabor and Tiberias, as Delitzsch 
and Oettli think (Cant. 2 1, ‘rose of Sharon’), but erroneously, 
though the name Saréna, attached to a village in the region 
called Ard el-Hamma (see Rob. BR 3 237), confirms the state- 
ment of Onor. (see 1) that a second Sharon really existed. 
Delitzsch's view is connected with the theory that the bride in 
Cant. was a Galilean maiden (see CANTICLES, 8 6). Well- 
hausen decides against it because the ‘rose’ (see Rose, т) 15 
mentioned іп Is. 35 т: as blooming in the better-known Sharon 
(see Che. Profh. Is., ad loc.) ‘Rose of Sharon’ was appar- 
ently a proverbial phrase. 

3. A region (?) on the E. of Jordan, occupied by the b'ne Gap 
(& 13, begin.), 1 Ch. 5 т6ї. OAL gapwy, but BB уєр:ам, whence 


Kittel (SBOT * Chron.) deduces eae, Sirion. Stanley, 
G. A. Smith, and Buhl, however, suppose that the "02 or table- 


land of Gilead generally (Josh. 13 917 21) is meant. A place 
called yy is mentioned in Mesha’s inscription (4 13). But that, 


as Nóldeke points out,! was probably farther to the S. The 
truth, however, probably is that 1 Ch.511-17 comes from a 
document relating to the Negeb, so that pe may very well 
represent nme (miswritten SHARUHEN). TKG 


SHARUHEN (717; oi arpoi ayTwN [BAL]), a 
Simeonite city in Judah (Josh. 196), generally thought 
to be the Ѕпинім (D'N; c&àAH [B]. cedeeim 
[AL]. and SHaaram (DWY ; Sam. [i. 17 52] том 
TYAWN [BAL]; Ch. cewpeim [BA], caapin [1.]) of 
the corresponding lists in Josh. 1532 (not 36) and 1 Ch. 
431. It is plausible to suppose that Sharuhen, not 
Hebron,? is the place opposite which, on a hill-top, 
Samson, according to legend, deposited the doors and 
posts of one of the gates of Gaza (Judg. 163). Certainlya 
spot in the SW. of Palestine is more likely than Hebron, 
and Sharuhen has this recommendation : it had for a 
second name (if r Ch. Zc. is correct) Shaaraim-——-.e. , 
‘the place of a gate. The legend was perhaps to 
account for the name. We cannot point out the locality 
intended ; but it is tempting to identify Sharuhen (пту, 
Sharhón ?) with Sarahan, a name which, in the Egyptian 
inscriptions, designates a fortress of some importance on 
the road from Egypt to Gaza. For a time Sarahan 
was occupied by the Hyksos, and that brave warrior 
Aahmes, whose tomb has furnished an account of the 
war of liberation, took part in the siege of it (RP! 68, 
Renouf; Brugsch, G.f 232, cp 255). The place is also 
mentioned in the Annals of Thotmes IH., at the opening 
of the campaign, which was distinguished by the great 
battle of Megiddo (WMM, As. u. Eur. 158 f; in RP 
238 the names are wrongly read). Cp SHARON, 3. 

See also WMM, ATIG, 1898 (‘Studien zur vorderas. Gesch.’), 
р. 23. т. КС. 

SHASHAI (У, $ 58; сєсє [BNA], ceuceip [L.]), 
b. Bani, a layman, temp. Ezra (Ezral040). In 1: Esd. 9 34, 
SEsis (cea[o]Jets [BA], ceveet [L]. Parallels suggest tracing 


this name to “#2, Cushite. 

SHASHAK (ptt, $ 58; соснк [А], cicay [L]: 
COKHÀ [B, v.14], соо!нк [B, v.25]. А Benjamite 
clan-name, x Ch.81425 (see BENJAMIN, 9, ii.6; JQR 

l Die Inschrift des Kön. Mesa, 1870, p. 29. 

2 The letters of пучу were misarranged, and an ill-written t 
confounded with or altered into 3. Cp Ezek.2225 w'23 for 
NU 5 


^". 
>, 
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11103 8 x). z 
suits the related names. Ср Hushim (Cusham), son of 
Aher (Jerahmeel) in 1 Ch. 7 zz. ток. 


SHAUL aste; caoyA), the same name as SAUL 
(g.v.). 

т. Name of a clan of Simeon ($ 9), Shaulites (nnpeip E, 
"usn, таоуА{е} [BAFL]), Nu. 26 тз, where the equivalence of 
‘son’ and ‘clan’ is evident. In Gen.46 :ro Ex. 6 15 1 Ch. 424, 
Shaul is Simeon's son ; the two former passages add, by a woman 
of Canaan (cauovyA vids ths Xavavérióos [AD], raovà vt. т. x. 
[DL], Gen. 46 10; 6 ёк тўѕ Фото [BAF], gaova oi ёк т. Ф. 
[L], Ex.615), or rather perhaps of Kenaz (12р for [22, as in 
Judg.42, cp SuauGAR, § 2, and often). The name is S. 
Canaanitish and N. Arabian (cp Saut, Suarisna) SHIMEI 
and Saul are both Benjamite names, and another 'son' of 
Simeon is JAMIN (one of the best established modifications of 
* Jerahmeel ' (Che. ]). 

2. A Kohathite, and ancestor of Samuel, 1 Ch. 6 24 [9]. 
1 Ch. 6 36 [20] the name is JoEL. 

3. (Gen. 36374 1Ch. 148). See SAUL, 2. 


SHAVEH, VALE OF (T) poU; THN когала 
THN CAYHN [A]... cayn [DL]) the place where 
the king of Sodom met Abraham after the latter's 
victory over CHEDORLAOMER (g.v.), Gen. 14:17. An 
appended notice explains it as 'the king's vale' (see 
MELCHIZEDEK, § 3). Shaveh can hardly mean ‘the 
level” or ‘plain’ (on v.s, where AEL again gives 
gavn, see SHAVEH-KIRIATHAIM). Hommel (AHT 151, 
n. т) would amend mi into mw. The Vale of Shaveh 
then beeomes the Vale of the King (Ass.-Bab. Sarri).! 
More probably we should read пур mae ‘the highland 
of Maacath,’ and the following gloss, ‘that is, Maacath- 
jerahmeel.' Ср Sopom. тико: 


SHAVEH-KIRIATHAIM (a'nvp mte ; EN CAYH 
TH trode! [AEI.]), generally explained (e.g., EV™8:-) 


‘plain of Kiriathaim' (see KiRJATIIAIM), Gen. 145. 
It was the residence of tbe EMIM (g.2.). mg, however, 


occurs again only in Gen. 1417, where it is corrupt (see 
SHAVEH, VALLEY OF). C. J. Ball(Gez. 118) suggests 


In 


here m. Read probably ‘aha ma, ‘the highland 
of the Rehobothite.’ See SODOM. | TRC 
SHAVSHA (МЎ, 8 58; 1 Ch.18:6; үнсоүс 


[B], gous [4], соуса [AL]) also called, less correctly, SHISHA 
(1 K. 43, хуу; саВа [В], ceca [А], GL, however, сафат), 
and SHEVA (2 S. 2025, кр Kt. NS, Kr.; «ovs [B], (тоу 
[A] govga [L], and SERA1AH (ЛУ, 1 being inserted in the 
form aw, 2 S. 817, аса [В]). 

Shavsha was David's scribe or secretary. His name is 
either = Bab. savsu == samsu, ' sun,' ? so that Babylonian 
scribes were still in request (Marq. Fund. 22) or (ер 
SHESHAI) is a corruption of gap (final x as in xox, 
ZIBA). Driver, Wellhausen, and others agree in reject- 
ing Seraiah. The question is of some historical import- 
ance; which country influenced David most— Babylonia 
or N. Arabia? TR С. 


SHAWL, RV for NMED, AV 'wimple, Is. 322. 
See MANTLE, 8 2 [3], VEIL. 


SHEAL (051%; cadoyia [BN], caad [AL]), b. Bani, 


a layman, temp. Ezra; Ezra 1029-1 Esd. 9 зо (асолуло [BA], 
agaayA [L]), EV JASAEL, RV JaSAELus. 


SHEALTIEL (ОКОМ [but in Hag. 11214 22 


буто), as if ‘І have asked God,’ 88 34, 56, 79, but 
this is doubtful, since 2N in names formed on this 
model may be formative; we expect, according to 
this theory, a gentilic, and ' Eshtauli' [see EsHTAOL.] 
suggests itself as the genuine name instead of Shealtiel ; 


1 Wellhausen (78.5 202) suggests amwyn, Asherah, as the 
origin; he connects this view with a very difficult explanation 
of 2 S. 18 18, where he makes Absalom take ' the pillar (of the 
Asherah) in the King's Vale,' and set it up in his own behalf. 

2 Cp in an old Aram. bilingual gays (CZS 265)— Ass. Æi- 
samas. 
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SHEBA 


{see ASSIR), 
or perhaps Asshur (mwy ; see Crit. Hi5.), according to 
1 Ch. 317 ff. the uncle, butelsewhere the father, of ZERUB- 
BABEL [g.v. ] (Ezra 32 [бв om.] 8 52 Hag. 11, etc. ). 

In accordance with @ the name is spelt SALATHIEL by EV 
in 1 Esd. 55 4856 62, and by AV in т Ch. зіу Mt. 1:2 and 
Lk. 327. In Lk. he is called ‘the son of Neri,’ on which 
see GENEALOGIES iiL, 8 3. In 2 Esd. 516 SALATHIEL, RV 
PHALTIEL, the ‘captain of the people,’ is an uncertain reading ; 
Pesh. reads ‘ Psaltiel.' See, further, Ball, Far. Apoc. (ad loc.), 


а УКИ, 
SHEARIAH (nme ; capata [BA], capia [DNA], 
gapta, caapra [L]), b. Azel in a genealogy of PENJAMIN (g.v. 8 9, 
ii. В); 1 Ch. 838-9 44. On the name cp SHAAKAIM. 


SHEARING HOUSE ("IpE77Y 23), 2 K. 10:214; Heb. 
BETH-EKED (0.7.). 


SHEAR-JASHUB (me^ "NÜ, ‘a remnant shall 


return, 8 23). Опе of Isaiah's sons (15.73). 
ISAIAH, PROPHET, $ 4. 


SHEBA (021°; camaa [B], caBee [A], caBe [L]). 
a Simeonitish town, Josh. 192 (SIMEON, § ro). 

It is omitted in a very few MSS, and in the parallel passage, 
1 Ch. 428, Its inclusion makes the reckoning in Josh. 190 


inaccurate, unless for [71-27 we there read 70 with 65 (see 
SHARUHEN). For a possible way out of the difficulty see 
JESHUA. 

SHEBA (127°, perhaps from Elisheba [$ 50]; other- 
wise explained as a clan-name = Shema [SOLOMON, 
$ 2]; or a name of the moon-god [Wi. G/ 2221]; єр 
paternal, BATH-SHEBA, and perhaps Nab. VIL’, C/S 
2115; but cp SOLOMON, $ 2; caBee). 

т. Called b. Bikri (Bichri)—2.«., a member (like Saul 
probably) of the Benjamite clan BECHER (cp BENJAMIN, 
$ 9, ii. B). 

For the story of his revolt see 2 5. 20 (aee [A, тт. т, 7]; 
L caBee vios 8có8a8t àvijp apaxec [ Archite ?1]). 

David was on his return to Jerusalem after Absalom's 
death, and a fierce quarrel had arisen between the men 
of Judah and the men of Israel. Sheba who ‘ happened’ 
to be near, saw his opportunity, and called upon the 
latter to secede from David and claim their inde- 
pendence. ‘The spark burst into a flame. All Israel 
took the side of Sheba; ‘but the men of Judah from 
Jordan? as far as Jerusalem clave to their king.’ There 
is reason, however, to think that the deseription is 
influenced by that of the great secession under Jeroboant 
(т К.1316). Sheba’s revolt was, no doubt, the result 
of some of the disintegrating influences which afterwards 
had such disastrous eflect, but David who had just made 
his peace with Israel and Judah would surely have been 
able to prevent a revolt on such a large scale as 2 5. 
202 indicates (see 1941-43 [42-44]).? Unless we adopt a 
conjecture made elsewhere (SAUL, § 1), the statement 
of vv. 14-22 (where BERIFES [g.7.] should certainly be 
emended into ' Bikrites ') shows that the original opening 
of the narrative has been lost. What we know for 
certain is that Sheba, a kinsman of Saul, supported by 
his clan, made а bold attempt to revive the Israelitish 
kingdom. Не sought in vain to stir up the northern 
tribes, and was besieged in the ancient city of ABEL- 
BETH-MAACAH (g.v.) by Joab. The walls were on the 
point of giving way to the attacks of the besiegers when 
a ‘wise woman’ (cp Eccles. 914 /.) made an arrange- 
ment with Joab, and saved the city. Sheba’s head was 


See 


1 [Most probably spay, like the proper names pay and «nw 
in 1 Ch., and "55 (cp G4 in 18.91), comes from bent. — 
me. 

2 ee the context, the S. border of Judah must be intended. 
It is probable that we should take j4- here to be the жаЛа! 
Misrim (see EGYPT, River or, and cp Wi. G/1174; AO? 134, 
and Marq. Fund. 74). : nes 

3 The Bikrites joined Sheba, just as in a similar revolt the 
Benjamites joined Abner (cp 225). The passage (20 14), how- 
ever, is in sonie disorder. Perhaps we should read (transposing 
a and 2), *and all the Bikrites assembled and came after him, and 


they passed through ' (1257), etc. 
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cut off and thrown out to Joab.! 
crushed. 

Cheyne, however, maintains (SauL, § 1) that ‘Abel-beth- 
maacah’ is an editorial attempt to make sense of a corrupt 

assage, and that the true text of 2 S. 20 r4 /: only states that 
Sheba passed on to Beth-jerahme’el,’ and was there besieged 
by Joab.? Beth-jerahme'el (= Beth-gilgal) is, on his theory, 
the centre of Saul's clan, where Sheba, like Mephibosheth, 
naturally sought refuge in distress. 

'The story of the revolt is contained in 2 S. 201 f. 
6f. 14-22. Verse 3 seems to be a parenthesis, introduced 
to connect the story more closely with the episode of 
Absalom. It is just possible, however, that this connec- 
tion is a mistake, and that Sheba's revolt and that of 
Absalom happened in different parts of the reign of David 
(similarly Wi. GZ 1173 2192) Verses 4 f. 8-13 contain 
a confused account of AMASA [g.v., 1], interspersed 
with notices of the pursuit of Sheba (cp той, 136 with 74). 
The precise relation between the stories of Amasa and 
Sheba is not clearly indicated,’ and it is not at all certain 
that the account of Amasa’s death formed part of the 
earliest narrative. 

2. А Gadite, 1 Ch. 5 13 (eefee [В], соВабе [A]). 


Thus the revolt was 


SAC: 


SHEBA (NČ, usually caBa [BNA, ete., LJ, once 
or twice caBav [BAQEL], cafav [E], caBev [А], caBac [B]; in 
Job 6 19 саб [BR*C], aveBwr [Avid.], ecegov [Aca]; in Ps. 72 15 
mis apaBias [BNRT]; on Joblis, see below; Syr. злей; 
Ar. saód, in Sabzan inscriptions ggg, Assyr. sad’; name of 
people BP'&22, Joel 38 [48]—unless with Merx we follow ©, 
aix~adwoiav [BRA] in reading "3, ‘captivity ')à 

One of the sons of Joktan, Gen. 1028 (J5], 1 Ch. 122. 
He is the eponym of the well-known Sab:eans (in SW. 
Arabia) who are mentioned also, with different genea- 
logical connections, in Gen. 107 [P] and 253 []Е?]= 
т Ch.lg32. Whether Jokshan be the same as Joktan 
or not (see JOKSHAN), we need not suppose two Shebas, 
a М. and S. Arabian, connected or distinct, still less 
three (so Knobel), as the three ethnographical classifica- 
tions (Gen.107 1028 253) are probably drawn from 
three, certainly from two sources. It is doubtless these 
Sabzeans from whom Tiglath-pileser III. reports that he 
received tribute, and to some of whose settlements 
Sargon refers as being tributary (A 47@ 145 f.). "Their 
queen came to visit Solomon, with camels, gold, and 
precious stones (1 K.10141013 = 2 Ch. 913912); ср 
‘kings of Sheba and Seba,’ Ps. 7210 (65 араВор, but cp 
Сһе.® ad Joc.); іп 15.606 ‘they from Sheba’ bring 
gold and incense, cp Jer. 6 2o ; in Job 6 19 they appear 
in caravans, and in Ezek. 2722 (so v. 23, but Co. with 
€5 omits) they are traders in spices, jewels, and gold, cp 
Ezek. 38 13 Ps. 72 10 Is. 606 (burdened with a gloss, see 
SBOT). In Joel38 [18] they (plur. nay) are ‘a 
people far off,’ to which the sons and daughters of Tyre 
and Sidon are to be sold by Judah, in judgment. Job 
1 15 represents them as plunderers ; but elsewhere they 
are unknown in this character. It is to this people that 
the Sabzean inscriptions are due; the name is коо in 
Sabsean (cp CUSH, 2). 

On the recent discoveries of Glaser, and his historical infer- 
ences, see his own account, Sizze, 2 357 //.; Sayce, Crit. Mon. 
39/3 Sprenger, ZDMG, 1890, 501 77% On the story of the 


1 This story has scarcely a mythological basis in spite of 
Winckler (G/2240) and Stucken (dstralmythen, 67); cp 
Winckler's theory (above) of the meaning of ‘ Sheba.’ 

2 Winckler also (G/ 2 240) thinks it strange that Sheba should 
flee as far as Abel-beth-maacah. 

3 GL in z. 7 (kat тартүүүє Ае” отісою аўто? А. то Aag) might 


suggest that Amasa, when ordered to collect the warriors of , 


Judah, took a number of men, and threw in his lot with Sheba. 
Otherwise we might assume that his death was simply the result 
of a private fend between him and Joab. The wording of vv. 10 12 
reminds us of that of 2 S. 223 (murder of Asahel). Fora criticism 
of the whole narrative sec A/SZ 16 166-169 (1900). 

4 On the name cp WM M, ‘ Die Sabáer in hieroglyph. Texten,’ 
МТС), 1898, pp. 35 KH 

5 Ф and Pesh., however, find no proper name here (aixua- 


Awrevovres [BA], aixuaAorevcavres [X], E ep above 
on Joel 88. 
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Queen of Sheba cp Stade, GIZ 1309, n. 2; Ki. 27752. 2189; 
Wi. G/ 2266 /.; Keane, The Godd of Ophir, 112. F. B. 


SHEBAH, RV SmuiBAIH (war, ‘seven’; perhaps 


taken as equivalent to npa, 'oath'), the original 


name of Beer-sheba according to J (Gen. 2633; оркос 
[ADEL]. See BEERSHEBA. 


SHEBAM (0790), Nu. 323, RV 'Sebam'; in v. 38 
SIBMAII. 


SHEBANIAH (71222! and 17%220' either for 31:220, 
‘ Yahwé has brought me back'!: see NAMES, $ 39 ; or 
an early error, found also on seals [cp PE 7Q, 1902, 
pp. 263 /.] for SHECANIAH). 

1. A Levite(Neh. 94 /; BAom., cexevias [L]—Ze., Shecaniah ; 


in v. 5 the caBavias of L (but cexevuas occurs as well) seems to 
represent rather HASHABNI1AH [g.z.]). 


2. Priestly signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., 8 7); Neh. 
10 4[5] [o]eBave: [B], [cJaBave: [N^ саа], севар [A], Bavacas [L]), 
cp 12 14, eexeAcoy [872 R- inf. om, ВК*А], cexeraa [L], and see 
SHECANIAH (1) ; 

3, 4. l'wo names occurring among the signatory Levites 


(Neh.1010 саВама [B], сеВана [NA], ceexevag [L], z. 12 
ceBavua [BXA] caBarias [L]). 
5. A priest of the time of David (1 Ch. 1524, 33322, ouvia 
[B], coBverca [X], cwBevta [А], табала, [L]). Lh 
SHEBARIM (D'3U'3]; Sabarim). The point to 
which (ay) the Israelites were chased from the gate of 


Ai (Josh. 75). Apparently it was not far from Ai, for 
it is added that they were ‘smitten on the slope 
(descent).  RV?£ gives ‘the quarries’; ‘the frag- 
ments (of rock)’ might be better (Di.). But surely there 
must be an error in the text. C's ewérpujav abroís 
(similarly Pesh. Tg.) presupposes чш; ep Bennett in 
SBOT. Gratz suggests PAKITAN wa ies 10777, 
‘and they chased those who were left from before the 
gate.’ But cp SHEBER. TIK C. 


SHEBAT (D2t"), Zech. 17, AV SEBAT ; see MONTH. 
SHEBER (3%; caBep [B]. ce. [А], caBap [LJ). 


one of the sons of CALEB (g.v.) b. Hezron by his concubine 

Maacah (1 Ch. 2 48). Cp SHEREBIAH, which may be an ex- 

ud of Shirbi-Shibri, and may be a Negeb name (see 4/ SZ 
435). 

SHEBNA (№27, $ 51 [but MIAY’, 2 K. 1818 26, 
where RV has SHEBNAH], possibly Aramaic [Di., Ki., 
etc.], or rather for nuzs-—nmuze [Del]: comnac, but 
соВмас [B] in Is. 863]), a chief secretary or chancellor 
under Hezekiah (2 К. 1818 192 Is. 36322 372). Tradi- 
tion identified him with the só£éz, or ‘high officer’? 
(AV ‘treasurer,’ RV 'steward'—both renderings are 
guesses), whose arrogance is so severely denounced by 
Isaiah in the only passage of personal invective which 
has come down to us (Is. 2215-19 cp Am. 71617). The 
fact that the last five words of 15. 2215 have demonstrably 
been inserted by a later hand renders this identification 
doubtful. So at least Duhm puts the matter. But the 
strong probability is that maw (so read) or зд and 325 
both come from s, ' Cushanite.' Shebna was certainly 


a foreigner, and most likely а М. Arabian. Hezekiah 
seems to have sent an embassy to Pir'u, king of the N. 
Arabian Musri, to whom Hanunu, king of Gaza, had 
fled for refuge. It may be conjectured that ma 927, 


‘this Cushanite,’ as Isaiah disparagingly calls him, 
came to Jerusalem in connection with these negotiations. 
Isaiah prediets his punishment. He was bound to fall 
atlast; but, according to the traditional theory, he only 
fell to а lower post in the king's service—that of chief 
secretary. This is certainly not inconceivable. Though 
the man had no family connections at Jerusalem, he may 
have been too useful to his party to be neglected, and 
the Arabian party may have been still powerful enough 
to dictate the choice of a chancellor. (See, however, 


1 In this case опе would expect the Hiphil ‘22°07 
2 A Phoenician inscription (С/51 5, p. 25) speaks of a 242и of 
the new city—z.e., Tyre. 
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.4/SL 5443.) The next point to mention is one on 
which, until quite lately, critics have been agreed. If 
Is. 2220-25 is the work of Isaiah, it follows that the 
prophet hoped great things from a change in the grand 
viziership. The day when a king would reign righteously 
and princes would rule justly (15. 82 1)! seemed, if we 
accept this view, about to dawn. ‘Hence the strong 
language, almost Messianic in its tone, with which Isaiah 
hails in spirit the elevation of his disciple Eliakim.' ? 
Further criticism has convinced the present writer that 
Is. 2220-25 is a late addition, or rather, vv. 20-23 form an 
additional passage, and vv. 24 25 another. The second 
of these insertions is in the highest decree prosaic, and 
even the first is both in tone and in style un-Isaianic. 
The writer of vv. 20-23 probably knew no more than we 
know ; he built upon the very scanty material contained 
in Is. 8363 and the related passages. That Isaiah pre- 
sumed to nominate a grand vizier is improbable ; that 
he would have expected great things from a change in 
the viziership is, to those who have followed recent 
criticism of other parts of Is. 1-33, still more improbable. 
Lastly, that Eliakim's career was cut short in the way 
described in the second insertion, is, though possible 
enough (cp Che. Proph. /s., on Is.2225), neither 
affirmed nor contradicted by any evidence such as a 
historian can receive. Ср Nowack, Hed. Arch. 1308 
n. з, and on the Shebna question, Kamphausen, ‘Isaiah’s 
Prophecy against the Major Domo,’ AJSL, Jan. 1901; 
Cheyne, zdzd., July тоот. TORO 


SHEBUEL (bN13t, 8 31; coyBanA), a Gershonite 
(1 Ch. 23 16, couBindA [L]: 2624, «24 [B], совал [L]) ; also a son 
of Heman (1 Ch. 254). G reads covBanA—z.¢., 7021, SHUBAEL 


(g.v.). 

SHECANIAH (so RV; and AV in 1 Ch. 2411 2 Ch. 
31:5, 1'22{Ў, and twice 17230", perhaps [see $ 35] 
' Yahwé dwells [among his worshippers],' or, if л [whence 
incorrectly зл] is formative, a gentilic, by transposition 
from *x75? [Cushanite], so Che. [see SHEBNA]; cex- 
entalc] generally). 

т. A priestly clan in post-exilic times (Neh. 123 ceria [N*], 
exev. [NC83]), whose name appears incorrectly as SHEBANIAH, 
2.14 (om. BR*A,cexeAcoy [с.а mg. in] cp 104), with Joseph at 
its head. The Chronicler transfers him to the times of David, 
when he holds the tenth priestly course (т Ch. 2411, coxavia [B], 
oexevia [A]); he appears again in the times of liezekiah (2 Ch. 
3lis: үт oexoveas [BA]). It is noticeable that the three 
names Shecaniah, Mijamin, and Jeshua are common to the three 
lists in 1 Ch. 247-182 Ch. 8115, and Neh. 121-7. Hisname should 
probably be read in Neh. 10r, in place of ZEDEKIAH (g.v. 5). 

2. A descendant of Zerubbabel (1 Ch.321 4 cp Ezra83 
[gavaxta В, саҳама A] т Esd. 829 [В om.], SECHENIAS); see 
HaTTUsH. 

3. b. JAHAZIEL (5), of the sons of Атти (Ezra85, om. B, 
cexorcas [A], cexevcov [L] 2 1 Esd. 8 32, SECHENIAS). 

4. b. Jehiel, of the b'ne Elam, who encouraged Ezra in his 
marriage reforms (Ezra 102); in 1 Еѕа. 892 [89], his name is 
given as JECHONIAS (teyortas [BA], aexevias [L]). The differ- 
ence in the readings rests on a substitution of «for p, which is 
conceivable in an older alphabet. 

5. The father of SHEMAIAH [g.7.] (Neh. 329, exevea [B]). 

6. b. Arah (2), father-in-law of Togian (Neh. бтв), 


SHECHEM (057; cyyem [esp. in B] cixima [esp. 
in AL]; Sichem), now Nadlus, a city of Palestine. 
1. Tdentification Eleven hours from па on the 
and Site. great north road the traveller finds 
himself in the broad upland plain of 
Mahna (1600 feet above the sea), with Mount Gerizim 
on his left; skirting the base of the mountain he 
reaches the traditional well of Jacob (see SYCHAR). 
Here the road divides : the caravan route to Damascus 
continues northward by the village of 'Askar (Sychar), 
and so to Веіѕап (Beth-shan) and Tiberias ; but the 
way to Samaria turns westward into a fertile and well- 
watered side-valley between Gerizim (2849 ft.) on the S. 
and Ebal (3077 ft.) on the N. This is the Vale of 
Shechem or Náblus ; it is in fact an easy pass between 
1 On the оор of this prophecy, see IsAtAH [Book], 8 то. 

2 Che. Proph. 75.3) 1138; cp GASm. /saiah, 1318. 


3 [A study of the names with which Shecaniah is connected in 
the lists will confirm this.] 
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the Mediterranean and Jordan basins, and at the water- 
shed (1870 ft.), where the city stands, 13 m. from Jacob's 
Well, is not more than тоо yds. wide. ‘Thus Shechem 
conunands both branches of the great north road, and 
several routes from the coast also converge here and 
connect with the ancient road from Shechem eastward 
to Kerawa (Archelais) and es-Salt, the capital of the 
Века. Ср EPHRAIM, $ 4. Тһе name of Shechem 
(shoulder, back) accords with the position of the town 
on the watershed, and the native name in Josephus's 
time. (Mabortha [Naber] ог Mabartha [Niese] 7 iv. 
81; [Pliny, ÆN 561, has Mamortha] means simply ‘ the 
pass.) ‘The situation of Shechem at the crossing of so 
many great roads must have given it importance at a 
very early date, and it is still a busy town of some 20,000 
inhabitants, with soap manufactures and considerable 
trade. On the other hand, the position is equally 
favourable under weak governments for brigandage. It 
was about their practice of brigandage that the Shechem- 
ites fell out with ABIMELECH (Judg. 925), who, however, 
with his own mercenaries proved too strong for his 
adversaries (cp GAAL). Canaanite Shechem was utterly 
destroyed ; its place was taken by a Hebrew city, and 
the Canaanite sanctuary of El-berith was transformed 
into a holy place of the God of Israel. "The great stone 
under the famous sacred tree! at the sanctuary (see 
MOREH, MEONENIM) was said to have been set up by 
Joshua (Josh. 2426; in Josh. 2425 655^ has Хул), and 
Joseph's grave was shown there.? All this indicates 
that Shechem was once the chief sanctuary of Joseph, 
and so we understand why Rehoboam went to Shechem 
to be crowned king of Northern Israel and why [if the 
traditional text is correct—see § 2] Jeroboam at first 
made it his royal residence (т K. 1225, @ ri eua). 
Politically Shechem was supplanted by Samaria; but 
it appears to have been still a sanctuary in the time 
of Hosea (69). It survived the fall of Ephraim (Jer. 
415) and ultimately became the religious centre of the 
SAMARITANS (g.v.) ; cp Ecclus. 5026, which runs, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew text, ‘The inhabitants of Seir 
and Philistia, and the foolish nation that dwelleth in 
Shechem.’ 


The Greek name Neapolis, known to Josephus, indicates the 
building of a new town, which, according to Eusebius and 
Jerome, was a little way from the old Shechem, or at least did 
not include the traditional holy sites. The coins give the form 
Flavia Neapolis. Neapolis was the birth-place of Justin 
Martyr, and became the seat of a bishopric. Five Christian 
churches destroyed by the Samaritans in the time of Anastasius 
were rebuilt by Justinian (Procop. De Ed. v.7). Remains of 
one of these seem to survive in the crusaders’ church of the 
Passion and Resurrection (1167), now the great mosque. Nea- 
polis had much to suffer in the crusades; it was finally lost to 
the Christians soon after Saladin’s great victory at Hattin. 

Shechem (Nablus) is highly favoured by nature. Nest- 
ling between the two sacred mountains, EBAL and 
GERIZIM, and embowered in luxuriant vegetation, it 
cannot fail to charm the traveller approaching it from 
the S. The atmosphere too is more pleasant; all 
forms of life rejoice in the best natural ' gift of God' in 
the East—running water. ‘Truly it was not in search 
of fountains that any woman of Shechem would come 
to Jacob's well, for ‘fountains seem to break out in all 
directions, and water from some of them runs through 
the streets of the city’ (Robinson, Later Researches, 131). 
A map of the Shechem valley, with topographical details, 
ete., will be found in PZZM, vol. ii. 

There has been much resultless discussion of that 
singular narrative in Gen. 34, which usually serves as 
2. Di А an authority for the early history of 

ў f por Shechem. The whole story (even if 

OF uen. 34 distributed between two writers) is so 
improbable that to extract а historical element from it is 
just as difficuit as to suppose it to be a pure fiction. 
The problems raised by critics (see DINAH) are, however, 

1 Eus. gives the tree (terebinthus) of Gen. 35 4 (откёдо [Е]) 
a place in Оло. ; and from it probably the bishop Terebinthius 
in Procop. De 7E. 5 7 had his name. | 

2 In Josh. 2432 Кие. and Di. read дулу for the difficult yan. 
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not insoluble; they settle themselves as soon as we 
apply a methodical criticism to the text. The whole 
story of the circumcisiou has arisen, as in the case of 
the Gibeath ha-araléth! (Josh. 53), from an early cor- 
ruption of the text. ‘That a city was attacked and 
plundered by the Simeon and Levi clans, may be ad- 
mitted ; bnt the name of the city was probably not 
Shechem but Cusham-Jerahmecl, 7.e. —it was one of the 
chief cities of the Jerahmeelite portion of the N. 
Arabian territory called Cusit or CUSHAN (= CUSIIAM) 
—not improbably Halüsah (sce ZiKLAG), if it is right to 
identify this city with the ' Laish ' of Judg. 1527, which 
afterwards (for a time) went by the name of Dan.? 

We can now explain two obscure passages in Genesis, viz., 
(a) Gen. 4822, where Jacob says, ‘I have given to thee one 
[поп (алх пзу; O скара efaiperov, cp Jn. 45) above thy 

rethren, which 1 took out of the hand of the Amorite with my 
sword and with my bow,’ "This should almost certainly he, ‘1 
give thee Cusham-jerahmeel, which thou shalt take from the 
hand of the Jerabmeehte.' Here we have a divine promise of 
success (to Simeon and Levi)in the war against the Jerahmeelites, 
for which no place could be found in the transformed story now 
found in Gen. 34.3 (2) 49 5, where mrw probably means ' hyzenas,' 
and the second line should run, ‘They have rent (192%, cp Ass. 
аади) Cushan-jerahmeel.’ Cp Swoxp. 

It is true, there was another form of the legend of 
the acquisition of Cusham-jerahmeel. It is preserved 
in Gen. 33 18-20, where it is possible 


be TE that v. 18 originally ran, ‘and Jacob came 
DP to Halüsah (corrupted into ле", and then 
references. NIS 


into peb — сър), a city of Cusham, which 
is in the land of the Kenizzite, [when he came from 
Harran,] and encamped before the city, and dough? the 
piece of ground, ete., of Cusham-jerahmeel for a mina 
of Carchemish ; and he erected a massebah there, and 
called it Bethel of the Jerahmeelites.! Cp KksiTAI, 
Luz, ZIKLAG. For a slightly different form of the 
emendation see Crit Bid. 

There are yet two other cases in which Shechem has 
increased its reputation at the expense of the almost 
forgotten city of Halüsah in ‘Cusham.’ The first 15 
in the history of Rehoboam's accession (see REHOBOAM). 
The second, in that of Jeroboam, who, as MT suggests 
(see $ 1), made Shechem his roval residence. There is 
evidence, however (see JEROBOAM, $ 1), that his usual 
residence was at ' Tirzah' (see TiRZA1t), and it does 
not seem likely that he moved for a time to Shechem. 
In fact, r K. 1225 does not fit in at all well with тт. 
26-33. 

Probably (see Crit, Bib. ) the original reading was as follows, 
—' And Jeroboam built Cusham in the highlands of Jerahmeel, 
and offered sacrifices, and the children of Israel presented them- 
selves (there). Апа he made two golden calves, and said, 
Enough of your going up to Jerusalem: behold thy deity, О 
Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of Misrim. Апа 
he set them in Bethel of the NEM {in Dan of the Jerah- 
meelites]. And this thing became a sin, for the people went to 
commit adultery GRD evento Dan.’ Cp Am. 8 r4, ‘Those that 
swear by the sin of Shimron ques Toes), and say, As thy 
god, О Dan, liveth; and, As thy zuen (either F715 or 5355), 
O Beersheba, liveth,’ etc., and see further Crit. Bib. i 

It was not with Shechem, therefore, but with Cusham 
that Jeroboam's name is linked in true history, and 


1 The true name was doubtless Gibeath-jérahméélim, The 
second part of this compound name became ‘rèl, owing to 
the effacement of part of the original word. Parallels are the 
erroneous reading ‘uncircumcised (‘arélim) Philistines’ (for 
' Jerahmeelites Philistines,’ where one of the two words is a 
gloss on the other), and the strange stories in Ex. 424-26 and 
1 5. 1825-27 (see Moses, § 7, with n. 2). 

2 The theory is that Halfisah was first attacked hy the 
Danites, who, however, sank into the condition of a protected 
clan (Gen. 3431, fas a harlot' ; cp Josh. 214, Rahab the harlot), 
and ultimately became extinct. The disappearance of the 
Danites is thus expressed in the most probable form of the text 
of Gen. 358, ‘And Dinah, Jacoh’s eldest daughter, died, and 
was buried below Bethel’; the southern Bethel is meant, another 
name for which was Dan (this supplies the key to т K.1229, see 
ZIKLAG). ‘Dinah’ isa collateral fem. torm to Dan. 

3 ‘I took’ Cnnp?» is clearly wrong, for how could Jacob say 
that he had conquered the city in the persons of his sons Simeon 
and Levi? Holzinger (Сел. 255) acutely remarks that v. 22 
‘refers to a lost version of the legend, of which E gives a trans- 
formation in Gen, 34.' 
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Cusham may mean Halūşah (or Dan) and Bethel, Bethel 
with its sanctuary and citadel being of course adjacent 
to the city of Halüsah. The Negeb, therefore, or at 
any rate the greater part of it, cannot either in Jeroboam's 
time or in that of Amos have been in the possession of 
the kingdom of Judah. 

Nor can we even venture to assert that Shechem was 
the place where the great national assembly was held 
which determined the fate of the people of Israel for all: 
time. lt was only afterwards through the Samaritans 
that it advanced a claim to be the religious centre of 
the land. We may regret these results; but at least 
the reader will admit that if the fame of Shechem has 
here been curtailed, an almost forgotten place in the 
true Holy Land of the Israelites (see PROPHET, $ 6) has 
been restored to its ancient dignity. 

See Vogelstein, ‘Shechem and Bethel,’ /QR 4, 1892, 193 f. 

WARSS.— Tak. CSS 1; коства 


SHECHEM, TOWER OF (0215 5339, Migdal- 
shechem). As the story of Abimelech now stands, 
Migdal-shechem was an unwalled town in the neighbour- 
hood of Shechem, which owed its name perhaps to a 
tower (mzgda/) that stood there, and would appear to 
have had a temple dedicated to El-berith (Judg. 9 46 / 49). 
But the original story, in which Abimelech’s city 
was probably not Shechem but Cusham, may, it 
seems, very possibly have had, not D7 5120 bpa but 
fo-vic] скоту... ' Jerahmeelites [gloss, Cushites].' 
Observe that in the MT of vv. 6 and zo the ' men of 
Shechem' and the ‘house of Millo' (see Мило) are 


co-ordinated. 

The original story probably had in lieu of these corrupt 
phrases ‘the men of Cusham’ and ‘the house of Jerahmeel '; 
the latter phrase is equivalent to ‘Jerahmeelites’ in Judg. 
946/49. ‘The house of El-herith ' (= Baal-berith) has perhaps 
come from ‘the house of El-rehoboth’ (Z.e., of the divinity of 
Rehoboth); it was probahly very near Cusham or Halüsah, just 
as Penuel was close to Succoth (GIDEON, § 2). See SHECHEM. 

T RAG, 

SHEDEUR (ТУЕ сєліоүр [BFL], edloyp 
[A]) father of the Reubenite ‘prince’ Elizur: Nu. 15 
210 730 (eAicoyp [B*], cedicoyp [8%], eAicoyp 
[A], 35 (ceàioyp [А and in 10:8]; all P. See 
PEDAHZUR. 

Apparently compounded of the divine name ‘yy (Shaddai?) 
and "м, ‘fire’ ($ 43; Nóld. ZDMG 15 [1860] 809, n. 1; Nestle, 


Eigenn. 46); Ета. Delitzsch (Drol. 96) explains ‘daybreak,’ 
from Ass. Sad uri, but improbably. Rather perhaps miswritten 


for бюл, * Suriel, a variant to 2W Us, 'Suriel' (see Zur, 
NAMES WITH). тк. б. 


SHEEP. The large part played by this animal in 
the life of the people of Palestine is evinced by the very 
many references to it contained in their 
literature. The sheep was domesticated 
later thin the ox. Mariette found no trace of sheep 
amongst the Egyptians during the fifth dynasty, when 
oxen were common. The avenue of rams at Karnak is 
attributed to the eighteenth dynasty, about 1700 R.C., 
by which time they were probably domesticated.! ‘The 
origin of the domestie variety of sheep, usually known 
as Ovis aries, whether ‘from any one of the existing 
wild species, or from the crossing of several, or from 
some now extinct species, is quite a matter of con- 
jecture.' The sheep of Palestine at the present day are, 
according to Tristram, usually pie-bald or skew-bald.? 
They fall into two different breeds, of which by far the 
commonest and in many places the only one, is the 
broad-tailed sheep (var. Za/zceaudata). ‘This remarkable 
animal is distinguished by an enormous deposit of fat in 
the tail (aby, Ex. 2922 Lev.39 etc.; for 1 S. 924 see 


Dr.), which sometimes accumulates to such an extent 


1. Species. 


l The question of the introduction of sheep into Egypt has 
been recently advanced through the таве срез of Thilenius 
(Maspero, Rec. de Travaux, 22 199-212), and, more especially, 
of Dürst and Gaillard (04. cit. 24 44-76) 

2 White as snow, eg. Ps.14716; brown, Gen.8033 (cp 
Corovns, 8 8); flecked and speckled, v. 32 (22. § 12). 
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that the appendage has to be provided with a small 
sledge on which it is borne. Such tails have been 
known to exceed 5o lbs. in weight, and are esteemed 
a delicacy by the Arabs.! In N. Palestine а horned 
variety similar to the Merino is now found; but it 
is not certain whether it was there in the time of 
the Israelites. On the sheep of Arabia see Palgrave, 
ЕВӘ 22425, Doughty, Ar. Des. 1426. 

From a consideration of the various naines for sheep (cp below, 
8 2), Hommel (SáweetAiere б. d. Sem. Volk. 250 f.) concludes 
that among the earliest Semites the sheep did not occupy so 
important a position as the goat, that it does not belong to their 
oldest domesticated animals, and that it came to them from 
Central Asia by way of Mesopotamia. In this connection it is 
interesting to observe that among the Indo-Germanic races, on 
the other hand, the sheep appears to have been the first animal 
to be domesticated, and that its position is more important than 
that held by other cattle (О. Schrader, /mdogerm, A ltertumsk. 
su e Schaf). . 

The Hebrew words which have to be recorded аге: 

т. sé (lxs), coll. for small cattle, sheep, and 

2. Terms. goats: © moiuviov, cp below no. 16. 

2. seh (ль), Dt. 14 4 etc., any single memher of 
the above. The Egyptian derivative appears to be used of the 
fat-tailed sheep, ZDJG 41629. 

3. áyil (œx), ‘ram,’ as opposed to ayyà/ Hart (g.7.) ; on the 
two words see esp. OLZ, 1900, col. 208% 

4. rahel (snr), Gen. 3138 82 15 15. 587, Cant. 6 ef, ‘ewe,’ the 
Ar. rakhil, rikhl (mod. rékhal, Doughty, Ar. Des. 1 429) is 
used of the lamb. 

s. kar (43), Dt. 3214, Is. 161ete, (5 apvós, ёр:фоѕ), * young 
lainb,' perhaps from idea of skipping or dancing. Also ‘ batter- 
ing-ram,’ see 51ЕСЕ? 

6, Eéieb (AYD TAYE, also 933 лор 22) a lamb of one or 
two years, esp. used with reference to sacrifices. On the Heb. 
words see Hommel, of. ci. 235 n. 2 433. 

7. faleh (пе), Is. 40 11 65 25 (05 аррос), an older lamb (mod. 
tul/y, a yearling, see Doughty, 1429 2269) ; see TALITHA. 

For the sake of completeness we should add— 

8. чр), whence zófed, a sheep-raiser or dealer, 2 K.34 Am. 
lx (also 7 14 with We., Now., Dr.) Cp Ar. xa£ad, ‘a kind of 
small sheep with very abundant wool’ (BDB), and see MESHA, 
col. 3042, n. 7. 

9. “DN, ‘lamb,’ known in B. Aram. (Ezra T 17), Ar., Ass., and 
Phoen. (CZS 1165, e.g.—the Marseilles sacrificial tariff)— not in 
Heb. Phoen. also is— 

то. 24x (CZS i$.) the Canaanite equivalent of the common 
Aram. ‘erdd ‘sheep, lamb.’ 1 

ir. ‘lambs of the flock, Ecclus.473 әд 33, lit. ‘sons of 
Bashan’ (&руас: mpoBárov [DNA]; cp 0. 3914, and see 
BASHAN, § 2 end. 

12. #ésitdh, Gen. 88 19 (AVmg. ‘lamb’); see КЕзїтАН. 

The Greek words are familiar : 

13. auvés, ]n.1 29, etc. ; used in G esp. for nos. 4, 6. 

14. арди“, Lk. 103, etc. 

15. apviov, Rev. 56 etc. ; used in © for no. 6. 

16. mpóBarov, Mt. 9 36, etc. ; in 5 esp. for поз. rand 2. 

The wealth of a pastoral and nomadic people consists 
largely of their flocks, and the very large number of 

4, sheep which the aneient Hebrews possessed 

3. Details. : . е 

is shown by the numbers, perhaps exagger- 
ated, which the Hagrites (1 Ch. 521) and Midianites 
(Nu. 3132) are reported to have lost in their contests 
with Israel, and by the prodigious numbers which were 
sacrificed at the dedication of the Temple and on other 
occasions (т K. 865, etc.). See SACRIFICE, $$ 33, ete. 
Except on such occasions the sheep were seldom 
slaughtered to provide food, though a lamb or kid was 
the usual dish offered for the entertainment of a stranger 
(cp Foop, $$ 8, r4 f., CATTLE, § 8). The best pastures 
were in S. Palestine (the Negeb, Carmel [1 S. 25], 
Gerar [Gen. 1014], Timnath [74. 8813], and the plain to 
the E. of Jordan; see CATTLE, § 3, and ep GOLAN, 
col. 1748).? The sheep were valued chiefly for the wool, 
the shearing of which was the occasion of an annual 
festival (see WooL).? The ewe's milk was also con- 


1 Cp Doughty, А». Des. 1502, Herod. 3 113, with Rawtinson’s 
notes, and above, col. 1514, n. 2. According to Thilenius (of. 
eft, 203), it was introduced into Upper Egypt from Asia by the 
twelfth dynasty. 

2 Other references are to Shechem (Gen. 3428), the ‘sons of 
ш СО ' (45. 29 2 7), Uz (Job 13, 42 12), and Egypt (Gen. 12 16 

x03) 

3 Sheep-shearing, it may be noted, does not go back to primi- 
tive times ; the earlier custom is to pluck the wool with the hands 
(О. Schrader, s.v. ‘Schaf, Hehn, Kulturpflanzen und Haus- 
£hiere,8) 515). 
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sumed (see MILK). The horns of the Syrian ram are 
as а rule large and curved backward; they were used 
as musical instruments (Josh. 64) and as receptacles for 
oil, etc. (т 5.161); ср Horn. The skins were also 
used as coverings for tents, etc. (see TENT) and prob- 
ably for clothing (Heb. 1137).! The sheep were con- 
stantly moved about in search for new pasture, and it is 
customary in the East for the shepherd to lead his flock 
(Jn. 103 7) and to know, and often name, every member 
ofit? At night the sheep are gathered into natural or 
roughly-made folds (see CATTLE, § 5 /, Солт, § 3). 
Sheep-dogs are used less for herding than as a protection 
against wild animals (Doc, $ т). 

dud further general remarks on small cattle, see CATTLE, 

OAT. 


For Sheep-fold, see CATTLE, § 5, and for Sheep-gate (Jn. 
52 AV ‘sheep-market’), see JERUSALEM, $$ 24 (col. 2424 end), 


3o. 

For Shepherd, see CATTLE, § 6; on the figurative use of the 
word (‘ pastor ' — bishop), see MinisTRY, $$ 39e, 472; and for the 
non-canonical ‘Shepherd of Hermas,’ see Canon, $$ 65, 72, 
PROPHETIC LIT., $ 31, and SHEPHERD oF HERMAS. 

AcE SS A. С; 


SHEERAH (NU), ICh./2, RV, AV SHERAH 
(g.v.). 

SHEET. т. PID, Sádin,Judg.14:2. See MANTLE, 4. 

2. ппооо, mitfáhath, Ruth 315 AVmg. See MANTLE, 3. 

3. 006%, Acts 10тт 115. See Linen, 1 and o. 

SHEHARIAH (D; сарага [BL], caapia [A]), 
b. Jeroham in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (4.v., § 9, ii. 8), 
1 Ch. 826. 


The name may mean either * Yahwé is the dawn’ ($8 35, 44) 
or ‘the Shahrite. Parallel is ZERAH1AH [g.v.]. smg occurs as 
a place-name in Josh. 13 3, etc. (see SHIHOR), and, with к pre- 
fixed, as a clan-name in 1 Ch. 224 45. Of the latter form 
(Ashhur) AHISHAHAR may be a late and artificial expansion, 
just as Shehariah is a late and artificial expansion of Shahri. 
Cp also HoprsH (=Shahar, Ashhur) in т Ch. 89, and the non- 
biblical Hebrew name Sheharhor (see ZEPHANIAH, 2-4). All 
these names are southern. ERK С. 

SHEKEL? (ope, ср Sikal, ‘to weigh’; cikAoc, 
cirAoc) signifies either a weight ог a coin. As the 
invention of coinage dates from the 
seventh century B.C., and no coins were 
issued іп districts from which they 
would be likely to penetrate to Palestine before the 
time of Darius Hystaspis (522-485 B.c.), all biblical 
references to shekels or any kind of money before the 
return from the exile must be understood of uncoined 
metal, for which the scales were used (cp Gen. 23 16). 
The metal was usually cast in ingots (cp the meaning 
of £ikkdr, a round, cake-like disc) or bars, of a fixed 
weight (cp т 5.98), or may have taken the form of 
ornaments of which the weight was known (e.g., 
Rebekah's ornaments, Gen. 2122). Any such piece of 
metal, if stamped with the recognised mark of the 
government, guaranteeing its quality and weight, so 
that the scales could be dispensed with, would rightly 
be called a coin; but the custom of stamping the smaller 
pieces of precious metal in this way and for purposes 
of exchange was not, so far as we know, systematised 
before the date mentioned. 

Of the many weight-systemsemployed in antiquity, only 
three can seriously claim to have been in use in Pales- 
tine in early times (see WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES, $ 4). These are known 
as the gold-shekel standard (Ridge- 
way's ox-standard), the Babylonian, 
and the Phoenician respectively, the Phoenician being a 


1 Gr. илдшту, which in OT renders гоз^, see Dress, $ 8. 


2 On the shepherd's life cp also Doughty, 1 428; ‘there is none 
will take up the herdsman's life, but it be of bare necessity. 
The statement in Gen. 4634 is not directly supported by the 
evidence of the monuments, ‘but the keepers of oxen and swine 
were considered in Egypt to follow a degrading occupation. 
They are depicted as dirty, unshaven, poorly clad, and even as 
dwarfs and deformed’ (Driver, Authority and Archeology, 


1. Uncoined 
metal. 


2. Palestinian 
weight- 
systems. 


"da PP 
3 A list of the passages where the word occurs is given by 
Madden (see below, § 7), 15. 
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derivative of the Babylonian. The chief denominations 
were the talent (ráAavrov, azz, Kiyxap, Jos. Ant. iil. 6 7), 
the mina (ura, дур, Manen [g.v], cp Ezek. 4512; trans- 
lated ‘pound’ іп 1 К. 10:7 Ezra 269 Neh. 771 f. ; the 
word * pound’ is also used for Mrpa, the Roman Zióra 
of 5053.3 grs. troy, in Jn. 123 1939), and the shekel.! 
For ordinary purposes the talent was divided into бо 
minas, and the mina into бо shekels; but for weighing 
gold a mina of only so shekels and a talent of 3000 
instead of 3600 shekels were used. The shekel was the 
same in both. Further, payments to the royal treasury 
in Babylonia were calculated on a slightly higher scale 
(the ‘royal norm ') than ordinary payments (for which 
the ‘common norm’ was used). (This difference is 
probably alluded to in 2 5. 1426: Absalom's hair weighed 
‘two hundred shekels after the king's weight.' Schrader 
[А4 7? 142] supposes that the trade-shekel weighed 
more than the money-shekel, and that the heavier is 
here referred to; but there seems to be no reason for 
identifying the trade-norm with the royal-norm.) Next, 
since it was desirable to be able to exchange a round 
number of shekels (minas, talents) of silver against a 
shekel (mina, talent) of gold, and since the ratio of 
value between gold and silver was inconveniently 134 : 1, 
a new shekel (mina, talent) had to be established for 
the weighing of the less precious metal. Finally, there 
were two systems, the heavy and the light, in the former 
of which the denominations weighed twice as much as 
in the latter. 

The evidence of extant. Babylonian weights, checked 
by the weights of coins struck in later times on derived 
standards, enables us to obtain the following series of 
weights used for the precious metals :— 


| RovAL NORM. COMMON NORM. 


Heavy. Light. Heavy. Light. 
grs. troy. grs. troy.  grs.troy. grs. troy, 
Talent . . 777,780% 388,899b  757,380* 378,6904 
пла a e 1279038 6,481.57 12,6237 6,311.57 
Shekel 259.3! 129.63* 252.5! 126,23" 
Value of the 
gold shekel + 3,457.3 1,728.4 3,366.6 1,684.3 
in silver ) 

Г.елепрієсех ) | 
doce M" (34573? 172.89 336.6» 168.44 
Or, fifteen ) | 
pieces of - 230.57 115.29 224.4t 112.24 


silver of 
By adopting silver units of the weights given in the last 
two rows, a round number of units of silver (10 or 15) 
could always be exchanged against a single unit of 
gold, provided the two belonged to the same norm and 
system. The standard according to which ten pieces 
of silver corresponded to one of gold is known as the 
Babylonian or Persic, because silver coins which agree 
with this standard were struck by the Persian kings 
(who adopted it from its Babylonian source) and by 
their immediate subordinates ; the standard reached 
the Greeks overland through districts, such as Lydia, 
which were under Persian influence. On the other 
hand, the standard equating fifteen pieces of silver to 
one of gold was adopted by the great Phoenician trading 
cities, and reached the Greeks directly by sea; hence. 
it is known as the Phoenician standard. 

What evidence, then, have we for the use of either 
or both of these systems in Palestine? A certain 
number of extant weights (see 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, § 4) 
seem to suggest that а low form of the 
Babylonian shekel was in use in Palestine. On the 
other hand, the literary and numismatic evidence points 
to the Pheoenician standard having been used, at least 
in post-exilic times, side by side with the other system. 


3. Evidence 
for Palestine. 


1 [See also, KEstrTAH.) 
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In the first place, we know (by calculation) from Ex. 
3825 f. [P] that the Hebrew talent contained 3000 
shekels. Again, Josephus (Awz.xiv.71) equates the 
mina used for weighing gold to 24 Roman pounds— 
T.e., 12,633.3 grs. troy—which is very near to the 
heavy gold mina of the common norm (г). ‘The same 
writer (02. cit. і. бу) speaks of a sum of ‘тоо minas, 
which the Hebrews call «iyyap, which being trans- 
lated into Greek means ráAavror.' If we take the 
mina here mentioned to be the gold mina (г) of 12,623 
grs. (heavy) or 6,311. 5 grs. light (л), we obtain a talent 
of 1,262,300 grs. (heavy) or 631,150 grs. (light). The 
yowo part, or shekel, of this talent would be 420.73 grs. 
(heavy) or 210.36 grs. (light). These weights are some- 
what lighter than the normal weights of the heavy double 
shekel and shekel (7) of the Phoenician standard (common 
norm); but it is noticeable that the earliest coins (double 
staters and staters) of Sidon and Tyre (issued in the 
sth cent. B.C.) seldom rise to the normal weight of 
448.8 grs. and 224.4 grs., the effective weight being 
usually much nearer the amounts just arrived at, and 
rarely rising above 426 grs. (213 grs.). Again, various 
metrological authorities of ancient though late date (see 
Hultsch, J/e¢rolog. Script. Rel., Index, under ráAavrov, 
17) equate the Hebrew talent to 125 Roman lbs, —z.e., 
631,665.3 grs. The shekel of this talent would be 
210.55 grs. Finally, Josephus (44.11.82) equates 
the Hebrew coin called gixXos—i.e., the silver shekel— 
to four 'Attic drachms.' ‘Attic drachm' in his day 
was equivalent to the Roman denarius, which was fixed 
by Nero at уу lb. —7.e., 52.62 grs.; the Hebrew сікћоѕ 
was therefore 210.48 grs. in weight. 

We thus see that the Hebrew shekel weighed from 
210 to 210.55 grs., or, on the heavy system, 420 to 
421 grs. Н can be nothing else than the shekel of 
224.4 grs. (7), or its double, in a slightly degraded 
form. It is clear, therefore, that the shekel of the 
Phoenician standard was in use in Palestine at a com- 
paratively early period. The weight of the heavy gold 
shekel of the common norm (/) being taken at 252.5 
grs. troy, its value (at the present rate of £3: 17:104 
per oz. of 480 grs. paid by the Mint for gold) would 
be very nearly Z2:1:0, and the light shekel would be 
worth about £1:0:6. The Hebrew-Phoenician silver 
shekel and the Babylonic-Persic silver shekel, being 
reckoned as ү and ту of the gold shekel respectively, 
work out as follows : 


Heavy: Light. 
Phornician i Я „ 20:22:09 До:т:4} 
Babylonian . E богет £o:2:ok 


The values of the talent and mina of gold and silver in 
all these systems are : 


HEAVY. LIGHT- | 


Talent. Mina. Talent. Mina. 


Gold  . У n 
Phienician silver . 
Babylonian silver. 


61500 о 102 100|3075 оо! 
410 00 6 16 8 
5991 10 50] 


307 10 0 


It is curious that, although the mina was known as 
a weight, it does not occur in any pre-exilic writings, 
and large sums are expressed in talents and shekels 
(Kennedy, 420). A parallel is afforded by the Attic 
method of reckoning in talents and drachmis. 

Earlyin the (conventional) post-exilic period the Persian 
coinage of gold and silver was introduced by Darius 


а. Earl Hystaspis. His gold shekel, struck on 
з чї the royal norm (4), was known to the 
period, Greeks as daric (дарєкӧѕ). The deriva- 


tion of this word from the king's name 
has been disputed, on the ground that it could not be 
formed from the Persian Dédrayavaush ; but there is no 
reason why it should not be formed in Greek fashion 
from Aapetos. Of other derivations, the only plausible 
one is from the Assyrian darfku, a word found in 
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contract-tablets of the time of Nabonidus and Nebu- 
chadrezzar. But the evidence that this word is the 
name of a weight or measure is not satisfactory ; Tall- 
quist (Die Spr. der Contr. Nabu-nd ids, 66) with more 
probability regards it as an agricultural product. The 
word dar&emón (see DRAM) has until recently been 
connected by many writers with the word сагс, but 
there can be little doubt that the darkemon is a weight, 
and possibly the same word is found in the Greek 
драҳил) (see DRAM, and with the spelling pan of 
the Pirzeus inscription cp the Cretan dialectical form 
барка, |. 

The Greek derivation of dpaxu7 from ёдрасосоџог is probably 
a popular etymology. What, however, are these 'drams' of 
gold mentioned in Chronicles-Ezra-Nehemiah? Remembering 
that in the Greek system the drachma was as а rule the gabo 
part of the talent, we should suppose that half-shekels were 
meant by darkemonim. Now the weight of the darie (k) is asa 
matter of fact the half-shekel of the heavy system (7), and since 
the Hehrews, in weighing both gold and silver, used the heavy 
system (see the quotations from Josephus discussed above, § 3), 
they would naturally regard the gold daric as a half-shekel of 
the heavy system. It follows that although the words Фат ендт 
and garic have in all probability no etymological connection, 
the actual pieces of gold meant by darkemõnin were as a matter 
of fact darics, or pieces of the same weight as the daric. 

The silver coin of Darius was known to the Greeks 
as the giyħos (сікћоѕ) Mnéixds, and weighed 86.4 grs., 
being really a half-shekel of the light Babylonian system 
(royal norm). The gold daric was worth twenty of 
these silver coins. The value of the daric in modern 
money works out at about one guinea, and that of the 
siglos, accordingly, at a little over one shilling. 

The Persian governors who preceded Nehemiah in 
his office exacted from the people 40 shekels of silver 
(Neh. 5 15). It is hardly possible to decide whether 
these were giyAot My- 
dicot (which as we 
have seen were really 
half-shekels) or whole 
shekels of 172.8 grs.; 
but the probability is 
in favour of the for- 
mer, as being the 
official coins of the 
Persian Empire at 
the time. 

Both daric (Fig. a) and siglos (Fig. 4) are alike in 
types. On the obverse is a figure of the Great King, 
wearing the Persian 
head-dress ($idaris) 
and robe (kandys), 
and holding in his 
right hand a spear, 
in the left a bow; the 
half-kneeling posture 
is meant, according 
to the convention of 
early art, to represent 
running. The reverse bears only the impression made 
by the irregular punch used in striking the coin. 

The phrase 'shekel of the sanctuary,’ or rather 

sacred shekel’ (aíxXos 6 dytos, стабидѕ ò dytos) is used 
in P in connection with gold, silver, 
copper(?), and spices. (For this sub- 
ject, besides Kennedy 422, see Zucker- 
mann, Talmud. Gewichte, 4 f. 15.) In spite of the fact 
that the sacred shekel was used for gold, as well as 
silver, there are serious difficulties in the way of accepting 
Ridgeway's theory (Origin of Metallic Currency, 273f.) 
that it was the shekel of 130-135 grs. We know 
from the Mishna that sums of silver money mentioned 
in the Pentateuch are to be regarded as reckoned in 
‘Tyrian money’—7.e., in money of the Phoenician 
standard. We know further that the temple tax was 
half а shekel, and the tax for zwo persons could be paid 
by a tetradrachm or stater (g.v.) of the Phoenician 
standard (Mt. 1724/., where the collectors of the tax 
are called ol rà ó(ópaxua Xaufávovres). It follows that 
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the sacred shekel was a shekel of the heavy Phoenician 
standard (common norm) of 224.4 grs. (/). This con- 
clusion is confirmed by the statement (Ex. 3013, etc.) 
that the shekel was twenty gerahs, which 65 translates 
'20 obols. The obol meant by © was presumably the 
Attic obol of the time (4 of the drachm of 67.28 grs. — 
i.e., I1. 21 grs.) ; and twenty of these make a weight of 
224.2 grs. Any shekel of this weight, whether struck 
by a foreign king, or struck by a city like Tyre, could 


BIG 


therefore be used for the payment of the tax for two 
persons; or the corresponding half-shekel (Phoenician 
didrachm of 112.2 grs.) for a single person. ‘lhe 
half-shekel here illustrated (Fig. є) was struck at Tyre 
in the year 102 B.C. Оп the obverse is the head of 
Melkarth, the Tyrian Heracles, crowned with laurel ; 
on the reverse an eagle standing with one foot on the 
prow of a galley, and a palm-branch over its shoulder ; 
in the field are a club (the symbol of Melkarth), the 
numerals AK (the year 24 of the local era), and the 
monogram of the official of the mint responsible for the 
coin; around is the inscription TYPOY ІЄРАС KAI 
ACYAOY—z.¢., '(coin) of Tyre, the sacred (city) and 
inviolable.' The weight of this specimen (106.9 grs.) 
is a little under the normal (z). The name ‘sacred’ 
applied to the shekel of this standard is due presumably 
to its being used for the temple tax, for which shekels 
of any other standard were not accepted. Пепсе the 
presence of money-changers in the outer court of the 
temple. The third part of the shekel of Neh. 1032 is 
probably the third of the Phoenician shekel; the third 
is indeed a more usual denomination, both in the 
Phoenician and in the Babylonian standards, than the 
half. 

'The Jews were, as a rule, content or obliged to use 
silver coins of foreign origin, and the two series of 
silver coins issued by them belong to 
periods of revolt against their rulers. 
A famous series of shekels and half-shekels issued 
during a period of five years has been most usually 
ascribed to the time of Simon the Hasmonaan ; the 
tendency of recent criticism, however, is to give them 
to the time of the first revolt against Rome (66-70 A. D. ). 


6. Silver coins. 


Fic. d. 


The best summary of recent arguments about this 
question, which does not properly concern us here, is 
given by Kennedy, 429 ; still more recently, however, 
Th. Reinach has stated his inclination to revert to the 
older view (Rev. des études grecques, 18213). А 
specimen of the shekel of the fourth year is given in 
fig. d. Оп the obverse is a chalice, above which is the 
date sg (for ч mw, ‘year 4'); around is the inscription 
ewe Say ('Shekel of Israel’). On the reverse is a 
flowering lily and the inscription nonpa Deny (‘ Jeru- 
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salem the Holy’). The weight of this specimen is 220 
grs. 

The second series of silver coins of the Jews belongs 
to the second revolt; they are shekels and quarter- 
shekels issued by Simon Barcochba and ‘Eleazar the 
High Priest' from 132-135 A.D. These coins are 
really Roman denarii, or tetradrachms or drachms of 
the mints of Cæsarea (in Cappadocia) and Antioch (in 
Syria), which have been used as blanks on which to 
impress Jewish types (Kennedy, 430 /.). 

Both these series are, as we have said, exceptional, 
and the ordinary coinage of the Jews, from the time 
of John Hyrcanus, if not from that of Simon the 
Hasmonzean, onwards, consists merely of bronze. 

F. W. Madden, Corns of the Jews, 1881; F. Hultsch, Gr. u. 

Rom. Metrologie,(?) 1882; W. Ridgeway, 
7. Literature. Origin of Metallic Currency, 1892; Th. 

Reinach, Les monnaies juives, 1887 ; А. К. 
S. Kennedy, in Hastings’ DB 2 417 F: G E TT 


SHELAH. 1. now, a name closely resembling 
Sinton (снЛом [BADEF], ci. [L]) the youngest 
of Judah's sons by the daughter of the Canaanite Shua 
(cp Stade GI'71158, and see JUDAH i, $ 2; Gen. 
385111426 [J], 4612 [P]; Nu. 262o снлоум [BAL, but 
“булл L. u. то], т Сї. Эз силом (BLE Ге сат 
associated with Chezib in the Shephelah of Judah (cp 
Cozeba below, and see ACHz1B [i.]), and, apart from 
Gen. 38, occurs only in post-exilic writings. The 
further divisions of this clan are given in 1 Ch. 421-23 
(cHAWN [L]. ‘The passage is extremely obscure 
and appears to represent the attempt of a scribe to 
get some meaning out of an already corrupt genealogy. 

Lecah in v. 212 may be a corruption for Lachish, but the 
latter half ofthe verse is unintelligible. А reference to Bethlehem 
in v. 22a is not improbable, see JASHUBI-LEHEM. The reading, 
‘men of Cozeba. . . had dominion in Moab,’ is doubtful ; that 
of GBA, oi carwxenoay . . . (‘who dwelt. . .'), is much more 
reasonable. Netaim (ку) and Gederah, v. 23, seem to have 
arisen from Etam (08°Y) and Gedor ; and the recurrence of both 


names in z. 3 /—a list which in its present condition is 
fragmentary—makes it probable that in v. за we should read 
* Shelah, the father of Etam’ (correcting the difficult ^? ^q ndx)? 
See ETAM, 2. A pre-exilic reference may safely be rejected ; 
the ‘ancient’ matters spoken of need not, from the Chronicler's 
point of view, be pre-exilic. The patronymic is Shelanite 
(зп, Nu.262o, à ewAev[eh [BAFL]), which in a list of 
Judahite inhabitants of Jerusalem is twice written Shilonite 
(Neh. 11 5, dnAwve [B], 8-e [x], nà- [А], ое [L]; AV Ѕнпох, 
rCh.95; УУ; TOv andwrlelt, see Ezra ii, § 5 [6], 8 15 
[2] а). The former pointing with @ seems better (ср Ве. 
Ke.) Maaseiah or Asaiah, to whom the patronymic ts here 
applied, appears as the representative of Shelah b. Judah, just 
as Athaiah (Neh.114) represents the Perezite division. [Cp 
Crit. Bib.| SA C. 


2. (пу). SaLAu AV in Gen. and SALA AV Lk. 


335, the son of Arpachshad and father of Eber in the 
old genealogy of the Hebrews (Gen. 1024 [К ?], 11:13 f. 
[Р], 1 €h. 118 [B om.] 24, саћа, rasas [L in Gen. 101). 
The key to * Shelah' is of course Arpachshad. 1f the 
latter name contains Chald:ea, Knobel may be excused 
for seeking ‘Shelah’ in NE. Mesopotamia. Н, how- 
ever, Arpachshad comes from "Aráb-lKkadesh or -Cush 
[see UR OF THE CHALDEES], we must suppose 'Shelah' 
to represent some clan in the Negeb. In accordance 
with JUDAH, 8 2, we may assume the existence of a 
Jerahmeelite clan called Shelah (see SHELA, r), of 
Kenizzite (not Canaanite) affinities, and related to Sha'ul, 
of which Shelah is a modification. ‘The name Methuselah 
is similarly related to Methushael; both these names 
are probably modifications of Mishael = Ishmael. It 
now becomes not impossible that Eber (say) in Gen. 
1024 may be miswritten for ‘Arab (any), 

To derive Shelah from ‘to send,’ and ‘suppose it to refer to 
the departure of a portion of the tribe of Arpachshad previous to 
their ‘passing over’ (see Erer) the Tigris, is absurd. © (in 
Gen.), on which Lk. 335 is based, inserts Cainan hefore Shelah 
to make Abram the tenth after Shem (see Di, Сея. 208). 

T. K. C. 


1 esa (р. 23) may spring from Beth-zur or perhaps rather 
D y3 (Zion lay to the SE. of Gedor). 
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SHELAH, POOL OF (novia n273), Neh. 315 RV, 
AV ‘pool of SILOAH.' See SILOAM. 


SHELANITES (125%), Nu.2620; sce SHELAM (1). 


SHELEMIAH (1290, MID, either compounded 
with m= МІ, or an expanded form of a clan name 
borne by an individual [Che.], see SHALLUM, SHELA- 
MIEL, and note the N. Arabian character of the names 
with which Shelemiah is associated. To illustrate the 


later (?) view of the name, cp Palm. nono [if for 


лоха a compound of the goddess al-Làt]; ceAe- 
MIOY). See SELEMIA. 

т. bh. Cushi, an ancestor of JEHUDI (g.v.) Jer. 36 [B 43] 14, 
298), eaAaucov [A]. 

2. b. Abdeel, one of the men sent by Jehoiakim to take Baruch 
and Jeremiah after Baruch had read the rollin the king’s presence 


(Jer. 36 {© 43] 26, 177295 om, BRAQ). 

3. The father of JEHUCAL or Jucar (g.o.), temp. Zedekiah 
Ger. 37 [4413 a«6excov [x], 38 [45] 1, mobe). 

4. b. Hananiah, the father of IntiJAH [g.v.) (Jer. 44 (37] 13). 

5. 1 Ch. 26 34 ; see MESUELEMIAH. 

6. One of the b. Bani, Ezra 10 39 (сєлеша [B], -є [L], час [А], 
-cia [y] 2 1 Esd. 9 34, SELEMIAS (oeAencas [DA]). 

7. Another of the b. Bani (Ezra 1041, ymo res сєАєша [B], 
час [А], -eta [М], aparas [L]), omitted in the parallel passage 
in 1 Esd.934. It is interesting that the sequence Ө Пап 
һеге, $һагаї CW), Azarel, and Shelemiah is almost identical 
with the names in Jer. 36 26 Seraiah (1227, Azriel, Shelemiah. 

8. The father of HANANIAH (g.v.), Neh. 3 зо (тєлєш а [B], 
-as [XN], сєєшга [A]). 

9. A priest, a keeper of the storehouses (Neh. 13 13, aeAeyta 
[B*A], eA. [Bb], ceAeg.co. [N]). 


SHELEPH (гр, in pause, салєф [AEL]) a son of 
Joktan (Gen. 1026, om. В т Ch. 12of), has not yet been 
identified ; but similar names аге not uncommon in S. 
Arabia. Instances are Sulaf or Salif, a tribe in 
Yemen: Osiander, ZDMG 11153 ff. ; 517, Hal. Af. 
86; Sa/f[many]: Glaser, 425 ; cp also a district Safe - 
Niebuhr, Arabien, 247 ; and see other reff. in Di. Сел. 
[Cp SEPHAR, and on ‘Joktan,’ see Cri. Bid.] 

Е В. 

SHELESH (eo; тємн [B]. сєААнс [А], ceAem 
[L]) a name in a genealogy of ASHER (4.v., 8 4 ii), 
т Ch. 7 ast. 

SHELOMI (dey, father of Ahihud, a ‘prince’ of 


Asher (Nu. 3427; cedem(e)) [BAFL]). See SnELU- 
MIEL, and cp ASHER, § т. 


SHELOMITH (nz, interchangeable with ЛО 
[see below 5]; cp the fluctuations between Meshillemith 
and Meshillemoth. The vocalisation is doubtful [cp 
SOLOMON, § 1], and the name being evidently southern, 
a connection with either Ishmael or Salmah may Бе 


assumed [Che. ]). 

т. bath Dirgi[g.v.], who had married an Egyptian (or, perhaps, 
rather Misrite, Ze., М. Arabian woman), and whose son was 
stoned for blasphemy (Lev. 2411: салоне: [BAF], cadaperd 
[Bab], сталиа@ [L]). 

2. Daughter of Zerubbabel (1 Ch. 8 19; саломєбє: [B], -9 [A], 
-p8 [1.]). 

з. А son of Rehoboam (2 Ch. 11 20; риод [B], cadyuwé [А], 
салор: [L]). А 

4. b. Josiphiah one of the b'ne Вам [g.v., 2]: read in Ezra 8 10 
* And of the sons of Bani; Shelomith, son of Josiphiah' (viov 
салеоъ@ [B], vi. Ваай cedctumovd [A], rov vt. caAuco6 [L)), 
cp т Esd. 536, which gives AssALIMOTH, RV SALIMOTH (aa- 
салашоб [A, the as belongs to the preceding Bax, [vior] сал. 
1:99 [L], [Bartas] caAeuuo0 [B]. А ЗИ 

Among the Levites we find (s) а Shelomith b. Shimei, a 
Gershonite Levite (т Ch.239, Kt. mindy, RV Shelomoth, 


оХодєци [B], салоце: [A], -w8 (12); (6) a chief of the b'ne 
Izhar, a Kohathite Levite (1 Ch. 23 18, caÀwcuo08 [B], -8 fL], 
gadoupwd [A], whose son was JAHATH (9.7) (т Ch. 24 22, 


nip by, EV SHELOMOTH, gaàwpwð [ВА], «6 [L]); and (7)a 


Levite descended from Eliezer b. Moses (1 Ch. 2625 7%, RV 
SHELOMOTH, caAcuo0 [ВА], «0 and gadaucé [L] v. 25, Кі. 
moby, and MT in v. 26). 


SHELUMIEL (xno; cadaminA [BAFL]), b. 
ZURISHADDAI, a ' prince' of SIMEON ($ 9 ii. n. ; Nu. 
16 212 736 (caparimr [F]) 41 10:9 F [all P]. In judith 
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8: his name appears as SAMAEL, RV SALAMIEL 
(саћашлћ [BA], сашашаћ [N]). 

Apparently the name means ‘El is my health’ (88 37, 50); 
really, however, it may come from мл; уе Shalamu is 
the name of a N. Arabian tribe allied to the Nabatzans (see 
SALMAH, SHALMAI). Jo. Pe. (er 


SHEM (00; cum; sem), the eldest of the three 
sons of Noah, and therefore always mentioned first 
(Gen. 532 Gro 713 918 101 1 Ch. 14); the rendering of 
Gen. 1021 in AV and RV™8 is certainly wrong (ep 
JAPHETH). 

If an appellative, Shem will mean 'name'—ż.e., 
renown. In this ease, if in Gen. 9 it is really equivalent 
to Israel, it may conceivably denote the ruling 
or noble elass (ep Gen. 64 Nu.162 1 Ch. 
524) in antithesis to the aborigines, who are called in 
Job308, 'sons of the impious, yea, sons of the name- 
less, beaten out of the land’ (so We. САЛ?) 13, Bu. 
Urgesch. 328 f.). "There is a strong presumption, how- 
ever, that the name of this important patriarch has a 
longer history and a more recondite meaning. In short, 
the legends in the early part of Genesis being, aceording 
to the most plausible view, Jerahmeelite (see PARADISE, 
88 6, 9), and ‘Ishmael’ being used as a synonym for 
Jerahmeel, it is very probable that ‘Shem’ is a modified 
fragment of the ethnic name Ishmael. 

To derive (with Goldziher) from amy ‘to be high,’ and explain 
‘the high one’ or even the ‘ Heaven-god,’ has no indication in 
itsfavour. More probably, Shem is a shortened form of a name 
like SHEMUEL (g.v.), or rather, if we suppose that pr (Ham) is a 
fragment of ^xon (Jerahmeel), mi» (Shem) has arisen out of 
a fragment of “муе” (Ishmael. 

That the redactor, who here as elsewhere emended jp (Kenaz) 
into [уз (Canaan) supposed гу to mean ‘Israel is possible 


enough. But critically, such a view is highly improbable. See 
Gunkel (Сел.®) 74 /. [1902], whose attempt, however, to bring 
what is said on Canaan їп Noah's oracles into connection with 
the historical situation in the second millennium в.с. seems on the 
whole premature, in the absence of a thorough textual criticism. 


The special blessing by which Shem was rewarded 
is now often read thus:! ‘Bless, 
О Yahwe, the tents of Shem (^ TH 
сў лк) ; let Canaan be his servant’ (Gen. 926 J,). 


It is more plausible, however, to think that v. 26a 
should run, Укув" zz. The Jerahmeelites were, in 
fact, (see Moses, $ 14) the early tutors of the Israelites 
in religion. Here and in v. 27 the underlying original 
text apparently spoke of Noah's eldest son as ‘ Ishmael.’ 
The subjugation of Kenaz (not 'Canaan, as the 
traditional text) refers to matters beyond our ken (cp 
KENAZ) Another writer thinks to explain ‘Shem’ to 
his readers by identifying ‘Shem’ with ‘Eber’ (Gen. 
1021). Неге it is necessary to transpose 6 and ~, and 
read ‘Arab : in fact, Ishmael (Shem) and ‘Arab are nearly 
synonymous. On all these subjects, as well as on the 
use of ‘Shem’ in P (Gen. 1022 1110, ep x Ch. 11724) 
see Crit. Bib. "The reference in Ecclus. 49 19 is no doubt 
to Shem's important genealogical position. A late 
Jewish tradition (adopted by Selden and Lightfoot) 
identified Shem with MELCHIZEDEK (g.7.). Cp 
SETHITES, т.к. б. 

SHEM, NAMES WITH. Two Hebrew names have 
been brought under this head —Semu'el (Samuel) and 
Semida (Shemida) The former of these is compared 
by Winckler (G/ 113o, n. 3) with Sumu-abi and Sumu- 
la-ilu, the names of two Babylonian kings of the third 
millennium B.C., whom this scholar eonsiders to belong 
to a dynasty of western Semitic or rather Canaanitish 
conquerors,  Aceording to Hommel, Sumu-abi means 
‘Sumu is my father, and iwzz is a contraction of 
Sumhu (Sumuhu)—i.e., this name,’ a periphrasis for 
‘God’ (AHT 85 f. 88/7). He considers that Semu'el 
and Semida' may safely be explained as containing this 
element Szmhu. It seems very improbable, however, 
that the periphrasis ‘name’ for ‘God' should have been 
of such remote antiquity among the Israelites, when we 


1. Name. 


2. Traditions. 


1 So Schorr, Grátz, and recently Ball, Holzinger, Gunkel. 
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recall that (see NAME, $ 7) it is specially characteristic 
of the latest biblical Hebrew writing, and we may 
venture to follow Jastrow (//3/, 19 то), who is of opinion 
that иие in the names quoted by Winckler and 
Hommel is an entirely different word from the Hebrew 
em. 

Perhaps a sober criticism of these ancient names, the Baby- 
lonian as well as the Hebrew, may lead to the conclusion that 
etymologies which have the most superficial plausibility are 
generally fallacious. See, further, SHEMUEL, SHEMIDA. 


Гк. С. 

SHEMA (102; caw[a]a [BAL]), one of the cities in 
the extreme 5. of Judah towards Edom (Josh. 1526: 
caAmad [B]. Cp the clan-name SHEMA, І. It is 
not included in the list of Simeonite towns either in 
Josh. 191-6 or in MT of 1 Ch. 128-31 (but see v. 28 65), 
but in the former of these passages (Josh. 192) we find 
SHEBA, plainly a mere variant (cauaa [B]; but саВ[є]є 
[AL]) and in @ x Ch. 428 we find saua [BL], -aa [A]. 
The connection of Shema with Simeon seems obvious. 
The Sheba in Josh.192 was probably introduced as a 
supplement from 1526 after the calculation ' thirteen 
cities’ (v. 6) had been made; RV's ‘or Sheba’ is too 
bold. See further JESHUA, SIMEON, 8 ro. 


SHEMA (2129, $ 50). т. A Calebite clan which, like 
Korah, Tappuah, and Rekem, traced itself to Hebron, 
and is represented as the ‘father’ of Raham, the ‘father’ 
of Jorkeam, т Ch.243/. (ceuaa [BA, the latter omits 
in v. 43], capa [IL]. Note the accumulation of 
' Jerahmeelite' names, and the place-name SHEMA. 

2. А clan of REUBEN ($13); 1 Ch. 58 (capa [ВА], repect [L]). 

. b. Hushim in a genealogy of Benjamin [g.z., § 9 ii. 8j; 
1 Ch. $13 (сара [BA], cauaa [L]), obviously the same as Shimei 
іп v. 21. See JOR хі. 1031. See SnımFı (8). 

4. In list of Ezra's supporters (see Ezra ii., $ 13 (/]) ; Neh. 


84 (cauavas [BNAL]). 


SHEMAAH (ЛӘП, whence AVMS. HAsMAAII), а 
Gibeathite, father of AutEZER (x Ch.123; ama [BN], 
camaa [A] acma [L], see Davip, $ rre. The 
Pesh. presupposes here the name of a separate hero, 
nyan myow 'Shemaiah the Gibeathite.’ 

SHEMAIAH (П, also JTWJOP' see below, 
either a religious name=‘ Yahwé hears,’ or a late (?) 
expansion of the old clan-name “1°, Sisi [Che.] ; 
note the frequency of the name among priests, l.evites, 
and prophets, whose historical connection with the 
southern border-land is certain; camata[c]). It is 
impossible always to differentiate accurately or (as the 
case may be) to identify the various bearers of this 
name. 

т. A prophet temp. Rehoboam, who deprecated war 
with Israel (т K.1222=2 Ch.lle [#4 apne’), and 
prophesied at the invasion of Judah by Shishak (2 Ch. 
1257, caumatas [B]. Не is mentioned as the writer 
of the history of Rehoboam (42. v. 15), ep also in бв 
т К.19 (240, ed. Sw): 

2. A false prophet who for endeavouring to hinder 
his work was sternly rebuked by Jeremiah (Jer. 29 
[6 36] 24-32 [caueas N vu. 24, 31 f]; cp JEREMIAH 
[Book], $ 17; in z. 24 syne"). 

He is styled the Nehelamite (*2^n:5, acAauerrny [B], 
eAagurgyp [NAQ]). which reminds us of rov evAage 
applied to SHEMAIAH (І) in @’s [В, in L єАаштту>] 
addition to К.12 (v. 240). Probably both athkawerryy 
aud erAaue( point to sno = bnon * Jerahnieclite’ 
[Che.] (ep сът = seen, 2 S. 10:6 [Che.]; see also 
SIBRAIM). The prophet Ahijah the Shilonite in 1 K. 
11 29, it has elsewhere (see SHILOH, 2) been suggested 
by Cheyne, is most probably a man from the Negeb. 
So, to, in the intention of the writer, is this Shemaiah. 

3. Father of Urijah of Kirjath-jearim, a prophet (Jer. 26 [65 
83] 20, yng, метео [x]). 

Г Кр поети) prince temp. Jehoiakim (Jer. 36 [B 
43) 12, weAeucov [BAQ], ee8excov [4]). 

5. b. Shechaniah, a descendant of Zerubbabel (1 Ch.322 
cauaa [B* once], genea [L]). Thisisalsothe name of one of those 
who repaired the temple (Neh. 829, eeuea [w]). 
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6 b. Joel, of REUBEN ($ 13) (1 СЋ. 5 4, eeueec [BL], eepe [A]. 

7 b. Hasshub, a Merarite Levite (1 Ch. 9 14 cp Neh. 1115, 
ecxeccas [L]. See 13. 

&. Father of Obadiah, a Levite belonging to Шол 
(а СЪ.9 16, capera [B] captov [A], cp Neh. 11174). See 13 

9. Chief of the b'ne Elizaphan, temp. David (: Ch. 158 
Caucas [м], aejaca [А], 2. 11 сорох [м], ceper [A]. 

10. b. Nathaneel, a Levite scribe (1 Ch. 246, capmacas [A]). 

. b. Obed-edom (т Ch. 264, caperas [А], zv. 6 И, сара 

[B v 7. 7}, Tapera, geueca [А]). See 13. 

12. А Levite, temp. Jehoshaphat (2 Ch. 178, capovas [B], 
gaprovias [.A]). 

13. A son of Jeduthun (2 Ch. : 
and see GENEALOGIES i., 8 7 (ii. « 

14. À Levite house temp. A (2 Ch. 31 15, ee eec (BAL ]), 


probably the same as the name in Neh. 108 126 (BX*A om., 


generas, g-a mg. sup. L), 74, 18 (BN*A om., тєнєеса, gea mg. inf. T) 
where Jehonathan is the head, 1235 (where one Jonathan 
b. Shemaiah is named). 

15. À Levite of the time of Josiah (2 Ch. 859, cp perhaps 
Ѕнімк!, 31 12 ; in both cases Cononiah precedes as the name of a 
brother). In т Esd. 19 SAMA1AS (сарака). 

16. Опе of the b'ne Adonikam, a post-exilic family who came 
up to Jerusalem with Ezra, Ezra8 r3 (танае а [A]), in 1 Esd. 
839 SAMAIAS. 

17. A teacher, Ezra 8 16 (aepeca [А], сєшєє (L]), in 1 Esd. 8 43 
Masman, RV MAASMAS (uaasuar (В: AL cec [L]), repeated 
in 2. 44 Mamatas, RV Samaras (om. L). 

18. One of the b'ne Harim, the priestly family of Ezra 1021, in 
1 Esd. 9 21 SAMEIUS, RV SAME vs (барало [B], capacos [А)). 

19. One of the sons of Harta ‘of Israel’ (Ezra 10 з epea 
[x], M [L], in 1 Esd. 932 SABBEUS (caBBauas [DA], 
gapetas [L]). 

20. b. Delaiah b. Mehetabeel, a prophet temp. Neh., bribed 
by Sanballat to hinder the Jews from building the wall (Neh. 


6 10 aeueec [BN], gepe [A]). 

21, 22, two men present at Ezra's dedication of the wall (Neh. 
12 34, capata [UN], таана‹а< [A] 36). 

23. RV but AV Samaras, ‘the great,’ kinsman of Tobit (Tob. 
512 /, aeueov [B], aeueAcov [y], aegecov [A], the Heb. Vs. ed. 
Neuhauer has дум). 


SHEMARIAH (noe and) [x Ch125] javier 
usually [$ зо] explained ‘whom Yahwe guards,’ but 
probably rather a modification of the ethnie SHIMRI 


29 p? caperas [А]. Cp 7,8, 11, 


[?.7.]; camaptalc]). 2 Ch.11:9 AV [by printer's 
error ?] giv es SUAMARIAH). — АП the oceurrences 
Th Arabian origin. TRIC 


One of David's heroes, 1 Ch.125 (capapaca [B]. See 
B ID, § 11, (а) (iii.), col. тозо 4 
2. A son of Rehoboam, by Mahalath (= Jerabmeelith [Che. ], 
ото 
3, 4. Contemporaries of Ezra, who had taken foreign wives, 


Ezra 10 32 (-eca (13), ча (КА); v. 41 (-eca [BN], -etas (A]). 
SHEMEBER pase), Gen. 142, See SHINAB. 
SHEMED (2255 І Ch. 812 RV, AV SHAMED. 


SHEMER. 1. (701°; сємнр, camHp([B], ce. [A]. 
сєммнр [L]}). According to 1 K.1624 Shemer was 
the owner of the hill which Omri bought, whence the 
place received the name of Samaria (mee). See 
SAMARIA. 

2and 3. AV SHAMER (лге » properly a clan-name 
(see Stade, 2.1 ТП” 5166), but applied to real or 
supposed persons: a Levite, 1 Ch. 646 [зт] (cemunp) ; 
and ben Heber in a genealogy of ASHER [y.v., 8 4 ii. ] 
т Ch.734 (сєиитр [B], swunp [AL]); in v. 32 he is 
called SHOMER [4.7 ]. 


SHEMIDA (VEY, a Gileadite elan belonging to 
MANASSEH ($ 9) (Nu. 2632, cymaep; Josh. 172, 
cymapeim В], cemipae [А], camiAae[L]; x Ch. 719 
AV Shemidah : CEMEIPA [BA], cameida [LJ after 
whom the Shemidaites were called (Nu. дс. 0°; 


cYwaep[e]i [BAFL]. 


May we venture to hold that cy here is a divine appellation? 
See NAMES, § 43, SHEM [NAMES WITH]. The alternative is to 
suppose a corruption 5x". 


SHEMINITH. UPON, RV ‘set to the Sheminith’ 
(ropa; @PXARU in Pss. үттєр THC огАонс 
BRA in 1 Ch., aMaceNEIO ; Jer. super octava [Ps. 61], 
pro octava [Ps. 121]; єттї THC ofAoHc [Aq., Ps.61], 


nep! тнс огАонс [8° in т Ch., Sym.]; Tg. 
'on the lyre with eight strings'), a technical phrase 
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relative (aecording to the ordinary view) to the musical 


| performance of certain psalms (Pss. 612; cp т Ch. 


1521). Ewald, Olshausen, Winckler, explain ‘in the 
eighth mode, or key’; Gesenius and Delitzsch, ‘ for 
the bass'; Gritz agrees with the Targum. It is 
admitted, however, that these explanations are pure 
guesses, and the most plausible view of other psalm titles 
favours the assumption that the text is corrupt, Most 
probably n»'sen-y is a corruption of pr, ‘of the 


Ethanites,' or better of скрос“ ‘of the Ishmaelites,' ! 
We thus obtain an adequate explanation of Sheminith 
in the titles of Pss. 6 and 12, and probably too of Gittith, 
Neginath, and Shoshannim (see PSALMS, Book oF, § 26, 
but cp Music, 8 9). We also find myseny in 1 Ch. 
1521 where it seems to correspond to mnby-by at the end 
of v. 20. Here, however, it is in all probability a 
corruption of the name SHEMIRAMOTH (g.v.), just as 
'Azaziah, which Benzinger (А/С ad loc.) rightly 
pronounces suspicious, is virtually a misplaced repetition 
of the name *Aziel' These two proper names occur 
elose by, in v. 20, 

It may also be noticed, since the commentaries give no very 
defensible explanations, that n3» (8 rod [évJ.ox0cac ; RV ‘to 


lead’), which follows n* ur in 1 Ch. 15 21 should be pointed 


ny; it is a synonym of 1" n, ‘continually,’ which occurs in a 
similar context ; see PSALMS, Воок ОЕ, $ 26, col. 3945, п. 4. The 
other mysterious phrase пуер" y (RV * set to Iob ‘Yin 1520 
comes from роко, a mutilated and corrupt form of m53) 
‘psalteries.” Cp Ps.2642, where руму is a corruption of 


po impious.’ T. К, С. 


SHEMIRAMOTH (nios oes, a Levite name, 1 Ch. 
151820 165 2 Ch. 178 (here Kt. NOU‘; variously 


CEMEIPAMWO, camaàaplelim., CAMEIPAM., CEMIP., 
cimip.). According to Sehrader (A74 7'? 366) equiva- 
lent to the Ass. name Sammuramat, which oceurs as a 
woman's name on the monuments, especially on the 
statues of Nebo from Nimrüd. С. Hoffm., however 
(Srrzsche Acten, 137), thinks that Shemiramoth was 
originally a place-name meaning ‘images of Shemiram ' 
(=Name of Ram or ‘the Exalted One’), just as 
Anathoth may mean ‘images of Anath.' 

* Shem-ba'al' (name of Baal) was a name or form of Astarte 
(see Inscr. of Eshmun'azar, l 48) and the story of the conquests 
of Semiramis in Upper Asia is ‘a translation into the language 
of political history of the diffusion and victories of her worship 
in that region,’ The main centre of this diffusion was Bambyce 
or Hierapolis (WRS, ‘Ctesias and the Semiramis legend,’ 
Ling. Hist, Rev., April 1887, p. 317). 

But what probability is there in either of the above 
explanations? None at all, if the analogy of other 
Levitical names in Ch. is to be trusted. In 2Ch. 178 
it is speeially plain that the names among which this 
strange form occurs are ethnics (cp GENEALOGIES i., 
§ 75). It so happens too that the form which appears 
in that passage suggests the true explanation. H is 
not тоо (Shemiramoth ?), but mous, where nena 
is presumably a corruption of a dittographed 5, and 
may safely be disregarded. SHIMRI (g.v.) is a good 
Levitieal name, aecording to the Chronieler ; in 2 Ch. 
2913 it occurs just before Jenuel or Jeiel, which name 
(2.е., Jeiel) is apparently a mutilated form of Ja'aziel 
(see т Ch. 1518 165). лит, too is, m 2 Ch. 
3113, worn down into 'Terimoth ' (=Jerahmeel). On 
'Shemiramoth ' in 1 Ch. 1520 f. see further SHEMINITH. 
TK С. 

SHEMUEL (DNIE, слмоүнА). 1. 1 Ch. 633 [18] 
RV SAMUEL, the prophet (see SAMUEL). 

2. b. Ammihud, a chief of 51мЕОМ ($ 8 iii, last 
note), Nu. 3420; (салашту\). 

3. b. Tola, of IssAcHAR ($ 7) (x Ch. 72 ; gapo) 
[B. a dittographed {]). 

The name is difficult. For discussions see NAMES, § 39, 
where ‘bearing the name of God’ is suggested ; Driver, TBS 


13/7. ( on 1 5.120, where Gesenius's explanation, ' name of 
God’ is pronounced ‘ as obvious as it is natural’); Hommel, 


1oy is several times (e.g. Ps.92 11) miswritten for buyog”. 
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AHT, 100 (‘his name is God’); Jastrow, JBL 19 [1900] 82 Ø 
(‘name [=son] of God’). But is the final -el really = bx, ‘God’? 
See SaAuL, $ І, SHEBUEL, where the possibility of a connection 
between Sa’al and Sémiü'el, and between Sémüél and Sébü'el is 
referred to, and two other names are indicated, belonging per- 
haps to the same group, Ishmael and SHoBAL (g.v.). B's form, 
however, in 2 (also = MT's SHELUMEL [g.v.]) suggests a com- 
parison with SALMAH [g.z.]. Note that * Ammihud’ (see 2), or 
rather Ammihur, very: possibly, like the shorter form Hur, comes 
from Jerahmeel. Father and son both seem to have ethnic 
names. т.к. С. 


SHEN (ўл), а locality, between which and Mizpeh 
Samuel set up the stone Eben-ezer (т S. 712). But 
js means merely ‘¢e rock’ and one expects to find 


some £zo: and specific place mentioned. GPA” (тӯ 
TaAaids) and Pesh. point to the reading m^ (cp 2 Ch. 
1319), which is accepted by Wellhausen, Driver, Н. 
P. Smith, and others. See JESHANAH. 


SHENAZZAR [RV], or [AV] SHENAZAR ("SN2E!), 
a son of Jeconiah (Jehoiachin), and uncle of Zerubbabel 
(т Ch. 3:8; cavecap [BA], cavacap [L], sennaser, 
senneser [Vg.]) His name is variously explained as a 
mutilation of sxwbae» (so Marq., see SHESHBAZZAR) 
and as —Sin-usur, ‘ Sin (the moon-god), proteet !' ep on 
an Ass. seal sso, Sin-Sar-usur, ‘Sin, proteet the king !'! 
C/S 288, where the same incorrect Assyrian pronuncia- 
tion [v for р, see SANBALLAT]is presupposed. He was 
plausibly identified by Howorth (Acad., 1893, p. 175), 
and then by Kosters (Herstel, 47), Ed. Meyer (Ent. des 
Jud. 77), Marquart (Fund. 55), with Sheshbazzar. 
Neither of the Assyriological combinations, however, is 
quite satisfactory, and the other names of sons of 
Jeconiah are explained elsewhere as representing gentilics 
of the Negeb. This suggests that ухкуу may be a cor- 
ruption of sye (see SHINAR), which is itself possibly a 
corruption of «zi—z.e.,, the 5. Geshur. See ЅПЕЅИ- 


BAZZAR. Б. ORG: 
SHENIR (TÈ), Dt. 39 AV, RV SENIR. 


SHEOL (Diui. The origin of the Hebrew term 
for the world of the dead is not a mere question of 
arehzeology ; we cannot but expect it to throw light on 
the early religion, or superstition, of the Hebrews, 
Possibly, if not probably, it has an Assyrian origin. 
According to Ета, Delitzsch formerly (Pur. 121; Prod. 
47145; Heb. Lang. 20) the Assyrian word correspond- 
ing to $801 is Su'álu; he was followed by A. Jeremias 
(Bab.-ass. Vorstell. 62) and Gunkel (Schöpf. 154). 
Jensen, however (Aosmol. 222 fF), denies the existence 
of such a word as Éuálu, and Zimmern (in Gunk. 
Schöpf. 154, n. 5) says that certainty has not yet been 
attained. Delitzsch himself omits 3u'álu in his .iss. 
H WB, and Schwally (Das Leben nach dem Tode, 89, n. 2) 
assents to the decision of Jensen. А critieal re-examina- 
tion of the four relevant passages in Assyrian vocabularies 
was urgently called for. This has been given by Jastrow 
(17.57.14 165 f. ), whocomestotheconclusion that Jensen's 
position is untenable, and interprets the Ass. fu'á/u as 
‘the place of inquiry '—Z.e., the place whence oracles can 
be obtained.? Provisionally we may be content with 
this at any rate possible explanation, remembering that 
one of the Babylonian terms for ‘ priest’ is #é'¢/z (lit. 
inquirer), and that the Hebrew 7al is frequently used of 
consulting an oraele (eg., Judg. 1: Hos.4:2 Ezek. 
21 21 [26], ete.). We may venture therefore to hold that 
when the primitive Hebrews used the name Shéol they 
may have thought of the power of the dead in the under- 
world to aid the living bv answering their inquiries. 
In course of time the priestly representatives of the 
established religion would naturally succeed in checking 
this practice. Of primitive Hebrew religion, however, 


l[The provenience of this seal is unknown. Cp also the 
parallel formation 4x чо лг (= AXur-Sar-usur, 22. 2 50), * Assur, 
protect the king !'—s. A. c.] 

2 For E views on the stem Sa’ad (whence both 5204 
and $2'47) see his article in JBZ 19 [1900], pp. 82/8 
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we have in fact very little direct evidence ; survivals of 
it may be found in later superstitious usages, and this 
is nearly all that we know. Nor must we suppose that 
all the dead had power to furnish oracles to the living. 
This power was an element of divinity, and it was prob- 
ably only heroes like Ea-bani, who appears to Gilgameš 
(Jensen, Mythen und Epen, 263; Jastrow, RBA 511; 
Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 589), and like Samuel (1 S. 
287 f.), who were consulted for oracles. 

To the later Hebrews Shéol appeared like a monster 
whieh ‘enlarged its greed, and opened its mouth with- 
out measure’ (15. 514; єр Hab. 25 Prov. 2720 3015 /.). 
Its leading characteristic is darkness (Job 1021/78); it 
is the land of dust—^zy (‘dust’), can indeed be used 


as a synonym for м: (Shédl), see Job 17 16 2011 21 26 
Ps.30:o[o). Like the Babylonian Ага1й it was far below 
in the earth (Job 118 265, etc.) Hence Уке, Sheol 
and 3 (pit) sometimes receive the epithets mpa or 
nnna, ‘nether’ (Dt. 8222 Ps. 8613 887[6]) ; and heaven 
and Shéol are the farthest opposites (Is. 711 Am. 92 Ps. 
1398) Silence as a rule reigns supreme (see, however, 
Is. 14то). It is a land whence there is no return (Job 
710); so too the Babylonians ealled it ¢rsi¢ Z4 stiri, 
‘the land without return’ (for other names see Jensen, 
Aosmol. 215-225). Still it was a land of order ; it was 
figured as a city with gates (Is. 3810 Ps. 913 [14] 10718 
Job 3817), and both in the gospels (Mt. 1618, ep 
HADES) and in the Talmud the same conception is 
found. On the state of the dwellers in Sheol, see 
DEAD, ESCHATOLOGY (references on col. 1390 y: ), and 
on the whole question see Jastrow, Religion of Bad. 
and Ass., 560, 606 f. ; Charles, ZscAatology ; Schwally, 
Das Leben mach dem Tode, 59-66 ; A. Jeremias, Bad.- 
ass. | orstellungen vom Leben nach dem Tode, 106-126. 
The following is the description of the Babylonian Hades at 
the opening of the * Descent of IStar' (AB 61, p. 81) :— 
To the land without return, the earth. . . 
(‘Set '] Ištar, the daughter of Sin, her ear. 
The daughter of Sin ‘set’ her ear 
To the dark house, the dwelling of Irkalla, 
To the house, from which he who enters never emerges, 
To the way, going on which has no turning back, 
To the house, into which he who enters is without light, 
When dust is their nourishment, clay their food, 
They see not light, they sit in darkness, 
Dust (rusts) on door and bolt. 

SHEPHAM (D5t’, ‘a bare height’ ?—§§ 75, 99), as 
the text of Nu. 3410 f. stands, is the name of a point 
on the ideal eastern border of Canaan, mentioned with 
HAZAR-ENAN [4.2.] and RiBLAH [g.z.]; like Riblah, 
it is unmentioned in the || passage, Ezek. 47 15-18. Мап 
Kasteren's identification of it with (772, on the upper 
course of the Nahr er-Rakkid, SE. of the lake called 
Birket Rim (Ваеа. ®) 266), is not one of his best (Xev. 
Bibl., 1895, pp. 23-36), and his argument to prove 
that the 'M22aeiyd of Sam. and Targ. Jerus. is derived 
from Shepham is more ingenious than convincing. 
This and similar names are, according to the present 
writer's theory, distinctively ‘Jerahmeclite’ or S. Ca- 
naanitish names (Shephupham [1 Ch. 85 Shephuphan] 
and Shuphamite, Nu. 2639; Siphmoth, 1 5. 8028; 
Shuppim, one of the sons of Aher = Агат = Jerahmecl, 
т Ch. 712; Shiphmite, 1 Ch. 2727). This confirms the 
view that the geography of Nu. 341-15 and of Ezek. 
4713-21 has been edited, with the view of expanding 
the limits of the region referred to. ‘This editing, for 
which many parallels can be given (e.g., Gen. 10 
Nu. 1821-25 Dt.34:-3 Josh. 11 25. 241-9), would not 
have been possible if some of the names in the 
original document were not found in more than one 
part of the country. А Riblah and a Hamath for 
instance doubtless existed in the far N., but it is not 
at all likely that a Shepham was to be found there. 
The real Shepham was apparently on the E. border of 
the land of Kenaz (the original document must have 
spoken of ‘the land of Kenaz' [nr] not ‘the land of 
Canaan’ [p32]) between Hazar-enan (Hazar-elam = 
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H.-jerahmeel?) and Riblah or perhaps rather Harbel 
{=the city of Jerahmeel). See RIBLAII, SHIHIPHMITE. 
(SAL in Nu. 34 ro f. gives сєтфамар (GF in v. то, -ра). In 
v. 11 ар belongs to the following word 8gAa [read apBnAa] ; v. то 
has been adjusted to c тт.) qi ЕС 


SHEPHATIAH (MVDY’, and 17097 in nos. 4, 5, 
6, apparently ' Yahwe judges’ [$ 36], cp DEY"; ca- 
фатена [BNALJ). [It may be safer to hold the name 
to be corrupt. In 1 the names of David's wives and 
children being in several cases, as it seems, corruptions 
of tribal names (e.g., Abigail, Absalom, Haggith, Abital, 
Ithream, Eglah), and a name compounded with -iah 
being quite isolated in this list, we are bound to explain 
Shephatiah if possible as a tribal name. — According to 
analogy it may well be an expansion of ТЕБЕ = ney, 
—i.é., ' belonging to ZEPHATH ' (see SHAPHAT). This 
theory explains all the occurrences of the name. In 
2 the companions of Shephatiah are of ' Jerahmeelite’ 
origin (see PASHHUR) ; for 4, cp the Calebite HAREPH, 
and see HARIPH ; and in the case of 3, 5, бапа 9 the 
names Reuel, Michael, Maachah and Mahalaleel are all 
corruptions of Jerahmecl. With regard to 7, it must 
be clear that, like the b'né Arah and the b’né Elam, the 
b'né Shephatiah were of Jerahmeclite origin; ep Neh. 
114, and see PEREZ. Read ‘пе Sefithi.' T. к. c.] 

т. b. David and Abital (2 S. 34 т Ch.33, eafarea [D], 
сафаб:а (A in Sam.], caóarias [A in Ch. and L]. See Davin, 


ЖАТТЫП; 
2. b. Mattan, who with others sought 1o put Jeremiah in prison 


(Jer. 38 [45] 1, cadartas [BNA], gapar [Q*], -tas (Qma.]). 

з. AV SHEPHATHIAH, b. Reuel, father of Meshullam, of 
BENJAMIN ($ 9 [iii.])) ; 1 Ch. 98. 

4. A HARUPHITE [g.7.], one of David's warriors (1 Ch. 12 5, 
arpa, сафат:аѕ [L]) See Davin, $ 11, n. c. 

5. b. JEHOSHAPHAT, king of Judah (2 Ch. 21 2, ser, caha- 
tetas [B], -tas [BÞAL]). The name follows Michael (see above). 

6. b. Maachah, a Simeonite ruler (1 Ch. 27 16, тти, gapa- 
Tias). 

7. The b'ne Shephatiah were a post-exilic family numbered at 
372 (Ezra 2 4, атаф [В], Neh. то); the record, however, in Ezra 
Ss, wherein the пе Shephatiah with Zebadiah at their head 
amount to 8o in number, is far more plausible (see Ezra-NEHE- 
MIAH). The name appears as ЅАРНАТ in І Esd.59 (om. B, 
acabó [Bab mz.], сафат [А]), and as SAPHATIAS in 1 Esd. S34 
(aoborcov [B], A om., сафат:оо [L]. See introduction, above. 

8. А group of ' Solomon's servants’ (see NEvHINIM) in the 
great post-exilic list (see Ezra il., $ 9); Ezra257— Neh. 7 59= 
1 Esd. 5 33, SAPHETH, RV ЅАРНОТНІ (caóve [B], -v6 [.A]). 

9. One of the b’né Perez, a son of Mahalaleel, and ancestor of 
Athaiah (Neh. 11 4, eaóarcov [L]). 


SHEPHELAH, THE, or LOWLAND [OF JUDAH] 
(лд sce PLAIN, 7i G bas сефилА ш 2 Ch. 
260 [AV ‘low country,’ RV 'lowland'], Ob. 19 [CADHAA 
(mi, AV ‘plain,’ RV ‘lowland ']. Jer. 3244 [AV ‘valley,’ 
RV ‘lowland '], 33:3 [om. А, AV * vale, RV “lowland г], 
also in т Macc. 1238 [N*V ced. rreA iN H. AV Shephela, 
RV ‘plain country ']), а part of the territory of Judah, 
between the hill country (see JUbAH, HILL-COUNTRY 
OF), and the Mediterranean. On the geographical use 
of the term sce С. A. Smith (Z/G 202 f.), who concludes 
that ‘though the name may originally have been used 
to include the Maritime Plain, and this wider use may 
have been occasionally revived, the Shéphélah proper 
was the region of low hills between that plain and the 
high Central Range.’ The cities of the Shéphélah are 
enumerated in Josh. 1533-44; vz. 45-47, which mention 
Philistine towns as in the Shéphélah, are probably a later 
insertion (cp Oxf. Hex. 2346) ^ Eusebius, however 
(OS 29610), describes this district as the plain (zediov) 
lying round Eleutheropolis, to the М. and the W., and 
Clermont-Ganneau and Conder ( 7extwork, 277) state 
that they have discovered the name in its Arabie form 
Sifla about Beit-Jibrin (Eleutheropolis). © also gives 
mediov (see Dt. 17 Josh. 112 128) and ӯ тєбүрї (see Josh. 
91 1040 Judg. 19, ete.) for лк, and a larger use is 
favoured by Dt. 17 Josh. 91 т K. 1027 2 Ch. 2610, so that, 
even if the low hills behind the maritime plain were the 
most important part of the Shephelah on account of the 
towns situated there, we can hardly deny that theo- 
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retically the maritime plain was included in the reference 
of this geographical term (see Buhl, PaZ. 104, n. 164). 

The RV has taken great pains to carry out a systematic 
rendering of sAzA2/aA by ‘lowland.’ Compare the following 
passages: Dt.t7 Josh. 9 1 1040 11215 (045, b, rà татера, 
DAL та wedeva the second time), 128 1533 Judz.19 r K. 1027 
1 Ch. 27 28 2Ch. 1 15 927 2610 28 18. Jer. 17 2» (DB утс теди) 
3244 3313 Ob. 19 Zech.77. Perhaps if RV had given the 
plural form *lowlands,' it might have been more illuminative to 
the reader, for, as G. A. Smith (203) remarks, the Scottish low- 
lands, like the Shéphélah, are not entirely plain, but have their 
groups and ranges of hills. 


SHEPHER (^55), Nu. 3323 /, АУ SHAPIIER. 
SHEPHERD OF HERMAS. Under the name of 


Пошту (Pastor, ‘Shepherd '), with which from an early 
date the name of Hermas came to be 


, Name: : Me: 

1 pi e connected, a book of some size, originally 
transmission ' . п RT UH 

Of teat written in Greek, has come down to us 


from Christian antiquity. At one time 
greatly read, and even for a while regarded as canonical, 
it afterwards fell very much into the background with- 
out, however, being wholly lost sight of. 

The Greek text, though still without the concluding portion 
Sin. ix. 30 3-x., was first brought to light comparatively recently 
(1856). A Latin version, the Vulgate, was published as early 
as 1513 by Faber Stapulensis ; an Ethiopic by Anton d'Abbadie 
in 1860, Ever since Cotelier's time (1672) the work has been 
wont to he included in editions of the so-called Apostolic 
Fathers. We now know the Greek text of I'is. i. Mand. iv. 36a 
from the Codex Sinaiticus edited by Tischendorf in 1262; the 
contents of the rest of the work (apart from the concluding 
portion already spoken of, and certain lacunae) from the so-called 
Athos M3 of which three leaves are now in the University 
Library at Leipsic (since 1856) and six still remain in the 
Monastery of Gregory on Mt. Athos; that of Si. 27-10 42-5 
from an old papyrus now in Berlin, formerly at. Fayyüm, de- 
scribed by 0, Wilcken in 1891; that of other fragments, we 
have known for a longer period from the citations of ancient 
writers. 

Valuable help can also be obtained throughout from two Old 
Latin versions, the Vulgate and (since Dressel, 1857) the Pala- 
line, as also from the Ethiopic. For the establishment of the 
original text, since the edition of Anger and Dindorf, 1856, who 
at first were led astray by Simonides (afterwards proved to be a 
forger) but were ultimately put upon the right track by Tischen- 
dorf, as he in his turn was corrected by Lipsius, specially 
meritorious services have been rendered by A. Hilgenfeld, 
1866(3, 188139), 1887; О. de Gebhardt, 1877; J. Armitage 
Robinson, A Collation of the Athos Codex of the Shepherd of 
Hermas, 1888; V. X. Funk, Patres Apost., 2) 1901. 

The Shepherd, in view of its contents, is usually divided 
into three parts, entitled respectively (1) Visions, (2) 
Commandments, (3) Similitudes. The 
printed editions, in fact, all follow each 
other in giving five Visions, twelve Commandments, and 
ten Similitudes. — This division, however, is hardly 
accurate, and it would be better to say that the book 
in the form in which it has come down to us consists of 
Visions ('Opdeeis) or Revelations ('АтокаАйуе) of 
which the first (77s. 11) can be regarded as an intro- 
duction to those immediately following (Ts. 12-4) and 
the last (^75. 5) as an introduction to the immediately 
following series of Commandments and Similitudes (ai 
€vrolal xai mapaBoNat : Aand. 1-12, Sim. 1-8) to which 
is added an appendix called ‘The rest’ (rà érepa ; 
Sim. 9) and a conclusion (.5Z;z. 10). 

So far as thé form of the book is concerned, Hermas, 
a former slave of a certain Rhoda in Rome to whom 
his father had sold him, and who had 
afterwards come into the service of the 
Christian church, now comes forward as 
a writer, relating certain things that have happened to 
him and what he has seen and heard—or, in a word, 
what has been revealed to him. 

As he was walking outside the city ‘to the villages,’—eis 
Kopas, as the Greek text hasit, for which the printed editions, after 
a conjecture of Dindorf, wrongly read eis Коуиаѕ, ‘to Cumz' 
—he falls asleep and there appears to him the woman whose 
slave he formerly had been and whom he had not been able to 
seek in marriage (1775. 1 1). Afterwards the church appears to 
him at longer or shorter intervals (а year, or less); first in the 
form of an old woman (zs. 1 2-4 ; cp 310-11), next with a more 
youthful aspect (Vrs. 2; cp 3 12) ; again, as quite young (Its. 
3 1-10; cp 13); finally, as a maiden in wedding attire (7 75. 4). 

She reveals to him the future and expounds with regard to it 
the will of God. She gives instructions and shows visions which 
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have reference to the necessity for repentance while yet the 
building of the tower, symbolising the church, is still unfinished, 
or rather suspended for a while—in other words while yet God 
affords the opportunity to repent, an opportunity which ere long 
will cease with the coming of the last great persecution. After 
these revelations (Vrs, 1-4) Hermas relates how the angel of re- 
pentance appears to him in the form of a shepherd, as previously 
(1725. 2 4 З то) in that of a young man, and bids him write down 
‘commandments and similitudes ' (Их. 5). The twelve command- 
ments which follow relate to faith in Сой; a life void of offence, 
full of compassion, love of truth ; chastity; long suffering ; our 
attendant angels, good and bad ; the fear of the Lord ; abstinence 
from all that is evil; prayer without ceasing and with unwaver- 
ing confidence ; two kinds of sadness; two kinds of spirit ; two 
kinds of desire (Afand.1-12). The eight similitudes which follow 
teach us how here we have no continuing city ; how the rich can 
he helped by the prayer of the poor ; how the righteous and the 
wicked cannot at first be discriminated, but will ultimately be 
separated (S772. 1-4) : how useful fasting is ; how good it isto keep 
far aloof from luxury and temptation; how indispensable is 
chastening ; how many are the varieties of saint and sinner (57277. 
5.8. Next, by way of appendix, is set forth in new images 
that which the Holy Spirit that spoke with Hermas in the form 
of the church had showed him. They are revelations vouchsafed 
to him by the Shepherd, the angel of repentance, with reference 
to those who are saved (Siz. 9). То round off the whole, yet a 
further earnest admonition is given by the angel who had sent 
the shepherd; a last exhortation to repentance in accordance 
with the precepts of the now completed work (5777. 10). 
'The form in which the whole is clothed, far from 
being simple or natural, is artificial in the highest 
degree. It sets out, apparently, with 
4. The form (“5 : ЕЕ | 
artificial the intention of relating what has passed 
' between two known persons, Rhoda and 
Hermas. The names are reminiscent of a Christian 
woinan Rhoda, mentioned in Acts1213, and of a 
Christian slave at Rome, Hermas, mentioned in Rom. 
16014. Неге they become representatives, the one 
(Rhoda) of the church in various successive forms, the 
other as one devoted to her service, and one of her 
followers and members. ‘Hermas’ soon goes оп to 
speak with poetic freedom like a Paul, a James, a John, 
a Barnabas, a Clement, an Ignatius, a Polycarp, in the 
epistles handed down to us under their names, as if he 
were the recognised elder and faithful witness addressing 
himself with words of warning and admonition to his 
‘house,’ his ‘ children.’ 
The original unity of the work in its present form, 
although frequently called in question since Hase (1834), 
: cannot be denied. Even less, however, 
5. Unity and epe МЕ Т : d 
composition can t e existence о Inconsistencies an 
' contradictions and other marks of inter- 
polation, adaptation, and redaction be disputed. These 
point to it having been a composite work made up 
from earlier documents, Not in the sense (so Hilgen- 
feld, 1881; Hausleiter, 1884; Daumgürtner, 1889; 
Harnack, 1897) of its being a combination, effected in 
one way or another, of two separate works, entitled re- 
spectively ‘ Visions’ and ‘Commandments’ and ‘ Simili- 
tudes' by one author, or by more than one ; nor yet (so 
Johnson, 1887; Spitta, 1896; von Soden, 1897; 
Vólter, 1900; van Bakel, rgoo) in the sense of its 
being the outcome of repeated redactions of an originally 
Jewish writing. Rather in the sense of being a second 
edition of the original Shepherd, a bundle of * Command- 
ments and Similitudes’ from the pen of but one writer 
who laboured on the whole independently, yet at the 
same time frequently borrowed from the books which 
he had before him. It is not possible to distinguish 
throughout between what he borrowed fron others and 
what we ought to regard as his own. 
'The writer, who comes forward as if he were an older 
Hermas, the contemporary of Clement (1 75.24 3), must 
not be identified with him of Rom. 1634 
6. Author. nue: broth f 
nor yet with a younger one, brother o 
Pius I., bishop of Rome 140-155, who is referred to in 
the Muratorian fragment. The real name of the author 
remained unknown. From his work it can be inferred 
that he was an important member, perhaps even a ruler, 
of the Christian church, probably in Rome. A practi- 
cal man. No Paulinist, nor vet a Judaiser in the 
Tübingen sense, but rather a professsor, little interested 
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in the dogma of the Christianity that was already in 
process of becoming Catholic, in the days when it was 
grappling with the ideas and movements that had 
originated with Montanus. One who attached much 
value to revelations and yet was very particularly in 
earnest about the need for quickening, for the spiritual 
renewing of the Church, for which reason he laid peculiar 
stress upon the possibility of a second conversion. ‘This 
possibility would ere long come to an end at the close of 
the present period ; even now many were denying it as 
regarded those who once had received baptism, though 
others hoped to be able continually afresh to obtain 
the forgiveness of their sins. There is nothing that 
indicates the merchant supposed by Harnack- Hilgenfeld. 

In date the author is earlier than Eusebius, Athan- 
asius, Origen, "Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, 

7. Date Irenæus, but later than the apostles and 

j ' their first followers, the martyrs and leaders 
of the church, such individuals as ' Hermas' and 
‘Clement’ (Fis. 24 3). Later than the first great and 
flourishing time of the church (the history of which can 
already be divided into different periods, and the 
spiritual renovation of which, in conjunction with the 
revived expectation of Christ's second coming is regarded 
as imperatively needful); in the days when the spiritual 
life of Christians was being stirred by Montanistic 
movements. Therefore, certainly earlier than 180 A.D. ; 
yet not niuch earlier, nor yet much later, than about the 
middle of the second century. Perhaps some chrono- 
logical truth may underlie the tradition that ' Hermas' 
was a ‘brother’ of Pius I. (140-155 A.D.). 

The work was from the first intended for reading 
aloud at the assemblies of the church whether in larger 
or in smaller circles (775.243). Its 
value, at first placed very high from the 
point of view of the interests of edifica- 
tion, but afterwards almost wholly lost sight of in 
Christian circles, has in recent years in spite of the 
diffuseness of its contents come anew to be recognised. 
Not to be despised as a praiseworthy production in the 
field of edifying literature it is still more to be prized as 
a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the Christi- 
anity that was widely spread and held as orthodox 


about the middle of the second century. 
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von Soden, TLZ, 1897, pp. 584-7); D. J. E. Vóolter, Die ]Zszonen 
des Jermas, die Sibylle u. Clemens von Rom, 1900; H. А. van 
Bakel, De Compositie van den L’astor He» nue, 19:0. 

Wa Суз М; 


SHEPHO (127) b. Shobal, b. SEIR: Gen. 3623 
(соф [А], cwpan [DL] сор [E]-2 Ch. 140 
Shephi (B2; сов [B], соофар [A], came: [L]} 
(5PL's reading in Gen. suggests comparison with 
SHEPHUPHAM (-АМ). Ср also SHUPPIM, SHAPHAN. 


8. Purpose 
and value. 


SHEPHUPHAM, AV Shupham (DEB: see SHE- 


PI{UPHAN), а son of BENJAMIN ($9 [i.]) in Nu. 26 30T, 


with patronymic SHUPIIAMITE (g.7.) (“ОЎУ ; со)фам, 
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SHEPHUPHAN 
Анмос o cwpanei [В]. . . cwpan [AF], copan 
copanı [L]) | 
SHEPHUPHAN (DID, $ 75; Gray, HPN 9s, but 
the suggestion 'serpent' muy be as fallacious as that 
of 'rock-badger' for SHAPHAN; another form is 
SHEPHUPHAM), b. Bela, b. BENJAMIN (8 12), 1 Ch. 85 
(cwpappak [D], софам kar ayipá [A], cem- 
фам [L]. Cp Ашкам, SHEPHO, SHUPIIAM, SIIUP- 
PIM, SHAPHAN, 


SHERAH, or rather, as RV, SHEERAII (mw, 


caapa [A] capaa [t]: 6? [en exeinoic тос 
KATAAOITTIOIC] and Pesh. conncet with SN, Niphal 
‘to be left’), a ‘daughter’ of EPHRAIM ($ 12) (1 Ch. 
724a) who ‘built’ the two Beth-horons and UZZEN- 
SHERAH (1 Ch. 7 242, TSE" TIN, RV UZZEN-SHEERAIH). 

In v. 246 GL gives npoaadpa (for прсаара?). GBA makes 
Shera (genpa) and Rephah (v. 24) sons of оба (Uzzen). 

Conder suggests, as the site, Всі Sirf, a village 2 m. 
SW. of the Lower Beth-horon (ilem. 316). But can 
we implicitly trust the name? [The name Ephraim fixed 
itself not only in central but also in southern Palestine, 
where it is perhaps more original, and some of the 
names in the genealogy have an unmistakable М. 
Arabian affinity. Sheerah may, therefore, be a corrup- 
tion of anx ' Ashhur, which turns out to be a М, 


Arabian tribe-name (cp Geshur) Heres in ' Ir-heres' 
(see HERES, MOUNT) seems to have the same origin 
(Crit. Bib.)—r.K.C.] Vor пк (Uzzen) we should 
probably (cp @>) substitute -py ‘city,’ and refer to 
Judg. 135. Cp EPHRAIM, $ 12. Beth-shemesh or lr- 
shemesh isa curiously parallel name, if ' shemesh’ comes 
from * cüshim ' (see SHAALBIM). See, however, NAMES, 
$ 99, where ‘ear (=earlike projection) of Sheerah' is 
suggested as the possible meaning of Uzzen-sheerah ; ср 
AZNOTH-TABOR. 

SHEREBIAH (MINY, $ 39, but form seems doubtful, 
gapaftals]), a postexilic priest and family (EzraS818 &ágyyv 
[BA], év apy capovia [l.]. 7 24 тарма [B.A], Neh. 57 94 
apapia [D, where тараа represents SHEBANIAH, gapafata [A], 
9 5 om. ВМА, 10 12 [13| CapaBta [D], Саваріа [мі], 15 в). In 
1 Esd. 847 the name appears as AsEBEBIA, RV ASEBEBIAS 
(aveByBray [ВА], iv арт aapovta [L.]), cp HASHABIAN, 7; inz. 
54, EsEBRRIAS RV EsEREDIAS (eaepeBiav [BA]), and 1 Esd. 9 48, 
SARABIAS, gapapiag [A*vid-]. Many of the companion-names on 
the lists are obviously ethnics (Che.). See SHEBER. 

SHERESH (27; соүрос [В], copoc [А], форос 
1}. а Machirite name in a genealogy of МАХАЅЅЕП 
(89[u.] ; 1 Ch. 716. See PEREsiL 

SHEREZER (ASNIL’), Zech. 7 2.\V, RV SHAREZER, 2. 

SHERIFFS (Х`Л®Л, G rovs ém’ é£oveiQv kara хорах, 
oi ér’ é£ovc. [also Theod.]), EV's rendering of a Bibl.- 
Aram. official title (such at least is the prevailing 
opinion) in Dan. 32/4 It has been generally connected 
with the Ar. afta ‘to advise' (whence the participial 
‘mufti’), and accordingly translated ‘counsellor’ (cp 
RV", 'lawyers'). А still more far-fetched suggestion 
is to read ynan =Üraro. ‘consuls’; for the n instead of 
о Gratz (ZG W7 19 347) compares jaime vaXrÜüptov. 
Another scholar says, ‘ possibly a mutilated form of a 
Pers. title in Jaf ''chief"' (Bevan, Den. 80), and 
Andreas (Marti, Gram. Biél.-Aram., Glossary) suggests 
wnan denpétdve, ‘chiefs of religion.’ Nor does this 
exhaust the list of theories. 


Can по мер in advance he taken? Only by those who 
recognise that many narratives in the OT have been remodelled, 
so far as the geographical and historical background is concerned. 
It will become probable to any who adopt the present writer's 
theory that the supposed official tittles in Dan. 32 are really N. 
Arabian ethnics. One of these ethnics Cangey, Ashhurite, mis- 
written тзп) passed, under the editor's hands, into 
[leues (see Satraps). Another (nana Rehohothite) 
appears three or four times in corrupt variants. The last 
of these variants g'nan has probably come from ұлт through 
the intermediate form, which occurs earlier in MT's list, 
xmins. “АП the rulers of the province’ is, of course, an 
editorial insertion, the incorrectness of which is shown by z. 4, 
where the herald addresses 'peoples, nations, and languages.' 
Cp SATRAPs. TORIC 
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SHESHAN 


SHESHACH (90, as if ‘humiliation,’ cp 2C" ‘to 
crouch’) is generally explained as a cypher-form of 
‘Babel’ (Babylon), which indeed is given instead of 
'Sheshach' by Тұ. (Jer. 2526 5141). Та Jer. 2526 the 
whole clausc, and in 5141 'Sheshach,’ is omitted in © 
(Ок. adds in 2526, xal Bagteds Xnoax míerac ётхато$ 
aùr®v, and in 514: inserts o errax); Cornill follows (5, 
and so too Giescbrecht in 51 41, whereas in 2526 this 
scholar retains ' Sheshach,' but regards vv. 25/. as an 
interpolation. But would a late glossator acquainted 
with the Athbash cypher (in which « — n, 3 — t, etc. ) have 
used it in interpolating a prophecy ascribed to Jeremiah ? 
and what reason was there for using a cryptogram? 
‘Explication désespérée assurément’ (Renan, Rapport 
annuel de la soc. asiatique, 1871, p 26). As to 5141, 
there can be no doubt that ‘Sheshach’ should be 
oniitted ; it mars the beauty of the elegiac metre (see 
LAMENTATION). To prove this let us put 5023 and 
5141, both elegiac passages, side by side :— 

(а) How is cut asunder and broken | the whole earth's 


hammer ! 
How is become a desolation | Babylon among the 


nations ! 
(2) How is [Sheshach] taken and surprised | the whole 
earth's praise ! 
How is hecome a desolation | Babylon among the 
nations ! 


As to Jer. 2526, we must view the passage in connec- 
tion with the whole list of peoples in vv. 18-26, and 
carefully criticise the text. The list begins with Judah. 
Next comes Misrim (so read; cp MIZRAIM), Arabia, 
Zarephathim, . . . Edom, Moab, Ammon, Missur (a 
repetition, hid under ‘ Tyre and Zidon '), Dedan, Tema, 
Buz, Zarephathim, Arabia (thrice), Cushanim, Zimri 
(=Zimran}, Jerahmeel (Elam and Madai), Zaphon, 
Jerahmeelim, Cush-jerahmeel (repetitions); then at the 
close something which by editorial manipulation became 


‘and the king of Sheshach (?) shall drink after them.’ 

. The view of Lauth that ‘Sheshach’ is a Hebraisation of 
Siska, a Babylonian district which gave its name (?) to an ancient 
Babylonian dynasty, according to Pinches's reading (but хее 
Pinches himself, 1758.4, 1881, р. 48), is untenable. Winckler 
(GBA 67 f. 328; AOF 1275 #), aud Sayce (A7? 113) read 
Uru-azagga. The Athbash theory is equally wrong. On this 
and on similar cyphers see Hal. Л/ё[, 245 (his theory is peculiar); 
and cp LEB-KAMAI. dO 


SHESHAI (Y, $ 58, ep SHASHAI; cec[clei 
[BFL]), one of the b'ne Anak, perhaps an old Hebronite 
clan-name (Nu. 1822 ceme [A], Josh. 1514 covcei 
[BL], -ai [A], Judg. 1:1ot pepe) [A]; see АХАКІМ, 
Sayce (Crit. Von.) 204) combines the name with Sasu 
DDU’ (the Egyptian name for the Syrian Bedouins). 
But GPL in Josh. 15 r4, and the fact that zw is frequently 
miswritten шд, thay suggest 'Cushi' (>); ‘Anak’ 
itself may come from ‘Amalek’ =‘ Jerahmeel' (Che. ). 
See, however, SHESHAN, JERAHMEEL, § 28. 

SHESHAN (jU'L’, $ 58; some MSS. (UnU [Kenn.]; 
CWCAM, CWCAN [B]. cwcan [A], cican [L]), whose 
daughter married his servant ЈАКНА (0.2. } and became 
the head of an interesting genealogical list (1 Ch. 2 34-41). 
See JERAHMEEL, $ 2 f. The names may contain authentic 
tradition (Gray, HPN 234 f.) ; at all events, it is quite 
independent of the (possibly tribal) genealogy in ev. 25-33 
(cp v. 332), where Sheshan appears as the son of Ishi and 
father of Ahlai (v. 31). The natural presumption that 
AHLAI was his daughter has no evidence to support it. 
Indeed, since it is probable that Jarha was not so 
much an ' Egyptian' as а Musrite, and since the name 
Sheshan is reminiscent of the old Hebronite SHESHAI 
[g.v.] it may be conjectured that we have here an 
allusion to the introduction of Hebronite and Musrite 
blood into the Jerahmeelites (see HEBRON).! Whether, 

1 That is to say, the fact that the Jerahmeelites married into 
the older inhabitants of Hebron, is expressed in genealogical 
fashion hy saying that Jarha married a ‘daughter of Sheshan’ 
(cp DAUGHTER, GENEALOGIES i, $ 1) It is possible that 
Sheshan (in spite of the philological difficulty) may have been 


connected with sasu (vV ло), the Egyptian designation for 
Bedouins (cp Epon, $ 2). 
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SHESHBAZZAR 


indeed, ‘ Jarha’ was supposed to be etymologically akin 
to Jerahinecl (as a hypocoristicon) is a matter for con- 
jecture. S. A. C. 


SHESHBAZZAR SIVI, 8 83; cacaBaccapoc 
[A, in Ezra 5 16 -ap'], саВасарус [L]; but B in Ezrals савар- 
асар, 914 Bayacap i$. 16 сарВауар. In 1 Esd.2 12 15 SANA- 
BASSAR, Qavau aga ápo, соцоуассаро» [В], cavaBáscapos, sapa. 
[A], cacaBaAaccapos [L], 22. 6 1820; SANABASSARUS, caBavaa- 
gapos [B іп v. 18], Bagodpw, cagaBaccápov, В v. 20, A, L, 
cacaBaAácgopos, -ys), the first governor of Judah under the 
Persians, Ezra 18 11 51416}. 


‚Мап Hoonacker (саа, Jan. 30, 1892, Nouvelles 
Etudes, 94 f.) acutely explained the name as- Bab. 
Samai.bil(or -bal ?)-usur—i.e., ‘O Sun-god 
protect the son’; cp Laogdovxives (see 
ADRAMMELECH). So Che. Acad., Feb. 6, 1892, Well- 
hausen (1894), and doubtfully Guthe (1899). But the 
Greek forms point to the name of the Moon-god Sin as 
the first element in the name. The only difficulty in 
this view is the yj for Ass. s; but this is hardly insuper- 
able. Accepting @’s form Sanabassar for Sheshbazzar 
we are enabled to accept the very plausible identification 
of San(a)bassar with Shenazzar (1 Ch. 3 18), first proposed 
by Imbert (1888-89), and accepted by Sir H. Howorth, 
Renan, and Ed. Meyer (Ez£. des Jud. 77 ў). Upon this 
hypothesis San(a)bassar was not identical with Zerub- 
babel (so van Hoonacker, Wellhausen), but his uncle 
and predecessor. That SANBALLAT (g.z.) and the first 
governor of the Jews should have had names com- 
pounded with Sin would be a striking coincidence. But 
though this may have been the learned redactor's mean- 
ing, it is doubtful whether the original narrator intended 
it. The chief captivity may have been in N. Arabia. 
In this case the first part of the name Sheshbazzar would 
represent лл (Cush in N. Arabia); the second part 
might possibly come from ness (Zarephath) Ср 
SHENAZZAR, ZERUBBABEL. 

In Ezral8 Sheshbazzar is called loosely ‘prince of 
Judah’ (aprh wp); in 514 he is called ‘governor’ 
(лпв), the same title which is given to 
Zerubbabel in Haggai (1:14 22 21), He 
is said to have received from Cyrus's official the sacred 
vessels which Nebuchadrezzar had taken away with a 
charge to deposit them in the temple at Jerusalem when 
it had been rebuilt. In 516 TATTENAI (g.v.) mentions 
that the foundations of the temple had been laid by 
Sheshbazzar. Kosters (Herste/, 33) admits that he is 
probably a historical personage, and that he bears a 
Babylonian name, but thinks that he was a Persian, 
and that the Chronicler introduces a Shenazzar into the 
genealogy of Zerubbabel from interested motives. "That 
Sheshbazzar brought back the sacred vessels, and laid 
the foundations of the temple, Kosters denies. On the 
two latter points see Z/z£r. /s. pp. xxxv, 281 f., but 
bearing in mind the possibility that different views of 
the land of the captivity and of the circumstances attend- 
ing the gradual lightening of the burdens of the Jews 
may have been taken by the narrator and the redactor 
respectively. But cp Meyer, Ez£. des Jud., pp. 75 fF. ; 
Guthe, GIZ 245; Winckler, A 7? 285, with refer- 
ences (Sheshbazzar a son of Jehoiachin) ; and see Ezra 
AND NEIIEMIAH [Books], § 7. 

The identification of Sheshbazzar and Shenazzar (Shen'assar) is 
questioned by Löhr (77:07. Rundschau, 1181 (7), but justified 
by Ed. Meyer (ZA TI 18343 A), who refers to the different 
pronunciation of the sibilants in Assyrian and Babylonian, and 


explains the differences in the reproduction of these names by 
differences of pronunciation. TU KC C. 


SHETH (N, cuo) 1. Nu. 2417+, regarded by 
AV, RV™., (5, Vg., Pesh., as a proper name, on the 
assumption that Seth the son of Adam is intended ; this 
is in fact the old Jewish tradition—the ‘sons of Sheth’ 
are the ‘sons of men’ (Onk.), the ‘armies of Gog’ 
(ps.-Jon.). The assumption is untenable ; but at any 
rate Sheth must be a proper name. The sceptre of 
Israel, we are told, ‘shall smite the temples of Moab, 
and the crown of the head of all the sons of Sheth.’ 
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1. Name. 


2. Notices. 


| 
| 


SHEWBREAD 


The name might come from the Suti, the Syrian Bedouins 
mentioned in the Amarna Tablets. But in the parallel 
passage, Jer. 4845, we find ug for ng, and this suggests 
jg. 'Cushan' (cp Crit. Bib. on Am.22) For zw, 
' Moab,’ read probably «yz, ‘ Missur’ (cp Moar, § 14). 
The Misrites or Cushites were among Israel's chief foes. 
Most, however, with Dillmann, interpret nj (nevi?) in 


the sense of ‘tumult’ (so RV). 
2. 1 Ch. 11, RV SETH (g.v.). 


SHETHAR (Dt) 


'seven princes' at the court 


TRC; 
in Esth. 1:14, MT, one of the 
of Ahasuerus. 6's 


capca8aioc [BNLP], сарєсӨєос [A] seems to re- 
present both SHETHAR and TARsHISH. According to 
Marquart (Fund. 69), Shethar comes from "nee, with 
which, however, compare the О. Pers. Sydtés 'joy.' 
This presupposes the accepted view that the scene of 
the Esther-story was always laid in Persia, and that 
consequently the names may be expected to have a 
Persian appearance. For another explanation see 
PURIM, $ 3, and cp TARSHISII. 


SHETHAR-BOZNAI, RV SHETHAR-BOZENA1 (ANY 


3, caGapBoyzaNe. -an [B], -nan -ne [A], Bap- 
Boyzanaioc [L]. The name of a Persian (2) official, 
mentioned with Tattenai, Ezra 536, 66:3 1 Esd. 63 
(cadpaBovtarys [BA], -Bw¢. [L]) 7 (-Boups. [B], -Bovė 
[A], -Be£ [L]) 627 71 (-Bovt- [BA], -Bwf. [1L]), AV 
SATHRABUZANEs. Four explanations may bc men- 
tioned ; the fourth assumes that underlying the present 
narrative there is an earlier story of the relations between 
the Jews and the JV. Arabian governors. 

(т) Shethar-boznai may be a corruption of snips = 
Mc@poBougarns, Old Pers. ' Mithrobauzana'—z.e.,' having 
redemption through the Mithra.'! (2) Marquart takes a 
different view (zd. 53 f.). He equates sng with Old 
du iui (' seed,' ' brilliance’) and quotes names com- 
pounded with this word.? (3) Winckler (Aout Semitic 
Studies, 34 f.), however, considers that sna чле may be 
the title of an official (e.g., chief clerk of the chancery), 
and compares the inscription on a weight from Abydos, 
where «553 nano is attested as such a title. Іп this case, 
for улу we must read уле. But the second part of the 
title seems incorrectly transmitted. Winckler’s reason 
is that “3 ‘y is not followed, as we should have expected, 
by a description of the office of the person so called. 
(4) Upon the theory mentioned above, it is at any rate 
possible that spy comes from eren (TARSHISH [g. v. ]), 
the original of which may be "zw, and уйл from sess. 


'Asshurite' and ‘Cushanite’ are two N. Arabian 
ethnics, used perhaps as personal names. See Crit. 
Bib. TRG: 


SHEVA (NY). 1. b. Caleb b. Hezron, the ‘ father’ 
of MacHBENA (1 Ch. 249; gaov [B], -A [A], cove [L]). 
2. 2 S. 9025 (КЕ. к); see SERAIAH (1). 


SHEWBREAD (D97 спо), léhem hap-pánim, lit. 
‘bread of the face’ or ‘ presence-bread’ (КУ ШЕ). бее 
SACRIFICE, 88 14, 340; RITUAL, S 2; TEMPLE, $ 
16, and ALTAR, § то (8). 

© &prov roù просотоу (1 S. 217 [6]), а. [ths] mpobécews (Ex. 
4023 [where pnb occurs alone], 2 Ch. 419), a. т. mpoapopas 
(1 K. 748), a. evwmiovs (Ех. 2530); Vg. panes proposttionis. 
With the exception of К. (! 2 Ch. 4 19), and x 5. only in Р. ү 

Other expressions аге (а) kem hat-tamid, spna end, EV 
‘the continual bread’ (Nu. 47 [P], ot dproe ot 8:0. wards); (2) 
l. ham-ma'éraketh, 1 Ch. 932 (AVmg. ‘bread of ordering’), 
ma'dréketh l. 2 Ch. 1311 (a. т. mpobécews, Vg. as above); (c) 
2. £ódes, 1 S. 215 (‘hallowed [RV * holy "] bread’; а. бүго!). 

Zimmern (Beiträge sur Kenntniss der Bab. Rel., Kituals- 


1 So Andreas, in Marti, Bibl -aram. Gram. 87; E. Meyer, 
Ent. d. Jud. 32. Mi8poBovdárgs occurs in Arrian, 1. 16 3, Diod. 
31 22. 

3 In the address of the letter of ‘ Tattenai the governor beyond 
the river and Shethar-boznai' (Ezra 5 6), the verb in MT is in 
the sing., and the suffix in AMS is also sing. Marquart 


suggests that Shethar-boznai may have come in from the 
subscription. 
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SHIBAH 


tafeln, 94) includes among the constituent parts of a Babylonian 
sacrifice ‘the laying of loaves’ (aulu) before the deity. It was 
usual to present either 12 or (3x 12) 36. The loaves were of 
some fine meal, perhaps wheat. ‘They were called atal mutki, 
‘sweet loaves'—7.e., unleavened. 


SHIBAH (11277), Gen. 2633 RV, AV SHEBAH (q.v. ). 

SHIBBOLETH (лз), the word which the fugitive 
Israelites mispronounced, so falling into the trap set for 
them by the Gileadites (Judg. 126). 

(5B renders etrov 6) aráxvs. Being unable to reproduce the 
sh in shibbdleth, the translator chose стаҳис̧, where ст was 


found rather difficult to pronounce. (‘And he said, Sibboleth,' 
remains untranslated.) 


So the French betrayed themselves by their pro- 
nunciation of cec? and ciceri in the Sicilian vespers, 
13th March, 1282 (Berthean). An analogous story is 
related by Doughty (Ar. Des. 1:55). When the Druses 
came on to slay Ibrahim Pasha's troops, a grace was 
accorded to the Syrians in the force, ‘O man, say 
Gamel’ very Syrian answered /eme/ (J as in French, 
whilst in parts of Egypt J is pronounced as б). So the 
Damascene soldiers were saved. 


On the phonetic point involved in the narrative see Marquart 
ХАТИ” 8 (1888) 151 J, and cp G. A. Cooke in Hastings 
PID. 2, 

SHIBMAH (n!222', Nu. 8238 AV, RV SIBMAH 
(g.v.). | . 

SHICRON, RV SHIKKERON (1720 ; (eic) cokyo0 
[В], (eic) akkapcoNa [А], (eic) cayapwna [L]; 
Sechrona [Vg.]), at the western end of the N. boundary 
of Judah, Josh. 15 r:, T apparently between Ekron (ak- 
KAPWN) and Jabneel. 

SHIELD. The most ancient defensive piece of armour 
was the shield, buckler, roundel, or target. The weapon 
varied greatly in make, form, and size, therefore bore 
a variety of names. 

т. sinnāh, 738 (4/738, ' preserve,’ © protect '); most commonly 
rendered @upeéds, 0vpatos, but also, some five times, o7Aov, in the 

sense in which that word is used by the Greek 
1. Terms. historical writers; cp ómàims; Vg. scutum, but 
also, less properly, céypfeus. This was a large 
shield which is commonly found in connection with spear, 
and was the shelter of heavily-armed infantry (1 5. 17 7 41 etc.); 


it is also used figuratively of Yahwée's favour and faithfulness. 
We hear of this shield being borne in front of the warrior by a 


Shield-bearer (7387 №02; г 5.177 RV). 

2. mdgin, jX2 (A133, ‘cover,’ ‘defend'); most commonly 
rendered 6vpeós, but also occasionally agris and méàm, scutum. 
This was a huckler, or smaller shield, which, from a similar 
juxtaposition with sword, bow, and arrows, appears to have been 
the defence of the light-armed infantry and of chiefs; it is used 
figuratively also of the scalesor scutes of leviathan ; asa metaphor 
for a king or ruler (Ps. 89 18 [19] Hos. 4 18 Ps. 47 о [10]), etc. 

3. soheráh, IND, Ps.9141. A doubtful word. A second 
word for ‘shield’ in the same line of the stanza is improbable. 
which Whitehouse and Che. 
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G reads kvxAdgei—i.e., 3322), 
7’s.(*) adopt. 

4. let, 220. The derivation and ineaning of this word are 
both obscure, In 25.87 xAiSwy (reading murs?) and in || т Ch. 
15 7 кХогос (also reading длуу?); in 2 K. 11 10 тритеб< [BA], 
дӧвру [L], but in | 2 Ch. 239 ozAa (L бро, domes, and отла); 
Cant. 44 Bodddcs ; Jer. 51 (25) 11 фарєтрос̧. 

5. Атол, үүт. See JAVELIN, 5. 

6. 8vpeós, Eph. 616 (metaphorically, of faith).1 

Among the IIebrews, as among other peoples at an 
early stage of development (cp Evans, 
Anc. Dronze Implements of Gt. Brit. 
343), Shields were no doubt at first made of wicker- 


2. Form, etc. 


1 (To these, according to some (Baethgen, Kirkpatrick), should 
be added лә, “її. In Ps. 469[10), where MT has 
m тр, properly * waggons' [EV ‘chariots’], @ has @vpeovs, and 
ds ] 727, ‘shields.’ But in Nu. 31 5o Ezek. 16 12 vus 'dei, 
means ‘a ring,' and it is not probable that the Psalter should 
contain two words for ‘shield ' (see 3) found nowhere else in the 
OT. On the assumption that in Ps. 46 and elsewhere (see 
PsaLus, $ 28) the Jerahmeelites or Edomites are the foes chiefly 
referred to, Cheyne (25.9) would read 5wzmrv 122: corrupt 
forms of ‘n> often present 3 instead of p. Cp Ps. 763[4], as 
restored in /25.(2), 


He has broken the quiver of Cusham, 
The shield and the sword of Jerahmeel. 
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TOR e: 


SHIELD 


work, wood, or hide. The leather eoverings would vary 
in thickness ; a single hide, if suitably prepared, some- 
times serving as well as a double. At a later date the 
wooden framework was bordered with metal The 
partial employment of metal would soon suggest the 
discarding of wood almost (or quite) entirely. 

In Egypt the shield ‘was most commonly covered 
with bull's hide, having the hair outwards, like the 
laséion of the Greeks, sometimes strengthened by one 
or more rims of metal, and studded with nails or metal 
pins, the inner part being probably wickerwork or a 
wooden frame, like many of those used by the Greeks 
and Romans, which were also covered with hide' (Wilk. 
Anc. Egypt, 13198 f.). 

We may infer that the early Israelites—or at any 
rate the Canaanites— borrowed the forms in use in 
Egypt.! Their common shields would therefore be a 
kind of parallelogram, broadest and arched at the top 
and cut square beneath. They were of wood covered 
with leather ; a late prophet (Ezek. 399) speaks of them 
as easily burned. 

The séxnah was most likely what in the feudal ages 
would have been ealled a 2avzse, for such occurs on the 
Egyptian monuments. Sometimes such a weapon was 
above s ft. high.? An example of an Egyptian weapon 
of the kind is to be seen in Erman's picture (Life iz 
Anc. Egypt, 524 ; see also Wilk. Azc. Egypt. 1202) of 
a soldier of the Middle Empire. The body is not 
protected by other armour—a fact which suggests that 
in ancient times the shield was large in proportion 
as other defensive armour was lacking. This shield 
resembles a Gothic window in shape. Shields of such 
dimensions must have been made of light material. 
During a march they were, at any rate in the time 
of Rameses II., hung over the soldiers backs (see 
Erman, 546). At a later date the Assyrian pikemen 
carried an 'enormous shield, sometimes round and 
convex, sometimes arched at the top and square at the 
bottom’ (Masp. Struggle of the Nations, 627 f.). But 
the Assyrians had shiclds of all sizes. Layard (Метей 
and Babylon, p. 193 f.) found bronze shields at Nimroud. 
They were ‘circular, the rim bending inwards, and 
forming а deep groove round the edge.’ They had iron 
handles, 'fastened by six bosses or nails, the heads of 
which form an ornament on the outer face of the shield. 
The diameter of the largest and most perfect is 2 feet 
6 inches.’ 

The lighter shields may perhaps have been soaked in oil 
(2 S. 121, but see col. 2334, and ep Lohr, ad loc., 1s. 21 s, 
yet sce Dnhm, who keeps the text, though declining 
the usual interpretation, and Crit. Bib., where the text 
is criticised), ‘in order that the weapons of the enemy 
might the more readily glide off them’ (Dr. TBS 183). 
As to the source whence shields were procured, one 
must have recourse to conjecture. It has been sug- 
gested (Kitto, Сус) that ‘hippopotamus, rhinoceros, 
and elephant skin shields may have been brought from 
Ethiopia, and purchased by the Israelites in the 
Phoenician markets ; such small whale-skin bucklers 
as are still used by Arabian swordsmen would come 
from the Erythriean Sea.’ In Nah.24 shields ‘made 
red' (with copper, according to Nowack) are spoken 
of; bnt the text is too doubtful to be trusted. Among 
the ' Hittites’ one of the three oceupants of a chariot 
bore a small shicld with which he protected him- 
self and the others (see CHARIOT, col. 729); on the 
other hand, the single chariot-soldier of Egypt had to 


1 In a picture of a ‘ Philistine’ ship of war given by Maspero 
(The Struggle of the Nations, 701) the combatants carry small 
round shields. In the picture of the storming of Dapuru, the 
fortress of the Kheta, given in Erman (Ane. Egypt, 533), shields 
of various shapes and sizes are well illustrated. Р 

2 Cp Hewitt, Ancient Armour in Eurofe: ‘besides the 
ordinary Northern shields, we sometimes find them represented 
of so large a size as to cover the whole person.’ Hewitt points 
out that the same kind of shield is to be seen in Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and Indian monuments (77), and that 'the Chinese 
still (1855) use a large round shield of cane-wicker' (74. note 7). 
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protect himself as well as manage his chariot (Erman, | ог ‘Ѕнінок (RV Tue 5н1нок), which is before [Z.e., eastward 


Anc. Egypt. 550). During the Assyrian and Persian 
supremacy the Hebrews may have used the square, 
oblong, and round shields of those nations, and may 
have subsequently copied those of Greece and Rome. 
High personages might have shields of precious metals 
(15. 176 1 K. 1427 [brass], 25.87 1 K.1016 f 1426; 
ср rMacc.1424 15:8 [gold]; the exaggeration in 
1 Macc. 639 cannot be added ; shields partly of brass or 
gold seem to be intended). 

To facilitate their management the shields had a 
wooden or leathern handle, and they were often slung 
over the neck by a thong. With 
the larger kinds a testudo could be 
formed by pressing the ranks elose together ; and while 
the outside men kept their shields before and on the 
flanks, those within raised theirs above the head, and 
thus produced a kind of surface, sometimes as close and 
fitted together as a pantile roof, and capable of resisting 
the pressure even of а body of men marching upon it. 
We learn from Erman (529 f ) that when the soldiers of 
the first army of Amon [Amen] pitched their camp, they 
arranged their shields to form a great four-cornered 
enclosure. 

To break the foree of a blow, ‘bosses’ or éudadol 
were attaehed ; cp dowides dud@addecoa (Hom. //. 448). 
But whether sueh * bosses’ are really referred to in Job 
1526, where MT (and consequently EV) makes the 
wieked man ‘run upon’ God ‘with the thick bosses of 
his bucklers,’ 133 ‘33 ‘дуз, 15, to say the least, doubtful. 
The whole verse has a suspicious aspect. 

Shields were hung upon the battlements of walls 
(Ezek. 2711, if the text is eorrect [but cp Crit. B7d.], 
Cant. 44 [?], cp 1 Macc. 457), and, as still oecurs, chiefly 
above gates of cities by the watch and ward. In time 
of peace they were covered to preserve them from the 
sun, and in war uncovered; this sign was poetically 
used to denote coming hostilities, as in Is. 226 etc. 

Desides the works mentioned above, use has been made in a 
few instances of the article * Arms’ in Kitto's B74, Cyc/of. 

М. д. C. 


SHIGGAION (ў), Ps.7: (title). Тһе traditional 
Jewish view (cp Aq. d@yvénua, Sym., Theod. imép ay- 
voias) connects it with mas, XigsiA, ‘to wander,’ sup- 
posing an ‘error’ of David (see IGNORANCE, SINS OF) 
to be referred to,! whilst Ródiger, Ewald, Delitzsch, 
and others explain it as 'dithyramb' on the same 
etymological theory (GPN^* simply Yaduds). Моге 
plausible would be ‘a prophetic rhythm’ (т = yay; 
ep Ar. saj'a, the rhyming prose of the Arabian kahins 
or diviners)? Ps.7, however, is not in the Hebrew 
or in the Arabian prophetic style, nor is its tone 
more prophetic than that of other psalms. Zimmern 
(Busspsalmen, 1; cp Hal. Rev. Sém., 1894, p. т) 
eonnects Shiggaion with 5704, the name of a class of 
Babylonian hymns; but #00 is properly ‘vehement 
lamentation’ (Del. 155. АПВ), a description whieh 
does not apply to Ps. 7. 


In Hab. 3 x the plur. Shigionoth (3, Aq. Sym. [ті] ayvoy- 
párov; Vg. [pro] ignorantiis; AVmg. ‘variable songs or tunes’) 
is plainly an error for уруу, (see SHEMINITH, Орох). The 
clever suggestions of Gratz (ny33 yt) and Wellhausen (луз) (cp 
ХАО, wera dns ; also, in Ps. Sol. 17, title) fail to do justice 
to the facts. Gritz neglects by: Wellhausen changes w into 
3, and gives муза plur. form and a meaning to which it has no 
right (see Necinan, but cp Hasakxux [Book], $ 8). 

НЕЕ 


SHIHON (АУУ), Josh. 19:9 AV, RV SHION (g.v. ). 


SHIHOR ОЕ EGYPT, RV Shihor (The Brook] of 
Egypt (1 Ch. 13 5, ps2 "imo [&mó] opiwy atyórrov [BNALD, 


3. Management. 


1 See the Midrash, and cp Field, Zex., ad loc. 

2 See Wellh. Ar. Zeid.) 130; Hoffm. Z4 ТИ”ЗВо, and cp 
Ркорнет, $ 13. Hitzig on Ps. 7 т makes the above comparison, 
but combines with it an arbitrary theory. 

3 53 (like +3) may proceed from an original р. 
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of] Egypt? (EV, Josh. 133, 052 ‘IB Oy We rinsing, ато mhs 
àeucjrov [D] тў ката mpóswmov aiy. [DAL], Is. 233, 
Shihor (thw; peraBddAwy= NP [BNAQD, Jer. 2 18 Cine, mwv 
[BNAQ], cup [Qmz.]). 

The position of the Shihor question was until lately 
as follows. In Is. 233 Jer. 218 either the Nile, or more 
strictly (Іта. Del. Par. 311) the Pelnsiac arm of the 
Nile, seemed evidently to be intended, which appeared 
to make it probable that in 1 Ch. 135 Josh. 133 also 
the reference was to the Nile.  'This required the 
assumption that both the Chronicler and Rp gave an 
idealistic extension to the SW. frontier of Canaan. It 
was urged, on the other hand, that in Nu. 345 Josh. 154 
1K.865 2K.247 1s.27:2 the S. or SW. frontier 
specified is the рухо 5m (MT), which is supposed to be 
the Wady el-Ari$ (see EGYPT, RIVER ОБ), and accord- 
ing to Franz Delitzsch апа Kantzsch-Socin this wady is 
also referred to in Gen.1518 as the psp wn (MT). 
Were there, then, two Shihors? Steuernagel removes 
the difficulty in part by reading 43325, ‘the desert’ 
instead of ттл, ‘the Shihor’ (see 65), in Josh. 133, 
and Benzinger does the same for 1 Ch. 135 by supposing 
that a thoughtless scribe substituted “me for px ^ni 
(cp 1 K. 865)—z.e., the Wady el-Ari£. 1n 1s. 2353 Jer. 
218 the reference to the Nile has been pretty generally 
admitted. All that remained was to get a probable 
explanation for Shihor. The existence of the name 
SHIHOR-LIBNATH in the territory of Asher seemed to 
favour a Hebrew meaning; and it was thought that 
* Shihor' might mean ‘ the dark-coloured turbid stream,’ 
in allusion to the black mud of the Nile (cp the native 
name of Egypt, A'zie?, ‘the black land,’ EGYPT, § 1). 
Hommel, however, in 1897 (AHT 244), changed the 
position of the Shihor question, by showing that in all 
probability there was, to the SW. of Canaan, a land of 
Asshur or Shur, extending from the Маду el- Aris to 
the region of Beersheba and Hebron, and pointed out 
the striking parallelism between ‘the Shihor which is 
before pasa’ in Josh.133 and ‘Shur which is before 
maso’ in Gen. 2518. He even went so far as to explain 
“ууз (Geshur) as ‘simply a eontraetion of Gé-Ashür or 
Gé-Shür.' The present writer's investigations are in 
the main independent of those of Winckler and Hommel, 
though stimulated by the earlier writings of these 
scholars, He is of opinion that the true name of this 
region is neither Geshur nor Asshur but Ashhur (out of 
whieh the other forms arose), and that Shihor is a 
eognate of this, also that Ashhur, Asshur, or Geshur 
acquired a wider reference than Hommel has indieated. 

The theory of the present writer is that this term occurs in 
many passages of the OT as practically synonymous with 
Jerahmeel, and we can well believe that the p'as5 “лз (if this 
phrase may be taken to mean ‘the wady of Misrim — z.e., of the 
Arabian Musri), was also at an early period called the маду of 
Ashhur, and at a later time the wady Shihor (a modification of 
Ashhur, cp SHEHARIAH); between 1 Ch. 135 and 1 К. 865 there 
will, therefore, if these views are correct, be no inconsistency. 

A fair estimate of this theory is only possible in connection 
with a thorough methodical study of the OT, or at least of the 
greater part of it, from the point of view indicated at the end of 
the article NAME. There 15 little reason to suppose (see Crit. 
Bib.) that the result will be adverse to the theory. 

It should also be emphasised that the eritical investiga- 
tion here referred to supports the view that Winckler's 
explanation of the name psp as the N. Arabian Musri 
in the phrase px5 5m, and in a large number of 
passages besides those whieh eontain ihis phrase, is 
correet.  Hommel's more recent theory that тхо (7.e., 
according to him, Mosar or Masor) means Midian—zi.e., 
the NW. Arabian coast from Leukekome to ‘Akabah, 
is closely akin to that of Winckler, who regards Musri 
as the name of a N. Arabian kingdom, in vassalage 
to the more powerful Minzan kingdom, and peopled 
by the race called Midian (ep А74 7% 143). 

We have still to ascertain whether Is. 233 and Jer. 
218, critically regarded, are, or are not, consistent with 
the theory respecting Ashhur, Asshur, or Geshur, stated 
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above, (а) 15. 933, as it now stands, is fairly rendered 
by RV :— 

* And on great waters the seed of Shihor, the harvest of the 
Nile (PR), was her revenue; and she was the mart (?) of 
nations.’ 

With the exception of Duhm all commentators have 
admitted that Shihor here means the Nile, though Dill- 
mann noticed the awkwardness of the style here and 
elsewhere in the poem, which, together with the occur- 
rence of ' Kasdim ' (Chaldzeans) in v. 13, suggested his 
theory that the original work (vv. 1-13) was recast by a 
later hand (cp Z»£r. /s. 139-143). Duhm, however, 
thinks that the writer means the Shihor on the 5. border 
of Asher (see SinlHoR-LIBNA tH), ‘which, according to 
Gen. 4920 (Ezek. 27 18), supplied Zidon with corn and 
the like.' 

He regards y’ (no tin ©) as an incorrect gloss. — Duhm 
speaks of ' Zidon ' rather than ‘ Tyre,’ because 4x in 77". 5(7)8 is, 
in his opinion, miswritten for тру. Marti assents to this, but 


thinks that the gloss (aww) 15 correct, and that ‘Shihor,’ after 
all, does mean the Nile. If, however, it is highly probable (see 
PROPHET, $ 35 7.) that the geographical names have been Irans- 
formed by an editor in very many of the prophecies, it becomes 


at once probable that here, as elsewhere, ЭХ should be “yD, and 
]VYS either 70 or perhaps "УФ. In this case we can hardly 
doubt that nó (Shihor), which is not understood by © to be 
the name of a river, or even a proper name at all, should be 
either Bib, ‘merchants’ (so B), or rather nz, ‘Ashhur.’ 
gesn in zv. x610 has the same origin (see Tarsutsu), whilst 
"mw presumably comes from чч. At any rate, the presence of 
samy and чуло close together points to the existence of much 
uncertainty as to the right reading of the word which млее 
both words. 

(4) In Jer. 218 the prophet reproaches the Jews for 
being continually on the road to gw, ‘to drink the 
water of Shihor,' and to Asshur, ‘to drink the water of 
the river.’ Most think that psy means ‘ Mizraim '—— 
7.е., Egypt—and that * Asshur' is the great kingdom 
whose capital was Nineveh. But in the context (v. 16) 
we only read of the ‘sons of Noph and "l'ahapanes.' 
Either then ' Asshur' is superfluous, or it denotes the 
same country as pss. In the latter case pass must 
mean the N. Arabian Musri, and manm 5 (* Noph and 
Tahapanes ' 22) must be corrupt.! Clearly this is pre- 
ferable ; the quatrain in v. 18 must not be mutilated. 
'Shihor' and ' Asshur' are ultimately the same name, 
but 'Shihor' has already become differentiated from 
' Asshur,' and means the g52 55: (Gen. 1518).*. That 
6 in v.18 reads тууш» (Gihon) instead of ‘ Shihor' is 
hardly of importance for textual criticism. 

It does, however, prove that the Greek translator did not 
understand Shihor, and therefore substituted for it a name 
which, owing to a misinterpretalion of Gen. 2 13 (where * Cush' 
becomes ‘ Ethiopia’), he supposed to be a Hebrew name for the 
Nile. Н is no objection to our exegesis that in v. 36 wy ds 
represented as distinct from pys, for in z. 18 the right reading 
probably is, not yey CAsshur), but iney (Ashhur). 

The above is written independently of Hommel's later in- 
vestigations (А 4/5012, 31 [1901]) as well as of Winckler's more 
recent writings. Hommel holds that in Josh. 133 and in. 1 Ch. 
135 ‘the Shihor' is inaccurately put for the ‘nahal Mosar.' 
He derives 'Shihor' from ‘Shihon,’ which he identifies with 
Seihán, the Arabic name of one of the rivers of Paradise. The 
‘Gihon’ is the ‘river’ I So) of Asshur (or as he points it, 
Ashur—ze., Idom); this he identifies with the Wady Sirhan 
(reckoned with the Euphratean stream region), the Hiddekel 
(as he thinks) of Gen. 214. Hommel's statements are criticised 


unsympathetically by König, Алеке arabische Landschafts- 
namen im AT beleuchtet (1902). ji. T 


SHIHOR-LIBNATH (D320 "imt"; cern [B], 
c[e]icop [AL], kat AaBanad; .57#о> ef Labanath), 
apparently near Carmel on the S. boundary of Asher 
(Josh. 1926+). The ancients, including Eusebius and 
Jerome (OS 27523 1362), distinguished two places 
called respectively Shihor and Labanath. Since, how- 
ever, SHHIOR [g. v. ] occurs elsewhere only as the name 


1 Read боду mms; see NAPHTUHIM. 

2 Even if the Widy of Ashhur and the Wady of Musri were, 
strictly екш; distinct, some laxity in a Hebrew writing is 
intelligible. 
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of a river, the moderns prefer to take Shihor-libnath as 
a compound phrase meaning 'the Shihor of Libnath.' 
There may have been a place near called Libnath, and 
Hommel (4777243) ingeniously conjectures that the 
Asherites, who originaly dwelt between Egypt and 
Judah (ep ASHER, 8 1), called the stream which marked 
the 5. boundary of their territory by the name of Shihor 
in memory of the Nile. *'SHiHoR' [g.v.], however, 
does not mean the Nile. It is more probable that 
just as 5233 (Carmel) comes (according to the present 
writer's theory) from byona (Jerahmeel), so «rw 
(Shihor) in Josh., as well as elsewhere, comes from 
тупик (Ashhür), and that both names indicate that the 
sites called ‘Carmel’ and 'Shibor' had been origin- 
ally occupied by Jerahmeelites and Ashhurites (a dis- 
tinction without a difference?) respectively. There were 
probably other places called Ashhur (lleres, for instance 
[see HERES, Мосхт]) ; опе of them was near Libnath, 
or belonged to a Laban or Libnah clan. See StitHOR. 
From the earlier point of view, Dillmann's identification of 
‘the [river] Shihor of Libnath' with the Nahr ez-Zerkà (Ле., 
‘the dark blue river,'a little to the N. of Caesarea, appeared 
plausible (but cp Buhl, Pal. 105). J. D. Michaelis and Gesenius 
(Thes. 1393) thought of the river Belus (now Nahr Na'màn, S. 
of 'Akkà), from the fine sand of which, according to Pliny, glass 
(2135, ‘transparence ' ??) was made. TRC 


SHIKKERON (ise Josh. 1511 RV, AV SHICRON 
(g.v.). 

SHILHI (120°, $ 52), apparently the name of the 
father-in-law of king Jehoshaphat, 1 K. 2242 (ceMeet 
[8], cadada [A] сєАєє [L іп 1630], 2Ch. 203: 
(cadet [BA]. ceAeeir [L]), but really, as the cemeet 
of GE in ІК. 2242 (from ceAeeiw =SHILIIM [ф.т'.]) 
shows, the name of the birthplace of Azubah, the king's 
mother. The majority, if not all, of the names of 
Jehoshaphat's brothers, together with his own, suggest 
a family connection with the Negeb. Ср HALLoHEsH. 

TRC 

SHILHIM (DML) А city of Judah ‘towards the 
border of Edom,' Josh. 1532 (caAH [B] ceàceim 
[AL]. Perhaps the same as SHARUHEN (4.2.); cp 
also Shaaraim (Buhl, Pal. 185). Azubah, bath Sninu 
(g.v.), was probably a native of Shilhim (see нін). 

dU USES 


SHILLEM (06), Gen. 4624, SHILLEMITES 
OPPI), Жо. 2649; in 1 Ch. 713 SHALLUM, 7. 


SHILOAH, WATERS OF (norm 9), 15.86. See 
SILOAM. 


. * DN 

SHILOH (195, Judg. 212: Jer. 712, Yt", Judg. 21 19 
15.124 321 Jer. 1 12 14 269 415, but here GENO сали, GA 
талон, cp SALEM; Ps. 78603 mo thirteen times ; oyAw, -wu, 
-ev; Jos. aAovs and сочло). 

A town of Ephraim, where the sanctuary of the ark 
was, under the priesthood of the house of EL (q.v. ). 
According to 1 S. 3315, this sanctuary 
was not a tabernacle, but a temple with 
doors. Josh. 18: [P], however, has it 
that the tabernacle was set up there by Joshua after the 
conquest. In Judg.2ligf. the yearly feast at Shiloh 
appears as of merely local character. Shiloh seems to 
have been destroyed by the Philistines after the disastrous 
battle of Ebenezer (ep Jer. 71214 2669; see ISRAEL, 
$ rr). The position described іп Judg. 9119 (ep OS 
1521) gives certainty to the identification with the 
modern Ser/én lying some 2 m. ESE. of Lubban 
(Lebonah), on the road from Bethel to Shechem. 
Here there is a ruined village, with a flat, double-topped 
hill behind it, offering a strong position, which suggests 
that the place was a stronghold as well as a sanctuary. 
A smiling and fertile landscape surrounds the hill. 

Cp PRIEST, $ 2; OTJC® 268-271; L. W. Batten, ‘The 


Sanctuary at Shiloh,’ JBZ 19 [1900] 29-33; Graf, De templo 
Silonensi ; and Aug. Kahler, Bibl. Gesch. 1124 Ww. В. S. 
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That there was a Shiloh in the territory of Ephraim, 
is undeniable. И is probable, however, 
2. Probable à I 
RR that there was another place with at least 
Benjamite ШҮП. de UE d 
буп a similar name, in Benjamin, which was 
ji confounded by later writers (Jer., Ps.) 
with the northern Shiloh. 

oz, зое, and nov, are all regarded by the present writer as 
connected with окр (Shaul) and neo (Shalishah), names of 
Edomite, or rather Jerahmeelite, origin, which were not confined 
to one part of the country, He sees reason to think that the 
names, both of Eli and of his two sons, connect Eli’s family with 
the Jerahmeelites, and there is evidence in the genealógy of 
Samuel connecting his family with the same N. Arabian stock ў 
indeed the name of Samuel (see SAUL, $ 1) may appear identical 
with the Jerahmeelite name of Saul. 

It is very possible that the sanctuary of the ark was 
in the Benjamite not in the Ephraimite Shiloh (or rather 
Shalishah ?); also that in the original narrative from 
which Josh.18: (ep 195: 212 229 12) is derived, the 
place intended was Shalishah in Benjamin. We can 
now probably understand aright the statement in Judg. 
1831 that the shrine containing Micah's graven image re- 
mained ‘all the time that the house of God was in nov.' 
Laish or Dan was not improbably the famous city of 
Halüsah in the Negeb (see Mican, $ 2), and of course 
shared the fortunes of the sanctuary in Benjamin which 
contained the ark. The question also arises whether 
the enigmatical statement about the ‘daughters of 
Shiloh’ in Judg.21:9 f does not really refer to a 
southern city. In SHILOH ii. it has been argued that in 
all probability abe (EV Shiloh) in Gen. 4910 has been 
corrupted out of mp5 (Laishah), which in turn is a 


popular distortion of Halüsah.  Itis possible that the 
place near which, according to the narrative, the 
capture of wives was effected by the Benjamites was 
really Laishah—z.e., Halüsah. ‘The transformation of 
names in Judg. 2119, which this theory presupposes, is 
not stranger than similar transformations which we have 
assumed elsewhere. Bethel is the southern Bethel— 
containing the sanctuary of Halüsah, Shechem should 
b: Cusham (see SHECHEM), and Lebonah is a southern 
Libnah (cp Nu. 3320 /.). Cp also MELCHIZEDEK. 

Not only the names Eli, Hophni, Phinehas, but also Ahitub, 
strongly favour the view that the family of Eli was Jerahmeelite, 
and to some extent make it natural to place the sanctuary of 
the ark in one of the territories known as Jerahmeelite. For 
xng (in accordance with types of corruption which we have 
often conjectured) is probably from 1357, ‘Rehoboth,’ or MAM) 
* Rehobothite,'a view which is somewhat confirmed by the famous 
reading of G8 in rS.42r, ovacBapyaBwd, if we may take it 
(nearly as We., col. 2144) as mani “№ ‘Alas, Rehohoth!’ It 
is, in fact, not improbable (as 18.143 [see below] shows) that 
22 ‘x (Ichabod) and 3n (Ahitub) are ultimately the same 
name. The corruption of mana into seny is not worse than 
many assumed corruptions, while the other corruption a2 “к 
would be suggested by pious sentiment. Both corruptions, 
it will be noticed, imply the dropping out of 4 from what 
we may assume as the original name—re., mang "x. (Oi 
rehoboth.” May we then assume that there was a Rehoboth 
close to the Shalishah in Benjamin where the sanctuary of the 
ark may be best supposed to have been? It is better to hold 
that ‘ Rehoboth’ and ‘ Jerahmeel' were used as synonyms. А 
clan of N. Arahian origin might indifferently be called * Reho- 
bothite’ and ‘ Jerahmeelite ' (see REHOBOTH). Thus an 
Ephraimite site for the sanctuary of the ark, thongh believed in 
by later writers, becomes more and more improbable. 

15.143 runs sya Darma TIN "nx DONNI TNN: 
There are many parallels for the view tnat 722 ^w is a variant 
to eyw; пх would be inserted as а link when the variant 
made its way into the text. Note the warning Pasek. 

DURS. 


SHILOH (NSW; on versions see below), a proper 
name in EV of Gen. 49 10. 

In the ' Blessing of Jacob’ (Gen. 491-27 ; cp GENESIS, 

§ 4, end) it is said—between the comparison of Judah 

to а lion, and the poetie description of 

чу ош! the flourishing пы in his territory 

—that ' the sceptre shall not depart from 

Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until 

Shiloh come ; and unto him shall the gathering of the 

people be, into which rendering of AV, however, 
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RV introduces the alterations ‘the rulers staff’ for 
'a lawgiver' (transferred to RV™8-), 'obedience' for 
‘gathering,’ and ‘peoples’ for the archaism ‘people.’ 
RV? also gives, ' Till he come to Shiloh, having the 
obedience of the peoples,’ and records the ambiguous 
reading iby. Тһе Hebrew of MT is :— 
пуло юл yo xb 

тт гар ppm 

mU damp ay 

оту nag: ty 
Ginsburg gives as Kre bw, which is a rare spelling of the 
place-name Shiloh, if it is not rather meant to signify ‘his son,' 
see note. 

A critical conspectus of the diverse interpretations of 
this passage would require many pages (for this we may 
refer to the special monographs)! We can only give 
such references to ancient or modern hypotheses as may 
save the student from committing himself to untenable 
or precarious views, and justify the offering of a new 
interpretation based upon a critical examination of the 
text, and confirmed by the study of some important 
historical passages elsewhere. It is not enough to rest 
in interpretations, however widely prevalent, which have 
an insecure textual basis; we are bound to attempt to 
lift the exegesis of this much disputed passage to a higher 
level, and to free it from the uncertainties of theological 
or semi-theological controversy. 

The ancient renderings that chiefly concern us are :— 

1. B (and Theod.): ойк éxAeüje dpywv èf 'Iovóa. xai труой- 
Hevos Єк TOY upv аўтоў ews àv ёАӨү à óxokeiueva aUTOÓ, кай 
avios mpoodoxia eOvav. Several MSS have ф dóxevrat, a few 
ò améxetTae аўтф ог ò dmdxertat. The rendering ёк тди unpav 


олтоў is опе of the signs that the interpretation of the passage 
was influenced by Dt.2857. mpooSoxia suggests the reading 


прл. On та аток. аўто, see below. 
2. Aq. ойк арастісєта: akümrpov amd “I. каї дкр:Ваёбиєроѕ 
amd шєто&? тобо” айтой éws av Eby... коі аўто сустша, 


Лаби. Sym. ov weptatpeOjoerat é£ovata àmo “I... . 


3. Pesh. (a). 
ee о.о from. e ls eL) y 
jasin (сад odo 
‘The staff shall not depart from Judah, nor the interpreter 
from between his feet, until he cometh to whom it belongs, and 


for him do the peoples wait.’ 
(4) Aphraates (ed. Wright, 320) instead of last three words, 


СРЕ lax odio Јаамм 


“По whom belongs] the kingdom, and for him do the peoples 
hope.' 
4. Tg. Onk. 
, ED) amm mais jou rap ous ко 
mon NMED nM чр хоер чр omui осо 
DiIOp prenen m^» «m255 wn 
‘The wielder of power shall not pass away from the house of 
Judah, nor the scribe from his sons' sons for ever until that the 
anointed one come to whom belongs the kingdom and to him 
shall the peoples submit themselves.’ 


We have first to ask, Can Shiloh be a proper name, 


as the Reformation Versions mostly suppose?? As 
Driver has well observed, ‘no ancient 


т Shiloh т version, and indeed no known authority 
поша рторег for several centuries after the Christian 
name. 


era, implies the Massoretic reading, or 
sees in the passage a proper name. It is true that it 
was generally interpreted in antiquity of the Messianic 


1 Chr. Werliin, De laudibus Jude (Havniae, 1838); S. R. 
Driver, ‘Gen. 4910; an exegetical _study,’ Journ, Phil, 
14 (1885) 1-28. The former takes Shiloh to mean ‘peace- 
bringer '—z.e., Solomon; the conclusion of the latter scholar is 
given in the text in his own words. These monographs may 
be supplemented by the notes of Delitzsch, Dillmann, Gunkel, 
and Ball, in their works on Genesis. Cp also G. Baur, Gesch. 
der Alttest. Weissagung (1861), 227-290. 

? Driver traces this rendering to Seb. Münster (1534), who 
gives ‘quousque veniet Silo.’ Pagninus (1528) gave ‘ Messias ' ; 
Luther (1534), ‘der Held.’ 
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or ideal future of Isracl; but this sense was reached in 
virtue of the general context of the passage, and not 
through a proper name Shiloh.’ Indeed, a proper 
name meaning Peace-bringer (which is the sense 
postulated for the proper name Shiloh) can certainly 
not be derived from „/abe, ‘to be quiet, careless, 
secure’; the phrase we should have required is msg sz", 


' prince of peace’ (cp Is. 95 [6]), or, if the text of Mic. 
o4[s] is correct, msg, ' peace'—i.e., [Konig, Styl, 21] 
‘auctor pacis.’ ! 

Those who (like Delitzsch, Dillmann)defend the render- 
ing, ‘until he come to Shiloh,’ sce a reference to the 
assembly of the tribes of Israel held, ac- 
cording to P, at Shiloh (Josh. 181), when 
to NS ‘the land had been subdued before 

поп: them.’ They take vag to mean, not 


the royal sceptre, but the staff of the chicftain or leader, 
exactly like РЕЛӘ {if this word really means ‘staff of 
authority ') ; so that the passage will mean, ‘Judah 
shall continue to be the valiant leader of the tribes of 
Israel, till, the peoples of Canaan having been subdued, 
they can celebrate the victory by a solemn religious 
assembly at Shiloh.’ This, however, puts too much 
into the simple phrase ‘until he comes to Shiloh,’ and 
v. 101 conveys the impression that the victory over the 
'peoples' is the victory, not of all the tribes, but of 
Judah. Moreover, aww is not one of the recognised 
ways of spelling the place-name ' Shiloh,’ and it is even 
doubtful] whether the Massoretes intended to favour 
this interpretation.? 

Hence some good critics adopt the old reading aby 
or 1*2 (see б). According to Driver, the rendering 


`3. No reference 


‘till he whose [it is] shall come’ would 
afford an excellent sense, but is not 
reconcilable with the absence of the 
subject in the relative clause. ‘ Perhaps,’ he adds, ‘we 
should fall back upon the original LXX construction, 
and render “Fill that which (or, he that) is his shall 
come," and regard the clause as an indeterminate ex- 
pression of the Messianie hope, which was afterwards 
defined more distinctly, ‘Fhe reading 39 is also 
adopted by W'ellhausen (Gesch. 1375, n. 1, but ep CH 
321), Stade (GIZ 1159, n. 5), Ball (doubtfully), Briggs, 
v. Orelli, ITolzinger, Gunkel, — It is thought to be pre- 
supposed, not only by (5, but also by the language of 
Ezek. 2132 [27], ses tomes кал ‘until he come 
whose right it is.' — | 


If, however, та алок. айтФ1за genuine rendering, 


4. (5's reading 
unacceptable. 


Yui cannot he 


the whole of the text which the translator had before him. The 
presen! writer, therefore (Zeol. Aco. cited at end), suggested 
35 ngi or (as Rónsch before him) 35 ci’. Most probably, how- 
ever, 5 simply made the best of the obscure reading? a reading 
unworthy of acceptance,? and clearly a fragment of some longer 
word. i» ‘bei would, in fact, be intolerable. As to Ezek. 
2132, it is by no means clear that the prophet was thinking of 
Gen. 4910, Very possibly the reading ‘"¢! was suggested by a 
misteadine reminiscence of седі А 

But if the passage is, at any rate in the larger sense, 
Messianic—and this is generally assumed, beeause of 
the reference in d to a universal empire, —what are we 


1 König, however (4c.), qualifies his statement by an ‘at 
least ' in the next sentence. — here can hardly be a doubt that 
the text needs emendation (see Mican [Boor], 8 5, e). 

2 A favourite Jewish interpretation of mbwe (found in Ibn 
Janih and Kimhi) was ‘his son’ (cp Talm. vss, Ar. sall, 
' extractus, filius) ; eg., Tg. ps.-Jon. paraphrases 933 чуут, ‘his 
youngest son, an interpretation which, according to Driver, is 
“perhaps embodied in the Massoretic pointing.’ 

3 It is usual to find in Yet? a deliberate affectation of mystery. 
But it is more than mystery ; it is grammatical obscurity. Ina 
solemn benediction like this, nothing but Ezek.'s yawan jo-agix 

БЕ ы! 
would be tolerable, if a veiled reference to the legitimate king of 
Judah were intended. 

3 See Volz, Die vorexil. Jahweprophetie und der Messias, 

82, n. І. 
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to read in place of abw ог abw or ww? Matthew 
Hiller (OS, 1706, p. 931), Lagarde (OS) 295, OS®) 
368), the present writer (02. cif. }, as an alternative, and 
Bickel (Carmina VT metrice, 1882, p. 188), took 
abw to be a contracted form of пумо, ‘he whom 


Judah prays for'; ep perhaps Dt. 337, where, accord- 
ing to Gunkel,! ‘bring him to his people, means 
‘bring the Messianic king to his people.’ This is at 
any rate more plausible than the idea that abw should 
be nor or nog (Vg., 'qui mittendus est'), with which 
compare the view of Grotius (col. 1803) that Ја. 9; 
identifies ‘Siloam’ with ‘Shiloh.’ But 7s the passage 
before us really Messianic? Critics who in our day 
hold this view, generally regard Gen. 4910 as a later 
insertion. ‘This is, of course, a permissible hypothesis ; 
but, on different grounds from those of Gunkel, we are 
compelled to reject it. 
The truth is, we believe, that the text of the passage 
in its context requires a much more thorough examination 
before we can proceed to exegesis. There 
5. The re- are serious difficulties both in v то and 
stored text in v, ууу, Does ррио mean ‘staff of 


cu authority’? and, if ло/, how can pae 
meaning. ; zm 
be parallel to it? Is тогу ize, however 

it be explained, at all natural? And is nnp* a sound 


reading? Then, in v. 11, is amo correct, and are such 
expressions as these possible—' he washed his garments 
in wine, and his clothes with the blood of grapes'? In 
v. 12 is ^b zn correct ?? and is not the whole verse 
supertluous ? 

By a careful criticism the present writer has elsewhere 
reached the following text :-— 
блр БЕР SONKO A champion shall not depart from Judah, 

vmi qi? PEND Мога marshal from between his bands, 

ngo 2272 y Until he tramples upon Laishah, 
кгр; [55е in And the Jerahmeelites are obedient 
unto him.3 

Verse 11 may here be passed over with the remark 
that it probably continues the description of the conquest 
of the Negeb by Judah, and that зә j»z руз should 
probably be Dayne ys gor. 'he shall subdue the b'ne 
Ishmael,’ the proof of which is that in v. 12, which 
should certainly be read gont nye ‘13 poen. the 
true text contained a correction of the miswritten words 
in 2. то. See Crit, Bib. — Laishah, considered already, 
may be, as we have seen (SHILOH, 1), Halüsah, one 
of the most important cities of the Negeb. Who the 
Jerahmeelites are, we also know; they are the same 
as the Zarephathites or ‘Pelethites’ (the  Philis- 
tines of MT) who were the ehief enemies of Israel 
in the days of Saul and the early period of David. 
If this theory be adopted there is no reason for the 
hypothesis of interpolation. Contrary to the prevalent 
opinion, the whole of the blessing of Judah is continuous. 
Beginning with a description of the fierce and fearless 
courage of the tribe of Judah, it goes on to prophesy 
that judges or champions of Judah's rights (the rights of 
the strongest) will never be wanting till its troublesome 
neighbours, the Jerahmeelites or Zarephahthites, have 
been conquered,—a eonquest which in the original 
song was described in some detail. 

The theory suggested with regard to лоч throws a 
fresh light on 1 К. 1129, where (see JEROBOAM i., end) 


l Genesis, 436, 0 424. The singular theory connected with 
this interpretation cannot be here discussed. 
? Contrast Prov. 23 29. 


3 For the confusion of bay and BEP, cp 25.77 x Ch. 176 
(parallels in We. 758.5 170); and for the sense ‘ruler,’ ‘ marshal,’ 
see and Onk. For the correction ypas, cp ENSIGN, 8 12(on 
5:3 ; Sam. here №527). For Da» cp SBOT on Is. 4125. Ind 
рове fell out through the vicinity of words (psy nbw) cone 
taining virtually all these letters. Ср also JERAHMEEL, $ 4. 
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the true text perhaps said that Jeroboam had just come 
from Misrim, or rather Ishmael, where he was ‘found’ 
by the prophet Ahijah the Shilonite. Was Ahijah 
really an Ephraimite prophet? It is more natural to 
suppose that he was of a place much nearer to the N. 
Arabian land from which Jeroboam had come, viz., 
of Laishah (2.е., Halüsah) a name which we have 
found to have been altered by а scribe’s error into 
Shiloh in Gen. 49 ro. 

The literature of Gen. 49 ro is extensive. See the works of 
Oehler, Schultz, Smend, Riehm, Deliizsch, and Briggs, on 
Israelitish religion, and the commentaries of Tuch, Delitzsch, 
Kalisch, Dilgnann, Holzinger, Gunkel ; the Genesis (Heb. text) 
one J. Ball in SBOT; Pusey, Daniel the Prophet, 254-256; 
Cheyne, ‘A disputed prophecy in Genesis,’ Teolog. Review, 
12 300-306 (1875), and Proph. 15.0) [1881] 2189 7 ; Briggs, 
Messianic Prophecy, 94/7. (1886); and especially the three 
discussions (Werliin, Driver, Baur) already mentioned. 


PIRK C: 


SHILONI (0k), i Ch. 95. See SHELAN, т. 


SHILONITE (59*, 0, апа 3? [Neh. 115]; 
CHAWN!€]ITHC)- 

т. Gentilie from pw Shiloh, used with reference to 
the prophet Ahijah (temp. Jeroboam I.), 1 K. 1129 
1215 I529 2 Ch. 929 1015. See SHHLOH ii, (end). 

2. In a postexilic list, miswritten for PE (mach 


95) and од (Neh. 25)—z.e. ‘Shelanite.’ See SHELAH. 


SHILSHAH (MYP; caAeica [BA], сєлємсам 
[L]) b, Zophah, a name in a genealogy of ASHER 


UGA: Sock ee Ny т СК уз D епш о, 
SHIMEA (Кд, $ 5r) т. Brother of David. See 
SHAMMAH. 


2. Son of David [g.v., 8 11, #.] (x Ch. 35) сорау [В], sapaa 
[AL]; but 2 S. 514, 1 Ch. 144 У, SHAMMUA ; cappous, сараа 
[B]; caupove, gaupaov [A] respectively ; сараа [L 225]; 1 Ch. 
144 сарала [x]). 

A Merarite Levite; г Ch.630 [15] (тоде [В], capa [А], 
cauaa. [ L]). 
4. А Gershonite Levite; 1 Ch. 639 [24] (casaa [BAL)). 


SHIMEAH. 1. (n DOE [ki], $ 5x), 
David. See SHAMMAH. 

2. (7 Noe), bi Mikloth in a genealogy of Benjamin [g.v., 
§ oi. Bl, т Ch. 832 (re&aa [B], capea [А], anaa [L]), but т Ch. 
0 38, Буз, Shimeam, самоа [DNL], capa [А] See /OR 
11110-113, $$ 10-12. 


SHIMEATH (nyc [Ба Gi.] cp ie and 
NAMES, $ 78, iemoyad [DAL], father of. Jozachar 
(2 K. 1222 [21]) called by the Chronicler, according to 
MT and (Gr (2 Ch.2126; cama [D]; cama [A]; 
camaad [IL], an Ammonitess (cp SHOMER) Та 
(59^, however, it is Shimeath’s son that is Ammonite. 
Possibly ‘Ammonite’ stands for ‘ Jerahmeelite' (Che. ). 
See SILLA, SHIMRITH. 


SHIMEATHITES 
-BEIN [L]), x Ch. 25s. 


SHIMEI (5р5 a gentilicium of nor 19 [sce WRS, 
Journ. Phil. 996]; cemeleli) т. b. Gera of BAHURIM 
(g.7.), a Benjamite of the house of Saul who cursed 
David as he fled from Absalom? (2 S.16 5-13) On 
David's return after the death of Absalom Shimei is said 
to have been the foremost of the ‘house of Joseph’ to 
go down (with a thousand Benjamites), to welcome the 
king. In return he begged for forgiveness (2 S. 
1916-23) In David's last words, however (т K.28 f), 
the king charges his son to put Shimei out of the vay, 
as a proof of his wisdom (see DAVID, col. 1034, n. 1 ; 
Ki. А75, 1181, but cp Wi. GZ 2247). Upon his acces- 
Sion, Solomon permits Shimei to dwell at Jerusalem 
on certain conditions (see KIDRON, § 2), which after 
three years Shimei violates, ostensibly in order to 
recover two slaves who had fled to Achish king of 


brother of 


. 
ЫТ 
ID 


(onyx. camadierm [BA], 
See JABEZ. 


1 In x K.28, however, no mention is made of David's being a 
fugitive on account of Absalom. 
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Gath! (rather, of REnonotI). Не is slain by Benaiah 
at the royal conimand (1 K.236-46). ‘The exact course 
of events is not free from doubt, but this at least is 
clear : Shimei was a leader of the Benjamites who was 
politically dangerous, and it is likely that he really 
Sought to draw Nahash, king of Rehoboth, into his 
Schemes.  Nahash may in fact very possibly have been 
displeased at the coz? d'état which had made Solomon 
his suzerain. On the ‘legend’ of Shimei, cp Winckler 
(GZ, éc.), and see below, nos. 2 and то. 

2. Shimei and Rei and the г7ддбуїт who belonged to 
David are enumerated among those who did not join 
Adonijah in his attempt on the throne (x К. 18, capaas 
[L]. It seems best to assume with Winckler (G/, Ze.) 
that Shimei т. is intended, while REI (g.2.) may be = кка, 
a kõhën or perhaps 50422 (‘minister’) of David, mentioned 
in 2 S. 2026. Stade, however (017 1293, n. т), thinks 
that they were two officers of David's bodyguard ; the 
fact that the two names do not occur elsewhere in r K. 
1 only shows the fragmentariness of our knowledge of 
the times. Some think that one of David's heroes, 
SHAMMUAH (3) or Shimei, may be meant; Ewald's 
suggestion that David's brother Shammuah (or Shimeah) 
is intended is unlikely (see RADDAI). 

3. b. Elah, high officer of Solomon in Benjamin (т K.418; 
om. B, geeet [А], sapa [1]). See SHAMMAH, 3. 

4:2 & 2121, apaa [L] AV SHIMEAH, see SHAMMAH, 2. 

sb. Pedaiah ; brother of Zerubbabel (1 Ch.319 "от. D), 
perhaps the same as SHEMAIAH (v. 22). 

6. b. Zaccur, of SIMEON ($ 9 ii.) (x Ch. 4264), who had sixteen 
sons апа six daughters, and is described as the father of an im- 
portant clan (ges) which overtopped all others, but did not 
equal the b'ne Judah (within whose territory it was settled); cp 
perhaps Shemaiah, т. 37. 

72 bs Joer of REUBEN ($ 13), І Ch.54 (aapee [L]); cp v. 8, 
Shema CA IL] b. Joel. 

8. AV Shimhi, a Benjamite, the father of Adaiah, Shimrath, 
and BERAIAH [g.v.,] (т Ch. 821 саџає: [B], rapar [A], i In SIS 
called SHEMA [4.2., no. 3]). See AIJALON. 


9. A Каш, ог man of Ramah СЛЁЗл, 6 ёк peui [B], 
0 pawabatos [AL], one of David's officers Wits was ‘over the 


vineyards’ (x Ch. 27 27). Which of the southern Ramahs is 
meant, is unknown. BB's payA may spring from ‘ Jeralimeel’ 
(Che.). 


то. b. Kish, a Benjamite, an ancestor of Morprcal (Esth.25 
e e TOU сєрєєоу [BNL], ... той сєиеоу [AL%]); in the 


apocrypha of Esther (112) сєрєеєгор [B], aeyetov [NL 98), SEMEL, 
RV SeEmMeErAs. Shimei is here evidently, like Kish, | а clan-name; 
a reference to the person who ‘cursed David’ is out of the 
Bon 

Shimei occurs frequently in the later writings as a son of 
соп һ, Levi (Ex. 617 [AV Shimi] Nu.318, 1 Ch.617 [2]). 
He appears in 1 Ch.6 as the sow of Jahath, v. 42 (27), with 
which contrast 1 Ch. 239 4 where he is the ye of Jahath ; 
again in v. 29 [14] (соиєє [B]) Libni, who elsewhere is his brother, 
appears as his son, and both are Merarite Levites. He is the 
founder of the Shimites (AV) or more correctly (with. RV) 


Shimeites (Nu. 321: огт; roù gepeet [D, om. F], ... repet 
[AL]. What is meant by ‘the Shimeites' (so RV; AV 
‘Shimei,’ ‘тїп; but Ф and Pesh. have eae ) за Zech: 


REET, Nowack pronounces to be unknown. Jaudissin (Priester- 
tuin, 248), however, thinks that the above- Eod Shimeites 
of Ge rshon are meant. [For a revision of the tex1 of the whole 

assage, without attempting which probably no single detail can 
| understood, see Crit. Бгб.] 

12. One of the sons of Jeduthun (т Ch.2517 : [a]eueec [13], 
тоуреь [L]), whose name should be inserted in г. 3 with ВА 
(but GL (єбёрє) to make up the full number six. 

13. А son of Haman (2 Ch. 29 14). 

14. A Levite, Ezral023 (aapov [BA], -ov [ND ; in 1 Esd. 923 
Semis, RV ЅЕМЕІ5 ( тєтє [B], gepers [A]. 

15. One of the b. HAsHuM (Ezral0 33); in 1 Esd. 932 SLMEL 

16. One of the b. Вамі (Ezra 1038); BENA, however, for 
Bix Nur, Ѕнімы, reads ‘the sons of Shimei, but GL viol Bovvec 
о. ini Esd. 934, Samis, RV Someis (copects [ВА]). 

S. A. C.—T. K. C. 


SHIMEON (7), Ezra 1031=1 Esd. 932 SIMON 
CHOSAMEUS (CIMWN yocamaoc [В], . OMAIOC 


[A]. 


1 [Note that Achish iscalled ‘ben Maachah.' Maachah,like 
Ahiman (which (5L has instead of * Маосћ’ in г 5.272), may 
plausibly be taken to be a popular corruption. of Jerabmeel. 
Achish, then, was connected with N. Arabia. ('Achish,' how- 
ever, should perbaps be emended into * Nahash.' See NAHASH, 2. 
Tradition seems to have varled.)] 
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SHIMMA (NZ27) 1 Ch.2: AV, 
SIIIMEA. See SIIAMMAII. 


SHIMON (107, cp $ 77; ceweli]ooN [BA], camı 
[L]) a name in the Judahite genealogy (т Ch. 42oT). 


SHIMRATH (NYÍ, $ 78; camapad [DA], -pei 
[L] of BENJAMIN ($ 9), assigned to the b'ne SHiMEI 
(т Ch. Sart). 


SHIMRI (MY; camapleli [4L], а N. Arabian 
and S. Palestinian ethnic ; the original seat of the clan 
seems to have been called Har-shimron, according to a 
very necessary cmendation of Am. 61, ‘Woe unto the 
secure in Ishmael,! the careless in Har [mountain of]. 
shimron; ep PROPHETS, $ 35, SIHMRON. 

I Mm SIMEON ($ 9 iii.) [cp Meunim], т Ch. 437 (танар [H], 
(LOU |. . 

2. m (or clan?) of Jediael (from Jerahmeel?), one of 


David's heroes, r Ch. 1145 (capepec [BN]). 
3. AV SMR, a Merarite, eponym of one of the ‘courses’ of 
the door-keepers, 1 Ch. 26 то (фуласосогтєс [DA], canapi ф. (L1). 
4. -À Levite, one of the sons of Elizaphan [cp ZEruastAn], 
2 Ch.2913 (бад8ре [B], eauBp« [AL]. See also SHOMER, 
SHIMRITH, TGs 


SHIMRITH (MŽ; camapie [A] comaiwé@ 


[B], camipamwð [L]. As the text stands, the 
mother of one of the murderers of Joash, described as 
‘the Moabitess,' 2 Ch. 24 26 (maging) ; cp JENOZABAD, І, 
The | 2 K. 1221 [22] has SHOMER (1). More probable 
than either reading is SIIIMRI (g.v. . 

Similarly read *28327, or rather (the confusion between IND 
and 71752 being so frequent) "2527. The ‘ Shimrite' clan was in 
fact located in the Jerahmeelite Negeb (cp Am. 61, see SHIMRI, 
ad init). ©, however, reads мол, applying the title to 
Jehozabad. Cp SHIMEATH. ERC 

SHIMRON (DMY; cymown [B]. a place in 
Zebulun, mentioned between Nahallal and Idalah and 
Bethlehem (2), Josh. 1915 (CEMPWN 
[AL]. Idalah (65 cepecyw—z.e., Jerah- 
meel) may be only a variant to Beth- 
lehem (2.е., Beth-jerahmeel). At any rate, if possible, 
we need a site between Май (NAHALLAL) and Beit- 
lahm (BETHLEHEM, 2) Such a site we have in 
Semüniyeh, the Simonias of Josephus (17%# 24), the 
Simonia of the Talmud (Neub. Geogr. 189); according 
to Tomkins, the 5'mána of Thotmes HI., nos. 18 and 
35 (AP? 54446), with one of which (35) E. Meyer 
(Glossen, 73) identifies the Samhuna of Am. Tab. 2204. 
As the text of Tosh. 11: / now stands, we are led to 
assume that Shimron (gouepwr [AFT.]) was anciently а 
royal city, and that its king, together with those of 
Hazor, Madon, and Achshaph, was defeated by Joshua 
beside the ' waters of MEROM.' ‘The same royal city is 
evidently referred to in Josh. 1220 as Shimron-meron 
(хэр [pos Kr.] pine; Васа cvuoov, B. waupw [B], 
B. саире», B. фасуа, B. марш» [A], B. [o ]auapev [1.}). 
(5, however, does not recognise a compound name; 
certainly Meron must be wrong.? Either it has simply 
arisen through dittography or (S. А. Cook) it is a variant 
of ' Madon' in v. 19 (see MADON) which has found its 
way into the text.3 If Josh. 11: /£ is to be our guide 
in locating Shimron, Mühlau's identification of it with 
es-Semüriyeh, about r hr. N. from Accho (Riehm, 
HWB; Büd.-Socin) deserves attention, though the 


RV (better) 


1. Name; 
identifications. 


1 ‘Ishmael’ here =‘ Jerahmeel’—z.e., the Jerahmeelite Negeb. 
See Crit. Bib. on Am. бт. 

2 The proposal of Ега. Delitzsch (Par. 287) and Halévy (R ÆJ, 
188r, p. 12) to emend the name into i-r — e, Samsi- 
muruna, a place whose king is mentioned by Sennacherib at the 
head of the Canaanite tributaries (cp MENAHEM), fails to take 
account of the easy development of glosses, eic. 

3 [In support of this view we may refer to the treatment of 
the second part of the name іп Ф and Vg. 4554 om. Madon, 
v. 19, and read нанрш8 or царор (for Meron), v. 20, as a separate 
name. OL апа Vg. read only *Shimron' in the latter verse, 
and evidently found ‘ Madon’ (Aauopov) in 2. го. There seems 
to be, therefore, an identity between ‘meron’ and ‘ Madon,’ 
which latter name, as shown under МАрох, should probably be 
read with = instead of 4.—s. A. С.] 
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modern form rather suggests Shamir (Sta. ZA4ATW 
5 167). 

The question, however, has been raised in Crit. Bib. 
whether the textual problem is not more complicated 
than crities have supposed. As the result 
of a close examination of the text of Judg. 
4 5 and Josh. 11 it is there held that the 
original scene of the events related was more 
probably in the 5. of Palestine. The names throughout 
having become corrupted, they were editorially emended 
under the influence of a later historical view respecting 
the conquest of Canaan. 3 

Jabin, it is held, comes from Jamin—a popular distortion 
of ‘ Jerahmeel, a suitable name for any king of Hazor. ‘Canaan’ 
(112 in Judg. 42 519 (as in Gen. 106, and a number of other 
passages) was originally * Kenaz’ (12р); by * Achshaph' (Josh. 
111) was probably meant 'Cusham' (see Соѕн, 2), and by 
t Shimron' the * Shimron' referred to in Am. 6 1 (see SHIMRI). 
‘Madon’ or rather * Marom’ (Eus. џароџ) can equally well be 
accounted for on this hypothesis. It is the place referred 10 
in the phrase op ^5, cp v5 ^5 (Judg. 519). Both these 
phrases, if the scene of the war was in the S., come from 
5030 р, ‘waters of Migdol’ (or rather [cp SHECHEM, TOWER or] 
of Jerahmeel) a phrase parallel to [212 2, ‘the torrent of 
Cushan.' So Crit. Bib. Cp, however, MEROM, WATERS OF. 

TORTE: 

SHIMRON (120, $ то; properly a place-name? 
see, however, SHAMIR, 2; cap[a]pau [BAF]), one of the (four) 
sons of lssACHAR (§ 7), Gen. 46 13 (банВрак [A], -av [D], cau- 
Bpa каї Gau piv [1.])= Nu. 26 24 (auBpav [A], -& [L], x Ch. 7 r 
(cepepwy [B], couBpav [L] [AV Shimrom, but AV of біт 


*Shimron']. The patronymic Shimronite (2227; capapavec 
[B], сораш. [Bab], rayßpapı [F], арВраџ[є): (ALJ) occurs in 
Nu. 2624. 

SHIMSHAI (PNL, on meaning see below; сдл\сА! 
[A], camatac [L]), a state official (secretary) who, with 
REHUM [g.v.] and others, sent a letter to Artaxerxes to 
induce him to stop the rebuilding of the temple (Ezra 
48: саната [B], v. 9: capee [B], 17: eaueaw [0], 
23: caueca [B]. In 1 Esd.217 he is called SEMEL- 
LIUS, RV SAMELLIUS (capeddos [B], ceu., or oeg., or 
gap. [A], paueMos [L]; cp Jos. 1121. xi. 21, generos). 

[A right explanation of the name would be one of the results 
ofa thorough critical examination of Ezra-Nehemiah. Е. Meyer 
CEA. 34) claims it as Syriac. At any rate, it looks as if it were 
derived from ging}, ‘the sun’ (cp $ 76). But there are still two 
possibilities. (1) "oi may be a Hebraised form of an Iranian 
"eee an abbreviation of such a Persian name as ovotpaxys or 
gigapvys (see Rawl., Be.-Rys, and cp Marti, £;/4-aram. 
Gloss.) (2) The forms in 1 Esd. suggest as the original either 
"yet or 4yq—re., “Spe: or soynna. This view is preferable. 
It may naturally he combined with the theory (see REHUM) 
that the geographical and personal names in Ezra-Neh. have 
been systematically altered ; but. independently of this theory 
Marquardt (Fuad. 62) decides in favour of ‘pw. Rehum has 
probably a similar origin. — T. K. C.] 

SHINAB (2N2C'; Sam. “МД”; сєммаар), king of 
Арман [4.2.], Gen. 142. He is mentioned with SHEM- 
EBER (9226 ; Sam. дул; cupoBop[ADE]; evuop[L]), 
king of ZEBOIM f[¢.v.]. The tokens of corruptness 
are so evident that many moderns decline the attempt 
to explain these names. If, however, we feel sure that 
there is a historical substratum to the story, we may be 
inclined to equate Shinab with Sanibu, the name of an 
Ammonite king in the time of Tiglath-pileser III. (so 
Ета: Del, Par 294; cp АМТ mi; A77 921), or 
with the Ass. Sin-Sar-usur (cp SHENAZZAR), and Shem- 
eber with the Ass. Sumu-abi (so Sayce, Exp. T 8463; 
cp SHEM, NAMEs WITH) The reading of the Sam. 
suggests that an edifying comment (‘name has perished’) 
has taken the place of the true name; similarly the 
Midrash (Zer. Каб. 42) explains Shinab as ПЕП INI, 
‘опе who draws money (wherever he can),' and Shemeber 
as 32x ps, ' one who makes to himself pinions (to fly 
in search of treasure).’! If, however, the narrative in 
Gen. 14 only owes its appearance of historicity to an 
editor who had before him a corrupt text, and if by 


2. Larger 
problems 
involved. 


1 Ball's suggestions (‘Shinab’ [rather чц) = Ar. sunnār, 
Aram. 3g4erá, ‘cat’; 'Shemeber' [rather 43x«2t]—4zN ги» 
‘name lost,’ a marginal gloss) lack probability. 
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applying the right key we are able to restore the original 
sufficiently to understand it aright, it becomes probable 
that only one king was mentioned on either side of the 
contest, viz. the king of Geshur (or Ashhur) and the 
king of Sodom (?), and that just as * Jerahmeel' occurs 
apparently no less than six times (five times in variants) 
in v. 1, so ‘Ishmael’ occurs five or six times (owing to 
variants) in v. 2, Among the variants referred to are 
axiy (Shinab) and чзкоу (Shemeber) See further 
SODOM AND GOMORRAH, T. K. C. 


SHINAR (7027), according to the prevalent view a 
name of Babylon (cp GEOGRAPHY, $ 13a). It is men- 
tioned eight times in all: Gen. 1010 112 1419 Josh. 7 21 
Is. 1lii Zech. 511 Dan. let. In Am. Tab. 2549 we find 
the king of Sanbar mentioned as an ally of the king of 
Hatti, and in the Egyptian inscriptions a king of Sangara 
often appears (cp WMM, ds. и. Eur. 279). ЕЧ. Meyer 
(^Esypiiaca, 63 f.) argues that both these forms аге 
equivalent to Kardunias, the Kassite name for Baby- 
lonia ;! this, however, is not more than plausible (cp 
Flinders Petrie, 537720 and Leypt, 180) The older 
views explaining Shinar as 'the land of two cities’ 
(sani-‘iri, ААТ“! 34), or as=sumer in the phrase 
Sumer and Ассай = 5. Babylonia, are untenable.? 
Probably the identification of Shinar with Babylonia, 
though an early theory, is erroneous, and except in 
Josh. 721 Dan. 12, we should everywhere read Geshur.? 
NIMROD [g.v.] was a N. Arabian, not a Babylonian, 
hero ; and originally the great Tower (Gen. 111-9) was 
probably placed not in Babylonia but in Jerahmeel.? 

In Josh. 721, however, a different emendation is necessary. 


The goodly mantle (see MANTLE, 8 2) іп the spoil of Jericho, 
coveted by Achan, came neither from ‘Shinar’ nor from ‘Geshur.’ 
"v (EV Shinar) is most probably a corruption of |“, ‘a coat 
of mail’ (see, however, MANTLE, 8 2 (31); this word probably 
stood in the margin as a correction of the erroneous pyes (EV 
‘ wedge’), for which it has been elsewhere (see GoLp,$ 2) proposed 
to read |i". On the other passage see Crit. Bid, 

In Josh., Zc., GB gives prdyy тоску for Уруу ay, disregard- 
ing amy (BAFL кал); Vg. бал coccineum (valde bonum). 
Generally © gives eev(v)aap ; but in Zech. 5 11 BaBvAov, unless 
533 here comes from nnna’; Cp Is. 11 11 where in like manner 
BaBvawrvias may = 532— 5unnv (cp РАТНКОЅ). RRG. 


SHION (jiN°C’), a city of Issachar, Josh. 1919 (CIONA 
[B], ceiaN [A], сно [L]; Seon (OS 15418) in 
Jerome's time was a village near Tabor, which may be 
identified with the “472 Ska'īn, 4 m. NW. from Tabor, 
near which is a ruin called Arie? Sd iz. There is 
also a Nedy Sha in, NW. from Nazareth. The name 
mav be akin to Shunem, which occurs in v. 18. 


The current AV rendering Shihon differs from that of the 
cdition of 1611, which, like RV, has Shion. 


SHIP. Тһе Hebrew term MYN, óniyvak, and the 
Greek TAotov are used somewhat loosely in OT and 
1. Light boats nis in cue to navigation, and 

Aud aiU. <V in most cases renders by the equally 
vague, and often obviously too preten- 
tious term, 'ship.' Sometimes there seems to be no 
good reason for the choice of this term, as the Hebrew 
adds a qualifying word to indicate what is really meant. 
In Job926 for instance, we find the phrase (elsewhere 
[see OsrRAY] indicated as corrupt) лох niin, 07078010 
"ébeh, ‘ships of reed’ (RV™8-), but in EV ‘swift ships’ 
(| ‘as the eagle that swoopeth on the prey’); with this 
Dillmann and most critics [but cp Cri¢. Bib] com- 


1 See Rogers, Hist. of Bab. and Ass. 1 411. 

2 Against the latter see Sayce, PSBA, June, 1896, p. 173, 
who argues that if Hammurabi=‘ Amraphel, king of Shinar' 
(Gen. 141), and if Hammurabi reigned in N. Babylonia, it 
follows that Sumer (=S. Babylonia) cannot be the biblical 
Shinar. So, too, Pat. Pal. 67. 

3 ‘f Missur' is а less probable emendation, though it would 
suit in Gen. 112, if 533 in v. 9 was originally pba=sys=s0- 
(^ Bela’ probably comes from * Jerahmeel.') 

4 epo, v. 2, was doubtless originally buena (so also 18 11). 
Cp PARADISE, § 6. 
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pare Is. 182 where the expression spioù, 40/2 gime’, is 


given in AV as ‘vessels of bulrushes’ (see RUSHES), 
but where the natural meaning is ' vessels [better, boats] 
of papyrus' (RV). In both cases light boats or skiffs 
are meant, such as those mentioncd by Lucan (Z4ars. 
436), Pliny (ÆN 1311) and other ancient writers. ‘These 
were used on the Nile (Eg. name, davis, Copt. bari), 
carried only one or two persons (Plin. ZAV 757), and 
were so light that where navigation was difficult or 
dangerous they could be carried forward on the shoulders 
(Plut. De 1s. e? Osir. 18). 


In their oldest and most primitive form these vessels were mere 
rafts, and such rafts are not unknown in modern times (see the 
description in the Mémoires of the Duc de Rovigo in Che. Proph. 
Js. 2304). Speaking of the smaller boats of this kind, Erman 
(A xc. Eg. 479) says, ‘these boats had no deck, they were in fact 
little rafts formed of bundles of reeds bound together. They were 
rather broader in the middle than at the ends, the hinder part 
was generally raised up high whilst the front part lay flat on 
the water.’ They were propelled by poles or paddles, not with 
oars. Larger boats of the same kind were used for carrying 
light freights; with these is perhaps to be compared the Assyrian 
&elek or raft made of a framework of wood supported by inflated 
skins, though these seem to have been capable of carrying con- 
siderable loads (see Masp. Dawn of Civ. 615 7. ; Place, Ninive, 
pl. 43; cp Layard, Nineveh, 113 25; Peters, Vippur, 2 340). 
We seem to have references to some conveyance of the latter 
kind in ОТ. At least, as the text of 1 K. 59 stands, the timber 
for Solomon's temple was brought from Lebanon to Joppa by 
sea in ‘floats’ (1 K.59, mnga; 2Ch.216, pros; © in both 
cases gxe8cac). In т K. RV has ‘rafts.’ Asimilar statement is 
made with reference to Zerubbabel's temple (т Esd. 5 55, exe8cas ; 
EV ‘floats’).1 Such primitive modes of navigation are alluded 
to іп Wisd.145 A А certain floating bridge or landing-stage at 
Alexandria went by the name of Schedia (3 Macc. 411). 


'The papyrus boats of later times, however, were of 
more elaborate construction. Light boats have often 
been constructed with some kind of 
framework—a keel and ribs—as well 
as of papyrus or other reeds, like the bark canoes of 
Australia and more especially of the American continent. 
Boats of this kind may have carried a sail. As in the 
case of the Madras surf-boats the wood was no doubt 
fastened by thongs. 

* Vessels thus stitched together, and with an inserted frame- 
work, have from a very early time been constructed in the Eastern 
seas far exceeding in size anything that would be called a canoe, 
and in some cases attaining to 200 tons burthen' (£50) 
21 8047). 

They were not so primitive in construction as the 
lndian canoes made of a hollowed tree-trunk (Herod. 
398 ; cp the ancient boats of the Swiss lake dwellings), 
but would seem to rank between these and the wooden 
boats made in pieces (see below).? The round u/as or 
coracles of the Assyrians made of plaited willow (1lIerod. 
1192; see Masp. Dawn of Civ. 615) were apparently 
used for short distances—as ferry-boats for crossing 
rivers ; they were thus an improvement on the simple 
inflated skin (ep ASSYRIA, § 104). 

Larger boats were constructed entirely of wood 
fastened by pegs or tree-nails. ‘To craft of this kind 
perhaps the phrase vwe, 072-0717, 'row-boat' (ЕМ 


2. Use of wood. 


‘galley with oars’), of ls. 3321, used in connection with 
streams and rivers, may be supposed to refer. Such 
boats were also used on the Nile (Herod. 296; cp the 
boats in use among the Polynesian islands?—the modern 
nugeur). They were often of considerable size, even 
under the Old Empire. ‘They had oars for rowing (not 
for paddling, as in the papyrus boats) fixed into row- 
locks, or through the sides of the boat, and fastened by 
а горе to prevent loss; oars were used also for steering 
—one for small boats, several on either side at the stern 
for larger craft. 

1 [These statements are open to criticism, both on the ground 
of their inherent improbability and because there are indications 
that the original form of the text (already corrupt in the re- 
dacior's time), was very different from that in MT, whilst the 
statement in 1 Esd. is an invention suggested by the manipulated 
form of the narrative of Solomon's temple.—T. к. C.] 

2 They would seem to have been heavier than the boats of 
the Esquimaux, constructed of skins and whale-bone; see 
Lubbock, Prehistoric Times (6), 483 f. 

3 On Polynesian navigation cp A. De Quatrefages, The 
Human Species (5) (1.5.5), p. 191 ff. 
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At a later date boats of this build carried, in addition 
to oars, ‘a rectangular square sail which was probably 
3 Boat made of papyrus matting' (Erman). For 
ith mn the mast two pieces of wood fastened to- 
NAM gether at the top were employed ; it was 
held in its place by large ropes or shrouds fastened at 
the bows and stern, other ropes being attached to other 
parts of the boat to give additional strength. ‘The 
yard-arm rested on the point of the mast’ (sce Erman, 
481) These were long tlat boats. Having little depth, 
a cabin! fitted on the deck suffices both for the ship- 
master's accommodation and for a hold; in some of 
the rowing-boats nearly the whole length of the deck is 
taken up by the cabin so that a sail can hardly have 
been used. А cargo would. of course, have to be stowed 
on deck, and boats carrying a large freight seem always 
to have been towed. 

A great advance is made under the Middle Empire. The 
double mast gives place to a stout single one, the stecring-oars 
to a large rudder; the sail now has two yards, the upper one 
being fastened to the mast by ropes, not, as before, fixed to the top 
ofit. In the New Empire the vessels increased in size and com- 

lexity,and were elaborately adorned (cp Ezek.27). In the sailing- 
kert of Queen Ha'tshepsu (see fig. 1) the mast and sail have 
assumed huge proportions, and the yards are constructed of 
two pieces of wood. Here we get a craft to which we may 
strictly apply the term ‘ship.’ Something of the kind may per- 
haps be meant by the VAN ^9, s? алах, EV ‘gallant ship,’ of Is. 
33 21, which is contrasted with the d7-%iy7/ in the same passage. 


Fia. 1.—Sailing boat of Queen Ha'tshepsu (Chnemtamun). 


In v. 23 ‘tackling’ corban, Айбар), ‘mast’ (TR, fåren), and 
‘sail’ (23, ses), are referred to. Nor must we overlook the fine 


poetic similitude of Ezekiel (chap. 27) in which Tyre is compared 
to a ship. The oars are said to have been made of oak, the 
deck of ivory inlaid in cedarwood. The sail was of fine linen 
with embroidered work to serve as ensign; the cabin of blue 
and purple stuffs. И has been suggested that the many-coloured 
sails of the ancients may have served as distinguishing signs. 
Flags, as Cornill (on Ezek, 27 7) seems to have conclusively 
shown, were not known in antiquity.? 


In a famous passage of IT. Is. we find the phrase ‘even 
the Chaldivans, in the ships of their re- 

4. Chaldean . н шр : 
alins joicing ' (1s. 4314, RV).? That the ships 
BR. of Uru on the Persian. Gulf. (see UR 
OF THE CHALDEES) appear prominently in very early 


1 The hut or cabin seems to have been quite an ancient 
feature. Dr. Budge in .1 Zfistory of Бот (1 тз /. (1.02) 
gives illustrations of ships drawn from predynastic vases in 
the British Museum, which he describes as follows: * Each 
boat contains two small huts, which are placed amidships, and 
attached to one of these is a sort of mast, on the тор of which is 
an emblem of some kind; in the front of the boat is placed what 
appears to he a branch or bough of a tree, and in some examples 
a rope for tying up is represented under the front of the boat, 
and steering poles are represented at the stern.' 

2 Egyptian ships seem to have received names at quite an 
early date. See L. В. Paton, The Early History of Syria 
and Palestine, 71 f- Standards are found, according to Dr. 
Budge (4 Zřistory of Egypt, 178), on the boats represented 
upon речушзие vases The object of the bough or mat in 
these boats (see above, n. 1) ‘seems to have been to supply 
to all beholders information concerning the tribe and family of 
the occupant of the boat. The short mast which was attached 
to the aft cabin was probably used for displaying a flag or 
symbol which either referred to the country or city of the 
master of the boat, or declared his rank.' 

3 [So Kittel, ‘the text seems incurably corrupt.’ Dillmann, 


it is true, accepts the text, and only stumbles at the ! before 
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inscriptions, and that there is evidence of commercial 
intercourse between Babylonia and India at least as 
early as the seventh century B.C. (OPHIR, § 2), is un- 
deniable. The Babylonian Deluge-story, moreover, 
gives an elaborate account of an elippu or ship—i.e., the 
‘ark.’ And even the Assyrians, who were an inland 
people, were by no means limited to the round £z/as or 
coracles, or to the kelek or raft. 


Kufas and keleks are not the only vessels represented on the 
Assyrian monnments and referred to in the inscriptions. Layard's 
Monuments of Nineveh (pl. 71) gives illustrations of a number 
of vessels, evidently war-ships, having two banks of oars, and 
shields along the bulwarks, ‘Five have sheer prows, and sharp 
beaks for ramming, and these have also a mast, a single yard, 
fore and back-stays, braces, and halliards.! A text (K. 4378) 
published hy Delitzsch (155. Lesesticke,'2) 86-90) enumerates 
the different sorts of vessels. Masts, sails, yards, rudder, rigging, 
bulwarks, prow, stern, deck, hold, and keel are all mentioned ; 
and among the different kinds of vessels the * Assyrian ship’ is 
specially designated, along with those of the Babylonian cities 
of Ur and Nippur. 

The Assyrians, however, had no great skill in ship- 
building. We are told that in 696 or 695 В.С. Senna- 
cherib had ships built at Til Barsip for his expedition 
against Merodach-baladan. But the carpenters were 
Hatti—z.e., from the land of the West—and the sailors 
were Tyrians, Sidonians, and Ionians (Javnái). 

The Egyptian ships mentioned above (8 3, end) re- 
sembled in shape the war-ships of a later time rather 
than the merchant vessels, for whilst 
: the war-ships ü 

5. Merchant- ше AC 


ER mo\eutkd, т Macc. 153) 
ships in OT. were, like these, long 


(uaxpai; navis longa), the merchant- 
ships (apo nvix, dniyvyðth sihér ; Prov. 
8114, oneraria) became round and deep 
(строуур\а). The increase in depth 
allowed of a hold (ep the [rare and late] 
term aveo, séphindh, in Jon. 15, from 
A/S, ‘to cover, and the expression 
"ол поту, yarkethé hasstphinih, ‘sides 
pe 
of the ship’). We hear in the OT of a 
special class of merchant-ship—the so- 
called Taršiš ships (^tm mvx, ÓnzryotA 


taršīš, т K. 2248). They seem to have 


г been ships of large build, and the expression has often 


been compared to our East- or West-Indiamen. They 
were no doubt provided with oars as well as with a sail 
or sails. 

Elsewhere (see TAnsuisH) the phrase, or rather the probable 
earlier reading of the phrase, has been explained as meaning 
‘galleys with oars.’ Torr (2 /.), assuming with most that Zaziis 
is the correct reading, makes the following suggestion. ‘Among 
the Greeks the oars of a ship were collectively termed tarsos, 
and among the Hebrews ships of a certain type were known as 
ships of tarfi$; and Tarsos and Taršiš were the Greek and 
Hebrew names for Tarsus in Cilicia. The coincidence suggests 
that this city was pre-eminent in furthering the use of oars upon 
the Mediterranean. But of this there are no records.’ 

In spite of their surroundings, however, the Israelites 
(see PALESTINE, PHCENICIA, GALILEE [SEA or], RED 
SEA, NILE, etc.) seem to have taken 
little interest in navigation.! Not until 
the Maccabaean times was the impor- 
tance of harbours realised, and the 
value of ships to some extent appreciated, whether for 
the purposes of trade or for маг. Simon the Maceabee 
converted Joppa into a Jewish port (1 Mace. 14 5), and 
Tlerod established another harbour at Cæsarea (Jos. BJ 
i.215 Ant. xvil.G 1 xv. 96) —а harbour famous on 
account of the part it plays in the story of Paul's 
journeys (Асіѕ 9 зо 1822 272). Israels knowledge of 


6. Navigation 
among the 
Jews. 


DUI. For the present state of the question see * Isa.' SLOT 


(Heb.), ad loc., and Crit. Bib.] 

1 Their lack of interest and ignorance in this respect is some- 
what surprising. Cp, however, what we learn of certain mari- 
time tribes among the Esquimaux, viz., that they are ‘ignorant, 
even traditionally, of the existence of a boat.'— Ross, Bafin's 
Bay, 170 (quoted by Lubbock, Prehistoric Times, 483). 

? In AV of Масс. 1 17 2 Macc. 129 the term Navy is used. 
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ships, such as it was, must after the settlement have 
been derived from the Phoenicians and Philistines in 
whose hands were the harbours along the coast. Н is 
true that some of the tribes seein to figure in the early 
legends as seafaring (cp Ps. 107 23-30); but, apart from 
the fact that these stories are legendary, the text does not 
seem to have been transmitted to us in its original form 
(cp Gen. 4913 Dt. 3319 Judg. 517, and see ASHER, DAN, 
ZEBULUN). The description of the ARK (g.v.) also shows 
a slight knowledge of such matters (see Now. 7744 1248). 
It has been pointed out, too, that when David had an 
opportunity of seizing Philistine harbours it did not 
occur to him to take it. Solomon’s connection with 
the sea —he is said to have had a ‘ Navy of Tarshish '— 
seems to have been due to Hiram ; we know that his 
ships were manned by Hiram’s men (т K. 926 f). On 
the difficulties of these passages see SOLOMON, $$ 32 4. 
Jehoshaphat is said to have built ‘ l'arsi$-ships'; but his 
naval experience was a disastrous one (1 K. 2248 2 Ch. 
20 36/. ; see EZION-GEBER). The war-ships of which we 
hear in the Apocrypha (1 Mace. 826 153; cp Dan. 11 3o) 
were no doubt similar to those in use amongst the 
Greeks and Romans, See Smith's 2222, under ‘navis.’ 
In the NT we hear of vessels on the sea of Galilee 
(Mt. 421 f. 824 1424 Mk. 437). The Greek term com- 
: monly employed is mAotov,! which AV 

7. Boats in NT. translates ‘ship.’ RV renders ‘boat,’ 
but, as has been pointed out elsewhere (Kitto, Bibl. 
Cycl. under * ship'), passages in Josephus which refer 
to navigation on the lake (2/11. 101; 177. 33) suggest 
that the barks on this piece of water were something 


After Torr 


Fic. 2.—4A merchant-ship of 186 А.р. 
(Ancient Ships). 


more than boats (they carried an anchor, and are called 
скӧфт by Josephus) In the time of Jesus some of 
these were owned by his disciples (Mt. £2: Jn. 213 Lk. 
53), and the same writer points out that, having regard 
to the evidence in Josephus, it is a mistake to ‘ represent 
the Galilean fishermen as of the poorest class.’ 
'The most important references, however, to ships and 
navigation in the NT are found in the story of Paul's 
voyage to home? This narrative 
саса d es may be best illustrated by 
VADO * studying two representations of ancient 
merchant-ships that have come down to us, in which all 
(or most of) the parts mentioned are depicted. А 
merchant-ship of 186 A. D.,? for instance, is represented 


1 There is mention also of a màorápiov or of mAocápia, especi- 
ally in Jn. 

2 As a tent-maker Paul may also have been a sail-maker, and 
may have travelled in this capacity. 

3 Figs. 2 and 3 have been chosen for their illustrative value. 
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on a coin of the emperor Commodus (see fig. 2; cp 
Smith, The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, 202). 
Here we see the two steering-oars (cp Aets 2740, ras 
{єикттріаѕ rv ттдаћіор) at the stern (2 mpóuva), which 
supplied the place of the rudder of later tinies; in this 
case it is to be noted that the upper parts of the oars are 
protected from the waves by a covering—‘a prolongation 
of the upper waling-pieces, or something of the sort’ 
(Torr); and that the sails have bands of rope sewn 
across to strengthen them. Such a ship would rely 
for travelling on the large square sail which is figured 
in about the centre (cp Acts 2717, rò скєдоѕ). The small 
sail at the bow was subsidiary; the name of this foresail! 
was artemon (dpréuwy, Acts 27 до), not dolon (dddwv), as 
has sometimes been thought. 

The object at the stern, which Smith takes to be a mast, 
might be taken to suggest that there was also a sail at the 
stern, as Pliny (хат. in lib. xix.; see Smith, p. 192) asserts 
that there sometimes was ; but the use of such a sail would seem 
to have been quite exceptional, as it does not appear to be re- 
presented in the pictures that have come суп to us. In fig. 2 
the object does not resemble a mast (as in Smith's reproduction) 
so much аз ап oar. In апу case it may be only a spare mast (or 
oar) or may even be an addition on the part of the original 
artist, 

These merchant-ships were often of considerable size. 
The Alexandrian ship (zXotov ’ANeZavdpevdv ; Acts 27 6) 
in which Paul is said to have started on his voyage to 
Rome carried, according to the Alexandrian MS, 276 
persons (the Vatican MS, however, has 76) in addition 
to its cargo (2. 37); and when this vessel was wrecked 
another merchant-ship took on board all these passengers 
in addition to its own freight. 

In Acts 2717 we are told that when the ship was in 
danger of shipwreck ‘they used helps, undergirding the 
ship’ (SonOelars éxpüvro, bmo(wv- 
vivres тӧ wdotov). ‘These helps, 
which are called elsewhere hypozomata (олобоиата), 
were cables for undergirding and strengthening the hull, 
especially in bad weather. As to the method in which 
they were attached, however, there is some question. 


9. Undergirders. 


According to Torr they were *fastened round the ship hori- 
zontally ; the two ends of each cable being joined together, so 
as to make it а complete girdle extending from stem to stern 
along the starboard side апа back from stern to stem along the 
port side, Smith, however, contends that the hypozomata were 
bound ‘round the middle of the ship at right angles to the length, 
and not parallel to it (he is followed by Ramsay, p. 329) He 
claims that Bickh (who held the alternative view ;2 p. 134 [see 
$ 12]) has misquoted tlie passage on which he relies as evidence 
(Vitruvius, De Architectura, x. 15 6). Bockh gave as the crucial 
words ‘quemadmodum navis a puppi ad prorani continetur.’ 
Smith ((9 p. 213) gives as the correct text ‘q. aalus navis, etc.,' 
which he maintains supports his view (‘the word “malus” is 
omitted in the edition of Schneider, but is retained in the 
later carefully edited edition of Poleni, Utini, 1829") `Гогг 
quotation (41, n. 100), however, agrees with that of Bóckh ; he 
adds, *this shows that the girding cables went from the stem of 
a ship to the stern.” In Teubner's text (1899; ed. V. Rose) the 
words are ‘ita religati quemadmodum navi a puppi ad proram ' ; 
but in the notes *navis' is given as the common reading. The 
whole passage, moreover, seems to be obscure. Оп the 
strength of a passage from Isidore (O»zg. 194, ‘tormentum, 
funis in navibus longis qui a prora ad puppim extenditur quo 
magis constringantur; tormentum autem a tortu dicta’), Smith 
admits that *it does appear that ropes were occasionally ap- 
plied in a longitudinal as well as in a transverse direction, to 
prevent ships from straining'(p. 213). 1n the passage on which 
this admission is based, however, the reference may be to a 
rope such as that which we see stretched amidship over posts 
from stem to stern of the Egyptian ships on the relief from 
Deir-el-Bahri—a rope which was designed perhaps more for 
strengthening the heavily-laden mast than for holding together 
the hull, round which, as a matter of fact, the ends of the rope 
are fastened at right angles to the length (see fig. 1). Н, as 
Smith affirms (p. 214), —speaking as one who had had practical 
experience in seamanship—undergirding lengthways is ‘a mode 
which must have been as impracticable as it would have been 


As to the date of Acts (g.c.) no suggestion of course is here 
offered. 

1 A writer in Schenkel (BZ) speaks of the az£eizoz, or top- 
gallant sail, but see Smith, 192,77 ‘The word has been inter- 
preted by various writers as meaning nearly every sail which а 
vessel carries.'—R. J. Knowling, Exfos. Gk. Test. 2 535. 

? So also Breusing, Die Mautik der Alten [1886], p. 670; 
see Knowling, p. 524, who also inclines to follow Béckh. 
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unavailing for the purpose of strengthening the ship,' the other 
view seems preferable until further evidence is forthcoming. 
Another interesting representation of a large merchant- 
ship is that of about 200 А.р. оп a relief found at Porto 
near the mouth of the Tiber (sec fig. 3). 


pou This picture illustrates many features in the 
relief ancient merchant-ships. 'The hull of a ship 


was commonly painted, sometimes for a 
special purpose—as in war, to make the vessel as little 
conspicuous as possible ; but in addition to this it was 
often decorated, especially at the stern. We see an 
example of this decoration in the Porto relief, a group 
of figures being depicted at the stern. The ornament 
on the stern-post was often a swan or goose head 
(xnvicxos). It figures at a very early period; it is 
represented for instance on the Asiatic ship of the naval 
battle of Rameses ІП. as represented on a bas-relief 


| 
| 


| 
| 


at Medinet Habu (see Warre-Cornish, Dic. of Gk. | 


"t 


ai 7 
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Fic. 3. —А merchant ship о abont 200 A.D. After Torr (Ancient Ships). 


and Rom. Aniigg. under ‘navis’). On the Porto- 
relief waling-pieces, or wooden belts (fworfjpes, not to 
be confused with the drofwuara) are seen to encircle 
the ship horizontally. At the stern is the deck-house 
or awning reserved for the use of the commander 
(Acts 27 11, kxvBepri]rys), who might also be the owner of 
the ship (ibid., vaékAmpos) The stem-post usually 
terminated in a carved ornament or figure-head ; but in 
place of this there was sometimes a painting on the 
bow, as in the example before us. Besides this, and 
distinct from it, there were statues of the patron deities 
(cp CAsToR); here perhaps to be observed at the 
stern. In this ship there are galleries projecting at the 
bow and the stern; the latter contains the deck-house 
(mentioned above), in that at the bow were probably 
stowed the anchors and other instruments (отрофєѓа 
kal mepaywyets, windlasses, etc. 2). At the stern are 
the steering oars, here again protected by the upper 
waling-pieces. The large sail in the centre has brailing- 
ropes (каЛо‹) and rings, and the mast is kept in 
position by a number of other ropes. The rope by 
which the lower corner of the sail was attached to the 
side of the ship—the sheet—was called pes veli or mos ; 
in the case of a large sail, such as this, when two ropes 
would be required, mo¥s would denote the rope which 
drew it aft, whilst mpdrovs (profes) designated the rope 
which drew it forward, or the tack. Various designs 
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were often woven upon the sail; we seem to have an 
example in this picture. At the bow is a smaller 
mast to carry the ar/emon. But a third sail is to be 
noted on this ship. ‘This is above the large square 
sail. Being triangular in shape and having its base 
along the main-yard and its apex attached to the 
top of the mast, it requires no topsail-yard. Similar 
triangular topsails are represented on some of the coins 
of the Emperor Commodus. Lastly, we notice that a 
small boat is being towed astern (cp Acts 27 16, 7 окёфэу) ; 
this would be used for varions purposes, bnt it was of 
special importance as a life-boat in case of shipwreck 
(Acts 27 16 зо 32). It could even be hoisted on board.! 
From Acts2729 it appears that sometimes several 
anchors were carried. At first stones were 

11. Anchors, Е 
used for this purpose ; later, the anchors 

etc. 

resemble very much those of modern 
times, they were provided with arms, stocks, and 
crowns, but had no flukes at the extremities of 
the arms.? Ships also carried a plumb-line for 
sounding (cp Acts 2728, BoAís) ; but the want 
of a compass made navigation often very 
dangerous—the stars, by which the course of 
a vessel was directed, not always being visible 

(cp Acts 27 20). 

An ancient ship could sail, according to Smith, at 
an angle of about seven points with the wind. ‘We 
have no information,” he says, ‘as lo the exact angle 
with the wind which an ancient ship could sail. It 
must, however, have been less than eight points, 
but more than six, the usual allowance for a modern 
merchant-ship, in moderate weather. I have, there- 
fore, in my calculations taken seven as the mean be- 
tween these extremes, and l cannot suppose it would 
be much greater or less ' (p. 215). 

Before putting out to sea it was usual to make 
supplication to the protecting deities for a prosperous 
voyage (Wisd. 14 1).4 Cp, further, TRADE. 

Schlizer, Vers. einer adig. Geschichte d. Handels 
t. d. Schiffart in den alt. Zeiten, 1706; Le Коу, 

MP La Marine des Anciens Peuples, 

12. Biblio- 1777; Berghans, Gesch. d. Schiffarts- 

graphy. 


kunde, 1792; А. Jal Archéologie 

.Vavale, laris, 18403 Bóckh, Ur- 
kunden über das Seewesen des Attischen Staates; 
Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, Lond., 
1848, (4! 1880; Brensing, Die .Vautik der Alten, 
1886; J. Vars, L'Art Nautique, 18873 EB, art. 
‘Ship’; Cecil Torr, 4 cien? Ships, 1895. 

М. ALC. 


SHIPHI (par), ancestor of ZizA (g.z.): 


I Ch. 437t (cacaA [B], сєфє [А], cwoes 
[L]). 


SHIPHMITE (‘25t’; o toy сєфм[є] [BA], ca- 
dami[L]), a gentilic attached to ZABDI, 3, who was 
‘over the increase of David's vineyards’ (1 Ch. 27 27), 
and, like his companions, presumably belonged to S. 
Palestine. See SHEPHAM. 


SHIPHRAH (mer, $51; cembopa [DAFL]), the 
name of one of the Hebrew midwives; Ex. 115. This 
name may be regarded (Che. ) as one of the minor sup- 
ports of the theory that the sojourn of the Israelites was 
not in Misraim (Egypt), but in Misrim (in part of the 
Negeb) Cp MOSES, 8 4. 


SHIPHTAN (j05t’; caBaga [PD] caBadan [А], 


cadaraw [F] (с)лфаӨл [L], ап Ephramite, father 


1 The above description is based upon Torr's standard work 
(see § 12). 

2 See the coin of Antoninus Pius (given in Smith, 210). 

3 Cp A. De Quatrefages, of. eit. p. 193: ‘The Polynesians 
knew perfectly well how to direct their course at sea by the 
stars, and the route from one point to another once observed 
was inscribed, if we may use the expression, in a song which 
would never be forgotten.’ 


i Cp the description in Grote, Hist. of Greece: ‘Silence 
having been enjoined and obtained by sound of trumpet, both 
the crews in every ship and the spectators on shore followed the 
voice of the herald in praying to the gods for success, and in 
singing the pean. On every ship were seen bowls of wine 
prepared and the epibatæ made libations with goblets of silver 


and gold.’ 
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of Kemuel; Nu.3424. For a theory of the origin of 
the name cp SHAPHAT, and KEMUEL. 

SHIRT (Judg. 14:2), АУ", AV SHEET. 

SHISHA (NE"t", r K. 43t), in 1. Ch. 1816, SHAv- 
SHA. 

SHISHAK (PnU, cp Vg. Sesac, 1 К.1425, more 
correctly ptPYP—; e., Shoshak [Kt.]), the king of Egypt 
to whom Jeroboam fled (т K.1140) and who plundered 
Jerusalem and the temple in the fifth year of king 
Rehoboam, 1 K. 1425 (2 Ch. 1225 7 9).! 

Egyptologists have always recognised in this name 
the first king of the twenty-second, Bubastide, dynasty, 

Šošenk I Shoshenk I, His personal name .Sa-ia-z 
Пе i SE (sometimes zz, sometimes assimilated)-7*? 
is undoubtedly of Libyan etymology, like several other 
names of that royal family. The vowels of the name 
are rendered Su-si-in-ku (i.e., Shoshenk) by the 
Assyrians,? and the biblical orthography confirms this 
pronunciation. Josephus (Anz. vii. 53 viii. 102) has the 
form Noveaxos (in another recension Nigwxos) after ©. 
Manetho transliterates Lec@yxis (var. Хєсоуҳаси), 
and according to Wilcken (quoted Beitr. zur Assyr. 
1351) a Theban ostracon has the name Négoyyou.4 This 
vocalisation Sheshónk is later but not necessarily wrong, 
as the Libyan languages (like modern French, for 
example) have little or no accent. The original pro- 
nunciation may thus have been Skdshdvk, exactly as 
the name is spelt in Egyptian. he assimilation of x is 
sometimes met with already in hierogly phies (ep above). 
The reading of @, Xovcak(c)uu, seems to have arisen 
from an attempt to put in again this assimilated 7.5 

On the origin of this founder of a new dynasty from 
a family of Libyan officers, sce EGYPT, § 63.6 The 
connection by marriage with the high priests of Memphis 
seems to mark the first step towards high influence for 
these ‘commanders of the Mashauasha.’ — The exact 
date of Shoshenk I.'s aecession to the throne would be 
of ihe highest importance for biblical chronology, 
but cannot be determined exactly with our present 
material. The end of the twenty-second dynasty 
seems to fall somewhat after 800 B.C. Manetho gives 
the sum of the dynasty as 120 (the single items amount 
to r16), which would bring us to about 920 ; but the 
Manethonian dates conflict with monumental dates 
which give at least 220 years.” We have, evidently, a 
great many co-regencies for which we may allow some 
fifty years, so that the beginning of Shoshenk's reign 
would be about 950. 

More cannot be said ; hut, fortunately, the Tyrian chronology 
in Menander ? seems to show that we can place the first year of 
dynasty twenty-two after озо в.с. (On the campaign against 
Jerusalem, cp below, § 3, and CHRONOLOGY, $ 32). Twenty- 


one years are monumentally attested for Shoshenk on an inscrip- 
tion in the quarries of Silsileh, announcing that the king ordered 


1 See PHARAON, § 2 [5], for an explanation of the absence of 
the title Pharaoh in the case of Shishak ; that he is only called 
‘king of Egypt,’ indicates a very early source. 


3 In ASur-bini-pal’s records the name is used of a descendant 
of the 22nd dynasty, reigning in Busiris (237-77) as a simple 
nomarch. 

3 Pseudo-Callisthenes and others (see Wiedemann on Herod. 
2 102) have preserved the name as Sesonchosis. They confound 
the king with the fabulous Sesostris. We can thus see that 
Sheshonk-Sesonchosis must later have enjoyed the reputation of 
being a great warrior. 

5 The variant Sa-fa-4(e)-& occurs, but too rarely to be con- 
sidered legitimate (see Lieblein, Dict. de noms) Wiedemann, 
Gesch. Eg. 548, quotes Shesakus from Abulfarag, Asocheus (as 
also some late MSS. of Josephus have) from Method. in Phot, 
3004. 

6 The unfortunate theory that the family was Assyrian (Birch, 
Lauth, Brugsch) and that in Takelot we have to recognise 
Tiglath (Assyrian £mwEu/fu), in Ne-ma-ra-fe (probably Ašur- 
bàni-pal's Laszintu furnishes the correct pronunciation) Nimrod, 
etc., 1s now generally abandoned. А 

7 See ATV AG 31, for a summary of the chronological question. 

8 See Wi. XA ТЗ) 120. 
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stone to be quarried for great constructions in the temple of 
Amon at Thebes, "These seem to be the constructions on the 
SE. side of the second pylon; their completion would point 
to a somewhat longer reign. Manetho, however, in Julius 
Africanus, gives only twenty-one years to the king. 


Sculptures on the S. wall of the great temple at 
Karnak present the list of Palestinian cities conquered 
by this king,! a monument of great historical import- 
ance, for a specimen of which see EGYPT, $ 64. So far, 
133 ovals with names are known,? of which, however, 
many are destroyed. Each oval is surrounded by a 
line indicating а fortified wall; a bound captive above 
indicates that this strong city was conquered by Pharaoh. 
The figures are certainly not portraits, but symbolical. 
The names have been distributed very awkwardly 
by the ignorant sculptor; e.g., one name has been 
mechanically divided into three names, so that now 
(107) ‘the fields (108) of Arad (тоо) the Great’ reads 
as if three separate cities were intended. The render- 
ing of the names, which is good for the consonants, but 
very imperfect for the vowels, suggests sources in so- 
called Phoenician letters in an Aramaie or half-Aramaic 
language (4s. м. Eur. /.с.). А geographical arrange- 
ment of the list (which properly begins only with the 
2. Li IIth oval) cannot be established ; the most 

. List of . " : т 

important cities come first, Israelitish апа 
Judzean names being freely mixed. Many 
writers have been surprised at the mention of N. Israel- 
ite cities, because from т K.1148 we should have ex- 
pected Shoshenk to have been a friend and helper of 
Jeroboam.” C. Niebuhr (Chronologie der Gesch. Isr., 
vii.) thinks that the Pharaoh conquered the Israelitish 
cities for his vassal (cp Wi. G/ 1160); cp, however, 
Stade's correct observation in G/ 1354. The truth is (sce 
Masp. Hist. 2774, and cp As. u. Eur. 166) that it is not 
necessary to assume that any of these northern cities 
were attacked by the Egyptians. ‘Their enumeration 
merely means that the northern kingdom was tributary; 
itis only the second half of the list which contains details 
pointing to the actual conquest, * and these seem to belong 
to Judah. The tribute, which the Pharaoh claimed 
everywhere, was promptly given by Jeroboam who owed 
his throne to Egypt ; in Judah it had to be exacted by 
force. The Philistine cities were omitted in the list. 
As usual, no full record of the conquests was given, but 
only a specimen which, in this case, comprised David's 
and Solomon's kingdom. The Philistines were certainly 
not exempt from the tribute, and it would be strange if 
the expedition had not comprised Phoenicia, at least.? 

The date of Shoshenk's expedition is unknown. 
Maspero's conclusion (77757. 2773) that it must have 
been not more than two or three vears before the 
opening of the quarry in Silsileh, is very precarious. 
It would be more natural to assume that the king 
undertook the expedition not long after his accession, 


cities. 


1 Published Rosellini, Mon. Stor. 148; Champollion, Aonu- 
ments, 284; Notices, 2113; a revision by Maspero, Nec. de 
Travaux, Т тоо. А considerable literature has been called into 
existence by this list. See Blau іп ZDMG 15233; Brugsch, 
Geogr. Inschr. 956; Masp. AZ, 1880, 44 (and in the I 7ezozia 
Institute, vol. xxvii.) ; Brugsch, Gesch. Aeg. 661: WMM As. 
u. Eur. 166, ес. It may be mentioned that another copy, un- 
fortunately hopelessly defaced, has recently been {оппа in 
another locality (Hibeh in Upper Egypt); cp Annales du service 
des antiquités, 2154. 

2 Two more rows have recently been excavated. А new 
edition of the whole monument by the present write: will soon 
uus in MAG, to which the reader must be referred. 

According to Б of 1 K. 1224, which is modelled on 1 K. 11 
(see Hapav), Shishak was Jerohoam's father-in-law. 

4 Such as the ‘surrounding’ pn, Aramaic word) of, or the 
road to, a city. К 

5 Name 29, Vu-d-h-ma-ru-k was explained by Champollion 
as ‘roi de Juda'and this error which seemed to furnish a 
portrait of Rehohoam has become as popular as most flagrant 
errors. The present writer has (P.$ В.А 1081) proposed xem 
‘hand (7.e., sign, monument?) of the king, as name of a city. 
The article would, however, be uncommon, and this makes the 
explanation somewhat doubtful. The interpretation of Brugsch 
(Geogr. Inschr. ii.62) and Maspero (777s£.(9) 2, 11.) Jehud in 
Dan, does not agree with the orthography. 
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after the manner of so many kings. A reference to 
‘expeditions in the countries of the Syrians’ (2-24), 
which seems to mean Shoshenk's campaign, is discussed 
in ОЛА 128o; a determination of the year in which a 
certain official was governor of Thebes (or vizir) would 
furnish the date of the expedition. 

The other constructions of the king of which traces have been 
found in Thebes, Memphis, Pithom, TeK) el- Yehiideh,! 

Subastus (Naville, Bubastis, 46), Hibeh (see above) do not 
seem to have been very considerable. Ч 

Shishak's wife had the name Аа-а, frequent in dynasty 
22. At any rate, т К.П 19 need not be referred to, since 
Hadad's exile in Misraim seems rather to point to an old mis- 
interpretation of Musri, S. of Palestine. See HADAD, 33 
JEROBOAM, І; SOLOMON, W. M. M. 

The study of the historical episodes with which the name of 
Shishak is connected has passed into a new phase owing to 

| Winckler's discovery of the N. Arabian land of 
3. Shishak = Magri in a number of passages in the OT (see 
Cushi? Winckler, їп AVI) 1467, and for a fuller, 
thouzh sull incomplete, list of OT references, 
Mizraim, $ 20). Already іп 1898. (IIAG, 1898, 1, pp. 11/5, 
note, (3) cp 672269 A [1,00]) this scholar pointed out the 
possihility of the view that Jeroboam fled not to Egypt but to 
Musri, and in 1899 (/QA, July, sce especially 558-560, and cp 
JEROBOAM, 1) Cheyne discussed at length and in their connec- 
tion the references to mayn in the accounts of Solomon and 
Jeroboam, In rgo2 (A-1719 243, cp GZ 1150) Winckler re- 
affirmed the view of C. Niebuhr that Shishak conquered N. 
Israel for Jeroboam, adding that even if Jeroboam took refuge 
іп Musri, not in Egypt, it was natural for a Pharaoh to 
favour the plans of Jeroboam on the principle divide ef impera. 
He remarks, however, that Egyptian supremacy in Palestine 
did not last long; the mutual enmity of Israel and Judah drove 
them into the arms of their stronger neighbours, Tyre and 
Damascus. He still holds that ‘Shishak’in r K. 1140 is an 
interpolation (so also Che. JOR, Zc.). Unfortunately there 
are four not altogether insignificant objections to this view. 

1. There is much evidence in the OT for the view that N. 
Arabian potentates were constantly interfering in the affairs of 
Palestine in the regal period, whilst most. probably there is no 
evidence (cp SotoxoN, 8 5 A) that Egypt even occasionally 
interfered, until we come to the time of Neco and .\pries, and 
even in the case of these kings there is room for doubt whether 
the Hebrew editor has not fallen into misunderstandings. 

2. If ‘king of paso’ means ‘king of Mizrim' in 1 K.11 40, 
the presumption is that it has the same meaning in 1 K. 14253 
we can hardly doubt that the invasion of Judah there referred 
to has some connection with the plot which Jeroboam hatched 
in Misrim during his sojourn there. 

з. The fortresses built by Rehoboam, according to 2 Ch. 
5-10, were most probably intended to guard against a N. 
Arabian invasion (sce КЕноволм). 

4. From a text-critical point of view it is difficult to doubt 
that pes (MT) and Beaune: (5 covcaxeus) are corruptions of 
СЗЭ and E'733 respectively. They belong to well-ascertained 
types of textual corruption (ep Crit, Bib. on Is. 6620 Zech, 14 15 
where mp comes from wa, and see SHESHACH, SHASHAK). In 
2 Ch.123 C the. Lubim, the Sukkiim, and the Cushites’) the 
second of the three ethnics is no ethnic at all (hut cp &скким); 
preng was written the first time речо (ср Am. 97). pa should 
be omb — Że., probably mayna (the people of the southern Gilead 
[Jer. 822 and often]. We may, therefore, hold that, whether or 
no Shoshenk 1. really invaded Palestine, the event which is 
recorded in r K.1425 and 2 Ch.122 0-12 is a N. Arabian 
invasion, such as is referred to in 2 Ch. 14g. — Shishak and 
govzaxeu. both represent ‘eng ' Cushi,' a name such as might 
appropriately be given to a king of Misrim, It is just possible 
that the redactor had heard of an Egyptian invasion by Shoshenk 
(cp PHARAON, $2 [5]); but no stress can safely be laid upon 
this. МОМО. Бл Лут кс. e 

SHITRAI (“0 Kt., "y Kr. ; acapraic [B], 
catpal [AL], Pesh. follows Kr.), a Sharonite. superin- 
tendent of Zolomon's herds in Sharon; zr СҺ. 2729. Kr. 
*Shirtai' is probably right; the name (like SUAPHAT, 
which follows) comes from ‘asas, ‘ Zarephathite.' 

TARRE 

SHITTAH-TREE (GU? ; ттү2ос [Sym. AKAPTION 
ZyAon, Theod. akanga]. Ts. 4119+), RV ‘acacia-tree,’ 
and Shittim wood, RV ‘acacia wood’ (DSU? "SU.zZyAa 
&CHTTTA, 1х. 25510 and often, Dt.103). Originally 
Kinfah ; borrowed from Ar. sant; Egypt. fuat (perhaps 
зола) ‘may very possibly be also a loan-word' 
(Erman, ZD.J/G, 1892, p. 120) Mentioned in Is., 
Z.c., between the cedar and the myrtle in a list of choice 
trees (sec Jerome's comment), and used, according to Dt. 


1 Enumerated hy Wiedemann, GA 550. 
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(but interpolation is probable) in the construction of 
the ark, to which P in Ex. adds staves, boards, bars, 
table, pillars, altars in the tabernacle. lt is perhaps 
too much to say with Tristram that the Acacia sevá/ 
must be meant. Tt is true ‘the timber [of that tree] is 
very hard and close-grained, and admirably adapted for 
fine cabinet work’ (УУР 39). But Tristram's remark 
that this is ‘the species of Acacia found’ in the Arabian 
desert is not borne out by Doughty who writes thus 
(Ar Des 001]: 

‘The eyes of the Aarab distinguish four kinds of the desert 
thorns; 40/2 (the gum-acacia), sdmmara, stllima, and гайга; 
the leaves of them all are like [4¢., small and pinnate], hut the 
growth is diverse. The desert smiths cut /é/4-timber for their 
wood work, it is heavy and tough; the other kinds are too 
brittle to serve them.’ Elsewhere (2678) he states that the z874- 
timber is used for shipbuilding on the Arabian Red Sea coast. 
lt must Бе difficult to those who are not * Aarab' to distinguish 
the d/h (2910) from the seyá, and both from the sanz. 


Several species of acacia, including the зеу2/ and the 
Sant, are found, says Tristram, in the Holy Land 
to-day ; probably all bore the same Heb. name гай 
—i.e., the ‘ prickly’ or ' thorny tree’ (Theod. áxav6a). 

The san? (Аса a vera, Mimosa Nilotica) grows both 
in Lower and in Upper Egypt, as Hasselquist long ago 
stated (7ravels, 250). Robinson found it in Palestine 
in the western part of the Wady es-Sant, where perhaps 
formerly it was more abundant, since it has given 
its name to the Wady. Тһе seyd/ too is abundant 
not only in Arabia (though less so, doubtless, than 
formerly), but also near En-gedi, where these trees form 
a characteristic feature of the landseape. 

* They are trees of middle height, gnarled, with conspicuous 
branches, which form a head like a parasol, covered with light, 
elegant, and beautifully green leaves. "The gum-arabic exudes 
from them in the autumn, at the base of the trunk, between the 
crevices of the bark, and coagulates in ‘tears’ as large as a 


bazel-nut, of a pale yellow colour, and almost transparent" 
(Lortet, La Syrie анјон hui, 111). 


The golden-headed tufts of blossom are much admired 
(Tristram, Land of /srael, 489). The sey? is ‘less 
dependent on moisture than the palm, though certainly 
its finest specimens are found near springs’ (E. H. 
Palmer, Szaz, 39). AN these trees have painful thorns; 
‘happy I was, in those often adventures of night travel- 
ling їп Arabia, never to have hurt an eye' (Doughty, 
“lr. Des. 2495) The species to which they belong 
includes more than 400 varieties, found in the dry, hot 
regions of Asia, Africa, and Australia (Delitzsch, in 
Riehm, 77112166). Sce also ABEL-sirrrIM ; BETH- 
SIITTAH ; BLAI, VALLEY OF; MULBERRY-TREES. 

| TIRE 

SHITTIM (D2'D2Z'!), Nu. 251, ete. See ABEL- 

SHITTIM ; ELAH, VALLEY OF, col. 1253. 


SHIZA (МІУ; possibly a battered clan-name ; but 
cp NTL’, the name of a Palmyrene family [Mordtmann, 
Neue Beiträge kur Kunde Palmyras, Munich, 1875, 
no. 55]), father of ADINA [g.«.]. 1 Ch. 11 42 (carza [B]. 
ceza [N], ceya [А], cizai [E]. 

SHOA (VY; coye [BQ], covA [А]; Aq. rópar- 
vov; Vulg. Zrramsmos; Pesh. reads Zud), the name of 
a people, mentioned beside Koa, whose seats were not 
far from Babylonia (Ezek. 2323). Delitzsch identifies it 
with Уша, which occurs often in the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions beside Кош (see Кол). A shorter and more 
original form is Su, whence the Hebrew form Shoa. 
The country of the Su or Sutü lay on the Tigris, and 
extended as far as the southern declivities of the Medo- 
Elamite mountains (Del. Par. 235). On the dangers 
to which Babylonia was exposed from the incursions of 
the Sutü, see Sargon’s Khors. inscription, 1:35 / (AB 
273)  Ezekic!s list of names, however, has to be 
criticised before we can venture on identifications. How 
can 'al] the Assyrians’ be said to accompany the Sutü 
and the Kutu? PEKOD (g.v.) gives the key. The 
three names are—Rehoboth, Ishmael [уз], and Jerah- 
meel; and the ' b'ne Asshur ' are the people of Ashhur 
(almost =Jerahmeel). See Crit, Bib. TUR. C. 
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SHOBAB (эд, caBaB, as if ‘backsliding,’ but see 
below). т. One of the sons of DAVID [8 та, n. 2, $ 
11, n.](2 S. 14: соВадау [A], veceBav [L]; x Ch. 35: 
ewfBav [B]; 144: :соВоаи [B], совт [L]). SHARAR 
in 25. 28332 should perhaps be Shobab; cp HARAR- 
ITE, 3. 

2. A descendant of Caleb and Azubah (1 Ch.2:8: 
:agovB [B], eov8aB [L.]). 

The names of David's sons evidently spring from ethnics. 
«ec acBav and tooBoay. point to byggen— ie., бурр”, ‘Ishmael’ 
(cp some of ©’s readings under IsHBAAL, JASHOBEAM). This 
explanation suits both 1 and 2. Ср Ст. Bib. on gran, Jer. 
506. The theories suggested under AzuBAH refer, on the whole, 
to MT. TIC 

SHOBACH (1317), captain of the army of Hadad- 
ezer who was defeated and slain by David at Helam 
(2 S. 1016-18: CwBak [BA], [са8. Au. 18], caBee [1.]). 
His name appears in 1 Ch. 1916-18 as SHOPHACH (55, 


софар, capal [B], єтшфар [N*], -ax [Ха], софах, 
тоЗах, [A], софак [L]). 

If Hadad-ezer was really king of Musur, and not of Zoba (see 
Zora), ‘ Helam’ (поп, exor) will he а corruption of Jerahme’el 
buon), and 'Shobach' (727) connected with nav", IsuBAH. 


Cp SHOBEK. TREC 


SHOBAI ('2*" ; aBaoy, caBei [B], cwBat, САВА! 
[A and N in Neh. ], cwBai [L]. A family of NETHINIM 
[7-v.] in the great post-exilic list (sce EZRA ii., $ 9), 
Ezra 242 Neh. 745 = т Esd.528; AV Sami, RV SARI 
(та8е [A], ewe [L], B om., unless тое: represents 
this пате). If the Nethinim are Ethanite families (see 
SOLOMON’s SERVANTS), ‘ay will come from ‘ay (as 
often from боз"). It was an Ishmaelite—z.e. Jerah- 
meclite—family. Ср. SHOBI. i 


SHOBAL (2217, probably related to Ishmael, cp 
Ashbel, Ishbaal; hardly ‘young lion,’ as WRS Journ. 
Phil. 99o [see Gray, HPN 109], cwBad [BXDEL]), b. 
Seir, a Horite (Gen. 36202329 [говар E] 1 Ch. 13840; 
coyBad [L in Ch.]. Another genealogical scheme 
(cp GENEALOGIES i., § s) represents him as son of 
Hur (which, as it happens, may be shortened from 
Ashhur[ite] or from Jerahmeel[ite], and of Calebite 
origin (т Ch. 250, ewfa[p] [BL]), and since the name 
‘Caleb’ may also plausibly be traced to 'Jerahmeel,' 
and Judah was represented by legend (see JUDAH, 8 3) 
as partly Jerahmeelite, it is natural to find Shobal 
appearing also as a зол of Judah (1 Ch. 41, sovga 
[BA]. The name Shobal is also perhaps to be 
identified with SHUBAEL [g.«.] Turning to 1 Ch. 252 
(cwBa[L]) we find that whilst one of Shobal's sons 
(Haroeh) appears at first sight to bear a personal name, 
all the rest bear gentilie names. The presumption is 
that Haroeh also is gentilic, and when we see the name 
under the form Reaiah (4з) we cannot doubt that it 
is a shortened form of ‘Jerahmeel.’ This Haroeh, or 
(better) Reaiah, is said to be the ‘father’ of Kirjath- 
jearim, and there is now plausible historical evidence 
for the view that Kirjath-jearim is a corruption of 
Kirjath-jerahmeel (that is to say, the place was origin- 
ally a Jerahmeelite settlement). To this place four 
families are assigned (253). Their names, however, 
have come down to us іл a corrupt form. They appear 
to be partly parallel to the three ‘families’ of Kirjath- 
sepher (2.е., Kirjath-saréphathim), given, according 
to the most probable reading, in 255. * Ithrites’ may 
correspond to ‘Tirathites’ (where an old tribal name 
Jether [cp ITHRITES] may be suspected); ‘Shumath- 
ites’ to ‘Shimeathites’ (cp Simeon) ; * Puthites’ may 
come from ‘ Perathites' (Perath or Ephrath was an im- 
portant name in the Negeb); ‘Mishraites’ (like ‘ Zorath- 
ites' ?) reminds us of the ' Misrites,' a race akin to the 
Jerahmeelites (see Crit. Bi5.).! The MANAHETHITES 
[g.v. ] and Zorites or Zorathites (see ZORAH) are reckoned 
(if the text is correct) partly to Shobal and partly to 


1 So partly Winckler (C7 2185, n. 3). That ‘Puthites’=a 
clan called * Peleth' is improbable. See PELETHITES. 
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Salma(z.e., Bethlehem). @ found vv. 52 f. unintelligible, 
and copied slavishly, but Pesh, ceases at t. 52 with an 
obscure enumeration of the sons of Shobal in Kirjath- 
jearim, thus omitting the sons of Salma [v. 54] and the 
notice of the Kenites [v. 552]. The latter notice is enig- 
matical. We are perhaps meant to trace a connection 
between the Kenites and ‘Salma’ (see SALMAH, 2). It 
may be added that Hammath (so RV, following MT) 
is very possibly miswritten for nzyp, Maachath (but cp 


HEMATH). ток. с; 


SHOBEK (P21; coBuk [BNA], cwBeip [L]). 
signatory to the covenant (see EZRA i, 8 7); Neh. 
1024 [25]. Ср SHOBACH. 


SHOBI (*2C', see on SHOBAI), son of Nahash, of 
Rabbath-ammon, who brought supplies to David at 
Mahanaim (28.1727: оүєсВє [BA], сефєс [L]; 
Pesh. reads ‘Abishai’ [which is a corruption of 
‘Ishmael'], ep ZERUIAH) The combination of this 
enigmatical member of the Ammonite royal family 
with a Machir, whose real existence is certainly not 
proved by the reference in 25.94/., and an old 
Gileadite who bears the difficult name Barzillai, and 
whose son bears the equally doubtful name Chimham, 
and both of whom are introduced again in a narrative 
of strongly romantic appearance, suggestscritical caution. 
It is too slight a remedy to omit ‘son of Nahash’ as an 
incorrect gloss (We. 7135 201 n.) The verse is largely 
made up of corrupt variants and glosses, and the genuine 
kernel probably is, “Апа it eame to pass . . . that 
Jerahmeel, son of Jonathan, the Gilgalite, where 
'Jerahme'el' corresponds to 'Shobi' [Ishmael; see 
below], Machir to ‘[son of] Ammiel,’ ‘Jonathan’ to 
‘ Nahash,' and ‘Gilgalite’ to ‘Gileadite.” The words 
'Rabbath of the b'ne Ammon' are a corruption of 
* Rehoboth-jerahmeel.' See, further, MEPHIBOSHETII, 
NAHASH, RoGELIM, But ep AMMON, $ 4 (end), 
and HPSm., ad /oc., for attempts to explain MT. 


5. A. Cook (A/SZ 16 164 7. [1900] proposes to read чуу for 
"305, and to omit 7 asa later insertion consequent on the corrupt 
reading (“апа Nahash, etc., brought") It is better from our 
present point of view to read 5м моч; Non easily fell out 
before xxx, which form, being intermediate between зз; and 

Nye, may once have taken the place of *3:». 

Tee E 


SHOCHO (RV босо), 2 Ch. 2818; SHOCHOH (RV 
Socoh) 15.171, and SHOCO (RV босо) 2 Ch. 117. 
See Ѕосон. 


SHOES. Under this heading it will be convenient 
to take note of all coverings for the feet whether sandals, 
5 shoes, or boots, so far as they were 
a: Incroduction. known among the early Hebrews. 


"This treatment is in fact necessary on account of the ill-defined 
use of the various terms to denote coverings of this nature. The 
term ‘sandal’ is usually applied to a foot-covering consisting 
simply of a sole bound on with thongs, but it was also Ze on, 


and so the word is roughly used by G to denote the та! (Суз, see 


$ 3), the ordinary Hebrew term. The Gk. ùróônņua (lit., ‘that 
which is bound геа: [the foot]") originally denoted a sandal; 
hut it came to be applied to the Roman calceus (a shoe covering 
the whole foot), and is used by Josephus (7 vi. 18) of the caZre« 
(the.thick shoe, studded with nails, worn by Roman soldiers).1 


Coverings for the feet have not always formed a 
regular part of the clothing of the Oriental. Primarily, 
of course, everything depended upon the climate and 
the nature of the country. Upon the Assyrian monu- 
ments the warriors are not unfrequently barefooted, and 
many of the royal statues are totally devoid of any 
covering for the foot. In Egypt sandals were not in 
use before the fifth dynasty, their introduction was 
gradual, and their popularity a work of time; 'they 
were, when off the feet, sometimes carried by an 
attendant, showing that they were not always worn' 
(Wilk. Ane. Eg. 2336 n.). 

1 Examples of such extensions of usage could be easily multi- 
plied (e.e., Talm. мру, boot; ‘opm, breeches). А shoe corre- 


sponding with the ceZzga is evidently referred to in Shadd. боа. 
In Syr., na'lā and its denominative are used of horse-shoes. 
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Exainples of the ordinary sandals abound (for Egypt, 
see of. cil 2, figs. 443 /.), and are represented 
upon the oldest monuments depict- 
ing inhabitants of Sardinia (WMM 
as. 4. Hur. 374), Cilicia (Z6. 340 /.), 
Western Asia Minor (74. 364 f.), etc. 
They vary from a mere sole bound with a thong, to 
elegant and elaborate shoes of the richest ornamenta- 
tion, and are variously made of such materials as palm- 
leaves, and papyrus stalks (Egypt), linen (Phoenicia), 
and leather ( Assyria, etc).! 

In Assyria the simplest and most common variety 
consists of a sole with back and sides bound to the foot 
by two bands over the instep (see Perrot-Chipiez, 2177 
in Chald., ete., 176), at times a third band crosses the 
toes, and is, again, sometimes connected with the straps 
over the instep.” In a painting on stucco from Nimrüd 
(op. cit., 2, pl. xiv.), the sandals are coloured black, the 
straps yellow. А more serviceable and not uncommon 
variety is seen to advantage in the foot-gear of ASur-bàni- 
pal's followers (of. ci7., 1145, 2, opp. p. 138). Over a 
kind of tight-fitting bandage enveloping the leg is a boot 
reaching mid-way up the back of the calf, the uppers 
being connected by straps. Similar straps are interlaced 
from the top of the boot (top-lacings ?) and appear to be 
held up by a garter worn just below the knece.? А third 
important variety is seen in the turned-up boot, a charac- 
teristic feature of the Hittites (cp Perrot-Chipiez, Ar? in 
Judea, 2, tig. 282, and passim), a good example of 
which is seen in the representation of one of ASur-nasi-- 
pal's vassals at Nimrüd (.477 in Ass. 2, fig. 64). Finally, 
from the Egyptian monuments, we perceive that the 
Bedouins of the Sinaitie peninsula eustomarily went bare- 
footed (as is common at the present day, see Doughty, 
Ar. Des. 1224) | on the occasion of long journeys, how- 
ever, they appear to have worn a sandal of black leather, 
the females, on the other hand, being depicted with a 
sort of boot, reaching to the ankle, of red leather with a 
white border. 

From a consideration of these circumstances and our 
knowledge of the statues of the earliest llebrews, we may 
suspect that they, too, at first, were unaccustomed to 
wear shoes save in travelling (cp Ex. 1211 Dt. 295 Josh. 
95 13), * although the fact that, in later times, to go bare- 
footed (7.e., to revert to the older practice) was looked 
upon as a deprivation and as a manifestation of griet 
(Is. 202-4 Тлек. 241723, ср 25.1430) shows that the 
custom of wearing shoes soon becanie firmly established. 

Shoes or sandals are frequently mentioned. 

The ordinary term is #4 ‘a/, = (4/10 confine, 


3. Heb. and shut in). EV ‘shoe,’ but RV ‘sandals’ in Cant. 
Gk. terms. 71 [2]. 6 vrodynzara frequently, and собама 
in Josh.95 15.202. Both occur in the NT, 

Ümoójuara, МЕ. З тг 1010 Mk. 17 etc. (EV ‘shoes’), and gav- 
ёама, Mk.69 Acts 128 (EV ‘sandals’). Vg. has both calcea- 
menta and sandalia. In the Mishna the term for a shoemaker 
is 49330 tsa; the word ‘sandal’ had become naturalised. The 
strap hy which the sandal is bound under the foot is called in 


biblical Hebrew $20, qne (офогротўр ; and inás, with which 


2. Illustrations 
from the 
monuments. 


cp Mk. 17 etc.) or ZZ, tn (a mapréor), ‘thread’ (see, for both, 
Gen. 14 23). Once, according to most moderns (e.g., Ges.-Buhl, 
Siegfr.-Stade, Di.-Kittel's Zs., Duhm, Kautzsch), who follow 


1 Leather shoes are referred to in Ezek. 16 10 (#7 
vaxiOov ; see BADGERS’ SKINS [5]). 

2 One is reminded of the Roman sole@ where the thong passes 
hetween the great and the second toe and is fastened to another, 
the рија. 

3 Especially curious are the swathes and bandages covering 
the foot of Marduk-nadin-ahé (of. cit., 2, fig. 43). At the present 
day the shepherds of Palestine wear rough simple shoes (cp 
Conder, Tentivorh, 2281) with leather gaiters covering the calf 
of the lez, on account of the rocks and thorns among which they 
climb. The »seAotk (mnso, т $.176, *greaves") of Goliath 
may have been similar ; see GREAVES. 

4 Josh. 9 s affords the interesting phrase misbun rida nij» 
* shoes, worn out, and patched.’ | E 

5 minal, bys, Dt. 33 25 AV. RVmg. 'shoes'(soV5) is properly 
‘bars’ (RV, Dr., Steuernagel, etc.), cp man'ñl, ouis, Neh. 33, 
Cant: 5's: 


Tues б 


4 
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Kinihi, there is mention of the military ‘boot.’ "This is in Is. 
95 [4] where RVs. offers the reading, ‘for every boot of the 
booted warrior, etc. This view of the meaning is supported 
by a reference to Ass.,! Syr., and Eth. parallels. It is unknown, 
however, to the old exegetical tradition, which, so far as it pre- 
supposes puo (or some word like it), supports the rendering 
‘tumult’ ha if pue see Vg., Pesh., Sym., also Rashi, Ibn 
Ezra, AV (‘battle’), one part of which probably supports the 
rendering ‘armour,’ the other ‘tumult.’ [G's тата отолу 
émcovynypévny 60A possibly represents улл pon jgm?a. Vg., 
Pesh., Sym., also Rashi, and Ibn Ezra explain PN, 'tumult.'] 


AV (‘battle’) favours the latter view; RV the former.? Our 
right course is perhaps to compare parallel descriptions of the 
abolition of war elsewhere (¢.g., Ps. 469 [10]. бо at any rate 


Cheyne, who rejects pxo altogether, and, finding other improb- 
abilities in the text of Is, 94 [5], proposes a possible reconstruction 
(S BOT, *Isa.,’ Le.) 

There are many references to the shoe in the OT 
which have a close relation to important Hebrew customs, 

а Hebrew but the Hebrew and pn Eo text 

сагона sometimes requires close preliminary in- 
vestigation. (а) We notice first the com- 
references : 
mand to Moses to draw off his shoes? when 
to the shoe. E е 
on holy ground (Ех. 35, ep 121i: Josh. 
515). This supplies a trace of a primitive taboo, to which 
those who assisted at religious festivals, especially in the 
sacred dance or procession (cp DANCE, $$ 2-6), were 
subject.Í Tunics and the like were washed to avoid 
this taboo, In Egypt, too, we find that the priests 
frequently took off their sandals when officiating in the 
temple. On the other hand, a worshipper such as А$иг- 
nasir-pal offers a libation still wearing them (Perrot- 
Chipiez, 4177 in Chad. ete., 2 fig. 113). The Talmud 
says ( YebimorA, 6 5) that no one was allowed to approach 
the temple with staff, shoes, purse, or dirt on the feet.” 

(2) Next, we have to deal with an obscure reference 
in Ps. 608 [19] 1089 [t0]. We know from Ruth 47 (see 
below) that drawing off the shoe meant giving up a legal 
right. May we assume from Ps. Zc., that casting a 
shoe on a piece of land was the sign of taking possession 
of it? Rosenmiiller (see Delitzsch's commentary) quotes 
an .\byssinian custom of this sort; Delitzsch and Baethgen 
follow him. Others (see RV™-) think that Edom is here 
represented as a slave to whom the shoe is cast, that he 
may carry 10.6 But this is forced; and the reference to 
Moab as a ' washpot' being at least equally strange, it 
may be necessary to suppose corruption of the text (see 
Che. Psalms‘), The idiom which the psalmist would 
have used, had he wished to describe the Aumiliaiion 
of a conquered country, would have been * upon Edom 
will I place my feet,’ or the like (cp Josh. 1024). Wilkin- 
son (2326) gives a picture of a captive in the lining of 
an Egyptian sandal, depicting the humiliating condition 
considered suited to the enemies of the country. 

(c) In the MT of Am. 26 and 86 a ‘pair of sandals,’ 
which, made in a few minutes, would be dear at a penny, 
would seem to be proverbial for something of small 
value.* But the parallel clause has ‘for money’; oy 
may not be the correct reading. 

It is true that it is supported by 1 S. 12 5 6 and Ecclus. 46 194 


B Lat.. which agree in representing Samuel as too honourable 
to accept even vzroóguara (sandals) as a bribe. But no doubt 


1 On Ass. sexu, ‘shoe’ (the ideogram means ' road-leather "), 
see Del. «Iss. ПВ, s.v., and Haupt on ‘Isa.’ Zc., in 5807, 
‘Isa.’ (Heb.), 88. 

2 Hitzig sxpports the rendering 
* weapon.' 

3 The verh used is без, elsewhere ne in Ruth 4 7 7, and [>п 
in Dt. 259 Is. 202. 

4 See WRS Rel. ез. (2) 453; We. Heid.(2) 110. 

5 Analogies from Crete and Rhodes are cited by Frazer, Paws. 
5202. Conversely, on the occasion of ceremonial sacrifices the 
worshippers or initiated members are shod in slippers made of 
the skin of the victim. W. К. Smith (Ae. Seni. (? 438) cites 
such a case from a late Syrian rite, and Greek and Roman 
analogies are quoted by Frazer, ^e. 11 is somewhat remarkable 
that the Levitical law is silent on the matter of the priest’s shoes, 
and interesting also is the silence of the Roman rubrics. 

6 So Hupf., Riehm. Ср Mt.31r. In Egyptian paintings 
servants are represented performing this menial duty. 

" So {75° (lorum solec), in the Arabic poets (С. Jacob, Aż- 
arab, Parallelen, 17); cp also Goldziher, ZA 7 296 /. (1892). 
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mbys (which these versions presuppose, and which the Heb. text 
of Ecclus. actually has) is a corruption of pg (Mic. 7 3), which 
must have been the original reading in т S. 12 4 [Che.].1 

(d) We have already alluded to Ruth 47 f. (see 2). 
“А man pulled off (nee) his shoe,' we read, 'and gave 
it to his neighbour' to indicate transference of rights. 
Hoffmann (ATW 398) explains that the shoe, being 
part of the seller's attire, was passed оп to the buyer as 
an attestation of his right. Cp RuTH, and for an 
Arabian parallel, references in TRADE, § 82e 2 (5). 

(e) Similarly, in the ceremony for freeing the husband's 
brother from the duty of the levirate marriage (Dt. 959) 
his shoe was removed in token of renunciation.? So in 
a Bedouin divorce the husband says ; ‘she was my sZipper 
and I cast her off’ (WRS Ains. 269). The renuncia- 
tion of the brother was considered contemptible ; hence 
the woman spat in his face, or, as the Rabbis explain, 
in his presence. So, too, the shoe was not removed by 
the brother himself, but by the woman, in token that he 
was abandoning a privilege as well as a duty. Note 
the phrase in Dt. 2510, ‘the house of the unsandalled 
one’ (ерул (n ma) Ср Fawiry, KINSHIP. 

(7) Sandals were put on the feet of the prodigal son 
on his restoration to favour (Lk. 1522). It would seem, 
then, that in the time of Jesus, sandals were not worn 
by the lowest class. The sandals of the rich could no 
doubt be sumptuous, like those of the ladies of Egypt 
(Wilk. Алс. Eg. 2336). Ср Cant. 7 1, Judith 104 169. 

[Having considered a very obscure and familiar passage 
of a psalm (608[:o]) and а not perfectly satisfactory 

5. Difficult NT phraseina шр (1s. 95 [з]), we now 
approach a still more sacred passage 
which is repeated under slightly different 
forms in al the four gospels. "These are the four versions 
of the Baptist's words :— 

Mt. 311, He that cometh after me is mightier than I, 
whose shoes 1 am not sufficient (RV™S-) to bear. 

Mk.17, There cometh after me he that is mightier 
than I, the latchet of whose shoes I am not sufficient 
(RV) to stoop down and unloose. 

Lk. 316, There cometh he that is mightier than I, the 
latchet of whose shoes I am not sufficient (RV™S-) to 
unloose. 

Jn. 127, He that cometh after me—the latchet of whose 
shoe I am not worthy to unloose. 

The difficulty is twofold. What does ‘bearing the 
shoes’ (rà бтодўиата Bagrdoac) mean? and how came 
the other traditional form of words into existence, which 
substitutes ‘unloosing the latchet’ for ‘bearing the 
shoes’? 

(1) B. Weiss (1876) explains the phrase in Mt., ‘carrying the 
sandals after him’; so, too, Holtzmann, who describes it as a 
constant duty of the slave, thus contrasting with the occasional 
duty of unloosing the masters sandals on his return home. 
There seems, however, to be no more evidence that those who 
chose (not as mourners) to walk barefoot had their sandals 
carried after them than for the carrying of a washpot behind a 
king when he travelled (see above). (2) The change from Вас- 
тата to Avgat is ascribed by Nestle (ZZ Sacra, 11) and 
Chajes (J/arkusstudien, 5)to the freedom of a translator. Ber- 
tholet (Meyer, Jesu Muttersprache, 120) prefers to look for some 
Semitic word which, through being misunderstood, could be 
rendered іп two different ways. He thinks that Mk. and Lk. 
give the right rendering of [2 рет, which Mt., not in- 
excusably, misunderstands, ^ Unfortunately, as Nestle (Zc.) 
remarks, opem? cannot mean ‘to unloose.’ 

We must look more deeply into the text of the Baptist’s 
sermon as given in Mt. It is largely composed of 
phrases which occur or might occur in the OT, and 
vv. 11 12 are parallelistic. The latter consideration is of 
special importance. ‘He that cometh after me is 
mightier than I' is not suitably followed by the words 


1 Halévy restores mbs in Ecclus. but not in Sam. This 


further step, however, is clearly necessary (Che) Cowley 
and Neubauer (cp Lévi, Z.' EccZés. 1 120) render’; in Ecclus. ‘a 
secret gift.' "This, however, presupposes MT of 1 5.12 4, which, 
as Thenius (AGH 'Sam.'(2) rightly saw, is incorrect. The 
argument of Löhr (AGH ‘Sam.’ (3) seems indecisive. 

2 [For a similar Ar, usage see Goldziher, Adhandl. 2. Arad. 
Phil. 147 (1896).] 


references. 
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SHOSHANNIM 


given in EV—' whose shoes І am not worthy to bear’; 
the second expression ought to expand and amplify the 
first. The ‘mighty one’ that ‘cometh’ is neither God 
(15. 531 f.) nor the Messiah; he is a warrior, and we 
do not expect the prophetic narrator to condescend to 
mention his sandals. Not his sandals but his weapons 
must be referred to, and the speaker may be expected 
to say that he is not mighty enough himself to wear, or 
to bear, the warrior's armour ; vroócuara must have 
displaced a word meaning armour, and ikavós must 
mean, not d&£tos (‘worthy’), but ‘strong enough.’ A 
probable remedy at once suggests itself. The passage 
may have been written in Hebrew, and mbys, ‘ shoes,’ 


have been misread for mbs,! ‘weapons.’ Read «pw 
vos пкр бр, ' whose weapons I am too puny to bear.’ 
The passage is now surely worthier of the second Elijah, 


who did in fact both carry and wield the sword of the 
Mighty One.—T. к. c.] I А.—5. А. С.—Т. К. С. 


SHOHAM (DIY, $ 71; ic[c]loow [BA], iec- 
cam [L]), а Levite, b. Merari (1 Ch.2427)f. The 
name is of interest, having possibly come by trans- 
position of letters from meo, ‘ Moses.’ Cp Moses, $ 2. 


TORIC 


SHOMER. ı. (22°; CO)MHP [B], pr we [М 
cemmup [L]; the name appears as ЭЭ”, SHEMER 
[g.v.] in 1 Ch. 7 34), father of JEtt0ZABAD, т (2 K. 1922). 


In 2 Ch. 2426 the form is moo, SIHMRITH (cogat 


[B]; ecauap0 [А]; сашрашо [1.]). 

2. (apie, 700; саштр, ccupyp [B], cwunp [AL]), а 
name in a genealogy of ASHER [g.z., $ 4, ii.], т Ch. 
732. ln v.34 SHAMER, RV SHEMER [g.v., 2] ose. 


SHOPHACH (323 1 Ch. 1916-18, in 2 S. 10 16-18 
SHOBACH. 


SHOPHAN. See ATROTH-SHOPHAN, 


SHOSHANNIM; SHOSHANNIM-EDUTH ; SHU- 
SHAN-EDUTH, UPON (mirer; nuce 
nmn; n» Мор); phrases found in the respective 
headings of Pss. 45 69 80 and 60 in AV; RV for 
‘upon’ gives ‘set to’ and in mg. renders ‘lilies,’ 
‘lilies, a testimony,’ and ‘the lily of testimony.’ As 
in the case of other enigmatical elements of psalm- 
headings, Shoshannim and Shoshannim (or Shushan) 
Eduth are often taken to be the catchwords of a song, 
to the air of which the psalm which followed was to be 
sung (so already Ibn Ezra)? The ‘testimony’ (7.e., 
the law?) might be compared to lilies. Others (e.., 
Thrupp) think of a musical instrument in the shape of 
a lily, or (Rashi, strangely) with six strings, while 
others (Gritz; Haupt in ' Pss.' SBOT, Eng., p. 183) 
render the phrase ‘with Susian instruments,’ comparing 
al ‘dlimoth=‘with Elamite instruments’ (?) in the 
headings of two psalms close to Ps. 45. That the 
Susians are called Susanchites (?) in Ezra 49, may not 
be decisive against this view. But why should Susian 
instruments be mentioned as well as Elamite? А 
similar hypothesis with regard to Gittith is rejected else- 
where (GITTITH) as untenable, and our experience both 
with Gittith and with other strange words in psalm- 
headings leads us to suspect textual error. w апа n were 
easily confounded in pronunciation, and letters were 
often transposed by the Scribes. 


* Cushanites' (cp SHEMINITH). 
a corruption. Possibly muy has sprung out of amos 
‘upon (?) Jeduthun.' On Jeduthun, see Psarus, $ 26 


[то]. 


1 5 became 3, and у, as in other cases, intruded. | 
2 In Ps. 80, however, the words fon Shoshannim’ are marked 
off from what follows by the accent Athnah. 
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SHOULDER 


O g ves, brép тои àAXouÉnaouévar (2°38), or, in Ps. 60, otc 
&AAotuÜqaouévors ёт: (туу, Rom. ёт), in Ps. $0 adds paprúpiov. 
Aq. émi rots xpivots, émi xpivwy, упёр Tay Kpivwy uaprvpcas ; 
Symm. jmép rov arbar, ўтёр т. а, paprupta; Theodot. упёр 
Tov kpivwv; Jer. pro his qut (фис) commotabuntur. Cp Ba. 
JP T, 1882, p. 631. TORTE: 

SHOULDER. The words are (1) YIN, 200; (2) 
AND, лер; (3) DDO, ЮЛет (cp SHECHEM). ‘The 
sacrificial ' shoulder' of Nu. 1818 AV becomes in RV 
‘thigh’ (УУ). Ср SACRIFICE. 

SHOVEL. The words are :— 

Lo yd (Vay, to sweep together), only in plur. 
cs utensils for cleaning the altar (see ALTAR, § 9; 
COOKING, $ 4), Ex. 273 383 Nu. 414 [all P], also г K. 
Т доц 2K. nae Ch tir 16 Jer 52187: 

2. am, ydthéd, usually ‘ріп, especially ‘tent pin’ 
(see TENT); in Dt. 2313 RV™E- for ‘paddle’ of EV ; 
plainly, from the context, an implement suitable for 
digging with. 

3. no, іад, Is. 3024+. See AGRICULTURE, § 9. 

SHRINE. 1. The rendering suggested by RV in 
Am. 526 for j3. See Сох. 

2. «дома [NV*, «дола, AV] in т Maec. 147 (in 
plur.) is rendered in RV ‘shrines for idols,’ in AV 
‘chapels for idols’; ep 2 Mace.113 (AV ‘chapels,’ 
RV ‘sacred places’); x Масс. 1083 (idols' temple), Bel 
то (‘temple’). See FEMPLE, § т. 

3. vads (Acts 19 24). See DIANA, $ 2. 

SHRUBS (O°), Gen. 2115. See BUSI, 2. 

SHUA (ІЗ), a Canaanite (or Kenizzite?), Gen. 38 
212 (AV Sivan [iii.], whence BATH-sSIUA (g.v.), a 
Canaanite (or Kenizzite?) woman, x Ch. 23; see 
JUDAN, $ 2. 

SHUA (ХЫ), a name in a genealogy of ASIER 
(g.7., 8 4 ii. and note—perh. =SHUAL? cp (39^), 1 Ch. 
732t (cwAa [BA], coya [L]). 

SHUAH (MC; cwye), son of Abraham by Keturah 
(Сеп. 252 1 Ch.132: cwe [B] coye [L]. Very 
possibly the original text had t533, ‘Cush’ (cp Jokshan, 
in the same passage, from Cushan, and see HUsHAM). 
Upon the common theory, however, Shuah is identified 
with the Sibu of the Assyrians (temp. Asur-nasir- pal, 
about 860 mn.c.) the name of a land situated on 
the right bank of the Euphrates, between the mouths 
of the Belih and Habor (Del. Par. 297 f., Sehr. AGF 
142 f.), perhaps represented by the ga of Ptol. у. 195 
(Di. on Gen. Ze.). Friedr. Delitzsch, Dillmann, and 
Cheyne (Job and Sol 15) connect with the ethnic 
SHUHITE (sme, ò cavx[a]iov, саух[є] 715, aùx) applied 
to Job's friend BILDAD, in ЈоБ 2:1: (and else- 
where) But when the old story of Job, which 
came down in a very fragmentary form to post- 
exilie times (see Jos, Book or, $ 4) was recast, so 
as to form a setting for a theoretic treatment of the 
problem of the suffering righteous, it is not likely that 
the Hebrew artist or poet brought one of the wise men 
(Job's friends) from a country which had no reputation 
for 'wisdom.' Besides, 'Bildad' reminds us forcibly 
of Bedad (?=Birdadda), an Edomite name (Gen. 
3635; see BEDAD). Now it so happens that in 1 K. 431 
[5 11], we hear of certain wise men, not Israelites, who 
were famous in Hebrew legend (see HEMAN). ‘The exact 
reading of their names is uncertain. Possibly ' Darda' in 
' Caleol and Darda’ (yrs 5553) is a corruption of 4353. 
If so, Bildad's description ought to be 'the Terah- 
meelite' (son of Mahol=son of JERAHMEEL) But 
‘Cush’ and ‘Jerahmeel’ are practically equivalent. 
*Shuhi' may easily have come by transposition from 
Hushi=Cushi (cp SHUHAM). Otherwise we might 
perhaps venture to read ‘the Zarhite' (m2) Ср 
Erin. TIK Ci 

SHUAH (ПЛ?) 1 Ch. 4 1, AV, RV SHUHAH. 
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SHULAMMITE, THE 
SHUAH (019), Gen. 382 12, RV Suva (i.). 


SHUAL 1. OUI? YON; [THN Or T: PHN] cored 
[BL, missing in A]), ' Land of Shual’ is the name of the 
district in, or near, which ОРИКАН lay (І S.13 17t). 
Its resemblance to HAZAR-SHUAL [g.7.] and to SHAA- 
LIM [g.7.] is remarkable. Cp ASHER, $ 4 note, also 


JOR line 2. (ру; соүл& [B]. соүлА [^]. -n 
[1.]), a name in a genealogy of ASHER (g.v., $ 4, ii), 
т Ает. 

It should be noted that SHuaL and Ѕниѕнан (g.v.) occur in 
the same group of names, just as in 1 5.94 SHALISHAH (g.v.) 
occurs close to SHAALIM [g.z.]. Cp also ым, SAUL. 


SHUBAEL (yan ; on origin of name, see below ; 
coYBaHA [BA], -1HA [L.]). A Levitical name given to 
a descendant of Amram b. Kohath b. Levi (т Ch. 2420, 
iw. [B]); also under the form SNEBUEL to the chief of 
the sons of Gershom b. Moses (1 Ch, 2816, 5л), 
‘ruler over the treasuries’ (x Ch. 2624, bati, wd [B]. 

^^ WEE 
owBimd [L]. Tg. Chron. identifies Shebuel with 
JONATHAN [g.v.] b. Gershon b. Moses (Judg. 18 зо). 
SHEBUEL also appears as a son of Heman, 1 Ch. 254 
(соу Зат\ [L.]); but v. 2o returns to the original #7227 (cp 
2316). 

In the period of the Chronicler Shubael may perhaps have 
been derived from 27:9, ‘to return,’ and >X, ‘God’ (cp NAMES, 


$$ 31, 79, 1i.). But the name is probably very old, and may be 
identified with SHOBAL [g.z.], a name borne by a family origin- 
aly Calebite, which afterwards became merged in Judah (for 
parallels, see.GERsHOM, HEMAN, Koran). The further possi- 
bility must be admitted that wee, Shémücl (Samuel) is only 


a modification of билу, Shébuel, and therefore of Shobal 
(cp Jastrow, JBL 19 ro2 [1900]). In І S.1: Samuel’s 
origin is traced to Jeroham—ze., Jerahmeel. In 1 Ch. 254 
Shebuel is followed by Jerimoth (= Jerahmeel ?), and in 23 23 the 
name of this son of Моѕні [g.v.] again occurs. TRG 

SHUHAH (m) brother of Chelub (1 Ch. 411; 
AV SHUAH, coya [1], sva [Vg.]) ; G4 and Pesh. omit 
his name and give after Chelub ‘father of Achsah,' a 
reading which Benzinger (K77C) favours. But Shuhah 
may be identical with Hushah (NYIT), v. 4—Ze.. 
Cushah. 


SHUHAM (071; caw[elh [BF], самєАн [A], 
came [L]), and the family of the Shuhamites (OPIL, 
Анмос o camie]i [ВАЕ], А. o came [L], А. o 
camelAHt [А in v. 46]) exhaust the list of ' the sons of 
Dan after their families’ in Nu. 2642 f. = беп. 46 23, 
HusHiM—Z.e., Cushim (Che.); cp Mican, 2, оп a 
theory of Danites in the Negeb. See also DAN, § 9. 


SHUHITE (‘Mt’), Job 211. Sce SHUAH. 


SHULAMMITE, THE (mbin), i.e., the woman 
of Shulem,! the designation of the bride in Cant. бїз 
[71]. The true form, however, is probably пелет, ‘the 
Shunammite, which should possibly be restored for 
3"3 ‘py in 612, and for mmy in 77 (see CANTICLES, 
8 16; JOR, Oct. 1899, p. 133). Perhaps Shulem 
was an alternative form for ‘Shunem’; cp Bethel = 
mod. Beitin, Jezreel=mod. Zerin, and see Kampff- 
meyer, ZDPV 1532, also the statement of Eus. and 
Jer. (SHUNEM). Whether the poet is speaking directly 
of the historica! Shunammite damsel who was David's 
'eompanion, or simply means to compliment any 
and every Jewish woman at whose wedding festivities 
Canticles may be used, is disputed. The latter view 
(Budde's) seems the more probable (see CANTICLES, 
86) The Shunammite was the type of a fair woman 
(x K.13; ср Cant. 18 59). Budde does not, how- 
ever, completely explain why this type was seleeted. 
Possibly (though this is no part of Budde's theory) a 
tradition known to the poet stated that Solomon 


1 Apart from the article, the name meus might be a proper 
name, Cp ‘Salome’ and тхе, an Aramaic proper name 
(Сез. (13); cp Cook, Aramaic Glossary, 113). 
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SHUMATHITE 


actually took the Shulammite for his wife. In this 
case, we may venture to suppose that for ‘Naamah 
the Ammonitess’ (лору, 1 K. 142131) we should read 
* Naamah the Shunammite' (лил).  'Abishag' (1 K. 
1315 21721/.), like Abital, is no real name. See 
SOLOMON, $ 2, near end, and article іп /QA, referred 
to above, 

(5's readings are covgavevris [Bl], covAaurris [ХА, and most 
cursives] Vg., It., two Onomastica (OS 108 66 204 41), Procop., 
Theodorer, favour govAepiris; Philo of Carpasia, strangely, 
odoAAauitis. The older and more original Ф reading is that ot 
B (Riedel, Die Auslegung des Hohentliedes, 1899, рр. 1051). 
Aq. ¿v eipqvevovon; Sym. Thy éoxvdcuperny. 

TK С, 


SHUMATHITE (MI), 1Ch.253. See SHOBAL. 

SHUNAMMITE (MAMİ, 1 К.1325 217 2K. 
41225; MARÝ, 1K. 2exf. 2 К. 436). A gentilic 
(fem. ), applied to Abishag and to the hostess of Elisha, 
both women of SHUNEM [4.2.]. 

(5 in Kings invariably has gwuarlelitis, cwnaviTns, ToumaveTis, 


or соџиаитқ. Ср SHULAMMITE, and, for Eus. and Jer. see 
SHUNEM. 


SHUNEM (021, in Josh. coynan [B], -m [A]. 
CYNHM [L]); in r S. cwman [BL], гомамам [A]; 
in 2 К. coyman [В], cwman (13% "* L], cicgoNAM 
[A*9-], c1.) A M [A7]: on Eus. and Jer. see below). 1. A 
place in Issachar, grouped with Jezreel and Chesulloth 
(Josh. 19 18), and mentioned in the Egyptian lists among 
the places in Palestine which submitted to Thotmes 111. 
and Shoshenk (RP) 546; As. u. Eur. 170). Shunem 
must be the mod. Slem, which is a small village, 
with beautiful fruit- and flower-gardens, well situated on 
the SW. slope of the Nebt Daht (Little Hermon), and 
looking over the whole plain as far as Carmel. Two 
natives of Shunem аге specially mentioned—viz., 
Abishag, David's ‘companion’ (1 K.13 21721 /), 
and the ‘great woman’ who entertained Elisha (2 K. 
487); many add, as a third, the ‘Shulammite’ of 
Canticles. We also learn from 18.284 that the 
‘Philistines,’ in the time of Saul, pitched their tents 
in Shunem, over against the Israelites on Gitboa (x S. 
984) (On Elisha’s miracle at Shunem and its NT 
parallel, see NAIN.) 

2. If we may hold that the scene of Saul's last struggle 
with the Philistines, and also that of Elisha’s prophetic 
ministry, have been mistaken by the editor or editors 
who brought the texts of r S. 28 and 2 K. 4 into their 
present form, there was a second Shunem in the Negeb. 
'This is, of course, not a mere isolated theory, but a 
part of a general theory that much of the OT has been 
recast, on the basis of a partly corrupt text, and under 
the influence of wrong theories of the geography and 
(partly) the history of ancient Israel. On this matter, 
so far as it concerns Shunem, see SAUL, S8 42 fA; PRO- 
PHECY, $ 57 ‘Shunem’ is probably the place called 
t Beth-shan' in 1 S. 31 1o—that is to say, perhaps the 
Bor-ashan of 1 S. 30 зо (see ASIIAN), and ‘ Mt. Carmel’ 
to which the ‘great woman’ rode, and where Elisha 
dwelt, was Mt. Jerahmeel. If so, it becomes very pos- 
sible that Abishag ' the Shunammite’ was a native of the 
Shunem in the Negeb ; indeed, David's close connection 
with the Negeb makes this in itself highly probable. 

It is remarkable that Eus. (OS 294 56, s.v. соуВти) and Jer. 
(OS 152 17, s.c. Sunent), who say that the Issacharite locality 
was in their time called Sulem, do not identify it with rhe 
Shunem of Elisha's hostess. "This they refer to separately as 
cwvau, Sonam (OS 995 86 153 18), and identify with the сари or 


Sanin of their own day, ‘a village within the border of Sebaste 
in the region of Acrabattene.' ТК С. 


SHUNI (NY ; caynic, coyN! [A], cayneic [2], 
coynei [B], coynt [Е], cayneic, сөзүм: [L]), one 
of the sons of Gad (Gen. 46 16 Nu. 2615), a corruption 
either of Sharonite (GAD, $ тз) or of Shunammite (Gad 
having been originally settled in the land of SIHON [from 
Cushan], or of the Negeb, where there appears to have 
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SHUR 


been a Shunem).! The patronymic is Shunite, Nu. 
26 x5 (ne'n, соу [е]: [BAF], соме [L]). TRIG 


SHUPHAM, RV Shephupham (g.v.), whence the 
gentilic Shuphamite (“ДЕҢ”), Num, 263. Cp 
SHUPPIM, also SUAPHAM and SHEPHAM, originally 
names belonging to the Negeb, whence Benjamin also 
may be held to have come (Che. ). 


SHUPPIM (D'Ev’, $75) т. A son of Benjamin :? 
I Ch. 71215] (carder, uaupew [B], capeu, ache 
[A], сафа», сафи [LT]. The preferable form is prob- 
ably SHUPHAM (4.7. ). 

2. According to 1 Ch. 2616 MT, the westward lot 
fell ‘to Shuppim and PFlosah' (see Hosan) when the 
courses of the doorkeepers were arranged in David's 
time (eis бєйтєрө» [B, as though ps] eis ô. то 
ripoÜóposs [L, as if it read pep], тё cepin [A]. 
The name is probably a mere error arising from 
the repetition of the last two syllables of the preceding 
verse (р°вохл, ‘the stores’). 


SHUR (71 ; coyp; but in 1 5.157 accoyp [B], 
coyà [L]; x 8.278[re^aM] yoyp TETEIXICMENION 
[Bi ==coyp.. . - Ter [A], reccoyp [L]: Gen 2538 
coyHA [A]. generally supposed to be a locality on 
the NE. border of Egypt (15.157 278 Gen. 167 201 
2518); adjoining it was the ‘wilderness of Shur’ (Ex. 
1522). lf, however, we examine these passages and their 
contents historically, we soon see that Egypt is not at 
all likely to be referred to; the scene of all the narra- 
lives in question is the Jerahmieclite Negeb (see NEGER). 
psp should therefore be voealised Misrim (=the N. 
Arabian Musri) not Mizraim (see MIZRA1M, $ 27), and 
the Shür or Asshür (correction or gloss in Gen. 2518 
and т S. 157 БВ) is a region south of Palestine and 
adjoining Misrim or Musri. 

The passages are—i1) Gen. 167; Hagar is found ' by 
the fountain in the way to Shir’ (/e., between Kadesh 
and Bered [on the phrase in 16 14 see Crit. Z//4.]). (2) 
201; Abraham dwelt ‘between Kadesh and Shir’ (see 
GERAR). (3) 9518; the Ishmaclites dwelt ‘from 
Havilah [= Jerahmeel] as far as Shir that is in front of 
Misrim, [to the entrance of Asshur]' (4) Ex. 1522 ; 
after leaving the yam зар? [RED SEA], the Israclites 
‘went out into the desert of Shir,’ after which they 
came to Marah and Elim [together = Jerahmecl ; cp 
REPHIDIM] (5) т 5. 157; Ше Amalckite country 
‘from Havilah [rather Jerahmeel] to the entrance of 
Shur that is in front of Misrim.’ (6) 278; the 
Amalekites whom Saul defeated, and the other peoples 
named, inhabited ‘the land which is from Jerahmeel 
(суо comes from бңрллоз, and corresponds to почто in 
the ||, Gen. 2518) to the entrance of Shur.’ To these 
may be added two phraseologically similar passages, 
though the name given is not Shur, but in опе case 
Asshur and in the other Shihor, viz, (7) Gen. 214; 
Hiddekel (Z.e., the wady Jerahmeel) which ‘goes in 
front of Asshur' ; and (8) Josh. 183; the territory of 
the Geshurites, ete., ‘from Shihor ( = Ashhur) which is 
in front of Misrim as far as the border of Ekron (rathec 
: Jerahmeel') northward.’ See PARADISE, $ 5 ; SHINOR. 

Thus, to the equivalent forms Asshür, Ashhür, and 
Géshür, we may now add a fourth ‘Shir.’ The view 
based upon (59^ of т 5.97 8, held formerly by Wel- 
hausen ( TBS 97) and still assented to by Н. P. Smith 
(Sam. 133), that Shür originally meant the wall (or 
line of fortresses) which extended from Pelusium through 
Migdol to Hero, and protected Egypt against the 
Arabians (cp Brugsch, Gesch, Aeg. 119, 195; Die Bibl. 
Sieben Jahre, 89), must apparently be abandoned. [No 
such line of fortifications is known. W. M. Müller 


1 All the names of the sons of Gad in Gen. 4616 (from Ziphion 
or Zephon=Zaphon. to Areli=Jerahme'eli) can, according to 
the present writer's theory. be explained as Negeb names. 

2 Or rather, son of Bela b. BENJAMIN (g.v. 891.), 1 Ch. 85, EV 
Shephuphan. CpJ/QZ 11 108 /, 8 8. 
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SHUSHAN 


(cp Asien, 102, 134) thought of a comparison of Shur 
with the great Egyptian frontier-city and fortress, /a- 
ru (pronounce about Zor?), S. of Pelusium, part of 
which that city held in earlier time, Phonetic diffi- 
culties would of course still remain.] Cp Winckler, 
«usri, 2 (МГА, 1898, 4) p. 6 f. JO KIC. 
SHUSHAN (101°, covce[N]) always (except in 
Esth. 3155 where РЧ? "PH, cp G's constant 7) wdXs) 
with the addition of ‘the palace,’ or rather [RV] ‘ the 
castle" (IV2i7; see BDB, 1082), in the time of Daniel's 
Belshazzar, capital of the province of ELAM (g.v. and 
cp PERSIA, $ 12) ; in that of Nehemiah's Artaxerxes 
and of ÉEsther's Ahasuerus, the residence of the kings of 
Persia (Dan, 82 Neh. Tr Esth. 12 5 315, twice). T'he 
: identification with Susa, which in the Ass. 
киеп; iuscriptions is repeatedly referred to as 


Susa. S i cR 

SuSan (=the SuSin or SuSun of the 
Susian inscriptions), is obviously agreeable to the in- 
tention of, at any rate, the last redactor of Dan., Neh., 
and Esth. ; whether the reading ‘Shushan’ was that of 
the original narratives, remains to be considered. 
Where the ancient Susa was situated, and what it was 
like in the glorious period which begins with its second 
foundation by Darius Hystaspis, we now know more 
fully than was once possible, owing to the explorations 
of Loftus and M. Dieulafoy, though ancient tradition 
had told of the magnificent walls and of the hoards of 
gold found in the treasury by the victorious Alexander. 
Of the first Susa with its palace (Rogers, Hist. Bab. 
Ass. 1420) and its zikkurrat (see BABYLONIA, § 16) of 
alabaster, which was destroyed by ASur-bani-pal (А3 
2205), we have no mention, primary or secondary, in 
the OT, though the SUSANCHITES in Ezra 49, whom 
‘the great and noble Osnappar (?) brought over' (to 
Samaria) are generally thought, incorrectly perhaps 
but with no slight plausibility, to have eome from the 
district of Shushan. The situation of Susa, indeed, was 
so suitable for a large city that a revival of its ancient 
prosperity might have been with some confidence pre- 
dicted. 

‘It is at a distance of r5 m. in a SW. direction from 
Dizful that the prodigious mounds of Shush, or Susa, 
stand up against the sky. They are 
situated on the left bank of the river 
Shaur (originally Shapur), which rises at no great dis- 
tance to the north and flows in a deep, narrow bed 
below the Tomb of Daniel, and between the larger 
rivers Ab-i-Diz (Eulzeus), 65 m. distant on the E., 
and the Kerkhah (Choaspes), 14 m. distant on the 
W. ‘The Choaspes divided the populous quarter of 
the ancient city from the citadel and palace. The 
entire circumference of the mounds is from 6 to 7 m. 
They consist of three levels: the lowest conceals the 
remains of the ancient city ; the second, which is a 
rectangular platform 23 m. round and 72 ft. high, was 
the fortified ezceinte that contained the palace; the 
uppermost, 120 ft. in height, troo yds. round the base, 
and 850 yds. round the summit, was the citadel, and is 
still known as Kaleh-i-Shush.'! So strong was this 
citadel (the ueuvóviov of Strabo xv.32; cp Herod. 554) 
that it successfully withstood Molon in his war with 
Antiochus the Great (Polyb. 5 48) The original 
palace, however, was destined to a somewhat short 
existence ; it was destroyed by fire in the time of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus. Artaxerxes Mnemon restored 
it According to Xenophon (Cyrop. viii. 6 22) Susa was 
the winter residence of the Persian kings, the rest of 
the year being spent by them at Babylon and Ecbatana. 
Susa was still a flourishing city under the Sassanians. It 
was razed to the ground after a revolt, but rebuilt by 
Shapur IT., under the title Iranshahr Shapur. The forti- 
fications were dismantled at the Moslem conquest, but the 


2. Situation. 


1 Curzon, Persia, 2309. A little below the great mound is 
the alleged Tomb of Daniel. 
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site was still inhabited in the Middle Ages, and a seat 
of the sugar manufacture of Khuzistan. 

If M. Dieulafoy may be followed, the excavations 
which he brought to so successful a close at Susa are of 
high importance for the study of the book of Esther. 
Among other matters, he refers to the é/thdn (EV 
* palace’) mentioned twice, once as the place in the court 
of the garden of which a feast was made by the king 
for all the people of ‘Shushan the castle’ (Esth, 1 5), 
and again in connection with the 'banquet of wine' 
at which occurred the crisis in the fortunes of the 
‘wicked Haman’ (77/.). The word (rz) occurs no- 
where else, and all that scholars can say is that it is a 
new formation from ma. М. Dieulafoy, however, thinks 
that when for two years one has interrogated the soul 
of the Memnonium, it is impossible not to recognise in 
the * Bithan' of the OT the Susian apadana. ! 

* Alone of all the palace buildings, the tabernacle consecrated 
to the divinised king could and ought to rise in the midst of a 
paradise [mapáóeccos] ; alone, it was sufficiently isolated from 
the apartments reserved for the sovereign to make it possible 
conveniently to introduce a considerable numher of persons. 
Like the Jithdn, the apadána was surrounded hy groves imme- 
diately adjoining the house of the women ; like the éithàn, it 
was preceded hy an immense vestibule, capable of holding the 
guests of Ahasuerus ; like the 271/270, it was a hypostyle, and 
paved with coloured marbles. Lastly, like the 2774, it played 
a special part in the life of the kings of Persia and the ceremonial 
of the Achzemenian court.’ ‘The apadána, or throne-room, 
resembled a Greek temple; the king occupied the place of the 
divine statue. The throne-room of Susa covers more than a 
Aectare (2% acres); the porticoes, the staircases, the enclosures 
open out on a terrace eighteen times more considerable in area, 
and divided in two parts by a pylon. On this side a colossal 
staircase led from the f/ace d'armes outside to the level of a 
vast parade; on the other, radiant with its crown of enamels, 
buried in the foliage of a hanging garden, was the apadána, 


Я 


past which marched the ambassadors of all the states of Greece.’ 2 

"That this is satisfactory we cannot bring ourselves to 
admit. We will not insist on the msx (zfpadao) of 
Dan. 1145(EV this palace’), for, in spiteof the tendency of 
scholars to identify this word with the Old Pers. apadéna, 
we feel the strong probability that this word is corrupt 
(see PALACE, 8 т [9]. But is it likely that the narrator 
in Esther should have known the Persian architecture 
so accurately when (see EsTHER, § 1) the book is in 
other respects so full of patentimprobabilities? A little 
experience of the ways of the scribes shows a better way 
out of the difficulty of the jns: That it is a parallel 
formation to m3, is a purely arbitrary theory. Much 
more probably i3 is a corruption of ez Н was an 


orchard (n33) of pistachio nut-trees that was meant (cp 
the ‘ garden of nuts ' [tix naz] in Cant. 611). 


The improbabilities of the story of Esther would 
become less striking, if we could recon- 
struct the original story, which the 
editor (aecording to a theory for which 
there seem to be analogies elsewhere in the OT) has 
converted as well as he could into a story of the Jews 
under Persian rule, whereas originally the story had 
reference to the period when the Jews were (it may be 
held) in captivity under the N. Arabian Jerahmeelites. 
The present writer sees reason to think that the books 
of Daniel and even Nehemiah (besides Judith and 
Tobit) have passed through a similar process. Into 
the details of this we cannot enter here (see Crit, Biè.). 

We may, however, point out (1) that 'Shushan habbirah’ 
(not a very probable phrase3), in all the places where it occurs, 
may very possibly have come from 'Cushan-hàrabbah '; (2) 
that пчол суро may be an editor's recast of [Syon] Буз, 
where ‘пух may be a correction of the corrupt word poy; (3) 
that ys Sax in the same verse may represent two corrupt 
forms of bwon (Że., the river of Jerahmeel, Ezekiel's * Chebar’ 


or rather ‘Barachel’ = Jerahmeel) The parallelism hetween 
Daniel on the banks of Ulai (?) and Ezekiel by the ‘river 


3. Present 
writer’s theory. 


1 М. Dieulafoy has constructed an imaginatively restored 
model of the palace of Artaxerxes Mnemon, which stands in the 
Louvre. 

2 ‘Le livre d'Esther et le palais d’Assuérus,’ A Z/, April-June 
1888, pp. 275-277. ; 

3 G. Jahn (Das B. Esther, 1901, p. 2) thinks that © read 
Tynfor avaa 
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Chebar (?)' has already been noticed by commentators. Parallels 
for the corruptions here assumed will be found in Crit. Bib. 

The result of accepting the theory referred to would be 
that we get in each case two documents instead of one— 
first the original narrative, in so far as it can be traced, 
which had to do with N. Arabia, and next, the edited 
and recast narrative, which shows the acquaintance, 
slight indeed, but genuine, of a much later Jew with 
Persian geography and history. If, then, we are 
tempted to criticise severely the historical errors in 
these books (Dan., Ezra-Neh., Esth. ) which have 
absorbed so much time with so little result, let us 
remember that, according to this theory, the editor had 
to make the best that he could of partly corrupt 
material, and that he is not to be judged by the standard 
of an original narrator. 

Cp Delitzsch, Par. 326, and Calwer Bib.-Lex.(2) 875 f. ; 
Loftus, Chaldea and Susiana, 3437 (1857); Mme. Jane 
Dieulafoy, La Perse la Chaldée et la Susiane; Relation de 
voyage (1887); M. Dieulafoy, Z’Acropole de la Suse roy 
Billerbeck, Уза (1893); Néldeke, Gesch. der Perser aus Tabari 
(1879), p. 58. See also Urar PR СА 


SHUSHANCHITES (N'22£3:5), Ezra 49 RV. AV 
SUSANCHITES. 


SHUSHAN-EDUTH (MTY WIH), Ps. уо title. 
See SHOSHANNIM. 


SHUTHELAH (bmc, an Ephraimite clan-name, 
Nu. 26357, (б 397, coytada [B], ӨшсоүсаАа [A v. 
39]. Boye. [А =. 40] согбаћа [FL]), ethnic Shuthal- 
hite, RV Shuthelahite (ЛП; ПП, v. 35, о coy- 
Tadael [B], -OsAat [FL], Boye. [A]. The name (see 
SHELAH) probably came from the Negeb, It should 
perhaps be inserted in Gen. 46204 with © (сортаћааш 
[AD] -0. [L]); see, however, EPHRAIM, § 12, n.r. 

It occurs twice in the much-edited genealogy of EPHRAIM 


[9.2., § r2], 1 Ch. 7 20-27; in v.2o/ (cw0adra [A v.20], -0. 
[B 2/.], -eAe [Da.b.mg., om. B* A v. 21], cov@adalau] [L]), and, 


again, in the corrupt form TELAH in c. 25 (П2Л,ӨаАе [A], -ees 
[B], аА -a [L]). 


SHUTTLE (298), Job 76. 
SIA (NI"D[Neh.]) or SIAHA (NIMD [Ezra]), the 


family name ofa company of (post-exilic) Nethinim. 
Ezra 244 (соуА [B], agaa [Avid.] rwsiov П.) = Neh. 747 
(agovra [В], cavouea [y], ооа [A], wwovov [L] = т Esd.529 
Sup, RV Sua (cova [B], соуса [A] wora [L]). 
The longer form of the name has probably arisen 
from a combination of two readings sy'o and лро; ср 
NEPHUSHESIM, Neh. 7532. 


SIBBECHAI, RV Sibbecai [225 COBPHYHC Or co- 
Bakyic [Jos. ; cp бі 28. 2118, 1 Ch. 204]), a Hushath- 
ite (or man of Hushah, a place apparently near 
Ephrath—7.e., Bethlehem = Beth-jerahmeel {Сһе. 12) 
renowned in popular tradition through his combat 
with a giant in the Philistine war (see SAPH); 
2 5. 2118 (oeBoya [В], ceBoyaer [A], coBekyi[L]), 
i Сһ. 204.  Crities (Wellh., Dr. Klost., Budde) 
agree in restoring his name in place of the corrupt 
MEBUNNAI (ex ruv vov [BA]: sapevi |L]) in 2 S. 
2327 : this is supported by several MSS of 65 (including 
© caBew), and by the parallel passage (1 Ch. 204; 
c oBoxa [B], со88. [А], eoBakx« [L.]), also by 1 Ch. 1129 
(coB[8]oxe: [BA], coBoxe [N], coBoxxd [L]). But we 
decline to follow Chronicles—1: Ch. 27 тт (тоЗохо [BA]; 
gaxext [L?)—when it makes Sibbechai commander of 
the eighth part of David's army. 


SIBBOLETH (nD), Judg. 126. See SHIBBOLETH. 


SIBMAH (M20; AV ЅнівмАН in Nu. 3238), 
or (masc. form) SEBAM (536. only Nu. 823; AV 
SIIEBAM ; Sam. n223U; usu. ceBama ; іп Nu. 323, 
eceBema [B], cemaBa [F]) a place beyond the 


See WEAVING. 


1 Ephrath in the Negeb is probably intended. See RAcHEL's 
SEPULCHRE, and note that in 1 Ch. 27 ті Sibbecai is connected 
with the Zerahites, 
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Jordan with extensive vineyards ; Reubenite, according 
to Nu. 3238 (cp v. 39 and Josh. 1319); Moabite, accord- 
ing to 15.168 / (caBama [Q in v. 9]), Jer. 4832 
(wcepHma [BN], we єрнмос [N*], acepHmalA]s 
caBama [Q]), a passage in a prophecy written, at 
any rate, long after the fall of Israel, Jerome (on Is. 
168) states that it was hardly 500 paces from Heshbon. 
Conder identifies it with the important site Simia, with 
tombs and ruined vineyard towers, 25 т. W. of Heshbon 
(P£FQ, 1882, p. 9). As Derenbourg has suggested, 
Sibmah may be referred to in MI 7. тз. 

The passage runs, ‘ And I settled therein (7.¢., in the conquered 
city of ATAROTH, g.v.) men of yaw.’ In the Jerus. Тага. 1t? 


is given for gay and лози. So also Schlottmann (ZDMG, 24 
259. Ср ZERETH-SHAHAR. d С 


SIBRAIM (D*?3D; ceBpam [В], сеф. [А], -paim 
[0], caBaperm [Q™], Pesh. reads ' Sepharvaim '), а 
city on the ideal northern border of Canaan (Ezek. 
4716), described in MT as lying between the territory 
of Damascus and that of Hamath. According to 
Cornill (see &) this definition belongs strictly to another 
city HELAM (g.v.), the name of which should be in- 
serted after Sibraim. It is more important, however, 
to notice that the original text, which has been redacted 
by an uncomprehending editor (cp TAMAR), probably 
referred (as also Nu. 341 f.) to the Jerahmeelite Negeb. 
The four names in the MT of Ezek. 47:16« will in this 
case represent Maacath, Rehoboth, Zarephath, Cusham 
(see MAACAH, REHOBOTH, ZAREPHATH). Nor could 
we hesitate to explain Helam (ob) as=Jerahmeel. Tf 
on the other hand we suppose the MT to give the 
original text, the difficult question arises, where is 
Sibraim to be placed? In accordance with his 
view of the ideal frontier as a whole, van Kasteren 
identifies Sibraim with Khirbet es-Sanbariyeh, 43 m. 
SSE. of Kh. Serádà (see ZEDAD), near the bridge of 
the Nahr Hasbani, on the road to Вапіаѕ (Rev. bib., 
1895, p. 31). The form Sanbariyeh, however, would 
rather (as van Kasteren himself remarks) point to a 
Hebrew form Sabbarim or Sibbarim. Nor is l'urrer's 
identification, which arises out of an opposite view of 
the situation of the frontier, less free from difficulty (see 
below) Sibraim was at any rate a place of importance, 
if we may accept Halévy's view (ŻA 2401 f.) that both 
Sibraim and Sepharvaim are identical with the Sabarain 
which was destroyed in 727 by Shalmaneser 1V. ac- 
cording to the Babylonian Chronicle discovered by 
Pinches (see SEPHARVAIM, and note the reading of 
Pesh. given above) Тһе objections are (т) the 
representation of р by š (which, however, is not an 
insuperable difficulty), and (2) the possibility of reading 
Samarain. See SAMARIA, SHALMANESER. 

[The conjecture of Furrer that Sibraim is the mod. Skau- 
meriya (ZDP 829) on the Е. side of the lake of Emesa, rests 


mainly on the doubtful reading cagapeq in some copies (e.g., 68, 
87) of the LX X.—w. к. s.] TRIG: 


SICCUTH (20), Am. 5 26. 
SICCUTH, SALMAH. 
See also Muss-Arnolt, Алдо. 2, 6th ser. [1900], 414-428. 


SICHEM (8509), Сеп. 126 AV, RV SHECHEM (qz... 
SICKLE (wD, 239). See AGRICULTURE, § 7. 


SICYON (cikywn? [NV], т Mace. 1523). Sicyon 
appears in the list of cities and countries to which 
‘Lucius, consul of the Romans’ (/.e., probably Lucius 
Calpurnius Piso, consul in 139 В.С.) wrote in favour of 
the Jews. We may infer that Jewish settlers and 
traders formed a considerable element in the population 
of the places named. Reference is made in the 
authorities to the extent of the Jewish Dispersion 
about this date (cp Orac. S7byll. 8271, müca бё yala 
céÜev maps kal тёта Ü&Xacca—i.c., about 140 В.С. 


See CHIUN AND 


1 The change from the early form Xexvóv or Seuvóv to the 
form Xuxvóv is dated by the coins to the time of Alexander the 
Great (Leake, Nui. Hell. 95). 
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See also the quotation to the same effect from Strabo 
in Jos. zz xiv. 72 and cp td. Б/у. Зз). Philo 
Judieus testifies to the wide diffusion of the Jewish 
race over the far East and Asia Minor, and after 
enumerating ‘Thessaly, Вогопа, Macedonia, .Yetolia, 
and Attica as regions in which Jews were plenteously 
scattered he adds Argos and Corinth, and ‘the most 
and the best parts of the Peloponnese’ (Leg. ad Caium, 
36, Mang. 2587, rà тАєїтта xal ёрста ILedomovvioov. 
Cp Philo, 7» Flaccum, 7, Mang. 2524). 

Sicyon was one of the most ancient cities of Greece, 
advantageously placed about 2 m. from the sea on a 
terrace over-looking a fertile plain on the S. shore of 
the Corinthian Gulf, about 18 m. W'. of Corinth. 
Though she could not rival Corinth, Sicyon next to that 
city was renowned for skill and industry in all kinds of 
manufacture (Strabo, 382). 


At an early date Sicyon hecame a flourishing home of plastic 
art (see Gardner, //amdbook of Greek Sculpture, 1190/.). The 
ancient wealth and importance of the town is attested by the 
large number of its coins still extant, dating from about the 
middle of the fifth century в.с. (usual type, a Chimera and 
flying wood-pigeon; see Head, ///st, Numm. 345 /). The 
destruction of Corinth by the Romans in 146 r.c. would tend to 
revive the commercial importance of Sicyon, more especially as 
Sicyon received an accession of territory thereby (cp Paus. 1.2 2). 
Nevertheless the town gradually sank into decay, even before 
the restoration of Corinth, and was burdened with debt (Cic. 
Kf. ad Aft. i. 199 i. 204 ii. 110); in the second century A.D. it 
was in a miserably decayed condition (Paus. ii. 7 1). 

ЖО, ЛУ: 


SIDDIM, VALE OF (DWD роу; Vg vallis 
silvestris; for @$ see below), the scene of the battle 
between the king of Sodom and Chedorlaomer (and 
their respective allies), Gen. 143810. Ft is said, as the 
text stands, to have been ‘ full (a conjectural paraphrase, 
see AV) of slime-pits,’ or rather of ' pits of bitumen’ 
(723; see BITUMEN), which proved fatal to two of the 
kings (see SODOM). 

In 143 the ‘vale of Siddim’ has the gloss, ‘that is, чол p’ 
(EV ‘the salt sea’). The notion is supposed to be implied that 
the ‘salt sea’ at a later time extended itself over the vale of 
Siddim where Sodom and Gomorrah stood. GADEL gives the 
strange rendering émi тр фараууа ту» &Avicjv "атту (eat) т} 
0&Aacca tav &Acv (c. 3; Тү kordas 7] алока, тт. 810). Theod., 
however, gave (according to Jerome ; see Field's Zer., n.) rov 
аЛар —i.e., DENS, ‘(the vale of)the Asherahs'; and B may 
once have had the same reading. This, however, can hardly be 
correct, nor is it satisfactory to keep the letters of M T, pointing 
ол, ‘the demons, with Renan (Z/isZ 1116), Wellhausen 
(GU! тоз), and Winckler (G7 2 33 тов),1 


If the view of Gen. 14 set forth elsewhere (Ѕором) is 
correct, the notion that the vale of Siddim has any 
connection with Sodom and contained pits of bitumen 
must be abandoned. The ‘vale of žassiddim' has most 
probably arisen bv corruption from Maacath-cusham— 
t.e., Maacah of Cusham. See Ѕором, § 6 (c). 

TOR. 

SIDE (ciàu [-ANV]), т Mace. 1523. А rich and 
flourishing seaport of Pamphylia, lving between the 
rivers Eurymedon (W. ) and Melas(1Z.). H was founded 
by the Cymzeans (Strabo, 667) and possessed a temple 
of Athena apparently of some celebrity.? Attaleia and 
Side were the two outlets for the products of Pamphylia. 
Side had close commercial relations with Aradus? in 
Phoenicia (cp Livy 3548, where the contingents of 
Aradus and Side form the left wing of the fleet of Antio- 
chus the Great, as those of Tyre and Sidon the right— 
quas gentes nulle unquam nee arte nec virtute navali 
«quassen!; see also id. 3723 f.) According to a 
tradition current at Side itself the town was of Hellenic 


l' The ‘Valley of Spirits,’ thinks Winckler, is a fictitious 
name derived from Babylonian mythology (G7 2 тов). 
. * Hence, on the interesting series of coins of Side, Pallas 
frequently appears. The coin-type or symbol of the town, 
playing upon its name, is the fruit of the pomegranate, which 
the Greeks called oi8y (see Hill, 7/andbook of Greek and 
Roman Cotns, 176). 

3 The name of Aradus occurs immediately after that of Side in 
the enumeration in 1 Macc. 15 23. 
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origin, but the Asiatic clements gradually asserted 
themselves, until, by the time of Alexander the Great, 
Greek was no longer spoken there, but a peculiar idiom 
which differed also from that of the neighbouring 
aborigines (Arrian, Axab. 126). This curious statement 
is borne out by the fact that a series of the coins of Side 
has the legend Xiógruór. supplanted by inscriptions in 
characters resembling the Aramaic which have never 
been deciphered with certainty (see W'addington, in 
Rev. Num., 1861, 13). 

After the defeat of Antiochus by the Romans, Side 
retained practical autonomy, and became one of the 
chief places of mintage on this coast. lts importance 
is indicated by the fact that the Attic tetradrachms of 
Side were allowed to circulate in Asia assimilated in 
value or tariffed with the cistophori which under ordinary 
circumstances were the only legal tender (Momms. Hist. 
Aon. Rom. 199). This coinage lasted a long time and 
is of astonishing abundance, perhaps owing to the fact 
that Side was the great mart in which the Cilician 
pirates disposed of their booty (Strabo, 664). It is, 
therefore, not surprising to find Side enumerated in 
1 Macc. 1523 as containing a strong Jewish element. 
Antiochus УП. (138-128 B.C.) owed his by-name Sidetes 
to the fact that he had been brought up at Side. 

Side continued to be a town of importance nnder the 
Empire, to which fact its coins testify in various self- 
laudatory epithets—Aa,urporárss, ‘splendid,’ évóó£ov, 
‘honourable,’ or wlorns pins ovugáxov 'Pwpaicv. 
Aspendus on the Eurymedon was her rival (Pol. 573), 
and later also Perga. Both Side and Perga claim the 
title mporn llauovMas. In fact, the ecclesiastical lists 
always separate Pamphylia into Pamphylia Prima under 
Side, and Pamphylia Secunda under Perga, although 
the civil organisation recognised but a single province 
(Rams. Hist. Geog. of A.M. 393). 


The remains of Side (now Æski Adalia) on a low peninsula 
are now deserted. Its two ports are silted up; its theatre is 
one of the largest and best preserved in Asia Minor (for de- 
scription and views, see Beaufort, A'axamania, 140 f) 


Ww. J. м. 

SIDON, SIDONIANS. (JUS; ОТЧУ; слом, 
c[e]iA wnio фогмікєс). For the early history, sce 

Et 1 PrnOENICIA. Ancient writers already 
руш ое explained 'fish-town' from sed (ms), 
‘to hunt,’ and in Phoenician also ‘to fish' (see Justin 
183) If we accept this, ‘Sidonians’ originally meant 
the fishing population oz fke coast; but perhaps we 
should rather derive the name from some tribal god 
Sid (7s), after whom both town and people were 
named. We do not indeed find any trace of a 
worship of Sid; but the gods Sid-melkart and Sid-tat 
are both met with (cp PricENICIA, $ 12). 

Sidónim, Sidonians, both (a) in Phoenician and 
Assyrian inscriptions and (7) often in OT, means the 

Pheenicians generally. 

бое un (a) Hiram ЇЇ, calls himself mélek 

© уйдө т. (ns qoo), ‘king of the Sidonians' 
upon a votive inscription, and Tyrian coins of the time 
of Antiochus IV. bear the legend /©зб ëm sidómim 
(oxis ex nx) ‘of Tyre, the metropolis of the Sidonians.' 
So too in Assyrian inscriptions Elulceus king of Tyre 
and suzerain of most of the Phoenician coast is called 
Lule, king of Sidon. Of course, we also find the 
narrower use of the term both on Phoenician coins and 
in Assyrian inscriptions. 

(^) In Gen. 49132 ‘Sidon’ is, not the town—which 
lies too far N.—but the Pheenician coastland, and 
in Judg. 187 the phrase ‘the manner of the Sidonians' 
refers to the unwarlike Phoenician traders. Ittobaal 
(see ETHBAAL, but also SOLOMON, $ 37) is called ' king 
of the Sidonians' in т K.163:, and Solomon (т K. 
56 [20]) admits the superiority of the ' Sidonians' to the 


1 Winckler also questions the explanation 'fish-town.! He 
supposes ‘Sidon’ to be a Semitised form of a pre-Phoenician 
name (4021 427). 
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Jews in the hewing of timber. In both cases the Phoe- 
nicians are meant. — ' Sidonians' as the name of a people 
must once have been as common as the ethnic names 
Moabite, Edomite, Ammontte, and the rest! Quite 
rightly, then, in Gen. 10:5, Canaan (=Syria, as in 
Amarna Tablets) is said to have two sons, Sidon (the 
Phoenicians) and Heth (the Hittites). Of these Sidon 
is the firstborn, because, as we now know, the Hittites 
did not penetrate into central Syria till the fourteenth 
century. ‘Afterwards,’ so the writer continues (v. 182), 
‘the tribes of the Canaanites spread themselves abroad’; 
v. 162 is admitted to be an interpolation (sce e.g., Dill- 
mann). The same use of ‘Sidonians’ is common in 
Greek literature. 

The Phoenicians are in Homer very often called SeSdveoe (72. 
6290; Od. 15 118=4 618), and their land Xedovin (77. 6 291 ; Od. 
13 205). True, Potvexes is also found (77 237437: ; Od. 13272, 
14288 // 15 415 /ў.). Both names occur together likewise in the 
celebrated verses concerning Menelaus’ wanderings (Od. 483 /.). 
The name of the zown Sidon is found in Od.15425. From 
the fact that Sidon, not Tyre, is mentioned we must not draw 
political conclusions as some have done ; through the influence 
of the ethnic name ‘ Sidonian' the name of Sidon was familiar 
1o the Greeks at an earlier time than that of Tyre, although the 
latter was then much the more important. 


Roman poets, too, frequently use ‘Sidonius’ (as a 
synonym for ‘Poenus’) in the sense of ‘ Phoenician’ 
(cp Ovid. Fast. 3108, etc. ). E. M. 

A king of Sidon has dealings with Zedekiah (Jer. 27 3), 
and Jewish prophets mention Sidon by the side of Tyre 
both in the Babylonian and in the Persian 


I period (Jer.47 4 Ezek.278 Joel 3[4] 4). 
references Unfortunately the ОТ references to Zidon, 


as well as to Tyre, often осепг in 
passages where corruption may with probability be 
suspected (so Cheyne; for instances sec MIZRAIM, 
TIRAS, ZAREPHATH).2 Whether the destruction of 
Sidon by Artaxerxes Ochus (351 B.C.) is really referred 
to іп 15. 23 т-14 (Duhm), 2410 (Cheyne), is also at any 
rate doubtful. The comparative revival of Sidon in 
later times is attested by Lk. 617 Acts27 a. 
A bishop of Sidon (‘a city of note,’ Eus. OS) attended the 
Council of Nicaa (325 A.D.) Again and again Sidon is men- 
tioned in the annals of the Crusades. Several 
4. Later times destroyed, it was for three centuries quite 
History, etc. insignificant till at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century it began ro recover under the 
Druse Emir Fakhr ed-Din. The present town of Saida contains 
about 15,000 inhabitants. The northern harbour still survives ; 
hut the large southern harbour was filled up by Fakhr ed-Din, 
to make it inaccessible to the Turks.? к. Ma S 17. 


SIEGE. ‘The proper term for ‘ besiege’ is the kal of 
sir (x) Dt.20:2 25.111 т K.1527 1617 201 2 K.624 /] 175 
189 24 r1 Is. 293 Jer. 214 322, usually followed by by or ow. 
The corresponding substantive is zds07 (37), Nah. 8 14, and the 
phrase ‘pa ag or ca пул is used to express the passive ‘to be 
besieged." ‘ps К\З is used in the same sense when applied to a 
city Dt. 2019 2 K.2110252 Jer.525. The Greek equivalents 


are moAcopxeiy (ёт), mepuxaÜ(Gewv. (єтї, ёр), тєркаӨттӨаа єтї, 
emexabyjcbar єтї, avykAe(ew, xapakobv éri, or dtaxafigew єтї, 
or kaÜUicew ётё. The Assyrian word is [2220 (esérw used of 
persons). 

The earliest pictorial representations of sieges and 
assaults of fortified towns come to us from ancient 


Egypt. Thus the tomb of Beni-ITasan 
1. Egypt; portrays a fortress of the Middle Empire 
Amarna and presents a vivid example of a siege. 
Tablets ; Like the Assyrians of a later time, the 


early Israel, Egyptians ‘advanced under cover of the arrows 

of the bowmen; and either instantly applied 
the scaling ladder to the ramparts or undertook the routine of a 
regular siege, in which case having advanced to the walls, they 
posted themselves under cover of testudos, and shook and 


1 For other OT evidence see Dt.39 Judg. 33 (= Josh. 13 4-6), 
106:2 т K. 11 533 Is. 232, etc. 

2 зу and чуу would easily arise out of an indistinctly written 
туо 

3 [From а series of newly-found Phoenician inscriptions it 
appears that Sidon consisted of at least two divisions, one of 
which was called p» Ds *Sidon-super-mare' (C. C. Torrey, 
JAOS, 23 (1902) 156% Ср the Eshmunazar inscription, 7. 16 
D pans ps (CIS 1 n. 3), and the Ass. form Asdud-immu (see 
Аѕнрор).] 
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dislodged the stones of the parapet.’ This they accomplished 
by means of what might be called a hand battering-ram, con- 
sisting of a long lance or pole with a strong metal point. In 
case the fortress resisted all attacks by scaling ladders and 
assaults by the hand-ram the testudo or pent-house would be 
employed, which concealed as well as protected the sappers who 
undermined the walls. This testudo was a rude framework 
covered with hides large enough to contain several men (Wilk. 
Anc. Egf.1242 f. and woodcut; Rosellini, Monumenti civili 
dell ' Egitto, 118). 

The Tell-el-Amarna despatches (1450-1400 В.С.) 
yield us but little information. ‘The Egyptian governor 
Rib-Addi, in repeated letters to the King of Egypt, 
compares himself to a ‘bird sitting in a snare’ (? cage, 
basket),! when besieged in Gebal by the hostile forces 
commanded by .Abd-Aiirta. We are reminded of 
Sennacherib’s phrase in the Taylor-cylinder in which he 
boasts that he had shut in Hezekiah ‘like a bird in a 
cage’ (col. 320). Rib-Addi addresses repeated pathetic 
appeals to the Egyptian sovereign to send him sabt (or 
amilati) masarta(-ti), ‘garrison troops’ (ep Heb. sg), 
and says (in another letter) that he remains helpless 
and inactive in his town and dare not pass outside the 
city gates (64, 7. 20 f.); but we have no details re- 
specting siege operations. 

When we come to the latter part of the thirteenth 
century B.C. (19th dyn.), however, the reign of Rameses 
IL. affords us interesting glimpses into the methods of 
siege and assault. The scenes are depicted in Lepsius’ 
Denkmaler, 3166. We have a representation of the 
storming of Dapuru (?), a fortress of the Heta. 

* This fortress, as we see, deviates somewhat from the ordinary 
style of building. Below, a battlemented wall surrounds an 
immense lower building which supports four towers, the largest 
of which has windows and balconies. Above the towers is seen 
the standard of the town, a great shield pierced through with 
arrows. . . In order to protect themselves from the shower of 
stones and arrows that the besieged pour down from above, the 
Egyptian soldiers advance under cover of pent-houses. Then 
ensues the actual storming of the castle by means of scaling- 
ladders. . . Some of the besieged let themselves down over the 
wall, more than one being killed in this attempt to escape' 
(Erman, Life in Auc. Egypt, 533). See fig. 4 in EGYPT. 

In the earliest periods of Israels history we do not 
read of regular siege operations. No attempts were 
made to capture cities save by assault, since the early 
nomad Hebrews did not possess engines of war or other 
appliances requisite for the regular reduction of a 
fortress. In capturing a city-fortress by direct assault, 
as in the case of Jerusalem which was stormed by 
David's warriors (2 5. 56-8, a very obscure passage),? 
there must have been enormous loss of life. Some 
skilful stratagem was sometimes resorted to by the 
besiegers, as a pretended retirement followed by an 
ambuscade (Josh. 84 f.) or a night-attack (Judg. 7 19 /-). 

It is doubtful how far the Assyrians resorted to the 
slow methods of siege in reducing the fortress-cities to 
subjection in the earliest period, viz., in 
the reign of Tiglath-pileser I. Even in 
the records of ASur-nasir-abal and Shalmaneser Il. we 
have no aecount of such operations, though the monu- 
ments portray them occasionally. Thus in describing 
the capture of Madara in the annals of ASur-nasir-abal 
(col. 2, 22 98 f., KB 189) we are only told; ‘The city 
was very strong (dandn damnis) Four walls (duráni) 
encircled it. I stormed the town; they feared my 
fearful weapons.’ In an earlier passage (col. 254) no 
details are furnished of siege-operations (in the capture 
of Amalu), and many other similar instances might 
be given. It is certainly probable that in a large 
number of cases regular siege operations were not 
carried on. These involved a considerable expenditure 
of time as well as of means and material. Engines of 
war, like chariots, were difficult objects of transport in 
a mountainous country. We have already had occasion 
to notice the passages in the annalistic inscriptions 


2. Assyria. 


1 See Winckler, XB v. 55 45-48, 6035, etc., 62137, 64347, 
848-10, etc. Atma tssurt ša ina {1501 turas a kilubi. With this 
expression cp Jer. 5 27. 


2 [See Crit. Б22.] 
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which record that chariots were left behind for this 
reason ( CHARIOT, $ 4). 

When we come to the records of Sargon II. (721-705) 
we have in his great triumphal palace-wall inseription 
a vivid account of his campaign against Merodach- 
baladan. This document (42268 f.), as well as the 
annals (where the defence of Dür-Athara is recounted, 
7j. 248 f. ), describesthe precautions taken by the besieged. 
Merodach-baladan flees from Babylon, his capital, 
takes refuge in the fortress of Dfr-Yakin, strengthens 
its walls, summons the neighbouring tribes to his 
assistance, and posts them before the great wall. He 
then dug out a trench of immense size, 200 cubits 
broad and 18 cubits deep, and filled it by cutting a 
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description of the operations against Urdamani, says 
that he blockaded him and deprived him of food and 
water (А 2168), and in another passage (cyl. col. 3109) 
refers to the warriors posted on the walls of the cities. 
These are, however, very slight details and bear 
reference to defence rather than attack. 

What these verbal descriptions omit is supplied to us in 
fair abundance by the monumental representations. “lhe 
accompanying figure of the siege of a eity by ASur-nasir- 
abal (fig. 1) furnishes the details which we require and 
enables us to realise the enormous slaughter which the 
storming of a fortress entailed. Another figure (fig. 2) 
portrays the siege of a town by Tiglath-pileser 111. 
Archers are depicted shooting at the walls from behind 


Fic. 1.—Siege-Operations by Assyrians. 


channel to the Euphrates (Triumph. Inse. //. 127 f). 
Having thus flooded a large area around the city with 
water, he broke the bridges. What follows is certainly 
somewhat obscure. Merodach-baladan is described as 
pitching his royal tent in the midst of this defensive 
lake ‘like a Zi» bird.’ In flamboyant style Sargon 
says that he (Sargon) transported his warriors over the 
flood 'like eagles.’ We may suppose that some rafts 
were constructed (see Winekler’s remarks in the Introduc- 
tion to his Aeidschriftterte, 34). The battle must have 
been fierce and murderous and the waters were stained 
with the blood of Merodach-baladan's warriors (7. 130). 
We read of no prolonged attempt to reduce Dür-Yakin 


Fic. 2.—Sharp-shooters behind Shelters. 


by regular approaches. Similarly, in the case of the 
fortress Dür-Athara, into which on another occasion 
Merodach retreated, defending it by means of a deep 
fosse, filled from the river Surappi (7. 248 f.), the 
siege operations were of brief duration, for we are told 
that the town was reduced before sunset (7. 252). 

In the Taylor-cylinder of Sennacherib (col. 32: f. 
KB29s) we read that the Assyrian general erected 
against Jerusalem ramparts (Za/sáni, probably ‘towers’) 
which effectually shut in the defenders of the city. 
Cp Rassam cyl., col 2 52. A£ur-bani-pal, in his 
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wicker screens, while the battering-ram is wielded below, 
and we behold the ghastly spectacle of captives impaled ad 
terrorem before the walls. To this horrible practice the 
inscriptions bear witness. "Thus ASur-bani-pal ( Rassam- 
cyl. col. 23 f.) in the account of his Egyptian campaign 
describes how his generals attacked the hostile cities of 
the Delta, hung the corpses of the rebels on stakes and, 
after having flayed them, placed thcir skins on the city 
walls. 

The monumental reliefs show that the usual course 
in storming a fortress was for the heavy-armed to 
advance first and with shield in hand to mount the tall 
ladders whieh were placed against the city-walls and 
reached almost to the summit of the latter. ‘The 
archers meanwhile from behind the protective screens 
made of wieker- or wood-work discharged arrows against 
the defenders on the walls and especially against the 
towers where the cnemy were concentrated. Doubtless 
fire was employed, and missiles covered with tow and 
resin or pitch would be hurled against anything com- 
bustible. Thus in the early Israelite episode (narrated 
in Judg. 946-49) we read that Abimelech and his followers 
cut down branches and set fire to the hold of the temple 
of El-Bérith into whieh the occupants of the tower of 
Shechem had betaken themselves. 1 

The historical books of the OT and occasional 
passages in the prophets enable us to supply a few details 
of the aneient siege-operations carried on in the wars of 
pre-exilian Israel. "Thus 2 S.11 furnishes some account 
of the siege of Rabbath Ammon, and it can be readily 
inferred that it lasted a considerable time. Оп the 
other hand there is no reference to any entrenchments, 
engines of war, or other siege operations or appliances. 
The Hittite Urian (g.v.) was simply slain bv a sortie 
executed by the Ammonites against Joab's beleaguering 
foree. Yet it can hardly be asserted that Israel by that 
time was not conversant with any other methods of 
warfare than night-attacks, surprises, feigned retreats or 
ambuscades. For in 2 5. 20:15, where the siege of Abel- 
beth-maacah is described, a mound or embankment 
(sdéeélih) is thrown up against the city. ‘This embank- 
ment stood in the intervening space between the principal 
wall and a smaller outer-wall (22). And we are 


1 [Оп the obscure word n'2s see HoLD ; and on the narrative, 
SHECHEM, ZALMON.] 
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apparently to understand that under the protection of 
this embankment, occupied probably by archers or 
engines o1 war, some of the Israelite troops were oc- 
cupied in undermining (so Ewald} or battering down 
the walls.! The passage shows that the Hebrews under 
Joab's energetic military guidance were beginning to 
make some progress in siege operations, not iniprobably 
under Phoenician influence. See FORTRESS, $ 2, and 
сро. 

When we turn to another important passage, in 
т К. 20, descriptive of the siege of Samaria by Benhadad 
( = Hadadezer, the Dad'idri of Shalmaneser's inscr. read 
by Winckler Dir'idri)? we find several elements that are 
obscure [see Crit. Bid.]. The account, moreover, is 
from two distinct sources (see Kittel). In v. 12 a word 
seems to have dropped out between yoy and the 
following vyacby. G read оѓкодоијсатє хйрака ' build 
a rampart’ or perhaps ' palisaded camp.’ The former 
seems here to be the meaning of ydpaé, which is also 
employed in a collective sense by Polybius (in the sense 
of ‘entrenched camp'). The omitted word, correspond- 
ing to this Greek word for ' rampart,' was in the original 
Hebrew text used by the © “sp (cp Dt. 2019 Heb. 
and 65) 'siege-works' or ‘lines of circumvallation.’ 
There is an alternative view, that the word to be supplied 
here is p ' battering-rams' ; but this has no basis of 
support in the (5, and is only plausibly sustained by the 
use of the phrase by cy in Ezek. 42 in connection with 
the word mas. Over these lines of entrenchment, within 
which Benhadad and his Syrian troops thought them- 
selves secure, Ahab made a desperate sally with 7000 
men and utterly routed the enemy. 

The importance of the military embankment (5556) for 


siege operations may be clearly discerned in the monu- 


NS OE RE 


Fic. 3.—Wheeled Turret with Ram. 


5 


mental reliefs. The abbp was constructed of earth and 


stones and might even reach almost to the level of the 
confronting fortress-wall Sometimes a path paved 
with bricks or tiles was formed on this rampart and 
upon this lofty six-wheeled movable turrets, carrying 
bowmen on the summit, and provided with a powerful 


1 Heb. npn brand rmen, Ewald regards Сл? as 
denom. verb from nav ‘hole,’ and is followed by Böttcher and 
Thenius. Œ, however, render, ёроодсау (L éveróovy), which leads 
Wellhausen and Klostermann to restore casn (cp Prov. 248 
Jon. 14), ‘were meditating to overthrow, etc.'—a weak meaning. 

2 [To reference in BENHADAD, $ т, add now АЛА Т\З) 1 25о.] 
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battering-ram, were driven down the paved slope against 
the hostile wall or tower. Some of these movable rams 
(fig. 3), mounted on wheeled conveyances, were of much 
smaller size, “These possessed a powerful head or spur, 
shaped like a ram's head, and the body of the convey- 
ance was framed of thick planks which afforded pro- 
tection to the warriors inside against the arrows and 
stones discharged by the defenders of the besieged city. 
The more simple and primitive contrivances, consisting 
of long beams or poles with metal heads (such as tlie 
ancient Egyptians used, see above), which were driven 
by hand only against the lower portions of the walls, 
were employed even as late as in the days of Shal- 
maneser 11. (middle of gth cent. B.c.), and even іп 
the days of Nebuchadrezzar, if we can trust the details of 
Ezekiel's portrayal of his operations against Tyre, 269 
(see below). The larger movable towers with powerful 
rams may be found depicted on the monuments of ASur- 
nasir-abal. Billerbeck thinks that they must have been 
employed at a much carlier period to reduce the 
enormous walls of strongholds that were erected in 
Babylonia as far back as 3000 B.C.! 

As we approach the close of the regal period in 
Hebrew history the methods adopted by the Assyrians 
became familiar to Israel. ‘hus the 
word for battering-ram, 4àr, is several 
times employed by Ezekiel (42, 21 27 [22]). 
We cannot, however, lay stress on the details of 2 Ch. 
2615 in which it is recorded that King Uzziah placed 
catapults or balliste (тузуп, see ENGINE) for discharg- 
ing stones and darts on the towers of Jerusalem. 
Probably the passage reflects the tradition as to defen- 
sive apparatus in a besieged town of the early Greek 
period (зоо B.C.). Certainly catapults were employed 
by the Assyrians for discharging stones and darts at the 
defenders in the days of Uzziah, and it is possible that 
Israel was familiar before 750 В.С. with these military 
engines ; but we have no mention of them in pre-exilian 
literature. In Jer. 66 reference is made to one of the 
characteristic accompaniments of a siege, viz., the 
destruction of trees. — Fruit-trees are here not specifically 
mentioned, but all the trees whose wood served for 
palisades or hurdles, as shelters for the archers or as 
timber for the pent-houses. That the Hebrews, like 
the Assyrians, emploved the services of slingers (see 
SLING) in sieges is clearly shown by 2 K. 82s. 

In Ezek. 42 we have an enumeration of the various 
forms of siege-work to be depicted on the tile in which 
the central figure represents Jerusalem itself. Around 
it are placed the rampart (Zye&) and the embankment 
(sa/é7i#),  Encampments are to be made and battering- 
rams erecteaG on every side. It is quite evident that 
these clear and definite features have been derived from 
the prophet's acquaintance with the military operations 
of Nebuchadrezzar’s armies. A fresh and vivid detail 
should be noted in Izek. 268 in the prophecy against 
TYRE (g.v.). Nebuchadrezzar will besiege Tyre. The 
embankments will be cast up and the estudo reared 
against her. Kraetzschmar, however, doubts the render- 
ing of szwzá by testudo, and prefers to regard it as 
meaning the high shield carried by the Babylonian 
soldiery, under whose protection they undermined the 
walls. 1р favour of this view he cites Delitzsch, Beiträge 
zur Assyr. 3175. Inv. д the doubtful words \%2р то 


3. Later pre- 
exilic Israel. 


probably refer to the battering-ram, and we should 
render with Cornill, ‘And his battering-ram he places 
against thy walls and thy towers he demolishes with his 
lances.’ 

The Books of Maccabees throw some light on the 


1 See ‘ Fortress-construction in the Ancient East,’ by Colonel 
Billerbeck in Der alte Orient, no. 4 (Leipsic, 1902). The 
resent writer much regrets that this careful study came into 
n hands too late for him to utilise in the article FoRTREss. 
Billerbeck gives a ground-plan (16) of the ancient fortress of 
King Gudea (about 3000 в.с.) inscribed on a stc ne slab preserved 
in the Louvre. 
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siege operations of the second century В.С. 1а the 

+: siege of Mt. Zion described in х Mace, 
T 651 f. we read of stations to shoot from 
and Josephus (BeNoordces, probably embankments, 


ni»»5) and engines of war for the dis- 


charge of fire-brands (mvpofóXa) and stones (M00/3óXa), 
as well as скортідіа which seem to have been a smaller 
kind of скортіоѕ or great cross-bow (called also уастра- 
gérys 'stomach-bow').! Lastly we have slings (see 
SLING). Engines were also constructed by the besieged to 
repel these attacks. In the days of Simon the Maceabee 
strongholds were erected in Judæa ‘fortified with high 
towers, great walls, gates, and bars’ and well pro- 
visioned. In x Macc. 1843 we read that Simon 
besieged Gaza and invested it with intrenched camps 
and brought a particular engine called ёАётоМм (or 
‘city taker’) to bear against the city, and battered one 
of the towers and eaptured iit, ‘The occupants of the 
6\ётоћ then leaped into the city and there was a great 
commotion in the city and the inhabitants rent their 
clothes and went on the walls with their wives and 
children and cried with a loud voice beseeching 
Simon.’ 

This ёХ\ётоМм was invented by Demetrius Poliorcetes 
in the siege of Salamis in Cyprus in 306 B.C. lt was a 
tower 120 feet high and measured бо feet laterally. It 
was carried on four wheels, each 12 feet in diameter, 
was divided into nine stories, and was manned by 
200 soldiers, who moved it by pushing the parallel 
beams at the base (W'arre-Cornish). An even larger 
machine was employed at the siege of Rhodes in the 
following year, pyramidal in shape and with iron plates 
on the three sides. 

The use of s/ings in sieges to which 2 K. 825 1 Macc. 
65: bear witness was also characteristic of the Roman 
period of domination. When Sabinus the Ronian pro- 
eurator was besieged by the Jews, the attackers used 
slingers as well as archers (Jos. «1n. xvii. 102) and they 
were also employed by Pompey with considerable etfect 
when he besieged Aristobulus in Jerusalem (Jos. A7 
i. 79). This siege was memorable for the enormous 
labour involved in filling up not only the ditch in front 
of the М. side of the temple, but the deep valley as well. 

Josephus in his De Bello Judaico furnishes abundant 


material for detailed description — though not in- 
frequently exaggerated?—of a Roman siege. Especially 
interesting are the vivid particulars, derived from 


personal experience, of Vespasian's operations against 
the naturally strong fortress of Jotapata (7 iii. 7 4. ). 
Hurdles were formed of the wood cut down from the 
mountains for the protection of the soldiers in the con- 
struction of the embankment. Meanwhile the Jews 
hurled darts and stones at the troops so engaged. 
Vespasian, on the other hand, set up 160 engines which 
discharged javelins, stones a talent in weight, arrows, 
and fiery missiles, and thus made the walls untenable by 
the defenders, when they came within range.  Sallies, 
however, were made from the walls, the hurdles dragged 
away, and the workers at the embankment killed. ‘The 
attempt made by Josephus to raise the height of the 
city walls was carried out, in spite of the vollevs of 
missiles, by the ingenious expedient of covering fixed 
piles with raw hides from newly killel animals, which 
owing to their moisture were proof against fire. Another 
device, to neutralise the shock of the battering ram, 


1 See Warre-Cornish, Concise Dict. of Greek and Roman 
Antigg., * Tormentum,' 636 б. 

2 E, B] iii 723. 

3 This battering-ram (7 iii. 7 19, 88 214 Z£) was far more formid- 
able than the rams employed by the Assyrians described above, 
and propelled hy different means. It was a vast beam of wood 
like а vessel's mast, with a thick piece of iron at the head and 
swung in the air by ropes passing over its centre and suspended 
like a balance in a pair of scales from a second beam supported 
by other beams passing on both sides of the second like a cross. 
This battering-ram was then pulled by a great numher of men 
with united force. In order to protect them it was cased with 
hurdles all over the upper part, secured with skins. 
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consisted in letting down sacks of chaff to meet the 
impact ($ 20). As an effective mode of defence scald- 
ing oil was poured upon the Roman soldiers and 
penetrated within their armour. 

We have no space to describe further the varied ex- 
pedients in offence and defence in this memorable siege, 
nor to recount other phases of warfare that present 
themselves either in the investment of Gamala or in the 
operations carried on by Titus around Jerusalem. These, 
like the account of the siege of Alesia in Cæsar, de Bell, 
Gall, 768-89, belong to classical rather than biblical 
archeology, 

The ethics of ancient warfare are almost universally 
conspicuous by their absence. The religious sanetion of 
5. Novethics hérem (sce BAN) was given to wholesale 
slaughter which the Hebrews like other 
Semites ruthlessly intlicted on the captured 
inhabitants (Joshua, passim, 1 S.1533 2 S. 82; ep 2 К. 
812 1516 Hos. 14: [1316] Am. 1:13. Also see Stone of 
Mesha, /. 17). Even the deuteronomic legislation made 
it incumbent (Dt. 2013) that every male inhabitant of a 
town that resisted should be put to the sword, but 
women, children, and cattle should be carried away as 
captives. Assyrian monuments depict the terrible clos- 
ing scenes of the tragedy of a captured town. Mothers 
and maidens on the walls are portrayed with dishevelled 
hair and outstretched hands praying for mercy. But 
mercy was scant. — A&ur-nasir-abal, after storming a 
mountain stronghold, boasts that he cut off the heads 
of 260 warriors and built them up into a pyramid (col. 
164). In the capture of Hulai 3000 prisoners were 
burnt (4 108) The strong fortress of Tela with three 
encireling walls received a fearful punishment. Many 
prisoners were burnt. Others were deprived of hand, 
arm, nose, cars, or eyes. The Assyrian boasts that he 
erected a column of writhing agony (4 118). Boys and 
girls were burnt in the flames (col. 2:). That all the 
survivors became slaves was the natural outcome of 
universal custom. Walls were razed to their foun- 
dations, the city totally demolished, while cattle and 
valuables were carried off as spoil The fruit.trees 
around the city were utterly destroved by the invader. 
Thus Tiglath.pileser III. in describing his operations 
against Chinzer (Rawl. Nimrud-iuse. H., 67, 24) Says, 
(isu) Кїгї (isu) musukkani ša dih dúrišu akisma išten ul 
ezib; ‘The plantations of palm which abutted on his 
rampart I cut down, not a single one did I leave.’ 
Though Elisha recommended a like course in the war 
against Moab (2 K.3:9) the growing humanitarian 
spirit gradually broke into the old ruthless tradition of 
hérem, The fruit-trees around the city were to be 
spared (Dt. 2019.) Vet the old spirit of warfare still 
remained in full force (vv. 13-17), especially in reference 
to Canaanite towns. But this was after all a trait of 
the.dead past. Greater mercy was to be shown in wars 
with more distant peoples (zc. 11-15). And this growing 
spirit of humanity is reflected in the conduct of Simon 
the Maccabee towards the inhabitants of Gaza (Gazara), 
an episode already narrated ($ 4). In response to their 
entreaties he becomes reconciled. 

The duration of a siege varied with the resisting 
power of the walls and its defenders as well as the strict- 
ness of the investment, Other factors 
co-operated, such as the provisions stored 
in the city and the water-supply. Disease 
also might aecelerate the end. The siege of Samaria 
lasted more than two years. The siege of the island 
of ‘Tyre by Shalmaneser IV. and Sargon IT. lasted 
probably five years, and by Nebuchadrezzar thirteen 
years (unsuccessfully). Of the great straits to which a 
prolonged siege reduced the inhabitants we have a vivid 
portraiture in 2 K. 625 Ezek. 410 11 51011 Jer. 199 Lam. 
220 Dt. 2853. Cp the language of Lk. 2123 7. 

O. C. W. 

SIEVE (1735, Ат.99|; NI, Is. 8028+) and SIFT 
(ciNIAz(). Lk. 22 з. See AGRICULTURE, $ то. 
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SIGN, SIGNS 
SIGN, SIGNS. 1. D), and 2. MIN, ‘oth. 


See ExsiGNS, § ra c. For ‘signs’ in phrase DnS) nini 
стреа кої répara, see WONDERS ; also GosPELs, $ 137 fF. 

3. 105, рууйн) Елек. 39 15 Јег. 3121 2 K.2317. See col. 
2978 (е). 

4. гхе?, nas, Jer. 61, RV ‘signal.’ 
See CASTOR AND POLLUX. 


nes, 


5. rapárnuos, Acts 28 11, 
6. onuetoy. See above, 2. 
For ‘the twelve signs’ (mors, 2 К. 235 EVmg., and тч, 
ob 88 32 AVmg., RVmg. ‘signs of the Zodiac’), see MAZzALOTH, 
IAZZAROTH, STARS, $ 34. 

SIGNET (DMN, 20tham ; 


Чора; бактфМмо$). See RING. 


SIHON (MD, ID; сном [BAF], сом [L]) а 
king of the Amorites, in the time of the early Israelites. 
There are serious problems arising out of the accounts 
of Sihon. Our object must be, first, to give a sketch 
of the traditions in their present form, and to state the 
position of previous critics as to their historical value, 
and next, to point out the great simplification of the 
whole question produced by the application of a keener 
criticism to the text of the narratives. 

Sihon is represented in the traditional text as a king 
of the Amorites beyond the Jordan, whose dominion 

i The tra. eo bounded by the Jabbok on the N., 
ditional tart. 07 the Arnon on the %5., and by the 
Jordan on the W., and extended east- 
wards to the desert (Judg. 1122). According to Josh. 
123 1327, however, it also included the ARABAH [g.v] 
between the Jabbok and the sea of Galilee (called 
Chinnereth or Chinneroth), and in Josh. 1321 the five 
kings of the Midianites killed by the Israelites (Nu. 318) 
are called ‘princes of Sihon’ (сєоу В], enwp [А]). 
When Israel asked leave of this Amorite king to pass 
through his land, in order to reach the Jordan and 
invade Canaan, he refused it, and took the field against 
them, but was defeated and slain at Jahaz (Nu. 2121-24 ; 
Dt. 226-36; Judg. 1119-22). The Israelites took Heshbon, 
Sihon’s capital, and with it all the territory between the 
Jabbok and the Arnon. OG [g.v. | and his kingdom they 
also conquered, and so, as it would appear unintention- 
ally, they became the masters of the whole of the trans- 
Jordanie region called, in the wider sense, Gilead (see 
GILEAD, $ 3). The northern part —the former kingdom 
of Og—was given to half Manasseh, the southern to 
Gad and Reuben. From Nu. 2127-30 Josh. 1825 Dt. 
236 it is inferred that Sihon ‘had crossed the Jordan, 
and driving Moab southwards over Arnon and Ammon 
eastwards to the sources cf the Jabbok, had founded a 
kingdom for himself.'! "The extraordinary negotiations 
described in Judg. 1114-27 are based upon the asserted 
fact that the territory between the Jabbok and the Arnon 
originally and properly belonged to Ammon. The 
Ammonites sought in vain to conquer their ancient 
territory from the Israelites, and in 1 K.419 we find 
one of Solomon’s prefects ruling over ‘the land of 
Gilead, the country of Sihon king of the Amorites and 
Og the king of Bashan.’ 

The circumstance that neither J nor P mentions the fight with 
Sihon has suggested to Meyer (ZAT 5 36 /7:) and Stade (GIT 
1117) that the fight with Sihon can have formed no part of the 
original tradition, and arose out of a misunderstanding of the 
old. song in Nu. ‘21 27-30. Their objections are noticed and 


replied to by Kittel (4752. 2228-231) and by G. A. Smith (ZG 
561), but not altogether conclusively. 


The redactors and editors of the already corrupt 
Hebrew texts have ventured to alter the historical and 
geographical details in accordance with 
their own inaccurate ideas; but they 
use their liberty so conscientiously that 
it is almost always possible in a greater or less degree 
to discern the true text underlying the false. Og the king 
of the Amorites was really Адар king of the Arammites or 
Jerahmeelites ( = Amalekites), and the region occupied 
by his branch of the Jerahmeelite race was called 
Cushan—7.e., the N. Arabian Cush, which adjoined 


1 G. A. Smith, HG 557 /. 
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Missur or Musri. This ' Cushan' (jenz) was miswritten 
Sibon. Whether the capitell of the land was called 
‘Ideshbon’ (pawn) or ‘Heshmon’ (peen) may be 
doubtful. There are traces of a clan called agin or the 


like (cp Hashabiah, Hashubah) as well as of one called 
pen (cp Heshmon, Husham). ‘That the five kings of 


the Midianites should be called ‘ princes of Sihon ' (Josh. 
1321) need not surprise us. ‘Their names are based on 
the three ethnic names Jerahmeel, Zarephath, and 
‘Arab ; it is not more wonderful that such personages 
should be connected with Cushan than that Balak, a 
son of Zippor (Z.e., a Zarephathite), should be introduced 
to us as king of Missur (‘ Moab,' in Nu. 224, etc., as 
often, is iniswritten for ' Missur'), and that these kings 
should be called * Midianites' harmonises with the fact 
that Balak king of Missur (* Moab ') is closely connected 
with the elders of Midian.! Тһе reconstruction, 
whether partial or complete, of all the other Sihon 
passages would occupy too much space here (sec Crit. 
Bib) Suffice it to say that the view of IZ. Meyer, 
Stade, Bacon, and the Oxf. Mex. that Nu. 2126 is ап 
editorial insertion arising out of a misunderstanding of 
the song which follows scems fully justified. The song 
itself, in a revised form which probably approaches the 
irue text somewhat more nearly than earlier revisions, 
appears to run thus :— 

270 Let the castle of Heshbon be built, 

Let the city of Cushan he established ! 

28 Fora fire burned Heshhon, 
A flame the city of Cushan, 
It devoured the cities of Missur, 
It consumed the citadels thereof. 
Wo to thee! [О people of] Missur, 
Thou art undone, О people of Cusham! 
He has given up his sons as fugitives, 
(\ елд), Jerahmeel his daughters into captivity. 
Cushan as far as Rimmon has perished, 
Missur as far as Naphtoah is desolate.2 
The criticism of Judg. 1112 # given elsewhere (JEPHTHAH, $$ 
3, 5) may be here reaffirmed, so far as it asserts that the narrative 
has been editorially recast, and in particular that the account of 
Jephthah's message to the king of Ammon (?) must originally 
have referred to the compact hetween Laban and Jacob or 


Israel (Gen. 3144-54). But the theory that poy has often 
arisen out of pony or byen, taken in connection with the 


view of the earlier tradition respecting Moses suggested elsewhere 
(see Moses, 8 18), suggests a better key to the problem. ‘he 
Og-story itself (see OG) did not originally have Hauran for its 
scene ; this naturally suggests а more radical treatment of the 
Sihon-narrative. On the statement in 1 K. 4 19 (MT and (5), 
which Kuenen wrongly supposed to confirm the tradition of an 
Amorite king Sihon, see С77/. Bib. Solomon’s twelve prefects 
(as the original text must have stated) were most probably 
placed over the Israelite territory in the Jerahmeelite Negeb ; 


see SOLOMON, § 6, n. т. 
See Kuenen, 77. 7. 18516 f [1885], E. Meyer, ЛАТИ 


5 36-52 [1885]. "T SEC 
SIHOR (VIN), Josh.133 AV, RV SHIHOR (0.0.). 
Cp also EGYPT, RIVER OF, and NILE. 


SILAS, SILVANUS. Silvanus (in this form of the 
name) is mentioned only four times in NT. In 
т "Thess. 1: 2 Thess.11 he appears as 
оши joint author, along with Paul and 
Timothy, of the respective epistles; according to 
2 Сог. 1:9 he preached the Gospel in Corinth along 
with the same two; according to 1 Peter (S12) that 
Epistle was written ‘through’ (0:4) Silvanus. 
Silas (in this form of the name) is met with only in 


29 


30 


1 Either the large ethnic term ‘ Midian’ covers the smaller 
one of * Jerabmeel ' (or ‘Zarephath’), or more probably pan is 
written in error for 82 (Missur) ; cp Joel 3[4] 4, |1775) ^5, where 


prs may come Home n ‚ а correction of чу, and the poem in 


Is. 23, where both sy and pa'y are the scribe's errors for msi 
the oracle being concerned with Missur. In Nu. 227 (MT and 
45) ‘elders of Moab’ and ‘elders ‘of. Midian’ are mentioned 
side by side; pma apparently comes from Ds and this from 
"Уо (the original reading out of which 2N15 sprang). 

2 See Crit. Bib. The last line seems to baffle Prof. Sievers 
(Metrische Studien, 2411). But Pesh.’s reading 4232 (see 
MEDEBa) might have suggested the remedy. Ср 3235 mw 
(Ps. 65 13 [12], &e., BSD nw. 
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Acts 1522-185. At the council of Jerusalem he is 
chosen along with Judas Barsabas to accompany Paul 
and Barnabas in name of the primitive church to 
Antioch and there deliver the letter enibodying the 
apostolic decree which at the same time is to be com- 
municated by word of mouth also (152227) After 
some time so spent they return to Jerusalem (1532 f. ). 
In connection with their appearance in Autioeh they are 
called ‘prophets’ (po$ rat) ; when chosen at Jerusalem 
they are referred to as ' chief men among the brethren’ 
(dvdpes dryobuevot év rots ddeXots) ; 153222. 

After the separation of Paul and Barnabas in con- 
sequence of the difference about John Mark before the 
second missionary journey, Paul makes choice of Silas 
to take the place of Barnabas as his companion (1540). 
The next mention of Silas is in connection with the 
incidents at Philippi when heand Paul wereapprehended, 
beaten at the instance of the Roman authority, and 
cast into prison. It is described how as they prayed 
aloud at midnight they were miraculously delivered and 
how they baptised the gaoler and his family. When 
orders came to let the prisoners go, Paul claimed 
for himself and his companion their privileges as 
Roman citizens, thus compelling the magistrates to 
come in person and beg them to leave the city (1619-40). 

In connection with the sojourn in Thessalonica it is 
recorded of Silas that he took part in the successful 
missionary work there; and after a tumult was escorted 
out of the town by the Christians there on his night 
journey with Paul towards Вегова (174-102). In Berca 
with Paul he was again successful in the synagogue. 
Along with Timothy (of whom there has been no men- 
tion by name since 163) Silas remained in Bercea whilst 
Paul, in consequence of a tumult, was brought by the 
Christians to Athens (17 102-154). "These bring back a 
message from Paul begging Silas and Timothy to join 
him as soon as possible, he awaiting their arrival there 
(1715516). But it is not until after he has gone on 
to Corinth that they actually come up with him (185). 

The question whether by the two forms of the name 
the same person is denoted is one which niust be 

2. Possible determined mo by the contents of ms 

: д passages in which they respectively occur ; 

identity. : E: 

the mere suggestion of a person having 
two names does not in itself create any difficulty (8 7). 

(a) It is in agreement with 2 Cor. 119 that, as we read 
in Acts185, Silas and Timothy rejoin Paul in Corinth. 

(^) According to т Thess. 3:/.5, Paul, before the 
composition of т Thess., sent Timothy from Athens to 
'Thessalonica. According to this we shall have to 
assume at all events a hiatus in Acts. If, as we read 
in Acts 185, Timothy first rejoined Paul not at Athens, 
but at Corinth, then if he was to be sent by Paul from 
Athens to "Thessalonica he must first have again made 
the journey to Athens from Corinth along with the 
apostle. 

Of any such break in Paul's sojourn in Corinth, however, we 
find no trace in Acts 181.187. Moreover, it is impossible to 
assign the journey to Athens to a later date; for, according to 
Acts 18 184-22 Paul's route from Corinth leads him directly hy 
way of Ephesus to Syria. The third missionary journey is not 
to be thought of in this connection ; for in it the apostle came 
to Macedonia first, proceeding afterwards to Hellas (Acts2014; 
whether to Athens or no is not at all said), whilst according to 
1 Thess. 2 18 8 4 he had not been in Thessalonica again before 
tlie letter was composed. 

Unless we are prepared to assume that a journey of 
Paul from Corinth to Athens has been omitted, the 
only alternative is to seek for the lacuna in what we are 
told concerning Timothy (and Silvanus), and suppose 
somewhat as follows. While Paul was still in Athens 
(Acts 17 16-34), not afterwards when he was in Corinth, 
he was joined from Bercea by Timothy, whom he then 
sent (from Athens) to "Thessalonica, As for Silvanus, 
it is not necessary to suppose even a lacuna, if we 
conjecture that his meeting with Paul did not occur at 
Athens but only after Corinth had been reached. But 
if in Acts the arrival of Timothy at Athens is left un- 
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mentioned and the journeys of Timothy and Silvanus 
are always represented as having been made together, 
there is also the other possibility that Silvanus joined 
Paul along with Timothy while the apostle was still in 
Athens. Only, in that case, when Timothy set out from 
Athens for Thessalonica Silvanus must have been sent 
off somewhere else, as we find Paul saying that the 
journey of Timothy to Thessalonica had for its con- 
sequence that he himself was left in Athens alone. “The 
plural in т Thess. 3r f. ‘we thought it good to be left 
behind at Athens alone and sent ‘Timothy’ seems to 
alow the supposition that Paul remained in Athens 
along with Silvanus; but the singular in 85 ‘I... sent’ 
shows that this is excluded. 

It is to be emphasised that the introduction of a coming of 
Timothy (and Silvanus) to Paul in Athens is quite contrary 
to the view of Acts; for according to 1716 Paul awaits both in 
Athens, yet in point of fact (185) they do not reach him till 
he is in Corinth and this last circumstance is stated in such 
a form as makes the meeting there entirely the result of the 
apostle’s injunction recorded in 17 15. 16 however, the student 
is prepared to accept the assumption of ‘the one lacuna or the 


other in Acts as above, there is nothing to hinder the identifica- 
tion of Silas with Silvanus. 


Weizsäcker (Ap. Zeitalter, @ 256, ET 1292 f.) never- 
theless doubts the identification. He thinks that 
the companion of Paul was Silvanus but 

3. Two i 

distinct that the composer of Acts substituted for 

him Silas, a member of the primitive church, 
persons? |. ^ 4 à F 

with a view to expressing by this means 
also the connection of Paul with Jerusalem. It is 
correct to say that this tendency really is at work in 
Acts (See ACTS, § 4; CORNELIUS, § 5; (COENGIL, 
$$ 6, 10). In point of fact one can very easily find 
cause for bringing it into requisition in the case of Silas 
when regard is had to the parallel case of Barnabas. 

Silas is Paul's companion on the second missionary journey 
as Barnabas was оп the first. Now we find Barnabas figuring 
in Acts11 19-26 as the emissary of the primitive church who is 
charged by it with the task of inspecting the first Gentile 
Christian church at Antioch and who fetched Paul from Tarsus 
to Antioch. Not only is this difficult to reconcile with the 
known independence of Paul; it is also excluded by the order 
of the provinces, Syria and Cilicia, to which, according to Gal. 
121, Paul hetook himself after his first visit to Jerusalem. As, 
then, in Acts, for the first period of his activity Paul is placed 
under the guiding hand of Barnabas, so also is it possible to 
conceive that under the influence of the same tendency he has 
assigned to him a companion from Jerusalem for the second 
missionary journey, a companion who shall be the guarantee that 
in the missionary activity of the apostle the connection with 
Jerusalem shall not be lost. The same composer in fact in 
21 20-26 goes so far as to affirm that Paul, on the last occasion 
of his coming back to Jerusalem, took upon himself a Nazirite 
vow and fulfilled it in order to prove with all publicity the 
completeness of his adherence to the Mosaic law. As against 
this see Acts (8 7, 11 end). In particular, in 164 a main 
business of the second missionary journey is represented as 
having been that of communicating and inculcating the decree 
which we are told had heen arrived at in the Council of Jerusalem. 
(As against the historicity of this decree, see Counei., § 11.) 
For such a purpose Silas must have seemed a singularly suitable 
companion for Paul, as along with Judas Barsabas he had heen 
the messenger solemly charged by the primitive church to carry 
the decree to Antioch. 

All this, however, supplies no compelling reason for 
assuming a substitution of the Jerusalem Silas for a 
companion of Paul not belonging to Jerusalem who 
was named Silvanus. Precisely by the instance of 
Barnabas ought we to be put on our guard against too 
far-reaching critical operations, That Barnabas was a 
prominent missionary companion of Paul is assured by 
Gal. 219, and that he was a Jew—a Jew in fact who 
notwithstanding all his daily intercourse with Paul had 
nevertheless not as vet succeeded in freeing himself 
from the yoke of the law—is shown by Gal. 213. This 
being so, Paul can very well be supposed to have 
selected also a second Jew—Silas, to wit—for a travelling 
companion. Had Silas really been the bearer of the 
decree of the council, Paul assuredly would not have 
done so; it must be remembered, however, that no 
such decree was ever made and, least of all, carried to 
Antioch. Н is possible to recognise the tendency of 
Acts, spoken of above, to represent Paul as in con- 
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nection with Jerusalem by means of his companion 
Silas, and yet, to decline to be shut up to the supposition 
that this tendency brought about the substitution of this 
Silas in the place of another companion of the apostle ; 
it is enough to discern the error and the tendency of 
Acts simply in its representation of the Silas who 
actually did accompany Paul as a prominent person 
in the primitive church and, in partieular, as guarantor 
of the apostolie decree. 

That the companion of Paul was a Jew is presupposed not 
only by the composer of Acts as a whole, inasmuch as he 
represents Silas in 17 10 (2-4) as coming forward in synagogues 
and also (16 3) represents circumcision as being necessary in a 
companion of Paul (in the case of Timothy), but also by the 
author of the ‘we '-source (see Acts, 8 т, 9 end), who includes 
Silas among the number of those who (according to 16 r6) go to 
the synagogue or, as the case may be, to the Jewish place of 
prayer, and (1613) teach there. In 1620 Paul and Silas 
are even called Jews expressly—though only in the mouths of 
their accusers, it is true, on which account the passage must 
be set on one side as possibly meaning to suggest that the 
accusers were in error (cp 16 d 

Amongst the views of critics we find not only the dis- 
tinction between Silas and Silvanus just spoken of; 
there is also the attempt to identify the 


Pe о. individual to whom both names are as- 
as Luke? signed with other persons as well, With 


Luke, to begin with. ‘This hypothesis 
was put forward by Van Vloten (see below, § 10) in the 
interests of his proposed answer to the question as to 
the authorship of the ' we '-source in Acts. 

There is much that speaks for the view that this author was 
Silas ; other considerations speak for Luke; yet neither theory 
is in itself alone quite satisfactory (see Acts, $ 9). Van Vloten 
accordingly sought to combine the advantages of both by 
identifying the two persons. In particular he found difficulty 
in the supposition that in 1610 the author of the *we'-source 
should have joined Paul as a travelling companion without the 
fact being mentioned. The supposition is necessary as long as 
one chooses to see in this author some one not named in Acts— 
Luke, for example; it can be dispensed with (he thinks) as 
soon as we see in him one who has already been spoken of asa 
member of the travelling company—Silas, for example. Van 
Vloten sought to establish the possibility of his identification 
with Luke by the consideration that the words from which 
Silvanus and Lucanus (the original form underlying the abbrevi- 
ation Lucas ; see LUKE, § б) are derived, have the same meaning 
(silva=lucus= wood); also by the argument that in 2 Cor., 1 and 
2 Thess., and 1 Pet. only the name Silvanus is met with, but 
conversely in Col. (414), Philem. (24), 2 Tim. (411) only that of 
Luke. 

То all this the answer must be that identity of etymo- 
logical meaning in the case of two proper names by no 
means establishes any title to identify the persons who 
bear them. Moreover, it is not objectionable but be- 
fitting the seemly modesty of the author if his joining 
the company of travellers is indicated not by the mention 
of his name but simply by the transition from the third 
to the first person, whether he is really himself the eye- 
witness or falsely makes himself appear as such (see 
ACTs, $ 1). The transition to the first person, too, is 
not made any more explicable if the person so indicated 
has already been named. Since he is not the only one 
who has been so named we do not learn from the 
‘we’ who he is. Moreover, Van Vloten has not at all 
suceeeded in disposing of the difficulties by which the 
hypothesis that Silas wrote the ‘we '-source is beset (see 
ACTS, $ 9), or even in lessening them; the identification 
with Luke contributes absolutely nothing at all towards 
their removal. 

The identification of Silas-Silvanus with Titus has 
been attempted in quite other interests. (2) It has long 
been regarded as a conspicuous instance 


5. Silas- : х 
В 1 due to 'tendeney' that in 
Silvanus same ea ae Rane in s ae accord- 
as Titus ? : | : 


ing to Gal. 23, was the subject of so 
violent a contention at the Couneil of Jerusalem, is men- 
tioned neither in this connection nor yet anywhere else 
(see CouNciL, $ 7). This difficulty would disappear if 
Titus was identical with Silas. Titus, however, was 
a Gentile Christian, we learn (Gal. 23); whilst Silas, 
according to Acts 1522, was a member of the church of 
Jerusalem. 
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In order to identify the two in spite of this consideration 
Marcker and Seufert (see below, § 10) find themselves reduced 
to the violent expedient of interpreting Acts 1522 in the follow- 
ing sense: 'it seemed good to the apostles and the elders, with 
the whole church, to choose men ont of their company and send 
to Antioch with Paul and Barnabas, Judas Barsabbas and Silas, 
chief men, 7% company of (èv) the brethren.’ On this interpre- 
taion Judas and Silas are distinguished from the brethren 
chosen from out the church of Jerusalem, and therefore Silas 
may possibly be a Gentile Christian. On the other hand, even 
apart from the violence done to the language of the lext, this 
supposition is, in its substance also, in the highest degree im- 
probable ; for it would be impossihle to have chosen as exponent 
of the apostolic decree any more unsuitable person than Paul's 
uncircumcised comrade. No less astonishing is the other 
supposition, that of Graf, which seeks to reach the same result 
by the opposite route; the supposition, namely, that Titus-Silas 
was from the first a member of the church of Jerusalem and was 
chosen from its midst. In other words, we are asked to suppose 
that an uncircumcised person had been for years a member of 
the church in Jerusalem. Apart from the inherent difficulties, 
neither form of the hypothesis serves in any adequate degree the 
purpose for which it is introduced; for though it is true that 
on this hypothesis Acts does not leave out the name of Titus- 
Silas altogether in connection with the Council of Jerusalem, it 
omits the principal thing—viz., that the demand for his circum- 
cision was frustrated by Paul. 


(4) А peeuliar position is taken up by Seufert. He 
does not write in the apologetic interest ; rather does he 
ascribe to the composer of Acts a tendency similar to 
that supposed by W'eizsücker ($ 3 above), that, namely, 
of putting forward Titus, by the selection of his Jewish- 
sounding name Silas (see below, 8 77), as a man stand- 
ing in close connection with the Jerusalem Christians, 
and so bridging over the gulf between these and Paul. 
It will be time to consider this theory when the identity 
of Titus and Silas has been established ; but, as has 
been shown, what is proved is their distinctness. 

'The acme of complexity is reached by the hypothesis 
of Zimmer (see below, $ то). | According to him, Silas 

; the Jewish Christian of Jerusalem is 

6. One Silas J n J : 

А : mentioned only in Acts 15222732 f. ; 
identical a ME dy d MR 
P А distinct from him, but identical with 

with Titus, <. TS Е P: 

another nol? Silvanus and Titus, is the Silas named 
* in Acts 1540-185. 

(a) The Silas who, according to Acts 15 40, is chosen by Paul, 
then in Antioch, to be his travelling companion, cannot be the 
same person as the Silas who, according to 15 33, returned. from 
Antioch to Jerusalem. — But why not? Paul might have 
summoned him back from Jerusalem; or, without the circum- 
stance being expressly mentioned, Silas could, after the interval 
named in 15 35/:, have again returned to Antioch.! 

(^) The Roman citizenship which, according to Acts16 37, 
Silas possessed, does not disprove that he belonged to Jerusalem ; 
for either he or his parents can have acquired it somewhere in 
the Diaspora in the same inanner as, for example, the ‘libertini’ 
of Acts 09 possessed it (see Schür. G/1 12) 25377, ET ii. 2276 7). 
Besides, this citizenship of Silas is itself exceedingly doubtful 
(see below, § 8a). NEP MAT 

(c) Zimmer argues that in 2 Cor. 823 the same thing is said of 
Titus as is said of Silvanus in 1:9, and therefore the two are 
identical. Lut the statements are by no means completely co- 
incident. Tituscould rightly be called *fellow-worker'(evvepyós) 
of Paul in writing to the Corinthians, even if he had not been 
the companion of the apostle in the founding of that church, 
simply in view of the fact that after their alienation from Paul 
he had won them back to him ; on the other hand, the expression 
employed with reference to Silvanus ( preach the gospel ’) relates 
to the founding of the church. 


1 Wehave no need, therefore, in order to maintain the identity 
of the Silas of 1533 with him of 154o, to fall back upon the 
interpretation—in point of fact a very unskilful one—ofiered by 
v. 34a, ‘But it seemed good to Silas that they should remain’ 
(edofey 8ё rà Ia emipetvar adtovs). It presupposes that the 
апелу тосар ато riv adeApav of v. 33 does not mean ‘they took 
leave of the brethren and set out on their journey '—a meaning 
which nevertheless is assured by 2825, and in our present passage 
is made specially necessary on account of the addition ‘unto those 
that had sent them forth’ (pds rove amogretAavras avTovs)—but, 
‘it was said to them by the brethren that it was not desired to 
detain them longer in Antioch.’ Had the composer of Acts held 
this to have been what actually happened, he would not in any 
case have regarded it as a thing worth recording. Matters are 
not made any better by the reading ‘it seemed gocd to Silas 
to remain there’ (av709) with the futther addition ‘but Judas 
alone proceeded’ (udvos 82 'Iov6as éropev6y). They become still 
worse if this last clause, which D and Vg. are almost alone in 

iving, be omitted (so, for example, RVmg.); for in that case 

ameAvOnoay must necessarily mean, ‘they on their side took 
leave,’ and why Silas should then suddenly have changed his 
mind is left wholly unexplained. 
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(4) The apologetic aim —followed by Zimmer as well as by 
Márcker and Graf—of freeing Acts from the charge of silence 
with a purpose, is eveu less successfully realised in the case of 
Zimmer than it is in that of the other two, since the Silas who, 
according to Zimnier, is identical with Titus is not mentioned at 
all in connection with the Council of Jerusalem. 

(e) The difficulty (only arising in connection with Zimmer's 
hypothesis) that in Acts two separate persons of the name of 
Silas should be mentioned in such close proximity (15 32 40) 
without any indication of their being distinct individuals is hardly 
less than that which presses upon all forms of an identification 
of Titus with Bc US namely, that Paul should have 
designated one and the same fellow-worker now as Silvanus now 
as Titus, and should haveinterchanged the two names even within 
the limits of so short a passage as 2 Cor, l 19-2 13. 

As for the forms of the names, the identity of Silas 
and Silvanus admits of being shown in a variety of ways. 
(а) Silas may be an abbreviation of 
Silvanus. This sort of abbreviation 
used for pet names (hypocoristica) is, properly speaking, 
native to Greek soil; but that in NT times it was also 
applied to Latin names is shown by the instance of Luke 
(see LUKE, $ 6). Strictly speaking, the form we should 
have expected would be Silvas; but the form Silas is 
also possible, since abbreviation followed yo hard and 
fast rules. 

It can be shown that Mevéaras (not Mevéorpas) is equivalent 
to Mevéorparos (Polyb. iv. 169 xx. 105 xxii. 12[14]r3) and 'Ap- 
Xtotas to 'Apxéarparos (Fick, Griech, Personennamen,9) 73). 
For Lucas too no hesitation 1s felt in assuming Lucianus (not 
to mention other forms which have been suggested) as the un- 
abbreviated name. Jos. B/ vii. 81 / 5, 88 252, 275-279, 306/7, 
ought not to he cited as against this, for the SéAovas! there 
named is, according to Schiirer ((7/1'® 1541, ET i. 2259) and 
Forcellini (Ozom. Latinitatis, З (1883) 1162), L. Flavius Silva 
Nonius Bassus, so that the name does not come into considera- 
tion here at all. Still less ought appeal to be made to the fact 
that in MSS of the NT the word is accentuated SéAas, although 
if an abbreviation from Silvanus it really ought to be XuAas 32 
for the accentuation of MSS is in no sense authoritative. The 
circumstance, too, that the name Silas, according to Zahn (777. 
i. d. NT 122 7), does not occur at all elsewhere on Latin soil, 
and has been met with on Greek soil only at Thespiæ (C/G 
Septentrion. 1, по. 1772, 2. 123) is far from being decisive, in- 
deed, against abbreviation from Silvanus, yet at least points 
to another alternative, viz. that 


(2) Silas may also be a Semitic name.* Silvanus in 
this case will be the Roinan form nearest possible in 
sound to his own name, a Roman form assumed by this 
Jew for intercourse with the non-Jewish world (see 
NAMES, § 86). 

As regards etymology, the derivation from v, “three,” 15 
inadmissible. The eae (SHELESH) named in 1 Ch. 7 35 becomes 
ZeAAws in GA, Should one choose to conjecture voy (with 


56201) as the Hebrew form—as is perhaps done by Hoole 
(Classical Element in the NT, 1888, p. 61 /.)—1he Greek, after 
the analogy of 772 in 1 Ch. 2 3o, which appears in the LXX as 
ZXaAa8 [BA] or Халед [L], would in no case be SeAas. Thus 
also the conjecture that Silas is identical with the Tertius of Rom. 
1622 (so Franz Burman, £-rercrtt. Acad. 2, Rotterdam, 1688, 
р. 161) is scen to be quite baseless. 

Jerome (on Gal. I1 ; ed. Vallarsi, vii. 1374) and OS (ed. Lag. 
7116 7225 19970) derive Silas and Silvanus alike from nep 
(utissus: OS 10861 has Zias месту). So also Zimmer, who 
cites the now (SHELAH, 2) of Сеп. 1024 11 13-15 1 Ch 1 1824. 


This last, however, appears as XaAa in (5 (or Хала [L once 
in Gen, 10 24]), in Jos. Ax. i. 0 4 4, 88 146, 150, as Nadas, ®аАл< 
ог XeAas. l'or this reason we must also reject the conjecture of 
Seufert (ahove, § 5 4) that the choice of the Hebrew name which 
the composer of Acts gives to Silvanus was determined by the 
attribute of its bearer as being an apostle or one ‘sent.’ 

In all probability the root of Silas is ‘yy. The 

1 To be accentuated so, according to Winer,9! $$ 68a, 5 
n. 73, because ov stands for a consonant and other MSS write 
Xa Bas. 

2 Thus, if for no other reason, because in the longer form the 
accent lies upon the second not upon the first syllable. That all 
hypocoristica should have the circumflex on the last syllable is 
in accordance indeed with the principles laid down by Herodian 
(ed. Lentz, 1 50-39) but not with the examples he gives; ср 
Winer,(8) $ буу, 

3 With Greeks it might be an abbreviation of XcAavés which 
occurs—e.g., so early as іп Xen. Azab. vi. 2 [4] 13. 

4 [n Josephus the following Jews bear the name of Silas :— 
(а) a tyrant of Lysias (Алі, xiv. 32 8 до); (4)a friend of Agrippa 
І. (viii. 67, $ 204; xix. 63, 8 299 ; 7 1, 88 317-325; 83, 8 353); (с) 
a commandant of Tiberias (1777. 17, $ 89/5 53, § 272; / i. 216, 
§ 615): (7) a commandant from Babylon (5/ ii. 192, $ 520, iii. 
21/7, 88 11, 19). 


7. The names. 
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Palmyrene inscriptions nos. 17, 18, and 95 in de Vogiié 
(Syrie Centrale, inscript. Sémit., 1868, pp. 21, 65) 
show—and indeed in the case of no. 17 with the Greek 
parallel text rov ZeeAa! —the form woww which is 
equivalent in meaning to the Heb. twp, “he who has 
been asked for’; ep Nóld., ZDMG, 1870, p.96f. As 
the aleph in the middle was hardly audible, the form 
Sila easily arose out of this. So in C/G 34511 = Le Bas 
et Waddington (see n. 1) 23, no. 2567, p. 586, explic. 
р. 589 /.: Namovyepauos 6 kal Yeas in Emesa in 
Coelesyria, 78-79 A.D. ; кочу several times in Talmud 
(ср Nóldeke, Ze., and Zahn, 123); also ‘bw in eastern 
Aramaic in the fifth century A.D. (CZS 2, no. ror, 
according to Zahn). Оп this etymology ZíAas will be 
the correct accentuation. 

The form 7@ NecAea in Acts 1534 D (d : Silex) is noticeable, 
as also the (only graphically different) rà Sedara of Acts 17 4 D, 
whilst elsewhere D invariably has XeAas or NecAas. The Sià- 


Bavós found in 2 Cor., т and 2 Thess. (Dd Ee FG), and in x Pet, 
(В) is only another writing for ScAovarés. 


We come now to the question of the credibility of the 
data regarding Silas-Silvanus. 

BR (а) As regards Acts it has been re- 

8 [Credibility marked already ($ 2 f. ) that the share of 


1 E c e Silas-Silvanus in Paul's second mission- 
” ary journey is not open to any question, 
and 1 Pet. : ДӘ 
: especially when confirmed as it is by 
on Silas. 


2 Cor. 119 (on the genuineness of which 
epistle sce GALATIANS, §§ 6-9), but that Acts needs 
between 1715 and 185 some supplementing, and so far 
as its entire presentation of the ‘apostolic decree’ is 
concerned is completely unhistorical. The same holds 
good of the miraculous deliverance of Paul and Silas 
from prison at Philippi, as soon as 1 Thess. is accepted 
as genuine, for in 1 Thess. 22 Paul alludes to the evil 
treatment he had reccived at Philippi and yet attributes 
it not to any outward miracle but to his own inward 
disposition that he nevertheless found fresh courage for 
the preaching of the gospel in Thessalonica (cp ACTS, 
8 2) Тһе fact also that the Roman citizenship 
is here so unexpectedly attributed to Silas rouses the 
suspicion that the author may have expressed himself 
carelessly and included Silas in his statement, although 
in fact all that he really knew of was the citizenship of 
Paul (see above, § 6 4). 

(2) Whilst the genuineness of т Thess., and so also 
the designation of Silvanus as joint author (11), is open 
to no well-grounded objection, that of 2 Thess. must be 
given up, especially on account of 21-12. Н will not 
avail to plead for the genuineness of the rest after this 
has been set aside ; rather must we regard those portions 
of 2 Thess, which coincide with т Thess., including that 
in which Silvanus is named, as being imitations by 
which it was sought to give the epistle the appearance 
of being a genuine writing of Paul (cp Schmiedel in ZZC 
zum NT 21; Holtzmann, Z.V TZ IV, 1901, pp. 97-108). 

(c) Since after the sojourn of Paul at Corinth in the 
course of his second missionary journey (Acts 185 2 Cor. 
119), Silvanus is not again mentioned as having been in 
the company of the apostle, it is in itself possible that 
when т Pet. was written Silvanus was in the company of 
Peter—the epistle being assumed to be genuine and to 
have been written after that date. Of those who do not 
regard 1 Pet. as genuine, many find in the affirmation 
of 612 that Peter is writing ‘through Silvanus’ (0:4 
Х:Лоџрарод) and particularly in the words ws Noyitouat 
(AV ‘as I suppose’) which RV, certainly ccrrectly, 
takes as referring to ‘faithful’ (тото, ' by Silvanus, 
our faithful brother, as I account him, I have written 
unto you briefly’), a veiled reference to the fact that 
Silvanus had written the epistle after Peter's death. If, 
however, the epistle dates from 112 A.D, (see CHRISTIAN, 
§ 8) this theory is excluded by consideration of what 
would have been Silvanus’s age at that time. Thus we 

1 The Greek text also in C/G 3, no. 4484, and in Le Bas et 


Waddington, Foyage archéologique en Grèce eten Asie Mineure, 
23, 1870, no. 2601 (p. 594; explications, p. боо). 
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shall have to suppose that the mention of Silvanus, as 
also that of Mark (5:3), who also can hardly have 
респ still alive at so late a date as 112 A.D., subserves 
a definite purpose. Both had been members of the 
primitive church (for Mark, cp Acts 12:2) and at the 
same time companions of Paul ; thus, on the one hand, 
they become fitted to figure as comrades of Peter, and, 
on the other, the naming of them creates the impression 
that Peter had a thoroughly good understanding with 
Paul the founder of many of the churches included in 
the address of the epistle (Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia, and Bithynia) ‘The remaining contents of the 
epistle show little of that tendency to bring about a 
reconciliation between Paulinism and Jewish Christianity 
which the Tübingen school attributed to it; but the 
closing verses which have been under our consideration 
must doubtless be taken in this sense (cp PETER, 
EPISTLES ОЕ, $ б, end). 

In doing so it is a matter of indifference whether we are to 
understand by ‘through’ (8:4) that Silvanus is indicated as the 
individual who, like Tertius in Rom. 1622, wrote the epistle at 
the apostle's dictation (so the subscription to Rom. in cod. 133: 
‘jt was written through Tertius,’ ёурбфу 8:4 Tepríov), or 
whether, as the analogy of the other spurious subscriptions of 
Pauline letters would warrant, we are intended to look upon him 
as the bearer of the letter ; all that is excluded is the attribution 
to him of any sort of independent share in the composition of 
the epistle. 

In the lists of the 'seventy' (Lk. 10 x) Silas and Silvanus 
figure as distinct individuals, the former as bishop of Corinth, 

: the latter as bishop of Thessalonica. Accord- 
9. Later views. ing to the Перѓобо: Baprvága John Mark was 
baptized by Darnabas, Paul, and Silas in 
Iconium (Lipsius, 41fo£z. Ap. -gesch. 1. 203, 11.1 9. 2 277 280 285). 
Many interpreters maintain Silas to be the ‘brother’ referred to 
in 2 Cor. 818% This brother, however, must rather have been a 
Macedonian, as he was chosen by the Macedonians to represent 
them in conveying the collection to Jerusalem. Against the 
theory that Silas was the author of the * we'-source of Acts see 
Acts, $9. Against the view put forward in 1825 by Bóhme and 
Mynster that Silas was the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
the same considerations hold good as have been urged against 
the authorship of Barnabas in so far as they both belonged to 
Jerusalem (see BARNABAS, $ 5). 

Van Vloten, * Lucas u. Silas’ in 2077, 1867, pp. 223,43 1871, 

рр. 431-434; against him, Cropp, 2077. 1868, pp. 353-355; 

i Marcker, Stellung der Pastoralbriefe im 

10. Literature. Zeéen des Paulus, Gymnasialprogramm, 

Meiningen, 1861, pp. 10-325; Titus Silvanus, 

tbid. 1864; Graf іп Heidenheim’s I Verteljahrsschrift für 

englisch-theologische Forschung, 2, 1865, рр. 373-394; Seufert, 

ZII'T, 1885, pp. 359-371; Zimmer, Ztschr. f. kirchl, Wissensch. 

u. Rirchl. Leben, 1881, рр. 169-174; JPT, 1881, pp. 721-723; 

against him Jülicher //° 2, 1882, рр. 538-552; Adolf Johannes 
(catholic), Comm. zu. т Thess., 1898, pp. 147-153. 

Р. WaS, 
SILENCE (1237; лАнс; ixfernum), a title of 


SHEOL (g.v.), Ps. 9417 11517. 

The existence of such a word is, however, most improbable, 
and there is no Ass. parallel, G's 475 may = Mys. See 
Suapow or DEATH. | 


SILK occurs in AV as the rendering of three different 
words. 

т. CP, 525, is rendered ‘silk’ in AV text of Pr. 3122, and mg. 
of Gen. 4142 Exod. 254. Оп this see Linen (7). 

2. "Um. MET (rpixamros),| Ezek.l6:o:3T. Amidst 
the variety of ancient renderings there is a general 
agreement that some cloth of fine texture is intended ; 
Jewish tradition favours ‘silk’ (Ges. 74es.), a meaning 
with which the rendering in © is not inconsistent ; and 
Movers (Phön. ii. 3264) contends that silk was, at least 
as far back as Ezekiel's time, conveyed from China into 
W. Asia by the land route through Mesopotamia, 
though it was probably almost unknown in Europe till 
after Alexander's conquests, and did not come into 
general use before the period of the Roman Empire.? 
Cp TRADE, $ 62. In any case the reference in Ezek. 
16:o is to a long outer vail of fine material which 
covered the entire person (Smend, ad /oc.). 


1 Le, ‘woven of hair’; Aq. has ymAadyrés and dvOquos, Sym. 
érévéupa and тоАйшто$; Th. merely transliterates. : 
subtilia and polymitus, Pesh. hella (‘vail’), and teklétha 
(‘blue’). 

2 Cp EB(9) 2256. 
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3. otpixdv, ї.е., onpikóv, the familiar Greek name for 
silk (from Хур: see Strabo, 516, 701), occurs in Rev. 
18:2, in the enumeration of wares which formed the 
merchandise of the apocalyptic Babylon. 

The references in classical writers show that, under the early 
empire; silk was of great costliness, and its use a sign of extreme 

uxury. 
. The larva of the silk-worm moth, Zozuóyx mori, so called from 
its feeding on mulberry leaves, produces far the greatest hulk of 
the silk in use. Inferior silks are, however, produced by several 
species of the same genus, and Tussar silks are spun from the 
cocoons of Axtherwa pernyi, which feeds on oaks, in China; 
and of A. mylitta in India, and from other species mostly be- 
longing to the family Saturniide. The silk is the hardened 
extract of certain silk glands which open just below the mouth 
of the caterpillar, and is excreted to make the cocoon within 
which the insect passes its pupal stage. 

Cp Нил, ZDMG 8212 ff. КОМ АКЕ МЫ, 


Mm . FE 

SILLA (хор ; села [Eus. OS 296, 99]; seza [Jer., 
Vg.]), a place-name in the account of the murder of 
Joash (2 K.122o[21]. ‘At the house of Millo for, at 
Beth-millo] which goeth down to Silla,’ as AV gives, is 
clearly wrong (év otq paadw Tov yaara [B, єр y. 132], 
2. доллор TO év TH KaTaBdoe aNNov [L], . . . даалш 
тд» karauévovra yaaħað [A, sic ut vid. ]), £ad nehéth 
lastla’ [Pesh.). 

The key to the problem is supplied by the theory that the 
people with whom the Israelites had most constant relations 
were the Jerabmeelites, and that Solomon most probably obtained 
his timber for building, not from the Lebanon, but from the 
mountain -country of the Negeb. Тһе mysterious word 
моо (Millo) is most probably a corruption of wer (Jeralmeel), 
and so too is мэр “лл (see Мило). It was at. Beth-jerahmeel 
that Joash was slain, and since the context requires a place in 
Jerusalem, the most plausible view is that ‘Beth - jerahmeel' 
means the ‘house of the forest of Lebanon, for Solomon's 
Lebanon, or perhaps Gebalon, appears to have been in the 
Jerahmeelite Negeb (see Ѕогомом, § 34). The same building 
15 probably specified in the true text of 2 Ch. 2125 (see Crit. 
Bib). Cp, however, Winckler, ÆA 73) 260, n. 2, and the com- 
mentaries of Benzinger and Kittel (less satisfactory conjectures). 

T. RAG 

SILOAM, SILOAH, SHELAH, SHILOAH. The 
four places in which Shiloah or Siloam are mentioned are : (1) 
1s.86 (nos `D; r0 vÓop той Serwan [BN], T. 9. т. А. [А ОГ], 
The waters of Shiloah, EV); (2) Neh.3:5 (пл прог; 
колоџВубра TOv Kwdiwoy [D] от. кобо qw", hab. Kedar 
мса mg., y adds ĝe rod StAwap, тўс крут TOU Млоа |L]; The 
pool of Siloah AV, of Shelah RV); (3) Lk. 134 (6 mupyos èr cà 
Niwa; The tower in Siloam); (4) Jn.97 and (not in best 
MSS) 11 (т KodupPyOpay той Аан, The pool of Siloam 
‘which is by interpretation, Sent’: the better reading seems to 
be róv X.). 

Possibly also there is an allusion to Siloam in the 
‘fountain’ and ‘pool’ of Neh.2:4. For topography 
and description see JERUSALEM, $ 3 and diagram ; also 
S8 11, 18 f., and map facing col. 2420; also CONDUITS, 
8 5, where a translation of the famous Siloam inscription 
is given. Josephus (7 v. 4x $ 140) speaks of the waters 
of the fountain (тту? XiXeás) as sweet and abundant, 
and (7/ v. 9, $ 410) reports himself in his speech to his 
compatriots as having pointed out that Siloain and the 
other springs which were formerly almost dried up when 
under the control of the Jews, had, since the advent of 
Titus, run more plentifully than they did before. 
Jerome (Comment, in Esa. 86) also mentions the 
irregular flow of Siloam 


a feature which has been 
noticed by most subsequent pilgrims and travellers, and 
is explained by the geological formation of the district. 
In NT times certainly, and probably earlier, a healing 
virtue was attributed to the waters of Siloam. On the 
mystical meaning of Jn. 911 see GOSPELS, $ 56, col. 
1803, but cp SHILOH, and, on the miracle, cp JOHN, 
§ 35, col. 2539. 

In 15.86 the waters of Shiloah ‘that go softly’ 
(at least if the text is sound ; see, however, Crit Bib. 
[Che. ]) represent either the power of the house of David, 
which certainly was insignificant, or the might of Yahwé 
which seemed but was not really slight ; they are con- 
trasted with the ' waters of the River, strong and many’ 
(v. 7), which symbolise the vast physical power of Assyria. 
In Jn.97 the ámecraAuévos has been taken by most 


1 A/ nop, emisit ? cp emissary? 
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interpreters from Theophylact onwards to refer to 
Christ the true Siloam (ep 62938 /. 728 826 17321). 
Whether this is at all probable may be doubted ; other 
interpretations however (see Holtzmann, ad бос.) are no 
better. Lücke has pointed ош the possibility that the 
clause is merely a marginal gloss. Such explanations 
abound in the Oxomastica, 


SILVANUS (ciAoyanoc), 2 Сог. 119, ete. See 
SILAS. 


SILVER (7523, 2éseph; Aram. NBDD; Syr. kespā; 
Ass. Åaspu; root-meaning perhaps ‘paleness,’ see 
WRS /. Phil. 14125). 

'The word is sometimes used, in its proper sense, of 
silver ore, e.g., Ezek. 2220 22 (figuratively), etc., but 

1. OT also often of silver as a measure of weight 
EE E and value, e.g., ‘silver зо shekels' (Ex. 
" 2132), ‘доо silver shekels' (Gen. 2315), 
and, with the omission of ‘shekel’ or ‘shekels,’ ‘a 
thousand of silver’ (Gen. 20:6), ‘twenty of silver’ 
(3728) Непсе more often still ‘silver’ (&ésepA)— 
‘money,’ cp apytpeov and the French алелі, but not 
necessarily coined money, e.g., Gen. 3115 122527 Dt. 
232. [19]. In Сеп. 4225 35 the plural form (as if 
‘monies ') is found. 

On silver mining, alluded to in Job 281, and on the 

methods of refining the erude ore alluded to in (Is. 125) 
Ezek. 222022 Zech.139 Mal 833 Prov.173 2972: (we 
must not add Ps. 126![7]) see METALS. ‘The separ- 
ated silver was called ZésepA siruph (mos pgp Vs. 
127 (ol); 6. тесна (opio з, T Ch. 294 Ps. 127 [6]); 
k. nibhir (3933 "з, Prov. 1020). The erucible is called 
masréph (тур, Prov. 173 97 21\.2 In Jer. 109 we read 
of ‘silver beaten out into plates’; where it came from 
we shall have to ask presently. Hebrew traditions 
told of great abundance of silver in early times. These 
traditions, which are supported by the use of AésepA 
(silver) for ‘money,’ are doubtless correct. Abram 
and Ephron ‘the Hittite’ have certainly no lack of 
silver, according to Gen. 23, and, though this passage 
comes from the much disparaged priestly writer, he 
probably does but repeat the statements of earlier 
writers. 
, According to а view which, even if new, may nevertheless do 
justice to old and forgotten truth, the scene of the transaction 
described was not at Hebron but at some place of hallowed 
associations in the Negeb— probably Rehoboth,? which would 
justly be represented as Kirjath-‘arab,4 ‘city of Arabia.’ In 
this connection we may refer to Joseph's silver divining cup 
(Gen. 442). It is not impossible that the original scene of the 
fascinating story of Joseph was not in Egypt but in the Negeb. 
But even if this was not the case, we are assured on the best 
authority that silver in Egypt had at first a higher value than 
gold (see EGvrr, 8 38). The 2ке Hittites, too (whose capital 
was Kadesh on the Orontes), had abundance of silver in the 
time of Rameses Il. ; the treaty between them and this powerful 
Egyptian king was on a silver tablet. 

In Solomon's time, it would appear as if the larger 
introduction of gold depreciated the value of silver. 
We аге told (т K. 1021) that none of the king's ‘vessels ' 
were of silver, which 'was nothing accounted of in 


1 ©, as we now have it, gives in Ps. Ас. Soxiucov tH ур. In 
Prov. 27 21 Soxiu. corresponds to 752, ‘crucible.’ Did the text 
of B in Ps. at one time run, apyúpiov memvupwpévov év боксо 
(=Soxtwety) without rj үр? Deissmann („Мене Hitelstudten, 
go) thinks that the only tolerable sense of Soxtucov тү} y] is 
' genuine silver for the land.’ At any rate both the MT and ® 
of Ps. 12 7 [6] attest the activity of scribes working проп a cor- 
тарі text. Cp n. 2. 

2 Nestle (Ex. T 8 287) would give the same sense to by, 


which in Prov. 27 22=‘pestle.’ This affects the criticism of 
sys. May we read ро, ‘in the crucible’? There seems to 
be a better solution. 

_3 ‘Hittite ’ itself, when used of any person in the S. of Pales- 
tine, is a mutilated form of ‘Rehobothite.’ See REnonoTH. 

4 For instances of numerals which are corruptions of ethnic 
names, see Moses, § 11, PROPHET, § 7, Crit. Brb. on Gen. 15 13. 
‘City of Four’ (Kirjath-arba) is as improbable as ‘daughter of 
Seven’ (see SoLomon, § 2). 
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the days of Solomon,’ and (c. 27) that he ‘made silver 
to be in Jerusalem as stones.’ 

From what sourees was this plentiful supply of silver 
derived? It is geologically impossible that either gold 
or silver should exist in the mountains of 
Syria and Palestine. We шау suppose 
that most of the silver of the ‘ Hittites’ came from the 
mines of Bulgar Dagh in Lycaonia. According to 
Prof, Ѕаусе :— 

‘The Hittite inscription found near the old mines of these 
mountains by Mr. Davis, proves that they once occupied the 
locality, It is even possible that their settlement for a time in 
Lydia was also connected with their passion for “the bright 
metal." At all events, the Gumush Dagh, or ‘ Silver Mountains,” 
lie to the 5, of the Pass of Karabel, and traces of old workings 
can still be detected in them.'1 

As to the treasures of Solomon, we are told in 1 K. 
1022 (ep SOLOMON, $ 4, end) that the ‘navy of ‘Tarshish’ 
brought silver as well as gold. Upon this Prof. W. M. 
Müller remarks (OZZ 3269) that this points to great 
ignorance of the Red Sea coasts. There was, however, 
according to the Arabic notices, no lack of silver in 
the mountains of Yemen, and it was hence, es Oskar 
Fraas thinks (АИЛ 1007a), that Solomon derived the 
precious metals. And what is to be said of Tartessus? 
1f the current opinion is correct, though Solomon's ships 
did not get out so far as Spain, the later supply of silver 
to Palestine was largely derived from the rich territory 
by the Guadalquivir. We fear the opinion needs to be 
accepted with reserve.  Tartessus was, no doubt, in a 
rich district, ‘Ihe story is, that since the Phoenicians 
found that they could not earry all their silver away, 
they made ‘silver anchors' in place of those that they 
had brought (Aristot. De .lZra?. 148; cp Diod. 535). 

Unfortunately, there is considerable danger that, except in late 
passages like 2 Ch. 9 212 Jon. 13, ‘Tarshish’ is a corruption of 
* Asshur'; and there is one extremely late passage (Jer. 109) 
where the same restoration (‘silver . . . brought from Asshur’) 
should apparently be made. Perhaps the most important 
passage is Ezek. 27 12 where, according to MT, silver, together 
with iron, tin, and lead, is represented to have been brought to 
Tyre from Tarshish. A close investigation of the passage in its 
context suggests that Missur (not Tyre) provides the market, and 
N. Arabian peoples provide the merchandise disposed of (see 
Crit. Bib.) The Asshurite merchants, it would seem, were the 
middlemen between the miners in some perhaps distant part o. 
Arabia, and the rich and powerful people of Missur. Another 
evidence of the abundance of silver in №, Arabia is supplied by 
2 S. 810-12 (in the light of criticism), where the spoil taken by 
David from Zopan [g.7.], or rather Missur and other N. Arabian 
regions bordering on Palestine (such as * Aram'—1.e., Jerahmee!), 
is said to have consisted in vessels of silver, of gold, and of brass. 
lt is noteworthy, too, that the poem of Job, which most probably 
arose either in N. Arabia or under strong N. Arabian influences 
(the names point decidedly to this, see Jos [Book], $$ 4. 9), 
shows great interest in gold and silver mines. On two out or 
the three references in Job (22 25 286), see GoLp, $ 1, col. 1750. 

I ORC. 


SILVER, PIECE OF (aprypia), Mt. 2615. See 
STATER, ad fin. 


SIMALCUE (сүммаАкоүн [4]. 1 Mace. 1139 AV, 
RV IMALCUE. 


2. Sources. 


SIMEON 


Extra-biblical? ($ 6). 
Conclusion ($ 7). 
Name (§ 8). 


Where settled? (§ 1). 
Gen. 34 49 ($ 2). 
Deut. 38 (§ 3). ' 
Judg. 1 (8 4). Genealogical lists (& 9). 

1 Ch, 4 (8 5). Geographical lists (8 10). 


Simeon (МОО ; сүмєом [BAL]; see below, $ 8) 

was the brother? of Levi and Dinah (Gen. 3425, J; єр 
"Eh: ealogical scheme underla 

1. Where eu N hat genealog | NT d 

settled? PİS representation we do not know. n 
* the scheme followed by the final redactors 
Simeon had five full brothers ; how many sisters (Gen. 
3735, J; 467, D) we are nowhere told. Moreover, 

1 The Hittites (1888), 95. 

2 We do not add 1 K. 22 47 (see JEHOSHAPHAT, col. 2352). 

3 On pryn in Gen. 49 see 8 8, i. 4 

4 It is natural to suppose a genealogy that made Simeon, 
Levi, and Dinah the only children of their mother. We cannot 


assume this with confidence however. Simeon and Reuben 
form a pair in Gen. 48 5 (P), and Simeon is styled brother of 


Judah in Judg. 13 0). 
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Simeon the brother of Dinah figures as a tribe in the 
district of Shechem, whereas the Simeon whose cities 
are enumerated in the well-known 11515 (ў 10) is there 
connected with the S. country and associated with 
Judah rather than Israel! It has been customary to 
identify these two Simeons. It is not impossible, how- 
ever, to hold that there were more Simeons than one 
(see below, 8 6). If, however, we identify them, are we 
to regard the two representations as variant theories, 
belonging to a time when the real life of the tribe had 
been forgotten? Or may we suppose that they both 
contain reminiscences of history, that in fact Simeon 
lived, let us say, in the neighbourhood of Shechem and 
then removed to the S. ? here would be more chance 
of giving confident answers to these questions, if we 
knew whether the framers of our sources had actual 
knowledge of a Simeon tribe or Simeon families ; if, for 
example, we could point with confidence to sanctuaries 
which at least had been distinctively Simeonite, where 
therefore there might have been preserved a tradition of 
Simeon's having conie S. from the highlands of central 
Palestine. It is, no doubt, natural to suppose that 
Beersheba was such a sanctuary. It may very well 
have been ; it was certainly famous, and, in particular, 
was at least at times in touch with northern Israel. 
The difficulty is to prove that it, or any other definite 
spot, was Simeonite. Simeon is never mentioned as a 
component part of the southern kingdom.? 

Still, although we may not be able to point with 
confidence to any contemporary statement about 

Simeon in the literature accessible to 
жо us, the editors whose work has reached 
us may have had such evidence lying before them.? 

i. It must be remembered that the end of J's story 
of the Shechem exploit ascribed to the tribe has been 
lost. That may have told of Simeon’s removal towards 
the south. From the fact that the redactor suppressed 
the passage we may plausibly conjecture that what it 
narrated was more or less of the nature of a catastrophe 
discreditable to ‘Israel.’ It may therefore have been 
historical, and may have come from a time when 
Simeon was still really a tribe. How a later writer 
would have told (aud did tell) the story we can perhaps 
see from Gen. 355: After the incident which forms the 
subject of chap. 34 the Israelites moved off leisurely, 
their god having interfered in their behalf so that there 
fell on the natives of the land an awe such as fell on 
the Greeks when Apollo brought the seemingly 
vanquished Hector back to the fight strong as ever 
(4. I5279 %). So, a later writer thought, must it ever 
fare with Israel. The older story, however, told not of 
‘Israel,’ but of Simeon and Levi: All that a later 
editor was willing to retain of it was the remonstrance 
of Jacob: you have brought a disaster (ani2y) on 
us, in making us abominable to all the natives of the 
land; as weare but a small company they will band them- 
selves against us and defeat us, and we shall be destroyed. 

ii What the sequel of the older narrative was can 
probably be inferred from Gen. 105-7. Even there we 
are not told explicitly what happened; but there was 
a power to fulfil itself in the father's curse (cp BLESSING 
AND CURSING): I will divide them in Jacob, And 
scatter them in Israel. What meaning the writer would 
put into these words is uncertain. Steuernagel thinks 
that Jacob is here a tribe name and that the verse 
means that Simeon was dispersed in the highlands of 


1 Cheyne, however, suggests that the Shechem -story also 
dealt originally not with central Palestine, but with a district 
on the N. Arahian border, in or near the Negeb (cp Moses, $ 
18); SHECHEM, 2. 

2 On Simeon's never being assigned to either kingdom cp 
Graf, Stamm Simeon, 19 ; also, on theories connecting him with 
the northern kingdom, 22. 33. For the Chronicler's notice see 
below, § 5, iv. 

3 On т Ch. 4 38-41 see below, $ 5. 

3 There seems, however, to have been an independent story 
which dd speak of ‘Israel.’ See Gen. 48214 [E] (cp Gunkel 
in /7K(2) ad Joc.), and the legend in Jubilees 312-8 (cp Charles 
ad loc. and the literature cited by him). 
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central Palestine (Einwanderung, 104), some, however, 
perhaps wandering southwards (42. 15) As treating 
of the early fortunes of Shechem, the story of Gen. 34 
is dealt with elsewhere (see EPHRAIM, $ 6, DINAI). 
Dinah was perhaps supposed to have disappeared com- 
pletely (see DINAH, 8 6); what the real history of Levi 
was is a difficult question (see ЕУІ, LEVITEsS, GENE- 
ALOGIES, § 7) It is with Simeon that we are here con- 
cerned. That it was not always counted as a tribe 
appears to follow from its absence from Dt. 33 (blessing 
of Моѕеѕ).1 
It has been questioned, however, whether the omission 
of Simeon in Dt. 33 is original. 
Not only does GAL apply v. 64 to Simeon (каї gupewr [BB 
om. g.] сто тоА®ў$ év apiOuw), to whom the words, however 
they are to be taken (REuBEN, $ 4), are quite 
3. Dt. 33. as applicable as to Reuben. It has been thought 
also (Graetz, Gesch. ii. 1 4864, Heilprin, 7/is£. Poet. 
Hes iora A cp Halevy A 15-1897. рр. 929-31) tial. 7a 
erhaps belonged to Simeon (there might be a play on the name 
in ‘ Hear’). If these proposals were combined the Simeon 
saying 7 would read : 
Let Simeon be a small company. 
Hear, Yahwé, his voice, 
And bring him in unto his people. 
The case for such a text, however, is not strong (see Driver, 
ad doc.).3 
If the passage really mentioned Simeon in some such 
way it would seem to imply that Simeon had somehow 
come to be severed from ‘his people.' That would be 
an interesting variant of the view of Sinieon represented 
in the ‘Jacob Blessing’ (Gen. 49), where Simeon is not 
detached from his people but dispersed among them. 
Moreover if Simeon is really mentioned in the 
Esarhaddon tablet to be discussed later (86, ii.), a 
position of detachment for Simeon at а comparatively 
late period would be established by contemporary 
extra-biblical evidence. Gen. 49 (and 34) is, however, 
by no means the only biblical reference to movements 
on the part of Simeon. 
Of special interest are the references in Judg.1, as 
giving a theory, doubtless widely held, as to Simeon’s 
d arrival on the scene. There, as we have seen 
Шш (col. 4524, n. 4), Simeon's brother is Judah 
(vr. 317) Israel, having agreed to a division of the 
land among the tribes, inquires of Yahwe who is to 
begin the attack, The answer being ‘Judah,’ Judah 
asks Simeon to join in the expedition, promising to 
return the favour later. Simeon consents, and the 
two peoples advance against the Canaanites, defeating 
them signally at Bezek, if the text is sound (see BEZEK). 
Whether the tradition made Simeon and Judah then 
settle in the central highlands is not clear. ‘The 
meagreness of the account of Judah's campaign suggests 
that the old story of Judah’s advent was lost or 
suppressed: we hear of Caleb's appropriation of 
Hebron, Othniel’s of Debir, the Kenites’ of the district 
of Arad (Judg. 116; on the text see the comm.), and 
Simeon’s of Zephath-IHormah ;? but nowhere are we told 
where or how Judah settled.9 It is difficult to think that 
this is accidental: the redactor would have told of 
Judah's southward progress if he could. Perhaps one 
reason why he could not was that, as Graf suggested 
(Stamm Simeon, 15), the district which ultimately bore 
the name of Judah was entered from the 5. If Judah is 
primarily the name of the southern kingdom, which 
consisted of Kenites, Calebites, Jerahmeelites, Simeon- 
ites, and other southern elements, the settlement stories 
would naturally deal with the fortunes of its component 


1 On its omission in Judg. 5 see below, note 4. | 

2 ‘This theory thus suggests that the Judah saying is: 72 тт. 

3 On the various proposals see further, Graf, Der Segen 
Moses, 24-26 (1857). E | 

4 If so, are we to suppose that old tradition did not always 
distinguish between Judah and * Levi’? (Gen. 34). Only in this 
connection can the absence of any reference to Simeon in Judg. 
4 or Judg. 5 have any significance. x 

5 To infer from the Hormah exploit being elsewhere (Nu. 213 
see Horman) given to * Israel,’ that some assigned to Simeon in 
early times a position of great importance would be precarious. 

6 Gen. 38 is somewhat different. 
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parts,! Even, however, if the other Judah elements 
entered from the S., Simeon might first have lost a 
footing temporarily gained in Central Palestine. ‘That 
might account for the Shimeon at Semüniyeh (right 
across Esdraelon from Ibzik) of Josh. 111: 1220 if that 
is the true reading (see SuIMRON, and below, $ 6, ii. ). 
On the other hand the story of the partnership of 
'Judah' and Simeon may not rest on prehistoric 
relations so carly as the settlement. It may reflect a 
later time. 

It has been thought, for example (Wi. G/ 2201 n.), that 
underneath what now appears in 1 Ch. 424 as a inere list of names 
it is possible to detect a statement relating to a migration of 
Simeon southwards. According to this theory Simeonites were 
settled in the southern part of the territory out of which Saul 
carved an extensive Benjamite state (above, col. 2583, n. 1), 
and rather than yield to him they moved south. That would 
be a likely thing to happen, especially if the Simeonites were 
not firmly settled. Of course such a movement would agree 
passably with the suggestion of Gen. 49 and the story in Gen. 
384. Nor is there anything impossible about an origin such as 
Winckler proposes for the genealogical list. Still, the sug- 
gestion in question is perhaps hardly convincing enough (sce 
below, § 9, 1.) to form the basis of a definite theory of the history 
of Simeon. 


'To the same period was assigned by Dozy a move- 
ment, or movements, on the part of Simeon of which 
the Chronicler's account is still in the form 
5. 1 Ch.4. : : : 
of a narrative, although it contains a good 
many names. The passage (1 Ch. 438-43) contains 
several statements, the relation of which to one another 
is not clear, the text being more or less doubtful.? 

(a) According to 438-40 certain Simeonites pushed down to 
the district of Gedor or Gerar in search of pasture for their 
sheep. . А ў | 

(4) According to v. 41 these men went in the time of Hezekiah 
and smote? . . . and the Meunim who were ‘there’ and 
banned them and dwelt in their place. Р 

(с) According to v. 42 / some of ‘them’ (500 with 4 leaders) 
went to Mt. Seir and smote those who were left of the fugitive 
Amalekites and setiled there. 


i According to Benzinger these three statements are 
divergent accounts of the same thing (АС, 17 f.), all 
of them being later insertions into the Chronicler's work. 
A question more important than the date of their 
insertion is whence they were drawn. We must allow 
for the possibility that they come from a good source. 
Of course that need not imply the correctness of the 
reference to llezekiah.* ‘There is nothing in itself 
improbable in the Hezekiah date. ‘The Meunim seem to 
be mentioned under Uzziah, also Arabs in Gur ( == Gerar? 
and Sy for 5y3?2: Winckler, A-1779 143, n. 1: 2 Ch. 
267; єр MEUNIM, 6). А httle later, under Manasseh, 
according to one interpretation of a passage in a cunci- 
form tablet, we find Simeon as a whole reckoned as 
belonging to Musri, not Judah (below, $ 6, iii. ). 

ii. Dozy (De хаё еп te Mekka [1864], 56 [Germ. 
Trans. 50]), however, thinks that v. 314 shows that the 
events belong to the time of Saul, and in an extremely 
ingenious manner works out the following theory :— 


When Saul's expedition was sent with orders to extirpate the 
Amalekites, the king was spared and brought back (1 5.153 9). 
In Yethrib-Medina it was told that when the disohedient army 
returned to Palestine they were exiled for their disobedience 
and returned to the Amalekite landë (бо / [53A]. The force 
sent would likely be Simeonite (the most southern tribe, 63 [56]). 
Afterwards, when David punished the Amalekites for their attack 
on Ziklag, 400 escaped (т S. 2017), to be destroyed later by 500 
Simeonites who settled in Seir (1 Ch. 142^: p. 564 [50]. In 
Hezekiah's time an interest was felt in these Simeonite exiles 


1 [n this connection we may note the absence of all mention 
of Judah from the Shechem story in Gen. 34 39. See above, 
col. 4526, n. 4. 

2 For Cheyne's view of the text see MEUNIM, a. 

3 On the text compare Winckler, Л/С, 1898, pp. 48 f. 

4 Dozy argues that it is only the writing down that is ascribed 
to Hezekiah's time (/srael. te Mekka, 56[49].  Bertheau thinks 
the reference is intended to include the expedition. It is 
difficult to see how the person who inserted the notice conld 
М it to any other than the time of Hezekiah. 

The Gedor of v. 39 is thus the тағ or sanctuary at Mekka 
(89 [BoD, ‘the valley" (of v. 39) is E. of Mekka (92-94 [83 /- D), 


which received itsname from the great fight (727 129 = Macoraba: 
8x [72 -)). 
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(56 [49], 72 [64]) and 15. 21 11, 1 is an invitation to them to come 
back (67-73 [60-65]. In time they came to be called Ishmael 
(103-110 [93-99]); cp below, $ 8 iii. 

Dozy's reason for assigning the Simconite movement 
to the time of Saul does not seem cogent : v. 314 (' these 
were their cities unto the reign of David') is not the 
Chronicler's ; itis a marginal gloss which has intruded 
so as to sever ‘and their villages ' (v. зг) from the words 
to which the parallel Josh. 19 shows that they belong 
(so Be. ad loc.). Nor can Dozy's other combinations 
be accepted (for a sober criticism see Grafs review, 
ZD.MG 19 330-351 [1865]). 

iii, М. L Weinstein (Zur Genesis der Agada, 291-156 
[1901]), however, adopts most of Dozy's combinations, 
and adds others of his own. 

He tries to show that the Minim of Talmudic literature are 
the Meunim of the OT, and they in their turn Dozy's wander- 
ing Simeonites, whose name he supposes later wrilers to have 
avoided on account of a reproach under which they lay, substi- 
tuting Meunim or Minim. Much of this seems open to the 
same kind of criticism as Dozy's discussion. 

iv. On the other hand, there seems no definite reason 
to urge in support of the view that the Chronicler's 
statements are a late invention (We. Prol.) 212; ET 
213). Why should he invent such a story?  Else- 
where the Chronicler seems to treat Simeon as belong- 
ing to northern Israel [but ep Crit. Bib. 16, on 15. 
97-104] (2 Ch. 159 : Ephraim, Manasseh, Simeon; 346: 
Manasseh, Ephraim, Simeon, Naphtali). Tt would be 
a strong point in favour of an early source for the state- 
ments in 1 Ch. 439-45 if it could be proved that Simeon 
was still a current name in S. Palestine in the seventh 
century B.C. (see § 6, iii. ). 

At this point, accordingly, we may conveniently turn 

to extra-biblical sources ) Я 

6 Etra- А t in search of 

biblical "ferences. | 
references? L We may begin with the attempt to 

find such in Thotmes III.'s list of 119 
places of Upper Rtnu. 

No. 3s is Ša-m-'-n-' and no. 18 Sa-m-‘-n-’-w (var. Sa-m.-'--w), 
which looks like the plural of no. 35. We may grant the 
similarity of the names to Simeon(cp the spelling of Sa-ra-ha-na); 
but we cannot infer much. We cannot locate them. According 
to W. M. Müller, they, at least, were not in the S., as the list (he 
believes) does not include names in the S. of Judah. Cp also 
col. 3546, number 35, and notes 2 and 3. The conjecture, there- 
fore, that Simeon (with Levi) was an early settler in Palestine 
(Hommel, AHT 268; Sayce, Early Heb. Trad. 392) remains a 
hypothesis. 

1. Nor are we much better off a century or more 
later in the Amarna correspondence. 

There is a letter (AZ 5, no. 220 3) from Samu-Addu, prince of 
a place called Sa-am-hu-na, which is phonetically =Simeon, and 
is definitely indicated as the name of a town (alu); but we 
cannot tell where it lay. Steuernagel inclines to identify it 
with the Symoón (Svpowy) of BB in Josh. 11 1 (BAFL Хорерор, 
MT pops, 5нїмкох, $ 1) mentioned with Achshaph, and 
Symoón (so Buhl, Pal. 215) with Semüniye? (see below, 
iii., a[1]). There is nothing to make the identity of Samhuna 
with one of the places mentioned in the Karnak list improbable 
(so also Meyer, Glodsen, 73). 1f the identity be held probable, 
it would appear to stand in the way of connecting Simeon in 
any very definite manner with the Habiri as Steuernagel 
proposes to connect the Leah tribes generally. | 

iii. Unfortunately, none of the later Egyptian lists 
contains a name resembling Simeon. It might be 
surmised that the old towns, or at least their names, 
had died out. Ѕаусе conjectures that Simeon preceded 
Judah in the occupation of S. Palestine, and had dis- 
appeared by the time of David (Early Heb. Trad, 
392) There is a passage, however, in one of the 
fragments relating to the suecessful Egyptian expedition 
of Esarhaddon, which must be taken account of. 


1 Dozy (70[63]), Gritz (Gesch. ii. 1 485: a theory laterabandoned) 
follow Aq. Sym. Theod. in inserting fugitives (773 =$evyovras) 
as subject to ‘call.’ On a supposed reference to Simeon in 
Mic. 115 (Movers, Untersuch. üb. d. Chron. 136; Hitzig, ad 
loc.) see Graf, Stamm: Simcon, 32 ; ona supposed connection of 
Massa of Prov. 301 31 1 (Hitzig, Sprache Sal. 310 f. and others) 
with Simeon, see 76. 34, and on other supposed references see 
Weinstein (as in $ 5 iil). 

2 Petrie, also, places Samhuna in Galilee (Hist. Егу, 2 317). 
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‘From (cousiry) Mu-sur,' says Esarhaddon, ‘I marshalled my 
camp (4arasu ad-ki-c), to Me-lub-ha I directed my march, зо 
hasbu-kakkar from (Gty) Ap-ku which is in (or ‘by’) (fa-72) 
(country) Sa-me-n[a] to (5) Ra-pi-hi to (a-za i-te)1 the Маду 
of Musur.’ 


If this is really the text of the tablet— it is the read- 
ing of Budge, Peiser, Craig, and (doubtfully) Rogers? 
—it is important ; the district (waz) in which Ap-ku lies 
is not, as has been supposed, Samaria, but Sa-me-n[a], 
a name which might be an Assyrian representation of 
Simeon.? According to this, there was probably in the 
first half of the seventh century B.C. a district known to 


the Assyrians as [у], apparently somewhere in Pales- 
tine. The next question is, Where? 


а. The district contained, or had on its border (pafi), a town 
called Apku, which lay зо kasbu-kakkar from Rapihi—Raphia 
=er-Refah. What the length of a Zasóz-Rabbar was is un- 
certain 4 (113 kilom. [77 Eng. m.]? or 5} kilom. [234 m.]. The 
average day's march in this inscription 1s 2 £as?z-£a££ar. 

(1) If the day's march was about 7 m., 30 &ashu-£a££ar from 
Rapihi would give the site of Apku as somewhere about 100 m. 
from er-Refah —that is to say, about as far as, e.g., between 
Dothan and Jenin. It might then be a question whether 
Sa-me-n[a] is not perhaps a clerical error for Sa-me-ri-na. 
* Aphek in Sharon’ (cp APHEK, end) seems too far 5. Fik, Е. 
of the Sea of Galilee, with which Schrader identified Ápku 
(KAT?) год) is some 135 m. from er-Refab ; kal'at e§-Sema‘ 
SE. of Tyre, with which хапда (I'G, 1902, p. 58 [274]) 
connects the district of Samen[a], identifying Арка with ‘Aphek 
in Asher’ of Josh. 1930, is over 140 m. ; Semüniye (above, ii.), 
somewhat over 110 m. 

(2) If the day's march was about 14 m., 30 kasbu-kakkar 
from Rapibi would make Арки some 200 m. from er-Refah— 
that is to say farther than Веги. Afka (in By on map facing 
col. 3736; cp -APHEK, т) seems to be about 215 m. from er-Refah. 

5. Theattempt to do justice to the Apku part of Esarhaddon's 
statement, however, raises a difficulty in what precedes. 

(1) Esarhaddon seems to say that when he directed his march 
to Me-luh-ha he was in Musur and there marshalled his camp, 
starting from Apku. Now, Mu-sur is nowhere used of N. 
Palestine. It has been argued with great force, however, by 
Winckler (and by no Assyriologist disproved 5) that Musri is 


1 Hommel, literally, ‘to the borders of ' (Au/sdtse, 295). 

2 [n 3 R. 35 по. 4 obv., Z. тт, the name is read [1870] Sa-me-ru. 
G. Smith (7:52.4 3157 [1874]) dues not quote the name, but 
CAssyr. Discov. 312 [1875]) renders it Samaria; similarly in W. 
Boscawen's text (7:$ 84 493 [1875]),апа Strassm. A754. Verzeich, 
D. 533, no. 4238 : Sa-me-[ri-na], the reading followed by Schrader, 
(АХА 72) [1882]) апа Delitzsch (Par. 286). Meanwhile Budge, 
however, Hust. of Esarhaddon [1880], 118, reads Sa-me-na 
(without query) This is rejected (emended?) explicitly hy 
Tiele (BAG 350, n. 1 [1888]), and silently by Winckler (Unters. 
z. altor, Gesch. 98: translit. text [1889]. Later, however, the 
original was examined by Peiser and J. A. Craig and declared 
to read Sa-me-na (FG iii. 18 [1898]) which is likewise the 
reading (shown shaded) of Rogers (* Two Esarhaddon Texts,’ in 
Haverford College Studies, no. 2, 1889). The present writer 
examined the tablet, and is convinced that the reading Samerina 
is quite impossible (so also Budge, and C. A. Thompson, in 
conversation) There are several possibilities; but Samena 
seems most likely. See also 8 6 iii, a (1). 

3 On Ass. ём= Heb. дм (for ём) see Delitzsch on ‘Samaria’ 
(Ass. Lesesfücke,0! 1930). For disappearance of ‘ayin at 
the beginning of a syllable, cp ¿bé? from ibál= ia (bya). 

4 Cp Del. Pa». 177-179, and C. П. W. Johns as in n. т, col. 
4530, and the literature cited there and in Muss-Arn. Dict. 414. 

Since the ahove was written, E. А. W. Budge has given 
his reasons for rejecting the view of Winckler (/Z/s£. of Egypt, 6 
pp.ix-xxx) И can hardly be claimed, however, that they settle 
the question. (1) The fragment (83, 1-18, 836) cited hy Winckler 
as apparently mentioning Musri and Mi[sri] side by side must, 
indeed, be left out of the argument. It is broken off so close to 
the upright wedge of ‘7s’ that it is illegitimate to argue as if 
the character were complete, and therefore 7s. It might quite 
well be гей (АТА T9) 145, n. 3). Budge and King go further, 
and say that they can see clearly a trace of the head of a second 
upright wedge (the present writer, after examination of the 
tablet, is inclined to think that they may be right). The reading 
would then probably be Mi-lu[b-ba] as Winckler suggests 
(АА TO) 145, n. 3: mi for me would be unusual [Wi.]: 
the reff. in the index to Bezold's Catalogue yield no parallel ; 
still, in Khors. тоз, Oppert and Ménant [/owrz. as. 6 ser. т, 
begin., 1863) give 77, though Botta, Mon., pl. 150. Z. o, gives 
the usual »Де], and Winckler's edition follows). ^ Winckler's 
theory, however, by no means falls with the surrender of this 
reading. He never treated the tablet as the main justification 
of his theory (see A/usvi, etc., 1). (2) Budge's other arguments, 
however, seem open to criticism as inconclusive. In particular, 
the translation of ana 226027 eli mat Musri (KV. In. 34) hy ‘to 
the wardenship of te Marches of Egypt, although following 
time-honoured precedent, has never been justified. The pho- 
netic value of NI.GAB when it means gate-guardian, as in 
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sometimes to be understood as referring to the neighbourhood 
of the Negeb of Judah. 


Winckler, accordingly, conjectures that the Same[na] 
in question was in Musri, used in the sense just indi- 
cated, Арки being the Apheka of Josh. 15 53, where it 
is assigned to Judah. The Joshua context suggests the 
neighbourhood of Hebron ; at all events, somewhere in 
the hill country of Judah. This theory would give us 
the most interesting and remarkable datum that, abont 
a generation and a half after the fall of Samaria, the 
name Sim[eo]n was at least known as a geographical 
term denoting a district not far from lIebron, and the 
further datum that the Assyrians counted it to Musri. 
This would have some bearing on the theory which 
finds Simeon referred to in Dt. 33 (see above, 8 3) and 
explain the prayer for its return to Judah. Many 
interesting problems would thus assume a new aspect ; 
but the point most important for our present object 
would be the establishment of such a contemporary 
geographical use of the name Simeon as would virtually 
prove a real knowledge of a Simeonite people in S. 
Palestine, which would give us a valuable starting-point 
for dealing with the Hebrew Simeon legends. 

There is, however, a difficulty in the way of identify- 
ing Esarhaddon's Арки with the Judahite Aphek of 
Josh. 1553. 

Hebron is barely some бо m. from Raphia, which could equal 
зо kashu-kakkar only if the Aashu-fakkar were some 2 т. If 
that is not tenable, the Hebron Арки theory could be maintained 
only by supposing that ‘30’ (since there is no doubt about the 
reading)is a mistake of the Assyrian scribe or of the source from 
which he compiled.! Placing Apku in S. Palestine is, there- 
fore, not beyond criticism. 

(2) On the other hand, the difficulty of a М. Palestine 
site for Apku hardly seems to be quite as great as 
Winckler suggests. 

It is no doubt natural to suppose that Esarhaddon was him- 
self in Musur when he set out for Meluhha; but ad-ki-e is not 
quite unambiguous.?  Esarhaddon might then, from a N. 
Palestine Арки have ordered his army out of Musri and have 


marched himself to join it. Sa-me-na might in that case be 
connected, perhaps, with one of the places in Thotmes ITI ’s list 
mentioned above (§ 6, i.) (so Sanda, [2 58 74], n. ; cp above, i. /). 

There remains, however, against the N. Palestine 
theory, the difficulty emphasised by Winckler : 

How came Esarhaddon's army to be їп Musri so as to be 
called forth by Esarhaddon, unless that were, as Winckler 
suggests, simply the stage on the expedition reached at the 
point in the narrative? And, if so, how was Esarhaddon not 
with the army? 


We must thus, apparently, be eontent to leave the 
problem open for the present. Simeon may be mentioned 
in contemporary documents belonging 
to the sixteenth century, the fifteenth, 
or the seventh ; but we cannot be sure. “lhe hope of 
seeuring a fixed starting-point for the story of Simeon 
in strietly contemporary evidence 15 for the present not 
fulfilled. Any day, however, new niaterial may enable 
us to decide the question. Meanwhile, we must be 
content with possibilities. 

When the character of the development which resulted 
eventually in the formation of the kingdom of Judah is 
fully considered, and the suggestions of allinity with 


7. Conclusion. 


‘Descent of Ištar’ passim, is рий or mušêliš (s R. 136 137); 
when its phonetic value is képu (as a comparison of Rost, Plate 
9316 ki.. . ti with Plate 376, NI.GAB-u-ti, shows that it is in 
the Esarhaddon passage [cp what is said by C. H. W. Johns on 
the phonetic value of N1.GAB in his careful discussion of the 


képu office in Assyrian Deeds and Documents, 284-88, which 
the present writer did not see till after this note was written]), 
it means governor. Schrader admitted twenty-four years ago 
that ‘governor over Egypt’ was imposstble (AGF 265); only, 
he gave up ‘governor’ instead of giving up ‘Egypt.’ On Zefz 
see also Johns, Doomsday Bk. о. | 

1 Or by regarding sashu-kakkar as not a technical measure 
but a general term: ‘long journey’ (cp С. Н. W. Johns, Азуу». 
Deeds and Documents, 2208). : { 

2 The contexts in which it oftenest occurs give it the meaning 
of ‘muster, marshall forces where one is’ (eg., in Taylor 
Cylinder, 523: assemble your army [Au-wh-Air um-man-ta), 
muster your camp [d7-£a-a £axasa-£a]) ; but it need not imply 
presence; cp 4 R. 4812, 13a: ‘Bel will call forth (-da-kas- 
$um-ma) a foreign foe against him ' (Del. Ass. HIVB). 
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Ishmaelite, Edomite, Kenite, etc. are allowed for, it is 
natural to eonjecture that Simeon stands for one of the 
unsettled elements of the southern population fused 
more or less permanently into a state by David, 
especially when it is noted (cp Sayee, Early Hebrew 
History, 392) how many (5 out of 11) of the towns 
(15. 3027-31) to which he is said to have ‘sent gifts’ 
appear in the list of Simeonite towns, for there does 
not seem to be between the lists any literary connection 
(below, $ то). According to Land (De Gids, Oct. 
1871, p. 21) Simeon was very possibly an Ishmaelite 
group that attached itself to Israel.! If we think that 
Beersheba was markedly Simeonite, interesting problems 
arise connected with such names as Abraham, Isaac, 
(ep Stade, GIZ 1155), Samuel's sons, David, Amos. 

i. In all the statements we have referred to, the name 
has borne practieally the same form. It appears to 
consist of the radical $m' with the nominal 
termination ön = àn.? What view of the 
name was taken in early times we cannot say. It is 
not necessary to suppose that the story of Leah's grati- 
tude for the hearing of her supplications (Gen. 29 33) 
was a very early explanation. It is exactly parallel to 
the explanation. of the cognate name Ishmael (Gen. 
161: TD): 

The name Simeon has been connected by Hitzig (GJ 7 47), 
W. К. Smith (/PAil., 1880, p. 80), Stade (C17 1 152), Kerber 
(Die rel. -gesch. Bedeut, d. Heb. Figenn, 71) with the Arabic 
sim’, said to mean the offspring of the hya:na and the female 
wolf (Hommel, .SimgeZAtere, 304), and Ball (SBOT, ad loc. 
and 114) proposes to read Gen. 49 5 : Simeon and Levi are ддт 
(for ahīm г 'brothers' 3), in the sense of ‘howling creatures,’ 
perhaps ‘hyznas.’ Unfortunately, 6/7724 occurs only in 15. 13 21 
and its meaning is not known (Che. 5207, ‘jackals’; but 
Duhm, Marti, probably ‘wild owls’; cp Staerk, Studien, 2 18 
[1399D. Smith supports his explanation by citing the Arabic 
tribal names Sim‘, ‘a subdivision of the defenders (the Medin- 
ites),"4 and Sam'àn, ‘a subdivision of Tamim,’ and compares 
such names as Zabyàn (za^y, gazelle), Маап (wa‘?, ibex), 
Labwán (dada, lioness), with which he classes such Hebrew 
names as Zibeon (25, hyzna), Ephron (mes, spy, U7, calf 
of wild cow). 

If Simeon is really mentioned by Esarhaddon's scribe 
as Sa-me-n a] (3 6 iii.), it would seem that the name was 
at that time, at least, sometimes pronounced Заптап. 
On the other hand, there was, as we have seen, а place- 
name pronounced Sambnna in the fourteenth century 
B.C. (above, § 6 ii.), and there is a contract tablet dated 
in the thirty-sixth year of Artaxerxes 1, which mentions 
a man named Sa-ina-ah-u-na (Hilprecht, no. 45, 7. 2), 
brother of la-hu-i-na-ta-nu (=Jehonathan).5 Later, 
as a personal name, Simeon became common (see 
SIMEON ii., 1-6, and SIMON, 1-13; SIMON PETER, $ 12,2; 
ср, for Palmyrene inscriptions, Lidzbarski, Aphemeris, 
vol. i., index (under nyc). 

„и. The name appears in regular gentilie form as 
Sim'oni, SIMEONITE (spew: cp Reuben, Reubeni). 

(5, however, everywhere represents the gentilic by the noun 
form (qupewv : in Nu. 25 14 эзип becomes in B тоу о. [AFL 
om. rov]. It is possible, therefore, that the cupewy of BBNAQT 
in Zech, 12 13 implies that Shimei, *y2v’ was known asan alterna- 
tive form of the gentilic® (cp WRS, /PA7. 995 [1880]), just 
as in Arabic there is the similar pair ending in -‘i and -'ánt 
respectively (WRS, Во). 

1 Cp Dozy's view, above, $ 5 ii. (small type, end), and below 
§ 8 ili. 

2 Cp Néldeke, ZD.MG 15 806 [1861]. 

3 Gemini, according to Zimmern (ZA 7162) and Stucken 
(17170, 1902, р. 189). 

4 He does жоё allude to Dozy's daring hypothesis referred to 
above ($ 5). .. P 

5 The gentilic (279) Sa-ma-u-nu-ai occurs along with (ametu) 
Pu-ku-du-ai ina letter to ‘the king'(K. 1248). What ‘ (city) 
Sa-am-'-u-na (so, according to the text in Del. Lesesticke,(4) 
not [as in & B2 106] Sa-am-u-na), son of Marduk-apil-iddina’ in 
Sennacherib's Taylor Prism inscription (5 33 /) can mean it 
wonld be hard to say. Sa(?)-ma-'-gu-nu was the name of one 
of the sons of Bel-ikasa (ruler of the half-Aramzean tribe of the 
Gambulai) executed by AXur-büni-pal. Samuna in Sa-mu-na- 
aplu-iddina (Johns, Doomsday Bk. viii. l6=K. 8179) and in 
Sa-mu-nu-ia-tu-ni (Ass. Deeds and Doc. 160 R. r1 К. 279) is 
doubtless Eshmun (Doomsday Bk, 16). 

6 The Shemaiah also of т Ch. 4 37 appears in @B as evueov. 
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ill, Names containing the three radicals ym: are so 
common, especially in the neighbourhood of S. Palestine, 


| that they would be enough in themselves to suggest the 


theory of dispersion underlying Gen. 49. In that theory 
there may be more than popular fancy. We cannot 
here profitably diseuss W. R. Smith's view that ‘the 
dispersion of the tribe Sitmeon is most easily under- 
stood on the principles of exogamy and fetuale kinship’ 
(JPhil. 996 [1880]). А historical connection of some 
kind, however, between at least some of the various 
cognate names seems extremely probable. 

We find Shimei as Simeonite (1 Ch. 427), Levite (Ex. 617), 
Reubenite (т Ch. 54)—all Leah tribes— Benjamite! (2 5. 16 rr 
etc. ; срт K. £18), and in the family of David (25.2121 Kt.) 
as the name of the only brother mentioned in old sources (Bu. 
on 15. 16g in A77C); besides which we find cognate names like 
Eshtemoa, and Ishmael,? pronounced now in Egypt, Isma‘in3 
(cp Bethel, Bétin; Reubel, Reuhen).4 

Not only are the names Simeon and Ishmael cognate. 
There seem to be also in the genealogy of Ishmael points 
of contact with that of Simeon (see MIBSAM, Міѕима), 
to which we now pass, 

i. As in the case of Reuben, P's genealogy of 
Simeon oecurs in Ex. 615 as well as in 


9. Genea- RE 
TER the usual passages. The list is as 
logicai lists. POT 
Gen. 46 то= Ex. 6 r5 Nu. 26 r2 1 Ch. 424 
onm окто" окто 
pot jest pot 
Bh? 
pot үз! zm 
ónsi nui mut 
Dinen" bing” wget 


The Gen. = Ex. list seemsto contain three names each appearing 
twice: "wx — зыш, DO pay and чдх= чпу. Nu., changing 
one sibilant, gives пу for чпу, and drops its double (aax). т Ch. 
4 further shows 3*4 for pa 


Winckler thinks that we have here a case the converse of what 
is suggested elsewhere with regard to IssAcuAR ($ 7): the 
Chronicler's list is, he thinks (GZ 2201r, n. т), the corruption of a 
sentence telling that the b'né Shim'ón went southwards when 
Saul contested with the Zarhites.6 On this suggestion see 
above ($ 4, end). 

If the list be taken for a real ‘ genealogy ' it is difficult 
to choose between the variants (see the special articles). 

Jertheau decides in favour of Jakin as against Jarib, but only 
for the (weak) reason that it occurs thrice. He thinks that the 
best known Simeonite clan was Shaul (Shaul’s mother is known 
as a Canaanite апа he alone has [three] sons, of whom Misma‘ 
in turn has three). It would seem that some popular story was 
current about this Shaul and his Canaanite mother. According 
to Jubilees 3420 her name was Adibaa, and according to 44 13 
she was a woman of Zephath, which, according to Judg. 1 17, was 
the city captured by Simeon and called Hormah. In Gen. 
Каб, 8o she is said to have been Dinah (cp Charles, /1^77ees, 206). 

ii. In the Chronicler's special genealogy (i. 425 /:), which 
appears in MT thus— 

Shaul 


Mibsam 


| 
Shallum 8 Mishma 


Hammuel Zaceur Shimei 


1 Note also Jamin and Saul as Simeonite names (1 Ch. 4 24). 

? Cp Graf, Der Stamm Simeon, 23, Ewald, CG.4, 1864, 
р. 1274, and above, $$ 5 ii. 7. 

3 Indeed the note on the name in Gen. 16 11 (J) is mim yn 
727 ок. with "yas in the case of REUBEN (8 7 i) A^ 

How cautious it is necessary to be in reasoning from simi- 

larity of names appears from the remarkable fact that Saul as 
well as Shimei is a Simeonite name, and that Samuel, who 
‘discovered’ Saul, is brought into relation with Beersheba, the 
most famous of the towns claimed for Simeon. Shemuel b. 
Ammihud is the name of the Simeonite representative in the 
partition of W. Palestine (Nu. 34 20). 

5 bye mr Soe ah eter Sx тз poe 0с. This might be 
made more plausible perhaps by reading 19), instead of the 


strange 113, for yea of булу; but the clause Бук: n з" пк 
is not convincing. 

6 Cp P's Simeonite census prince Shelumiel b. Zurishaddai 
(Nu. 16 2 12 7 36 10 19), from whom Judith is said to be descended 
(Judith 8 т). Salu (ор. but @B салдар, GFL garwy) was the 
father of the Simeonite Zimri who was slain with the Midianite 
woman, Nu. 25 14 (see $ то, a, end). The other names assigned 
to Simeon are Shaphat b. Horn, the ‘spy’ (Nu. 13 5), and 
Shephatiah b. Maacah, the ruler (1 Ch. 27 16). 
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the names, apart from the Ishmaelite Mibsam and Mishma‘ and 
the Judahite Ham(m)uel, need not be old (cp Gray, HPN 230): 
indeed ®в omits Hammuel and Zaccur, and Shimei might bea 
duplicate of Mishma'. Moreover, they all appear in @BA as 
descendants in progressive*generations of Shaul. 

iii. Still more suspicious looking is the peculiar list in v. 34- 
37. (On the number, thirteen, of the names, some of which are 
supplied with genealogies, see below, § 10, i.). 

It may be noted, however, in connection with Simeon's 
being a brother of Levi, that the names brought into 
prominence in the list —Shaul, Shimei, Ziza? (traced 
back five generations #)—are known otherwise as 
Levitical names (cp GENEALOGIES i., $ 7[v.]). 

а. 'The theory of the statistical writers evidently was 
that Simeon was gradually merged in Judah: the 

10. Geo Simeonites first settled amongst the 
А Е Judahites (Josh. 191 9) and then, in the 
graphical lists. >. : ~ RUE 
time of David (rCh.43:2—it is a 
marginal gloss to the whole list: see above, § 5 ii.), 
were lost in Judah. It would appear that there was 
a time when the Judah list in Josh. 1521-32 lacked 
exactly those cities which in Josh.19 are assigned to 
Simeon, for when they are omitted the total, twenty- 
nine (instead of thirty-six), is correct. The fact remains, 
however, that all the Simeonite cities are somewhere 
or other assigned to Judah. It has been noted that 
whereas we hear of the Negeb of Judah (1 S. 27 1o), of 
Caleb (3014), of the Kenite (2710), of the Keréthi 
(3014), of Jerahmeel (2710), we nowhere hear of the 
Negeb of Simeon (Graf, Stamm Sim., 14) Whilst 
naturally no attempt is made to sketch a boundary line, 
it is clear that Simeon was supposed by the writer of 
Josh. 19 1-9 to be found in the SW. of Judah. 

The slighting of Simeon in the partition of W. Palestine has 
been connected (Weinstein, Gen. der Agada, 299) with the story 
of Zimri in Nu. 9514; so also (Gen. rab. 99 ; Num. каб, 26; 
Rashi, and others) the fact that Simeon is the only tribe that 
falls in the second census (Nu. 28 14) enormously (from 59,300 to 
22,200) below its size in the first (Nu.122 £)9 It is difficult, 
however, to extract any more histury out of the first story than 
out of the second. 

ё. The list of Simeonite cities appears in four forms, 
which are here shown side by side. 


(x) Stmeon. (2) (3) 
aS 
Josh. 15 26-32 


Jupan. (4) 


RE UE EE 
Neh. 11 26-29 


Josh. 19 2-6 1 Ch. 4 28-31 
7 5 de 421 р 
1. А i its 
Beersheha Beersheba — Shema Jeshua 
sheba 
Moladah Moladah Moladah Moladah 
Hazar-gaddah 
Heshmon 
Bethpalet Bethphelet 
Hazar-shual Hazar-shual Hazar-shual Hazar-shual 
— Beersheba Beersheba 
[Bizjothjah= ‘its villages '] 
Balah Bilhah Baalah 
lim 
Azem Ezem Azem 
Eltolad Tolad Eltolad 
Bethuel Bethuel Chesil 
Hormah Hormah Hormah 
Ziklag Ziklag Ziklag Ziklag 
Beth-marcaboth Beth-marcaboth Madmannah Mekonah 


Hazar-susah Hazar-susim Sansannah 

Beth-lebaoth Beth-birei Lebaoth *its villages" 

Sharuhen Shaaraim Shilhim 

ii. 
ii. Etam —, 

Ain Rimmon Ain Rimmon | Ain and Rim- En-rimmon 

mon 
ii. 
Ether — Ether 
Tochen 
Ashan Ashan Ashan 


The names have been given in the forms under which 
they are discussed in the separate articles, where account 


1 In the Chronicler’s expanded version of the Hexateuch list 
(1 Ch. 4 24-26) it is necessary to include Simeon himself to make 
up the full thirteen. 

2 [n the form Zizah ; see ZINA. 

3 Ending in GB with Simeon himself (auuewv for Shemaiah). 

4 On the varying ethical judgment on the conduct of Simeon 
іп Gen. 34 see Gunkel aZ /oc. and Charles’ Вк. оғ JUBILEES, 
on 202-6. 

5 In the case of the other four— Reuben (3000), Ephraim 
(8000), Naphtali (8000), Gad (1000)—the fall is slight. 
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is taken of the variants in G. It will suffice here to 
note that in list (т) 59 inserts 6aAxa after Rimmon ; 
in list (3) PA omits Heshmon and (€^ identifies 
ASHAN (v. 42) with AsHNAH (v. 43) In list (4) Gt 
follows MT; but ENA omits all except Jeshua and 
Beersheba. 

i The main list (i.) appears to consist of thirteen 
towns agreeing with the thirteen (т Ch. 434-37) names 
(some with genealogies attached) of their inhabitants 
who afterwards migrated to Gerar (1 Ch. 4 39). 

ii. The main list of towns is followed by a supple- 
mentary list (ii.) of four (Ain Rimmon being a single 
place, and Tochen preserved only in 1 Ch. 432), agreeing 
with the four ‘captains’ who migrated to Mt. Seir. 

iii. Of the list of nine Judahite or Simeonite towns 
assigned to the priests (1 Ch. 657-59 [42-44] = Josh. 21 13- 
16) only AsHAN (g.v. ; in Joshua miswritten Атм) is ever 
called Simeonite. H. W. H. 


SIMEON (YRV; cymewn [BAL]; see SIMEON 
i. § 8, i, епа). т. EV accurately SIMEON, in the 
list of those with foreign wives (EZRA i., § 5, end), 
Ezra 1031 (GENA Xeuewv). 

2. Grandfather of МАТТАТИІАЅ (т Масс, 21); see 
MACCABEES i., 8 2. 

3. А devout man of Jerusalem, mentioned in Lk.'s 
Gospel of the Infancy (Lk.222-39) He was gifted 
with the ‘holy spirit'—7.e., the spirit of prophecy— 
and had learned by revelation that he should not die 
without having seen the Messiah. Having been super- 
naturally guided to the temple courts, he saw the child 
Jesus brought in by his parents, according to custom, 
on the completion of the period of the mother's puri- 
fication. Не then burst into an inspired song (vv. 29- 
32), known to usas the Nunc Dimittis (cp HYMNS, $ 3). 
He could now depart, like a relieved sentinel, and could 
transmit to others the happy tidings of the dawn of the 
Messianic day (see GOSPELS, 8 39). For Mary he added 
a special word of prophecy, pointing to the different 
results of the preaching of the Cross of Jesus, which 
would lead some to a new life, and others to anguish 
at his crucifixion (vv. 34 .). See further, J. Lightfoot 
оп Lk 225. 

It is possible to regard Simeon as a poetic personification of 
that inner circle of Jewish believers which formed the true 
SERVANT OF THE Lorn (g.z.). Long had it waited for the ful- 
filment of the prophecies of salvation, and now (7.¢., when this 
‘Gospel of the Infancy’ was written) its members were passing 
one by one into the company of believers in Jesus. Nor need 
we be startled to find an imperfect parallel to the story of Simeon 
in one of the legends which cluster round the birth of the Buddha 
(see Carpenter, The Synoptic Gosfeis), 155). 

4. RV, SYMEON (Lk. 330). See GENEALOGIES OF 
JEsus, $ 3. 

5. RV, SYMEON, ‘ that was called Niger’ (CY MEWN 
б kaħoúuevos Niyep [Ti. WH], is mentioned along 
with Barnabas, Lucius, Manaen, and Saul, among 
the prophets and teachers in the primitive church 
at Antioch (Acts131f). See MINISTRY, $ 37. Niger 
was probably his Gentile name, whether chosen with 
any reference to his complexion we cannot tell; the 
name was not uncommon (see Dict Gr. amd Rom. 
Biogr. ана ALythol.). 

The list of the first preachers of the Gospel given by 
Epiphanius (Epiph. Oera, 1337, ed. Dindorf) closes with the 
names BapvaBav, каї Areny, ‘Potdov, Néyepa каї тоўѕ Aocrovs 
tov єВёоџукорта vo. 


6. RV, SYMEON (Acts 1514). 
Sn 


SIMON (cimcoN : = ‘snub-nosed’? a Greek name 
[see SIMON PETER, $ та] of frequent occurrence among 
post-exilic Jews [192*D] ; cp JAsox ; see SIMON PETER, 
8 14. 

The persons who bear the name in © or NT are :— 

т. Simon Chosameus (сімом yocameoc [B] 
...xocomaloc [A]), т Esd. 932 = Ezra 1031, SHIMEON 
[b. Harim]. 


See SIMON PETER, 
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2. Son of Mattathias surnamed THAsst (т Maee. 23; 
бата [A], бато[є} [NV]; tasi [V]; ЭЪ» [Syr.]; 
Jos. Ant. xii. бт, бат). See МАССАВЕЕЅ, $$ т, 5. 

3. Son of Onias, 'the great pricst,’ whose praise is 
set forth in lZcclus. 50. It is doubtful whether Simon 
I. (‘the Just’) or Simon II. is alluded to; ep ECCLESi- 
ASTICUS, 87; CANON, $ 36; ONIAS, $$ 4-7. 

4. A Benjamite, who, wishing to avenge himself upon 
Onias, informed Apollonius of the existence of huge sums 
of money in the temple treasury (2 Mace. 3-4). ‘The ac- 
count of the attempt of HELIODORUS [4.2. ] to seize the 
treasure is well known. See APOLLONIUS, MENELAUS, 
Омідѕ, ў 6. He is called the тростаттѕ той 1єро? (34) 
or temple overseer, and it was perhaps his duty to look 
after the daily supplies of the temple. Ср T'EMPLE, $ 36. 

5. Named in Mt. 1355 Mk. 63, together with James, 
Joses, or Joseph, and Judas, as one of the ' brethren' 
of Jesus. He is not mentioned elsewhere in the NT; 
but it is not impossible that he is identical with the 
Simeon, son of Clopas the brother of Joseph, mentioned 
by Hegesippus as ‘cousin german’ (áveyaós) of Jesus, 
who sueceeded James in the bishopric of Jerusalem and 
suffered martyrdom in the reign of Trajan. See CLoras, 

6. Surnamed the CANAN;EAN, AV CANAANITE (6 Kav- 
avatos: Mt. 104 Mk. 318), or the ZEALOT (6 Zn\wr7s, 
Lk. 615 Acts 113); named as an apostle in all the four 
canonical lists (APOSTLE, $ 1). There is no doubt about 
the superiority of the reading kararvaios to that of TR, 
Kavavirys, though the latter has the support of N; but 
although the writer of the Third Gospel and Acts took itas 
representing, and has translated it, ‘Zealot’ (see ZEAL- 
ors), many modern critics (cp JUDAS, 9, $ 2) are inclined 
to take the word as a Greek modification of мр ог 
"ip, meaning, ‘a man of Canan, or Cana’ (there were 


several Canas) Simon does not reappear in the NT 
history. In ecclesiastical tradition he is usually men- 
tioned in conjunction with Judas of James ; and indeed 
in some western authorities in Mt. 104 the epithet Zelotes 
is given to Judas not to Simon, Judas Zelotes taking 
the place of ‘Thaddeus. ‘The addition of Zelotes is 
probably due to a punctuation of Lk.'s text which might 
not seem unnatural if no connection of sense were recog- 
nised between «aravatos and фот’ (WH). Simon 
the Zealot is frequently identified with the Simon 
(Simeon) of Clopas mentioned by Hegesippus (ap. Eus. 
HE 332) as a descendant of David who was alive in 
Jerusalem in the days of 'lrajan and suffered martyrdom 
under the consular Atticus; but this identification is 
not made by Hegesippus or Eusebius themselves, aud 
appears to be first met with in the Chronicon Paschale, 
Pseudo-Hippolvtus, апа Pseudo-Dorotheus, all of which 
call him Simon Judas. 

Later ecclesiastical tradition varies as to the field of Simon's 
apostolic labours, One set of legends places his activity in 
Babylon or on the shores of the Black Sea. But, as Lipsius 

oints out (Afokr.-p.-gesch. 314277), these representations 

ave probably arisen from a confusion with Simon Peter who 
writes from ‘ Babylon’ and addresses the Christians in * Pontus.’ 
Another set of legends, especially met with in late Greek writers, 
represents him as preaching in Egypt, Libya, Mauretania, and 
3ritain ; but the same districts are also assigned by some tradi- 
tions to Simon Peter. In the Western church the festival of 
Saints Simon and Judas is observed on Oct. 28. The Breviary 
lesson for the day has it that ‘Simon Chananaeus qui et Zelotes, 
et Thaddeus qui et Judas Jacobi appellatur in Evangelio, unius 
ex catholicis Epistolis scriptor ' evangelised Egypt (Simon) and 
Mesopotamia ( Jude) respectively. and afterwards went together 
into Persia and ended a successful ministry there in a glorious 
martyrdom. 

7. Of CYRENE [g.v.] (Хиеи xvpnvatos [Ti. WH), 
perhaps а Hellenistic Jew, who came from the country 
and was compelled to carry the cross for the crucifixion 
(Mt. 2732 Mk. 1521 Lk. 2326). Afterwards he was 
reckoned among the seventy ‘others’ (apostles), Lk. 
101, and he was said to have died on the cross флёр 
Xptorod—z.e., for the sake of Christ. The Basilidian and 
perhaps also other Gnosties believed that he died in place 
of Jesus; ер К. A. Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelgesch. 1195 f. 
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204 3427.  Aecording to Mk. he was the father of 
ALEXANDER and RUFUS [gg.v.] W. H. Ryder (JBZ 
17196 f, 1898) thinks that Simon's eldest son was 
Alexander, his second Rufus, his third Tertius, and his 
fourth Quartus—all Christians living in or near Rome 
when Mark wrote. Living among Gentiles, Simon 
gave his sons Greek and Latin names, ‘This Rufus has 
been conjeetured by many to be the same as the Rufus of 
Кот. 1613. Е. P. Gould, St. Mark, 289 f. (1896), re- 
marks ‘I]t is the height of foolish conjecture to identify 
this Rufus, the son of Simon of Cyrene, with the one in 
Rom. 1613: St. Mark will only indieate that the names 
Alexander and Rufus were known to the early church.’ 
Deep indeed is our ignorance on such points. 
W. C. v. м. (INO, 7.) 

8. ‘The leper’ of Bethany, in whose house the woman 
anointed Jesus with the contents of the alabaster eruse 
(Mt. 206 Mk. 143; cp Mary, $25) An incredible 
apocryphal story makes him the husband of Mary the 
sister of Martha; ep LAZARUS. [The designation ‘leper’ 
has greatly exercised the critics. It is worth recalling, 
however, that the mother of JEROBOAM [g.v. 1] is called 
in MT 07s. ‘a leper’ (т K. 1126), and that Naaman in 
the extant recast of an older story (2 K. 51) is represented 
as pay, ‘a leper.’ In both cases the original tradition 


stated that a Misrite was referred to. It is possible that 
the Simon referred to was said to have соте (like ' that 
Egyptian’ in Acts 2138) from Egypt to Jerusalem, and 
that the original narrative (in Hebrew) called him зл. 
Cp also ‘Simon of Cyrene.’ Chajes (.Mar£us-studien 
[1899], p. 75) supposes an original Hebrew reading 
улут, ' the humble ’—2.e., ' pious’ (as often in Talmud). 
‘One who had been a leper’ is at any rate a miserable 
explanation. —T. K. c.] 

9. The Pharisee, in whose house the penitent woman 
anointed Jesus’ hands and feet (Lk. 7 до). Cp Gospets, 
§ то, and Mary, $ 25, eol. 2970. Against the identi- 
fication of this anointing with that of Mary of Bethany, 
just before the Passion, see Plummer (209). The theory 
is at any rate ancient, for, as Plummer remarks, Origen 
on Mt. 266 contends against it. It is also supported by 
Keim (Jesu von Nazara, 8222), Holtzmann (HCI? 293, 
9) 346), and Scholten (Het Paulinisch Evangelie, 254). 
The last-named scholar is of opinion that ‘ the influence 
of Paulinism on the changed representation of Luke is 
unmistakeable,' and that 'leper' in Mt. and Mk. wasa 
symbolic phrase for Pharisce. Without committing 
ourselves to this, we may reasonably hold that here, as 
often in eollections of traditions, a germ-idea received 
conflicting developments. 

то. A tanner of Joppa with whom Peter lodged (Acts 
943). The reference to his trade is significant; the 
narrator suggests that Peter was losing his old pre- 
judices. It is said that a wife could claim a divorce 
from a husband who became a tanner (Mishna, 
Kethubsth 7 ло). Cp HANDICRAFT, § 5; Joppa (end). 

11. The father of Judas Iscariot, Jn. 67: 182 26. 

12. For Simon Magus, see below (special article). 
On the ‘Great Apophasis' see GOSPELS, 8 91 (and 
references). 

13. For Simon Peter, sce below (special article). 

МС ven. (Мо 7.) 


SIMON MAGUS. 


CONTENTS 


Introductory : Acts 89-24 ($ 1). Anti-Pauline and Anti-Gnostic 
Extra-canonical data ($ 2 /.). poleinic (8$ 9-11). 

Simon = Paul ($$ 4-7). Historical Simon-figures ($ 12). 
Four distinct Simon-figures Conclusion on Acts 89-24 


8). у (8 137). 
Literature ($ 15). 
Simon Magus is mentioned in the NT only in Acts 
89-24. (a) In Acts 8s-8 we read that Philip the 
1. In Acts Evangelist preached the Christ in the eity 
р ` of Samaria, and wrought many miracles 
Next (vv. 9-13), we are told that Simon 
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had previously to this bewitched the people by his 
magical arts, giving out that he was some great one, 
and being declared by them to be that power of God 
which is called Great. After that men and women had 
received baptism at the hands of Philip, Simon also did 
so, and continued with Philip, full of amazement at his 
miracles. Meanwhile (vv. 14-17), at the instance of the 
apostles in Jerusalem, Peter and John had come to 
Samaria, and through laying on of hands had obtained 
the Holy Ghost for those who had been baptised. Upon 
this, Simon (vv. 18-24) offered them money and desired 
the same power, but after a severe rebuke from Peter, 
finally besought the two apostles to pray for him, that 
the punishment they had threatened might be averted. 

(^) This narrative contains much that is strange. 
That, instead of the city of Samaria (as in vv. 58 f.) 
the country of Samaria should be named in v. 14, may 
be set down to a pardonable want of exactness. ‘The 
designation of Sinion as ‘that power of God which is 
called Great’ and his designation of himself as ‘some 
great one'! are not intrinsically incompatible with his 
sorcery ; but it is very surprising that the sorcery is 
referred to twice (vv. отт) and that its second mention 
is preceded by the same word (mpocetxor, ‘ gave heed 3) 
as had already been etnployed in v. 10. 

This appears to indicate that the two explanations of his 
popularity come from two different sources. By the reference 
to his sorcery, he would, in that case, be characterised as a mere 
yóns of the sort that was very abundant in those days; ‘that 
power of God which is called Great' wonld signify something 
much more exalted. Now, it is not easy to imagine that an 
editor would have introduced v. x1 if he had already found zz. 
9.7. lying before him in his text. It is more probable that v. то 
was Interpolated, and that in the process ‘took heed’ (poa et- 
xov) was borrowed from v. тт. The close of z. о (Simon's giving 
out that he was some great one) can in that case have belonged 
to the original text, for it is far from conveying necessarily any- 
thing nearly so high as ‘the power of God which is called 
Great’; but it is hard to believe that ‘bewitching, and bringing 
the nation of Samaria into a maze’ (uayevov xat é£voTávov TO 
0105 тє Харарєѓас) also should come from the author of т. 11. 
Perhaps the original text had zz. o тов (down to ‘great,’ p.eyáAov); 
the redactor beginning with ‘saying,’ Aéyovres (v. 106), added 
the designation of Simon as the power of God that is called 
Great, and then thought it necessary to return in v. 11 to the 
idea of sorcery (from which attention had meanwhile heen 
called away), and in doing so borrowed ' took heed’ (mpocetyov) 
from т. тоа aud é£earakévac from v. 9 (é&tordvwv). This re- 
newed mention of Simon's sorcery, however, was not indispens- 
able ; v. 12 could quite as well have followed directly on v. то. 
it would have been equally superfluous if it had been inserted 
by the redactor in т. 9 (uayevav to Xapapecas), had 2. тг 
belonged to the original text (in which case the whole of v. ro, 
on account of the mpogetxor, would have to be attributed to the 
redactor. [If еге is reluctance to assign to any vedactor the 
doubled mention of the sorcery, there remains only the alternative 
that a copyist who acted as independently and arbitrarily as the 
copyist of D (or a preliminary stage of D; see ACTS, 8 177) 
suhstituted at his own instance the other reference to the magical 
practices for that which he found before him; that then, upon 
comparison of this transcription with an unaltered copy, the 
new form of the idea was written upon the margin, and then was 
taken by the next copyist for an integral portion of the text left 
out by his predecessor by an oversight, and was accordingly 
introduced into it at what seemed to be an appropriate place. 

(c) The idea that only apostles (by laying on of 
hands) can procure the gift of the Holy Ghost is quite 
unhistorical (see MiNisTRY, §34¢). From this, it 
would not at once follow, however, that it is a later 
insertion ; for the whole passage may be equally un- 
historical. 

At the same time it is, in fact, apparent, that vv, 14-182 intro- 
duce a representation which in the actual connection is snrpris- 
ing. According to v. 13, Simon has been only astonished at 
Philip's miracles: as for the bestowal of the Holy Ghost, he 
wishes to be able to do the same. In a sorcerer would it not 
have been more natural to desire to possess the miraculous 
power of Philip (cp Simon PETER, $334)? Among the 
scholars, therefore, who separate sources in Acts (see Acts, § rr), 
we find Van Manen, Feine, Clemen, Jiingst supposing that in 
the source Simon did seek to purchase Philip’s miracnious power 
with money. On this supposition it is simplest to regard the 
last word of v. тз (é£iararo, ‘he was amazed ') and тт. 14-184 


1 Perhaps originally it ran merely as in 536 elvaé riva éavróv 
— that he was somebody'—and ‘ great’ (uéyav) may have been 
merely an explanatory gloss to ‘somebody’ (miva); cp the neuter 
elvai та, ‘to be somewhat,’ Gal. 26 6 e 
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(down to veda) as interpolated. In this case, in the immedi- 
ately following context, we must regard, at least, v. то, the 
‘them’ (aùrots) instead of ‘him’ (айт) in v. 18, * Deter' in v. 
го and the plurals 8exfqre and єірукатє in v, 24 as adjustments 
caused by the interpolation, 

(4) However plausible this separation may seem to 
be, it by no means completely solves the riddle of our 
passage. The problem still remains quite dark, how it 
was that the editor could ever have come to interpolate, 
at one and the same time, into a source which consist- 
ently represented Simon as a sorcerer (v. 9 or 11), and as 
wishing to possess still greater magical powers, two 
such foreign elements as the designation of Simon as 
the power of God that is called Great and the com- 
munication of the Holy Ghost through the apostles (vv. 
1014-17). The two have not the slightest connection with 
each other. It might perhaps be suggested that the desig- 
nation had been borrowed by the editor from a second 
source, and that the reference to the Holy Ghost was 
his own contribution; but this would not-furnish us 
with any intelligible motive for his proceeding. Yet it 
seems highly necessary that we should discover such a 
motive; for a second surprising point which is not 
cleared up by separation of sources, and hardly can 
be, is the question how it could come to pass that a 
man to whom the whole people of Samaria gave heed, 
and showed high honour, should have been so easily 
converted to Christianity, and that as a sorcerer, he 
should so little resemble the Bar-jesus of 136-12 who quite 
naturally opposed the Christian missionaries so strenu- 
ously. Moreover, it is surprising that the story has 
no close; we are not told what in the end became of 
Sinon. Here, once more, can it be seen how useless 
it is to carry out separation of sources merely on the 
ground of indications of broken connections, while not 
concerning oneself at all about the deeper questions re- 
lating to the composition of a piece, and about ‘tendency’ 
criticism. The solution of the problem can be led up 
to only by widely extended investigations. 

Simon, to begin with, plays a great part in the 
writings of the Fathers, 

(a) Justin (about 152 A.D.) cites him as an instance 
to prove that, even after the ascension of Jesus, the 

demons caused men to come forward who 

2. In the й S a 
Church. £?"€ themselves out to be deities, and were 
F actually worshipped as such. Such was a 

athers. RE : ; 

certain Samaritan named Simon, of the 
village of Gitta,! who performed feats of magic by 
demonic arts in Rome during the reign of Claudius, 
was held to be a god, and was honoured by Senate and 
people with a statue in the middle of the "Tiber, between 
the two bridges, bearing the inscription in Latin: 
‘Simoni deo sancto,’ and almost all the Samaritans, as 
well as a few people elsewhere, worshipped him as ‘ the 
first god’ (тди mpàrov деби), ‘the god above all rule 
and authority and power’ (Gedy bmepáve mdons ёрхў$ 
kal éfoveias kal ôvvduews), and declared a certain 
Helena, who had formerly lived in a house ot evil fame, 
and afterwards travelled about with him, to be the first 


l'Amó xduns Aeyouérgs Yérrov. Thus Gitton would be a 
possible form of the name. Térrov, however, is certainly gen. 
pl, since Gitta is met with elsewhere also as the name of a 
town: in Josephus (Гітта or Térra, gen. Гїттїї or I'érrov : see, 
€g., Ant. vi. 18 то, $8 319-321) for the Philistian Gath, in Pliny 
(ZIN v. 19[17]75) for a place on Carmel (Getta), and in the 
Philosophumena (67) we have 6 Verrqvós (not Terrwvds). For 
further details see Lipsius, Z'e/rzssaee, 33, п. In all the editions 
of Justin known to the present writer, indeed, the word is ac- 
centuated Гиттоу, and so also in Eus. ZZ £ ii. 13 запа Epiphanius, 
Her.211. In that case the nominative wonld be Tirta: ; this, 
however, in view of the gen. Térrys is quite unlikely. 1f both geni- 
tive forms are to be explicable, the nominatives must coincide. 
Cp Гомбрра< (2Pet.26) alongside of T'ogóppov (Mt. 1015), 
Avotpay (Acts 14 621 16 1) alongside of Avozpors (148162 2 Tim. 
8 11), Ováre.pav (Rev. 111: soin Lachmann, and as an alternative 
reading in WH) alongside of @vatetpots (2 18 24), and Өуатєірор 
(Acts 16 14), Avédas (Acts 9 38) alongside of the accus. Avééa 
(93235). Similar variations are found in r Macc. in the cases of 
Aa, Bac8aovpa, l'adapa. The word form ‘ex vico Gethonum 
(Clem. Recogn. 9 7) rests upon a misunderstanding. 
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thought that had proceeded from him (трет čvvoia : 
see Apol. 126 56 215, Dial. 120). 

(2) The base of the pillar referred to was dug up on 
the island in the Tiber, at the place indicated by Justin, 
in 1574 ; the inscription runs: ‘ Semoni Sanco deo fidio 
saerum. Sex. Pompeius . . . donum dedit.' Thus, 
the pillar was dedicated to the Sabine god Semo Sancus 
(ep Ovid Fast. 6213-218), and not by Senate and people, 
but by the piety of a private individual. 

As Justin has gone so far astray here, Lipsius (BZ 5318; 
Afokr. Ap-gesch. d. 134 7.) ventures to trace back also the 
alleged worship of Simon and Helena by ‘almost all the 
Samaritans' to misunderstanding of certain sacred pillars or 
massebahs (see MAssEBAH), to wit those of Hercules-Melkart, 
the ‘king of the city’ of Tyre and the Tyrian moon-goddess 
Selene-Astarte, whose impure worship is alluded to in the 
reference to the house of evil fame (according to Iren. //er. 
i. 16 [23] 2 and according to the quotation of Justin, 4 fol. 1. 26 3 
in Eus. AZ ii. 134, it was in Tyre). In the pseudo-Clementine 
Recognitions Melenaisactually called Luna, that is to say, Selene 
(SeAnvn), and according to the //omrlies (223) she was among the 
companions of John the Baptist (of whom Simon was the first) the 
only woman—thus only * half man’ («av avópós), to indicate 
that these 5o companions really represent the number of days in 
a lunar month, which are not зо complete days hut only 29}. 


(c) What we read about the ‘first god' (rp&ros Oebs) 
and his ' first thought ' (прото ёриоса) is taken from the 
Gnostie system which is attributed to Simon. We may 
suppose Justin to have giveu full information as to this 
in the work cited by himself in .4/07.i. 268, but now lost, 
entitled otvrayua ката тат» aipégeov, which was 
used by later heresiologists from Irenæus (Aer. 116 [23]) 
and the author of the PAzlosophumena (67-20) down- 
wards. Llarnack (Лейл. d. DG) 1 206-208) finds in Simon 
a new ‘universal religion of the supreme God,’ Lipsius 
nothing more than the ordinary Gnosis whieh had 
become widely diffused in Syria from about the time 
of ‘Trajan, and is known to us mainly through the 
Ophites, with this difference alone that here Simon 
takes the place of Jesus as the Redeemer. According 
to Kreyenbühl (Avang. d. lVaArAeif, 1, 1900, pp. 
174-264) Simon was not a founder of a religion, but the 
first genuine philosopher of religion, to whom belongs 
the undying merit of having been the first to formulate 
and seientifieally to elaborate the fundamental principle 
of all Christian philosophy, namely, an 'anthropo- 
logical pantheism' or an ‘absolute and universal 
theanthropologism' (240). 

In the ‘Great Announcement’ (атбфат‹< peyadn), attributed 
to Simon, which is first mentioned in the 7’Ad/osophumena and 
copiously extracted from, Kreyenbühl discerns, not, like all other 
critics, the work of a later Simonian, but a genuine production 
of Simon himself. For our present purpose it is not necessary 
to discuss this question or to set forth the Simonian system, for 
which the reader may consult Lipsius (BZ 5 316/)and Hilgenfeld 
(A'efzergesch., 1884, pp. 163-186). 

(d) Suffice it to observe here that all the church 
fathers from lrenieus onwards make Simon the prime 
author of all heresies, and inform us that he was 
regarded not merely as a leader of a seet, but also asa 
manifestation of the supreme Deity, as Messiah, also 
by the name of 'the Standing One’ (6 ёттш$), or, 
more precisely, according to the ‘ Great Announcement ' 
(Philos. 0913) as 6 é€oras, стӣѕ, sTnodmevos—i.e., the 
permanently Abiding. Cp further, $ 112, / 

(a) This interpretation of the expression 'the 
Standing One' is confirmed also by the pseudo- 

3. Pseudo-Clem. Clementine Homilies (222: ws дӱ 

Bonnard сттсдџєџоѕ del ‘as intimating that he 

е shall always stand') and Recogni- 
Recogg.: (a) on „о. S 
ils Gnostic ons (27 : ' negat posse se aliquando 
Simon. dissolvi, asserens carnem suam ita 
divinitatis suæ virtute compactam ut 
possit in æternum durare’). According to Recogn. 172, 
Simon further designated himself as ' virtutem summam 
excelsi Dei qui sit supra conditorem mundi." Cp 8 14d. 

(4) We thus lind in Simon's ease also application of the 
Gnostic distinetion between the supreme Deity and his 
subordinate, the ereator of the world or demiurge. The 
supreme Deity is incomprehensible and unknown to all 
( Recogn. 237 f.). 
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He sent forth the creative Deity to make the world ; having 
done so, the latter declared himself to be God, and demanded 
observance of the Mosaic law. To Simon, also, is attributed 
the doctrine that the souls of men proceed from the supreme 
God (who at the same time is called The Good), but that they 
have been let down into captivity within the world. The body 
is their prison (2 57 /:). "This enables us to understand what is 
meant when we are told that Simon denied the resurrection of 
the dead (//o»:.222). It can be explained from 2 Tim. 2 18, 
according to which the false teachers, who are simply Gnostics, 
declared that the resurrection was past already. By the resur- 
rection they understood the soul's arrival at knowledge of its 
heavenly origin, and its superiority to the body which is its 
prison. "Therefore, in their view, for all Gnostics the resur- 
rection has already come about, and they consistently denied 
any future resurrection of the body. 

(c) These data may be sufficient to show that it isa 
form of Gnosticism that the pseudo-Clementine Homilies 
and Recognitions are combating in the person of Simon. 
lf they contained nothing more they would accordingly 
be seen to have arisen, at the earliest, sometime in the 
second century. 

Other indications which do not need to be discussed here lead 
us to the beginning of the third century (so Lipsius, ii. 1 37, n. 23 
Harnack, Zehro. d. DG), 1 266: beginning or middle of third 
century, according to 77 Z, 1902, р. 570, even as late as the 4th 
cent., before Eus. [/7 £ iii. 88 s]—this after Chapman [below, 8 15} 
had disputed their employment by Origen), and toinfer a Catholic 
redaction of both writings (so Harnack, /.с.), or at least of the 
Recognitions (so Lipsius, é.c.). The story as to the members of 
Clement's family who became separated as non-Christians, and 
after their conversion find one another and recognise (whence 
the name * Recognitiones,’ avayrwpio uoi) one another, both in a 
bodily and in a higher sense, has a purely edificatory purpose. 
Apart from the final redaction (see above) the proper standpoint 
of the authors—a Gnostical Jewish Christianity— does not point 
back to the oldest times, and can hardly have exercised much 
influence. Thus, from what has been said up to this point, it 
might well appear that these writings 'contribute nothing 
towards a knowledge of the origin of the Catholic church and 
doctrine.’ This is, in fact, the opinion of Harnack (Ze. d. 
Dog m.-Gesch.(3), 1 268), and in his view, indeed, ‘it may be re- 
garded as certain.' 

The pseudo-Clementine Homilies and Recognitions, 
however, contain yet another element of the very 

greatest importanee. In them Simon 
Bauh o E ues vul А 
Simon Paul lisplays features which are unques- 
* tionably derived from Paul, and 
plainly show him to be a caricature of that apostle 
drawn by an unfriendly hand. (2) The principal passage 
is Hom. 17 19. 


Here Peter says to Simon: ‘If, then, our Jesus, manifesting him- 
self in a vision, made himself known to thee also, and conversed 
with thee, in doing so it was as one who is wroth with an 
adversary, and therefore speaks by visions and dreams [Nu. 
126-8], or, it may be, even by revelations which [yet] were 
external, But can any one be qualified for the teaching office 
through a vision? And if thou wilt say, ‘It is possible,’ then 
(1 ask) ‘Why did our teacher for a whole year continually 
converse with those who were awake? And, further, how are 
we to believe thy word that he even appeared to thee? How 
can he have appeared to thee, when thy manner of thinking 
is wholly contrary to his doctrine? But if thou hast for even 
so much as a single hour been made hlessed and instructed for 
the apostleship by a manifestation of him, then pray declare his 
doctrine, set forth his words, love his apostles, and strive not 
against me who companied with him. For indeed thou hast 
come forward as adversary against me who am a firm rock, the 
foundation of the church [Mt. 1618]. If thou wert not an 
adversary (åvrexeípevos) thou wouldest not slander me and 
revile my preaching, in order that 1, when 1 utter that which I have 
heard from the Lord face to face, may find no credence, plainly 
as if 1 were a condemned and reprobate person [read каї мою 
adoxiuou övros; cp 1 Cor. 927]. But if thou sayest that 1 am 
condemned (et xareyregévov pe Aéyeis), in doing so thou 
inveighest against God who revealed Christ to me, and 
inveighest against him who on account of this revelation did 
call me blessed [ Mt. 16 17], and so forth. 


What Gnostic ever personally withstood Peter? 
According to the incontrovertible statement of Hege- 
sippus (ap. Eus. HE iii. 327 4), Gnosticism arose from 
the times of Trajan after that the sacred choir of the 
apostles had deceased. For what Gnostic had it ever 
been possible to be, like Peter, a personal disciple of 
Jesus during his lifetime upon earth? What Gnostic 
ever gave himself out to be an apostle? What Gnostic 
ever elaimed to have been qualified for the apostolate 
by a definite vision which he described? And who 
ever except Paul (Gal. 211) spoke of Peter as 'con- 
demned' (kateyrwopuévos)? Thus, it was at Antioch 
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that ‘Simon’ assailed Peter and spoke evil of his 
preaching, and it was his vision on the way to Damascus 
(for Paul, according to 1 Cor. 91 Gal. 1: 12, the basis of 
his claim to the apostolate) that is here intended to 
be reduced ad absurdum by a dialectic that really has 
much to say for itself. Already in chaps. 14 and 16 it is 
urged that such a vision could have been produced by 
an evil demon, just as well as by Jesus. 

(6) Nor is this all. The words of Peter in his 
Epistle to James prefixed to the Homilies (chap. 2) 
relate also to the same incident in Antioch: ‘Some of 
the Gentiles have rejected my doctrine which is in 
accordance with the law [of Moses], while imputing to 
me a certain lawless and nonsensical doctrine (&vouóv 
Tia Kal ddvapwon бїбаткаМар) of the hostile man. 
And indeed while I was in my journeyings some took 
in hand by manifold interpretations to wrest my words 
unto the dissolution of the law, as if 1 myself also were 
of such a mind but did not openly proclaim it’ (cp the 
charge of hypocrisy, Gal.212/.). Хау, more, in Hove. 
20 19 = сос. 1061, it is related that Faustus, father of 
Clement, to whom Simon has by witchcraft given his own 
outward semblance, is in Antioch constrained by order 
of Simon publicly to proclaim his repentance in the 
following words :— 

* I, Simon, declare this to you, confessing that I have unjustly 
slandered Peter. For he is no false teacher, no murderer, no 
sorcerer, nor any other of those wicked things which I in my 
wrath formerly accused him of. I, myself, who have been 
the author of your hatred against him, beg of you to cease from 
your hatred of him ; for he is a true apostle of the true prophet 
sent by God for the salvation of the world. . . . And now I will 
tell you why it is that I have made this confession. Last night 
angels of God severely scourged me, the godless one, as being 
an enemy (éx0pós) to the herald of the truth. 1 beseech you, 
therefore, if ever I again should come forward and venture to 
speak against Peter, do not listen to me. For I confess to you: 
Iam a magician, I am a false teacher, I am a sorcerer. Per- 
haps it is possible by repentance to wipe out my past sins.' 
If the father of Clement did not occur in an older form of the 
book, we may conjecture that this confession was originally 
there put directly into the mouth of Simon. What is said about 
his chastisement is a malicious allusion to the declaration of 
Paul in 2 Cor. 127, as to the cause of his malady, that an angel 
of Satan (&yyeAos Xarava) had been sent to buffet him. It is 
important to observe that in Xecog. we have the sing.: ‘an 
angel,’ not the pl. ‘angels’ as in How. 


(c) If we have here a well-ascertained case in which 
an utterance of Paul regarding himself is spitefully 
twisted to his discredit, soon also we find more of the 


same kind elsewhere. 

In the course of his vindication of himself Paul had, with 
great reserve, declared that he had once been carried up into 
the third heaven (2 Cor.121/). This is made ridiculous in 
Rec. 265: si putas facilem menti tuæ accessum esse super ccelos 
et considerare te posse quz illic sunt atque immensa illius lucis 
scientiam capere, puto ei qui illa potest comprehendere facilius 
esse ut sensum suum qui illuc novit ascendere in alicujus 
nostrum, qui adsistimus, cor et pectus injiciat et dicat quas in 
eo cogitationes gerat.! The doctrine of Paul that to eat meat 
offered to idols is not forbidden (see more fully under CounciL, 
§ тт, col. 924 /) is distorted into the story that Simon in the 
market-place entertained the people of Tyre with the flesh of a 
sacrificial ox and with much wine, thus bringing them under the 
power of the evil demons (//om.7 3; cp 44). This distortion 
is all the more worthy of attention, because the author, in 
connection with it, gives admonitions in the very words of Paul 
‘to abstain from (or not to be partakers of) the tahle of devils’ 
(tparégns Sapovwv бтеҳесда:, or wy uera^AauBavew, 7485 cp 
т Сог. 10204). In view of the miracles which Paul himself 
claims in 2 Cor. 12 12 Rom. 15 19, it is easy to understand that 
he came to be spoken of as a magician. In the enumeration of 
the magical powers of which ‘Simon’ makes his boast in Recog. 
29, the * when bound I can loose myself . . . when confined in 
prison I can make the barriers open of their own accord’ (‘ vinctus 
memetipsum solvam . . . in carcere colligatus claustra sponte 
patefierl faciam ") specially recalls Paul's liberation from prison 
at Philippi (Acts 1623-26). Even if this liberation is unhistorical 
(Acts, 8 2), it found belief after it had been related, and it can 
have been related a considerable time before the date at which 
Acts was written. Once more, let 1s take another word that is 
used, not indeed by Paul himself, but with reference to him by 


1 * If you think that there is easy access for your mind above 
the heavens, and that you are able to conceive the things that 
are there, and to apprehend knowledge of that immense light, I 
think that for him who can comprehend these things it were 
easier to throw his sense which knows how to ascend thither 
into the heart and breast of some one of us who stand by, and 
to tell what thoughts he is cherishing in his breast.’ 
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a follower. In Acts915 he is called a chosen vessel of the 
enki in Aecog. 349, Simon is called а vas electionis of the 
evil. 

(d) In this violent polemic it is not surprising to find 
thrown back at Simon—zi.e., Paul—the charges which 
Paul had himself levelled at his opponents. 

In 2 Cor. 11 13 Paul calls the Judaising emissaries at Corinth 
‘false apostles’ (Wevdarda70Aor); in Zon. 1621 Peter says that 
Jesus foretold false apostles (evóamóaroAo:), false prophets, the 
forming of sects and lists for supremacy, all which seem to him 
to have taken their beginning with Simon the blasphemer of 
God. In 2 Сог. 1114 Paul proceeds: ‘And no marvel; for 
even Satan fashioneth himself into an angel of light’; in Aecog. 
218, Simon is called the ‘malignus transformans se in splen- 
dorem lucis. According to Hom, 233 wickedness (xaxía) sent 
forth its comrade in arms, Simon, like a serpent (ws бф; cp 
2 Cor. 11 3), according to 77ezz. 11 35, as one who preaches under 
a pretence of truth in the name of the Lord and sows false 
doctrines (rTAáv9), and it was with reference to him that Jesus 
(Mt. 7 15) foretold the coming of ravening wolves in sheep's 
clothing. Here, also, may be recalled a saying which does not 
come from Paul himself, but from the author of Acts. This 
writer puts into Paul's mouth (20 29) the prophecy that after 
his departure grievous wolves shall make their appearance in 
Ephesus, not sparing the flock. It is very probable that refer- 
ence is intended here to the pup school of thought, 
which was prevalent in Ephesus under John in the last third . 
of the first century. Paul himself had already in т Сог1б9 
spoken of the ‘many adversaries’ (avtixeiuevoe modod) in 
Ephesus. This expression, also, is taken up and turned against 
himself in the passage already cited under a, above. 

(c) More especially we find recurring in the pseudo- 
Clementine Homilies and Recognitions three designations 
which are already referred to in the epistles of Paul as 
having been made use of against him. 

When in 2 Cor. 68 Paul says of himself, ‘as deceivers and 
[yet] true’ (0$ màdrot кої adyGeis), the censure implied in the 
word mAávos is just as little purely imaginary as is that contained 
in 69: às ayvoovperot, 0 Tadevduevot ( unknown,’ ‘chastened ’), 
etc., or that repudiated in 45 (‘we preach not ourselves’), or 
that hinted at in 31 (‘are we beginning again to commend our- 
selves?’), cp 512. All these charges had actually been made, 
otherwise Paul would not have needed to repel them ($ ое). 
The word most fitted to stick as a term of reproach was ‘the 
deceiver’ (0 mAdvos), and in point of fact it does reappear in 
Hon. 217, which represents Jesus as having foretold that ‘first 
must come a false gospel by the instrumentality of a certain 
deceiver’ [the gospel of freedom from the law] (mpærov pevdes 
Set EAPety evayyeAcov Vo mAdvov Twós). Cp the mAdvy in the 
quotation (11 35) cited under g, as also the miracles which Simon 
works (233), ‘to astonish and deceive’ (mpos xatdrAngiv xai 
amatynv), or (7 4), the expression ‘deceived before by Simon’ 
(ото то) . . . Nipwvos mpoanarndévres), or the deceptiones of 
Simon (Recog. 3 65), his *slanders ' (8«aBoAaé : Hor. З 59). 

Notice further that, according to Gal. 1 10, it was made а 
reproach against Paul that he sought by his doctrine to please 
men; this comes up again in the words of Peter in 7o. 1810: 
*Since ye have thus spoken to please the multitudes who are 
present’ (éreiój apeakóvrws Tots mapoügur OxAows о0тос és). 

Above all, however, it is of the constant designation 
of Simon as ‘enemy’ (0 éx0pós dv@pwrres, or simply as 
о €xÓOpós, inimicus, see, e.g., above, ё) in both writings, 
that we are able to infer from Са]. 416 with a high 
degree of probability that it had already been applied 
by his Galatian adversaries to Paul. It is difficult to 
see how Paul could have felt any occasion to ask the 
Galatians whether he had been the enemy of the 
Galatians by his preaching of the true gospel, that is of 
the gospel freed from the law (this is what is intended 
by áA«g0eómr Duty: 416) if he had not been spoken of 
to the Galatians as being their ‘enemy.’ Here should 
be added Mt. 1328 (see below, 8 6c). 

(f) This ‘homo quidam inimicus’ according to 


Ресор. 170 f. raises a tumult against James the episco- 


1 This very drastic kind of polemic is exemplified in the NT 
also. The Gnostics who are controverted in the Epistle of 
JUDE (g.v, § 2), in common with all Gnostics, divided mankind 
into the two categories of © psychic’ and ‘pneumatic’; they held 
themselves to be pneumatic. This the author turns round the 
other way in v. 19: ‘these are they who make a division [/.e., 
between psychic and pneumatic; not, asin АУ, К who separate 
themselves,’ or, as in RV, ‘who make separations’], sensual, not 
having the spirit, "There is a still closer parallel to this sub- 
stitution of the devil for God in Rev.224. It is hardly to be 
supposed that the followers of Jezebel made it their boast 
that they ‘know the deep things of Satan’; we may be perfectly 
certain that their boast wasthat they knew thedeep things of God. 
All the more sharply sarcastic is the form of the phrase: ‘ Know 
. . . the deep things of Satan, as ¢hey say.’ But it is Paul who 
is the author of the claim to possess the spirit that searcheth all 
things, yea, the deep things of God (1 Cor. 2 10-12). Cp $627. 
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porum princeps at Jerusalem, snatches a firebrand from ! 
the altar and with this begins a general Jewish massacre 
of Christians; he throws James down headlong from 
the top of the steps, so that he lies as one dead. After 
three days the Christians who have tled to Jericho learn 
that the hostile man has received from Caiaphas the 
high priest the commission to persecute all Christians, 
and armed with written missives (* epistole ') from him is 
about to go to Damascus in order to begin the persecu- 
tion there, believingthat Peterhas betaken himself thither! 
(ср .\cts83 9:1 f. 224 f. 269-12 Gal, 113 1 Cor. 159). 

(g) Even the style of Paul is plainly imitated in a 
mocking way. In the recantation (//om. 20 19) of 
Simon mentioned above (6) we have his бёодо: йш» 
(‘T beseech you’: Са]. 112), acrós вус (‘I myself’: 
2 Cor.101), efdévar buds Oé\w (‘T would have you 
know': r Cor. 113), таракал оби (‘I beseech there- 
fore Rom. 12r r Cor a6; cp Брат Mum 22) 
elsewhere ri ydp, тЇ ofr, ctc. 

So also with the apocryphal Acts of Peter and Acts 
of Peter and Paul (as to which see SIMON PETER, 
59 32-34) Whilst in the apocryphal 
2 vti correspondence of Раш with the 

Eb: Corinthians which belongs to the Acta 
Pauli (see SIMON PETER, § 39e, n.) the doctrine 
attributed to Simon is Gnostic, in the Apocrypha just 
mentioned Simon appears less as a gnostic than as a 
wonder-worker ; but that by him the apostle Paul was 
originally meant is manifest here also. 

(a) The question of Paul to Simon: ‘Why didst 
thou deliver up circumcised men and compel them to be |, 
condemned and put to death?" (діа ri ov пєрітєтил- 
pévous mapédwxas kai qvayxacas abrobs karakpuÜévras 
@ётокта>Өў ин, see SIMON PETER, $ 34 ¢) is decisive. 
There is no Gnostic who could have had either such 
power or such inclination. ‘lhe words can refer only 
to what Paul did according to Gal.113 1 Cor. 159 
Acts83 91 f. 224 f. 269-12. In this way what follows 
gains in cogency, the original reference to Paul being 
not so absolutely palpable without this key. 

(6) In the (pre-Catholic) Acta Petri Simon is spoken 
of as ‘inimicus,’ ‘condemned’ (ў фа, e, and SIMON 
PETER, § 33 d), and even the Greek word mAávos ($ 4 e) 
has found its way into the Latin text ; according to the 
Actus Peti cum Simone (4 12, in Acta Apocr. i. p. 49,1. 
13 and p. бо, 1. 4) not only is Paul called (* magus' or) 
‘planus,’ but Simon also is described as ‘ planus (et 
deceptor)' Inthe (Catholic) fete Petri e? Pauli (43) 
Nero makes it clear that Simon persecutes Peter and 
Paul out of envy, and is a ‘manifest enemy’ (srpóógNos 
ёхӨроѕ) of both and of their Master. 

(c) In the disputation on cireumcision touched on 
above (а; cp SIMON PETER, 88 34 е, 39 c), Simon warns 
the Emperor against believing Peter and Paul, as they 
are circumcised and therefore worthless persons. Paul 
makes answer: before we knew the truth we had the 
circumcision of the flesh; since then, only the circuni- 
cision of the heart. Peter adds: if circumcision is 
something bad, why art thou circumcised, Simon? It 
will be manifest at once that only the words of Peter, 
not those of Paul, are any effective reply to the reproach 
of Simon. If with Lipsius (II. 1 360) we remove those 
of Paul as being a later addition (cp StMON PETER, ' 
8 35 e), then the pure antithesis between Simon as the 
opponent and Peter as the defender of circumcision 
comes to light. "This, however, is directly contrary to 
the whole representation of Peter elsewhere in these 
Acts; for here he figures as the one who is doing away 
with the law (StuoN PETER, $$ 342, 39 с). In so far, 
however, as Peter defends circumcision the effect is to 
take away his complete agreement with Paul (the 
accentuation of which is nevertheless one of the main 
objects of the book; see SIMON PETER, $ 35 d), for | 


1 He is not here expressly called Simon. Should this be 
intentional, this passage would then have to be relegated to $ 6 
as being direct polemic against Paul. 
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here it is only the circumcision of the heart that Paul 
stands up for. ‘Thus in our present passage it is not 
at all the Catholic Peter, but the original genuinely 
Jewish-Christian Peter with whom we have to do, and 
this is our evidence that his opponent was not origin- 
ally a Gnostic, but simply an opponent of the Judaising 
of Christianity, in other words, no other than Paul. 

(4) To Paul also applies the further accusation in 
the same passage, that ‘Sinion’ found it necessary to 
give himself out falsely to be a Jew and to put on the 
semblanee of strict observance of the law in order to 
deceive the people whom otherwise he would not have 
been able to win over to his erroneous doctrine (see 
SIMON PETER, $ 34e) This clearly points back to 
1 Сог. 920: ‘to them that are under the law (I became) 
as under the law, not being myself under the law, that 
I might gain them that are under the law.' We 
recognise also, however, the charge which, according to 
Gal. 511 lro, was made against Paul by his Judaistic 
opponents, that outside of Galatia he still continued to 
preach circunicision, for everywhere he shapes his 
doctrine so as to please men (see GALATIANS, $ 13, 
middle). 

(e) With this accords (even if not conclusive as 
evidence) the favour which Simon finds with Nero. 
After Nero hag proved himself the most dreadful enemy 
which Christianity had, it must have suggested itself 
very readily to the adversaries of Paul to lay it to Paul's 
discredit that he had so expressly enjoined obedience to 
Nero (Rom. 131-7) and that Paul's captivity had been 
so mild (Acts 2830f.). As a result of his submissive- 
ness such a partiahty of the emperor as we find him ex- 
pressing for Simon in the Catholic and also in the pre- 
Catholic Acta (SIMON PETER, § 334) seemed natural. 
Cp below, 8 126. 

(7) Lipsius (ii. 1363 f.) has even conjectured that the 
story of the seeming beheading of Simon ($ 34 c) has at 
its root malicious misrepresentation of the beheading of 
Paul. 

In order that Paul might not have the glory of martyrdom 
his traducers had it that he had not been beheaded, but by a 
trick had brought it about that a ram was decapitated in his stead. 
To this was then added the further touch that he presented him- 
self 10 the emperor as one who had risen from the dead, in order 
thereby to secure acknowledgment of his divinity, and of the 
truth of the promise he had previously niade, of a return from 
death after three days. This promise is met with also in quite 
another form in the /4ZosofAumena, 6 20, where Simon suffers 
himself to be buried by his disciples, and proposes to rise again 
after three days, but does not revive (see SIMON PETER, $ 32 a, 
n. 1) Evidently the theme has gone through several variations. 
In accord with it is what we read in the Catholic Acta, that Nero 
causes the body of Simon, who has fallen down from the clouds, 
to be watched for three days so as to know whether he will rise 
or not (see Simon PETER, $ 34g). With Simon's promise 
Lipsius confronts thestatement of the Actsof Paul (=* Martyrium 
Pauli,’ 4, 6= Pseudo-I inus, * Passio Pauli,’ 8, 18, in dete Apost. 
al pocr. 1112-116 32 42) that it was Paul who foretold to Nero 
his return after his beheading and who also fulfilled this pre- 
diction. 

(g) Lastly, mention must be made of the attempt of 
Simon to fly to heaven (see Simon PETER, $ 33[/], 
8 34 [/]. The supposition lies close at hand that 
here too we have a malicious perversion of the saying 
of Paul that he had been caught up to the third heaven 
(2 Cor. 122) and that precisely the story of his fall and 
of his death was connected with this because the appeal 
to this rapture into heaven was regarded as a flagitious 
piece of self-glorification, and, should the conjecture of 
Lipsius just mentioned prove correct, the beheading of 
Paul was not regarded as being the true end of his life. 

At the same time it must be observed that Simon's flying is 
reported intwo forms, Alongside of the statement, just recorded 
above, that his desire was to reach heaven by it, we find another 
much simpler one that his intention was simply, by a brief flight, 
to give proof of his magical powers, and thereby secure public 
attention (Simon PETER, $8 33а, 34¢). For this we have an 
authenticated parallel. Suetonius (Vero, 12) relates that a flying 
professor who had undertaken to play the part of Icarus in a re- 
presentation of mythological scenes organised by Nero, in the 
circus on the Campus Martius (that is to say, exactly on the 


scene of the alleged attempt of Simon), at his first attempt fell 
to the ground close beside Nero, who was bespattered with his 
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blood, If it was this or some similar occurrence that suggested 
the ascription to Simon of the attempt at flight, the statement 
that Simon’s intention was to fly to heaven is a further develop- 
ment. The possibility remains that the story was manufactured 
with 2 Сог.12 2 in view ; yet we cannot be confident of this. In 
the pseudo-Clementine 7ou/res we find merely that Simon flies 
occasionally (2 32), and in the Recognitions (29) this takes the 
special form that Simon promises: ‘si me de monte excelso 
praecipitem, tanquam subvectus ad terras illesus deferar.’ 
What seems to lie at the basis of this is the promise of Satan 
to Jesus in the temptation on the pinnacle of the temple (Mt. 
45/:-—Lk.49-11). The evidential value of the arguments ad- 
duced at the beginning of this section, however, is not impaired 
by the ambiguous character of the indications last adduced. 

How small is the right of any one to set aside any 
such polemic against Paul as being from the outset 
impossible is shown by the fact that 
in early Christian literature the same 
thing is found also without intervention 
of the mask of Simon, and even 
occasionally with express mention of the name of Paul. 

(а) Epiphanius (//aer. 3016, end) tells us that in 
Ebionitic Acts of the Apostles was found, regarding the 
apostle Paul, the statement that he was the son of a 
Greek mother and a Greek father belonging to Tarsus, 
that he had spent some time in Jerusalem and there 
desired the daughter of the high priest in marriage, on 
which account he became a proselyte and accepted 
circumcision ; but, having after all failed in his suit, in 
his wrath be wrote against circumcision, the Sabbath, 
and the law. 

(^) In Rev. 214 2o it is said of the followers of Balaam 
and Jezebel that they eat things sacrificed to idols and 
commit fornication. ‘The two classes of persons are 
thus identical in spite of their different names. Nor 
are the Nicolaitans [cp NicoLArrans] distinct from 
them, for we read (215): ‘so also hast thou them that 
hold the teaching of the Nicolaitans in like manner’ 
(otrws Éxeis kal aù (not: ov kai) kparoÜrras Thv д:даҳӯи 
TOv Nexodatr&y opoiws). 

That is to say, In that thou (the church of Pergamos) hast the 
Balaamites, thou hast also [in the same persons] those that hold 
the teaching of the Nicolaitans in like manner as the Church of 
Ephesus has (26). Now the Nicolaitans at Ephesus are in 22 
said to be apostles who have been found to be false; and of the 
adherents of Jezebel we are told in 2 24 that they profess to have 
known the depths of Satan, All these accusations fit Paul; the 
last of them must be understood in the manner indicated above 
($ 4с, п.). To eat meat offered to idols and to commit fornica- 
tion had been indeed sanctioned by Paul if we take ‘fornication’ 
in the sense that has been indicated under CouxciL, $ 11, col. 
925. As he had already called his opponents false apostles 
(2 Cor. 11 13) it is not surprising if we find them hurling back 
this reproach at himself and his followers (cp & 44). The later 
the date to which the epistles in Rev. 2 / are assigned (see JOHN, 
Son oF ZEBEDEE, § 11) the more easily possible does it become 
that in them it is no longer Paul himself, but a later school that 
is being controverted, a school which made perhaps a more 
thoroughgoing use in practice of this doctrine of freedom from 
the law than he himself made, or which even abused that 
principle ; but neither is it possible to show froin the text itself 


that it cannot by any means have been directed even against 
Paul. On 1311-17, see § 74. 

(c) Even in the First gospel, in all probability, it is 
Paul who is alluded to alike as the ‘enemy’ (éx6pós 
&vÜpwmos), of Mt. 1328, and as the ‘least’ (éAáxtoros) 
in the kingdom of heaven ; see GOSPELS, $$ 112 c, 128 c. 
Cp above, § 4 e, end. 

(4) As for the canonical book of Acts, the polemic 
against Paul which underlies 89-24 and 2122-26, and 
which is artificially turned aside by the composer, will 
come under our consideration later (88 13 /, 3126; 
ср also BARJESUS). Kreyenbühl (214-216; $ 15 below), 
it may be added, sees also in Acts 148-20 and 1911-19 
a similar proceeding on the composer's part. 

‚„ in Lystra Paul was only stoned ; the divine worship which he 
is represented as having received, rests only on the detraction 
of his Judaising adversaries, who thereby, as elsewhere in 
the person of Simon, wished to represent him as a man 
who owed his success with the Gentiles—these, according to 
Kreyenbühl, are figured in the lame man blind from his birth— 
to magical arts. The magical efficacy assigned to the handker- 
chiefs and aprons touched by him (19 12) is held in like manner 
to be an invention due to a similarly hostile intention, In the 
Nicolaus, also, of Clement of Alexandria (570. iii. 4 25, p. 


522, ed. Potter), who, when he had been rebuked by the apostles 
for jealousy, offered his beautiful wife to any one who chose to 
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marry her, Kreyenbühl also (190 7) finds Paul who gave up the 
‘chaste virgin,’ the primitive church, to the Gentiles, and thus 
to fornication. Such conjectures hardly rise to the level of 
probability, even although the difficulties suggested by stories 
of this kind when literally taken remain worthy of attention. 

(e) Similarly it is necessary to receive with caution 
the view of Preuschen (Z.V7Z'W', 1901, pp. 169 [186]- 
20r), that the form of Paul underlies the delineation of 
the Antichrist in the Christian Apocalypse of Elias,! 
although the coincidences, especially also with the 
Acta Pauli, are some of them really striking. 

Preuschen himself says that a searching investigation as to 
the history of the origin of this Apocalypse is still needed, Ac- 
cording to Schürer (ZZZ, 1899, pp. 4-8), it is later than Clement 
of Alexandria. If this be so, the features of the picture of Paul 
cannot have been transferred to the Antichrist for the first time 
when Paul's high place had become undisputed ; that must have 
occurred much earlier, when the hatred against Paul was still 
alive and did not shrink even from such a distortion of his 
picture as this. In the transference of these features to the 
Apocalypse of Elias now before us, misunderstandings, however, 
can easily have crept in. This admonishes to great caution. 
Moreover, Preuschen's work is not yet completed. 

At the same time, however, Preuschen's view regard- 
ing the Apocalypse of Elias leads to the 
question whether perhaps the figure of 
Sinon may not also underlie the picture 
of the Antichrist in apocalyptic writings. 

(а) Preuschen (/.¢. 173-176) answers this question in 
the affirmative so far as S7/y//. 3 63-74 2165-170 are con- 
cerned. That in 363 the expression ‘afterwards shall 
Beliar come forth from the Sebastenes' (ёк дё XeBaoTqvGv 
Hier Berap иєтӧтісдєи), VeBaoryvoi has never as yet 
been satisfactorily explained is true. 

XeBagrós is the Greek rendering of Augustus, a name of 
honour which Octavian first received in 27 в.с. Should Xefao- 
tyvot, however, mean, not people of Augustus, but people of 
Sainaria, neither is this designation possible at an earlier date 
than 27 B.C., for it was not till then that Samaria received the 
name Sebasté, In order to be able to maintain the very tempt- 
ing interpretation which refers the widow ruling the world in 
3 75-80 to Cleopatra, and the triumvirate clearly indicated in 
351% to Antony, Octavian, and Lepidus, and thus fixes the 
date of the whole piece 3 36-92 as falling somewhere between 4o 
and зо B.C., scholars have found it necessary to take the ex- 
pression NeBagtyvot as proleptically possible even before the 
official bestowal of his name of honour upon Augustus, or to 
regard the verse in which it occurs as an interpolation. Preuschen 
understands the world-ruling woman (v. 75) of Rome (that in c. 
77 she is called a widow, and that in ге. 47 52 Rome is designated 
by its own proper name he does not take into consideration) and 
then interprets the Beliar who is to arise from among the 
Samaritans as referring to Simon the Magician. It is correct to 
say that the rather vague delineation here and in 215-170 
presents no obstacle to stand in the way of this identification ; 
but the identification is not yet thereby established. 

In fact, it appears even to be directly excluded if 2. 69 is 
correctly interpreted : Beliar is to seduce many men, namely 
‘as well faithful and elect Hebrews as also lawless ones, and 
other men who never at all heard of God’ (тотоу T ёкАєктоус 
0' ‘EBpatous avéuous тє xai &AAovs àvépas otruves оїйтоӨ` оло 
дєо? evojxovoar). Jülicher, who was the first to interpret Beliar 
as referring to Simon Magus (7/2, 1896, 379), finds mankind 
here divided into three classes : (1) Christians (mca 7006 éxAexTovs), 
(2) Jews (EBpatous &rogovs), and (3) Gentiles (&AAovs avepas, 
etc.) In that case, however, the third re ought to have come 
after 'Efpaíovs, not after avéuovs. Grammatically possible 
would be another tlireefold division : (1) meeToús, (2) éxAcx tous 
‘EBpaious. (3) avónovs koi &AAovs &vépas, etc. Only, in that case 
the meotoé would certainly not mean Christians ; otherwise the 
'EBpatoc would not be called éxAexrot. If the passage is due to 
a Christian, as Jülicher supposes, then the only right construc- 
tion is that which takes avouous as a predicate of 'EBpacovs, 
as above. Moreover, in the third class just supposed the xac 
would have a disturbing effect. If the re after aróuovs could 
mean ‘and,’ then it would be permissible to render xat by * also’: 
‘andalso other godlessmen.' The тє, however, after avópovs must 
mean ‘as also’ since that after mearovs means ‘as well’; con- 
sequently kaí can only mean ‘and.’ The only unexceptionable 
translation is accordingly the following : ‘As well faithful and 
elect Hebrews as also lawless ones, and other men,’ etc. As 
these ‘other men’ are the Gentiles, only Jews can be meant by 
the ‘lawless ones.’ If on this rendering one were to seek for 
Christians also, they must be indicated by the * faithful and 
elect Hebrews,’ in other words must be exclusively Jewish 
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1 German translation from the Coptic by Steindorff in 7U 
17 3, 1899; as Apocalypse of Sophonias already published by 
Stern in Z. f. dgypt. Sprache, 1886, pp. 115-135, and in French 
by Bouriant, Mémoires de la mission archéologique au Caire, 
1. 2 260-279 (1885); not to be confounded with the Jewish Apoca- 
lypse of Elias cited by the Church Fathers ; see Schürer, G/1 2) 
2673-676, ЕТ ii. 3 129-132. 
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Christians, which will hardly be supposed by any one. Rather 
does the author divide the Jews into the two classes of the 
'faithful and elect’ and the ‘lawless,’ placing the Gentiles 
alongside of them. In that case, however, the passage is not 
the work of a Christian, and therefore it does not relate to Simon 
Magus; for it was only among Christians and not at all among 
Jews that Simon Magus passed for a person so objectionable 
and at the same time so important that he could be identified 
with the devil. 

Nor yet even among Christians was any such estimate put 
upon him at so early a date as in the apostolic age ; he acquired 
it by the enhanced importance which came to be attached to 
him through the romance of which he was the hero. Thus if 
Simon should be meant we should have to reject as too early 
the dating of Preuschen, who understands by the three men 
who destroy Rome (2. 51,4) Galba, Otho, and Vitellius (68 and 
69 A.D.) and by the fire from heaven (c. 53,4) the eruption of 

esuvius in 79 A.D. Moreover the second dating cancels the 
first ; for that Galba, Otho, and Vitellius had destroyed Rome 
could no longer be believed after бо a.D. Geffcken (ZU 231 

15) who agrees with Jülicher asregards Simon Magus, 
Judiciously leaves the date undetermined. Yet it is altogether 
wrong to take тт. 36-92 or even only тт. 46-92 as a unity. 1n 
the passage before us the destruction of the world by fire is 
predicted as something new no less than three times (53-61, 
71-74, 84-87); and moreover the destruction of Rome by the 
three men just referred to follows upon the reign of the Messiah 
over all the earth (46-52), whilst of course it must have preceded 
it, and the reign of the widow over the world follows upon the 
destruction of the world together with Beliar and his followers 
by fire (71-77), and also upon the destruction of Rome by the 
three men already related in z. 51,4, which would be equally 
inappropriate whether the widow be taken as meaning the 
widow Cleopatra or Rome. Thus only zz. 63-74 come into 
account as a unity for our present discussion. 


(4) Simon the Magician has been detected in the 
‘other beast’ of Rev. 1311-17 (which in 1613 1920 2010 
is called the 'false prophet ') in recent years by Spitta 
(Ofend. d. Joh., 1889, pp. 380-385) and Erbes (Ойло. 
Joh., 1891, pp. 25-27). This identification may in some 
measure suit the wonderful works which are attributed 
to this beast in 13 13-150. But it no way suits the regard 
for the worship of the Emperor in vz. 12156, and the 
exclusion of those who have not the mark of the beast 
on hand or forehead from the buying and selling, unless 
we choose to suppose that the figure of Simon furnished 
merely the outlines for this second beast which were 
filled in by the author with essentially new features. 

Still less have Volkmar (Comun. 2. Offenb. Joh., 1862, pp. 197- 
213), Blom (74. 7, 1884, pp. 175-181) and Kappeler (Theol. 
Ztschr. aus der Schweiz, 1893, pp. 40-62, 65-69) succeeded, 
without resort to the greatest lengths of allegorical interpretation, 
in finding the apostle Paul in the second beast; on any literal 
exegesis, not even the miracles which cause no difficulty when 
referred to Simon can, by any possibility, be assigned to Paul. 

(c) In so far, however, as, after the example of 
Gunkel (ScAóff. u. Chaos, 1895) and Bousset (.f»/i- 
christ, 1895), the line taken is that of seeking in the 
leading apocalyptic forms merely renewals of older 
figures, whether of mythological or of literary origin, 
which assumed once for all a normative character that 
underwent only slight modifications when applied to 
new circumstances and conditions, it may certainly 
be worth while to inquire whether Paul, or Simon, or 
the features in the figure of Simon which have been de- 
rived from Paul, have contributed elements to the shaping 
of these renewed apocalyptic figures. Preuschen’s aim 
is nothing less than to show that it was by the introduc- 
tion of the form of Paul that the figure of Antichrist, 
originally thought of as a ruler, assumed the character 
of a false teacher, so that both types of Antichrist 
thenceforward existed alongside of each other. 

After the survey just made of the appearances of 
Simon in the literature of early Christianity, our next 
task must be to ascertain what results, 
if any, can be claimed. (a) In the 
first place, it has become evident that 
we have to do with three distinct 
magnitudes which meet us, now here now there, under 
the form of Simon. To these must be added as a 
fourth a Jewish magician of Cyprus, Simon, a guard of 
the procurator Felix, who employed him to draw away 
Drusilla from her husband, Azizus king of Emesa, and 
procure her in marriage for himself (Jos. Ant. xx. 72, 8 
141/f.) То him we shall return afterwards ($ 122ce). 
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Meanwhile, the three figures that have come before us 
in the literature we have hitherto been surveying are: 
(1) the Samaritan magician as Acts, on the first im- 
pression, seems to present him ; (2) the Gnostic, founder 
of the Gnostic sect of the Simonians ; (3) the distorted 
image of the apostle Paul. 

(6) It is indispensabiy necessary that we should 
distinguish these three forms as sharply as possible, and 
especially necessary in cases where they may have come 
to be mixed up іп one and the same writing. In this 
sense, we have already treated separately the Gnostic 
and the perverted image of Paul as they are found in 
the pseudo-Clementine Homilies and Recognitions 
(5 3/:). In these writings Simon appears as a magician 
also; but if thereby the magician who, according to 
Acts, made his appearance in the very first years of 
Christianity, is to be understood, then the Gnostic 
system ascribed to him does not at all fit, for it is of 
much later date. 

Now, magicians have existed in all ages, and thus it were 
easily conceivable that the author of the Gnostic system in 
question,'in the second century, was really also at the same time 
a magician. Asagainst this suggestion, however, two considera- 
tions must be borne in mind ; not only that Gnosis and magical 
arts are united in the fancy of the Church fathers (who attributed 
to their adversaries, withont discrimination, all kinds of evil 
things) more easily than they are in reality, but also that, on 
this view, we lose all connection with the Samaritan Simon of 
the earliest Christian times, a connection which is nevertheless 
presupposed in so far as Simon is opposed by Peter. 1f, in view 
of this, we decline to give up the connection, we must neverthe- 
less recognise that in the pseudo-Clementines all the three forms 
of Simon are mixed up with one another so as to form a com. 
pletely impossible figure. ‘The case is similar in the apocryphal 
Acts ; only, there the Gnostic features in the person of Simon 
are not very prominent. On Acts8 9-24 see $ 14. 

(c) If, then, we desire to get at the truth of the 
matter, it is an exceedingly perilous thing to be too 
readily prepared to find a harmonious picture, instead 
of various features derived from distinct sources. Thus, 
the argument is very widely current that, inasmuch as in 
the Simon of the pseudo-Clementine //omz/ies and 
Recognitions a Gnostic tendency is being controverted, 
he cannot, at the same time, have any l'auline features; 
in fact, the myth has even come into being that Lipsius 
too, in conceding the Anti-Gnostic character of these 
writings, has also given up their Anti-Pauline character. 
Similarly, it is often supposed that nothing more is re- 
quired than the postulate of the actual existence of a 
Samaritan magician of the name of Simon, in order to 
make it possible to set aside all supposed reference to 
Paul in the narrative of Acts 8: or, where a little more 
caution Is exercised, it is supposed that the same result 
can be reached by the observation that the figure of 
Simon there exhibits Gnostic characteristics. 

If once we are prepared to keep these different 

. characteristics strictly separate, and at 

9. The Anti- yeep 


Paulin the same time to recognise their 
Кое TE presence together (should they happen 
р Шай ШП to be present together) in one and the 


Anti Gnostic, 22176 writing, the next question for us 
* comes to be whether the Anti-Pauline 
polemie is older than the Anti-Gnostic. 

(a) One might suppose that the answer could not be 
doubtful, seeing that Paul himself was before Gnosticism. 
The consequences, however, which have been deduced 
by the Tübingen school from this view of the case cause 
many to shrink from accepting this result, however 
obvious. 

These critics are utterly averse to making the admission that 
any such intense hatred could really ever have been directed 
against Paul, as would follow from the malignant and perverse 
representation of him implied in the Ао гез, and Recognitions, 
and in the apocryphal Acts, should it be the fact that the 
passages in question date from the earliest Christian times. 
The ideal of Acts, that the multitude of them that believed (as 
also the apostles) were of one heart and soul (1 32) dominates 
the current conception of that period much too strongly to make 
it possible for many to recognise as historical any conflict of so 
profound and far-reaching a character as that revealed in these 
writings. 

(^) Only, what is it that is done in order to avoid the 
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unwelcome admission of its historical character? Any 
attempt to explain away the hatred which these writings 
breathe against the Simon with whom they deal, 
promises little success. "Thus, of necessity, one is 
driven to the assertion that the Anti-Gnostic interest 15 
in these authors the original one and the Anti-l'auline 
features are merely later introductions, much in the 
same way as an artist, in order to give greater life to 
his picture, will introduce into it here and there a few 
additional touches, but without altering the nature of 
the work as a whole. 

(c) This assumption, however, of the posteriority of 
the Anti-Pauline polemic in these writings is completely 
untenable. How should the writers have come to 
make precisely Paul their target? If there had been a 
conflict between him and another school of primitive 
Christianity from which these writers were not perhaps 
far removed, the conflict was nevertheless buried at the 
death of Paul. 

It is coming to be more and more generally recognised that 
the real. Paulinism hardly survived the lifetime of its author (so 
Harnack himself, ZeAzó. d. DG V9) 46, n. 1, 52 f: 78 f, 116, etc.). 
Whilst the most general of all its resnlts— the admission of the 
Gentiles to Christianity without observance of the law—was 
accepted in its own interests by the Church now beginning to be 
Catholic, every other special interest which Paul had promoted, 
and even his services in connection with the carrying ont of the 
universalism which now was taken as a thing of course, passed 
into oblivion. Already the book of Acts represents Peter as the 
real originator of this, and Paul as but his follower in it (Аста, 
$4) Simultaneously, however, this book and the whole of that 
literature and period gave to Paul more and more a place of 
honour beside Peter (see MINISTRY, $ 36) and his writings 
during the second century gained more and more of a canonical 
position. 


Thus, partly forgotten so far as his conflict with the 
attitude of the original apostles is concerned, and partly 


highly honoured as an apostle of bygone days: how . 


should Paul ever come to be in the second, or, so far as 
the pseudo-Clementine Homilies and Recognitions are 
concerued, even in the third or fourth century, the 
object of so fanatical a hatred? It is a psychological 
impossibility. Add to this that the writers, by the 
introduction of Pauline features, would have been making 
unrecognisable the picture of that which they wished to 
combat ($ тоа). 

(d) Harnack has felt this, and drawn the consequence 
which is the only possible one: ‘perhaps the Pauline 
features of the [pseudo-Clementine] magician altogether 
are an appearance merely’ (Zekr. d. Dogm.-gesch. 
1) 269). In the light of our preceding investigations, 
the boldness of this proposition will be apparent. 

How could such a judgment be possible, or that of Headlam 
(7TASt., 1901 A, рр. 537%): ‘With the possible exception of 
one passage, there 1s not the slightest sign of anti-Paulinism, 
and nowhere is there any opposition to St. Paul’? Is it, 
perchance, due to the fact that Headlam has his eye only on 
the real Panlinism and finds that the polemic of the pseudo- 
Clementines and apocryphal Acts does not touch that, and then 
omits to ask whether the authors perhaps precisely by their 
malicious distortion of the image of Paul deliberately w/shed to 
harm him more than would have been possible hy means of any 
honourable polemic? 

(е) The examples of polemic against Paul without 
the mask of Simon, already adduced in § 6, must have 
shown how deep the antipathy to Paul went, and how 
widespread it was even where we have not to do with 
writings which clothe themselves in the form of a 
romance. The epistles of Paul himself, however, con- 
tain still more traces of this. 

In §§ 4е 54, we have already touched on what admits of 
being inferred from Са]. 511 (still preaching circumcision), 
lro (seek to please men), 416 (éx0pós), 2 Сог. 68 (mAávos). 
Paul's self-commendation in 2 Cor. 31 5 r1 4, his preaching of 
himself (4 5), and his claim to have been taken up into the third 
heaven and into Paradise (122-4), needed only to be exaggerated 
a Ше апа the charge of self-deification was ready. То these 
have to be added, further, the charges which Paul would not be 
found repudiating so emphatically if they had never been made 
against him: such as that he walks in carnal wisdom (2 Cor. 1 12), 
writes other things than appear (113), says Yea and Nay in 
the same breath (117), corrupts the word of God (217), seeks 
lo be lord of the faith (1 24), uses his power for the destruction 
of the churches (108 1310), when present is weak but comes 
forward in his letters with the greatest claims (109/ т). 
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From his refusal of financial support for himself, the inference 
was drawn that plainly he was conscious of not being a real 
apostle, otherwise he would have made use of the privilege of 
those who were (т Cor. 915 2 Cor. П то). To this it was added, 
further, that he applied to his own uses the collections which he 
caused to be made for the poor in Jernsalem (2 Cor. 12 16-18 7 2, 
end). Finally, ‘chastened’ (wasdevdmevor) іп 2 Cor. бо can only 
be understood as meaning that his malady had been interpreted 
as a divine punishment for his opposition to the Christianity of 
the original apostles. 

(f) All these charges and reproaches, however, proceed, 
in the last resort at least, from the Judaizers who canie 
to Corinth or to Galatia and sought to turn against 
Paul the churches which he had founded—in other 
words, from the representatives of that school which 
speaks in the pseudo- Clementine writings and apocryphal 
Acts or at least in their sources. If one desires not to 
be unjust to them, one will even have to concede that 
Paul had provoked them to the utmost by his persistent 
advocacy of his own views, by his unsparing attack even 
upon Peter at Antioch (Gal. 211-21), by his blunt judg- 
ment upon things which they regarded as sacred, by 
the anathema he pronounced upon their gospel (Gal. 
18/7), by his biting sarcasm (Gal. 512), and by his 
swecping condemnation of everything about them 
(2 Сог. 11 13-15). We are only too readily inclined to 
take sides with Paul and to find in his case certain 
things to be perfectly correct, which in his adversaries 
we would either condemn without qualification, or even 
declare to be historically impossible. Whether, for 
example, Paul says that his opponents are servants 
of Satan (1115), or whether the pseudo-Clementine 
Recognitions say that Paul is a chosen instrument of 
Satan (349) comes to very much the same thing; and, 
viewed from their standpoint, Paul must really have 
seemed to them quite as much the enemy of the truth 
as they to him—for after all he was doing away with 
the law concerning which they could quite honestly 
feel convinced that it had been laid down by God as 
of perpetual obligation (see COUNCIL, § 3, begin.). 
Instead of denying the manifestly-patent fact that the 
opposing schools, within the borders of primitive 
Christianity, carried on their controversies with the 
utmost violence, we ought rather to be unfeignedly 
glad that the Christian religion possessed within itself 
sufficient vitality to enable it to survive so severe a 
crisis. 

(g) There is accordingly but one presupposition 
only, by means of which it will be really possible to 
hold the anti- Pauline features in the pseudo-Clementines 
to be more recent than the anti-Gnostic, namely the 
assumption that the principal Pauline epistles are 
more recent than the Gnosticism, which the pseudo- 
Clementines combat. So Loman. (И. 7, 1883, 
рр. 25-47), Meyboom (22. 1891, 1-46), and Steck 
(Galaterbrief, 325-335 [1888]). Tt makes little differ- 
ence here, whether on this view the two things are 
also regarded as contemporaneous. Marcion passes 
for the chief representative of the gnosis which is 
controverted. We note further that Meyboom finds 
the polemic in the Z/ozZies the fresher, and derived 
more from direct observation of the two views he opposes, 
Marcionitism and the Antinonüsm set forth by the 
‘canonical Paul’; that of the Recognitions he finds 
more colourless and confused. Against the 
denial of the genuineness of the principal Pauline 
epistles altogether, see GALATIANS, $8 1-9. 

If then it is impossible to deny the existence of the 
Anti-Pauline polemic or to maintain that it is later than 

: ... the Anti-Gnostic, the next question 
10. Anti-Pauline Comes to be as to how it came to 


and Anti-Gnostic¢ р. connected, and even combined 
potenie Kow with the Anti-Gnostic in such a 
connected; manner as we see, especially in the 
Homilies and Recognitions. (a) Harnack, in so far 
as he does not explain the Anti-Pauline element as only 
seeming (above, $ 9 d), says upon this point (loc. cit.) 
that the pseudo-Clementines ‘before aught else con- 
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troverted Simon Magus and his followers . but 
also the apostle Paul, and seem to have transferred 
Simonian features to Paul, and Pauline features to 
Simon.’ ‘lhe question still remains, however, Why 
they did so? 1f they depicted Simon or Paul otherwise 
than each of them in reality was, they only obscured the 
picture of each, whilst in the polemic that was being 
waged, it must nevertheless have always been a matter 
of primary importance to depict the adversary in such 
a way that every one could clearly recognise him. The 
literary skill of the authors must accordingly, on the 
assumption of llarnack here presupposed, that they 
wrote their works as we now have them without making 
use of any sources, be ranked very low; in reality, 
however, it is admittedly very considerable. By the 
judgment we have quoted, accordingly, Harnack has 
merely raised another problem, not solved the one in 
hand. 

(^) Harnack proceeds (Zoc. ci£.), ‘Yet it remains also 
possible that the Pauline features, borne by the magician, 
came first into existence in the process of redaction, in 
So far as in the course of this the whole polemic against 
Paul was deleted, but certain portions of it were woven 
into the polemic against Simon.' The assumption 
underlying these words is of the utmost importance. 
We see Harnack here reckoning, as he had not yet 
done in the preceding sentence, with literary antecedents 
of the pseudo-Clementine writings. 

"his 15 in point of fact indispensable, if only for the reason that 
we find the //onifies for considerable stretches dealing with the 
same matters as the Recognitions, and then again diverging 
widely from them and also changing the order of the occurrences 
which both relate in common. Further, in Асос, 374 7. it is 
said that Clement, at the instance of Peter, wrote down and 
sent to James in ten books (the so-called xypvywara of Peter) 
the discourses held by Peter in his disputation with Simon in 
Cæsarea, and in the same place is given a list of the contents of 
this writing which shows that it dealt with things which occur 
also in the pseudo-Clementines of to-day. To this must be 
added the family romance, and other matter which again points 
to a separate origin (above, 8 3c). 

And yet it is precisely this question as to possible 


sources of this literature that we may not propound 
if Harnack's dietum is to hold good that these writings 
cannot be called into requisition in any investigation 
regarding primitive Christianity, because they did not 
come into existence at all until the third or fourth century. 
Granted that their present form is not older than the 
third or fourth century, nevertheless their sources 
certainly are older, and it is the bounden duty of the 
historian to look into them. Harnack withdraws him- 
self from the task, although he has himself recognised 
its existence in tne sentence we have quoted. Finally, 
immediately afterwards he goes on to say as quoted 
above ($ 9 4), ‘the Pauline features of the magician are 
perhaps only apparent.’ The student who finds him- 
self disinclined to follow this path out of the difficulty 
which Harnack himself treads so hesitatingly, has no 
longer to face the question whether one is to ‘ believe’ 
in a primeval Simon-romance (so Harnack ; see Simon 
PETER, 8 31 7), but whether one is prepared in dis- 
charge of the duty of a historian to probe the matter to 
the bottom. 

(c) That Harnack's hint of the result to which this 
would lead (above, ё, begin.) is a happy one cannot 
be said. | How are we to conceive to ourselves суеп 
so much as the initial juxtaposition of an anti-Simonian 
amd an anti- Pauline polemic, which Harnack even 
presupposes at a certain stage of his hypothesis 
where he does not yet take account of a fusion of 
different sources? But why afterwards was the anti- 
Pauline polemic deleted? How came it about that never- 
theless certain portions of the polemic against Paul got 
themselves woven into that against Simon? From mere 
confusion? Хо doubt some transference of traits that 
suit Paul to Simon has occurred; but this can be 
explained with any psychological probability only by 
supposing that the hatred against Paul in those circles, 
within which these writings took their rise, still con- 
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tinued to be active, and that what this hatred had found 
to be worthy of detestation in Paul, was involuntarily 
imputed, without any basis of fact, to other persons also 
simply from the need it felt to give itself air. This is 
only a proof of the original strength and bitterness of 
the hosulity in question against the apostle. In him 
his enemies saw the einbodiment of all that was detest- 
able, nay devilish. If now, in course of time, there 
arose other teachers whose position resembled his, yet 
was not identical with it, the inclination was only too 
natural, in those who disapproved, to fix their attention 
only on the points of agreement, and to carry over, 
without alteration, to the newcomers the sentence of 
condemnation that had long ago been pronounced upon 
Paul, and all the words of censure in which it had 
been conveyed—'enemy,' ‘false teacher,’ ' devil's tool,’ 
‘magician,’ *deifier of self, and the like. Without 
the existence of a deeply-rooted hatred against Paul 
that continued to be active down to a later time, all 
this would not have been possible; but as soon as its 
existence is recognised, the iningling of the attributes 
of distinct persons is no longer unintelligible. In like 
manner also in that case one is in a position to under- 
stand that people of this fanatical sort, when un- 
questionably new characteristics emerged, did not allow 
themselves to be led by this to recognise that a new 
thing had appeared, that was not to be identified with 
the old, but simply regarded the new characteristics in 
question as a fresh development of the long familiar 
and detestable characteristics of the original adversary. 

(d) One new characteristic of the kind just referred 
to, undoubtedly, was the divine worship implied in the 
erection of a statue in Rome (above, $ 22). Even the 
most fertile imagination could hardly have constructed 
this out of the image of Paul. 

Lipsius, therefore (ii. 140 7), is probably right when he 
supposes this assertion about Simon to owe its origin to the 
stupid misunderstanding of Justin, and to have found its way 
into the Recognitions only after Justin’s statement had become 
current. Here it is even put in the mouth of Simon as a 
prophecy: ‘adorabor ut deus, publice divinis donabor honoribus, 
ita ut simulacrum mihi statuentes tanqnam deum colant et 
adorent' (29; cp 363 where Rome is expressly named as the 
place) Н 15, however, as great a misunderstanding of the 
meaning of Lipsius as that already ($ 8c) noted when Erbes 
(Z. J. A'irchengesch. 92, 1901, 13.) reports it in the following 
terms: ‘that the Clementine story of Peter's conflicts with 
Simon in Rome can only have arisen on the foundation of 
the statement of Justin.’ Lipsius does not say this of these 
conflicts in geneial, but expressly only of ‘the Gnostic figure of 
Simon.’ From the view which Erbes adopts, he draws the con- 
clusion that ‘we have no need at all to go into the question 
as to the sources and the strata of that [pseudo-Clementine] 
literature, and are now already іп a position to affirm that the 
legend which brings Peter in conjunction with Simon Magus to 
Rome, cannot have arisen until after 147 А.р. [7.¢., after Justin].’ 

What Lipsius holds, and at the same time what we 
too, it would seem, ought to hold, is the exact opposite 
of this. 1f, through an error of Justin with reference 
to a certain Gnostic, a statement arose which subse- 
quently came to be incorporated in the pseudo- 
Clementines, we have all the more pressing occasion 
for inquiring what was the form which these writings 
exhibited, and what the picture of Simon which they 
presented, before the introduction of such Gnostie 
features. 

(e) Lipsius, it is true, since 1876 (JPT 636]f., 
A pokr, Ap.-gesch. d. 138 f. 363) has abandoned his 
earlier attempt to reconstruct, as a single writing, а 
purely Anti-Pauline, pre-Gnostie source which should 
embrace the whole of the existing Anti- Pauline material 
that we now find dispersed in the pseudo-Clementines 
and the apocryphal сіс — пої, however, because it 
had been shown to be wrong, but simply because it 
could not be proved to be right. All the more 
decidedly, however, does he maintain that this whole 
Anti-Pauline polemic existed in an oral form before the 
introduction of the Gnostic features. This is in fact 
the least that we must suppose, unless all the facts 
which we have pointed out regarding the polemic 
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against Paul are to be simply denied. Nor should a 
renewed attempt to find in the Clementines a written 
source of this kind be simply banned as impossible. 
Attention must, however, be called aiso to the fact that 
the position held by Lipsius has only in appearance 
heen made worse by the new turn he has given to it, 
and in reality has been improved. 

It can appear to be more questionable if it is unable to find 
support on any written source capable of being separated out from 
the writings before us, and if the possibility has to be reckoned 
with that the Anti-Pauline legend existed for long only in an 
oral form, and was reduced to writing only after the Gnostic 
features had been combined with it. Nor is this really difficult 
to suppose. The mixture of features, and the difficulty felt in 
keeping them clearly separate, become easily intelligible on the 
assumption that the writing was done at a late date; hut the 
certainty of the existence of a mass of matter that was originally 
purely Anti-Paulineis not destroyed by the absence of any book 
in which this had heen committed to writing. The hatred 
against Paul which still finds expression through the present 
forms of the writing which have been so much worked over, was 
strong enough 1o secure that every one, even without their 
being committed to writing, should know perfectly well what 
was the nature of the charges brought against Paul. 

‘The positive advantage offered by the new form of 
the hypothesis of Lipsius is a chronological one. On 
the supposition of a written sourcc, difficulties can be 
raised by the question as to whether it is really older 
than the period of Gnosticism (from about 100 A.D.), 
from whieh the non-Pauline features of the legend are 
derived. In presence of a legend that existed orally 
only, this difficulty disappears; for such a legend 
naturally must have existed since the days of Paul, in 
whose own letters we have already been able to point 
out so many of the features which it presents ($ 9e). 

If originally it was Paul who was attacked under the 
guise of Simon alike in the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies 
E and Recognitions and in the Apocryphal 
11. Original алва РОВ 

Acts (above, $ 4 f.) the question in- 
oneness of : 4 { КО 
: К evitably arises whether this happened 
anti-Pauline . а deer : 
. in the two groups of writings indepen- 
oe dently, or whether both groups have a 
Ps.-Clem. and у, DES 


conumnon origin. 
биол (a) 'The first view is favoured by the 


circumstance that the pseudo-Clementine Homilies and 
Recognitions deal exclusively with encounters in Palestine 
and Syria, the Apocryphal Acts only with encounters in 
Rome. In many instances scholars have contented 
themselves with establishing this fact and then holding 
the question as at once settled. 

(2) The idea, however, which underlies this whole 
polemic against ‘Simon’ is most distinctly against this, 
the idea, namely, that Peter has to follow Simon into 
every place where the latter has spread his erroneous 
teaching. 


That this is Peter's task is every where taken for granted as а 
thing of course. Take, for example, 2/оле. 14 12, where we find 
Peter saying that Simon is in Antioch (with Annubion); * when, 
then, we get there and come upon them, the disputation can 
take place’; out of a large number of other passages we may 
point also to 2 17 where Peter speaks of himself as having come in 
upon Simon ‘as light upon darkness, as knowledge upon ignor- 
ance, as healing upon disease’ (émeAO iv ws TKITW das, ws ayvoig 
yeadts, ws vógc tages). According to 46 none but Peter can 
cope with Simon, and his companions complain that he has sent 
them on this occasion before him. In Aeceg.365 Peter says: 
‘Since Simon has gone forth to preoccupy the ears of the 
Gentiles who are called to salvation, it is necessary that 1 also 
fullow upon his track so that whatever disputation he raises 
may be corrected by us' (Quia Simon egressus est aures gentilium 
qui ad salutem vocati sunt praevenire, necesse est et me vestigia 
ejus insequi, ut si quid forte ab illo disputatum faerit, corrigatur 
a nobis), and in 368 we read that ‘Simon has set out, wishing 
to anticipate our journey ; him we should have followed step by 
step, that wheresoever he tries to suhvert any there he might 
forthwith be confuted by us’ (Simon præcedere volens iter 
nostrum profectus est, quem oportuerat e vestigio insequi, ut 
sicubi aliquos subvertere tentaret, continuo confutaretur a nobis). 

In view of such passages as these it is not conceivable 
that the plan of the Homilies and Recognitions became 
limited to conflicts between ‘Simon’ and Peter in the 
East, as soon as it was known to the author that Simon 
had come also to Rome. But this was in point of fact 
actually known to the author, unless one is prepared to 
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if it is a Gnostic Simon that is controverted in the 
Homilies and Recognitions, it was Paul who supplied 
the basis for this Gnostic figure (above, § 9 f.); and it 
is only with the original oneness of the anti- Pauline 
elements in the /fomilies and Recognitions on the one 
hand and in the Apoeryphal Acts on the other that we 
have here to do. 

(c) Nor yet are direct indications wholly wanting in 
the Homilies and Recognitions that the conflicts must 
be continued in Rome also. 


Thus in Rec. 863 f. we read of Simon's going from Cæsarea to 
Rome saying that ‘there he would please the people so much 
that he should be reckoned a god and receive divine honours’ 
(dicens se Romam petere ; ibi enim in tantum placiturum ut deus 
putetur et divinis donetur honoribus); sce above, § 2a. With 
this it agrees that Peter makes the request of Clement who is 
brought to him by Barnabas: ‘travel with us, participating in 
the words of truth which I am going to speak from «ity to city, 
as far as Rome itself’ (avvóócvaorv uiv jezaAap Вагшр TOv TS 
албас Adywv, Qv кота поли motetgÜat. pedAAw pExpe 'Рфиз< 
abris: font. 1 16:= Kecog. 113: iter age nobiscum et audi ser- 
monem veritatis quem habituri sumus per loca singula, usquequo 
ad ipsam nobis perveniendum sit urbem Romam ; cp 174: usque- 
quo deo favente perveniatur ad ipsam quo iter nostrum diri- 
gendum credimus urbem Romam). So also in the Epistle of 
Clement to James prefixed to the //omfdies (ch. 1) Peter is spoken 
of as being he ‘who as being fittest of all was commanded to 
enlighten the darker part of the world, namely the West, and 
was enabled to set it right’ (0 тўс dvcews то TKoTELVOTEpaY TOU 
KÓTHOV pépos WS партер İKAVŐTEPOS dirigat keAeugÜets kat KAT- 
opfwgaı SuvnGets), and as having died in Rome. 

The value of these passages as evidence becomes 
greater in proportion to the fulness of their agreement 
with the fundamental idea set forth above, under 4. 
All the more significant, therefore, is the simple ignor- 
ing of them by Harnack and Clemen who do not accept 
this idea, and all the bolder the view of Chase (Hastings, 
DB 37756) that they ‘are so incidental in character that 
they may well be the interpolation of a later editor, the 
writer, for example, who composed the £pistle of Clement 
to James, prefixed to the ZZomilzes.' 

(d) Of equal importance is the fact that the Apo- 
cryphal Acts which deal only with conflicts in Rome 
contain references back to carlier conflicts of Simon 
with Peter (and Раш) in the East. 

For the pre-Catholic Acts, 17, 23, see SINON PETER, § 33 ¢, ae 
and for the Catholic Acts see chap. 17, where Simon says of 
Peter and Paul: ‘They have turned aside all Judea from be- 
lieving in me’ (&va rpesav oAny ту "Iovóatav ToU py пестєуец 
ко), to which Peter makes answer, ‘ Thou hast been able to im- 
pose upon all, but upon me never ; and those also who have been 
deceived, God has through me recalled from their error’ (тас 
ôt єелї@ётєшє yduviOys, emot & ovéemore’ kat avtous 66 ToUs 
cLamarnbevtas ôt ёро о Ücog єк THs 1005 пАаг агекалесато). 
Simon again holds precisely similar languaye in chap. 25 where 
he mentions all Palestine and Cæsarea as well as Judæa (ac- 
cording to the Recognitions it was in Cæsarea that the last 
great disputation between Simon and Peter occurred). With 
this it agrees that in the pre-Catholic Acts (ch. 5), in exact 
parallelism with the psendo-Clementine Z/ozri/fes and Recog- 
nitions, Peter receives from Christ in a vision the following 
instruction : ‘quem tu ejecisti de Judæa approbatum magum 
Simonem, iterum praoccupavit vos Roma: . . . crastina die 
ргойсіѕсеге, whereupon Peter says to his Christian brerhren 
‘t necesse est me ascendere Rome [for Romam] ad expugnandum 
hostem et inimicum domini et fratrum nostrum ' (for ‘nostrorum’] 
(cp Simon PETER, $$ 346, 33 7). 

Thus the pseudo-Clementines and the Apocryphal 
Acts alike make it plain that both of them have the 
underlying idea of a controverting of Simon by Peter 
in the East as well as in Rome, even although only the 
one half is developed in the one group of writings and 
the other half in the other. 

(e) The attempt has been made to meet this by point- 
ing out that church fathers mention the presence of 
Simon in Rome while at the same time not speaking of 
controversies between him and Peter. This is indeed 
true of Justin, who knows nothing of any presence of 
Peter in Rome at all (above, 8 2; SIMON PETER, § 302), 
as also of Irenæus (116 [23]; about 185 A.D.) and 
Tertullian (44504. 13; cp De anima, 34, 57: about 
200 A.D.) who elsewhere do speak of the appearance 
of Peter in Rome (see SIMON PETER, $8 25 4, 26 a, and, 
conversely, the mention of Peter and Pau] without 
Simon, § 41 с). Only, this argument from silence 
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cannot prove that Simon really did make an appear- 
ance in Rome without any conflict with Deter. 

In the writings of the church fathers the first mention of 
this conflict occurs in the /’Avlosophumena, about 235 A.D. 
(see Simon PETER, 8 39). Amongst the sources of this work, 
however, must unquestionably be reckoned the gúvrayma mpos 
àmágas tas aipégers of llippolytus, written about 200 A.D., 
even if Hippolytus may not be held to have been the author of 
the PAilosophumena itself; and Lipsius has made it probable 
(JP T, 1876, p. 607) that this aivraypa of Hippolytus, now no 
longer extant, already contained the conflict between Peter and 
Simon. H this be so, it can no longer be asserted that the 
tradition of the conflict is later than the opposite tradition ot 
Tertullian and Irenæus. Moreover, it cannot be maintained 
that these two authors had any urgent occasion, in the particular 
connections in which they were writing, to mention this conflict 
if they had known it. 

(f) In the case of Justin such an oecasion un- 
deniably did exist; and, moreover, Justin as being 
the earlier (about 152 A.D.) is also the most important 
witness. He, however, as already pointed out, knows 
nothing of Peter's presence in Rome. Thus what he 
says about Simon admits of explanation without any 
difficulty, even if a tradition was already in existence 
before his time to the effect that Simon had been 
controverted bv Peter in Rome. Опе part of this 
tradition —that about Simon's presence in Rome—-he 
found himself able to accept (in fact he held it to be 
confirmed by the statue, which he brought into con- 
nection with Simon; see above, $ 22), the other—that 
about Peter's presence in Rome—he was unable to 
accept. Why he could not, is a matter of indilference ; 
what is certain is that one who, as Justin does, regards 
al the twelve original apostles as having engaged in 
missions to the Gentiles, and is completely silent about 
Paul (MINISTRY, 3 зба) would have had no ditliculty 
in accepting the presence of Peter in Rome, if he was 
in possession of credible information to this effeet. One 
must reflect that the circles from which the traditions 
relating to the controverting of ‘Simon’ by Peter 
emanated enjoyed small repute in the church, and 
certainly no mistake will have been committed if we 
suppose that it was Justin’s knowledge of the Roman 
tradition, which he acquired on the spot, that pre- 
vented him from believing in the presence of Peter 
there (cp SIMON PETER, $ 40 d). 

( 2) .\s soon as the later hypothesis of Lipsius, which 
as we have seen (above, $ $ тое) has most to recommend 
it, is adopted —viz., that the entire anti-Pauline polemic 
existed, in the first instance, in oral tradition—we are 
all the less in a position to doubt that from the beginning 
it formed a unity ; and savings of church-fathers about 
a presence of Simon in Rome without any conflict with 
Peter cannot, on the other hand, be regarded as proving 
anything, if only because they are all of them much 
later, since the oral tradition just referred to must have 
come into existence during and shortly after the lifetime 
of Paul. 

(л) Nor can the fact that in the Z7omi/ies and 
Recognitions only the eastern contlicts are dealt with, 
and in the Apocryphal Acts only the Roman be held as 
having force against this conclusion, even if we are not 
able to explain it. 

At the same time, we may certainly conjecture that the resi- 
dence and the geographical horizon of the various authors had 
a determining influence on the selection of the places which they 
made the scenes of their romance. Otherwise, the 7Zoziies and 
Recognitions would certainly not have confined themselves to 
Palestine and Syria, but would have included Asia Minor and 
even Macedonia and Greece as well, where also Paul had exer- 
cised his missionary activities, Moreover, neither the ZZomitlies 
and Recognitions, nor yet the Apocryphal Acts (though this 
does not hold true of them in the same degree) exhibit 
unity of conception in their present form. We cannot tell 
whether older forms of them would not give us a clearer insight 
into the original oneness of this whole body of literature. 

Having now examined the Simon-romance in all its 

А ramifications, our next question must 

12. What Simon ; piu 
(or Simons) be: what element of historical truth 
historical? (if any) is there attaching to Simon? 
(a) Of the four Simon-figures 


8), the caricature of Paul in the 
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Homilies and Recognitions and in the Apocryphal Acts 
was interpreted as having its basis in the historical Paul 
and no other historical person whatsoever by the 
'Tübingen school, followed by Nóldeke (in Lipsius, 
Ergánzungsheft, 32 f.) and Lüdemann (below, $ 15), as 
also at an earlier date by Lipsius. 

On this interpretation the explanation of the name Simon is 
that Paul, whose real name of course could not he mentioned, 
was the opponent of Simon Peter and thus was the false Simon ; 
he was called a Samaritan, it was held, because he was а Jew, 
and yet also no Jew since he rejected the law of Moses. On all 
other features see above, §§ 4-7, 9-11. 

(2) Krenkel (below, 8 15), to explain the caricature 
of Paul, calls in the Cyprian magician Simon, who 
stood high in favour with Felix because of his services 
in helping him to win Drusilla (above, $ 8a). 

As Paul also was well treated by Felix when in prison at 
Cæsarea (Acts 24 22-26), it was a comparatively easy thing for 
Jewish-Christian slander to assert that he really was identical 
with the Cyprian Simon, and that, using this name, in order the 
more easily to gain followers he gave himself out to be the apostle 
Simon Peter. This last conjecture is altogether improbable ; 
but the first also goes somewhat far, althougli it seems 10 have 
some support in Paul's preaching before Felix and Drusilla * of 
righteousness and temperance and the judgment to come’ (Acts 
2425; see BAnRJEsus, § 44). Cp above, 8 5e. 

(с) Kreyenbühl (205-2 14; see below, $ 15) goes still 
further. 

The accusation against Paul of having brought Drusilla to 
Felix, he attributes not to the Jewish Christians, but to the 
Jews who accused him before Felix. According to Krey enbühl, 
а Cyprian Simon never existed ; what Josephus relates regarding 
him is simply this slander which was current against Paul, having 
been brought against him under the name of Simon w hich was 
given to Мт. But the question arises: How came non-Christian 
Jews to give to Paul the name of Simon?  Kreyenbühl's ex- 
planation of how it was that at the same time they designated 
him as a Cyprian by birth, is that Barjesus or Elymas (Acts 
136-12) was originally the apostle Paul Gee BAujEsus, § 42). 

Both names are, according to Kreyenbühl, nicknames which 
were given him by Jews (not Christian Jews), hecause he was 
received in a friendly way in Cyprus by Sergius Paulus, and 
there fully declared his apostasy from Judaism by changing his 
name. Elymas means ‘magician,’ literally ‘man of Elam’ 
(BaAnjEsus, § теё), the classical land of magic; Barjesus means 
“follower of Jesus.’ Such hypotheses are exceedingly pre- 
carious. The historicity of the Cyprian Simon, attested as it is 
by Josephus, must not ‘be questioned ; but it is not to the Paul 
of the Simon-romance, as Krenkel thinks (above, 4), but only 
to the Paul who is presented under the name of Вагјеѕиѕ that 
features have been transferred from him (Baryesus, $ 4, 4, c). 
Should it so happen that his name was not Simon, but Atomus 
(С Arojos), as Niese reads with the Milan codex and the epitome 
of Josephus, then one would be tempted to bring this into 
combination with the Erommas, which is D's reading for Elymas 
in Acts 138 (so Harris, Ef. 1902 a, pp. 189-195; cp Baxrjesus, 
&т, ёа 

(d) Lipsius, in his latest treatment of the subject 
(.4 por. ci p.-Gesch. ii. 1 49-56), has recognised a Samaritan 
yéns named Simon as historical. Ву doing so, he holds, 
we make it easier to understand the bestowal of the name 
of Simon upon Paul, and Justin's statement that Gitta 
was the birthplace of Simon, as well as the fact that 
Simon passes not only for the father of all heresies, but 
also as the revelation of the supreme (iod, and thus asa 
kind of Messiah (above, $ 27). If Paul was the only 
basis for the figure of Simon, then only the first of these 
two predicates, not the second also, would have been 
attached to it. Lipsius adds, as a possibility, that this 
Samaritan Simon may be identical with the Cyprian 
Simon of Josephus. 

(e) Harnack, in his turn, also maintains the historicity 
of the Samaritan Simon ; not, however, as explaining 
the caricature of Paul (above, § 4 /.), but because the 
Gnostic sect of the Simonians must have had a founder. 
Lipsius (51 /.) adduces this reason for believing in the 
historicity of Simon only with the reservation that it is 
not necessary to bring the Simonians into direct historical 
connection with Simon ; they seem to have marked him 
out as the representative of their ideas only by au after- 
thought. Kreyenbühl (199-201), in like manner, postu- 
lates a founder for the Simonian sect, but places him at 
the beginning of the second century, since the Gnostic 
contents of his `Атбфасіѕ MeyaXn, which he accepts as 
genuine (above, 8 2с), do not fit in with the first century, 
and Justin himself says that Simon was a pupil of 
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Menander, and pupils of Menander “аге alive even 
now’ (viv; Afol.i. 264), that is to say, about 152 A.D. 
Justin, it is true, says in the same chapter, and often, 
that Simon came to Rome under the emperor Claudius 
or, it may be (as Kreyenbühl thinks), under (Claudius) 
Nero (see SIMON PETER, 8374); but Kreyenbühl 
supposes him to draw this from another source without 
regard to chronology. In truth, the Simon of Acts 
shows very little if any of the attributes of a Gnostic 
leader of a sect, and we must be on our guard against 
holding him for such, on the ground, merely, that 
tradition names no other. If we assume a Gnostic 
Simon of Gitta at the beginning of the second century, 
then we do not need, as Kreyenbühl at the same 
time does, to deny the historicity of the Samaritan 
magician named Simon in the first century—a historicity 
which the reasons adduced by Lipsius make very prob- 
able. If, further, we hesitate about identifying the 
Samaritan with the Cyprian Simon—an identification 
which has nothing in its favour except that the name 
and the quality of magician is the same in both cases— 
we find ourselves in the end accepting three persons 
named Simon. ‘The point, however, is difficult to decide. 

(7) It is certain, however, from all our premises, that 
not only Peter, but also the Samaritan Simon of the 
apostolice age, never appeared in Rome. It is told of 
Simon merely because by his figure Paul is intended. 
'The only writer who represents Simon as appearing in 
Rome without l'eter—]ustin——in view of his fiction 
about the statue of Simon is not entitled to credence, 
especially as his statement also, and not merely that of 
a simultaneous appearance of Simon always with Peter, 
is quite easily intelligible if it be taken as resting on the 
romance of Simon=Paul ($ тте, /). Whether a 
Gnostie of the second century named Simon appeared 
in Rome remains an open question ; but it is not of 
decisive importance for our present investigation. 

The acceptance of a Samaritan Simon in the first 
century does not, however, by any means, 7pso facto, 
13. Acts 89-24: carry with it the acknowledgement of 
Sunon — Paul the credibility of Acts 89-24. The 
features enumerated in a precedin 

P £ 
section (§ rc, d), which are by no means appropriate 
to a magician, find a satisfactory explanation only when 
it is recognised that the apostle Paul underlies this figure 
also. (a) Only Paul, not a magician, could have had 
the wish to be able to impart the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
and thereby attain equality of rank with the original 
apostles ; and Simon's so rapid conversion to Christianity 
can apply ‘only to Paul, the narrative already pre- 
supposing him to bea Christian and interesting itself 
solely in his desire to be able to impart the gift of the 
Spirit. 1n the same direction point also the words of 
Peter (821): ‘thou hast neither part nor lot («A#pos) in 
the matter’; for к\роѕ (RV ‘portion,’ RV" (оё!) 
is in 117 (cp 125) used of the apostolate, the attainment 
of which by a magician is barred from the outset. 

(2) Equality of rank with the original apostles was 
refused to Paul also by their party (1 Cor. 92: ‘if to 
others I am not an apostle,’ etc. ), for which reason the 
apostle himself claims it with the emphasis which we 
see (91 1: 2 Cor. 1: Gal.1: Rom. 11-6). Now, it is 
not difficult to discern in Peter's other expressions also 
in Aets 821-23, traces of the polemic which was being 
carried on against Раш]. 


"Thy heart is not right hefore God’ (7. 21) has a close 
similarity to the expression used in 1310 in addressing Dar- 
jesus (4.е., Раш): ‘wilt thou not cease to pervert the sight 
ways of the Lord?’ At the same time, however, the phraseology 
recalls also Gal. 214: ‘they walked not nprightly (ойк Op00- 
modovetv) according to the truth of the gospel.’ So Раш 
expresses himself in Antioch against Peter and his fellows. 
Thus we perceive that ActsS9-24 is the counterpart to the 
setting down of Peter by Paul at Antioch, and we are able to 
understand $23. For this verse does not mean, as in AV RV, 
‘thou art in the gall of bitterness and in the bond of iniquity.’ 
* In the bond’ might be intelligible, but ‘in the gall’ not. Thus 
eis XoÀqv . . . ӧр@ oe бута is the same familiar Hebraism as we 
find in Mt. 19 5 : *I see that thou art bitter gall and an iniquitous 
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bond.” Paul must have seemed like ‘bitter gall’ on account of 
his opposition to Peter in Antioch, and an ‘iniquitous restraint’ 
in so far as he endeavoured to prevent Peter from again 
withdrawing from table -fellowship with the Gentile Christians. 
Lastly, Simon's repentance (8 24) has its parallels (/.¢., according 
to § 9, its foundation) in the Homilies and Recognitions (above, 
§ 42). 

(c) But, did Paul really offer the original apostles 
money in order to obtain from them a recognition of his 
equality with them? Certainly not. But it was merely 
the finishing touch to the discovery of the Simon 
romance when Volkmar (700. Theol. Jahrbb. 1856, pp. 
279-286) perceived that Paul, according to Jewish- 
Christian scandal, was held to have done so when he 
carried the great collection to Jerusalem on the occa- 
sion of his last journey thither (т Cor. 161-4 2 Cor. 8 f. 
Rom. 1525-28). 

On this presupposition, let us now ask what judg- 
ment we ought to form as to the literary activity of the 

author of Acts. 1) If the Samaritat 

14. Tendency .. à ОП » | 

ОГА дос Simon was not a historical person, the 

9724 author of Acts invented him in order to 
say that not Paul but a Samaritan magician was the 
Simon with regard to whom Jewish-Christian stories 
told that he had wished to purchase equality with the 
apostles with money, and had been repulsed by Peter. 
If, on the other hand, a Samaritan Simon really did 
exist, then also the author of Acts ean nevertheless have 
made use of him simply as a means for attaining the 
same purpose. In this event, the representation that 
the affair had happened before Paul's conversion, must 
be regarded as.specially effective. 

(4) In order not to be compelled to attribute this to 
the author of Acts, Lipsius in his latest treatment 
(AA por. Ap. - Gesch. ii. 151 f.) assumed not only that the 
Samaritan Simon had actually existed, but also that he 
had an encounter with Peter. 

At the same time, inasmuch as what is said in Acts 8 14-17 as 
to the prerogative of Peter and John in regard to the imparting 
of the Holy Spirit is quite nnhistorical (Ministry, 8 34c), 
Lipsius can nphold his view only on the assumption that the 
encounter between Peter and Simon had another occasion. 
When this hypothesis is entertained, however, not only has a 
region of pure conjecture to be entered upon, but the tendency 
of the author of Acts remains just as it was before—a tendency 
to say something unhistorical about Simon in order to blunt the 
point of the Judaistic allegation that it applied to Paul. 

(c) Lipsius further propounds it as a possibility that 
this substitution for Paul of the Samaritan Simon 
already lay before the author in one of the sources of 
Acts. This source, accordingly, it was which followed 
the tendency to divert from Paul the charge of bribery ; 
the author of Acts, however, failed to perceive this 
tendency, but relates the story as referring to the 
Samaritan Simon in all good faith in its trustworthiness. 

(d) By way of support of some such expedient, it had 
already been urged before Lipsius that the magician 
does not wear l'auline features; or at least not ex- 
clusively Pauline features, but also Gnostic ones, 

In this connection, however, 89 cannot be urged : ‘giving out 
that himself was some great one’; for by this expression he is 
more nearly brought on a level with Theudas (536). Lven the 
fact of his being called ‘the power of God that is called Great’ 
(810) admits of being carried back to Paul. Paul, indeed, not 
only calls his gospel a power of God (Rom.116 1 Cor. 1 1824), 
but also claims himself to possess the power of God (2 Cor. 
4767 129 134 1 Сог. 5 4). Yet it remains possible that the 
expression in Acts810 is a Gnostic one, especially in view of 
the word xaAovuéry We have no more reason for omitting 
this with HLP sah than we have for deleting тор 6«o0, after 
Blass (.5/. Ar. 1896, p. 462), on the sole ground of the Latin 
translation of Perpignan (Аст, col. so, n. 2). On the other 
hand, neither also is there any occasion for taking peyáàn as the 
Aramaic participle Pael (қо or vSzp=‘the revealer'; so 
Klostermann, Probleme im A posteltert, 1883, pp. 15-21). In 
the pseudo-Clementine /Zomrilies (222) we read in the descrip- 
tion of the Gnostic predicates of Simon: 'he wishes to be 
accounted a certain supreme power, higher even than the god 
who created the world ' (6£Ae« рор бес ва: avwrár ris civar QUrag.ts 
Kai avTov TOD TOv kóopov kríGarTOS 0є00 [arwrépa is perhaps to 
be supplied]; A'ecog. 27: excelsam virtutem quae supra creatorem 
deum sit; cp $ за, and Simon PETER, $ 33а). 

(e) Vet, even if the author of Acts has already taken 
up a Gnostic feature into his presentation of Simon, the 
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fact remains that he was aware of, and wished to 
obviate, the reproach that Paul had wished to purchase 
for himself equality with the original apostles by means 
of his great collection. Otherwise, he would not have 
passed the collection over in such complete silence in 
chap. 21, where we should have expected its delivery to 
be recorded, whilst yet he has preserved in 204 from 
the 'we-source' (according to a highly probable con- 
jecture) the list of those who brought it (GALATIA, 
$22) Not till 21:7 has been reached does the author 
allude to it at all, but here in such a manner that it 
becomes something quite different —viz., ‘alms for my 
nation,’ not for the Christians in Palestine only. For 
the main purpose of the book—the representation of the 
harmony subsisting between Paul and the original 
apostles (.\crs, $ 3, end) the mention of the collection 
would have been serviceable in the highest degree. 
This may be the reason why a collection brought by 
Paul to the Christians in Jerusalem is actually mentioned, 
though at a time at which it is historically impossible 
(1129. 1225; ер COUNCIL, 8 ra). All these circum- 
stances speak for tendency too clearly to allow us to 
shut our eves to the presence of the same thing in 89-24. 

(f) The decision which must be pronounced, that 
tendeney is at work here, is not weakened, but 
strengthened, bv separating out a source which was 
not (as with Lipsins; above, с) already a tendency- 
document, but rather as absolutely historical as possible 
(above, $ r, 2-0); for the user of this source has all the 
more assuredly, in that case, purposely introduced by 
his interpolations the tendency which the present 
narrative as a whole exhibits. 

(g) What we are able to absolve him from, then. is 
certainly in no ease (whether he used sources or not) 
the deliberate intention of representing the great collec- 
tion in another light than that which agreed with actual 
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facts, in order to take away all foundation from evil 
rumours about Paul which were based on the facts ; the 
most that one can do is to absolve him from the charge 
of having deliberately invented statements of fact, if we 
assume that he actually knew of the existence of the 
Samaritan Simon which we must recognise as a fact, 
and in good faith believed that it niust have been this 
Simon who made the attempt to bribe, and that Peter 
must have withstood him. ‘This view admits of being 
understood as a result of his general assumption that 
the party of the original apostles cannot possibly have 
stood in a relation of such hostility to Paul (cp the 
similar judgment expressed under RARJESUS, § 4c). 
It still, however, remains impossible to deny that the 
author has been led by tendency to be silent as to the 
real history of the collection, just as he has been led to 
be silent about the dispute between Peter and Paul at 
Antioch, and about Titus (see CouNciL, §§ 3 end, 7 
end), or that he relates matters for which he had no 
historical warrant. 


Baur, 740, Ztschr, f. Theol., 1831, d, 114-136 ; Simson, Z. Д 
hist. Theol. 1841, €, 15-79; Hilgenfeld, ZIV 7, 1868, 357-3963 
A'etzergesch., 1884, 163-186, 453-461 ; Lipsius, 
15. Literature. Quellen d. тт. Petrussage, 1872, 13-46; 
Simon Magus’ in BZ, 5, 1875, 301-321; 
A pokr. Ap.-Geseh. ii. 1, 1887, 28-69 et passim (see Ergünzungs- 
heft, 2387); Lüdemann, Prot. AZ, 1887, 953-961 (on Lipsius); 
Harnack, ‘Simon Magus’ in FAM;  Lehró. d. Dogmen- 
gesch.\2), 204-209, 264-270; Dieterlen, L'agófre Paul et Simon 
le magicien, Nancy, 1878; Krenkel, Josephus тє. Lucas, 1894, 
178-190; Kreyenbühl, Avaag. d. Wahrheit, 1, 1900, 174-284. 
On the pseudo-Clementine writings see Schliemann, Die 
Clementinen, 1844;  Hilgenfeld, Die clement. Recogn. u. 
Jomitlien, 1848 ; Uhlhorn, Die Homil. u. Recogn. des Clemens 
Rom., 1854; Langen, Dre Clemensromane, 1890; Hort, Notes 
futroductory to the Study of the Clem. Recog., 1902 ; Rigg, in 
Stud. Bib, 2, 1890, 157-193; Headlam, / 7&7, 1901 /, 41-58 ; 
Chapman, 2220. 436-441 5 and (in agreement with him) Harnack, 
T LZ, 1902, 570. P. W. S, 
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Peter's mission-field (3 43). death (§ 45). 


Simon, or Symeon (cyMewn ; So 6 for nr a see 
SIMEON, § 8), was the original and proper name of the 
intimate disciple of Jesus who was destined 
to be for cver known throughout all 
Christendom by the surname of Peter. 

(2) The name Simon is a classical one which occurs (for 
example) in Aristophanes, Lysias, and Demosthenes. Ever 
since the Jews began the practice of assuming Greek or Greek- 
sounding names, alongside of their proper Hebrew ones, to be 
employed in intercourse with the outside world (cp BARNABAS, 
8 1, end, and Names, § 86), Simon was regarded as an appropri- 
ate equivalent for Symeon, all the more because in the selection 
of such equivalents similarity of sound was considered an im- 
portant element., (4) The form Simon (Хир) is that almost 
invariably met with in the OT Apocrypha (3 Ezra [1 Esd.] 9 32 
Ecclus. 50 t ; also in r, 2 and 4 Macc) Only once is the well- 
known Maccabzean leader called Xvueov (т Macc. 265) ; so too 
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only once his great grandfather (2 1), and the son of the patriarch 
Jacob thrice (4 Macc.219 Judith 615 92). For the last-named 
Josephus invariably writes Symeon (or Semeon: Xupewy, 
var. Xeueov), for all other persons he has Simon (Хлор), 
except in two cases (Au. xii. 61, 8 265—for the ancestor of 
the Maccabees—and in &/ iv.39, § 159, where in each case 
Zvueov is found). Soon after the apostolic age it even came 
about that the Greek form was taken to underlie the Hebrew 


and jo was written instead of Pros (cp Names, $ 86, 


end). (c) In the NT Simon (Хор) is the current form. 
Symeon (Xvueóv), in fact (if we leave out of account the 
patriarch, mentioned in Rev. 77, the ancestor of Jesus in 
Lk.33o, the апей prophet of Lk. 22534, and the prophet 
and teacher of Antioch in Syria who bore the surname of Niger, 
Acts 181) occurs hut twice; and in both instances ^in 2 Pet. 11 
as well as in Acts 15 14—is used with the ohvious intention of 
giving special solemnity to the designation of the apostle. In 


Acts 15 this is all the more unmistakable because Peter is fhe 
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name used throughout the rest of the book, except in presence 
of Cornelius or in the mouth of his messengers, when the style 
always is ‘Simon whose surname is Peter’ (105 1832 1113). It 
hardly needs to be said that we cannot assume the author of 
Acts to be here following a literally exact report ; we see rather 
how as a literary artist he is taking account of the situation he 
is describing. Similarly it is plainly with conscious intention 
that in the third Gospel he uses the name Simon (438 5 3-10) 
down to the point at which in connection with the choice of the 
apostles (614) he mentions the giving of the name Peter. Only 
in 58 does he let fall the double designation ‘Simon Peter’; we 
may perhaps hazard the conjecture that the addition of ‘ Peter’ 
is due merely to the carelessness of a copyist (it is wanting in D, 
in 2 MSS [13 and 69] of the Ferrar group and in the old Lat. 
codd. a, b, e) Throughout the whole of the rest of the gospel 
‘Simon’ recurs only in the mouth of Jesus (2231) and of the 
disciples (2434). In the only other passage where Jesus 
addresses the apostle (2234) we find ‘Peter’ (Ilérpe). This, 
however, is probably introduced for the sake of the contrast ; 
Jesus in effect says that Peter will be so far from showing him- 
self a rock that he will actually deny his master. In the two 
passages in Acts where Peter is addressed (1013 117: in the 
vision at Joppa) we also find ‘ Peter’ (ilérpe). It would be 
difficult to suggest any special reason for this here; the author 
will siniply he following ET prevailing custom. 

(47) In Mk. also we find the same principles operative in 
determining the employment of the name Simon. Down to the 
choice of the apostles (3 16) we invariably find ‘Simon’ (1 16 29 4 
36), but after that only once, in the single instance in which the 
apostle is addressed by Jesus (14 37). Mt. departs from this 
only in so far as he adds the surname Peter to the name of Simon 
not only when he records the choosing of the apostles (102) but 
also at the point where he first has occasion to name its bearer 
at all (4 13), and thus as early as 5 14 he 15 able to use the simple 
designation ‘ Peter.’ In the places where the apostle is addressed 
by Jesus Mt. also never uses ‘ Peter,’ but always ‘Simon’ (17 25), 
or with special solemnity, ‘Simon son of Jonas’ (16 17).! 

(e) Similarly, it is in accord with the solemnity of the moment 
at which Peter confesses Jesus as the Messiah that we find Mt. 
using here (t6 16), though nowhere else, the combination ‘ Simon 
Peter’ In Mk. it does not occur at all, in Lk. only in 58 (see 
above, с); in 2 Pet. 1 1 it is found in B, the Ferrar MSS 13 
and 69, and other cursives, but Symeon Peter (Supewy Пєтроѕ) 
is certainly to be preferred, as the form Symeon is rare and 
thus cannot easily have been introduced into the text by copyist’s 
error merely. 

(7) On the other hand this combination ‘Simon Peter,’ which 
as we have seen is so rare elsewhere, is the usual designation in 
the Fourth Gospel. ‘Peter’ alone is comparatively infrequent 
and occurs only where ‘Sinton Peter’ has immediately preceded 
(144 138 37 18 11 16-18 26 f. 20 3 7. 217 a 17 20/), in other words 
only in order to avoid a quite excessive stiffness; yet even in 
such cases there are several instances in which the more formal 
‘Simon Peter’ immediately recurs (139 206 2172). Jn. agrees 
with Mt. in using ‘Simon [son] of John’ (1 42 21 15-17) in the two 
instances where he represents the apostle as directly addressed 
by Jesus, with Mk. and Lk. in using ‘Simon’ without addition 
when the bearer of the name is first mentioned (141). 


(2) The Aramaic name Képha (N22; in АТ only in pl. б'р 
@ rérpat, Jer. 429 Job 306) is used only by Paul, who employs 
its Сгазсіѕеа form Куфа (EV Cephas). Or rather, outside of 
the Pauline writings it occurs but once ; namely in Jn. 142 where 
Jesus gives it as a surname to Simon, with the addition, however, 
‘which is by interpretation Peter.’ Since the name Simon serves 
perfectly well as a Greek equivalent for Symeon we can all the 
more readily believe that Peter (and Cephas) was not a name 
assumed by the bearer himself, that it was bestowed upon him 
by Jesus. Moreover, Peter was not at all a current name at 
that time. In Josephus it occurs once (А22. xviii. 63, $ 156) 
according to the testimony of the Epitome which in many 
instances has alone preserved the true text ; all the MSS, how- 
ever, read Protus (Прото) which also was a proper name. 
According to Pape-Renseler (IVérterd. d. griech. Eigennamen), 
apart from Christian circles Peter would seem to have been first 
brought into currency through Roman influence. 

(A) From what has been said it will be evident that 
with NT writers the honorific nanie of the apostle was 
the only one in general eurrency, and that they used 
his proper name Simon (or Symeon) only when there 
were literary reasons for doing so. This holds good 
also for the author (not hitherto referred to) of т Pet. 
who calls himself (11) Пєтроѕ. From the epistles of Paul 
we can gather that the Aramaie form of this honorific 
name was known even in Galatia (Gal. 1 18 29 11 14) and 
in Corinth (т Сог. 112 322 95 155). Ара in fact this is 
not to be accounted for by some such reason as a mere 
personal habit of Paul's to call him so ; rather must we 
infer from 1 Cor.1:2 that Peter's own followers had 
brought his name in its Aramaic form to Corinth ; for 
we may be sure that Paul when he attributes the words 


1 On the form of the name of Simon's father see Јонх, SON 
OF ZEBEDEE, $ r, middle. 
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‘I fam] of Cephas’ to the Petrine party at Corinth is 
rendering their language with literal fidelity. Yet from 
Paul's twice saying ‘Peter’ (Gal.27 f.) we must not 
conclude that the verses in wlüch the name occurs are 
from another hand; for along with the Aramaic name 
we may be sure that the Galatians, precisely because it 
was an honorifie name, not a proper name in the stricter 
sense of the word, would be apprised, whether by Paul 
or by some other, of its meaning also. 


A. PALESTINIAN PERIOD. 
I. ACCORDING TO PAUL AND ACTS. 


Ir the question is asked whither we ought to turn for 
our most seeure data for the life of Peter, the answer 
must be: neither to the Gospels nor 
to Acts where there is so much that is 
open to critical deduction, but to the 
epistles of Paul. 

Ав to the genuineness of these see GALATIANS, $$ 1-9; and 
on т Cor, 15 1-11, in particular, see RESURRECTION-N ARRATIVES, 
§§10 As regards Gal. 211-15 it may be added that Vélter, 
although holding Galatians to be entirely spurious, sees in these 
three verses а real historical record which was known to the 
author of Acts and by him so made use of for 101-11 15 as to 
make it appear that not Paul, but precisely Peter, was the first 
to make a stand for table-fellowship between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians (Ao pos. d. paulin. Hauptbriefe, 1890, pp. 149-154). 

The following are the facts we learn from these 
epistles. 

(a) Peter was the first to witness an appearance of 
the risen Jesus (rCor.155). As to the fundamental 
importance of this event, see RESURRECTION, $ 37. 

(2) Paul, three years after his conversion, found 
Peter in Jerusalem along with James the brother of 
Jesus in a prominent position (Gal. 1187.); fourteen years 
later he again found him along with James the brother 
of Jesus and John the son of Zebedee occupying the 
position of leaders of the ehurch who had received from 
their supporters the honorific title of ‘the pillars’ (of 
ато; Gal. 21-10; see COUNCIL, $ 6). 

(c) On the oceasion just mentioned, that of the 
‘council of Jerusalem,’ Peter with Janies and John was, 
at the outset, by no means on Paul's side, and in the 
course of the discussions which took plaee suffered him- 
self to be brought to eoncede Paul's contention that 
heathen ougbt to be admitted to Christian privileges 
withont eircumeision, not on grounds of principle but 
only in view of the established fact of Paul's missionary 
success, a fact in which he was constrained to reeognise 
the hand of God (Gal. 27-9; COUNCIL, $$ 4, 8). 

(d) The fellowship (xowwria) with Paul and Barnabas 
whieh, along with James and John, he then ratified by 
joining hands (Gal. 29) was a restricted one. It was 
based upon the arrangement that the mission to the 
Gentiles should be undertaken by Paul and Barnabas 
whilst the original apostles restricted themselves to the 
Jewish field—-a restriction which they took in a strictly 
ethnographical sense, their purpose being to proclaim 
the gospel thenceforward to circumcised persons only, 
not also to Gentiles living in the midst of a Jewish 
population, and thus to be in a position in which they 
could go on observing the law of Moses whieh forbade 
defilement by intercourse with the uncircumeiscd 
(COUNCIL, § 9). 

(e) Peter took up a somewhat less rigid attitude when 
after a certain interval he came to Antioch and partici- 
pated in the common meals of the mixed community of 
Jewish and Gentile Christians there. All the more 
harmful was the effect when after the arrival of some 
followers (or, it may be, direct emissaries) of James he 
withdrew from this participation, and by his example, 
at least, if not by express utterances, led the other 
Jewish Christians, and even Barnabas, to take the same 
step (Gal. 211-21). The charge of hypocrisy which 
Paul brought against him on this account must in all 
probability be regarded as unjust and be modified to 
one of inconsistency. The freedom in relation to the 
Mosaic law which he asserted by his behaviour on his first 
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coming to Antioch will have been the result merely of a 
genial temper called forth by the pleasant conditions of 
that particular community, not the result of any firmly 
established conviction. Peter was not so strictly legal 
as James, but essentially he was still unemancipated 
from the fetters of the law (see COUNCIL, § 3). 

(f) That Peter suffered himself to be convinced by 
Paul's argumentation (Gal. 2 14-21) must not be supposed ; 
for the incident in Antioch was followed by the syste- 
matie invasion of the Pauline communities by Jewish 
emissaries, with which we are made acquainted in 
Galatians and Corinthians. Had Peter recognised that 
Paul had right on his side he needed only to assert his 
authority and to call to mind the arrangement indicated 
in Gal. 29 and all attempts to undermine the influence of 
Paul in the communities he had founded and to win 
them back to Judaism would have ceased. ‘The leaders 
of the primitive church, and among these Peter so long 
as he was in Palestine, must be held responsible for a 
share in this action against Paul by the withholding of 
their veto at least, if not even by overt action— such as, 
for example, perhaps the issue of recommendatory 
letters (2 Cor. дт), See Councit, $ 3. 

(g) It will be convenient to take up at this point also 
the last notices of Peter that are found in Paul, even 
though these should possibly lie outside the period of 
Peter's activity in Palestine. In Corinth there was, 
according to т Сог. 1:2 822, a Cephas-party. — That 
Peter himself was ever in Corinth is utterly improbable. 


No one earlier than Dionysius of Corinth (about 170 A.D. ; af. 
Eus. ZE ii. 25 8; see below, $ 25a) knows anything of Peter's 
ever having heen at Corinth. Cp, as against this assumption, 
only such a passage as т Cor. 415. But, further, if Peter had 
followed Paul in Corinth, Paul who names him with respect in 
1 Cor. 9 5 155, and in 34. refrains from naming him also out 
of respect (‘when one saith, I am of Paul, and another, I am 
of Apollos ; are ye not men ?") would not have expressed him- 
self so sharply as he does in 3 10-15 with regard to all those who 
had come after him there. 


Nevertheless the rise of a Cephas-partv in Corinth is 
readily explicable, Real disciples of Peter came to 
Corinth and the followers whom they gained in the 
community there took up from them their watehword : 
‘l ат of Cephas.’ Now, there was also at Corinth, as 
we know, besides this party the Christ-party whieh was 
strictly Judaistie (see CORINTHIANS, $ 16). Inasmuch 
as the Cephas-party remained e. from it, we see 
here also another evidence that within Jewish Christen- 
dom Peter represented the milder school. In 2 Сог. 
itis only of the Christ-party that we continue to hear 
(107), no longer of that of Cephas. 

(А) Finally, we learn incidentally that in his mission- 
ary journeys, which in accordance with Gal. 29 we are 
to think of as being made in regions having a Jewish 
population, Peter was accompanied by his wife, and for 
her as well as for himself asked and received sustenance 
from the communities in which he laboured (r Cor. 
EE 

In the accounts in Acts relating to these same events 
there is practically no agreement with what we learn 

3. Parallele from Paul ЫЕ оп A quie pss 
in Acts statement that eter at the time oi the 
council! held along with James a prominent 
position in the church at Jerusalem. — All else is absent, 
or otherwise reported. 

(a) As regards the silence of Acts, no one will find it 
surprising that no express mention is made of the out- 
standing importance of Peter at Paul's first visit to 
Jerusalem ; the thing is presupposed (but ep с). It is 
all the more remarkable, however, that the book has not 
a word to say about the dispute of the two apostlesat 
Antioch, about the Cephas-party in Corinth, or about 
the Judaistie invasion of the Pauline communities and 
the part taken by the original apostles in this; and 
that in fact it substitutes for the first-mentioned dispute 
another which arose between Paul and one of those 
engaged in the conflict, only in this case not Peter 
but Barnabas, and on a question which, dogmatically 
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considered, was wholly indifferent—viz., as to whether 
John Mark should or should not be taken as a companion 
on the second missionary journey (Acts 1536-40). Such 
a notice is very well adapted, it is obvious, to counter- 
act any representation of the real state of the case that 
might have been derived from (let us say) the Epistle to 
the Galatians or from ora! tradition, by its substitution 
of another which deprives the affair of any considerable 
importance. Furthermore, of any missionary journey of 
Peter one learns nothing more than the little that is said 
in Acts 932 43; for, in spite of 8254 (‘they . . . preached 
the gospel to many villages of the Samaritans '), 814-25 
is to be taken less as a missionary journey than as а 
tour of inspection (see below, $ 44). In 1217 we are 
told merely that after his deliverance from prison Peter 
went from Jerusalem to another place. Whither he 
went or what he did there we are not informed. In 
15; we find him again in Jerusalem as if this were a 
matter of course. The author of the book has not 
deemed it necessary in speaking of a person of Peter's 
importance to giveany connected account of his activity. 

(2) The account of the council in Jerusalem in Acts is 
in glaring contradiction with what we read in Paul. 

In place of the arrangement with Peter, James, and John 
fora division of the missionary field we have a decree of the 
primitive Church which is directly excluded hy Gal. 26 as well 
as by т Сог. 8 1014-111 (712-14) and finds its only historical 
foundation in a custom of the second century, not at all of the 
first (see CounciL, $ 10). In particular, Peter comes forward 
at the very beginning of the discussions with a discourse the 
dogmatic portion of which (1594-11) would be appropriate only 
in the mouth of Paul; had Peter actually spoken it he would 
have deserved in the fullest degree the reproach of hypocrisy for 
his reversion to the Mosaic law at Antioch. Тһе event, how- 
ever, on which Peter relies in the narrative part of his discourse 
(15 7- оа), had it been really historical, would have made the 
council an impossibility from the first ; for if a Gentile in the 
full sense of the word, as Cornelius is represented to have been 
in 1028 113, had been received by Peter into the Christian com- 
munity, and if the primitive church, by reason of the divine 
command followed by Peter in doing so, had given its approval 
(11 5-18), the question would already have been settled and 
could not again be raised, or if it had been raised must have 
been answered bya simple reference to this fact without recourse 
being needed to any council (see CORNELIUS, § 2,4, 5). 

(c) Finally, even what has been spoken of under (a) as not open 
to antecedent ohjection—the absence of mention of Peter on 
the occasion of the first visit to Jerusalem—rests upon false 
information ; for in Acts 926-30 Paul is represented not, as in 
Gal. 118 22, as having visited Peter and James only, but as 
having conversed in full publicity with the entire Christian 
community of Jerusalem. 

Thus, in so far as we are able to control Acts by 
the Epistles of Paul, Acts is seen to have little claim 
to our confidence in anything it has to say about Peter. 
We can hardly expect to be able to repose more confi- 
dence in it in those portions where it is our sole 
informant. 

'The opinion is widely held that the trustworthiness of 
Acts as regards Peter has been strengthened when it has 

been pointed out that the first half of 
= Ho ош Acts has an older source behind it. 
l С>: That we have to reckon with one or 
more sources becomes particularly plain in the discourses 
of Peter (see AcTs, § 14), in the pentecost narrative 
(SPIRITUAL Girrs, § то), and in that relating to 
primitive communism (COMMUNITY OF Goons, $$ 1-4). 
It ean only be regarded, however, as indicative of the 
extreme reeklessness with which many theologians deal 
with such questions if we find them taking for granted 
that, once the existence of а source has been made out, 
the trustworthiness of its contents has also been forth- 
with established. If Acts was composed about roo-130 
A.D. its sources may easily have been late enough to be 
legendary in character, and even should many parts— 
the discourses, let us say —be found worthy of credence, 
this would not necessarily by any means apply. there- 
fore, to all the other contents as well. The temptation 
to idealise the primitive Church was only too easy, and, 
moreover the general drift or tendency of the final coni- 
poser has also to be taken into account as a very im- 
portant factor (see ACTs, 8$ 3-6). 
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(a) As for the conversion of Cornelius, it is only 
necessary to recall what has been said already (above, 
§ 34) that, regarded as a Gentile conversion, it is an 
impossibility unless we are to take it as having happened 
at a date subsequent to the Council of Jerusalem—a 
supposition, however, which is also impossible (see 
CORNELIUS, § 2). 

The only possible way of saving some historical kernel for the 
story would be by regarding Cornelius as a Jewish proselyte 
who had already been circumcised. No such thing, however, 
is anywhere said in Acts (not even in 102 22 25) and the idea is 
diametrically opposed to the representation as a whole (see 
CoRNELiUS, $3). The narrative is a conspicuous illustration of 
the extent to which the author could be led away from historical 
truth by his tendency or rooted inclination to regard Peter, not 
Paul, as the originator of every progressive movement in 
Christianity, апа particularly of the mission to the Gentiles. 
'Thus it is not at all necessary for us to dwell upon the special 
difficulties that attach to the closely corresponding visions of 
Cornelius and Peter (9 3-16) as integral parts of the far-reaching 
parallelism between Peter and Paul which is to be observed in 
Acts (see Acts, $ 4, end). 

(2) That Peter and John should have visited Samaria 
after Philip’s missionary labours there (814-25) is very 
conceivable. The main thing reported in this connec- 
tion, however—namely, that it was by means of the 
laying-on of hands of the two original apostles that the 
Samaritans who had already been baptised received the 
Holy Ghost—cannot be regarded as historical ( ACTS, $10, 
end; MtxNisTRY, $ 34c). The statement rests upon a 
strongly hierarchical idea which, moreover, in virtne of 
the parallelism just alluded to, is extended to Paul also 
(196), and marks out this journey of Peter and John 
as one of episcopal inspection. On the unhistorical 
character of 818-24 sce SIMON MAGUS, $$ І, 13 /. 

(c) The miracles of Peter—the healing of the man 
lame from his birth (31-11), of Æneas in Lydda who 
had been lame for eight years (932-35), the raising of 
Tabitha at Joppa (9 36-42), and the many works of healing 
performed by the apostles which led to the belief that 
they could be cffected even by Peter's shadow (512 15 f.) 
—are all primarily to be viewed in the light of the 
paralelism with Раш. Since the author of Acts had 
at his command a larger supply of materials relating to 
Paul than of materials relating to Peter, with the result 
that he left out much in order to avoid making Paul 
appear greater than Peter (see ACTs, $ 4, end), it is 
natural to conjecture that he would be eager to lay hold 
of any item regarding Peter which came to his hand 
without snbjecting it to any too severe a scrutiny. 

The case of Æneas moreover plainly shows how little the 
author of Acts felt it necessary to form to himself any concrete 
image of what he was relating. The course of events cannot in 
reality be conceived as occurring in the manner described : Peter 
came, looked upon the sick man, and without further preliminary 
said, ‘Jesus Christ heals thee; arise’ and so forth. In this 
form, devoid of any indication of a previous conversation with 
the sufferer or any enquiry as to his spiritual condition, the story 
cannot possibly have come from the mouth of an eye-witness ; 
it comes to us in the form of the most meagre extract, where the 
interest is merely in the bare fact of the miracle without any 
regard to attendant circumstances or to any psychological 
features. If, however, the story as we now have it does not 
come from an eye-witness its historicity also becomes question- 
able even if it be difficult to suppose that the name Æneas is 
wholly imaginary. The healing of the lame man in the temple 
is accomplished with almost equal abruptness. In the case of 
the raising of Tabitha it is worth observing how widely it differs 
from its counterpart, the raising of Eutychus (207-12). Eutychus 
cornes to life again not long after his accident and Paul expressly 
says: ‘his life is in him.’ But here Peter must first be 
summoned from Lydda to Joppa. As regards the wholesale 
miracles of healing in 5 12 15 /., finally, apart from their astonish- 
ing range it has to be observed that the text in this place is wholly 
devoid of connection (see Acts, $ 11). Cp further, 4 below. 

(4) The sudden death of Ananias and Sapphira 
(51-11) comes under a different category in so far as it 
is capable of being explained, if one so choose, without 
postulating any miracle. The naturalistic explanation, 
however, will make it all the more probable that in the 
course of transmission or at the time when it was fixed 
in writing the occurrence acqnired a more dramatic 
character than originally and actually it possessed. It 
can hardly be doubted that the composer of Acts regards 
it as a miracle; but the credibility of his narrative is 
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just at this point rendered questionable by the circum- 
Stance that within the compass of a few verses he sets 
forth two wholly irreconcilable views on the subject cf 
community of goods in the primitive church (see Сом- 
MUNITY OF GOODS, § 3 .). 

(e) With respect to the three imprisonments of Peter 
(in 43 518 along with the other apostles, in 123-5 with- 
out them) and his two miraculous deliverances (515 
126-17), the conjecture has long been current that all 
the accounts relate to but one occurrence which gradually 
came to be told in different ways. 

By separation of sources also it has in some quarters been 
deemed possible to show that in the source of chaps. 4 and ё 
there was no word of an imprisonment of the apostles (so, for 
example, Bern. Weiss). In49/. the lame man who has heen 
healed stands by the side of the apostles before the synedrium. 
This is conceivable only if he had been cited as a witness before 
that court or had been arrested along with the apostles. Neither 
of these things however is said ; in fact, both are excluded, for 
іп v. 14 the members of the court take knowledge of his presence 
assomething new. What is apparently suggested is much rather 
that the members of the court, immediately after the healing had 
been wrought, betook themselves to the apostles in the temple 
and that their dealings with them took place here. To escape 
this Spitta finds himself compelled to regard the mention of the 
man who has been healed, in $10 (end) and in 414, as an 
addition to his source made hy the composer himself— certainly 
not an easy assumption. In 528 we should surely have expected 
toread that the high priest had taken the accused to account not 
only for their preaching of Jesus but also for their escape from 
prison, if the source from which 528 is taken had also contained 
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In chap. 12 on the other hand the picture is very 
vivid and it wonld be difficult to believe that, for 
example, the name Rhoda is a mere invention. In 
this case in point of fact there is no need to deny the 
imprisonment and the liberation, or even that the 
liberation appeared very wonderful alike to Peter and 
to all the other persons mentioned ; and yet it admits 
of a very intelligible explanation if with Hausrath we 
suppose that the angel who brought Peter forth from 
the prison will have been the death.angel of llerod 
Agrippa (N T ehe Zeifgesch., 2351 f.) With the 
death of a ruler the prison doors often opened for those 
whom he perchance had locked up more out of caprice 
than in any supposed interests of justice. 

(f) There is yet another consideration which tells 
against the historicity of the two imprisonments of the 
apostles and the miracles wronght by them in Jerusalem. 
If they had come forward at so early a date into publicity 
so marked as to call for the intervention of the svnedrium, 
that body would hardly have rested satisfied with merely 
eujoining them not to preach Christ (41821) or with 
scourging them (5 4o). 

The danger which Jesus by his recent ministry had brought 
upon the ancestral religion was still fresh in men's memories. 
On the re-emergence of the same danger the synedrium would 
assuredly have interposed with the utmost vigour and the per- 
secution of the Christians first mentioned in Acts as occurring 
after the death of Stephen (81 3) would certainly have broken 
out much sooner and threatened the well-being and even the 
existence of the church just in proportion to its immaturity 
and want of consolidation. In all probability the Christians 
found themselves constrained to remain entirely in concealment 
for a considerable time. That the original apostles whose homes 
were in Galilee should have removed to Jerusalem at so early a 
date as 15 represented in Acts is, moreover, quite unlikely (see 
MINISTRY, $ 21g). It was only what was quite natural if the 
spontaneous impulse to present the primitive church in the 
most favourable light led to the view that the original apostles, 
and above all Peter, had faced the civil power undismayed and 
plainly declared that they were determined to disregard the 
prohibition to preach Jesus, and that they must obey God rather 
than man (419, 529). It was forgotten. that such conduct 
would certainly have led to their destruction. As to the un- 
trustworthiness of 5 36 /: see, further, THEUDAS, $$ 1-3. 

(g) The portion of Acts relating to Peter which seems 
to possess the largest claim to be regarded as trustworthy 
is that which records his speeches (with exception of 
157-11, on which see above, § 34). It must not, how- 
ever, for a moment be imagined that they are verbaliy 
or even throughout in substance accurate. What we 
read in ] 16-22, and the coincidences of the other addresses 
of Peter with those of Panl, show in the clearest possible 
way that they all are compositions of the author of Acts 
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(see AcTS, $ r4) Observe, moreover, that a main 
point in their contents, the proof of the resurrection of 
Jesus drawn from Ps. 1610 (Acts 227), is possible only 
when © (not АТ) is followed, and would thus have been 
impossible in the month of Peter (see RESURRECTION- 
NARRATIVES, $ 36c). If these discourses assigned to 
Peter agree, in their Christology especially, with what 
seems to us to be in harmony with the oldest pre- Pauline 
view, this does not admit of explanation as due simply 
to the employment of a source of this character. The 
most important factor is rather that the author of Acts 
must himself personally have been attached to such a 
view. As he puts it into the mouth of Paul also, it be- 
comes possible indeed, but by no means provable, that 
he drew it from an old and trustworthy sonrce when he 
was making the speeches of Peter. 

(4) Thus it appears that on the whole Acts adds 
extraordinarily little of a trustworthy character to what 
we already know about Peter from the Pauline Epistles. 
Relatively speaking the most assured of its additions 
would seem to be the fact of his imprisonment and 
liberation about the time of the death of Herod Agrippa 
(44 A. D. ), but without the supernatural features in the 
narrative, The other remaining facets which are not 
open to question, as for example his stay for a time at 
Joppa in the house of Simon the tanner (943 106), are 
of but trifling importance. As regards Ananias and 
Sapphira, Æneas, Tabitha, Cornelius, it may perhaps 
be safe to suppose that Peter had relations with these 
persons of such sort as supplied some basis for what 
we read about them in Acts; but what these relations 
precisely were remains obscure. Nor are we any better 
off when we are told that he often came forward as 
speaker for all the original apostles, for we cannot 
regard as trustworthy records the reports of the speeches 
attributed to him in Acts. 


II. ACCORDING TO THE SYNOPTISTS, 


Turning now to the earlier period of the life of Peter 
there arises— 

(а) First, the question of the credibility of what we 
read in the synoptists in regard to this. ‘That the books 
were not written without definite ' ten- 
dencies' may be taken as proved (see 
GOSPELS, $8 108-114). Moreover, 
such tendencies could come into play 
with peculiar readiness where the judgment as to Peter 
was involved. To a Jewish Christian he must have 
seemed the leading figure of all Christendom, whereas 
to a Paulinist he must just as inevitably have seemed 
the opponent of the true apostle, an unreasonable 
obstructionist, a narrow-minded resister of the real will 
of God which required the mission to the Gentiles. Now 
where tendencies influence the production of gospels their 
natural effect is that judgments whieh the author per- 
sonally holds about a given person or thing are put into 
the mouth of Jesus himself in the naive persuasion that 
he could not have held any other view than that which 
the writer held to be true at the time of writing. If the 
student is unwilling to go so far as to suppose that whole 
narratives have been freely invented with no other basis 
than a desire to exalt or to depreciate Peter, it still 
remains easy to believe that an author whose disposition 
towards Peter was friendly would be ready to omit or 
tone down incidents whieh told against that apostle, 
whilst another whose inclination. was less favourable 
would suppress or weaken things which told the other 
улу: 

(4) In its search for such tendencies, however, 
criticism has often gone very far astrav. — To begin 
with, because the representatives of tendency-criticism 
have for the most part entirely dispensed with any 
inquiry as to sources of the synoptics, or any attempt 
to distinguish earlier from later portions in them. From 
the standpoint of pure tendency-criticism it is very 
tempting to suppose that the most honorifice passage in 
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Mt. about Peter (1617-19) was omitted by Lk. and Mk. 
because they both were—Mk. in a less degree than Lk., 
it is true—Paulinists. In reality, however, such a 
supposition must be rejected—not only for Mk. inas- 
much as Mk. was not acquainted with the gospel of 
Mt., but also for Lk. inasmuch as the section in Mt. 
is exceedingly probably a quite late interpolation (see 
GOSPELS, $3 136, 151; MINISTRY, § 4 /.). 

(c) Nor is this all; the gospels frequently present us 
with the opposite of what we should have expected from 
the point of view of the tendency-critics. 

It is tempting to suppose that it was out of reverence for 
Peter that Mt. (17 4 /.) suppressed what Mk. (96) and Lk. (9 33) 
report, that Peter at the transfiguration knew not (Mk.) what 
to say or (Lk.) what he was saying; but where the same touch 
recurs in Mk. (14 40) we find that it is suppressed not only by 
Mt. but also by Lk. Tempting, again, is it to suppose 
that it is a result of tendency that Lk. (8 51-53) says, not of the 
multitude in the house of Jairus, as Mk. (538-40) and Mt. 
(9 23 /.) do, but of Peter with James and John and the damsel's 
parents that they laughed Jesus to scorn when he said the 
damsel was not dead but sleeping (cp below, 8 124) — Yet 
where, according to Mk. (8 зз) and Mt. (1623), Jesus calls Peter 
Satan it is Lk. (222) who omits the whole passage. Once 
more, it is tempting to suppose that a leading place among the 
disciples is being given to Peter wlien according to Mt. 17 24 
the collectors of the temple tax approach him with their enquiry 
why his master does not pay 1t, or when according to Mr. 
(1321) he addresses a question to Jesus whilst according to Lk. 
(17 4)—the incident does not appear at all in Mk.—Jesus gives 
the answer unasked. But, on the other side, we find Lk. (12 41) 
assigning to Peter an interpolated question which is wholly 
wanting in Mt. (2444); a saying which Mk. (531) assigns to 
the disciples in general—the passage does not occur at all in 
Mr.—is by Lk. (8 45) assigned to Peter alone (‘ Master, the 
multitudes press thee and crush thee’); and where Mt. (15 15) 
does the same, attributing to Peter and not, as Mk. (717), to 
the disciples the request for an explanation of a parable— Lk. 
omits the incident—the answer is recorded in terms not highly 
complimentary to the speaker: ‘Are ye also even yet without 
understanding?’ What, in fine, are we to say to such 
facts as these—that only Lk. (2231 4) lias the saying, the 
latter half of which is exhibited along with Mt.1618 И in 
letters of gold in the basilica of St. Peter in Rome, and that it 
is only Mt. (1428-31) who reports Peter's little faith when he 
endeavoured to walk on the water? Baur's only resource here 
(A rit. Untersuch. über die kanon. Evangg., 1847, p. 471) was to 
regard the event as involving a great personal distinction con- 
ferred upon Peter by Jesus, for which reason it was omitted by 
Lk. As against this we have only to call to mind how high is 
the position accorded to Peter by the last-named writer in Acts 
(see ACTS, 8 4). 

(d) From what has been said it will be seen that it 
will not be safe to look for tendency in any remaining 
differences that may be detected in the accounts of 
Peter given by the synoptists. 

In Mt. (102) Peter is designated in the list of the names of 
the twelve as ‘first’ (poros), in Mk. (3 16) and in Lk. (6 14) this 
numeration is absent. In the story of the transfiguration it is 
only Lk. (932) who records that Peter and John and James 
were heavy with sleep. According to Mt. 26174 Jesus sends 
forward *the disciples' to make the passover preparations ; in 
Mk. (14 13) he sends two only, in Lk. (228) these are said to 
have been Peter and John. In Gethsemane according to Mk. 
1433 and Mrt. 26 37 Jesus takes Peter, James, and John to keep 
watch along with him, in Lk. (2240) this feature is absent. The 
question as to the date of the destruction of Jerusalem is in Mk. 
(133) attributed to Peter, James, John, and Andrew, in Mt. 
(24 3) to the disciples generally, in Lk. (21 5-7) to ‘some’ (revés). 
Cp, further, § 7 c. 

(e) The trustworthiness of every statement in the 
synoptists about Peter, even when not open to any 
special objection, by no means necessarily follows. 
Whether, for example, it was Peter or another who 
propounded the question recorded in Mt. 1821 or gave 
the answer now to be read in Lk. 845 is for the writers 
of the gospel narrative a matter of so little importance 
that variations of statement could very easily arise out 
of mere inattention. Before coming to a judgment, 
therefore, regarding the share of Peter in any given 
occurrence, it will be necessary previously to scrutinise 
the credibility of the occurrence itself, and over and 
above this to remember that even when this has been 
satisfactorily established, Peter's share in it does not at 
once follow, unless, indeed, his part in it be the very 
essence of the occurrence. In particular, we must be 
specially on our guard against the view— widely spread 
though it be—that the second gospel presents in written 
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form oral communications received by the evangelist from 
Peter (on this hypothesis see GOSPELS, § 148). 

We begin with those accounts in the synoptists which 
may at the outset be set aside as unhistorical. 

(а) With regard to the story, found only in Mt. 
(1428-31), that Peter went to meet Jesus on the Sea of 
А Galilee, but through failure of faith 

е Е go began to sink and had to be rescued 

* by Jesus, we find even so conservative 
a writer as Bern. Weiss (Leben Jesz'*), 2209) declaring 
that critical investigation imperatively demands that it 
be given up as a statement of prosaic matter of 
fact, whilst Beyschlag (Leden Jesu, 1306) expresses 
the opinion that the desire of Peter that Jesus 
should bid him come to him on the water is, literally 
taken, simply childish, and that the miraculous 
power of Jesus was not bestowed upon him in order 
that he might be able to respond to every childish 
caprice. Both theologians are at one with the entire 
critical school in regarding the narrative as having 
originally been an allegorical-poetical setting forth of 
an idea, and that it came to be regarded as literal fact 
only by a misunderstanding on the part of the evangelist 
or of the writer whom he followed. 

At the same time, it is by no means certain that it was Peter's 
denial of his master that was originally intended to be figured in 
the story. In that denial it was not his faith but his fidelity 
that failed the apostle. Had it been his faith, the underlying 
presupposition of the story would be that if only Peter had 
frankly confessed himself the disciple of Jesus he would have 
come off wholly unharmed. As matters actually stood, however, 
the worst consequences were really to be apprehended as results 
of such a confession, though nevertheless it was his duty to 
make it. 

(^) We may be sure that the story of Jesus' walking 
upon the water was originaly a parable intended to 
exhibit in a graphic way the thought that if his 
disciples have faith they will be able to walk with 
safety on the troubled sea (of life) (see GOSPELS, 
81424) The addition relative to Peter then brings in 
an illustration based on the opposite thesis; he who 
has no faith necessarily goes down unless he calls upon 
the Lord and receives help from him. ‘This view itself, 
however, in which Jesus appears as the Lord of succour, 
shows by its very nature that it cannot have come from 
Jesus himself. He would not have designated himself, 
but, as in his genuine parables, a person by whom God 
is meant, as Him from whom help comes. Thus the 
later origin of the narrative, already rendered probable 
by its absence from Mk., is confirmed from another 
point of view. If this be so, we may perhaps go on to 
suppose that the reason why Peter came to be selected 
as hero of the story was because he was regarded as 
head of the church, and what is related of him was in- 
tended to be taken as applying to the entire church (so 
Pileiderer, Urchristenthum, 517, © 1582). 

There are other narratives also which require no 


letailed proof of thcir unhistorical 
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narratives. 


Peter visited the sepulchre of Jesus and 
found it empty is doubtful even text-critically, and 
when its substance is considered cannot be accepted 
(see RESURRECTION- NARRATIVES, $$ 2c and 21; 
GOSPELS, § 138 e, f). 

(2) Along with the historicity of the statements as to 
the women at the empty sepulchre must also be given 
up the historical character of the notice, found only in 
Mk. (167), that they received from the angel the in- 
junction to tell the disciples and Peter that they should 
see the risen Jesus in Galilee. See GOSPELS, $138, e, f, 
RESURRECTION-NARRATIVES, $ 21, and, as regards an 
allusion in Mk. 167 to a fact indirectly referred to in 
this, i4. $ 92. 

(с) As the withering of the fig-tree cannot be regarded 
as historical (see GOSPELS, $$ 13748, 141, x42a), the 
statement in Mk. (112:) that Peter called attention to 
the fact on the following day also disappears. In 
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Mt. 2120 all the disciples together are already aware of 
it, for the tree at the word of Jesus withers away 
‘immediately’ ; the incident is not found at all in Lk. 

It is difficult to form a definite judgnient as to the 
story of the transfiguration of Jesus in 
Mk. 92-10 Mt. 17 1-9— Lk. 9 28-36. 

(a) The form in which Jesus is here 
seen is, on the one hand, that of Moses when he came 
down from the mountain of the law, according to Ex. 
3429-35, on the other hand, that in which the exalted 
Christ was conceived of, according to 2 Сог. 87-46, 
where Paul cites precisely the passage just mentioned 
regarding Moses, and that of the angel at the empty 
tomb, according to Mt.283 (cp Lk.214 МК.165). 
Looked at on this side, the scene is accordingly designed 
to represent by anticipation the coming heavenly glory 
of Jesus, and at the same time, by the presence of 
Moses and Elijah, to exhibit it as a fulfilment of the 
OT. Viewed in this aspect, it can make no claim to 
historicity. 

This would be difficult even were one inclined to concede that 
the ‘metamorphosis’ of Jesus did not happen as a physical reality 
but was seen only by the three disciples in a vision ; difficult 
still even were there a disposition to reduce the number to one, 
say Peter, on the assumption that James and John were named 
in error partly because in other places also they are mentioned 
along with Peter on special occasions as being the disciples who 
were on terms of special intimacy with the master (see below, 
$$ ттс, 12), partly because, according to Ex. 249, three inti- 
mate associates, Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu (along with seventy 
of the elders of Israel) are also represented as having gone up 
with Moses to the mountain of the law. Even so, the question 
would still remain as to how it was that in the midst of the 
earthly life of Jesus Peter was visired by rhe thought which 
at once assumed for him the form of a vision. (On the 
psychological antecedents of a vision cp RESURRECTIUN- 
NARRATIVES, $ 344.) 

(2) The transfiguration scene, however, has yet 
another main purpose. It contains the divine declara- 
tion that Jesus is the Messiah, in the words ‘This 
is my beloved son.’ This voice coincides almost 
exactly with that heard-at the baptism of Jesus (Mk. 
Tir МИ оте = Lk 322) И, however. Jesus had 
already, even at that early date, been divinely pro- 
claimed to be the Messiah, this second fact would 
necessarily rob the other of its value. 2 

To avoid this the following supposition has been made: just 
as the divine voice at the baptism, according to the most modest, 
and therefore most trustworthy of the accounts (that of Mk.), 
was heard only by Jesus, the whole occurrence admitting of 
being resolved into an inner revelation communicated to him 
without external physical accompaniments, so also in the vision in 
which Jesus was transfigured only Perer (or Peter along with 
James and John) heard that heavenly voice. So, for example, 
Réville (Jésus de Nasareth, 2204-206 [1897]), who therefore 
inclines to place the occurrence at a date shortly before the confes- 
sion of the Messiahship of Jesus (Mk. 827-29 and !ѕ). Bacon 
(Amer. Journ. of Theol., 1902, pp. 236-265) goes a step further. 
He also supposes that it isa vision of Peter that is described, not, 
however, a vision which he had actually had, but one which is 
attributed to him through a transformation of the account relating 
to his confession that Jesus was the Messiah (МК.8 27-31). The 
transfiguration scene breaks the connection between Mk. 9 1 and 
911, and comes from a source in which were contained this 
and other modifications of gospel narratives that were taken by 
the evangelist to be accounts of new facts. 

(c) At the same time, there is no indication in the 
text that the divine voice was directed to Peter alone (or 
Peter and James and John); it is indicated with at least 
equal clearness that it is heard by Jesus. If, then, we 
have reason for believing that in the first period of his 
public life Tesus did not yct account himself to be the 
Messiah, but only a prophet and a reformer, this will 
incline us to recognise in the divine voice at the Trans- 
figuration a reminiscence of the fact that he only 
received his divine authorisation to come forward as 
the Messiah at a particular point in the course of his 
ministry. The similar saying at his baptism will rest in 
that case upon an anticipation on the part of the 
narrators, to whom it was inconceivable that the 
designation by God of Jesus as the Messiah should 
have been postponed to any later date. On this 
assumption also, it becomes reasonable to assign the 
incident that lies at the basis of the transfiguration-story 
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to a time shortly anterior to the confession of Peter ; for 
so long as Jesus was not himself certain by divine 
revelation of the fact of his Messiahship he could not 
aecept the proclamation of it by Peter. 

(d) 'The occurrence itself admits very easily of being 
regarded as having taken place in the inner conscious- 
ness of Jesus. The participation of Peter, James, and 
John becomes in that case much less active. That they 
were present need not be denied ; but their activity 
would then be limited to this—that, after awaking from 
sleep perhaps, they received a powerful impression of 
the wondrous majesty with which Jesus came to mect 
them after he had heard the heavenly voice. ‘The 
terms in which this had been expressed they would not 
in that case hear directly for themselves, but would 
afterwards learn from the mouth of Jesus. The 
assertion in 2 Pet. 116-18 that Peter himself heard the 
voice upon the 'holy' mountain does not fall to be 
taken account of in the present connection, in view of 
the pseudonymous character of this epistle (see PETER, 
I:PisTLES OF, $$ 9-12). 

In the story of the stater in the fish's mouth (only 
Mt. 1724-27), it has above all to be observed that the 

Stat miracle is only announced, not described as 

P ар having happened. All the safer, therefore, 

em er is the supposition that here we are in 
eae presence of a symbolical saying of Jesus. 

The section contains two separate thoughts, of which the one 
would be quite sufficient without the other. (1) Properly speak- 
ing, Jesus and his disciples do not require to pay the tax, but in 
order to avoid offence they do so. The incident contains the 
presupposition that Jesus is the Messiah alike whether the words 
attributed to Jesus were actually spoken by him, or whether 
they are erroneously put into his mouth ; along with this it con- 
tains (2) also the exhortation 1o submit to existing institutions, 
and thus applies equally well alike to the temple tax which was 
exacted in the time of Jesus, and to the Roman state tax which 
from 70 A.D. onwards was substituted for the temple tax in the 
case of Jews (Jos. B/ vii. 66, $ 213) and, particularly under 
Domitian, was rigorously exacted from Christians also (see 
CHRISTIAN, ў 6, vit, end). 

It is in connection with the second of these main 
ideas that Peter comes more directly into the story ; he 
is to fish for the means of paying the tax. As he isa 
fisherman by occupation, the meaning of this symbolical 
saving at onee suggests itself; by the exercise of his 
craft he will easily be able to earn enough to meet this 
call upon him. This feature in the story may point to 
the authenticity of the saying as attributed to Jesus; but 
it may also quite well have been invented, as every one 
in later times knew that Peter had been a fisherman, 
After the death of Jesus it would have been less easy 
to have invented that other feature—that the produce 
of Peter's industry was to serve to pay the tax both for 
himself axd for Jesus; for it is not easy to make out any 
allegorical application to later conditions of this earning of 
adouble tax. Still, it must be admitted that this pericope 
is one of the most obscure in the whole gospel history. 

Passing from these unquestionably unhistorical ele- 
ments, we come next to a series of others which cannot 
10. Other be rejected at once, But; a the sumne Шш, 
doubtful can just as little be regarded as certainly 

authentic. Го this category belong: 
elements, (a) all those cases in which Peter is repre- 
sented as having said something which in some other 
gospel is attributed to the disciples at large (Mt. 1515 
Ik 34s МИС 183; see above. S 5c. 7) or is omitted 
altogether although the narrative to which it belongs is 
retained in that gospel (Mt. 1821 as against Lk. 17 4, 
and Ek. 124r as against Nita [ч 5 все с дг): 

(^) To this class falls to be added one instance of a 
subordinate action (the preparation for the passover) 
which only Lk. (228) assigns to Peter (and John) ; see 
$ 54; and also— 

(c) The word which according to all three evangelists 
(Mk. 1028 Mt. 1927 Lk. 1828) Peter is reported to have 
uttered: ‘we have left all and followed thee.’ If the 
evangelists are in other places so little at one as to the 
authorship of a given saying, agreement in this particular 
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instance cannot here be taken as proving the accuracy 
of the report, for their agreement comes only froin 
mutual borrowing. In any case, whether the word in 
question was spoken by Peter or by another the circum- 
stance is too unimportant to allow us precisely here to 
place unqualified confidence in the eldest of the three 
who is followed by the other two. If Jesus blamed a 
questioner this very fact still added to the importance of 
the latter (cp below, § 17); but such is not the case 
here. Moreover, the question must not be treated 
apart from the answer of Jesus (‘ shall receive a hundred- 
fold,' еїє.). If Jesus ever gave any such promise to his 
disciples, we may be certain at least that it was not in 
connection with a question so self-seeking as this. If, 
however, the narrative is open to suspicion on this most 
important point, it is impossible to feel confidence on 
such a relatively subordinate matter as the person of the 
questioner. 

Other notices there are to which a historical kernel, 
or even complete historicity cannot be denied ; on the 
one hand they were important enough to 


11, Minor impress themselves on human memori 
notices with "Р ; E 
historical and on the other hand they were not so 
kernel important as to tempt to a departure from 


historical accuracy (cp the principle laid 
down in GOSPELS, § 131, col. 1873, begin.). (a) 
Thus there is no difficulty in believing that Jesus on a 
Sabbath day healed Peter’s mother-in-law and other 
sick persons, but on the following day withdrew him- 
self into solitude and was sought out by Peter and his 
comrades with the view of bringing him back (Mk. 1 29- 
38= Lk. 438-43 ; Mt. 814-17 has the healings only). 

(4) That the name Cephas (Peter) was bestowed upon 
Simon by Jesus may in view of what has been said in 
8 rg be regarded as wholly credible even if the date at 
which it was bestowed remains uncertain. According 
to Mk. (316) it was at the time when the apostles were 
first chosen. A more appropriate occasion but not on 
that account historically established would be that of 
the confession at Czesarea Philippi with which Mt. (1618) 
connects it (see MINISTRY, § 4, епа). If Mt. already 
when Peter's call is recorded (418) and again at the 
choosing of the apostles (102) says: ‘Simon, who is 
called Peter,' he is, of course, not to be taken as intend- 
ing to indicate the time at which the name was given, 
but simply as wishing to apprise his readers that this 
Simon was the man whom they already knew as Peter. 
Lk. (614) likewise has on the occasion of the choosing 
of the apostles the words ' Simon, whom he also named 
Peter.' By this, however, he perhaps does not mean 
to convey that the name was bestowed by Jesus then, 
but only that it had been bestowed by him at one time 
or another. 

(c) Equally natural is it to recognise faithful remi- 
niscenee in the statement that in Gethsemane Jesus took 
Peter, James, and John to watch with him, and that 
nevertheless they fell asleep (Mk. 14 32-42 — Mt. 26 36-46), 
even although we cannot be certain that this last 
happened three several times. This last doubt, how- 
ever, is no reason for giving the preference to І.К. 
(22 40-46) who mentions the incident as having occurred 
but once, and that in the case of all the disciples, for 
as he unquestionably was acquainted with Mk. the 
simplification here must be explained as due merely to 
absence of interest in the details of the story. 

In the case of the raising of Jairus' daughter also— 

(a) No difficulty will be felt in recognising true remi- 
niscence in the statement that Jesus suffered no one but 
Peter, James, and John to go with him 
to the house or (besides the parents of 
the girl) to enter the room where she lay 


12. Jairus' 
daughter. 


(Mk. 5 37-40). 

If Mt. (923-25) has nothing about this, his silence is to be 
connected with the fact that here in other particulars also he is 
notably much briefer than either Mk. or Lk., just as he is in 
three other miracle narratives: that of the Gadarene and the 
herd of swine which immediately precedes (Mk. 5 1-20= Mt. 8 28- 
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347 Lk. 8 26-39), that of the healing of the man sick of the palsy 
(Mk. 2 1-122 Mt. 9 1-82 Lk. 5 17-26), and that of the lunatic boy 
(Mk. 9 14-29 2 Mt. 17 14-20), where Lk. also (9 37-43) is so short; 
there is also the story of the imprisonment and death of John 
the Baptist (Mk. 6 17-29 — Mt. 14 3-12) which Lk. has not at all. 
Lk.'s divergence (3 51-53) is presumably not so seriously intended 
as it has been represented above (8 5c) in verbal strictness to be 
—namely, that it was the parents and the three disciples who 
laughed Jesus to scorn. Perhaps when he wrote the words 
(о. 52), ‘and all were weeping and bewailing her, Lk. was 
thinking not of the five persons named immediately before, but, 
like Mk., of the multitude assembled within the house, and has 
only failed to bring this to clear expression. In any case he has 
retained the separation of the three disciples from the rest. 


(2) As the occurrence is the only accredited опе in 
the Gospel history which must have presented itself to 
those who witnessed it as a case of raising of the dead 
it is very conceivable that the presence of only three 
disciples should have impressed itself upon the memory. 
Whilst the raising of the widow's son at Nain (Lk. 7 11- 
17) and of Lazarus (Jn. 111-44; cp JOHN, SON OF 
ZEBEDEE, $$ 200, 352, 37a) cannot be regarded as 
historical, no more exception need be taken to the 
raising of the daughter of Jairus than to the resuscita- 
tion of Eutychus (Acts 207-:2), if only one take as 
literally the words of Jesus, 'the child is not dead but 
sleepeth,' as one does those of Paul, ‘his life is in him.’ 

According to Mk. Jesus spoke these words before he had seen 
the girl, and it is very easily conceivable that information received 
from the father may have enabled him to form this judgment ; 
but it is also possible that this element in the story arises from 
unconscious modification of the real fact and that it is Lk. who 
isin the right here when he represents Jesus as ultering the 
words in presence of the girl, even if this representation does not 
rest upon the direct testimony of an eye-witness but upon altera- 
tion of the text сг Mk. 

The account of Peter's call in Mk. 1 16-20 = Mt. 4 18-22 
is an excellent example of shortening and condensation 

13. Call of a fuller narrative by tradition. It is un- 

ў ' thinkable that in this scene no words but 
these of Jesus should have been spoken: 'Come ye 
after me and I will make you to become fishers of men.’ 
Peter and his comrades Andrew, James, and John must 
assuredly have had previous opportunity of making the 
acquaintance of Jesus and must on their side have 
had some conversation with him. No eye-witness could 
possibly give so colourless an account as that in Mk. 
and Mt. The later narrators, however, had no longer 
any interest in dramatic details or in the psychological 
processes which resulted in the decision of the four 
fishermen. The central action, the call given by Jesus, 
alone engaged their attention, and for the purpose of 
edification which they had in view when they circulated 
it, and as an example for the converts whom they wished 
to incite by it, the narrative may have seemed 
beautiful and precious just in proportion to the sudden- 
ness with which the call of Jesus came to Peter and his 
comrades, and the absolute promptitude of their obedi- 
ence. Apart from this, however, Mk. and Mt. unques- 
tionably present the most trustworthy account of the 
undoubtedly historical call of Peter. 

The story of Peter's draught (Lk. 5:-::) falls to be 
adduced here as a parallel although in so far as we are 

14, Draught did а E s credible о the 
of fishes, 976 credible order of narratives its 
proper place in the discussion would 
have been much earlier. It constitutes one of the few 
examples we have in the Synoptists of a consciously- 
framed allegory being put forward in the form of a 
seemingly historical narrative in order to set forth a 
particular idea ; this idea is in point of fact quite clear. 
(a) First of all it is certain that the scene is 
intended as a substitute for what we read in Mk. and 
Mt. about the call of Peter and his comrades ; for Lk. 
nowhere narrates this last, and on the other hand intro- 
duces its main point at the end of the passage before us 
(v. 10): ‘from henceforth thou shalt catch men.’ 
(2) At its beginning Lk. places the scene in which Jesus 
teaches the multitude standing on the shore from a boat 
(53). Now, in Mk. (417) and Mt. (131-3) this is the 
scene in which certain parables are delivered ; but Lk. 
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avoids giving it in the parallel passage dealing with 
these parables (34). Thus we have in Lk. 5 an artificial 
composition {тош various elements and it becomes 
necessary to inquire into its purpose. (c) Now 
the function of a fisher of men is exercised by means of 
teaching ; if then we find Jesus engaged in teaching at 
the beginning of our pericope this indicates to ns how 
the draught of fishes that immediately follows ought to 
be taken; namely, not as relating to takes of literal 
fish but in the deeper sense as relating to the capture of 
human souls. ‘Thus the idea is precisely the same as 
that in the parable of the net in Mt. 1347, only without 
its reference to the subsequent separation of the good fish 
from the bad. (d) The narrative before us, how- 
ever, admits of still more definite interpretation in detail, 
Simon with his comrades has toiled in vain the whole 
night through ; now, on receiving a special command 
from Jesus, he makes an unexpected haul. ‘This has 
already been rightly interpreted by the Tübingen school 
as referring to the difference between the practically 
fruitless mission to the Jews and the highly successful 
mission to the Gentiles. In the latter, l'eter received 
a special Divine command and this was necessary in 
order to overcome his original aversion to such an 
undertaking (.\cts 109-22). (e) The launching 
forth into the deep also will admit of being in- 
terpreted as referring to missions to heathen lands 
as compared with the less venturesome putting out 
a little from the shore, although it is not said that 
the fruitlessness of the night's toil is caused by the 
proximity to the shore. (f) The sin of which 
Peter becomes suddenly conscious (v. 8) is thus by no 
means sinfulness in general—reference to this were but 
little called for by the circumstances— but definitely the 
sin of failure hitherto to recognise and practice the duty 
of evangelising the Gentiles as befitting and in accord- 
ance with the will of God. (g) We are now 
able to perceive the significance also of the place where 
Lk. has brought in the calling of Peter. 

He introduces it at a later point than Mk. and Mt. In 
particular it is preceded in Lk. by the rejection of Jesus at 
Nazareth (416-30), which on a small scale foreshadows the 
rejection of Jesus by the entire Jewish people (see GOSPELS, 
§ 1094). It is appropriate that it should be followed by the 
command of Jesus enjoining the mission to the Gentiles, and is 
in harmony with the principle carried through by the same 
author in Acts (see Acts, $ 4, middle), according to which Paul 
preaches the gospel to the Gentiles in each city only after it has 
been rejected by the Jews. In the gospel, by placing the calling 
of Peter at a somewhat later period, tlie anthor has bronght 
about the awkwardness that Peter has to be brought into close 
relations with Jesus even before his call, at the healing of his 
mother-in-law (4 38 4)—even although his name is suppressed in 
442, the parallel to Mk. 1 36—whilst the occasion of the draught 


of fishes, in itself considered, appears to be the first meeting of 
Peter with Jesus. 


In this we may perhaps find a hint that Lk. saw 
the significance of this pericope as referring to the mission 
to the Gentiles (or perhaps even invented it ? see below, 7) 
and in accordance with this gave it the place it now 
occupies. (2) The naming of James and John 
as those who, according to v. то f., follow Jesus along 
with Petersis still more noteworthy. Why is it that 
precisely Andrew, the brother of Peter, is absent— 
Andrew whom nevertheless Mk. (1:6) and Mt. (418) 
mention in immediate juxtaposition with him? It can 
hardly be by accident merely that bv this omission the 
names left are the names of the three who according to 
Gal. 29 were the ‘pillars’ of the primitive church and 
who at the Council of Jerusalem, though at first averse, 
in the end gave their sanction to the mission to the 
Gentiles; it can hardly be mere accident, even although 
there the James intended is no longer the son of Zebedee 
but James the brother of Jesus. (2) Further, be 
it noticed at how late a point they are introduced. 

The narrative so runs that almost down to its close Peter alone 
figures in it along with Jesus. Helpers such as are necessary 
where many nets are in use he certainly has, according to vv. 
4-6 and v. 9 (on e. 7 see below, £); but it is not thought worth 
while to give their names, and they must therefore be regarded 
as subordinate persons like the hired servantsin Mk. 120. After 
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all have been grouped together in c. 9 by the phrase ‘all who 
were with him’ (ravras rovs cvv аутф) the addition ‘as also 
James and John’ (opotws 8 xat "laxwBov kat Twavyny) comes in 
strangely; but moreover, after they have been named, Jesus 
goes on to address the words ‘fear not, for henceforth thon shalt 
catch men,’ to Peter alone, whilst yet according to v. 11 James 
and John appropriate it also. 

Al this would seem to indicate that the narrative 
originally named Peter alone, and that the reference 
to James and John was only introduced into it after- 
wards.  'The object of its introduction in that case 
would have been to restore agreement with Mk. and 
Mt. by the naming of several apostles who had been 
simultaneously callel and yet at the same time to 
restrict their number to that of the three ‘pillars.’ Ft 
will hardly, however, be safe to attribute any such 
intention to an interpolator ; rather must it be put to the 
account of the redactor who had the plan of the whole 
book in his mind. If this be so, we shall have to 
suppose that Lk. did not himself invent the story of 
Peter's draught of fishes, but that he had met with it in 
writing or in oral tradition and that its meaning as 
denoting that the mission to the Gentiles was the institu- 
tion of Jesus himself was fully manifest to him. 

(2) Now at last we are in a position to form a judg- 
ment regarding the second boat mentioned in v. 7 and 
its occupants. 

As they are spoken of as ‘fellows’ (uéroyot) of Peter and his 
subordinates it might appear at first sight as if they ought to be 
identified with James and John who are called ‘partners’ 
(xotvwvot) of Simon in v. то. The inappropriateness, however, 
which has already been pointed out in the naming of James and 
John in v. то as additions to the ‘all’ (тарта) of v. 9 would by 
no means be got over by this identification; for the ‘fellows’ 
(иєтоҳо‹) also of z». 7 are included in the ‘all’ of z. 9. But as 
the ‘ fellows’ (uéroyot) of z. 7 exercise an independent activity 
and have a boat of their own, their names, had they really been 
James and John, would certainly have been mentioned already 
in z. 7 and not held over till v. то where no independent activity 
is attributed to them. 


Thus we must seek to ascertain their names from 
their work. They are called in to help because Peter 
and his comrades—in whose nuniber James and John 
are thus included—are unequal to their task unaided. 
This applies to no one but to Paul and those with 
him. In actuality he was the originator of the 
mission to the Gentiles, and not one who had merely 
been called in to assist; but we must retlect that 
here the dominating presupposition is that it was by 
the original apostles that this mission was begun, 
at the direct command of Jesus, or of God. So 
Acts 109-22 157, so Lk. 2447, so Mt. 2819; so, still, 
Justin (fol. i. 393 455 5012, Dial 42, begin.). On 
such a view of the matter, Paul and his comrades can 
only figure as helpers subsequently called in. The two 
boats by which the fish that had been caught were 
brought to land thus signify, not the mission to Jews 
and to Gentiles respectively, but the mission of the 
original apostles and that of Paul. "That of the former 
was to the Jews at first but afterwards was extended to 
the Gentiles also, that of l'aul was to the Gentiles only. 
Jesus from the beginning makes use of Simon’s boat ; 
but this eventually proves insufficient. (2) Whether 
the touch in v. 6 that the nets threatened to break be 
simply a graphic decoration of the situation, or whether 
it too have an allegorical meaning—namely, that through 
the mission to the Gentiles the unity of the chureh both 
before and at the Council of Jerusalem, and in the dispute 
between Paul and Peter at Antioch (Gal. 211-21) was 
threatened with disruption, as, for example, is suggested 
by Carpenter (The First Three Gospels), 1890, vi. Бї, 
pp. 206-208 )—must remain undecided, as no such mean- 
ing is unmistakably suggested by the words. So much 
as this, however, is rightly emphasised by Carpenter— 
that the author of Jn. 21 found this reference in our 
passage ; for his remark in v. 11 that for all the multi- 
tude of fishes the net remained nevertheless unbroken is 
clearly intended to be set against that of Lk., and 
indicates that the unity of the church had not come to 
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harm. Already in Mt. 1347 we find the net employed 
as a figure for the kingdom of heaven. 

Peter's denial of Jesus is a fact as certain as his call. 
Even a thorough-going Paulinist would not have in- 

15. Denial vented it against him—quite apart from 

the question whether in the absence of 

of Jesus. JT 

any tradition he wonld have found any 
credence had he done so. (a) On the other hand, it is 
possible to question whether it happened exactly thrice, 
or whether the number three belongs to a later develop- 
ment. That the scene gained in dramatic character as 
it was handed on by one narrator to another is shown 
by Lk. 2260, according to which the eye of Jesus fell on 
Peter after the third denial—a circumstance of which 
Mk. and Mt. know nothing (as to the cause which 
rendered this change possible see below, $ тд е). 
Doubtless, merely in order to be able to explain how the 
whole night was passed, the interval between the second 
denial and the third is given in Lk. (2259) not as ‘a 
little while’ (so Mk. 147o and Mt. 2673), but as ‘about 
one hour.’ 

(2) Still more insistent is the question as to whether, 
and if so in wbat form, Jesus foretold the denial of 
Peter. From the outset we must regard as later 
additions the words of Jesus, found only in Lk. (223:/.), 
which foretell not only the temptation that is about to 
come upon Peter, but also the ultimate stability of his 
faith, with the added exhortation: ‘Do thon, when 
once thou hast turned again, stablish thy brethren.’ 

Their principal theme already is that Peter is to be the first to 
believe in the resurrection of Jesus (see RESURRECTION-NARRA- 
TIVES, $ 37), and in presence of such a prediction relating to a 
more distant future the passing denial of Peter seems ПКе an 
insignificant intermezzo. It is difficult to regard as probable 
such gentleness of judgment on the part of Jesus in this so grave 
a moment, even should one have no difficulty in attributing to 
him such a foreknowledge of the future as is presupposed by Lk. 
Besides, in Lk. the prophecy of the denial is placed in the 
supper chamber, not as in Mk. and Mt. on the way to 
Gethsemane. 

(c) On the other hand, it is by no means improbable 
that, on the last evening of his life, in conversing about 
what lay before him, Jesus should have expressed a 
doubt as to the constancy of his disciples, that Peter 
should have declared his own with emphasis, and that 
the doubt should thereupon have been expressed anew 
and perhaps in very drastic form. If Jesus actually on 
this occasion uttered the prediction that Peter would in 
an exceedingly short time deny him, we still are not 
compelled to suppose that the prediction was meant 
otherwise than conditionally, to some such effect as the 
following: ‘should it so happen that thou fall into 
grievous temptation to deny me thou wilt not have 
constancy enough to resist it.' As for the threefold 
repetition there is much reason to apprehend that the 
prediction of Jesus as to this was afterwards made 
much more explicit than it had been, in view of what was 
known or believed to have actually happened. 

(d) ‘ће ѕате holds good of the specilication of time : 
before the cock crows (Mt. 26 34 = Lk. 2234) ; and in an 
intensified degree of that given in Mk. (1430): before 
the cock crows twice. Indeed, the additional state- 
inent—found only in Mk. (146872)—of the fact that 
the cock actually was heard to crow twice, is a clear 
sign of the secondary character of our canonical Mk. as 
compared with Mt. and Lk. (see GOSPELs, $ 119c). 

Even the textual criticism of the passage seems to show that 
this datum is one which crept only gradually into the text of 
Mk. Inc. 68 the addition кої adéxtwp ehwrnoev is so weakly 
attested that it is omitted by WH and does not appear even on 
the margin; still, there is certainly a hiatus if in z. 72 we read 
* and straightway the second time the cock crew' withont any 
previous mention made of the first time. i 

(e) Lastly, the fact of the cock's having crowed at all 
has been sometimes called in question by reason of the 
fact that, according to the Mishna (4154 Aammá 77), it 
was forbidden to keep fowls in Jerusalem. 

It was expressly permitted, however, we read, to purchase 
them to be killed, or to receive them as presents for the same pur- 


pose (2. 10 9), and it is testified that on one occasion a cock was 
stoned in Jerusalem because it had killed a human being (a child) 
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(Eduyyóth, 61; see all the passages given in Brandt, Evazg. 
Gesch., 1893, 32)» Thus, the fact of the cock crowing cannot 
be shown to be unhistorical; yet neither can it be shown with 
certainty to be historical ^ Cockcrowing (aAexropodwria) is, 
according to Mk. 13 35, the third of the four night-watches into 
which the night was divided by the Romans (see Day, § 4). 
This division into four is current in the NT (Mk. 6 48= Mt. 1425 
Acts 124), although the Israelites originally divided the night 
into only three watches (Judg.7 19, cp Lam.219 Ex.1424 
т S. 11 r1, and, in all probability, also Lk. 12 38). As the second 
Roman night-watch which ended at midnight is called ‘ mid- 
night’ (uecovókrtov), we must suppose that the cockcrowing 
from which the third took its name originally denoted the time 
at which it came to an end, that is, about 3 A.M. The saying 
of Jesus could thus very easily have run in this form: ' before 
cockcrowing' [Ze., before three o'clock to-morrow morning] 
thou shalt have denied me,' without any intention to predict that 
directly after the denial a cock should literally crow ; and with 
equal ease might the view have arisen through a misunderstand- 
ing, that Jesus had actually foretold this detail, and that the 
prediction had been fulfilled. | 

Amongst the most certainly assured facts of the life 
of Peter must be ranked that of the confession he made 
at Caesarea Philippi (Mk. 827-30 Mt. 
1613-20— Lk. 918-21). (а) Even Wrede 
(Das Messiasgehetmniss in den Evan- 
gelien, 1901, рр. 115-124, 237-239) 
does not venture positively to pronounce it unhistorical 
although he also says that one need not shrink from 
such a view if it seem to be required. 

According to Wrede, Mk. believed that Jesus had kept his 
Messiahship a secret from the people throughout the whole of 
his life, but had communicated it to his disciples, though without 
producing understanding on their part. Not till after the 
resurrection of Jesus, according to Mk., did any real recogni- 
tion of what Jesus was begin. Wrede believes that this view of 
Mk. is historically false, but nevertheless considers that it 
dominates the whole of his gospel, and further, that Mk. is not 
conscious of the frequency with which it is traversed by his 
repeated statements, according to which the Messiahship of 
Jesus all the same did not remain a secret. It must be urged, 
however, that the confession of Peter is little in harmony with 
either the secrecy observed ahout the Messiahship of Jesus or 
the failure of the disciples to understand it. 

(^) Wrede endeavours, therefore, at least to lessen 
the importance of the confession as much as possible in 
Mk.'s connection, pointing out that it is only in Mt., 
which was written later than Mk., that Jesus put a high 
value upon the confession. It is the fact that in Mt. 
16:8 /. only the designation of Peter as a rock can be 
regarded as historical, and this, too, without our being 
able to be certain that it was given to him just then (see 
8112; MINISTRY, $$ 4, ба, д). It has further to be 
observed that by the form in which the question of Jesus 
is put in Mt. the scene is made unintelligible. 

Whilst, according to Mk. (and Lk.), Jesus asks * Who do the 
people say that I (иє) am?’ he is represented in Mt. as having 
asked * Who do the people say that the son of man is?' Mt. 
himself allows us to see that this is not the right form ; forin the 
form of the second question of Jesus he coincides with Mk. and 
Lk.: ‘but ye, who do ye say that I (uc) ат?’ In so far as ‘son 
of man' is а designation of the Messiah, according to the form 
of the first question in Mt., the answer—viz., ‘Thou art the 
Christ,’ would already have been given by Jesus in the question. 

Yet this form of the question presumably is due not 
to unhistoricity on Mt.'s part, but to intention. Already 
in Mt. 1023 1240 1841, and especially in 1433 (‘of a 
truth thou агі the Son of God’), all which passages are 
wanting in Mk. and Lk., the Messiahship of Jesus has 
been proclaimed. At this stage, therefore, the appro- 
priate question in 16:13 is no longer, Whom do the people 
say that I am? but only, Whom, more exactly, do the 
people say that he who is already known as the Son of 
Man is? Accordingly, in Mt., the answer of Peter 
does not run simply as in Mk. (‘ Thou art the Christ,’ 
gù el 6 XpiaTós ; similarly in Lk. ‘the Christ of God,’ 
tov XpwTóv той Ocof), but there is added, as the most 
important of all, the addition: 'the son of the living 
God' (ó vids той Өєой той (Gvros) This last title 
plainly must be regarded as expressing more than ‘the 
Christ’ (6 Xpiords) or than ‘Son of Man,’ and therefore 
denotes Jesus not as, let us say, in an ethical sense a 
Son of God after the manner of the OT, that is, as 
one who subordinates his will to the will of God as a 
son does in presence of his father, but in a metaphysical 
sense as a being proceeding in a supernatural way from 
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God, a meaning which is not necessarily connected 
with either ‘Messiah’ or ‘Son of Man.’ Thus we 
have here a dogmatic development. 

(c) Granted, however, that Mt. in the points just 
mentioned goes beyond the original record, it does not 
necessarily follow that he has also altered the situation 
in an unhistorical sense by the words assigned to Jesus 
in 1617 which are not met with in Mk. or Lk.: ‘flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it unto thee but my 
Father,’ etc. 

Even should Wrede be correct in saying that Mk. attaches to 
the confession of Peter just as little importance as to the words of 
the demoniacs who, on his representation, more than once (1 24 5 7) 
applied to Jesus the same predicate as Peter applies here, and 
that on this account Jesus does not praise Peter, but, just as in 
the case of the demoniacs, merely bids him be silent, this way of 
looking at the matter would sp be in each instance only a 


consequence of the view attributed by Wrede to Mk. that the 
Messiahship of Jesus had to be kept secret. 


As a historical fact, however, apart from the repre- 
sentation of Mk., the occurrence could in no case have 
elicited such a judgment on the part of Jesus. For 
even in the representation of Mk. Jesus assuredly does 
not act upon the plan of concealing his Messiahship ; 
he studiously seeks to elicit an expression of it from the 
disciples. It is presupposed in this that they have not 
as yet recognised him as Messiah. It is thus a moment 
of the greatest possible importance when the words 
*''hou art the Messiah’ are for the first time spoken by 
them. 

(d) The injunction to tell no man is also, even without 
the theory of Mk. spoken of above, very readily intelligible 
in the mouth of the historical Jesus, inasmuch as he 
cannot have been without apprehensions lest the people 
should misunderstand his Messiahship, and perhaps set 
their hopes on him as one who was to free them froin 
the yoke of Rome. Nevertheless, the scene retains its 
importance as marking a turning-point in the conscious- 
ness of the disciples, and can therefore quite appropri- 
ately be spoken of as a divine revelation accorded to 
Peter. In view of the importance it thus possessed, it 1s 
also easy to believe that it should have engraved itself 
upon the memory of the disciples and taken a secure 
place in tradition—unless one were to regard it as pure 
fiction. Against this, however, as Wrede also has 
perceived, there are various considerations, amongst 
them this, that it is assigned to a definite locality in the 
journey to Cæsarea Philippi, which seems to point to 
definite recollection. On the point that Mt. 1127 gives 
no ground for doubting the actuality of Peter's con- 
fession, see JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, $ 250. 

Immediately on Peter's confession follows in all the 
synoptists the first prediction by Jesus of his passion, 
death, and resurrection (Mk. 831 7. = 
Mt.162:— Lk.922); and in Mk. 
(832 f.) and Mt. (1622 f.) it is added 
that Peter had reproved his master, but was in turn 
rebuked and addressed as Satan. Here it must be 
again remarked that not only the predictions of Jesus 
regarding his resurrection, but also the detailed predic- 
tions of his passion and death are open to grave doubt, 
and least probable of all is it that precisely at the 
moment when Peter had uttered his confession for the 
first time—a moment which must have been one of the 
most joyful in all his life—Jesus should have expressed 
himself as he did (see GosPELs, $ 145¢, /). This is 
not equivalent to saying that Jesus on no occasion in 
the later period of his publie life ever had or expressed 
the thought that suffering and death might be in store 
forhim. On some such occasion may very well have 
happened the scene between Peter and his master 
which now stands immediately after the great confession. 
'The expression 'Satan' by its very strength is its own 
guarantee that none of the later narrators could have 
invented it; in fact, the entire scene is wanting in the 
evangelist to whom tendency-criticism would have found 
least difficulty in assigning it (see above, $ 5 4, c). 
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IIT. ACCORDING TO THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 
If we turn now to the utterances of the Fourth Gospel 
18. Less 
strongly 


divergent 
points. 


them rest upon those of the svnoptists and 
have merely received a Johannine colouring ; 
but that others, where they contain new 
matter, cannot lay claim to historicity. 

(a) The nearest approach to the synoptic account 
(Mk. 1426-31 and!) is made by the Johannine in describ- 
ing the prediction of Peter's denial (Jn. 1333-38); yet even 
here we already see clearly the Johannine colouring. 

It is not as in Mk. and Mt. the adjoining reference to the 
dreaded scattering of the disciples that gives Peter the occasion 
for making his promise never to leave Jesus; it is a specifically 
Johannine thought which in a quite similar manner has already 
been brought forward in 7 33,4 8 21, and which, moreover, as we 
so often find in the Fourth Gospel, lends itself to misunder- 
standing as possessing at once an obvious external meaning 
ала a hidden spiritual sense: ‘Whither I go, ye cannot come.’ 
Peter, like all the interlocutors of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel, 
takes it in the surface-meaning: ‘Lord, whither goest thou? 
. « « Lord, why cannot I follow thee even now?’ As regards 


the time at which this was said, Jn. agrees with Lk. against 
Mk. and Mt. (see above, 8 152). 


(6) In the account of the arrest of Jesus a legendary 
development is apparent in the Fourth Gospel in so far 
as here (1810) the name of Malchus the servant of the 
high priest is given; it is not mentioned in the synoptists. 
Equally legendary perhaps, but perhaps also deliberately 
followed, is the other development according to which 
Peter is named in the Fourth Gospel as the follower who 
wielded the sword whilst the synoptists merely say: ‘A 
certain one of them that stood by’ (Mk. 1447), or words 


to the same effect. 

To this, moreover, it has to be added that it is only in the 
synoptists that any motive can be found for the stroke ; it is at 
the moment when Jesus is being seized (so Mk. and Mt.) or 
about to be seized (so Lk.) in consequence of the treachery of 
Judas. In Jn., on the other hand, the entire cohort of 500 (or 
1000) men has fallen to the ground ; Jesus voluntarily surrenders 
himself and all that he asks of his captors is that his disciples may 
he allowed to escape unharmed (184-9). Lastly, the word with 
which Jesus rehukes the sword-stroke receives a Johannine form. 
In Mk. it is not reported at all; Lk. (2251) has it quite briefly : 
‘Suffer ye thus far.' Thus what lies at the basis of Jn. is Mt. 
26 52-54 ; but in Jn. 18 тт this is compressed into the question : 
‘The cup which the Father hath given me, shall I not drink it?’ 
By this question is set aside from the outset by the Johannine 
Christ a thought which the Jesus of the synoptists earnestly 
cherishes for a time— that involved in the prayer that *this cup' 
might pass from him— exactly as in 1227, where the words are 
to be taken as a question : * What shall I say? (Shall I say :) 
Father save me from this hour?’ (cp JOHN, Son or ZEBEDEF, 
§ 26 a). 

Jn. has left on one side the statement of Lk. (225:) 
that Jesus healed the ear of the servant of the high 
priest. Perhaps the miracle seemed to him purposeless 
in such a situation, or hardly worthy of the dignity of 
the Logos. 

(с) That the parallel to the confession of Peter (Mk. 
827-30 and s) is to be found in Jn. 666-7: is almost 
universal conceded. It is indeed the only scene in 
which, as in the synoptists, in answer to a question 
expressly addressed to all the twelve disciples, Peter as 
their spokesman makes a confession to Jesus ; moreover, 
it follows soon after the miracle of the feeding of the 
multitude (in Mk. and Mt. after the second miracle). 
'This makes the variations all the more remarkable. 

The place is not in the neighbourhood of Cæsarea Philippi 
but (according to 6 59) at Capernaum. Peter does not designate 
Jesus as the Messiah, nor can he; for this has already been 
done by Andrew (141), and indeed still higher predicates have 
been already employed by the Baptist (1 1529-34). by Nathanael 
(149), and by Jesus himself (31316 425, etc.). The contents of 
Peter's confession. have thus lost, still more completely than in 
Mt. (see $ 162), that character of novelty which gives it its his- 
torical importance. The expression ‘the holy one of God’ 
(6 aytos той @eov) also, employed by Peter, is new only in the 
Fourth Gospel, but carries neither in the literal meaning of the 
words nor by virtue of the application made of it in МК. 1 24= 
Lk. 434, by the demoniac in the synagogue of Capernaum (cp 
‘the holy one,’ ó àyvos, Rev. 37 1 Jn. 220; ‘ Aaron,' the holy 
one of the Lord,’ 'Aapüv roy дуго кургоо, Ps. 106 16; ‘the holy 
and just,’ 0 4угос каї бїколо$, Acts 3 14), a predicate transcending 
those previously made use of in the Fonrth Gospel. Further- 
more, the words of Peter are entirely in the Johannine didactic 
style: ‘words of eternal life’ (cp 3 34-36 063 12494); ‘we have 
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believed and know’ (ср 11 27 173 x Jn. 4 16). Finally, we note 
the absence of any word of recognition on the part of Jesus such 
as we find in at least Mt. 16 17. 

(d) According to Jn. 144, Bethsaida is the city of Peter 
(and Andrew); according to Mk. 121: 29 — Lk. 431 38, as 
also according to Mt. 85 14, it is Capernaum. 


In explanation of the discrepancy it is suggested that Peter 
(and Andrew) originally belonged to Bethsaida ; or recourse is 
суеп had to the wholly inadmissible exegesis that according to the 
change of prepositions in Jn. 1 44 Philip was in virtue of his then 
domicile ‘of’ Bethsaida (ато Вубса:ба) but by birth he was ‘out 
of’ Capernaum the city of Andrew and Peter (ёк тї пбАєшс 
'Avópéov xai llérpov) In reality it is even uncertain whether 
the naming of Bethsaida has claim or only makes claim to his- 
torical accuracy. Cp Рнил, col. 3700, n. 2. 

In the account of the denial of Peter (Jn. 1815-27)— 

(a) The most important differences as compared with 
the synoptists (Mk. 14 54 66-72and |'s) are that Peter gains 

а access to the palace of igh prie 
19. Denial. ae of the hig е 
through the intervention of an ‘other 
disciple, and that his repentance is not recorded. 
Upon both these points see § 22, begin. Legendary 
development is seen in the touch that he who gives 
occasion for Peter's third denial is said to have been one 
of the servants of the high priest, being a kinsman of 
him whose ear Peter cut off. Furthermore, the series 
of the three denials of Peter is broken, not, however, as 
in Lk. (2259) between the second and the third, and not 
by the simple statement that an interval of about an 
hour had elapsed, but between the first and the second, 
and this by the account of the whole proceedings in the 
palace of Annas and of Jesus's being led away to the 
palace of Caiaphas. 

(4) Spitta (Zur Gesch. u. Lit. d. Urchristenthums, 
1158-168, 1893) conjectures the original order of the 
verses to have been : 12 f. 19-24 14-18 252-27. 

That is to say: Jesus was brought from Gethsemane to the 
palace of Annas; here Caiaphas (not Annas) investigated the 
case, then Annas sent him to Caiaphas; thereupon arrived first 
the ‘other disciple’ and thereafter Peter in the courtyard of 
Caiaphas (not Annas) and Peter denied his master three times 
in unbroken succession. When, shortly after the publication of 
the work of Spitta, the Syr. sin. hecame known, it was found that 
in the main it followed the same order, viz. тт. 12 fi 24 14. 
19-23 16-18 254-27. Thus here also the case is heard before 
Caiaphas, but in his own palace, not in that of Annas ; here also 
Peter comes into the court of Caiaphas not of Annas ; here also 
there is a threefold denial without intervening incident and 
г. 25а (‘now Simon Peter was standing and warming himself’) 
which coincides with the close of v.18 falls away, but the 
entrance of the ‘other disciple’ into the court of Caiaphas does 


not immediately precede, but happens some considerable time 
before. 


(c) Notwithstanding this very large measure of agrec- 
ment neither of these two rearrangements of the verses 
can be regarded as the original. If it was, as Spitta 
thinks, Caiaphas who deait with the case of Jesus in 
the house of Annas, the expression in v. 24 that it was 
Annas who sent Jesus to Caiaphas is as awkward as it 
could possibly be. Syr. sin. has in point of fact avoided 
this awkwardness by reporting no hearing at the house 
of Annas at all. In this way, however, the addition in 
Syr. sin. of ‘the chief priest ' (róv dpx«epéa) to Caiaphas 
(KatáQar) in v. 24 becomes all the more impossible if 
this verse follows immediately upon z.:3 in which 
Caiaphas is named as high priest of that year. Before 
al others, however, this question will obtrude itself: 
In what way, if it be not the original, could the present 
order of the verses have arisen ? 

Spitta's answer is that the copyist's eye wandered from т. 13 
to v. 24 and wrote therefore its continuation (the present zv. 14- 
18) by mistake immediately after v. 13. When he had reached 
v. 18, that istosay the middle of Peter's threefold denial, he became 
aware that he had passed over the entire hearing of Jesus, along 
with his removal to the palace of Caiaphas (19-24), and forthwith 
introduced these verses into his text immediately after v. 18. 
Only after he had done this did he proceed to finish the account 
of Peter's denial (252-27); but with a view to this, in order to 
resume the thread that had been dropped, he had first, in the 
exercise of his own discretion, to repeat the close of zv. 18, and 
that in the somewhat modified form which we now have in 23a. 
It is indeed hard to say in what possible sense we can call a 
man who goes to work thus a copyist. As if we did not know 
from a hundred examples how it was that copyists proceeded 
when they happened to have omitted anything : they placed it 
on the margin and inserted merely a caret in the text. The 
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same observation holds good, of course, if it was the order of Syr. 
sin. and not that of Spitta which the * copyist' altered into that 
which we now have. All the more does it require to be borne 
in mind that often the case is plainly the other way ; the author 
of Syr. sin, has allowed himself the most arbitrary changes of 
the text.! 

I has to be added, however, that in his case it is 
possible to perceive a reason for the changes found in 
his text ; he wished to make Peter's denial a unity and 
to get rid of the repetition which he deemed irksome— 
of v. 18 end in v. 25a. For the converse procedure, on 
the other hand, the production of our present text out 
of that of Syr. sin. or that conjectured by Spitta, no 
reason can be imagined; and thus Spitta had no 
choice but to have recourse to his untenable hypothesis 
of a copyist who yet was no copyist nor yet a redactor 
either. 

(d) Although Syr. sin. and Spitta have thought the 
present order of the text capable of improvement it 
nevertheless remains intelligible enough even without 
transposition. The new element in Jn. which neither 
Syr. sin. nor Spitta could or would remove is the fact 
that Jesus before being delivered over to Pilate was 
taken to two separate places, to the house of Annas 
and to that of Calaphas. 

According to Mk. and Mt. he is brought only to the ‘high 
priest’ (Mk. 1453; Mt. 2657 adds the name of Caiaphas) and 
from there taken to Pilate (Mk. 15 1 = Mt. 27 1,/). Mk. and 
Mt., however, record two sittings of the synedrium on the сазе; 
the first during the night, the second in the morning. Lk. knows 
only the second of these (2266-231); in his narrative it is not 
till morning that the synedrium meets ; in the night Jesus looks 
upon Peter after his third denial and thus he is still in the court- 
yard, not in the court-room, and in accordance with this repre- 
sentation is in the course of the night only mocked and buffeted 
(Lk. 22 61-65), which likewise is to be pictured as taking place in 
the courtyard. On this view it remains a possibility that Lk., 
like Mk. and Mt., thinksof the morning meeting of the synedrium 
as being held in the same high-priestly palace into which Jesus 
was brought from the first. The words (Lk. 2266), ‘they led him 
away into their council’ (amjyayov ото cis rò avvéópiov abT&v), 
in that case mean only that they led him away (out of the conrt- 
yard) into the chamber of the same palace in which the synedrium 
meanwhile had assembled. This interpretation is favoured by 
‘their’ (айти). Vet it is also possible that Lk. thinks of the 
synedrium as assembling in another house—most easily in the 
place of their solemn meetings, The ‘led away’ (amjyayov) in 
99 66 will then mean that they led Jesus into another house ; and 


the word actually is so used in Mt. 27 2, and still earlier in 26 57 


1 Even in the pericope before us, for example, an instance 
occurs in v. 16 £. ‘The portress is here called first ‘the portress’ 
(3, Óvpepós) simply, then afterwards ‘the maid, the portress' (ў 
madsiaxyn ў Ovpwpds). This is a noticeable circumstance and 
finds its explanation only in this, that when she is mentioned 
for the second time, it is said that she charged Peter with heing 
one of the followers of Jesus. According to the synoptists this 
was done by a maid (marion, Mk. 1466 and ||s), and in remi- 
niscence of this Jn. subsequently added this expression to his 
‘portress’ (ў Oupwpds). Syr. sin., however, has ‘porter’ for 
* portress' in 2. 16 and makes ‘the maid, the portress ' (ў marion 
1) Ovpwpds) in v. 17 into the porter's maid. As other examples of 
arbitrary alterations which (uniess where otherwise stated) are 
quite peculiar to Syr. sin. we may mention : (Mt. 16 13) * What 
do men say concerning me? who then is this son of man?’ (on 
this, cp above § 164); or (Lk. 1664), ‘and he [Z.e., the steward] 
sat down quickly and wrote them fifty’ and (1674), ‘Ae sat 
down immediately [and] wrote them fourscore’; or (Jn. 8 57— 
with x*sah), ‘thou art not fifty years old and hath Abraham 
seen thee?’ or Lk. 24, where as in D the last clause, ‘ because 
he was of the house and family of David,’ is introduced after 
т. 5, and, moreover, altered into ‘because ¢hey were both of the 
house of David.’ Syr. sin. also knows how to make important 
changes in the text by simple addition. Examples are: Jn. 663 
(it is the spirit that quickeneth ¢he бойу: but ye say the body 
profiteth nothing), or 12 3 (now Mary took an alabaster box of a 
pound of ointment of pure good spikenard, of great price, and 
poured it on the head of Jesus while he sat at meat, and she 
anointed his feet), or Lk. 2337 (addition: and they placed also 
on his head a crown of thorns). Of additions arbitrarily made 
for decoration or smoothing we may give such instances as 
(Lk. 11 29), ‘no sign from heaven shall be given unto them,’ or 
(Jn. 36, at close), ‘because God zs a living spirit’ [| Tert. and 
codd. of Itala, etc., have simply: guia dens spiritus est], or 
(11 39), ‘ Martha said unto him, Lord, why are they lifting away 
the stone? Behold, he stinketh' ; or (11 41), ‘then ¢hose men 
who were standing, came near and raised,’ or (20 16), ‘and she 
understood him and answered saying unto him: Rabhuli. 
And she ran towards him that she might touch him’ [last 
clause also in «Ca, the Ferrar codd. 13, 346, 543, 826, 828, syr. 
pal., syr. hkl., Vg. MSS mm, gat, armach, Cyril. 
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= Mk. 1453, as also are ‘led’ (jyayov) in Lk.23 т and ‘led away’ 
(annveyxav) Mk. 15 x. 

(e) In any case Jn. was fully entitled so to undcrstand 
it and accordingly to take from Lk. the transference of 
Jesus from one house to another, 

Only what he thinks of as beiug the second honse to which Jesus 
was brought is not the meeting-place of the synedrium ; and on 
his premises he is right ; for at the time when, according to Lk. 
(if this be his meaning), the place was being used, viz. in the 
morning, it was accessible, but it was not accessible in the night- 
time, when, according to Jn. Jesus was being transferred (before 
cockcrowing ; see Jn. 1824 27), as it was situated on the temple 
hill (Schürer, С/Г (8) 2 162-164 ; ET ii. 1 190-195) the gates of which 
were shut at night. Thus there remains for Jn., as the second 
house to which Jesus could appropriately be brought, only the 

alace of the high priest. "The house, however, to which Jesus 
is in the first instance brought is also called (Mk. 14 53 and 5) 
that of the high priest. At this point, therefore, came to the 
assistance of Jn. the statement in Lk. 32 Acts 46, according to 
which Annas also was high priest ; and that the evangelist was 
following this isapparent (although he nowhere designates Annas 
as high priest) in the fact that he calls Caiaphas ' high priest of 
that year’ (114951 18 13). In fact it has even been held that 
Lk. regards Annas, whom, alike in 3 2 and in Acts 46, he places 
hefore Caiaphas, as the real high priest in Jesus' time, and thus 
that he thinks with Jn., that Jesus was brought from Gethsemane 
direct to the house of Annas. 

Be this as it may, in any case Jn. seeks to remove 
the discrepancies of the synoptists. He follows Lk., 
as he understands him, in so far as he represents Jesus 
as having been brought from one house to another ; but 
Mk. and Mt. in so far as he represents some hearing of 
the case to have taken place during the night, only with- 
out the nocturnal meeting of the synedrium affirmed in 
Mk. 1453 — Mt. 26 57, and then before the high priest 
alone—by whom Jn. understands Annas. In all prob- 
ability therefore Jn. thinks of the meeting of the synedrium 
as having been in the house of Caiaphas, but without 
describing it. 

(f) Thesepoints once clearedup, we are in a position to 
understand the story of Peter's denialin Jn. In making 
the denial begin directly after Jesus has been brought in 
after his arrest, Jn. is simply following Lk., who in fact 
knows of no hearing of the case at all by night; in 
representing the denial as having been interrupted he 
also is following Lk. in so far as in this gospel (Lk. 
22 59) the series of the denials is broken by an interval of 
something like an hour ; in Jn., however, theinterruption 
is caused by the account of the first hearing which Jn., 
departing from Lk., takes from Mk. and Mt. Thus it 
becomes perfectly intelligible, and not to be regarded as 
a copyist's error, that the statement about Peter's 
standing at the fire and warming himself is repeated 
from 1818 in 18250 when the story of the denial is 
resumed. In precisely the same way Mk. 1467 repeats 
from v.54 that Peter was warming himself, and Mt. 
2669 from v.58 that he was sitting in the courtyard. 
That Peter's arrival in the courtyard and his denial 
should at all costs be narrated without interruption 
cannot in reason be demanded ; it is not so related even 
in Mk. and Mt., and if Jn. allows the interruption to 
come in at a later point than they do, this is mainly 
due, as has been shown, to the fact that he is here at 
first following Lk. 

The call of Peter is described in the Fourth Gospel 

20. Call (135-42) in а manner entirely different from 
d * that which we find in the synoptists (see 
above, $ тз). 

(a) It occurs, not by the lake of Galilee, but in the 
neighbourhood of the Baptist, who has not yet been cast 
into prison (as he has in Mk. 114 Mt. 1x2 Lk. 319 f. ), but 
himself points his disciples to Jesus ; those whom Jesus 
wins to his side do not appear as fishermen, but—at 
least the first two (1 35-40) and probably Peter also—as 
disciples of the Baptist. Peter is not called first, but 
only after his brother Andrew and an unnamed person 
by whom is almost universally understood the beloved 
disciple ; of those who are represented in the synoptists 
as then having been called, John (even if it be he that 
is intended by the companion of Andrew) remains un- 
named, and his brother James is left entirely unnoticed. 
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(2) It would be perfectly useless to try to identify the 
two accounts.  Harinonistic efforts contine themselves 
to the assertion that Jn. is describing an earlier 
oceurrence than that recorded in the synoptists. That 
in Jn. is spoken of as the ‘call to friendship,’ 
that in the synoptists as the ‘call to disciple- 
ship. Any such distinction, however, is quite 
arbitrary. The ‘follow me' (dkoAov@er шог) which 
Jesus addresses in Jn. 143 to Philip, holds good sub- 
stantially, it does not need to be said, also for those 
called before Philip, for it is hard to sce why we are to 
regard them as entering into less intimate relations with 
Jesus than he. Тһе same verb, however (&коло: бегу), 
stands in Mk. 118 Mt. 420 22 Lk. 5 11, where itis the 'call 
to discipleship' that is described. — And even apart from 
this it would be quite contrary to history that Jn. should 
allow it to appear as if those disciples who had been 
called only to friendship remained henceforward con- 
tinually in the company of Jesus (as in point of fact he 
does in 22 12 17 22 322 42 827 31-38, ete.), if the actual 
truth had been that they had again parted from Jesus 
and thereafter received from him the new call of which 
the synoptists speak. Similarly it would be quite con- 
trary to history on the part of the synoptists to represent 
the calling of the four disciples as made at first sight 
without previous acquaintance on their part with the 
master, if the truth really were that three of them had 
already been called to friendship by Jesus. 

This unhistorical distinction between the ‘call to friendship’ 
and the 'call to discipleship' is carried to the farthest extreme 
when the ‘call to apostleship' is added as a third stage which is 
seen for the first time in Mk. 3 14-19 and s in the choosing of the 
twelve. If we find Jesus already saying to Peter and Andrew 
in Mk. 1:8 ‘1 will make you to hecome fishers of men ' (similarly 
Mt. 419 Lk. 5 то), how are we to describe this if not as a call to 
apostleship? ‘he choosing of the twelve is not to be understood 
as if the four disciples who had already been chosen were now 
chosen a second time, and that to a higher dignity, but only in 
the sense that the other eight were newly chosen, the four who 
had been chosen already being now enumerated along with the 
others merely in order to make up a complete list of twelve. 

(c) If then the accounts of Jn. on the one hand and 
the synoptists on the other are mutually exclusive, it is 
necessary to make our choice between them. ‘The 
precise specification of day and hour in Jn. (129 35 39 43 
21) might seem here to be conclusive evidence that the 
Johannine account proceeds from an eyewitness; but 
this becomes plainly impossible when it is considered 
how here the Baptist and the first disciples are repre- 
sented as possessing a knowledge regarding the Messiah- 
ship, and indeed also regarding what goes far beyond 
this, the divine nature of Jesus, such as in actual fact 
they cannot have possessed at least at so early a period, 
unless indeed we are preparet to reject as completely 
unhistorical the whole picture of the svnoptists and 
especially the novelty of Peter's confession at Cesarea 
Philippi. The supernatural knowledge also regarding 
Peter and Nathanael (Jn. 142 47 /.) which is attributed 


to Jesus is quite inconsistent with the synoptic 
representation, 
(d) The unhistorical eharaeter of the Johannine 


account has therefore to be conceded even although we 
find ourselves unable to explain in detail in every case 
how it was that Jn. came to his far-reaching divergences 
from the synoptists. So much is clear-~that he takes 
no trouble whatever to bring himself into line with them, 
but secks to give a representation that is based purely 
on ideal considerations. Just as Jesus is already in the 
prologue introduced as the Logos of God, and just as 
the Baptist straightway proclaims his Godhead, so also 
must the disciples be brought to him from the beginning 
through their recognition of this truth, and arrive at this 
recognition through the agency of the Baptist, whereby 
the latter brings to its most effective fulfilment his 
function as forerunner of Jesus. ‘He must increase, 
but I must decrease’ (330); this is the motto of the 
whole history of the call; in this also lies the reason 
why the first disciples of Jesus must previously have 
been disciples of John. 
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(e) A further object Jn. has in view is the relegation 
of Veter to a subordinate place. Elsewhere (sce 8 22) 
this happens only so far as the beloved disciple is eon- 
cerned ; but here we see it also in operation with 
reference to Andrew who elsewhere comes forward but 
little in the Fourth Gospel. 


The cause of this feature lies perhaps in sympathy with the 
story of the walk to Emmaus, with regard to which story Thoma 
(Genesis d. Joh.-Evang., 406-408 [1882]) supposes that tt served 
Ju. as model. Two disciples come to know Jesus as Messiah; 
the one is afterwards mentioned by name, the other not ; on their 
return to Jerusalem it is found that Jesus has appeared also 
to Peter. Thus the last-named takes the third place. 

(7) The tenth hour also (Jn. 139) Thoma thinks to be 
derived from Lk. (2429); ‘it is towards evening.' 

Such combinations, however, are from the nature of the case 
uncertain. What is certain is that Jn. reckons the hours of the 
day in Jewish fashion (19 14) and thus means here 4 р.м. Others 
consider, in view of nc (‘it is the last hour’), that the 
author intends to divide the whole development of the world 
into twelve periods, which he allegorically calls hours, and that 
what he means to say is that the entire development was already 
nearing its end when Jesus appeared, whence the pressing 
necessity for accepting Christianity. Or it is pointed out that 
according to Philo (1 347 532-535 2 183-185, ed. Mangey) ten is 
the number of perfection, with which accordingly Christianity 
as the age of perfection begins. 


Such a way of interpreting the ‘hour,’ however, does 
not harmonise very well with the specification of 
individual days іп 1 20 35 43 21. In this specification one 
may have much greater confidence in discerning the pro- 
gress of the narrative from one step in the revelation of 
Jesus to another. In any ease neither it nor the speci- 
fication of the tenth hour, even if no quite satisfactory 
explanation of the latter has yet bcen found, can be 
urged as evidence that the author was an eyewitness of 
what he describes. 

AS with the call of the disciples, so also in the ease of 
the footwashing, the Fourth Evangelist has not supple- 
21. Foot- к a synoptic narrative but has sup- 
hing. planted it. | SH 
was (a) Jn.'s silence as to the institution of 
the sacrament of the supper would otherwise be inexplic- 
able. Equallyinexplicable, however, would be the silence 
of the synoptists about the footwashing had this event 
actually happened. Even Lk., to whom appeal is 
made, in 2224-27 records only the thought which under- 
lies the footwashing, not the fact. One may as well 
deny the historicity of the svnoptists altogether if one is 
determined to maintain that they had heard nothing of 
so important an action of Jesus which must have im- 
pressed itself so indelibly upon the recollection of those 
who witnessed it. Оп the other hand the rise of the 
narrative of the footwashing out of the passage just 
cited from Lk. (2224-27) is very readily intelligible, and 
that too even without our supposing any deliberate 
fiction on the part of the evangelist (see JOHN, soN ОЕ 
ZEBEDEE, $ 35 [/]. The transaction taken as a 
whole is the highest activity of ministering love (13: 15 
347); in so far as it occurs at a meal, it stands on a 
level with a love-feast (ауйтт: Jude 12) and thus is a 
substitute for the sacramental supper which Ju., by 
reason of the data on which he was working, could not 
report as having been held on the last evening of the 

lifetime of Jesus (sce JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, § 23). 

(2) The person of Peter comes into consideration in 
connection with a subordinate point only. He hesitates, 
out of reverence, about suffering his feet to be washed 
by Jesus, but is met with the answer: ‘if 1 wash thee 
not thou hast no part with me’ (138). Whereupon 
Peter would have hands and head washed also, but is 
told: ‘he that is bathed needeth not save to wash his 
feet but is clean every whit; and ye are clean,’ etc. 
(1310). From т. 8 it follows that the footwashing is 
intended to be not a manifestation of love merely, but 
also at the same time in some sort a means of grace; 
from z. 1o it follows that this means of grace has been 
preceded by another of a completer character—by which, 
especially in view of the expression ‘he that is bathed’ 
(о AeNovuévos), one can only understand baptism. The 
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meaning would then be : He that is baptised needs only 
a partial renewal of the effect of baptism. 

If the effect of baptism is held to be the forgiveness of sins, 
the footwashing would represent a means of grace which likewise 
brings a forgiveness though not so comprehensive as that of 
baptism but only of particular sins committed after baptism. Jt 
is quite impossible that by this means of grace should he meant 
the sacrificial blood of Jesus. For neither does its action set in 
only after baptism nor does it admit of being conceived of as 
partial only ; and moreover, in the circle of ideas of the Fourth 
Gospel it plays no further pan (see JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, $ 
62 с, begin.). But also the thought of a second repentance 
following upon that sealed in baptism, as suggested in Hermas 
(Wis. ii. 24, Mand. 4 3), is quite remote. The forgiveness of sins 
that constantly needs renewal after baptism is better seen in the 
sacrament of the supper, in accordance with Mt. 2628: ‘unto 
remission of sins.’ With this it agrees that the eucharist is 
repeated, baptism not, and that the footwashing as representing 
the agape is intended to be a substitute for the eucharist. 


(c) There is nevertheless the objection that forgiveness 
of sins does not figure in the Johannine conception of 
the eucharist (626-63) and just as little in the express 
interpretation of the footwashing, which according to 
138 is regarded rather as a means of communion with 
Jesus. This is the effect of the eucharist in like manner 
according to Jn., and thus we are led by this considera- 
tion also to the conclusion that by the footwashing the 
eucharist is intended. It cannot be denied, however, that 
here the figure of cleansing which is involved in the idea 
of washing has disappeared, and the picture thus loses 
its vividness. 

(d) It becomes all the more necessary therefore to 
note that in Jn.153 we have in all probability an 
authentié interpretation of the footwashing. As in 13:0 
so also here we read: ‘ye are clean,’ only not ‘by 
baptism,’ or ‘by the supper,’ but, ‘ because of the word 
which I have spoken unto you.’ 

This declaration is very like that made in 663. After very 
great weight has been laid in 6 53-58 upon physical participation 
in the sacramental! meal, we find it nevertheless soon depreciated 
again in favour of a purely spiritual view which thinks of 
fellowship with Christ as realised solely by means of his word : 
‘the flesh profiteth nothing; the words that 1 have spoken unto 
you are spirit and are life.’ Just so in 153 also the mere recep- 
tion of the words of Jesusis given asthe means of purification in 
place of any sacramental act whatsoever. And this reception of 
the word, according to the connection of Jn. 13, consists specially 
in fulfilment of the command of love. On this view, 1310 
would mean: he who has bcen baptised 1s in need of no further 
sacramental acts ; all that is needed is that he should follow the 
commandment of love. At the same time this does not perfectly 
suit either the words or the thought. If it is to fit the words 
these ought to run somewhat thus: *he that is bathed needed 
not save to wash the feet of others’; and as for the thought— 
that which depreciates the value of sacramental acts—one misses 
the extension of it which one would expect to baptism also. 

(e) The view indicated by 153 is thus better suited by 
the reading of N c, several Vg. MSS Orig. and Tert. 
according to which ‘except the fect’ (ei uÑ той$ тоба$) 
is wanting. ln this case ‘he that is bathed’ (о XeXov- 
pévos) will no longer refer to baptism but to footwashing ; 
he who has received the footwashing, that is to say who 
has taken to himself the command of love, needs no 
sacramental act or any other external institution but is 
quite clean. 

Yet this view of the passage also is not wholly just to the tenor 
ofthe words. Гог this one would expect some such text as ‘he 
whose feet are washed needs not to wash hands or head.' And 
further, even if one finds it possible to understand how the 
longer reading could have arisen out of the shorter as soon as 
‘he that is раса’ (à AeAoviévos) had come to be taken as 
referring to baptism and the footwashing to the supper, at the 
same time the converse also is conceivahle — that on account of 
the words ‘(he) is clean every whit ' it seemed inappropriate that 
the washing of the feet should still be required, and it was 
thought necessary to restore the meaning that washing of a 
wholly clean person is no longer at all needful, by deletion of the 
words ‘except the feet’ (et py rovs тббас). 


At all events, whatever may be the proper interpreta- 
tion of the footwashing, it is plain that in it Peter plays 
no better part than other persons in the Fourth Gospel, 
as for example Thomas (145), or Philip (148), or Judas 
the Cananzean (1422), or Nicodemus (34), into whose 
mouth an unintelligent saying is put which is afterwards 
set right by Jesus (see JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, $ 250). 

The same thing has already been remarked in con- 
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nection with the prediction of Peter's denial (13 36-38), 
x › 1 ~ ` 1 

99: Peter айа к pu s E for a mis- 

the beloved n um ing у Jesus; we have found 

disciple. im also shown in an unfavourable 

light in so far as the sword-stroke is 

attributed to him (1810), and neither his repentance 

after his denial, nor any acknowledgement of Jesus after 

his confession, is recorded (1527 670). 

(a) It is to the beloved disciple, however, in particular, 
that Peter is subordinated ; to him he owes his intro- 
duction into the high priest's palace (1816), and only 
after him (and Andrew) does he receive his call to the 
discipleship (1 41 /.), and, further, Peter must avail him- 
self of his aid (1324) in order to learn who the betrayer 
is. 1f, following the figure of spcech which we see in 
Rev. 121-6 13-17, it is the Christian church that is to be 
understood by the mother of Jesus as she stands at the 
foot of the cross (Jn. 1925)—a view which is rendered 
more difficult, it is true, than it would otherwise be by 
the presence of other women at the crucifixion—we 
should here find evidence of a very great depreciation 
of Peter, in the fact that she is committed to the charge, 
not of Peter, but of the beloved disciple. So also the 
conferring upon all the apostles of the power to remit 
sins or to retain them (2023), if we are to suppose it to 
have been already known to the Fourth lzvangelist that 
this power according to Mt.16:9 had been conferred 
upon Peter alone (on the age of this passage see 
GOSPELS, $$ 136, 151). 

(2) It is to the account of their visit to the sepulchre, 
however (202-10), that we must specially turn, for 
elucidation of the mutual relations of Peter and the 
beloved disciple. On the unhistorical character of this 
incident see GOSPELS, $ 138, a, e, f. Being, as it is, 
unhistorical, we may all the more safely assume that 
here it is intended to give expression to an idea. This 
idea would be perfectly transparent if the precedence of 
the one apostle over the other had been recognised 
without qualification. In point of fact a certain 
measure of precedence is assigned to each in turn. 
Or rather to Peter in one respect, namely that he is 
the first to enter the sepulchre, but to the beloved 
disciple in the twofold respect that he is the first to 
arrive at the sepulchre, and the first to believe in the 
resurrection. 


Let us begin with what is clearest. When it is said of the 
beloved disciple that he believed in the resurrection of Jesus (208), 
itis included in this that Peter has not as yet come to do so. 
Now, in view of 1 Cor. 15 5 (and Lk. 24 34) it is quite impossible 
to assert that any one arrived earlier than Peter at the con- 
viction that Jesus was arisen—unless it had been at the empty 
sepulchre ; but the account of this is, as has heen shown, un- 
historical. 16, nevertheless, a deeper truth is to he sought in it, 
the solution must be found in the conception of faith. Not in 
the holding the resurrection of Jesus to be a fact, but only in a 
right apprehension of the nature of the resurrection and of the 
risen one, can any one have taken precedence of Peter, a 
precedence represented as a precedence in time, because the 
truth has been clothed in the form of a narrative of a visit to the 
grave. 

And if it is to the beloved disciple—that is to say, 
the ostensible author or guarantor of the Fourth 
Gospel (see JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, $ 414 )-—that 
this precedence is assigned, we also know wherein it 
consists; namely, in the spiritual view of the resur- 
rection, according to which the risen one is identical 
with the holy spirit (see RESURRECTION-NARRATIVES, 
&8 16c, 29). Only by way of antithesis to this is it 
possible to gain a good sense for the statement that 
Peter was the first to enter the grave, and the first 
to observe all the clothes and their orderly arrange- 
ment. In other words, it is not to be denied to him 
(see т Cor.155 Lk.2434) that he was the first to 
ascertain the outward tokens of the resurrection ; herein 
he takes a relative precedence. 

What has just been said still leaves unexplained the state- 
ment that the beloved disciple was the first to reach the 
sepulchre. And it would be difficuit to say what precedence 
over Peter is intended to he expressed by this; for when it 1s 
stated that he was the first who in the deeper sense ‘ believed, 
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all has been said which could secure him a precedence over 
Peter in the matter itself. It appears, therefore, that in the 
question as to who arrived first at the sepulchre, it is only a 
precedence in point of time that is thought of—not, however, as 
if the beloved disciple actually had taken precedence of Peter in 
any matter of importance, but only in so far as he was at first 
held in higher estimation in the church than Peter. The most 
significant thing in the narrative is certainly this, that the 
beloved disciple in the beginning has precedence over Peter, but 
that afterwards Peter takes this precedence from him, and only 
in the end does the beloved disciple receive a higher valuation. 


Now, it assuredly was not throughout the whole 
church that Peter in the first period was held in less 
esteem than the beloved disciple, that is to say, than 
the John of Asia Minor. We must retlect, however, 
that in the Fourth Gospel it is not the entire church, 
but only the following of the John of Asia Minor that 
is speaking. For the latter it really is true that the 
beloved disciple was looked оп as the first witness of 
Christ, the risen one ; but if it is added that Peter took 
his precedence from him, this can only mean that the 
estimate, according to which Peter was held to be the 
most eminent of all the apostles, had gradually found 
acceptance even in those circles which in the first period 
had given the first place to John. The purpose 
of the passage before us, then, is to restrict this high 
estimate of Peter, and to restore to John the place of pre- 
eminence. 

(c) The last mention in the series of passages which 
seek to settle the relation between Peter and the beloved 
disciple, is found in chap. 21. Неге, however, the 
tendency is in the other direction. 

Along with other circumstances this also supplies a reason 
why we should attribute this chapter to a different authorship 
from that of Јп. 1-20 (see JOHN, Son oF ZEBEDEE, $ 40; 
RESURRECTION-NARRATIVES, $8 54, ос, 29c). The history of 
the external evidence shows that for several decades after its 
appearance the Fourth Gospel found no recognition (Jony, $$ 
42-49). In chap. 21, тт. 24 4 clearly reveal the purpose to 
remove the mistrust with which it was regarded. This being 
so, the remainder of the chapter deserves to be scrutinised, with 
the view of finding whether it also subserves the same tendency. 
In point of fact this is actually seen to be the case, as soon as 
we suppose its depreciation of Peter to have been one of the 
causes that militated against the general recognition of the 
Gospel. 

Therefore we find Peter now rehabilitated to a con- 
siderable extent. [tis still the beloved disciple, it is true, 
who first recognises the risen one in the figure standing in 
the morning on the shore (217); but once he has 
learned who it is, Peter is the first to hasten towards 
him. Further, it is Peter who first goes a-fishing and 
who draws the nct with its great take unbroken to the 
shore (213 r1) Since this net signifies missions in 
general, and particularlv the mission to the Gentiles, 
and its remaining unbroken symbolises the continued 
unity of the church (see above, $ тє, d, e, 7), it is 
hereby recognised that Peter was the originator and 
the most important actor in the missionary activity of 
the church, including the mission to the Gentiles, and 
the guardian of the unity of the church. The leading 
position in the church is still more clearly assigned to 
him in the words ‘feed my lambs’ 'tend my 
sheep’ (2115-17), which are a further development of 
Lk. 2232, 'stablish thy brethren.’ Finally, martyrdom 
is predicted for him, and this as an honour (2118 /). 
For the beloved disciple there is left a much more 
modest part than he has in chaps. 1-20 ; he too, not 
only Peter, may follow Tesus, if in another manner than 
by death ; a longer life is allotted to him than to Peter, 
and he has the advantage of bearing written testimony 
to the life of Jesus (2120-24). 

Let us now seek to gather together the results of the 
foregoing discussions of details, and attempt to form 

23. Character 3971€ estimate of the character of 

of Peter i ; : 
, (az) It is evident, in the first place, 
that we must refuse to avail ourselves of very much of 
the material that is usually employed for this purpose. 

What value are we to attach to such inferences as that which 


deduces from his proposal at the transfiguration to build taber- 
nacles for Jesus, Moses, and Elijah, or from the precipitancy 
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with which in Jn. 217 he throws himself into the water the 
‘impulsiveness’ of Peter ; or from his noticing the withering of 
the fig tree (Mk. 112r) his powers of observation ; or trom his 
confession in Lk. 58, ‘I am a sinful man’ his humility ; or from 
his hesitation about eating unclean animals (.Xcts 10 14) his little 
preparedness to follow a divine leading; or from his action 
connected with the draught of fishes in Lk. 55 the opposite ; 
or from his sinking in the attempt to walk on the water his 
little faith ; or from the opposite wishes he expressed at the 
footwashing (Jn. 13 6-9) his rapid changes of mood ; or from his 
conduct at the sepulchre his ‘ practical and impetuous’ character, 
or more particularly from his being second in the race, yet first 
to enter the sepulchre, his greater age as compared with the 
beloved disciple, and his greater boldness—if the incidents 
never really happened? What validity is there in the inference 
of the liveliness of his interest from the frequency of his ques- 
tions, of his self-seeking nature from his question as to the 
future reward for having followed Jesus, of his recklessness 
from his use of the sword in Gethsemene, if there can be no 
certainty whether it was Peter at all who said or did the things 
in question? Or what ground is there for discerning the 
rapidity of his decisions and the sanguineness of his tempera- 
ment from his following Jesus without previous acquaintance, 
if this inference rests not upon actual fact, but merely upon the 
excessively abbreviated manner in which the matter has been 
handed down to us? It is not at all impossible that many of 
these characteristics really did belong to Peter; but it is not 
permissible to deduce them from the NT data just referred to. 


(2) Even when we restrict ourselves to those accounts 
which may with eonfidence be accepted, caution is still 
necessary lest we should take more out of them than we 
are entitled to do. 

The emphatic remonstrance made by Peter against the idea 
of Jesus’ passion is simply an evidence of a praiseworthy love 
and solicitude, such as assuredly every devoted disciple has in 
his heart ; the reproachful * Satan, thou mindest not the things 
of God, but the things of men' (Mk. 8 33) is spoken from quite 
another point of view, to appreciation of which Peter could not 
be expected to have at that time attained. As regards the 
contrast between his promise not to be offended by what was to 
befall Jesus and his denial so soon afterwards, it will be best for 
us to say, Let him who is confident that in a like position he 
would show himself stronger than Peter cast the first stone. 
Let us refrain, too, from drawing any inference as to character 
from his sleep in Gethsemane. Мог can we venture to deduce 
from his confession at Cæsarea Philippi an inclination to sudden 
inspirations, rapid apprehension, and bold expression of new 
thoughts; for we do not know how far the confession was 
prepared for by previous hints of Jesus (see JOHN, SON ОЕ 
ZEBEDEE, § 25 й), or whether it could not have been uttered by 
the other disciples also. 

(c) We can best arrive at the kernel of Peter's 
personality by contemplating the greatest fact of his 
whole life,—his faith in Jesus which, in the extra- 
ordinary circumstances im which he found himself, led by 
psychological laws to his vision of the risen Jesus. As to 
this see, more especially, RESURRECTION-NARRATIVES, 
837. In this one fact is concentrated the whole 
result of his conviction of the imperishable value of 
that which Jesus had been to him, of the gratitude 
and reverence which he owed him, and of the un- 
conditional trust which he had learned to repose in 
him and in his heavenly father. It is true that the 
triumphant struggle of his faith against the over- 
powering impression left by the death of Jesus was 
helped by something that cannot be reckoned to the 
character of Deter— by the vision he had, by his 
illusion ; and his denial had a share in the production 
ofthis vision. The value of his faith, however, is not 
lessened bv this; for had it not possessed this super- 
eminent strength, the vision could not by the laws of 
psychology have arisen. 

(d) The stage preliminary to Peter's resurrection- 
faith was the confession at Cæsarea Philippi. If his 
obedience to Jesus' call at first bears witness merely to 
the depth of the impression which the words and 
person of Jesus had made upon him, and thus shows 
his soul to have had the religious hunger and the 
religious receptivity which found their satisfaction in 
Jesus, the confession carries us still further. It shows 
that under the influence of Jesus Peter was capable of 
purifying, elevating, and spiritualising those national 
and political ideas which as a Jew he, as matter of 
course, had entertained regarding the Messiah, to such 
an extent that he was able to discern in Jesus the true 
Messiah. That he also, in other ways, showed himself 
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steadfast and trustworthy, is shown by the surname 
Cephas which Jesus gave him ; and the leading place 
among the apostles which he received even during the 
lifetime of Jesus, and maintained in a still greater 
degree after his death, is evidence enough that in more 
than one direction he must have been a very remarkable 
personality. This does not preclude us from observing 
that his pre-eminence was also associated with much 
weakness. It is, nevertheless, certain that he did and 
suffered far more than we now know. 

(e) Both sides, the favourable and the unfavourable, 
are seen also in his relation to Paul and the mission to 
the Gentiles. His original line of conduct during his 
visit to Antioch proves that he was no such bigoted 
upholder of the Mosaic law as were James the brother 
of Jesus and the Judaists who made their way into the 
churches founded by Paul in Galatia (see GALATIANS, 
813) It must therefore be noted to his credit that he 
had grasped the true inwardness of the religion of Jesus 
better than they. 


Even if, as regards outward conduct, Jesus must, generally 
speaking and apart from questions of Pharisaic strictness, be 
regarded as an observer of the law of the fathers—for otherwise 
the Judaising zealots for the law could not have claimed to be 
called his disciples at all—in his fundamental principles he was 
far beyond the position which would have made salvation in 
any way dependent on conformity with that law. The poverty 
of spirit, the purity of heart, the love to God and one's neighbour 
which he required are all of them things for which no observance 
of any particular precepts is necessary, and moreover he asserted 
with an emphasis that increased the non-obligatory character of 
many ceremonial commands (see GosPELs, $ 1452). When 
accordingly Paul preached the admission of Gentiles within the 
pale of Christianity and the ending of the Mosaic law, he showed 
а hetter understanding of the inner meaning of Jesus than the 
apostles who actually ate and drank with him. 

(f) In some measure this understanding had reached 
Peter also. But, unfortunately, not in sufficient 
measure. Thus it came to pass that he was outstripped 
by Paul, and the later development of the church 
depended only upon Paul not upon Peter. Indeed, 
instead of following Paul, if perhaps with slower steps, 
on the new path of freedom from the law, Peter allowed 
himself to be held back by the power of ancient custom 
of which James was the embodiment, and to be forced 
into the ranks of those who were opposed to Paul. In 
this connection are seen the most serious limitations of 
his spiritual activities, the absence of consistency in 
dealing with the new situation, and want of energy in 
opening up the new path. If it had depended on Peter, 
he would have preserved Christianity as а Jewish sect 
and condemned it to a maimed life. The elasticity of 
soul which was required for drawing and pursuing the 
consequences resulting from the entrance of Christianity 
into the Gentile world was certainly not easy of attain- 
ment to one in Peter's situation ; but for a true leader 
it was nevertheless indispensable. The contlict 
with Paul into which Peter was brought by his con- 
servative attitude also unfortunately brought with it the 
result that, quite apart from the judgment we are called 
upon to pronounce as to his intellectual endowments, a 
deep shadow falls upon the character of Peter—deeper 
than upon that of Paul. Of Paul we know only that in 
his manner of expressing himself as against his Judaistic 
opponents he exercised little restraint upon himself 
(2 Cor. 1113-15 Gal. 512, etc); Peter, on the other hand, 
can hardly be cleared of the charge of—-even by actions, 
or at the very least by f: having worked 
against the activity of Paul (see above, $ 2 [/]). 


B. LIFE OUTSIDE PALESTINE; AND DEATH 


In the preceding sections the NT data regarding 
Peter have been practically exhausted, yet a very impor- 
tant part of his life still remains to be 
Felde discussed—that relating to his activities 

{ outside the limits of Palestine, and to 
his death. Our information under these heads must 
thus be drawn almost entirely from the Church fathers 
and from legendary works of very doubtful trustworthi- 
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ness. The examination becomes much more compli- 
cated and the results much more hypothetical than 
those we have hitherto had in hand. 

Let us first take a survey of the countries in which 
outside of Palestine he is represented as having laboured. ? 

(a) Origen is the first who tells us that ‘ Peter seems 
(ёо.кє>) to have preached to the Jews of the dispersion 
in Pontus, Galatia, Bithynia, Cappadocia, and Asia 
[é.e. the western coast of Asia Minor]' (Comm. in Gen. 
tom. 8, ed. de la Rue, 224A ; ар. Euseb. XÆ iii.12). 
The very form in which this sentence is cast shows us 
that the statement is not based on trustwoithy inde- 
pendent information, but is merely deduced from 
т Peta, 

Nor is this all; the deduction is а very mistaken one, for in 
114 18 21 29 /., 42 f it is clearly said that the readers 'of the 
epistle are Gentile Christians and in 112 with equal clearness 
that it was not the writer of the epistle who had brought the 
gospelto them. Not till we come to 2 Pet. 116 is it asserted 
that they had been preached to by Peter. On this showing we 
should have to suppose that he had come to them at some time 
after the composition of the first epistle ; for according to 2 Pet. 
31 the second epistle is addressed to the same readers as the 
first. This, however, is inconsistent with the address, according 
to which 2 Pet. is directed to the whole of Christendom ; and 
Christendom is not here to be restricted, on account of (as it 
might at first sight appear) 3 1, to the five provinces named in 
1 Pet. 1 1, which would be inconsistent with the manifest sense 
of the words, but contrariwise we must believe the author of 
2 Pet. to have ‘presupposed 1 Pet. to have been already addressed 
to the whole of Christendom, This presupposition comes before 
us in the Muratorian fragment where (//. 54-59) it is asserted 
that from the number of the churches to which Paul addressed 
his nine letters—viz., seven—and from the numher of the epistles 
in the Apocaly pse—also seven—we are to perceive that both 
writers are addressing themselves in their letters to the entire 
church. There are other reasons also for assigning 2 Pet. to the 
same date as this fragment, say about 170 or 180 A.D. 


(^) The other spheres of activity, in which Peter is 
represented as having laboured along with other apostles 
are equally questionable. Alongside of such traditions 
there is often a simpler form in which Peter is not 
mentioned. Thus there readily arises the suspicion that 
Peter has been given as a companion to other apostles 
by legend merely. 

Peter is said to have laboured with Philip in Assakia 
(Phrygia), with his brother Andrew and Matthias or Matthew 
in the country of the Barbarians, that is to say, primarily, by 
the Black Sea, so that this legend coincides with a part of that 
already noticed under æ. As, however, there is also a country of 
the barbarians by the Red Sea, we find Peter as the companion 
of Bartholomew in Egypt as well; and finally what is said of 
this last apostle is transferred to ’ Judas Thaddeus, so that 
Peter is made to be the companion of this Judas in Syria. 

(c) We are told further that from Egypt Peter also 
made journeys to North Africa and to Britain, but in 
these cases he was alone. 

(d) In Syria Peter appears not only with Judas 
Thaddzeus, but also without any companion, particularly 
in Antioch. Indeed, according to Eusebius in his 
Chronicle, or in his source ($ 26 e; Lipsius, ii. 125-27), 
that church was founded by Peter in the second vear of 
Claudius, that is, in 42 A.D. This is in absolute con- 
tradiction with Acts 1119-26. Nor is there any plausible 
reason for accepting the activity of Peter in Antioch to 
be found in the consideration that he could easily touch 
at Antioch in the course of his journeys from Jerusalem 
to Asia Minor ; and just as little can we attach weight 
to the circumstance that it was precisely in Antioch 
that SIMON Magus (g.v. § 11 4), whom it was one 
of Peters tasks continually to confute, made his 
appearance. Thus it is tempting to conjecture that the 
statement as to the appearance of Peter in Antioch rests 
upon Gal. 211-21. If this conjecture is correct we shall 
have here an admirable example of the manner in 
which in the making of ecclesiastical legend the hostile 
relations ,of two apostles are ignored or even changed 
into a relation of friendly co-operation (cp 8 40 7). 

We learn even that Peter and Paul together in Antioch 


consecrated Marcianus as bishop of Syracuse, and Pancratius as 
bishop of Tauromenium in Sicily (Lipsius, ii. 1587). But it 


1 For dei here and in what follows we refer once for all to 
Lipsius, Apokr. A fost.-Gesch. (1883-1890), and especially in the 
first instance to vol. 21, and the Evgdnzungshe/t, 226 f. 
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is only late authors who assign to Peter the bishopric of Antioch 
(Cod. Coislinianus, No. 120 [ed. Grosch, Jena, 1886] for two 
years, the Liber Pontificalis [6th and 7th cent.] for seven or ten 
years). Origen does not, even when he designates Ignatius 
(4fom. 6 in Luc., III. 938 b A, ed. de la Rue) ‘episcopum 
Antiochiz post Petrum secundum,’ for these words are to be 
understood, in accordance with the expressions of ancient 
authors cited below (8 26 7), in such a sense that Peter is not to 
be reckoned as included : so also Eus. АЕ iii. 36 2. Euodius, 
who is represented as having been appointed by Peter himself 
(Const. Apost. vii. 46), passes for the first bishop of Antioch. 


(e) It accords with the dating of 1 Pet. (513) from 
Babylon that l'eter should be represented as having 
laboured in Babylonia and Persia. Whilst many accounts 
have it that he subsequently journeyed to Rome, the 
Syrian historians assign to him the lands of the Euphrates 
exclusively as his missionary field (Lipsius ii. 16 611-613, 
й. 2:45/. 175. Cp § 43. 

(f) The statement which has met with widest accept- 
ance is that l'eter laboured in Rome and suffered 
martyrdom there. As to this, see $$ 25-31, 37-41, 45. 

(2) The missionary journeys of Peter through 
Maccdonia, Greece, Sicily, and Italy are open to the 
suspicion that they have been assumed merely in order 
to make more clear his migration from Asia Minor to 
Rome and that for their details the journeys of Paul 
served as a pattern (Lipsius ii. 111). 

(А) The representation that Peter laboured also in 
Gaul and in Spain appears to have arisen out of the 
desire of the Roman church to secure for itself the 
supremacy over these countries. Pope Innocent I. 
(402-417) expressly denies that in Italy, Gaul, Spain, 
Africa and Sicily, ог any of the intermediate islands, 
churches were anywhere founded by any one except 
priests who had been instituted. by Peter or by his 
successors (Z fist. 252, ap. Lipsius, ii. 2217 307). 

(i) We thus obtain as a preliminary result that apart 
from Rome only the claims of Antioch and Babylon or 
at most also of the shores of the Black Sea (Pontus) 
have some measure of plausible support in tradition ; 
but of these that of Antioch is definitely ruled out by 
the data of the NT; for not only is the founding of 
the church there by Peter impossible, but also any 
lengthened stay there on his part, inasmuch as its 
Gentile Christian character was most marked and more- 
over it had been witness of his humiliation at the hands 
of Paul (Gal 211-21). As for the claims of Babylon, 
see below, § 304, 43. 

Let us first inquire what are our earliest authorities 
for a sojourn of Peter in Rome and his ultimate 
martyrdom there. (a) The first whom 
we can date with certainty is Dionysius, 
bishop of Corinth (about 170 A.D.). 
From a letter of his addressed to the 
Church of Rome in the time of the bishopric of Soter 
there (about 166-174), in which! he thanks the Romans 
for pecuniary help given to members of the Corinthian 
church, Eusebius (A/F ii. 258) has preserved the follow- 
ing passage: rara kal tuets dia THs roca T 3$ vovÜecias 
Ti» arò lérpov kai Пай Хор $vretar үєутдєїсах ‘Pwualwy 
тє kal KopiwÜtwv avvekepáaare. kal yàp dudw kal eis riv 
ўиєтёрау KópwÜov фитєйсаутєѕ qas duoiws édidatay, 
buolws 0? kal eis тї Ira Mavouóce д:даёаутєѕ éuapripqoav 
Kara Tov avrov Kaipov. ‘So also by this so weighty 
admonition? ye have brought together that planting 
made by Peter and Paul of the Romans and of the 
Corinthians. For, indeed, these two both planted us 
in our Corinth, and likewise taught us; in like manner 
also after having taught together in Italy they suffered 
martyrdom about the same time.’ 

The meaning of these words is not perfectly clear [cp col. 
4145); but so much can be made out—that Dionysius means to 
designate the Roman and Corinthian churches alike as founda- 
tions of Peter and Paul. This is involved in ‘planting’ (фитєѓа) 


25. Sojourn in 
Rome: earliest 
witnesses. 


1 As Eusebius in his enumeration (Æ Æ iv. 239) of the epistles 
of Dionysius known to him mentions only one to the Romans, 
we must suppose this to be the same as that which he had 
already made use of (ii. 258). 

2 By this is doubtless intended the Epistle of the Roman 
church mentioned in iv. 23 11, which Dionysius is answering. 
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even if we should prefer for óvreíaavres the reading of Syncellus = 
$ourjgavres. At the same time, the expression eis тўи 'IraA(av 
stands, in accordance with a LUIS usage which at that date 
was widely spread (see Winer,(^) § 50 42), for év т) 'IraAtq, for 
the participle ‘having taught’ (ddaéavres) belongs to it; and 
thus docryoarres, even if it ought to be regarded as the right 
reading, would not furnish the requisite completion to the second 
member of the sentence. This being so, the suggestion becomes 
natural that etc. . . Kópu8ov stands for ёи, . . Koptvéw, and 
thus that фитеусартес̧ ought to ve retained— all the more hecause 
it is in keeping with футеса. 'Ouóae means properly ‘towards 
one and the same place'; but as we may not bring in 
$ocrijgavres, this will not at all suit the context. Here also then 
we must discern another instance of the same confusion as that 
between eis and év, in other words био must be meant. Thus 
Dionysius, even if he does not expressly say that Peter and 
Paul came simultaneously to Corinth and simultaneously to 
Rome, nevertheless, as regards Rome at least, states that 
they ¢augh? thére simultaneously ; in fact ‘in like manner 
also’ (Ouotws ôè кай) indicates very distinctly that he assumes 
them to have taught together in Corinth also. 

This last assumption is quite irreconcilable with Acts 
181-18 202 f.; and even were we to suppose that 
Dionysius thinks of Peter's visit to Corinth as having 
been at a different date from that of Paul, we should 
still be at hopeless variance with 1 Cor. 810-15 415 (see 
§ 2 g). The statement of Dionysius accordingly can 
only rest on unwarranted inference. from what Paul says 
regarding the Cephas party in Corinth (1 Cor. 1:2 
3 21 f. ). 

Thus it is of no avail when Harnack {ACZ ii. [= Слуоно!.] 
1242 /:) seeks to defend Dionysius by arguing that even accord- 
ing to Acts (8 14-17) the founding of a church becomes ‘ perfect’ 
only after apostolic labours, so that Dionysius does not by the 
language he uses exclude an activity of other missionaries in 
Rome before the arrival of Peter and Paul. In the first place, 
Harnack's exegesis of the passage in Acts is not exact. What 
can be effected by the apostles alone is the bestowal of the Holy 
Spirit; that without this the founding of a church is not 
' perfect’ is not said, and does not at all suit the other case in 
which thesame theory is found (191-7). This last passage has 
nothing at all to do with the founding of a church, but only 
with the spiritual gifts of speaking with ‘tongues’ and of 
prophecy. But, further, Harnack's defence of Dionysius. even 
were it valid, would apply only to what he says about Rome, 
not to what he says about Corinth ; for, if Dionysius has 
followed the theory of Acts as this is expounded by Harnack, 
in the present case at all events Paul has complied with it, 
inasmuch as he brought about the gift of the Holy Spirit at 
once in his first ministry there, and thus Peter would have 
found no field there for his function as a founder of churches 
unless his arrival had been synchronous with that of Paul. 

Thus it is impossible to absolve Dionysius from the 
charge of having, in the interests of a theory as to the 
co-operation of Peter and Paul, grievously distorted the 
history of his own church in a point as to which he of 
all men must be presumed to have been accurately 
informed. How then are we to repose confidenee in 
such a ‘witness’ when he tells us about Rome? 
Perhaps his whole knowledge regarding Rome rests 
upon misunderstanding of r Clem. (below, 8 28), of 
which he says (ap. Eus. HE iv. 2311) that it is regularly 
read at Corinth in publie worship. 

(^) In Irenæus (about 185 A.D.) the most important 
passages relating to our present inquiry are the 
following. According to Mer. iii. 12 [1] Matthew wrote 
his gospel ‘whilst Peter and Paul were preaching the 
gospel at Rome and founding the church’ (ro? lIlérpov 
kai ro? IfaviNov év Pom eba^yyeN f opévov kai0eueNcovvrav 
тї» éxxAnoiav). In ій. 81 [2] he speaks of the ' very 
great, very ancient, and universally known church 
founded and constituted at Rome by the two very 
glorious apostles Peter and Paul' (maxima et antiquissima 
et omnibus cognita a gloriosissimis duobus apostolis 
Petro et Paulo Romæ fundata et constituta ecclesia). 
Here Irenzeus’s interest is to prove the apostolical 
succession of bishops. As it would be too laborious a 
task to do this for all churches he contents himself 
with the case of Rome. 

(c) The list of bishops of Rome which Irenæus 
proceeds immediately afterwards to give (iii.32 /.) 
comes down to his own day (убу) and ends with 
Eleutherus (about 174-189). It may be presumed that 
it was not drawn up for the first time at the date of his 
writing, 
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It cannot indeed be maintained that Hegesippus—as his words 
in Eus, HE iv. 223 seem to say—drew up, after his arrival in 
Rome, a list of the bishops there down to Anicetus (about 154- 
166) as Lightfoot (Apost. Fathers, i. | = Clement of Rome] 163% 
153,8 202 f. 327-333) would have it (see Ministry, $ 58 c, n. and 
Harnack, ACL 11. 1 r80-184); but on the other hand according 
to Harnack (op. cit. 184-193) and Erbes (Z. f. AZrchengesch. 
292-5 [1901]) it is probable that Epiphanius (Her, 27 6) for his 
list of the bishops of Rome made use of the same Roman 
original source as Irenæus, and that this, as in Epiphanius, 
ended with Anicetus, and thus perhaps was drawn up during his 
episcopate, or at any rate during that of his successor, Soter. 
Whatever its date, the form in which the list is now found gives 
no certainty as to what is the most important point in this con- 
nection — the question, namely, as to when it was that the 
reference to Peter and Paul was first introduced. Irenzeus begins 
his renderiug of it thus : * The blessed apostles[Peter and Paul], 
then, after founding and building up the church, committed the 
office of the episcopate into the hands of Linus. To him 
succeeds Anencletus, and after him, in the third place from the 
apostles, Clement is allotted the episcopate’ (0eueAuómavres oov 
kai olkodouyoavres ol paxdpio. атботоло: Tiv єккАоіау Аф 
Thy Ths émiaxomys Aectoupyiay evexetpioay. dradéxetar ÔÈ avrov 
"AvéykAsros" METÀ roUTov бё трїтф тото ато TØV атостблши THY 
ётіскотуи KAypovTat KAyjpys). Thus we find no mention either 
of Peter or of Paul ashishop of Rome. IfClement is designated 
as third ‘from the apostles’ (ато rov amoaréAwy) probably all 
that is intended is to accentuate the unbrokenness of the succes- 
sion, not to imply that if one chose to include the two apostles 
in the reckoning he would be not the third but the fourth or 
fifth in the series. Epiphanius, however, says: ' In Rome the 
first were Peter and Paul, apostles and bishops, thereafter Linus, 
thereafter Cletus, thereafter Clement,’ etc. (êv ‘Pouyn yeyóvagt 
трфтоь Пётро$ каї ПаўАо$ àmógToAot kai émiakomot, єїт@ Aivos, 
etra КАўтос, etra КАўил, к.т.А.). Aftera short interruption, he 
resumes: ‘The series of bishops in Rome shows the following suc- 
cession,—Peter and Paul, Linus and Cletus, Clement,’ etc. (ў rov 
èv "Рону émuokómov diadoxy тотуу exer THY axoAovGiay * ILérpos 
кої TlavAos, Aivas каї KAyros, КА, к.т.А.). If, however, 
Epiphanius makes Peter and Paul bishops of Rome,! then 
Irenzeus also, or another shortly before him, can have prefixed 
their names to the whole list which at an earlier date had begun 
simply with Linus. The list of bishops can have been subjected 
to the same supplementing process after Irenzus's time also, 
before it came into the hands of Epiphanius (died 403), or after 
that of Julius Africanus (about 220) or of Hippolytus (about 234), 
the two last mentioned of whom also made use of it, according 
to Harnack (188). А list of this kind, from the nature of the 
case, was not allowed to remain long unaltered, but could easily 
be ‘completed’ in the course of transcription whenever a copyist 
believed he had found а gap in it. Moreover, neither Irenæus 
nor Epiphanius, whose editions of the list lie before us as they 
wrote them, makes any statement that he is using an external 
document, and feels himself under obligation to reproduce it 
scrupulously. Thus for us no exact determination of its date is 
necessary ; so far as Peter and Paul are concerned it does not 
with certainty take us hack to a date before Irenæus. 

(d) In Clement of Alexandria Peter's sojourn in 
Rome is, as with Irenæus, mentioned in connection 
with the writing of a gospel—in this case, however, Mk, 
not Mt 

From the //yfotyposes Eusebius (/7E vi. 1167) has preserved 
a piece of information which Clement claims to have received 
from the presbyters of the olden time (rà» avéxabey mpeaBu- 
Tépov) ‘After that Peter had publicly preached the word in 
Rome, and, filled with the spirit, had set forth the gospel (то? 
Ilérpov óq402íq èv ‘Pay куру артоѕ Tov Adyar кої mvevg art TO 
evayyeAcoy é£evióvros), Mark at the request of many hearers 
set down these discourses in writing.” Similarly in the A dusz- 
brationes on т Pet. (ed. Potter, 1007): ‘Marcus Petri sectator 
palam preedicante Petro evangelium Rome,’ etc. In the other 
passage where Eusebius transcribes the same matter from the 
Hiypotyfoses of Clement, though somewhat differently (HÆ 
ii. 151; with regard to which cp GosPELs, $ 147, end), Rome 
is presupposed, through the connection with ii. 145 4, to be 
the place. As the Gospel of Mark is alleged to have owed its 
origin to the evangelist's reports of the discourses of Peter, it is 
intelligible why Clement should not have mentioned Paul at the 
same time, even although he was convinced of the apostles 
having been together in Rome. 


(e) Pseudo-Cyprian, De Rebaptismate, 17 (Cypr. ed. 
Hartel, 390), read in Pauli Predicatio as follows: ‘et 
post tanta tempora Petrum et Paulum post conlationem 
evangelii in Hierusalem et mutuam cogitationem et 
altercationem et rerum agendarum dispositionem [the 
reference is to Gal. 2 Acts 15] postremo in urbe quasi 
tunc primum invicem sibi esse cognitos, et quadam 

1 For this very reason if for no other we see that Epiphanius 
cannot have preserved the original form of the list. It also 
indicates but little accuracy when he says at one time ‘ Linus, 
then Cletus' (Aivos etra. KAnros), at another ‘ Linus and Cletus’ 
(Aivos kai КАўтос), for the latter form of expression denotes, as 


we see in ‘Peter and Paul’ (IIérpos каї WavAos), contempor- 
aneous tenure of office. 
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alia hujuscemodi absurde ac turpiter conficta' ('and 
that after such long time, Peter and Paul, after the 
collation of the gospel in Jerusalem and the mutual 
consideration and discussion and arrangement of things 
to be done, had at last in the city, in a certain way, 
ihen for the first time become known to one another ; 
and certain other things of this sort, absurdly and 
basely feigned '). 

In spite of the title Pau Predicatio this quotation is often 
regarded as coming from the book known by the title of 
Курууџа IHérpov, in the belief that the title sometimes ran also : 
Preaching of Peter and Paul Were this correct, we should 
have here the oldest testimony to the Roman sojourn of Peter, 
it being presupposed that the book was used not only hy 
Clement of Alexandria but also as early as in the Apology af 
Aristides (see Harris, Apology of Aristides, in TSt. i. 186-99; 


Harnack, ACZ ii. 14723 cp Orp-CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, 
88 11, 36). 


But the question of the derivation of the quotation 
from it is so uncertain (it is answered negatively by von 
Dobschütz, for example, in Z'U xi. 113-15 127-131) that we need 
not pursue the matter further. 

(7) The apocryphal Acta Petri, which relates the 
activity and death of Peter at Rome with detail, may 
be mentioned at this point as being possibly a witness 
of equal age, but must not be taken account of until 
after it has been carefully discussed (see $$ 32-39). 
So also with the Hpdfecs Пабло» from which Origen 
(fom. in Jn. 2012, ed. de la Rue, 4322, C) quotes: ‘as 
was said by the Saviour, ''I am going to be crucified 
anew''' (ws bard той cwrífjpos cipnuévoy * dvwhev uéXNo 
ттаюройтбӨал) (see $$ 332, 342, 394, с). 

We proceed now to the testimonies which come from 
a somewhat later date. 

(a) Tertullian supplies new data, if not indeed in 
adv. Marc. (45 begin.) where he says: ' Romani . 
quibus evangelium et Petrus et Paulus 


26. Roman Т à ; 

soiourn: later ЕЧ! quoque suo signatum reli- 
ОШ querunt, or іп Zaffzsm, 4, where he 
witnesses. 


ascribes the possession of the same 
salvation to those ‘quos Joannes in Jordane et quos 
Petrus in Tiberi tinxit,' etc., yet certainly in reser. 
haeret. 36: 'habes Romam . . . ubi Petrus passioni 
dominicae adeequatur [by crucifixion], ubi Paulus Joannis 
[the Baptist's] exitu coronatur ' [by beheading], and in 
Scorpiace, 15: ' orientem fidem Rom: primus Nero 
cruentavit. Tunc Petrus ab altero cingitur [Jn. 21:8 /.] 
cum cruci adstringitur ; tunc Paulus civitatis Romanae 
consequitur nativitatem cum illic martyrii renascitur 
generositate,' ‘Paul acquires the Roman citizenship by 
right of birth when he is born again in the nobility of 
martyrdom.’ 

(2) Gaius of Rome (under Zephyrinus, about 198- 
217) says in his writing against the Montanist Proculus 
(ap. Eus. HE її. 2567.) : ' But I am able to show the 
“trophies” of the apostles. For if you will come to 
the Vatican or to the Ostean Way, you will find the 
t trophies ” of those who founded this church’ (éyw бё 
TÀ трбтола, TOv атостоћох exw detEa. àv yap Gerrans 
&тє\Өєї ёті róv Batixavov 3) ёті ту 000v Tijv 'Оотіар, 
є0рђсєіѕ Ta трбтола тёр татту lOpvcauéveov THY єк- 
kAnolav). By трӧтоиа we are to understand here not 
‘places of burial,’ as Eusebius does, but ‘places of 
death.’ 

Even the literal meaning of the word (‘sign of victory " admits 
this meaning only; for a martyr gained his victory only at the 
place of his death, not at the place of his burial. To under- 
stand the meaning ‘sign of victory’ we have only to make the 
further supposition that those who honoured the martyrs were 
able to show, at the place of death, some object or other that 
marked it out for those who visited the spot, and with which 
was associated some reminiscence, whether real or supposed, of 
what happened at the martyr’s death. Thus in the Vatican was 
shown a terebinth, on the road to Ostia a pine tree, beside which 
Peter and Paul respectively breathed their last (Lipsius ii. 1 391). 

Even apart, however, from its lexical meaning we may learn 
that rpózaia cannot here mean graves. For the bones of the 
two apostles were not deposited in the places he mentions till 
long after the time of Gaius; those of Peter after 354, in the 
Church of St. Peter, which was built at that date; those of 
Paul, according to the list of the depositio martyrum, in the 
famous chronicle of the year 354, as early as 258 A.D., by the 
road to Ostia (and before 354 in the basilica newly built there). 
In the same year, however (258; June 29), the relics of Peter, 
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according to the same list, were transferred 27 catacumbas, that 


is to say, into the catacombs of the piece of ground beside the 
Appian Way, half-an-hour outside of the Porta Appia, in other 
words, hard by the present church of San Sebastiano, which 
piece of ground was originally the only one that bore the name 
‘ad Catacumbas,’ a name which has never as yet been quite 
satisfactorily explained. Here au inscription of bishop Damasus 
(366-384) ran : — 

hic habitasse prius sanctos cognoscere debes 

nomina quisque 1 Petri pariter Paulique requiris. 
So far as Peter is concerned, this agrees with the fact that his 
relics had been removed to the church of 51. Peter before this 
inscription was composed; as regards Paul the statement of 
Damasus is not easily reconciled with that of the list referred 
to above. Still, even if the list be correct it is certain that the 
relics of Paul had not yet, in the time of Gaius, their resting- 
pete by the road to Ostia, and that those of Peter should have 
been removed to the catacombs would be very unlikely, if already 


in Gaius's time they had their resting-place at the place of his 
death, namely the Vatican. On the whole question see Lipsius 
й. 1391-4043 Erbes, Z. ^. Airchengesch. T (1885) 1-49, and, as 
regards the special point, otherwise in *'T'odestage der Apostel 
Paulus n. Petrus’ in ZU xix. (=Neue Folge, iv.), 1 (1899) 
67-3133. Ficker (Z. 4. Airchengesch. 22, 1901, 3337342). utterly 
denies that the inscription relates to the burial of Peter and 
Paul. His opinion is that in the view of Damasus they had 
during their lifetime resided at the spot where the inscription 
was found (cp ‘habitasse,’ and ‘nomina’ not ‘ corpora’). The 
inscription, he holds, was directed against the refusal of the 
Eastern Church, from 325 A.D. onwards, to accept any decisions 
from Rome, and against the argument urged in support of this 
refusal that Peter and Paul came from the East (the inscription 
in fact says, towards the end: Roma suos potius meruit 
defendere cives). Only, as the locality where the inscription was 
found was a place of burial, it is very improbable that Damasus 
can have believed that Peter and Paul when alive lived here at 
half-an-hour's distance from the City 

(c) In immediate continuation of the passage relating 
to Peter cited above ($ 24 а), Origen proceeds : * Who 
also in the end, being in Rome, was crucified head 
downwards, having himself desired to suffer in this 
way’ (ds xal єті réNet év ‘Poun yevdpuevos áveakoNomic0n 
кат& keQaMjs, obrws aùròs d£uocas malev). The 
Acta Petri (see $ 33g) deals fully with the reasons why 
Peter chose this particular manner of death. As regards 
Paul, Origen goes on to say that he suffered martyrdom 
in Rome under Nero. 

(d) The Philosophumena (dating from about 235 and 
ascribed to Hippolytus), as well as other later writings, 
mentions the polemic with Simon, carried on at Rome 
by Peter (and Paul) with which we are acquainted 
through the apocryphal Acia Petri (and Acta Petri et 
Pauli). For details see $ 39 d. 

(e) Of later writers we at once mention Eusebius. Не 
brings together all that has been hitherto mentioned, 
and wil have it that Peter was bishop of Rome for 
twenty-five years, namely from 42-67 А.р. He thus 
places the Neronian persecution, in which aceording 
to him also Peter and Paul suffered martyrdom (HÆ 
ii. 255), three years too late. It is of a piece with this 
that he supports the theory, which he himself (MÆ 
v. 1814) takes from the Anti-Montanist Apollonius (about 
200 A.D.)—a theory which already finds expression in 
the Predicatio Petri (above, $ 25 e; ар. Clem. Al. 
Strom. vi. 543, p. 762, ed. Potter ; for other supporters 
of it see Harnack, .4 CZ ii. 1243)—that the apostles had 
been commanded by Jesus not to go abroad from 
Jerusalem till twelve years after his death. These 
twelve years Eusebius reckons as from 30 to 42 A.D. The 
variations met with in the different translations of his 
Chronicle, no longer extant in Greek, need not trouble us 
here. The only point of importanee for our inquiry is 
that the reckoning of twenty-five Roman years was 
found, not invented, by ISusebius. Aecording to 
Marnack (ACL ii. 1116-129) he used the Chronography 
of Julius Africanus, whieh closed with the reign of 
Elagabalus (218-222 A.D.). 

(f) Thus, aecording to Harnack (201, 703 Л}, the 
‘tendency legend,’ that Peter sojourned in Rome for 
twenty-five years, arose and ' became official’ between 
the time of Irenzeus, who as yet knew nothing whatever 
of Peter's twenty-five Roman years, and that of Julius 
Africanus, that is to say in the episcopate of Victor 


1 Quisque here = quicunque = whosoever. 
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(about 189-198), or in that of Zephyrinus (about 198- 
217). 

(g) The consequence of this is that Peter becomes no 
longer the founder merely, or joint founder, but the 
bishop also of the church of Rome, and that Paul, 
whom we still find even in lrenzeus, ete. (ў 26 a-d), at 
his side and on a level with him, is eliminated. ‘This 
consequence, however, was developed only gradually. 

The Roman bishop Calixtus (about 217-222) claimed, as 
appears from Tertullian's refutation (/?и‹йїс. 21), the power to 
remit or retain sins, on the ground that he was the successor of 
Peter who, according to Mt. 16 18 4, had been invested. with 
this power. So also his successors affirmed in Cyprian's time : 
‘Se successionem Petri tenere’ or * per successionem cathedram 
Petri habere’; and this is presupposed by Cyprian himself 
(/pist. 7517 558 5914 713) According to the Epistle of 
Clement to James (2) that now stands prefixed to the Pseudo- 
Clementine Homilies, Peter, in appointing Clement bishop of 
Rome, hands over to him his кабєбра. тоу Adywy, and confers 
on him the power of binding and loosing. The author 
(Hippolytus?) of the ‘Little Labyrinth’ against the sect of 
Artemon (af. Eus. ZZE 528) in § 3 styles Victor as rpuaxac- 
8ékaros amò llérpov év '"Póug émicxomos--thus no longer, as 
Irenæus phrases it, ато tov amogTóAcov—(i.c., from Peter and 
Paul; see above, $ 25 с). Yet he continues to call Victor the 
thirteenth as Irenzeus had called Eleutherus, Victor's prede- 
cessor, the twelfth; thus he does not yet reckon Peter as the 
first member of the series. Similarly, Eusebius still counts 
Linus as the first bishop of Rome, and in accordance with this, 
gives the succeeding bishops the same numeration as [renzus 
does. While doing so he nevertheless adds (HÆ iii. 48), perà 
Ilérpov, yet along with this not only perà thv IH asAov kat Ilérpov 
gaprvpcav (iii. 2), but also perà ПайАду те xai lIérpor (iii. 21), 
amo llérpov xai Tavaov (iv. 1) and, precisely as Irenæus has it, 
ard TOv &mog TóAov (iv. 5 5 and v. prooem. 1). For more precise 
details from Eusebius see Kneller, Z. 4 kathol. Theol. 1902, 
EEDA "e | 

(й) It is in the Catalogus Liberianus (i.e., the list 
of Roman bishops brought down to Liberius, A.D. 
352 f), forming part of the famous Chronicle of 354, 
that Peter is first spoken of unreservedly as first bishop 
of Коте : ‘ post ascensum ejus [Jesu] beatissimus Petrus 
episcopatum suscepit ' (but here from 30-55 A.D. ). 

The Ascensio Jesa?e would seem to be a still older 
witness than any of those we have hitherto discussed, 
to the fact of Peter's martyrdom at Rome. 

(a) Clemen (ZIVT, 1896, 388-415; 1897, 455-465) 
held it possible to distinguish and isolate in 331-(or 
321)-422 an apocalypse put into writing 
before the death of Nero (42 f. 13-18), 
which related to Nero's persecution of 
the Christians ; and in 432, which at that date he 
knew only through Dillmann's Latin translation from 
the Ethiopic (*e duodecim in manus eius tradetur '), he 
found an allusion to the death of Peter in that reign. 

Harnack (АСА, ii. 1714-716) disputed this hypothesis, in- 
cluding that relating to Peter; Zeller (ZWT, 1896, p. 559-568) 
accepted the latter, but like Harnack put the date of composition 
much later than Clemen had done, and therefore denied its 
trustworthiness as regarded Peter. Clemen at a later date was 
able to report (Theot. Rundschau, 1901, р. 75) that Vernon 
Bartlet (Apostolic Age, 1900, р. 524) also had assigned Asc. Jes. 
313-421 to the last years of Nero, but at the same time took 
the opportunity to add, without further discussion, that he him- 
self no longer regarded that dating as probahle in view of the 
Greek text recently published by Grenfell and Hunt (4 herst 
Papyri, 1, 1900, 1-22). Charles, who makes use of this Greek text 
in his edition of Asc. Jes. (1900), holds that a hiatus in 434 ought 
to be filled by the insertion of eis and the clause interpreted as 
referring to Peter: ‘of the Twelve one will be delivered into 
his hands’ ([r]Gv 868exa [ctc] rats xepaiv атой [7]apaóo8r era. 
Harnack also gives his adhesion to this (SBA И”, 1900. p. 985 
Л), but adds that the value of the statement regarding Peter will 
depend upon its date, and this he prefers to assign rather to the 
first half of the third century, than to any time within the 
second (ACZ ii. 1574-577). 

(^) Charles, however, holds that Asc. Jes. 8138-418, 
‘the testament of Hezekiah,’ ought to be dated between 
88 and 100 A.D., not, as in APOCALYPTIC (above, col. 
230), between 5o and 80 A.D. According to him the 
question turns upon 413 (p. 30 f. ). 

Charles renders the Ethiopic version, here the only text 
available for us, as follows: * And many believers and saints, 
having seen Him for whom they were hoping, who was crucified, 
Jesus the Lord Christ [after that І, 1saiah, had seen Him who 
was crucified and ascended], and those also who were believers 
in Him—of these few in those days will be left as His servants, 
while they flee from desert to desert, awaiting the coming of the 
Beloved." Charles adds: * wesee that two classes of the faithful 
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are discriminated . . . believers who had seen Christ personally, 
and believers who had not. . . . Of the two classes our text 
declares that few will be left.’ As, however, the first class can- 
not well have survived into the second century, this passage 
must have been written before 100 A.D. On the other hand, it 
has to be remembered that this distinction of two classes could, 
if really intended, hardly be called a good one. The second 
class is spoken of as consisting simply of 'those who were 
believers in Him’; but the first class also consists of ‘ believers 
(and saints)! Thus it would hardly seem to have been the 
writer's intention to distinguish two classes. 

(c) In a private communication Charles now prefers 
to read: ‘and many believers and saints wo kad seen 
Him . . . and who also kept believing in Him,'etc. Ву 
this conjectural substitution of of for the öre which the 
Ethiopic translation presupposes 'all reference to a second 
class disappears.' Charles continues to maintain, how- 
ever, that the reference is to Jewish Christians who have 
personally known Jesus. But in this ease we are 
compelled to ask: Is the persecution of the last days 
really to be confined to these alone, and are they alone 
to look for the Messiah, and other Christians not? 
Besides, the text even as restored by Charles still contains 
a very disturbing tautology, ‘many believers and 
saints . who also kept believing in Him.’ 

Bousset (Antichrist, 1895, p. 87 /:) regards our passage as 
more largely interpolated than Charles does. But neither is his 
conjecture at all satisfying. As long as we hold by Charles’ 
text, Zeller’s interpretation remains the most probable one, that 
‘seeing’ means a knowledge of Christ possessed by all Christians 
and not merely by those who were eye-witnesses of his earthly 
life (cp Jn. 147 т Ја. 36 з Jn.11). On this interpretation 
however all necessity disappears for dating the passage before 
гоо A.D. There are signs of a later origin, such as, for 
example, the distinction of bishops from presbyters (MiNisTRY, 
88 46, 47, 54 4, c), which as matter of fact is clear in the mpea- 
Вутеро: kat mocueves of 324 (and also 829 according to the 
Ethiopic version), or the representation of the circumstances of 
the resurrection of Jesus (315-17), which, at least in so far as 
it names Michael (and Gabriel), goes heyond that of the gospel 
of Peter even (see RESURRECTION-N ARRATIVEs, $ 7 e). 

(d) Finally, it does not seem to have occurred to any 
one to ask whether or no the most important clause of 
al in the passage before us really belongs to the 
original text (434: ‘of the Twelve one will be delivered 
into his hands.’ Charles (pp. lxix-Ixxiii) has rightly 
perceived that it is not the living Nero who is regarded 
as Antichrist, but the dead one: in the form of Nero, 
we read in 424, Beliar (— Satan; 2 Cor. 615, and cp 
BrELIAL) will appear and will rule for 33 years, 
immediately after which will be the end of the world 
(45-18). Of this Nero it cannot be intended to say that 
Peter is to fall into his hands in the ycar 64 A.D. 
Except in this one clause—if indeed it is to be referred 
to Peter—the whole of the rest of the description is 
purely apocalyptic ; Christians will become godless 
(321-31), Веја will come in the form of Nero (42) and 
will persecute the plant which the twelve apostles of 
the Beloved have planted (Gk. ‘will plant’: $vrebeovaotr, 
430; as to this clause, cp below, e); he will work 
miracles, will cause himself to be worshipped as God, 
and will be cast into hell by the Lord (Christ?), who 
will come down from the seventh heaven (44-14). If 
in the middle of all this it is said of one of the twelve 
that he will fall into the hands of this Beliar (4 32), 
the one intended must, if the clause is to fit the context, 
be one who has survived the death of Nero. 

The only notorious instance which the readers could have 
found referred to in these purely allusive words would be that 
of John with his cup of poison and his bath of boiling oil (see 
Јонм, SON oF ZEBEDEE, 882) Yet it is not easy to see why 
this atrocity should be referred precisely to Beliar coming in the 
form of Nero. This Beliar is a purely apocalyptic form, whose 
deeds are with good reason described in quite general and 
indefinite terms, As real prophecy a prediction of any such 
detail would be not only bold but also out of keeping with the 
apocalyptic character of the representation of the time of the 
end ; as vaticinium ex eventu it is equally out of keeping ; and, 
besides, the martyrdom of John is not a historical fact but first 
came to be believed at so late a date after the time of the 
emperor under whom it is alleged to have occurred (Domitian is 
usually named) as to make it absolutely impossible that at the 
time of the writer this emperor should be spoken of as the last 


to reign before the end of the world or that a reign of no more 
than 34 years should be assigned to him. 


Thus it becomes in fact probable that it is Peter 
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rather than John who is intended. In that case, how- 
ever, the clause must be regarded asa gloss. Н is so 
regarded, it will be seen, not with the object of getting 
rid of a text that is inconvenient for the view of Peter's 
life taken in the present article, but purely for reasons 
affecting a right understanding of Ase. Jes. The 
deletion of the clause would be necessary even if it 
related not to Peter but to some other of the apostles 
who had suffered martyrdom under Nero. 

(e) There are two ways by which the extent of the 
gloss can be determined. 

If in the entire text the Antichrist is the subject, then it consists 
only of the above cited words in 434. 16, on the other hand, 
we should find ourselves constrained to understand the living 
Nero as being the subject of v. 3 (the subject according to v. 2, 
end, is ‘Who himself (even) this king,’ ogres аўто ó BaatAcUs 
obros), then the immediately following expression, v. за (^ will 
persecute the plant which the twelve apostles of the Beloved have 
planted’) must also be reckoned as belonging to the interpola- 
tion; for it is quite improhable that berween two utterances 
regarding Antichrist there should stand one relating to the living 
Nero who must nevertheless be dead before Antichrist comes 
forward in Nero's form. 

Why the clause should have been added by some 
ancient reader will become very intelligible if only we 
suppose such reader to have understood by Beliar the 
actual Nero—as was done at first by Clemen in 1896 f. 
It thus appears that Asc. Jes. cannot be adduced as an 
earlier witness for the belief of the martyrdom of l'eter 
under Nero than the documents dealt with in preceding 
sections. 

Contrariwise all the writings of an older date are 
profoundly silent on the subject of Peters Roman 

sojourn. A detailed examination of 
28 1 Clem c dec 

1 Clem. is at this point called for, partly 
on account of its fundamental importance, and partly 
because it is often taken in the other sense. 

(u) After having pointed to the instances in the 
OT in which jealousy and envy are seen to bave led 
to the most direful results, Clement proceeds: V. r. 
"ANN wa TO». — ápxaiev — bmoüevyuáruv — mavaoc- 
ucha, ёМХӨшмєў ёті тойз ёүүюта "yevouévovs AONN- 
rds AdBwuev THs 'yeveüs huv Ta yevvata йтодєгү- 
para. 2. Aù {оу kal POdvov oi géywro kal 
Sixardraror o TÜNoL. ёдиоҳӨтса» kal ws Üavárov HO\yoav. 
3. AdBwuev mpd бфӨбаХи@» Tuv rods ayabots dmocró- 
hous: 4. Пєтрох, bs did {Хоу Adixov ойу Eva ойде dvo 
AAAA mAelovas UmQveyke móvovs, Kal ойто papruphcas 
éropev0n els Tov ёфе№ӧшєроу тото» тїз OdENS. 5. Au 
CjNov xal ёру Пайлоз bromovijs BpaBetov edetev’ 6. 
émrákis дєсий форётаѕ, pryaderOels, N0ao0cis, kT)pv£ 
yeviuevos ëv тє тї йуатоћ№ kal év TH Stover, Td yev- 
vatov THs miaTecs айтой kMéos £XaBev: 7. dikarootvny 
diddtas 8№оу тб» kócqov, kal ёті TÒ Tépua THs Üvcecs 
&A8Gv kal papruphoas ёті Tey iryovuévwv, otros ATNA- 
Adyn той кӧсшоо kal eis Tov äyiov rómov ropen, 
ùrouovis "yevópevos péyiotos UVmoypappuós. VI. т. 
'Тофто Tots dvdpdow dciws moNrevaaguévots cuvnbpoicdy 
moù mhlos éxNexTGv, otrwes morais aiklars Kal 
Васбро did [fos табдитєѕ úmóðeryua KANNETOV 
éyévovro év piv. 2. Mà (os дох деса: "yvvaikes 
Aavaties kal Alpkan, аѓкісиата dewd kal ávócia 
табойўтол, ёті rov rhs mlorews BéBatov Opóuov каттр- 
тта kal ÉNafor yépas *yevvatov al йсӨєуєіѕ T сфати. 

(51) ‘But, not to dwell on the ancient examples, let us come 
to those champions who lived nearest ourselves. Let us take the 
noble examples of our own generation. (2) By reason of 
jealousy and envy the greatest and most righteous pillars were 
persecuted, and contended even unto death. (3) Let us set before 
our eyes the good apostles; (4) Peter, who by reason of un- 
righteous jealousy endured not one nor two but many labours, 
and thus having borne his testimony went to his due place of 
glory. (5) By reason of jealousy and strife Paul showed the 
reward of patient endnrance. (6) After that he had been seven 
times in bonds, had been driven into exile, had been stoned, 
had preached in the East and in the West, he won the nohle 
renown of his faith; (7) having taught righteousness to the 


whole world and having come to the limit of the West and 


having borne his testimony before the rulers, he thus departed 
from the world and went unto the holy place, having become 
a very great example of patient endurance. (61) Unto these 
men of holy lives was gathered a vast multitude of elect ones 


who, suffering by reason of jealousy many indignities and 
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tortures, became a most admirable example among us. (2) Ву 
reason of jealousy women being persecuted as Danaids and 
Dircæ, after that they had suffered cruel and unholy insults, 
safely reached the goal in the race of faith and received a noble 
reward, feeble though they were in body.' 

(^) The word paprupjoas applied to Paul (57) will 
be most fittingly interpreted as meaning, not ‘having 
suffered martyrdom’ (his death is indicated rather by 
the words атулћаут той кӧсиои) but rather ‘having 
borne (oral) testimony’ or, at most, ‘having suffered 
tortures.’ In the case of Peter, however (54), the first 
of these two renderings does not fit well: for ойто 
uaprvpjcas seems intended to convey ‘after that he 
had borne testimony’ by the ‘labours’ (тодо) just 
mentioned. These, however, extend over his whole 
life as an apostle. That precisely his death was 
occasioned by some such ‘labour’ and thus was a 
martyrdom is not expressly said and therefore might 
be disputed. Still, since Peter 1s here cited as an 
instance of how the greatest ‘ pillars' ‘contended even 
unto death’ we refrain from doing so. 

(c) In like manner it will be well to concede that 
‘among us’ (éy naiv} in 61 does not mean ‘among us 
Christians'— which would be tolerably vague— but 
‘among us Romans.’ The reference is to the victims of 
the Neronian persecution (62) who were made use of for 
the presentation of mythological pieces. Still when it is 
said of the Neronian martyrs in Rome that they were 
gathered together with Peter and Paul, we are by no 
means to draw it as a necessary inference that Peter 
and Paul also died in Rome. ‘Fo ‘was gathered’ 
(guvnðpoicðn) in 61 what we ought rather to supply 
will be ‘to the due place of glory ' (eis тои d@ecAduevov 
rémov Ths Sséys) or ‘to the holy place’ (eis тӧу бугом 
romwov) of 547. Thus the common meeting- place 
referred to isnot Rome but heaven, and accordingly the 
present passage says nothing as to the place of death. 

(d) Neither in 51 does the author give any reason to 
suppose that he is thinking of all as having one and the 
same place of death. ‘Phe oneness that unites those 
about to be mentioned and separates them from those 
who have been mentioned already is characterised as a 
oneness of time only: ‘who lived nearest . our own 
generation’ (rolséyyiora yevoudvous. . . THs-yeveds huar). 

(e) As the writer is at Rome, by the ‘limit of the 
west’ (répua ris д0сєшѕ, 57) to which Paul came it 
would seem as if Spain must be meant. The fact, 
however, of a journey of Paul to Spain is, if the present 
passage be left out of account, nowhere asserted before 
the fourth century except in the Muratorian fragment 
(72. 38, 39) and in the pre-Catholic Acta Petri (see 
below, $ 332), and in view of the silence of the other 
witnesses is very much exposed to the suspicion of 
being merely an inference from Rom. 1524 28, where 
Paul expresses the intention of extending his journey 
from Rome to Spain. Eusebius (ZZ ii. 222) speaks of 
a missionary activity of Paul after the captivity spoken 
of in Acts2830f, but does not say where, and adds 
that thereafter Paul came once more to Rome and 
suffered martyrdom there. In the immediately follow- 
ing context (223-8) he refers the ‘first hearing’ (mporn 
dToXoyía) of 2 Tim. 416 to the first Roman captivity. 
Here too, in view of the silence of other witnesses, 
there arises inevitably a strong suspicion that the dis- 
crimin ition of two captivities may have been suggested 
by this passage merely, whilst nevertheless por» 
атоћотуѓа in the nature of things ought to mean merely 
a first ‘appearance’ or ‘hearing’ as distinct from a 
second in the course of the same captivity, since the 
whole passage 49-18 is speaking of the details of a 
single captivity. For this inference not Eusebius but 
some one who preceded him must be held responsible ; 
he himself introduces the whole story with a Adyos éxec 
(‘the story goes’). If, however, Eusebius, who elsewhere 
puts forth so much that is false with the greatest assurance, 
here uses so cautious an expression as this, the matter, 
we may rest assured, is questionable in the highest degree. 
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Harnack (A CL ii. 1 2394) characterises the liberation of Paul 
from his first Roman captivity (and the jonrney to Spain) as an 
‘assured fact’ (gesicherte Thatsache). His reasons are—apart 
from то répua ts úgews here—certain genuine fragments of 
Paul preserved in the Pastoral Epistles (2 Fim. 1 15-18 4 9-21 
Tit. 312), for which one can find no room 1n the earlier life of 
Paul (^ very precarious hypothesis, to say the least) and also 
chronological considerations according to which the first captivity 
came to an end in 59 A.D. whilst the martyrdom of Paul in the 
Neronian persecution (July, 64 A.D.) is an ‘ascertained fact.’ 
This last fact has no other ‘secure’ basis on which to rest than 
Harnack's interpretation of our present passage in 1 Clem. and 
the ‘definite pieces of information’ (ACZ ii. 1 уто) referred to 
above (8 254) of which Harnack himself wrote not so very long 
ago (on 1 Clem.54: 1876): 'posteriore tempore auctores 
martyrii Petri vel itineris Romani, quorum testimonium nullius 
fere pretii est, sunt Dionysius Corinthius, Gajus Romanus, . , . 
lrenzus,' etc. If these testimonies are of hardly any value with 
reference to Peter it is difficult to see that they are entitled to 
much confidence in what they say about Paul,—so far at least 
as the persons of the witnesses are concerned. The reckoning, 
however, which is suggested alternatively for adoption under 
CHRONOLOGY, $8 64-80, according to which the first Roman 
captivity ends in 59 A.D., Harnack is able to maintain (238) 
only at the cost of assuming that Tacitus is wrong by a year as 
to the age of the imperial prince Britannicus. Spitta (Zur 
Gesch. и. Lit. d. Urchristenth, i. [1893] 1-108 iii. 1 [1900] 
postulates the liberation of Paul from his two-years’ Roman 
captivity in the interests of a very bold division of the Epistle 
to the Romans into two separate epistles, the first of which was 
written by Paul before, and the second (12 1-15 7 16 1-20) after, 
his first sojourn in Rome. Conservative theology with almost 
complete unanimity postulates this liberation in the interests of 
the genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles. In that case, however, 
the journey into Spain is only an embarrassment, as the Epistles 
in question presuppose rather fresh journeys of the apostle in 
the East (1 n 133147: 413 Tit.15 3 12): but these in turn 
are excluded by Acts 2025 (‘E know that ye all. . . shall see 
my face no more’), a saying which the author, even if it had 
reached him Ьу tradition asa genuine utterance of Paul, would 
certainly have altered or omitted if it had not come true. 

(/) The expression ‘the limit of the west' (тд тёрд@ 
THs dicews) itself would necessarily denote Spain only 
on the assumption that it cannot be taken otherwise 
than in a purely geographical sense. Since Paul, 
however, is the subject of the sentence, the writer can 
very possibly have meant a point that was for Aim the 
westward limit of his activities, 1n which case there is 
no longer any necessity to hold that Spain—otherwise 
so poorly attested as a field of Paul's activities —is 
meant. The writer, indeed, had he been very anxious 
to make it quite clear that Rome апа Rome alone was 
intended, could have added ‘his’ (atvod) to ‘limit’ 
(répua); but it so happens that it is good Greek 
precisely to refrain from doing so. The passage is as 
every one sees highly rhetorical in character. 

This being so it could surprise no one if the author, although 
himself a Roman, with Pauls starting-point in mind, calls 
Rome ‘the limit of the west,’ just as in Acts1347 it is called 
‘the uttermost part of the earth’ (émxarov ттс y5s), and just as 
in Ps. Sal. (17 14 [12]) Pompeius sends his captive Jews ‘as far 
as the west' (€ws єтї dvoueov) or as Ignatius (ad. Aon. 2 2) is 
transported ‘to west from east’ (eis бушу ато агатоАтс). In 1 
Clem. itself ‘ east and west’ (avaroAy xai дустис) are used shortly 
before (56) as geographical indications of the range of Paul's 
activities, but from this it by no means follows that ‘the limit of 
the west’ must here he taken in an absolute sense and without 
any reference to the apostle's point of departure. In 1 Clem. 57 
‘having taught righteousness unto the whole world ' (dtxatogvimy 
Satas оАо rov kóoj.ov) only repeats what was expressed in the 
preceding clause by ‘having preached in the east and in the 
west’ (ктроё yevóuevos čv тє TH аратоАђ каї ё rfj ёсе.) and 
similarly the phrase immediately following this last ‘won the 
noble renown which was the reward of his faith ' (ro yevratov mhs 
TG Te аўто? кАєос éAaBev) gives already a hint of his martyrdom 
which is more fully described in the succeeding section. Thus 
it is entirely in accordance with the structure of the whole 
writing if by ‘having come to the limit of the west’ nothing 
new is intended but only a renewed reference to the apostle’s 
sojourn in Rome. Another important point is that none of the 
church fathers has found Spain in our present passage ; other- 
wise Eusebius at least would not have left unnamed the place 
where Paul was believed to have laboured between his first and 
his second captivity, and the others would not have kept 
complete silence as to his liberation from the first. 

(g) If on the other hand Spain were meant it would 
in that case become almost necessary to understand by 
the rulers (ўуобиєиог) before whom Paul bore his 
testimony the Spanish civil authorities. There is not a 
single tradition, however, in favour of Spain as the 
place of Paul's martyrdom. That Rome was the place 


is nowhere doubted. The rulers (7yovmevot) can, 
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according to the usage of т Clem. (see MINISTRY, 
8 474, middle), mean any high political authority ; but 
if Rome is referred to, the emperor and his advisers will 
be meant. 

(4) We now come to the most important point— 
which is, that the entire passage before us is designed 
to set forth a parallel between Peter and Paul. ‘Thus 
it becomes necessary to pay special attention to the 
points in which the parallel is not carried out. Now, 
at the very outset, we notice that the sufferings of 
Paul in the service of the gospel are much more fully 
particularised than those of Peter. We may be certain 
that the author would have been equally detailed in 
the case of Peter had this been in his power. Is it 
possible that in Rome so little that is definite should 
have been known if he had actually died there? In 
the case of Peter, further, no parallel at all to Paul's 
'coming to the limit of the west' and his 'bearing 
testimony before the rulers’ is offered. Had it been 
Spain that was in question, we should not have wondered 
to find that the same things could not be said of Peter as 
of Paul; but from what has bcen said in the foregoing 
paragraphs of this section, it will be seen that it is with 
Rome that we are dealing, and in this case it naturally 
becomes a point of great importance to notice that 
what is said is said of Paul alone. Yet, even if ‘the 
limit of the west' were to be taken as meaning Spain, 
we should still have to reckon with the fact that the 
author of the epistle was not in a position to say of 
Peter that he had borne testimony ‘ before the rulers.’ 
Even should ‘the rulers’ denote, not the emperor and 
his advisers but some other high authority, it is clear 
that the author knew nothing of any ‘witnessing’ 
(uaprvpetv) of Peter before such an authority. How 
willingly would he not have adduced it had any such 
tradition been within his reach ! 
cven before Paul. The phrase ‘rulers,’ however, 
makes it still more clear than does ‘limit of the west,’ 
that as regards Paul both must be sought in Rome. 
This being so, the fact that only of Paul is it said that 
he was ‘a preacher in the east and in the west’ (кри 
ëv тє т] ёратоМ Kal év TH бїтє.) acquires а new signifi- 
cance. ln short, this writer was ignorant, not only of 
any ‘witnessing’ (uaprvpetv) before the authorities (in 
Rome) on Peter's part, but also of any missionary 
activity of his at all in the west ; yet he wrote in Rome 
about 93-97 A.D. (at latest, but not probably, about 
120 A.D. See GALATIANS, § 9 [but ep also OLD- 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, $ 26]). 

(¢) This conclusion, however clear in itself, is often 
resisted on the ground that no other place than Rome 
is ever mentioned in tradition as the scene of Peter's 
martydom, and that it would be too extraordinary if 
Clement, while knowing the fact of Peter's martyrdom, 
should be ignorant of the place of it. But neither 
objection is conelusive. 


_If, let us suppose, Peter had perished while travelling in а 
distant land, at some obscure place, not as the result of ordinary 
process of law, but perhaps in some popular tumult, and if also 
such companions as he may have had perished along with him, 
then information of his death could reach his fellow-Christians 
only by report ; and if, even at a later date, no Christian church 
arose at the place where it occurred, no local tradition as to his 
end had any chance of surviving. Let us only suppose, for 
example, that Paul had died of the stoning at Lystra (Acts 
1419) or of that with which he was threatened at Iconium (14 5), 
and either was unaccompanied, or was accompanied even in 
death—what should we, what could Clement—have known as 
to the place of his death? Yet, indeed, there is no need for 
supposing such an extreme case as this. It is very conceivahle 
that Clement actually did know the place of Peter's death, and 
yetdid not name it because this was not required for his 
purpose. In the case of Paul he does not judge it in the least 
Important to name the place; all he thinks worth com- 
memorating is that his appearance was made before the ‘rulers’ 
Gryovpevo.), and in this way only indirectly do we learn the 
locality. ‘That of Peter's death he could pass over all the more 
easily because he could take it for granted that his readers at 
Corinth knew it just as well as himself. Ir must not be for- 
gotten that his object is not to tell them anything new, but to 
draw profitable exhortation for them from known facts, 


(&) It is therefore quite useless to conjecture that Peter 
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and Paul alone are selected out of the number of the 
apostles (notwithstanding that James the son of Zebedee 
might also have been mentioned: Acts122), only 
because they were specially well known in Rome. 
Куеп if this were the reason, it still would be no proof 
of Peter's having ever been in Rome: even without 
this he was famous enough. What is more to the 
point is that both apostles were known in Corinth—in 
a general way as well known as at Ronie—and over 
and above this in a special manner, because the church 
there had been founded by the one, whilst the other 
had been chosen by a party there as its head (1 Cor, 
] 12 322). 

(/) If Peter's death was not at Rome, then neither 
was it during the Neronian persecution, which so far as 
we know did not extend beyond that eity. Even if it 
had so extended, however, Peter could not be regarded 
as one of its victims, aceording to the passage now 
under diseussion, for in the provinees the persecution 
would naturally break out later than in Rome, whilst 
Peter and Paul, aecording to the order followed, and 
the ‘gathering’ (cvvg0poíc689) of 61, preeeded the great 
multitude of Nero's martyrs. H they died in Rome we 
should have to think of this as happening immediately 
on the outbreak of the persecution. This, however, as 
we have seen, does not apply to Peter ; and even in the 
case of Paul we have no right to assume it, although he 
did die in Rome. 

The prevailing opinion, that if it was in 64 A.D., it was in 
consequence of the Neronian persecution that Paul was con- 
demned to death, is very rash, The judicial procedure of Rome 
was not so utterly arbitrary as would be implied were it true 
that a prisoner who was kept day and night chained to a soldier 
should be found guilty of fire-raising, or of incitation thereto. 
The process against Paul followed its own course. That in the 
general hostility to Christians it was hurried on is likely enough, 
but hardly so rapidly that Paul should have preceded the great 
bulk of the Neronian martyrs. 

At a date subsequent also to that of т Clem. we 
find allusions to the martyrdom of Peter, but without 

29. Other mention of the place. | (а) ш is not 

: certain, it is true, whether Ја. 1836 
mentions of | ; COR. : 
elongs to this category. When Jesus 
martyrdom : ‘Whither 1 go tho st t 
with place a EL g ` canst no 
unspecified. ollow me now' he means lis going to 
heaven, as is elear from 734 821 (to 
both of which passages express reference is made in 
1333); and that it is into heaven that Peter is to follow 
him has its parallel in 1724. Nevertheless, it is open 
to us to understand also that the manner of the enter- 
ing into heaven, that is, the manner of death, is to be 
the same for Peter as for Jesus. 1837 may contain an 
allusion to this when Peter says ‘1 will lay down my 
life for thee." It would be quite in keeping were we to 
understand the words of Jesus as meaning: ' Thou canst 
not follow me in this manner now, but later thou shalt 
be able.’ Тһе question, therefore, comes to be whether 
the writer already knew of the martyrdom of Peter. 
On the assumption that the martyrdom is historical, it 
is very probable that he did. But even if it was 
legendary, the author, who wrote about 132-140 A.D., 
could very easily have heard about it. ‘The question, 
however, whether he thought of the death of Peter 
as having happened in Rome, will depend for its answer 
on our determination ofthe date at which this opinion 
arose. He himself gives no indication. 

(2) Jn.21, the addition of a later hand ($ 22c), 
certainly speaks of the martyrdom ; whether at Коше 
or no is a question to be decided in the same manner 
as in а. 

(c) 2 Pet. 114 refers back to ]n.21:18/. Nowhere 
else, so far as we know, did Jesus say to Peter that 
‘the putting off of his tabernacle cometh swiftly,’ and 
in view of the late date of 2 Pet. (see $ 24a) its author's 
aequaintance with Jn.21 is very possible, as also his 
acquaintance with the tradition that Peter had suffered 
martyrdom in Rome. 

(d) In the Muratorian fragment the passio Petre 
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is referred to in А 37, and that, according to the almost 
universally accepted restoration of the text ('semota 
passione Petri evidenter declarat '), as one of the events 
by his silence as to which the writer of Acts makes 
it clear that he has incorporated in his book only such 
occurrences as had happened in his presence. Thus 
here also the martyrdom of Peter is regarded as a known 
event, and can very easily have been conceived of by 
the author (who wrote between 170 and 200 A.D.) as 
having happened in Rome. Only, as he says nothing 
as to this, the passage before us is not any more decisive 
on the question in hand, than the other three which 
have been already considered. 

(e) In Rev. 1820 (‘ rejoice over her, thou heaven, and 
ye saints, and ye apostles, and ye prophets ') the apostles 
seem to be thought of as in heaven, and must therefore, 
according to 69-11, have been thought of as martyrs. 
We may be certain, however, that not all the twelve 
apostles became martyrs, not to speak of the saints and 
Christian prophets of whom this would equally hold 
good. The passage is thus too exaggerated to justify 
us in inferring the martyrdom of Peter with certainty. 

(7) In Macarius Magnes (-tpfocrit, 322; about 400 
A.D.) the heathen with whom he is in controversy says 
that Peter made a disgraceful escape from prison in 
Jerusalem (Acts125-r9), and was afterwards crucified 
after having been able to carry out the command of 
Jesus, ‘feed my lambs’ (Јп. 2115), for only a few 
months. Harnack (7/2, 1902, 604) will have it that 
this heathen was Porphyry, the learned opponent of the 
Christians in Rome (00. A.D. 304) and that what he 
says regarding the few months and the death by 
crucifixion has reference to Rome (in 44 the same 
opponent of Macarius mentions the beheading of Paul 
in Rome, and thereafter, without specifying the place, 
the crucifixion of Peter) and is drawn from satisfactory 
Roman tradition, Carl Schmidt (below $ 49), 167-171, 
observes, however, and with justice, that in Porphyry's 
time Peter's twenty-five years' sojourn in Rome had long 
been a recognised belief (so also Harnack himself; above, 
§ 26[/]), and on this ground supposes that Porphyry 
is drawing from the Acta Petri, according to which Peter 
arrives in Rome and dies in the interval between Paul's 
departure from Rome and his return; and in fact the 
divine prediction of the death of Panl in Rome (below, 
$ 334) is the answer to the request of his followers that 
he (Paul) should not absent himself from Rome for 
more than a year. 

АП the more important in our present investigation 
are those writings which are silent upon the sojourn in 
Rome, and, so far as thev were written 
after 64 A.D., also upon the martyrdom 
of Peter, although some such reference 
might have been expected in them. ìt 
the same time, this does not hold good of 
all of them in an equal degree. 

(z) The Epistle to the Romans excludes with the 
utmost decisiveness the idea that at the time of its 
composition Peter was in Rome, or even without 
staving in Rome was exercising any sort of super- 
vision over the church there. Had it been otherwise, 
Paul would most certainly have referred to the fact. 
He is at very great pains to indicate his right to labour 
in Rome. We may not here refer to his arrangement 
with the three ' pillar' apostles at the council of Jeru- 
salem (Gal. 29: ‘vou to the Jews, we to the Gentiles’) ; 
for this arrangement not onlv was capable of various 
interpretations, but had also shown itself to be un- 
workable (CouxciL, $ 9). The practice of the Judaists, 
however, who forced their way into the ehurches founded 
by Paul and sought to turn them against him, had led 
him to formulate another principle bv which division of 
labour in the mission field might be regulated —this, 
namely, that no missionary ought to invade the field 
once taken possession of by another (‘not to glory in 
other men's labours’; 2 Сог. 1015 A). When, how- 
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ever, he excuses and justifies his intention of visiting 
Kome, notwithstanding this principle, he always does so, 
15-15 1520-29, as towards the church, whilst if Peter had 
been its head he ought to have done so in the first 
instance as towards him, 

On the assumption that 1520-24, along with the whole, or 
parts, of chap. 15 (and 16) comes from a later time, it has 
sometimes been thought possible that here already the opinion 
of Peter's hishopric e Rome is presupposed, ‘The expressions, 
however, are worded so generally that any such conjecture does 
not admit of verification, even when the late date of the section 
is assumed. 

(^) The Epistle to the Philippians, which according 
to 113 422 was very probably written in Rome, makes 
no mention of Peter. ‘True, Paul had not exactly any 
urgent occasion to mention him in this particular epistle. 
Nevertheless, one may hazard a conjecture that 1 15-18 
would have been somewhat less sharply worded had 
Peter been then at the head of the church in Rome 
(the still sharper passage 32-6 does not come into 
account here, as in all probability it is directed, not 
against Jewish Christians as 115-18 is, but against non- 
Christian Jews, and, in fact, against Jews of this class 
in Philippi). 

(c) If the Epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians 
were written during the captivity in Caesarea, they do 
not need to be referred to here. On the assumption of 
their genuineness, however, it is equally possible that 
they may have been written from Rome. In that case, 
however, the apostle had no more pressing occasion, so 
far as his correspondents were concerned, for mentioning 
Peter (on the supposition that he also was at Rome) 
than he had in writing to the Philippians (the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, if we are to maintain its genuineness, 
we must necessarily regard as a circular writing). lf, 
on the other hand, these epistles are not genuine but 
really date from the period of Gnosticism between тоо 
and 130 (see MINISTRY, § 25a, n.), it has to be noticed 
that in Col. 410 there is a greeting from Mark who is 
held to have been the interpreter of Peter, yet none 
from Peter himself. We cannot, nevertheless, securely 
infer from this that the Roman sojourn of Peter was 
unknown to this writer. 

Not only does he not say that the epistle which he is writing 
under Paul's name is meant to be taken as having been written 
from Rome (the place of composition remains obscure); the 
absence of mention of Peter can also have its explanation in rhe 
fact that the writer cared only for Paul, not for Peter, and that 
he therefore introduced into his letter greetings only from such 
persons as, like Mark, had been fellow-labourers with Paul 
(unless, indeed, the list of greetings in 410-15 be a genuine 
fragment of Paul, for the details of which we must not hold the 
post-apostolic author of the whole epistle responsible). 

The case of the Epistle to the Ephesians is similar, 
It too says nothing regarding its place of composition. 
In presence of the great interest it expresses in the unity 
of the church, and especially in the complete fusion of 
Jewish and Gentile Christians (122 f. 43-6 2 11-22, etc.), 
there was, in point of fact, an opportunity for allusion 
to the conimon activities of Paul and Peter. But as it 
avoids personal matters almost entirely, and designates 
the apostles and NT prophets in general as the founda- 
tion of the church and as holy (22035), we cannot 
venture on any far-reaching inferences from the absence 
of any mention of Peter, and in particular must not 
infer with confidence that the author knew nothing of 
Peter's Roman sojourn. 

(d) The second Epistle to Timothy is expressly dated 
from the captivity in Rome (1816 / 29), and names Mark 
along with other missionary companions of Paul (411), 
although perhaps (just as with Colossians) in a genuine 
fragment of Paul. Some mention of Peter (if his 
Roman sojourn was already known) would have been 
appropriate alike in the case of the genuineness of the 
epistle and in that of its spuriousness, but cannot be 
expected with certainty even on the latter alternative— 
which is certainly the one to be chosen (see MINISTRY, $ 54 
[cp also Timorny, ii. $ 16])—since 2 Tim. unreservedly 
declares itself to be a ' Pauline' writing and an instruction 
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addressed to a disciple of the apostle, and sees the 
unity of the church in its doctrine and organisation, 
not in what can be said about the persons of its 
founders. 

(e) In Acts one of the main objects is to draw a 
parallel between Peter and Paul (see AcTs, 8 4). A 
joint activity of the two in Rome would have been the 
best crown which the author could possibly have given 
to this work. Indeed, even without the contempor- 
aneous presence of Paul, the arrival in the metropolis 
of the world of Peter, who with Paul passes as the real 
originator of missions to the Gentiles (101-11 18 157-11), 
must have seemed equally important with that of Paul, 
which is even made the subject of repeated predictions 
(1921 2311). If Peter is to be held to have come to 
Rome nevertheless, this is conceivable only as having 
happened after Paul’s death, which the author did not 
wish to refer to for political reasons (see ACTS, § 5 i.), 
or on the supposition that the meeting of the two was a 
hostile one, and therefore will have been passed over by 
the author in the same silence with which he passed 
over the encounter at Antioch (Gal. 211-21). As for 
this latter supposition, however, it is surely an odd 
procedure to excogitate a possibility, in order, thereby, 
to support a tradition which declares precisely the 
opposite of the possibility supposed—namely, a har- 
monious co-operation between the two apostles. If 
we disregard this attempt, we must infer that in the 
author's time, that is to say, somewhere between 105 
(110) and 130 (see ACTS, $ 16), nothing was known of 
a contemporary activity of the two apostles in Rome. 
On the other hand, there remains the possibility that 
Peter arrrived in Rome after the death of Paul; only, 
neither is this vouched for by any tradition. 

(f) The Shepherd of Hermas, which was written in 
Rome about 140 A.D., makes no mention of Peter. 
Nor yet, it must be added, of Paul. A book of so 
apocalvptie a character is, in facet, not to be supposed to 
concern itself with personal details from a past time. 
It is worthy of note that the rock (and the doors) of 
the tower which represents the church, are interpreted 
as meaning the Son of God (Sim. ix. 121, in agreement 
with 1 Cor. 104 and Jn. 1079). ‘This, however, proves 
only that the author was still unacquainted with Mt. 
16:8—or that he has not allowed himself to be intlu- 
enced by it. 

(у) АП the more eloquent is the silence of Justin 
Martyr, who wrote in Rome about 152, as to the Roman 
sojourn of Peter. He has much to sav regarding the 
sojourn there of Simon Magus, but nothing of Peter's 
polemie against him, of which we are to hear so much 
by and by ($$ 33. 34, 40а). 

(4) Papias (ap. Eus. /7£ iii. 8915) reports, as one of 
the communications of ‘ the presbyter,’ that Mark accom- 
panied Peter as interpreter ; but it is very rash to assume 
that in making this statement Papias had Rome in his 
mind (see MARK, eol. 2939, n. 1). 1f Papias wrote late 
enough he could have heard of the presence of Peter 
there ; but of this he in point of fact says nothing. In 
particular, the agreement of Papias with the statement 
about Mark which Eusebius (2/47 ii. 152; cp GOSPELS, 
$ 804) records has to be taken merely in accordance 
with the words cited in the other passage and by no 
means to be extended to everything which Eusebius 
introduces here with a ‘they say’ (pasiv), and whieh, by 
the connection with ii. 145 /., must in fact be interpreted 
as referring to Rome ($254). Still more certainly wrong 
would it be to extend the agreement of Papias also to 
what follows in ii.152 after the mention of his name, 
where we read ‘it is said’ ($acív) that Peter in his First 
Epistle means Rome by ‘ Babylon.’ 

(2) Ignatius writes to the Romans (43): ‘I do not 
enjoin you, as Peter and Paul did’ (ойу ws Пєтроѕ kal 
llaóXos dtardcocoua vyty). If this was in 170-180 A.D. 
(see MINISTRY, § 53, 2-2), we might suppose the phrase 
quoted to rest on the assumption that Peter and Paul 
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had personally laid their oral injunctions upon the 
Roman church, since, so far as written precepts are 
concerned, this could be said only of Paul, not of Peter. 
When Ignatius is addressing other churches he expresses 
the same thought without mention of Peter and Paul 
(ad Eph.31, ad Trail. 33). Nevertheless we cannot 
positively affirm that the expression in the Epistle of 
Ignatius to the Romans inherently, and thus even if 
written at an earlier date, contains the presupposition 
that Peter had once personally visited Rome. As what 
he means to say is simply, ‘I do not address myself to 
you as one having authority, it was very natural to 
mention by way of example two famous names that did 
carry authority, even if they had not personally quite 
equal importance for the readers. 

(£) x Pet. may here be noticed by way of appendix. 
Whether it is relevant to the discussion will depend on 
our interpretation of it, and this we are not yet able to 
settle (cp $ 42). Babylon is in the Apocalypse ‘the 
great city ' (Rev. 1810 21), ‘ the mother of the harlots and 
of the abominations of the earth, drunken with the blood 
of the saints, ruling over the kings cf the earth, sitting 
upon seven hills’ (175. 18 9)—in other words, Rome. 
It is certain, however, that no such mysterious name 
could have been bestowed upon the world-metropolis 
before the beginning of the Neronian persecution, and 
we may conjecture that it first owed its currency among 
Christians to the Apoealypse itself. Should x Pet., there- 
fore, have been written before, or at the beginning of, the 
Neronian persecution, we may conclude either that the 
writer could not possibly have intended Rome by Babylon 
or at least that in referring to it by this name he could 
not count upon being understood. ‘This he could do, if 
he wrote at a later date. But this possibility by no means 
excludes the other, that he may have meant the literal 
Babylon on the Euphrates. 


That this city was at that date wholly uninhabited rests upon 
a too literal understanding of Pausanias (viii. 33 3 [cp 1. 163]): 
о?ёє те Ùv ei uh Teixos, ‘nothing is left but the walls’) and 
Pliny (ÆN vi. 26 [30] 122): ‘ad solitudinem rediit.’ Cp Lucian, 
Charon, 23: ‘Yonder is Babylon, the city with tbe noble 
towers, the city of vast compass; but soon it 100, like Nineveh, 
will be sought for in vain.’ According to Strabo (xvi.15, p. 
738 or 1073) the city was only 'desert for the most part' 
(ёртиоѕ ў moààń); according to Diodorus (ii. 9 9) a small portion 
was inhabited. To understand rightly what is meant one must 
bear in mind the enormous compass (360-385 stadia, some 4o m.) 
of the city according to Diodorus (ii. 73) and Strabo (Zc.). 
Under Claudius the hatred of the Babylonians compelled the 
Jews in Babylon to take refuge in Seleucia; but there also their 
arrival stirred up fresh hatred and they were put to death to the 
number of more than 50,000 (Jos. «fz. xvin. 988 /., $$ 371-376). 

Before entering upon the difficult field of the apocryphal 
literature it will be convenient to sum up the results of 
the preceding discussions of passages 
in the NT and the fathers. 

(a) A twenty-five years’ sojourn of 
Peter in Rome is out of the question. Romans and Acts 
are decisive against it ($ 30 a, e). Further, the manner 
in which Peter's presence in Jerusalem as a resident is 
taken for granted in Acts 15 and Gal. 21-10 in connection 
with the Council of Jerusalem, as also in Gal. 211-21 in 
connection with his subsequent visit to Antioch, cannot 
be satisfactorily explained by the favourite theory of pro- 
longed interruptions of his Roman sojourn. 

(2) As Rom., Acts (and Phil.) show ($ 30 a, 2, e), Peter 
had never been at Rome at all at any date before or during 
Paul's sojourn there. 

(c) Peter's bishopric in Rome ($ 26g, 4) is excluded 
by the fact that throughout the first century and indeed 
even down to the time of Hermas (about 140 A. D.), and 
particularly in Rome, no such thing as monarchical 
episcopacy existed at all (see MINISTRY, $$ 46 2, 47), as 
also by this, that according to Gal. 29 Peter's wish was 
to associate only with Jews and Jewish Christians, and 
according to vz.:1-21 he was not in a position to take 
any tenable place in a mixed community. As bishop 
of the mixed community in Rome he would have been 
exposed to the same difficulties as in Antioch, and would 
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soon have made himself as impossible in the one place 
as in the other. 

(d) The theory also, that along with the other original 
apostles Peter remained for twelve years in Jerusalem 
and thereafter set out on missionary journeys is false, 
not only because it leads chronologically to а displace- 
ment of the Neronian persecution (bringing it down to 
67 A.D. ; see 8 26 e)—an error which would admit of 
rectification by a curtailment of the twenty-five Roman 
years—bnt also because it presupposes that the original 
apostles, contrary to Gal. 29, had earried on missions to 
the Gentiles. ‘he twelve years, however, are themselves 
open to suspicion, not merely because twelve is a sacred 
number, but also because it could be easily arrived at 
by compntation from Acts 123 17-24. Herod Agrippa I. 
died in 44 A. D. ; shortly before, after his liberation from 
prison, Peter left Jerusalem. ‘Thus it was possible to 
arrive at a sojourn of twelve years in Jerusalem for Peter 
in the first instance, and then, schematically, to extend 
the same determination of time to all the rest of the 
original apostles. 

(e) Of all the spheres of activity assigned by tradition 
to Peter outside of Palestine, the only one that deserves 
serious consideration along with Home is Babylonia 
($24) In virtue of its large Jewish population Baby- 
lonia was very well suited to be a mission field for the 
apostle, and in a certain view of the passage is also pre- 
supposed to have been so in т Pet. 513 (33 304, 42, 43). 

(/) Clement of Rome, incomparably the most im- 
portant witness ($ 28), is decisively against a Roman 
sojourn of Peter. AH that can be deduced from him is— 
not indeed as anything certainly attested but yet as some- 
thing which need not be gainsaid—only Peter's martry- 
dom, but outside of Rome and away from the western 
world altogether. Nor are we carried any further by 
the notices of his martyrdom enumerated in $ 29 where 
no place is specified. 

(g) 1f Peter suffered martyrdom it by no menns follows 
from this mere fact, as Harnack represents the matter 
(ACZ її. 1710), that the martyrdom was in Rome. 

We cannot even assent to Harnack's first sentence as certain, 
*if the fact of the martyrdom was at that time notorious, the 
place of it was also known’ (sve $ 287) ; and his second sentence, 
* but never has anv other church than the Roman laid claim to 
the martyrdom of Peter,' loses its demonstrative force as soon 
as the event is for a moment supposed to have happened at a 
place where, during, say, the next hundred years, no Christian 
church existed, The assumption is often imade that for the 
martyrdom of any apostle a Christian persecution, or at least 
some formal process against the individual martyr, was requisite. 
Surely it would be well to remember 2 Cor. 11 12:5 S once I was 
stoned . . . in perils from my countrymen, in perils from the 
Gentiles.” Ata place where an apostle had died in this manner 
memory of the occurrence would naturally be less vivid and 
tenacious than it would be in a place where there was a 
Christian church, and could easily drop into the background 
and finally fall into complete oblivion when the opinion became 
widely diffused that Peter had died in Rome. See, further, 
under (/), and $ 404. 

(4) Justin (about 152 A.D.) knows nothing of the 
Roman sojourn of Peter ($ зо). "This circumstance 
ought also to induce caution in finding a testimony for 
such a sojourn in Clement of Rome. 

(2) Of the authors dealt with up to this point Dio- 
nysius of Corinth (about 170 A.D.) is the first to assert 
a Roman sojourn. Only, he does it in connection with 
so much matter that is fabulous that his ‘distinct state- 
ment' (so Harnack, уто) must thereby be held to lose 
all credibility ($ 254). The other statement, in all 
respects parallel to the assertion of Dionysius, that Peter 
founded the church of Antioch ($ 244), is characterised 
by Harnack himself (705 /) as ‘a gross falsification of 
history.’ 

(2) The list of Roman bishops scems to have the 
advantage over Dionysius that it rests on local tradition. 
Yet we have no certainty that it bore the names of Peter 
and Paul at its head before the time of Irenæus (8 25 c). 

(/) No value can be attached to the statements of 
Gaius as to the places of death of Peter and Paul (§ 26 4) 
because in his time, or even ten years before his time, 
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the second stage of the Roman Peter-tradition, the 
à tendency legend’ of the twenty-five years’ duration of 
his sojourn, had already, according to Harnack, ‘ become 
official’ ($ 26 e, /). 

(zm) н is not of Peter alone, but almost without ex- 
ception, of Peter and Paul together, that the exponents 
of the above tradition affirm a sojourn (eventually even, 
in fact, an arrival together) and a martyrdom in Rome 
(825/.) IfClement of Alexandria mentions only Peter, 
there is a special reason for this ($ 25 7), and also in 
Origen (8 26c) we have no reason to doubt that he 
thought of Peter as having died at Rome under Nero just 
as he expressly asserts that Paul did. If one decide 
in favour of Rome as the place of Peter's death (but see 
above, /-4), there is no longer any direct possibility of 
disproving that this event was practically contempor- 
aneous with the death of Paul. This circumstance, 
however, is of no significance ; for the presence together 
of Peter and Paul in Rome during the period described 
in Acts (and Philippians; see § зое, 4) is practically 
exeluded, and thus can continue to be affirmed only 
when the hypothesis of a second captivity of Paul is 
called in —a hypothesis which is quite unhistorical (ў 28 
é,/). Sec further, under 2, and $ 41 4. 

(4) Our decision must therefore decidedly be that 
Peter never was in Rome at all. 

We read in Harnack (709/7), ‘it is here presupposed [that is 
to say, throughout the whole of CZ], and never once has it 
been sought to prove that Peter really did come to Rome and 
suffered martyrdom there. This fact, so far as I am aware, is 
not disputed save by those who give credence to a cerlain 
ancient Simon-romance, and in accordance with this affirm that 
Peter was brought to Rome by ' tendency-legend' in order to 
controvert, in the world-metropolis also, Simon-Paul who had 
taken his journey thither' (see below, $ дос, 6). This assertion 
must now so far, at any rate, be qualified by the fact that at 
least one profane historian of repute, namely, Soltau (below, o), 
has come forward in support of the condemned thesis. Also, 
the preceding discussion shows thus much at least, that our 
conclusion has been arrived at without any resort at 'all to the 
Simon-romance. 

It rests essentially upon a particular view of 1 Clem. 
and Ignatius ($$ 28, зо ғ) whom Harnack himself calls 
‘two very strong, though not absolutely secure, supports 
of the martyrdom, or of the sojourn of Peter in Rome,’ 
upon a distrust of the ‘testimony’ of Dionysius of Corinth 
and his companions which was formerly shared (sec 
above, § 28 е) by Harnack himself, and upon a due re- 
gard to Justin’s evidence, upon which Harnack is quite 
silent. Just as, according to Harnack, the ‘ tendency- 
legend’ of Peter's twenty-five years’ sojourn in Rome 
became official between 189 and 217 A.D., so also in 
our view the fable of the simultancous presence of Peter 
and Paul in Rome and the martyrdom of Peter there 
became official between 152 and 170 A.D. 

(29) A point upon which the foregoing discussions have 
shed but little light is the question as to how this result 
came about, ard as to whether this fable also deserves 
the name of tendenev-legend. Soltau, who uses the 
above sources only, points out (pp. 26 f. 41 — 494 f. 509 ; 
below, $ 49) how strong was the effort on the part of 
individual churches to be in a position to claim an apostle 
as their founder (see JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, $ 6). 

Now, the Jewish Christians in Rome, in their lively struggle 
against the Paulinists there, had chosen Peter after his death as 
their spiritual head, and thus the belief was nourished thar he 
had really once been in Rome at least as a martyr. According 
to the theory of Acts (814-17), upheld also by Harnack, he 
thereby came at the same time ro appear to be the founder of 
that church. Towards this belief another element, Soltau 
thinks, may have co-operated, namely, that Mark the interpreter 
of Peter lived subsequently in Rome, and thus through him the 
Romans possessed the pure doctrine of Perer. Mark, however, 
figures in Rome in tradition only in his quality of interpreter of 
Peter. The historian who, like Soltau, denies a sojourn in 
Rome to Peter cannot maintain it for Mark. That the use of 
Acts 8 14-17 in this connection is illegitimate has been already 
argued ahove (& 25 a). 

Soltau's other conjectures of a special kind have 
also but little probability, and in the interests of his 
point of view it would perhaps be better to rest 
satisfied with the general contention that churches were 
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eager to have apostles as their founders, and in the case 
of Rome, the world-metropolis, there was a special 
reason for wishing to be able to claim the two most 
prominent names of all, especially as these represented 
the two main currents of doctrine and practice within 
the church (see MiNisTRY, 8 36). То this Erbes (4. f. 
Kirchengesch.99 [1901] 215-224) adds, besides fuller 
elaborations of this fundamental thought, the easy mis- 
understanding of 1 Clem. 5 and of ‘ Babylon’ in т Pet. 
513 (see 8$28, 30 4; but also $$ 39 є, 44 а). In fact even 
in the absence of still more special reasons for the rise of 
the fable of the Roman sojourn and martyrdom of Peter 
it would be necessary to maintain its fabulous character ; 
for, rightly understood, all the witnesses testify with 
overpowering weight against it. The apocryphal litera- 
ture, however, regarding Peter, with which we have not 
yet dealt, will yield perhaps more light. 

(^) The points on which further light would be specially 
welcome are these: Did the belief in Peter's Roman 
sojourn and martyrdom exist earlier than 170? Did it 
exist, outside of Rome, even before Justin? In fine, 
did it exist so early that it can already lie at the founda- 
tion of 1 Pet. 513? Is it possible to account for its 
origin in spite of its erroneousness more completely than 
has up to this point been done; and, particularly, to 
explain also why hitherto we have met with Peter in 
Rome almost always only in association with Paul, and 
why his martyrdom is reported from no other locality 
than Rome (see above, %7, g)? 

Of the apocryphal writings relating to Peter the first 

to be considered are those which admit 


i ud of being grouped under the general 
‘Acts on designation of Acta Petri, in „other 
Peter: words, as accounts of the missionary 
literary. activities of Peter and of the close of 

* his life. Of these, three groups are to 


be distinguished. 

(a) The first group is pronounced Gnostic by Lipsius 
(ii. 184-284, and particularly 258-270), and Zahn (Gesch. 
d. NTlichen Kanons, 9 832-855 [1892]), but Catholic by 
Harnack (АСТ, ii 1549-560), Erbes (Z. f. AZrchen- 
gesch., 1901, 22 163-171), and Carl Schmidt (below, 
§ 49), ixr-15r. That they are wholly Catholic, 
however, the three last-named scholars are unable 
to affirm. As the settlement of the question is not 
indispensable for our present purpose, let us call 
them —to choose a neutral designation — the pre- 
Catholic Acta Petri. The employment of this designa- 
tion must not be taken as meaning that the Acts in 
question are actually of earlier date than the Catholic 
ones—a question which in point of faet is doubtful (see 
88 35-37, 39 2)—but only that their standpoint is less in 
correspondence with the Catholie than that of the 
Catholic Acta Petri et Pauli. Another widely spread, 
though not completely prevalent, name for them is 
llepíoóo: Ilérpov. A characteristic story from them— 
that of a talking dog ($ 332) —is known to Commodian 
(about 250 A.D.; Carm. Apol. 617-620 [623-626]). 
The date is assigned concurrently by Lipsius (275) and 
Zahn (841) to 160-170 A.D., whilst Erbes gives it as 
190, Сагі Schmidt (pp. 99-109) as 200-210, Z.e., shortly 
before the Phi/osophumena (above, $ 26d), and Harnack 
places it as late as the middle of the third century. At 
the same time, it has to be noted that, in assigning 
the date he does, Lipsius means only that of the 
origin of the writing that lies at the foundation of our 
Acta Petri, the date of their present form being in his 


1 Apart from other indications, Harnack relies upon the 
argument that the end of Simon Magus is told in a different 
way in the Philosophumena (6 20; about 235 A.D.) from that in 
which it is told in the Acta Petri (he caused himself to be buried 
by his disciples, promising that he would rise again on the third 
day; but he did not rise after all; cp below, $ 342, SIMON 
Magus, $5[/]- АП that this proves, however, is that the 
author is following another tradition, not that the Acta Petri 
were not yet in existence. The author of the PAzlosopAhuzena 
as a zealous confuter of heretics had even strong reason for mis- 
trusting the information of the Acta. 
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opinion later: for example the Acts of the so-called 
Pseudo-Linus (see below, no. 7) he places (172 f.) 
between доо апа 450 A.D. Zahn (833) as against this 
disputes the contention that the Acta at an earlier date 
had a different form from their present, and Harnack 
holds that there is no reason at all for assuming a 
Gnostic basis for them ; it is merely an abstract possi- 
bility (559). Now, Eusebius (27/7 iii. 32) includes the 
Acts of Peter (Праѓєѕ Iférpov) among those writings 
which were never handed down in Catholic circles, and 
with this agrees his general survey of the NT literature 
in iii. 254 6, according to which the Acts of Paul (Hpá£eis 
llaóAov) belong to the Antilegomena, in other words to 
his middle class (so also iii. 85), whilst on the other 
hand the ‘Acts of Andrew and John and the other 
apostles’ (IIpá£eus ' Avópéov kai lwdvvov kai тди &ANov 
dmooTé\wy)—those of Peter thus included—belong to 
his last class, that of books written by heretics in the 
name of apostles, and never cited by any Catholic 
writer, but ‘altogether strange and impious’ (тота 
тут) kal диссєВ9). In accordance with this is the 
very close relationship, if not identity of authorship 
which Lipsius (265 f., 272 f.) and Zahn (860 /:), again 
in agreement, find between our Acta and the Gnostic 
Acts (II pagers), or Circuits (Пеєрѓодог) of John and other 
apostles, attributed to Leucius (Charinus) James 
( Agocr. Anecd. 2 pp. xxiv-xxviii ; in Texts and Studies, 
51, 1897) positively affirms the identity of the author 
of the Leucian Acta Johannis with the author of the 
Acta Petri, whilst Carl Schmidt, go-99, explains the 
agreement from use of the Acta Johannis by the author 
of the Acta Petri. Franko (ZVT, 1902, 315-335) 
seeks to support the Gnostic character of the original 
form of the Acta Petri by means of a pronouncedly 
Gnostic fragment which he translates from the Ecclesi- 
astical Slavonic. Thus for every one who does not hold 
the present form of the Acta Petri to be Gnostic, there is 
very urgent occasion for finding, if possible, a Gnostic 
primary form of it. So far as our present purpose is 
concerned, however, we may dispense with further 
detailed inquiry as to this point. 

The principal writings in which those pre-Catholic Acta Petri 
have been preserved for us are as follows : (1) Actus Petri cum 
Simone, from Paul's departure from Rome for Spain, and the 
arrival of Peter in Rome, until the death of Peter; in 
Latin, in a MS at Vercelli, therefore known also as Actus Petri 
Vercellenses. (2) The conclusion of these Acta, namely the end 
of Peter's conteution with Simon, and the entire martyrdom of 
Peter, exists in Greek in a Codex at Mount Athos. (3) The 
martyrdom alone, also in Greek, is found in a Codex at Patmos, 
To the same family belong further (4) ап Ecclesiastical 
Slavonic, (5) a Coptic, and (6) an Ethiopic translation. AJ six 
have been edited (or collated) in Acta A fost. Afocr. 1,9) ed. 
Lipsius (and Bonner), 1891, 45-103; no. 3 for the first time in 
SPT, 1886, pp. 86-106 175 /- Of the other family, which, apart 
from its divergences, is distinguished by its more copious style 
of narration, we possess (7) the martyrdom of Peter which is 
ascribed to Linus the first bishop of Rome (see above, § 25 с) (in 
Acta Apost. Apocr. 1-22). Lastly there is—closcly related as 
regards details of the text—(8) the Passio Apostolorum Petri 
et Pauli which is incorporated with the Latin recension of 
Josephus’ Jewish Har, dating from 367-375 (or about 395?) A-D., 
and which also includes certain events before the martyrdom of 
Peter.! As for the coutents, everything of a non-Catholic nature 
has been so carefully removed that the text belongs rather to 
the next following class. The mutual dependence of the texts 
just mentioned has been determined by Zahn (834-830, 845, 
n. 2), followed by Harnack, otherwise than it is by Lipsius 
(109-173, 194-200) ; this, however, may be left out of account in 
our present investigation. 

(2) The Catholic Acta (see Lipsius, 284-366) are, as 
already seen in Pseudo-Hegesippus (see above, a [8]), 
not Acts of Peter only, but Acts of Peter and Paul. 
Both contend conjointly with Simon Magus in Rome 
and there suffer martyrdom. \ 

(1) The Latin form, in which this writiug is wrongly attributed 
to a certain Marcellus who is named in it, dites from the 
sixth century (Lips. i. 169). It begins: ‘Cum venisset Paulus 
Romam.’ The parallel 15 (2) the Greek text in a codex of the 

1 This Latin recension is entitled * Hegesippus [a distortion 
of Josephus] de excidio Hierosolym.' edd. Weber et Caesar, 1864. 
The section forms bk. iii., chap. 2, and is to be found also in a 
Marburg Universitátsprogramm (2oth Aug. 1860; cp Lipsius, 
194-200; Schürer, G/V 1(® 73 /). 
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library of St. Mark in Venice, beginning: éA8óvros eig ту 
"Роруу тоў ayiov llasAov. Both are met with in juxtaposition in 
Acta Apost. Apocr.1118-177. 1014. 178-222 is found (3) a 
longer Greek text in which, in particular, at the beginning 
occurs a description of Paul's journey through Italy, beginning : 
éyévero merà TO Абеу Tov ayiov Mavaov amo ГауборєАєтт 
(this name is obtained by combination of Kavéa or KAavóa and 
MeAírg, Acts 27 16 281). No. 2 exhibits, according to Lipsius 
(284-296), the relatively original form, which, however, is not older 
than about 450 A.D. (310-313). On the other hand he supposes 
that there had been a Catholic original form of this account of 
Peter and Paul, which arose soon after the middle of the second 
century, and thus approximately at the same time with the pre- 
Catholic Acta Petri, and may have been known, of the Fathers 
cited in § 26, to at least Tertullian, Origen, and Eusebius (pp. 331- 
358. Erbes (Z. 4 Kirchengesch. 22, 1901, 174-182) tries even 
10 make it out to be older than the pre-Catholic Acta Petri 
which he assigns to about 190 A.D, and would fain find traces of 
its employment as early as in the Prædicatio Pauli in Pseudo- 
Cyprian (above, 8 252), whilst according to Lipsius (325-327, 
337-339) it has only in isolated points preserved traditions of 
older date than the pre-Catholic Acta Petri. А 
(c) The third main group is made up of the following 


three compilations. 

(1) A Latin Passio Petri et Pauli in a MS of the Laurentian 
Library at. Florence, relating to the conflicts with Simon, and 
the martyrdom of the two apostles, beginning with the words * in 
diebus illis, cum introissent Romam beatus Petruset Paulus’: in 
acta Apost. Afocr. 1223-234; (2) а ‘ Passion of the holy and 
chief apostles Peter and Paul,’ which forms a special section of 
the Ecclesiastical Slavonic translation mentioned above (under 
a 4) ; (3) the ‘Virtutes Petri’and the ‘ Virtutes Pauli’ in the collec- 
tion of apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, wrongly attributed to 
the alleged disciple of the apostles Abdias and entitled * Historia 
certaminis apostolici,’ or Historia apostolica,’ bks. 1 aud 2, 
printed, e.g., in Fabricius, Codex apocryphus УТ, 2, begin. АП 
these pieces are, according to Lipsius (356-390), too recent to be 
of importance for our present investigation. 

Of the abundant contents of this literature only the 


most important points can here be noted. 

(a) According to the pre-Catholic Acta Petri, Paul journeys 
at the divine command from Rome into Spain, after it has been 

proclaimed by a voice from heaveu that 

33. Contents of he will afterwards be put to death in 

pre-Catholic коше by ео (ch. n aa some da> 

1 it becomes known 1n Коте that a wonder- 

Acta Petri. worker named Simon, who calls himself 

the great power of God ларла virtutem det) is at Aricia. 

On the following evening he appears hefore the gate of Rome, 

over which he has promised to fly, disappears and then appears 

once more on the other side of the gate. Shortly after, he gains 

so great repute that even almost all the Christians go over to 
him (4). 

(^) Simultaneously God lays his command on Peter, on the 
expiry of the twelve years during which he had been ordered to 
stay in Jerusalem after the death of Jesus (above, 88 26 e, 31 d), 
to Journey to Rome by way of Cæsarea in order to contend with 
Simon (s). Here Peter, who has been eagerly awaited hy those 
who have remained faithful, and is joyfully welcomed, goes to 
the house of Marcellus a former disciple of Paul and present 
follower of Simon, and by means of a dog that speaks with 
human voice, causes Simon to be summoned forth ($ 324). 
Marcellus comes out and acknowledges his sin, that he has 
been devoted to Simon and has even set up to him a statue 
with the inscription, ‘Simoni juveni deo’ (9 7). The dog, 
which Simon within the house has asked to deny his 
presence, foretells to Simon the ininricus et corruptor vie 
veritatis the impending curse, but outside the house promises 
Peter a hard struggle with Simon, and dies (12). Challenged 
to a further miracle, Peter takes from a window a ‘sarda’ 
(pickled sardine), throws it into a pool and makes it swim 
(12/1; something very similar is related of Jesus when he was 
three years of age in the Latin Gospel of Thomas [14; see 
Evaneg. apocr. ed. Tischendorf,(?) 164 1). 

(c) Peter tells that while he was still in Jerusalem, Simon had 
stayed with a rich woman in Judæa, named Eubola, and by 
means of two of his companions whom he had made invisihle, 
had robbed her of all her gold, and soon afterwards had offered 
a poition of it, a golden Satyriscus, to а goldsmith named 
Agrippinus, for sale. Peter, warned beforehand in a vision, 
had {ети arrested ; Simon thereupon disappeared altogether 
from Judæa (17). 

(2) A disputation between Simon and Peter in the presence 
of senators, officers of state, and the whole people, is arranged 
for in the forum. Peter hegins to the effect that Simon is con- 
demned (refrehensuin: cp 51мом Macus, $42). Hereproaches 
him with concealing the fact that for his theft from Eubola 
(above, c) he has been driven from Judæa. 'Didst thou not’ 
he continues, ‘in Jerusalem (5/c) fall at my feet and at those of 
Paul (sic) when thou beheldest the healings wrought hy us, and 
say: I beseech you accept from me a price, as much as you will, 
that I may he able to lay on my hands and do like deeds of 
power’ (virtutes: cp Simos Macus, 8 тє). Simon makes 
answer by disputing the divinity of Jesus inasmuch as one who 
is born and crucified, and has a Lord, cannot be God (23). 

(e) Peter now again challenges Simon to work a miracle, 
saying that he himself will then counterwork it (24) The 
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pee Agrippa causes one of his people to come forward and 
ids Simon put him to death, but Peter to bring him to life 
again. Simon whispers into the ear of the youth, who there- 
upon dies. Peter bids Agrippa take the hand of the dead man 
who again returns to life (25 /.). Peter also raises from the dead 
the son of a widow (25, 27), but when requested by the mother 
of the dead Senator Nicostratus to do the like for her son, 
suggests that this should be undertaken by Simon. Simon 
accordingly bends over the deal man's head and shows the 
people how he raises himself up, lifts his head and moves, and 
opens his eyes. Peter further demands, however, that Simon 
shall cause him to speak and walk. After Simon has been driven 
away from the corpse by the prefect, it lies lifeless as before. 
Peter brings Nicostratus back to life after having begged the 
people not to burn Simon as they were proposing to do (28). 

(/) After some days Simon promises to fly to God in presence 
of all the people. Next day he actually does fly aloft above all 
the temples and hills of the city. Peter prays to Christ to make 
him fall, but allow only one leg to be broken. And this is what 
actually happens. Simon dies of his injury at Terracina (52). 

(g) Induced by Peter's preaching, the four concubines of the 
prefect Agrippa—namely Agrippina, Nicaria (Linus: Eucharia), 
Euphemia, Doris (Linus : Dionis)— break off their relations with 
him (332 Linus 2, where, however, Peter has previously been 
thrown into prison by Nero, because the time of his heavenly 
reward drew nigh). In like manner Xantippe the wife of 
Albinus, a friend of the emperor, withdraws from the society of 
her husband. The two men accordingly resolve upon the ruin 
of Peter (34= Linus 3). Xantippe causes him to be informed of 
this, and Peter agrees to flee. Outside the city gate Jesus 
meets him. Peter asks: Domine, quo vadis? Jesus answers: 
Romam venio iterum erucifigi. Peter changes his mind ana 
{суу turns back (352 Linus 3-6). Agrippa sentences him to 

e crucified (36= Linus 8). Arrived at the cross, Peter begs to 
be fastened to it with his head downwards, and, his request 
having been carried out, expounds at some length the mystery 
of the cross, especially that of crucifixion with head downward 
(37 £ = Linus 12), and dies. Marcellus carries off the body and 
buries it in his own (Marcellus's) tomb (40— Linus 16). 

(A) Nero is wroth with Agrippa for acting on his own respon- 
sibility, he himself having meditated still worse things for Peter 
(according to Linus, on account of the loss of his friend Simon), 
and for a time refuses to speak to him (according to Linus, 
Agrippa loses his office and dies under the torments of the 
divine judgment) Nero's rage flames forth against the 
Christians who remain; whereupon there appears to him in 
the night an angel who severely chastises him (according to 
Linus, at the instance of Peter who likewise appears to him), 
so that he ceases from his persecution of the Christians (41— 
Linus r7). 


In the case of the Catholie Acta Petri et Pauli we 
shall pass over, along with many other things, the 
additions of the longer Greek text.! Of the common 


points the most important are the following. 
(a) When Paul comes to Rome (from Spain, according to the 
shorter Greek text ; from Gaudomelete, according to the longer; 
see 8 3227) the Jews beg him to vindicate his 
34. Contents ancestral faith and to controvert Peter, who 


of Catholic is doing away with the whole Mosaic law 
Acta Petri (ch. 1). Paul declares himself a true Jew 
et Pauli who holds by the Sabbath and the true 


circumcision (below, § 39c), and promises to 
bring Peter's doctrine to the test (2). The two have a joyful 
meeting (34). Next day Paul reconciles the Jewish and Gentile 
Christians, who have been disputing about the pre-eminence in 
the Kingdom of God, by pointing to the promise to Abraham 
which applies to both (5-7). To the same effect Peter preaches 
(8), and with great results, so that the Jewish rulers of the 
synagogue and the pagan priesthood stir up the people against 
them and seek to bring Simon the magician into honour. 

(4) In consequence of the preaching of Peter, Livia (Octavia 
perhaps is meant) the wife of Nero, and Agrippina the wife of 
the prefect Agrippa (in 8 33 [g] she is his concubine) withdraw 
themselves from the society of their husbands (10). 

(c) Simon performs feats of witchcraft, also before Nero (he 
flies, for example, through the air); Peter works miracles of 
healing, casting out of devils and raising of the dead (11-15). 
Nero causes both, along with Paul, to be brought before him, 
апа hears them. As Peter appeals (16-18) to the written report 
of Pilate to the emperor Claudius (sic), Nero causes it to be 
read aloud (19-2:). Peter asks that Simon shall read his 
thoughts, but this Simon is unahle to do (22-27), complaining also 
that Peter had already treated him thus in Judaa and all 
Palestine and Caesarea (28). Simon reminds the emperor that 
he (Simon) had caused himself to be heheaded and had risen 
from the dead, thus proving himself to be Son of God. The 
fact, however, was that in the dark place where the beheading 
happened he brought it about that a ram was beheaded in his 
stead (31 7). 

(d) Аї two separate points in these proceedings Nero asks 
Paul why he is saying nothing. On the first of these occasions 
Paul simply warns the Emperor against Simon (29); on the 


1 The account, with which it hegins, of Paul's journey through 
Haly ($ 324 3), extends over twenty-one chapters. Therefore the 
numbering of the chapters of this text will always be higher by 
twenty-one than that given in our citations here. 
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second, in answer to Nero's express question, he gives informa- 
tion as to his doctrine which consists in inculcation of all the 
virtues and of monotheisin (33-38). Peter confirms all this (39) 
and Paul again in turn confirms the words of Peter (41). 

(e) Simon continually brings forward new charges, amongst 
others the charge that Peter and Paul are circumcised (40-42). 
Peter propounds the counter-question, why then is Simon also 
circumcised, and himself answers it to the effect that he had to 
deceive the people in order to succeed with them and that he had 
to give himself out to bea Jew (42,4). Simon declares that he 
was circumcised because such was at that time God's command 
(44). Раш asks why, if, according to this, circumcision is a good 
thing, Simon has given over circumcised persons to judgment 
and to death (45). When Peter describes the Christian doctrine 
as being faith in God the Father in Christ along with the Holy 
Ghost, and the creator of all things, Simon declares that he 
himself is this God (48). 

(7) Simon pledges himself on the following day to fly into 
heaven (49 / and also зо). At Simon’s wish Nero for this 
purpose causes a wooden tower to be erected on the Campus 
Martius and on the following day the whole people and all the 
official persons, with Peter and Paul, come together (51). Paul 
says to Peter that his own task is to pray but that Peter is to 
carry out all that is needful since he has been first chosen by 
the Lord to be an apostle (52). Simon promises, when he shall 
have flown into heaven, to cause Nero also to be carried thither 
by his angels, and begins to fly (53). Раш says to Peter: 
Why delayest thou? Do that which thou hast 1n mind (55). 
Peter adjures the angels of Satan who are bearing up Simon, to 
let him fall. Simon falls upon the Via Sacra and breaks into 
four pieces (56 ; the Latin and the longer Greek text add that 
thereby [hy his blood, is doubtless meant] he joined together 
four flint stones which can still be seen to the present day in 
proof of the triumph of the apostles). 

(2) Nero causes Peter and Paul to be put in irons, and 
Simon's body in the expectation of his rising again to be 
carefully attended to for three days (57). He orders Peter and 
Paul to be chastised with iron rods and then to be put to death 
in the * naumachia ' (or circus, in which also naval displays were 
given), but finds the advice of the prefect Agrippa very reason- 
able, that Peter as the author of the death of Simon ought to 
be crucified, but Paul as comparatively innocent to be beheaded. 
In Paul's case this sentence is carried out on the road to Ostia 
(584); Peter at his own request is crucified head downwards 
(бо). From his cross he reproves the people, who are wishing 
to kill Nero and relates how a few days before, in his flight 
from the devices of Agrippa, he himself had been met by Jesus, 
who had said he wished to be crucified in place of Peter (61). 
Peter then dies (62). 

(л) Forthwith come on the scene prominent men who had 
journeyed from Jerusalem on the apostles’ account ; these along 
with Marcellus, the former follower of Simon, bury the body of 
Peter under the terebinth hard by the Naumachia on the 
Vatican (63). These Jerusalemites foretold the soon approach- 
ing death of Nero. In point of fact, in consequence of a 
popular tumult, Nero had to fly into the wilderness, where he 
died of hunger and cold; his body was devoured by wild 
beasts (64 4). 

(7) Certain pious men from the East sought to carry off the 
relics of the martyrs; with the result that an earthquake 
immediately ensued in Rome, and the inhabitants attacked the 
Orientals, who at once took flight. The Romans deposited the 
relics 3 R. m. outside the city (the Latin and longer Greek texts 
add: at a place named Catacumbas on the Appian Way) and 
watched over them for one year and seven months ; at the expiry 
of which time they brought them to the final resting-place which 
had meanwhile been in preparation (66). The death-day of 
both apostles was June 29 (67). 


Many points in these interesting compositions invite 
inquiry ; but we must here confine ourselves to the one 
fundamental question, that, namely, 
from the = t the relative priority of the pre- 
Catholic Acts. Catholic and the Catholie Acts. If we 

are to settle the point as to whether 
Peter ever was in Rome, it is of the utmost importance 
to know which of the two assertions, that he was there 
along with Paul, and that he was not, was the original 
опе, (a) Now here it would be quite useless to 
put the question as if it were whether the priority 
belongs altogether to the pre-Catholie Acts or altogether 
to the Catholic. In a literature which exhibits so little 
inward unity almost every indication of posteriority 
admits of being regarded as a later interpolation, and 
so сап be deprived of its evidential value. 


In the pre-Catholic Acts Agrippa and Marcellus are two 
leading fizures, in the Catholie their appearance is quite 
incidental; at the same time, however, in the Catholic Acts 
the machinations of Agrippa against Peter, and the fact of the 
earlier attachment of Marcellus to Simon are mentioned, 
although it is only in the pre-Catholic Acts that they are really 
described (88 34 4, g, 4, 33.4). Peter's flight and his meeting with 
Jesus are in the Catholic Acts introduced in an awkward way 
as told by Peter himself while on the cross ; in the pre-Catholic 
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Acts they are related by the author himself in their proper 
place. But all these and similar unevennesses in the Catholic 
Acts can be traced back to later interpolation. 


(2) One such interpolation is plainly seen in the 
episode of the men who come from Jerusalem ‘on 
the apostles’ account’ and bury Peter ($ 344, 2). 

According to the representation as it stands at present, the 
pious men from the East who wish to carry off the relics appear 
to be distinct from these. Piety, it must be said, shows itself 
much less in robbing than in burying ; but on the other hand the 
coming from the East suggests much less the motive of burial 
than that of plunder. If this be so, not two classes of persons 
from the East were intended, but only one, and the story is an 
indication that the body of Peter had not originally its resting- 
place in Rome but in the East. It is only from the Roman 
point of view that the proposed removal 15 thought of as a 
robbery ; in reality it is a veiled reminiscence of the fact that the 
apostle died in the East. But as the whole story is an appendix 
merely, and moreover has been distorted by redactions, it is 
impossible to build anything on it. [t would seem to be meant 
to explain either why for a while it was impossible to show any 
burial-place of Peter in Rome or why it was shown not at the 
spot where he died but outside the city in the piece of ground 
ad Catacumbas (see further, Erbes, Z. /. A'.-G. 22 [1901], 196-200). 

(c) The difference between Peter and Paul in the 
manner of their death and in the place of it (also 
according to Gaius, see § 264) is noticeable, especially 
as for the beheading of Paul his Roman citizenship 
which could have been adduced, is not. After Nero 
has ordered (xeXevw) the same manner of death for the 
two apostles, the opposite advice of Agrippa and its 
success cannot but seem strange. It seems intended to 
explain the fact that two separate places of death of the 
apostles were known. This fact raises doubts as to the 
simultaneity of their deaths and thus tells against the 
priority of the contents of the Catholie as compared 
with the pre-Catholic Acts, Against the priority of the 
whole book it cannot, however, have this effect, as this 
feature can easily have been introduced later, 

(4) Let us therefore fix our attention in the first 
instance upon one point that is really central, namely 
the tendency of the Catholie Acts. It is quite 
manifestly Petro-Pauline. The appearance as if l'aul 
will have to come forward against the preaching of 
Peter we may be sure has been deliberately produced at 
the outset, in order that the complete agreement 
between the two may afterwards become all the more 
conspicuous, Peter confirms all that is said by Pau), 
and conversely. The controversies between Jewish and 
Gentile Christians are set to rest by both. Both earry 
on a joint polemic against Simon, and both are on this 
account together condemned to death. 

(e) Although, however, Paul in the doctrinal dis- 
cussions is represented as completely on a level with 
Peter, it cannot at all be denied that in the conflicts 
with Simon the part he plays is quite subordinate. In 
these everything of importance is said and done by 
Peter. In order to have any part at all, Paul has to be 
twice asked by Nero why he says nothing, and even 
then he does not intervene in the action with Simon, 
but merely expatiates upon his own doctrine. The few 
words which are put into his mouth in the further 
dealings with Simon cannot alter our judgment that his 
figure came only at a later stage into the picture which 
originally brought Peter alone face to face with Simon. 
This conclusion is confirmed in the best possible way 
by what Agrippa says in arguing for a different sentence, 
that Paul is relatively innocent and therefore deserves a 
milder punishment, as it is also bv the facts that only 
eleven words, neither more nor fewer, are devoted to 
the account of his beheading, and that it is nowhere 
said that he was buried. Here accordingly we have 
one point at any rate in whieh the posteriority of the 
main contents of the Catholic Acts as compared with 
the pre-Catholic is clearly discernible. Cp further S140N 
MAGUS, $ 5с. 

Or are we to suppose, nevertheless, that the pre- 
Catholic Acts, on this principal point at least—that of 
Peter's presence in Rome without that of Paul—are the 
more recent? The circumstance that, in their begin- 
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ning as it has come down to us, Paul travels from 
Rome to Spain shortly before Simon, and after him 
Peter, come to Rome, and that Peter 
M dies before the return of Paul to Rome, 
тот the pre- у. ER 
Catholic Acts. ` hich has already been predicted 

($ зза), can be taken as showing that 
the author deliberately wished to set aside the con- 
temporaneous ргеѕепсе of the two in Rome as that was 
reported in the Catholic Acts. At the same time, 
should one choose to take it so, it would be necessary 
to be able to show some reason Which could have led 
him to wish this. 

(а) No such reason is to be found in the dogmatie 
sphere, as if Peter and Paul were not at one in their 
doctrine and the author therefore did not wish to make 
them come upon the scene together. Of any in- 
compatibility in their doctrine this author knows as 
little as does the writer of the Catholic Acts; on the 
contrary, Peter is anxiously expected in Rome by Paul's 
disciples ($ 332). 

(^) On the other hand there is much that is attractive, 
at first sight, in the view of Erbes (Z. f. Airchengesch. 
22 [1901], 176-179) that Paul was in the pre-Catholie 
Acts taken away from Rome from the same motive as 
we have already (above, $ 26 g) seen to be operative 
in the time after Irenaeus. Peter had to be the sole 
head of the church of Rome, in order to be able to 
figure as the first bishop there. If, however, the 
author really had this interest at heart, we shall have 
to pronounce his mode of giving effeet to it to be 
very unskilful ; for in the aecount he gives Paul is in 
Rome both before and after Peter, and after an explicit 
predietion suffers the death of a martyr there (8 334). 

(c) On the assumption of so specifically Roman an 
interest as this we should further expect to find that the 
pre-Catholie Acts would in other respects also betray 
the same interest, Dut of anything of the sort there 15 
surprisingly little. The burial-place of Peter is here 
the private tomb of Marcellus ($ 33g), not, as in the 
Catholic Acts (see $ 34 4), a famous site like the tere- 
binth on the Vatican, where he is said to have died. 
Further, we find nothing about any functions of Peter 
which could be regarded as episcopal. 

(d) It is clear, on the contrary, that the author's 
interest is in his stories as such, without reference to the 
scene where they were enacted. He takes mianifest 
delight in the grotesque miracles of his hero, of which 
only a limited selection has been given above (8 33, 
b, e, f); but these could just as well have been trans- 
ferred to any other place without diminution of the 
author's interest in them. Moreover the detailed parts 
of his narrative are but little united by any eommon 
idea. 


36. Conclusions 


The death of Peter is, strictly speaking, traced to his con- 
version of Agrippa's concubine s and Albinus's wife to sexual 
abstinence ; ; his action against Simon is added as a motive for it 
only іп Pseudo-Linus ($ 33 7); indeed, the imprisonment of 
Peter, related only by Pseudo-Linus, hefore the conversion of 
those ladies is simply traced back to ‘the consideration that the 
time has now drawn near in which his faith and his labours 
claim their reward ($ 332). 


(e) The author's interest really attaches itself to 
Коте in two points only. The final issue of the whole 
is that Nero desists from persecution of the Christians 
(8 334), and the controversy with Simon brings Peter to 
Коте for the reason that Simon is presupposed as 
active there before him. — Yet even here it is hard to 
discover anything which might answer to the episcopal 
position of Peter in Rome. The eessation of the 
persecution is not brought about bv the living Peter, 
but only after his death (and only aecording to Pseudo- 
Linus through the appearance of Peter in Nero's 
vision by night); the bringing of Peter to Rome is 
connected with the person of Simon, and Simon is 
controverted by Peter everywhere, not in Rome merely ; 
he is expressly stated ($ 33c, d) to have been already 
eontroverted by him in Judæa. 
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(f) Further it has to be remembered, that the 
contents, in respect alike of doctrine and of pre- 
suppositions, though by some designated as Catholie, 
are nevertheless by others regarded as Gnostie (3 32a) 
and thus cannot easily be brought into connection 
with the main Catholie 'tendeney' already alluded 
to, to establish for Rome some sort of episcopal 
dignity of Peter. Elements to be taken into account in 
this connection are sueh as these: the mystery of the 
cross, the docetie Christology, the background of 
miracle, the use of apocryphal citations, and the like, 
of but little of which were we able to take account in 
§ 33. Зее іп Lipsius, ii. 1258-27». 

(a) There is a further point, in connection with which 
one might be inclined to suppose that a simultaneous 

; resence of Paul along with Peter i 

37. Arrival P uA AUS 

5 Rome had been deliberately suppressed 

in Rome i 
accordiuz to by the author of the pre-Catholie Acts in 
AUN E the interests of his theory about Peter as 

ростур the head of the єһигєһ of Rome; the 

Acts. : : 
point, namely, that Peter is represented 
as having come to Rome as early as in the second year 
of Claudius, in other words, in 42 A.D. 

So Lüdemaun, Prot. Kirchenzettung, 1887, p p. 9594: similarly 
also Harnack, CL 705, with the difference that he mentions 
no detinite name (least of all the author of the pre-Catholic 
Acts, which he assigns to about 250 A.D.), but only a drift of 
things that began to set in about 200 A.D., and that he seems to 
assume with less definiteness than Lüdemann a conscious 
purpose in the alteration of the history. This view is worthy 
of attention, if only because by means of this dating the twenty- 
five years of Peter's Roman sojourn are made possible ($ 26е), 
yet also hecause such an artificial separation of two persons 
would find an analogy in the procedure, which in all proba- 
bility the writer of the canonical book of Acts has followed in 
antedating the appearance of Simon (39-24), and the collection 
brought by Paul to Jerusalem (1127-30 1225) See SIMON 
MAGUS, § 14 4, e. 

Only, here also we niust call attention, as before 
(§ 36 4), to the unskilfulness with which in that case the 
author of the pre-Catholie Acts has earried out this 
purpose, supposing he had it. Not only, aceording 
to him, is Paul by express propheey to come to Rome 
after Peter's death and suffer martyrdom there, but he 
is represented as having also been in Rome before Peter, 
in other words, before 42 A.D. ($ 33 а). What, therefore, 
ean be clearly made out here is not any tendeney but only 
gross ignorance or indifference regarding chronology ; 
for before 42 А.р. Paul had at best only entered upon 
his first missionary journey, and not even the Council 
of Jerusalem had vet taken place. 

(^) Therefore, also, no value can be attached to the 
conjeeture of Erbes (above, $ 364), that the author 
betrays his knowledge of the conjoint activity of Peter 
and Paul against Simon at Rome and his purpose to deny 
it, by the statement that it was in Jerusalem that the two 
together encountered Simon ($ 33 4). 

If Jerusalem can be a slip of memory for Samaria, equally 
well can Paul be a slip of memory for John. If any such 
tendency as is supposed by Lüdemann and Erbes was operative, 
it must have led not merely to the obliteration of traces of Paul's 
presence in the conflict with Simon in Rome, but to the oblitera- 
tion of his presence in. Rome altogether, 'or—if this was no 
longer possible, in view of the too firmly established tradition 


of his death there—at least of his presence in Rome before 
Peter. 


(c) As for the real origin of the fundamentally 
erroneous dating of Peter's arrival in Rome in 42 A.D., 
it has, in the first instance, to be noted that we first 
hear of such a date in the Chronicle of Eusebius, but 
must carry this back to its souree ($ 26е). From an 
earlier period we have the datum established, that for 
twelve years after the death of Jesus, in other words, 
from 30 to 42 A.D., Peter remained along with the 
other apostles in Jerusalem ($$ 26 е, 31 4). About 
the same time, or perhaps still earlier, Justin informs 
us, but without specification of any definite vear, that 
Simon the Magician came to Rome in the reign of 
Claudius ; this is repeated by Irenæus (i. 16[23]1), and, 
indirectly, by Eusebius when (/ZZii.146) he says of 
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Peter, without fixing the year, that ‘he came to Rome 
in that same reign of Claudius' in which Simon came. 
According to ii. 17 1, Peter in the reign of Claudius must 
there have met Philo, who, according to ii. 188, had 
already come to Rome in the reign of Gaius Caligula. 

(d) On this point the most important views are as 
follows :— 

Investigation would be superfluous, if Kreyenbühl (Erang. 
d. liahkrheit, 1 [1900] гоо) were right tn his conjecture that by 
Claudius it was Claudius Nero who was originally meant 
(Nero was adopted by his predecessor Claudius) This, how- 
ever, is surely too bold. Hinr (АС/, ii.1242) thinks the 
definite date of 42 A.D. for the arrival of Peter in Rome 
cannot come from the date given for Simon Magus, since 
for the latter no definite year was assigned; but that it 
can only be derived from the tradition of the twelve years' 
sojourn in Jerusalem. (30-42 А.р.). Оп р. 705 he says that 
the twenty-five years’ sojourn in Rome ‘is derived from the 
admittedly questionable Simon-Magus-Peter-Clement tradition 
which brings Simon to Rome in the reign of Claudius. . . . 
Legend brought Peter as his opponent to Rome in like manner 
under Claudius, and then left him there.’ If this latter view is 
not in contradiction with that quoted immediately before, the 
ene back to the tradition concerning Simon Magus cannot 

apply to the exact period of 42-67 A.D., and therefore neither 
also to the precise year of 42 as the date of Peter's arrival, but 
only to the vaguer statement that his arrival fell in the reign of 
Claudius ; the precise year, as we have seen, must, according to 
Harnack, "be computed merely from the twelve years in Jeru- 
salem. Lipsius (1. 168) had merely stated this last view, adding 
that with this datum for Peter the approximately similar date 
of Simon Magus was also given.  Lüdemantr (above, a), starting 
from the view shared by him with Lipsius, that Simon's appear- 
ance in Rome was unhistorical, and that all that is said regarding 
this had been derived from statements regarding Paul (see SIMON 
Macus, 8$ 45, 12, end), insists that the Simon legend must have 
assigned the appearance of Simon Magus in Rome, like that 
n Paul, to some date under Nero, and finds just for this reason 

‘tendency "change in the dating under the reign of Claudius. 
Only, when it is the meeting of Peter with Simon that is in 
question, there come into competition, on Lüdemann's ргеѕир• 
positions also, two conflicting dates, as soon as that of Paul, 
which determines that of Simon, and that of Peter do not 
from the first coincide. In shaping the tradition, therefore, a 
choice had to be made, and this in the present instance can 
easily have fallen in favour of that of Peter, should the author 
have judged this view the more trustworthy. 


(e) For our present main purpose, that of deter- 
mining the question of priority as between the pre- 
Catholic and the Catholic Acts, it results anew from 
what has been said that we are under no necessity to 
ascribe with Liidemann a *tendency '-change of dates 
to the pre-Catholic Acts, or with Harnack even to 
regard the statement of Dionvsius of Corinth (above, 
$ 25а) as to the (approximately) contemporaneous 
arrival and martyrdom of Peter and Paul in Rome as 
fitting in with history and as supported by earlier 
testimony. Even from the side of the Catholic Acts 
no objection can be raised against the date 42 A.D., 
as having been assigned without ‘tendency,’ for Peter's 
arrival in Rome. According to the Catholic Acts 
Peter is in Rome before Paul; for how long before 
is not stated. This can be taken as an after-cffect 
of the statement that he was there from 42 A.D., 
and the subsequent arrival of Paul can be explained 
by means of the ‘tendency,’ which we shall discuss 
in a later section (sce $ 404), to make him appear 
in Rome along with Peter, just as the statement of 
Dionysius of Corinth is capable of being understood as 
а further development of the same tendency, to the 
extent of making the arrival of the two (nearly) simul- 
taneous. Justin alone constitutes a serious objection 
against Lipsius's derivation of the date 42 A.D.; for 
all that he does is to place Simon in Rome in the timc 
of Claudius without saying a word about his conflict 
with Peter. Upon this point, however, we shall best 
be able to form a judgment in another connection (see 
($$ 39 [/], 404). 

The statements as to the day of death of Peter and 
38. Day of death Paul also ires з on the 
according to the question as to t e relative priority 
Apocryphal Acts. of the pre-Catholic and Catholic 

E Acts. (a) 29th June, which is given 
at the close of the Catholic Acts for both apostles, not 
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only fits in exceedingly ill with the Neronian persecution 
to which the martyrdoms are so readily referred— it 
arose out of the burning of Rome in July 64— but also 
rests upon a confusion. For 29th June is the day of the 
removal of the relics of the two apostles which took place 
in 258 A. D. (above, $26 2). The confusion is found first 
in the Martyrology “of Jerome. Another commemora- 
tion is on 22nd February. So far as Peter is concerned, 
the day on which he assumed the episcopal office, in 
Rome or in Antioch, is said to be intended {cp Lipsius, 
ii. 1404-498) According to Erbes (ZU 191), it is the 
true anniversary of Paul's death (a rather bold assump- 
tion), whilst for Peter its historical character cannot be 
at all established. 

(^) 1t would be natural to suppose, if the same day 
of the same month is given for the death of the two 
apostles, that the year niust, of course, be also the 
same. А whole series of ecclesiastical writers from 
Prudentius onwards (last half of 4th cent.), however, 
place the death of Paul exactly a year later than that 
of Peter, others only a day later, namely on 30th June 
(see Lipsius, ii. 1 236-244). 


Harnack (ACZ її. 1708 7.) leaves the last-mentioned date (a 
day later) unnoticed, and argues from the identity of the month- 
date that the difference of the year-date is incredible. He there- 
fore supposes that the death year of the one apostle was from the 
fourth century onwards for some unknown reason separated 
from that of the other. He himself sees that this is a very 
difficult hypothesis, and would be inclined rather to hold the 
identification of the two years to be the secondary stage, “were 
it not that the legend has as a constant element the identity of 
the days.’ In making this remark, then, he has simply left out 
of account not only the dating, w hich separates the two events 
by only a single day, but also the pre-Catholic Acts altogether, 
for these not only presuppose quite different years for the deaths 
of Peter and of Paul, but also quite different days, since they do 
not name any day at all. In order to suggest something or 
other which could possibly have led to a later separation of the 
years originally regarded as identical, Harnack refers to * various 
sorts of legends about the death of the apostles which are 
unknown to us, and adds: ‘Lipsius thinks of old Gnostic 
meptodot llérpov xai lla/Aov, but none such ever existed.’ 
Whether they existed we do not need to inquire here, for it is 
by no means the case that. Lipsius relies upon writings that can 
only be hypothetically inferred; he builds upon our pre- 
Catholic Acts, which even for Harnack himself exist, if not from a 
date earlier than abont 250 A.D., yet at all events from more 
than 1co years before Prudentius, 


(c) As soon as due heed 15 paid to this, it becomes 
clear that the separation of the deaths of the two 
apostles by a year or a day is nothing but a compromise 
between the church's assertion of the simultaneousness 
of the two events, and the opposite tradition set down 
in the pre-Catholic Acts. Оп Harnack's own principle, 
accordingly, we must regard the coalescence of the days 
as the secondary stage, and on this point also the pre- 
Catholic Acts have preserved the older stage as com- 
pared with the Catholic Acts. 


Whoever regards the simultaneousness of the two apostles’ 
appearances in Rome and their conjuint conflict with Simon as 
the secondary form of the tradition (8 37 6) is all the less in a 
position to doubt that this form of the tradition must necessarily 
have carried with it that of the coincidence of their deaths, 
That the difference of the days goes back to non-Catholic 
sources (to which our pre e-Catholic Acts are to he reckoned 
according 10 $ 36 [/]) is expressly stated in the decree a Pope 
Gelasius (22, «f. Credner, Zur Gesch. d. Aanous, 1847, рр. 
190 /. = 198 /.) dating from the year 404. уе: perhaps even from 
the time of Damasus, 382 a.D.: [P aulus] qui non diverso, ut 
hzretici garriunt, sed uno tempore, uno eodemque die gloriosa 
morte cum Petro in urbe Roma sub Cæsare Nerone agonizans 
coronatus est. 


Having reached this point, let us now endeavour to 
sum up the provisional conclusions that seen) to 
be deducible from our study of the 


89. Conclusion Apocryphal Acts, in the same manner 


from ? 
as has already been done in $ 31 
SIN CI PRAE from the data of the NT and Church 


fathers. (а) In the most important 
points we have seen that the contents of the pre- 
Catholic Acts are the more original as compared with 
those of the Catholic ; namely, that Peter without Paul 
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engaged in controversy with Simon in Rome and 
suffered martyrdom. ‘This, however, is confirmed by 
the Catholic Acts also, inasmuch as we can see that in 
them Paul has been introduced into the picture as the 
fellow combatant of Peter against Simon only by an 
after-thought ($ 35е). In view of this fact, one would 
have to postulate the existence of some such representa- 
tion as that of the pre-Catholic Acts as a foundation for 
that of the Catholic, even if it were not actually extant. 
АП the less is there any reason for trying to discover in 
the pre-Catholic Acts ‘tendencies’ by which they would 
be shown to be secondary as compared with the 
Catholic Acts. 

Let it be added that the Acta Pauli do not alter our judgment 
upon the two Acta now under discussion. They tell us (in feza 
afost. ahocr. 1104-117) that Paul, awaited by Luke and Titus, 
came (returned?) to Rome, revived from the dead Patroclus the 
cup-bearer of Nero, preached Christ to Nero himself, and was 


for this sentenced hy him to death ; all this without any mention 
at all of Peter and Simon. 


(^) Even if we refrain from trying to frame a hypo- 
thesis as to the relative priority of the several Acts (or 
their sources) regarded as literary monuments ($ 354), the 
priority of the most important points in the contents 
of the pre-Catholic Acts is, nevertheless, a result of 
very great importance. In spite of this priority it 
remains open to us to hold that the oldest forms of pre- 
Catholic and Catholic Acts alike arose approximately 
at the same date, but in different Christian circles 
(8 322), and both of them in the time before the rise of 
the idea of the Roman bishoprie of Peter, and thus 
before about 189-217 A.D. ($ 26[//]) This last idea is 
disconntenanced, not only by the pre-Catholic Acts 
($ 352-7), but also quite as much by the Catholic with 
their co-ordination of Peter and Paul ($ 354). 

(c) The theological views and presuppositions also 
alike of the pre-Catholic Acts (§ 36 [/]) and of the 
Catholic, fit into the same period (from about 160 A.D. 
onwards) The essence of Christianity is in the Catholic 
Acts summed up in belief in one God and his son Jesus 
Christ, and in an earnest morality, and salvation is sought, 
quite as in DidacAe, 93 102 f., in recognition of the truth 
and in the life eternal ; Peter, precisely as in the canonical 
book of .\ets (see ACTS, $$ 4. 7), does away with the 
Mosaic law, and Paul appears as a true Jew, with the 
sole difference that he substitutes for the fleshly circum- 
cision the circumcision of the heart (Rom. 228/. {п f. 
against Gal. 52 f.), etc. ($ 344, d, e, and more fully in 
Lipsius, ii. 1350-358). The interest also in composing 
the differences of view between Jewish and Gentile 
Christians (22207. 340-349) was no longer a lively one in 
the later time. The сл Pauli (above, a) likewise 
belongs to this same period. 

(d) Thus it is in itself a possible thing that many, 
even of the older of the Church fathers mentioned in 
S8 25 7, 29, may have drawn upon our apocryphal 
Acts: e.g., Dionysius of Corinth, Irenæus, Tertullian, 
Gaius from the Catholic ; the Muratorian fragmentist 
and Clement of Alexandria, who do not name Paul 
along with Peter, from the pre-Catholie Acts (as for 
Clem. Alex., however, ep $$ 25 d, 41 4), the PAZilo- 
sophumena from both, since in a very significant way 
we find it following both traditions within the com- 
pass of a single line (620): Simon ‘journeying as far 
also as Rome, fell in with the apostles, whom Peter 
opposed in many ways’ (ëws kal тўз ‘Pauns émiónuncas 
üvrémeoe Tots ümoGTÓNous mpds ðv mo\\a Ilérpos davri- 
катёстт).\ At the same time in no single case can one 
be sure that the fathers named had really come by their 
information by reading and not by oral communication, 
and thus it becomes impossible to fix the date of com- 
position of the Acts by that of any of these Fathers. 


1 The Didascalia apostolorum (69), the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions (69), Eusebius (ZZE ii. 146-15 1), and others (see Lipsius, 


ii. 1321, n. 5)zlso mention Peter alone as the controverter of 
Simon. 
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(e) It has already been stated in $ 31 2 as one of our 
results that, so far as the evidence of the NT and the 
Church Fathers goes, Peter never was in Rome at all. 
‘The question now emerges anew, whether our examina- 
tion of the apoeryphal Acts supplies any fresh material 
which might help us to understand how it, nevertheless, 
came about that tradition carried him there. ‘The new 
element we find in these Acts is the importance which is 
attached in them to the conflict with Simon. On this 
account, Erbes (Z. f. Aürchengesch. 22, 1901, pp. 12- 
16, 177-179) makes the following combination :—Since 
Simon was, according to Acts 89-24, confuted by Peter 
in Samaria and, according to Justin (see SIMON MAGUS, 
8 2a), attained to divine honours in Rome, in the con- 
viction that these could not have continued for any 
time, it was assumed for Rome also that Simon was 
confuted by Peter there. As further, according to the 
Epistle of the Corinthians to Paul, which together with 
the (apocryphal) third Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians 
belonging to it, has been shown to be a constituent part 
of the Acta Pauli, Simon made his appearance in 
Corinth also, and led astray members of the church 
there, on which account Stephanus (so here for Stephanas: 
cp 1 Cor. 116 161517) and his fellow-writers beg the 
speedy return of Paul, it was found fitting to represent 
Paul as the opponent, not here only, but also in Rome. 
Such motives can, indeed, have been operative, and 
must be added to those mentioned in § 31 o. 

(f) Nevertheless, these motives do not solve every 
question. According to Erbes, they can have become 
operative only when, through Justin, there had become 
widely spread the mistaken notion that a statue had 
been erected to Simon in Rome. The question whether 
the formation of a legend of this kind was possible at a 
still earlier date is thus wholly foreclosed. Rightly, it 
would seem, since Justin mentions only Simon in Rome, 
but neither Peter nor Paul as his opponents (§ 37e, 
end) It will be shown, however, later (8 40 a, 4) that 
there are conditions which point to a much earlier date 
for the origin of the legend. ‘Their investigation is only 
hindered by the position of Erbes. 

(g) AM that has hitherto beeu said still leaves unex- 
plained one matter which, nevertheless, is plainly one 
of primary importance in the Catholic Acts: the l'etro- 
Pauline interest. Why was it so urgently necessary to 
accentuate the harmonious agreement of Peter and 
Paul? Who was there to dispute this after the middle 
of the second century had been passed? With this, in 
turn, is connected the further question: Why was it so 
urgently necessary to controvert Simon? Why is it 
that we learn from the NT so little concerning him if 
he had been in the East, and in Rome, even from pre 
Pauline times, so formidable ап enemy of Christianity ? 
Are the two questions perhaps so intimately connected 
that one and the same cause rendered necessary the 
eonfuting of Simon, and the bringing into prominence of 
the harmony between Peter aud Paul? For further 
light upon this, we must try to find new material. Thus, 
our examination of the apocryphal Acts ends not so 
much in solution of our main problem, as in the raising 
of new questions regarding Peter's Roman sojourn. 

The body of literature still remaining for our con- 
sideration with reference to the question whether Peter 
was ever in Rome, consists of the 
f pseudo-Clementine Homilies and Re- 
rom ps.-Clem. EE Me beri wil 
Hom. and Recog. cognitions. | (a) e begin wi 

the following results derived from a 
careful examination elsewhere (see SIMON MAGUS, $$ 


40. Inference 


1 Car] Schmidt has obtained this result from a Coptic transla- 
tion not yet published. See his communication in the Neuen 
Heidelberger Jahrbb., 1897, pp. 117-124, and Harnack's review 
of it in ZLZ, 1897, pp. 625-629. For the Corinthian correspond- 
ence, see, for example, Carriére et Berger, La correspondence 
apocryphe de St. Paul et des Corinthiens, Paris, 1891 (reprint 
from Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie, 1891, pp. 333-351) 
Cp Zahn, Gesch. d. NTlichen A'anons. 2 592-611 1016-1019 
[1892]. 
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3f. 9-11). The Simon who is opposed in these 
writings by Peter was originally the apostle Paul, yet 
in a form which has been distorted by the hostility of 
the authors. Only later were Gnostic features added 
to him, and thus in his figure the Gnosticism of the 
second century was controverted. This does not con- 
cern us here. 'The fundamental idea was that Peter 
must everywhere follow ‘Simon’ (who seeks in his travels 
to win adherents for himself everywhere) in order to 
refute his pernicious doctrines by disputations, and to 
outdo his magical arts by still greater wonders. If not 
in writing, yet at all events orally, there was current a 
coherent, comprehensive form of this romance in 
which Peter followed ‘Simon’ to Rome also. 

(2) The thesis which has been based on this founda- 
tion since the days of Baur is the following. Peter 
was never in Rome. It was merely the idea of the 
romance—that he had to follow ‘Simon’ everywhere— 
that led to the assertion of his having come to Rome 
also. This was, in the end, accepted for a fact in 
churchly circles also, and this all the riore readily 
because it subserved churchly interests. For, since 
Paul had notoriously been in Rome, it now became 
possible to appeal to the activity of both these leading 
apostles in the metropolis. "Their mutual relation was, 
of course, represented as one of the most absolute 
agreement. Thus, to the assertion that Peter had 
withstood Simon, it ceased to be possible to attach the 
original meaning, according to which Simon stood for 
Paul; Simon must figure asa third person, and Paul 
could range himself on the side of Peter. So the 
Catholic Acts and the Church fathers from Dionysius 
of Corinth (about 170 A.D.) onwards. Some of them 
name only Peter as the opponent of Simon in Rome 
($ 39 4), just as the pre-Catholic Acts do. This stage 
in the development of the legend is now definitely per- 
ceived to be the earlier. 

(c} The whole development, however, is seen to 
present a perversion of historical truth such as it would 
be almost impossible to surpass, and which throws a 
lurid light upon the hostility to history, as well as upon 
the power, of the idea of a Catholic church. For some- 
thing analogous see $ 24 4. Even although we are not 
at this distance of time able to say with certainty how 
far the churchmen who had a hand in this transforma- 
tion were conscious of the falsification of history which 
was being brought about by their action, the effect of 
it, at all events, was that the Catholic church, while 
gratefully accepting from sources so questionable as 
in its view the Clementines were, the statement of the 
presence of Peter contemporaneously with Paul in 
Rome, at the same time changed the mutually hostile 
attitude of the two apostles into a friendly one, and 
gained froni a very hostile and embittered exaggeration 
of the real antagonism between Peter and Paul the best 
foundation it could show for its claim to world-wide 
dominion. 

(d) To many students this combination appears from 
the very outset inadmissible, because they are unable 
to believe in the possibility of a falsification so gross 
and audacious as that of representing Peter as having 
been in Rome if this was really not the fact. As 
against this, however, it must be borne in mind that 
the statement in question was not at first put forward as 
the assertion of a fact, bnt merely as an incident in a 
romance the authors of which had not the remotest 
notion that strict adherence to historical fact could be 
reasonably demanded of them and whose only thought 
was as to how they could give fullest utterance to their 
hatred of Paul. 


It is Justin, in particular, who shows how this romance came 
to he regarded as actual history only by slow degrees. Justin 
took from it the datum that Simon had actually appeared in 
Rome, and in fact he was able to credit it because it seemed to 
him to be attested by the statue which he found in Rome. The 
other datum, that Peter also had been in Rome and come into 


conflict with Simon, he did not accept—in all probability because ' 
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it did not seem to him to be supported by the traditions with 
which he had become acquainted in Rome itself (cp $$ зоду 
314, 376, 39 [/], Simon Macus, $ 117, 7). 


How this feature in the romances should on the 
other hand afterwards have come to be accepted as 
history is not difficult to understand, when we reflect 
how admirably it subserved the idea of the Catholic 
church and remember, further, that the Pauline features 
of the figure of Simon had aiready been greatly dis- 
guised by the Gnostic touches that had been added to 
them. 


(e) Soltau, who does not accept this whole combination never- 
theless concedes (p. 35) that the Simon-legend if it did not give 
rise to that of Peter's Roman sojourn, at all events favoured its 
spread ; and Harnack (above, $ 374), who accepts Peier's Roman 
sojourn as historically true, declares nevertheless that ihe Simon 
legend had the effect of causing Peter's arrival їп Rome to be 
assigned along with that of Simon himself to about 42 A.D. 
That mere ideas, though historically unfounded, were enough 
to produce a false representation that Peter had come to Rome 
is assumed by Soltau and Erbes (above, $8 310, зде) in a process 
of reasoning which is not nearly so simple or cogent as that by 
inference from the Howwdlies and Recognitions which is now 
under discussion. Thus we need not shrink from it. Soltau 
(p. 10) says further that the Roman sojourn of Peter is incredible 
also because according to the apocryphal Acts it is full of the 
wildest fables about the conflict with Simon. The combination 
we are now contending for goes only a single step farther and 
finds in these fables the foundation and not merely the adorn- 
pon of the unhistorical statement that Peter had been in 

ome. 


'The only assertion calling for serious attention here 
is that which claims for the tradition as to Peter's 
Roman sojourn that it arose independ- 
ently of the Simon legend. (a) 
First of all, it is pointed out that no 
Church father affirms that Peter and Paul came to Rome 
simultaneously. We shall not insist, in reply, that 
Dionysius of Corinth (above, $ 254) is not very far from 
making this atfirmation. What is more to the point is 
that neither also does the Simon-legend say, or need to 
say, that Peter's arrival at all places was simultaneous 
with that of Simon. In fact it rather gives to Simon in 
each case some space of time within which he may win 
the people over to his side, and only after this has 
happened does it bring Peter upon the scene (cp, for the 
pre-Catholie Acts, above, $ 334, ^). Moreover, as soon 
as it is Peter and Paul who have to be dealt with, there 
come into consideration a variety of historical data 
which cannot be brought together at one point of time 
so easily as would be the case with incidents in a mere 
romance (above, 8 374). Besides, for the Catholic use 
that is made of this romance, it is no longer a simul- 
taneous arrival but merely some sort of contemporane- 
ous activity of the two apostles that is of interest. ‘Thus 
even considerable intervals between the arrivals of the 
two apostles would not of themselves be any evidence 
that the allegation of their having been in Rome together 
does not rest upon the Simon romance. 

(6) What would be more important would be the 
existence of a tradition which spoke only of the presence 
of Peter in Rome, without mentioning that of Paul. 
Such a tradition seems to be found in Clement of 
Alexandria; but, as has already been shown (above, 
$254), since Clement in the connection in which he 
was writing had no occasion to mention Paul, it does 
not follow that he was not aware of his activity con- 
temporaneously with Peter. In the pre-Catholie .\cts 
(above, $ 33 4) Paul sets out from Rome before l'eter's 
arrival there, and is represented as returning only after 
the death of the latter. Here accordingly is a case 
where we actually find Peter without Paul in Rome. 
Not, however, without Simon; and this is the ini- 
portant thing. In one form or another Раш in Rome 
is always by his side, as a foe or as a friend. There 
exists no tradition regarding Peter in Rome, which 
rested content with bringing him personally to Rome ; 
every such tradition connects with his presence there 
some declaration as to his relations with Раш. It is 


41. No counter 
testimony. 
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this circumstance that gives so great inherent probability 
to the supposition that the allegation of his peaceful co- 
operation with Paul in Rome (whieh, even irrespective 
of the pseudo-Clementine Homilies and Recognitions, 
we have already found to be inadmissible: see $ 31 4) 
arises from a transformation of the tradition as to his 
conflict with Paul in the same place. 

The transformation cannot possibly have taken place in the 
opposite direction, In such a case the conflict with Simon 
would have first begun to be alleged at a date so late as would 
render it impossible that Simon could be Paul, Paul having by 
this time come to be held in general reverence. 16, therefore, 
the transformation in this direction were to be insisted on, it 
would be necessary first of all to set aside everything that has 
been brought forward in Stuon Macus (8 44) with a view to 
showing that Simon is a caricature of Paul. 

(c) Thus we are precluded also from attaching value, 
as evidences for a tradition independent of the Simon 
legend, to those passages of the Church fathers which 
mention the contemporaneous activity of Peter and Paul 
in Rome without at the same time mentioning Simon 
Magus. 

In those passages it is already the transformed Simon legend 
which we have. It can take the forin of representing Peter and 
Paul as making common cause against Simon (so the Catholic 
Acts, the PAilosophumena, eic. ; above, 88 34, 26 d, e): but it 
does not need to do so. Inasmuch as on this presupposition 
Simon at once appears as a Gnostic merely, he loses for the 
Church fathers all that independent interest which he possesses 
in the Simon romance. Moreover, in many cases the connection 
does not admit of his being mentioned. Such passages accord- 
ingly prove still less than do the converse cases in which Simon 
i» spoken of as being in Rome without Peter (see Stmon Macus, 
ОШГУ): 

(4) The only kind of evidence that would be соп- 
clusive in the matter, would be the production of a 
statement relating to the presence of Peter in Rome, 
which could be shown to belong to a tine when the 
Simon-legend could not yet have exercised an influence 
on the shaping of the history. Such a statement, how- 
ever, is to be found neither in Clement of Rome (above, 
$ 28), nor in any of the other writers named in $ 29 f. 
At the same time, if one reflects that the Simon legend 
could have begun to exert its influence even in its oral 
form (see SIMON MAGUS, 8 roe) and thus during 
and shortly after the lifetime of Paul, it will be seen 
that the attempt to find a testimony to the presenee of 
Peter in Rome which shall be wholly independent of it 
must be regarded as hopeless from the outset, 

Only 1 Pet. offers any inducements to any such 
attempt (ер above, $ 304). (a) In fact, however, 

this epistle cannot supply us with a 
42. Babylon m 1 à pl 2e. , 
z decisive answer that Rome is meant by 

of 1 Pet.5:3 n "e н Чү. 
abylon. Neither, indeed, it is true, 

= Rome? ' ; : 
with a secure negative answer. Stress 
has often been laid upon the consideration that the 
order of the provinces to which it is addressed— 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia (Z.e. the W. coast 
of .Xsià. Minor) and Bithynia—is not a suitable one if 
the epistle was written from Rome. But neither is it 
suitable if Babylon was the place of origin; it is not 
arranged in such a way that the five provinces ean be 
brought into line on any hypothesis as to the writer's 
view-point. Yet neither does the mention of Babylon 
(913) contain the slightest hint that the name is to be 
taken in any secondary sense. 

. The case is quite different when in 4 Ezra 1 1—that is to say, 
in an apocalypse —Babylon on the Euphrates, where Salathiel, 
the father of Zerubbabel, is living in the thirtieth year after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, Ze, in 557 B.C., is named with some 
sort of suggestion that the statement is to be taken as a veiled 
one, and that in reality, the book having heen written towards 
the end of the first Christian century, Rome ought to be under- 
stood. In like manner the case is different from that of 1 Pet., 
if, according to a Sihylline prophecy (5137-142 1588 [138-143 
159 /.]) Nero, ‘the great king of great Rome... shall flee from 
Babylon’ (rns peydaAns ‘Pouns Bagiàeùs péyas . . . hevgerac 
ёк BaSvAGvos), and a great star shall fall into the sea, ‘and shall 
burn up the deep sea and Babylon itself and the land of Italy’ 
(xai фАё& е móvrov BaOvv олт» те BaBvAova "Irading yatáv Te). 
Here care is taken by the naming of Rome and Italy to warn the 


reader that he is not to suppose Babylon on the Euphrates to be 
meant, just as in Rev. 17 15 by the note that the many waters on 
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which the great whore—ie., according to 17 5, Babylon—sits 
(17 1) are nations, and not literal waters, 

(4) In the case of 1 Pet. the position of matters is 
that a decision as to the presence of Peter in Rome 
cannot be gained by interpreting Babylon one way or 
other, but contrariwise our interpretation of what is 
intended by Babylon will be determined by our inde- 
pendent conclusion on tlie other point. 1f now we bear 
in mind that in Rome itself, as late as 152 A.D., Justin 
knew nothing of Peter's having been there (above, $ 30 е), 
and thus that the Simon-romance which brought Peter 
to Rome was not yet at that date in church circles taken 
for history, it becomes extremely improbable that this 
romance should have been accepted in 112 A.D. by the 
author of 1 Pet. (on the date see CHRISTIAN, $ 8) and 
made the basis of his designation of the place of writing, 
although it had been in circulation in striet Jewish 
Christian circles from a time when Paul was still alive, 
or at any rate shortly after his death. If this be so, 
then the dating from Babylon tells us at once where 
it was that about 112 A.D. Peter's chief activity was 
supposed to have been exercised between his departure 
from Jerusalem and his death ; and it tells us so even 
if it should so happen that the Epistle was really after 
all composed in Коше. 

Thus we are thrown back upon the scattered notices 
referred to above ($ 24) regarding the various fields of 
43. Babylonia activity, apart from Rome, ES 

ш tradition has assigned to Peter. 
and adjoining (|. allti ETE Ion 
countries (a) Among all these, only Babyloniaan 

, perhaps also the Black Sea coast can 
as Peter's D E са gun. 

DES е considered seriously, According 

mission-field. SES беек 

to Lipsius (1611613) tlie tradition that 
Peter laboured along with his brother Andrew on the 
shores of the Black Sea goes as far back as to the second 
century. 1 Pet., however, in its allusion to Babylon as 
a mission-field of Peter takes us still farther back than 
any of the apoeryphal Acts of the Apostles made use 
of by Lipsius. 

(^) Tt is specially interesting to observe that according 
to late redactions (for example, in Epiphanius Monachus 
in the 9th cent.) Peter takes leave of .\ndrew in order 
to travel westward, and that thereafter the other apostle 
called. Simon, surnamed Zelotes or the Canaanite, 
suddenly appears as .Andrew's companion. ‘The journey 
into the West plainly originates in the wish to bring the 
tradition of Peter's activity in Asia into connection with 
that regarding his labours in Rome. The appearance 
of the second Simon on the other hand, points to a 
substitution for Simon Peter. Whilst at first there was 
no idea that апу other than Simon Peter was intended, 
it was inevitable, as soon as the later idea of his de- 
parture for the West had come to be aecepted, that the 
Simon who was named in the subsequent course of 
these tales of the apostles should be taken to be Simon 
the Canaanite. 

(c) The same vacillation between the names of Peter 
and the Canaanite recurs also in what is said about 
Babylonia, .\ecording to the Acts of Judas Thaddacus, 
Peter laboured with Judas in (Syria and) Mesopotamia ; 
aceording to other accounts (chiefly western), Simon 
the Canaanite laboured along with Judas in Babylonia 
as well as in Persia, and they suffer martyrdom together 
in Suanir in Colchis. By this last statement the tradi- 
tion as to Babylonia and Persia is thus brought into 
combination with that as to the coast lands of the Black 
Sea (above, a) Lipsius conjectures that here also Simon 
the Canaanite was erroneously taken for Simon Peter 
after the triumph of the tradition that Peter had laboured 
in Rome (1. 27 30 611-613, ii. 2145 / 175-177). 

(4) Seufert (2177, 1885, 150 ^) urges against this, that the 
combination would he convincing only if evidence for the 
Banylonian sojourn of Peter earlier than the date of 1 Pet. could 
be adduced ; otherwise, it remains possible that in 1 Pet. Rome 
is meant hy Babylon, and thus that Peter's sojourn in Rome 
was at that time presupposed, but that afterwards in conse- 


quence of a literal interpretation of r Pet. 513 his place of 
sojourn was removed to Babylon, while at a still later date, with 
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a view to harmony with the tradition of his Roman sojourn, 
Simon the Canaanite was put in his place as sojourning in 
Babylon. We shall not here urge how difficult must at any 
time have been a literal interpretation of ‘ Babylon’ in 1 Pet. 
513, if Rome had already come to' he so generally accepted as 
the scene of Peter's labours, that the author could have counted 
on being understood, although he chose to designate it by the 
word Babylon. The essential point is this: on the view which 
is being here uphekl, Babylon must have been meant literally 
by the author of 1 Pet., because at that early date he had not 
as yet any idea of Peter as having ever been in Rome; in 
harmony with this view are those apocryphal Acts which repre- 
sent him as labouring in Babylonia, so that the substitution of 
Simon the Canaanite in his place is found to be due to a subse- 
quent alteration. 


Even if Babylonia was Peter's most important field 

of labour, it does not by any means immediately follow 

., that he died there. Н it is certain 

Ee dis that he did not die in Rome, there is 

eter dle? |} ihe more reason for asking whether 
any other place can be named with any probability. 

(a) Erbes (Ztschr. f. A'rchengesch. 22, 1901, 180- 

219) names Jerusalem. 


In the pre-Catholic Acts it is not Nero who sentences Peter 
to death but the city-prefect Agrippa. By Agrippa, it is argued, 
cannot be intended the M. Vipsanius Agrippa who died in 
12 b.c. Along with Agrippa is mentioned, as a persecutor of 
Peter, the emperor's friend. Albinus, whose wife withdrew her- 
self from his society from motives of chastity (above, $ 334). 
In this Albinus Erbes discerns the procurator Albinus who 
succeeded Festus in Judæa in 62 A.D., and who had a faithful 
high-toned wife; while Agrippa on the other hand he identifies 
with King Agrippa 11. who was master of north-eastern Palestine 
from 53 to roo A.D. (see HEROD, $ 13). King Agrippa is not 
known to have been married, and Erbes presumes his domestic 
circumstances to have been similar to those of the Agrippa of 
the pre-Catholic Acts, lt is in Palestine only, not in Rome, 
that the two men can be shown to have been contemporaries ; 
the city-prefect of Rome in a Latin recension of the Passio 
Petri et Pauli (chap. 13, in Acta A fost. Ч осу, 1233; also, we 
add, in cod. M of the principal form of this Passio Petri et Pauli 
(chap. 55] discussed above, 8 320 т) is named not Agrippa but 
Clement. But further, King Agrippa 11. has been confused 
with Herod Agrippa I. who, according to Acts 12 3, cast Peter 
into prison in Jerusalem. It is his liberation from this captivity, 
Erbes thinks, which constitutes the basis of what is related in 
the Catholic апа pre-Catholic Acts as to Peter's flight from 
Rome (above, 8$ 34g, 334). As to his death, on the other hand, 
Erbes conjectures that in reality Peter suffered crucifixion under 
Albinus towards the end of 64 A.D., and that Mt. 23 34 contains 
an allusion to this fact. Among the messengers of Jesus of 
whom he says to the Jews, ‘some of them shall ye kill,” allusion 
is made to James the elder (Acts 122): it is Paul who is alluded 
to in the words ‘some of them shall ye scourge in your syna- 
gogues and persecute from city to city,’ and he whom the Jews 
"shall crucify’ is not the second bishop of Jerusalem, Simeon 
the son of Clopas, whose crucifixion (under Trajan, according 
to Hegesippus in Euseb., //£ iii. 322) falls too late to allow 
the possibility of its being referred to in Mt., but Simon Peter. 
Erbes, that is to say, accepts as historical the statement which 
Eusebius (/7£ 311) introduces with a Aóyos karéxec— on. the 
force of which formula see above, $ 28c)— that after the death 
of James the Just in 62 A.p., all the surviving apostles met in 
Jerusalem in order to choose a successor to James-—namely the 
Simeon referred to above. Peter after this continued in Jeru- 
salem until the outbreak of Nero's persecution of the Christians 
in Rome, and in Jerusalem as a result of the activity aroused 
in zealous procurators by this persecution, he was crucified by 
Albinus. It was in this manner, it is urged, that it became 

ossihle for Peter to be rezarded as one of Nero's victims, and 

is death to be at the same time transferred erroneously to 
Rome. The twofold destruction of Jerusalem, first by Titus 
and afterwards by Hadrian, explains how it was possible that 
the fact of its having been the scene of Peter's death should 
pass out of memory. The whole combination, however, not- 
withstanding other arguments, brought by Erbes to its support, 
which cannot be recapitulated here, is much too bold for ac- 
ceptance. 


(^) On the other hand, there is no difficulty in the 
supposition already set forth ($$ 28 /, 312), that Peter 
met his death in an unknown and obseure place, 
perhaps without legal process, perhaps on a journev, 
perhaps without any companion, so that no tradition 
regarding it survived whieh eould have asserted itself 
against the steadily advancing belief that he had died 
in Rome. Here accordingly we must rest, as we have 
no more detailed aeeounts, in partieular none from 
Clement of Rome, from whom we should most naturally 
have expected them. When Soltau lays it down (pp. 
23 25) that no one disputes the martyrdom of Peter in 
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the time of the Neronian persecution, though it was 
not in Rome, the date is by no means to'be accepted. 


But neither have we any other means of learning the date of 
Peter's death. in particular, we may not say with Krenkel 
(Josephus и. Lucas, 1894, p. 183, n. 3) that he must have died 
before Paul's last journey to Jerusalem because Paul, according 
to Acts 21 18, at that date found no one but James at the heau of 
the Church there. 


That Peter never was in Rome has already been 
inferred from the NT and the Chureh fathers ($ 31). 
Diseussion of the apocryphal Acts 
showed, further, that Peter's presence 
in Rome was presupposed in Church 
eircles not merely after 170 A.D. but 
perhaps even from as early a date as 
160 A.D., that the purpose of his 
presence there is to be sought entirely in the conflict 
with Simon Magus (and in the martyrdom), and also, 
so far as the Catholie Aets are concerned, in the desire 
to bring into prominence his harmonious accord with 
Paul ($ 39). Not till we eame to the pseudo-Clementine 
Homilies and Recognitions, however, were we able to 
perceive that under the name of Simon it was originally 
Paul that was controverted, and that nothing but the 
fundamental idea of the Simon-romance that Peter must 
necessarily follow ‘Simon’ everywhere gave rise to the 
allegation that he had come to Rome also. It is these 
writings, moreover, that first point the way clearly to a 
recognition of the faet that in the apoeryphal Acts also 
the figure of Simon has an anti-Pauline basis (SIMON 
MaGus, $ 5). At the same time it was also through 
the Homilies and Recognitions that we first became 
aware that the harmonious co-operation of Paul with 
Peter in Rome was a fundamentally altered form of 
their hostile meeting in Rome reported in the romance 
—an alteration made in the interests of the Catholic 
ehurch. Lastly, they showed us that this romance 
had already arisen and begun to take shape in the 
lifetime of Paul and the period immediately follow- 
ing. In ehurch eircles, however, it did not find ac- 
eeptance until Gnostic features also had been given to 
Simon and thereby the Pauline features had been so 
greatly obscured that it became possible to assume a 
harmonious instead of a hostile conjunction of Paul with 
Peter in Rome. Thus we see that the key to the whole 
riddle is found only in the Honeilies and Recognitions, 
and how great is the injustice done to themselves in 
the eomplete negleet of these by those scholars, like 
Erbes and Soltau, who seek to reach the right con- 
elusion that Peter never was in Коте by other and much 
less eonclusive arguments, or who like Harnack accept 
the tradition of the presence of Peter in Rome as true 
history. 


45. Conclusion 
as to Peter's 
activity and 
death outside 
of Palestine. 


But also the anti-Pauline basis of the Acta Petri is com- 
pletely misknown when Carl Schmidt (below, $ 49), 88-90, arguing 
correctly from the view of Harnack, declares it to be an ‘assured 
result’ that the whole legend contained in it about the meeting 
between Simon Magus and Peter has been derived by the author 
from combination of what Justin says about Simon with the fact of 
the Roman martyrdom of Peter, adding that Simon is exclusively 
the magician, and that the author remains without any idea 
that Paul is concealed under this mask, because the Pseudo- 
Clementines were not yet in existence. 


In truth the interest of the Catholic church succeeded 
very well, thanks to great skill, persistence, and un- 


serupulosity, in obscuring the actual 
ein us faets of the case (cp the suppression of 
NOR the tradition according to which Barnabas 
was the first. preacher of the gospel in 

Church. pu BOSP 


Rome; BARNABAS, $ 4); yet it is not 
wholly impossible for us to bring them again to light. 
Still, the whole question, after all, is a purely historical 
one. A claim on the part of the bishop of Rome to 
supreme authority over the world would not be 
established even if it were a fact that Peter had been in 
Rome or that Mt. 1618 f. as well as Lk. 2232 or Jn. 
2115-17 were genuine. In $ 26g, A it has been shown 
how late was the date at which Peter сате to be 
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regarded as bishop of Rome in spite of this pre- 
supposition. In Peter's lifetime there were no 
monarchical bishops at all (MiNtsTRY, $$ 464, 47), and 
even if there had been, his office was that of an apostle, 
never that of bishop. And even if he had been bishop, 
his special dignity would not have passed over to his 
successor ; for apart from the facet that the apostolical 
succession was not believed in till а date long after the 
lifetime of Peter (MiNtsTRY, 8 37), it is in itself an 
empty doctrine. Tertullian has well expressed this as 
against Calixtus of Rome (Pedic. 21, middle): ' qualis 
es, evertens atque eommutans manifestam | domini 
intentionem personaliter hoc [Mt. 1618 /.] Petro con- 
ferentem ?' 


Only a brief account of later traditions can be given. The 
wife of Peter (1 Cor. 9 4/1) is said to have been a daughter of 


Aristohulus, brother of Barnabas. Peter hy 
47. Later prayer inflicts gout on his own daughter Petro- 
traditions. uilla in order to preserve her from danger with 


which she is threatened on account of her beauty. 
To show that he has the power to do so he heals her, but 
forthwith permits the malady to return. This is related in a 
Coptic fragment with the subscription mpigers 11ётроу (discussed 
by Carl Schmidt [below, $ 49], 1-25 and already in .$ 54 H7, 1896, 
р. 841) Thus the conjecture of Lipsius (ii. 1 203-206) is con- 
firmed that the Acts of Nereus and Achilles and the Acts of 
Philip from which he adduces the same story derived it from 
the old mpagecs Пєтроу. Vet the Coptic fragment gives the 
beginning to the effect that a heathen, Ptolemieus, had carried 
off the daughter of Peter (here she does not yet bear the name 
* Petronilla ), but brought her back when she had lost her health. 
Clement of Alexandria clearly knew the story, as he says (Strom. 
36, 8 52, p. 535, ed. Potter; also af. Eus. ZÆ iti. 30 1), ‘for 
Peter indeed and P hilip both became fathers,' and only with re- 
gard to Philip adds, ' Philip also gave his daughters to husbands ' 
(see Рнплр, 8 4c, col. 3500) According to Strom. 11, 
§ 63, p. 869 (af. Eus. AVF їй. 302) Peter's wife suffered 
martyrdom before his eyes, He himself is said to have been 
bald (cp the *tonsura Petri’), For a detailed description of his 
appearance, from John Malalas after older authorities, see 
Lipsius, H. 1213, n. 1. Of the miracles of Peter reference may 
be made here to that mentioned in the ‘Acta Petri et Andrez' 
according to which, in order to convince a certain rich man 
named Onesiphorus of the truth of Christianity, he causes a 
camel to go twice through the eye of a needle, and afterwards, 
again twice, another camel with a woman of loose character on 
its back. 
We possess no genuine writings of Peter ; nor can the speeches 
attributed to him in Acts lay any claim to authenticity notwith- 
ae standing their archaic colouring ($ 4.2, ACTS, 
48. Writings ¢ ту), On the Canonical Epistles see PETER 
attributed E and CHRISTIAN, $ 8; also, on 
2 Pet., above, $ 24а. As apocryphal writings 
онеге: of Peter, а book of Acts (not, however, claiming 
to be by him), a Gospel, a ‘ Preaching’ (Kxjpvyua) and an 


Apocalypse аге enumerated by Eusebius (/7Z їп. 32) Ср 
ApocrypHia, $8 264 801 812; Zahn, Gesch. d. JN chen 
Kanons, 9 742- 751, 810-832; Harnack, ACL, d. 1 470-475, 


622-623. On the * Preaching’ of Peter see Bo above, $ 25 e. 
Of the gospel of Peter the second half is fully considered under 
RESURRECTION-NARRATIVES, $ 5 e£ passim. Lastly, mention 
must be made of the Epistle of Peter to James prefixed to the 
pou Clementine Homilies, on which see Simon Magus, 


ck the life of Peter generally see the Bible Dictionaries; also 
Harnack in AA) and the literature relating to the life of 
Jesus and the apostolic age. Of Catholic 
49. Literature. accounts may be named (the very title is 
characteristic) that of Janvier, //estoire de 
St. Pierre, prince des apôtres et premier pape (Tours, 1902). 
Against the Roman sojourn of Peter: Baur, 740, Ztschr. f. 
Fheol., 1831 d, pp. 136-206, and Paulus, 1845, рр. 212-213— 
(2) 1, 1866, pp. 243-272; Lipsius, Chronol, der убт. Bischófe, 
irm especially рр. 162-167, Quellen der vm. Petrussage, 1872, 
JPT, 1876, pp. 561-645, and Apokr. Ap.-Gesch. ìi. 1,1887; 
Шаша, ‘VT liche Zt. gesch, 3, 1874, pp. 326-346 = (21, 1877, 
Pps 131-153; Zeller, ИУ; 1875, pP. 31:56; Erbes, TU 19 1, 
‘t Todestage d. Paulus п. Petrus,’ 1899, and 27 Kirchengesch. 
22, 1901, pp. 1-47, 161-224 ; Soltau, Petrus in Rom, in * Samm- 
lung gemeinverstándl, wissensch. Vorträge’ edd. Virchow and 
Holtzendorff, Нб. 349— Neue Folge, Serie 15, 1900, pp. 469-509. 
In support of the Roman sojourn of Peter see Hilgenfeld, 2177, 
1872, pp. 349-372; 1876, рр. 57-80; 1877, pp. 486-508; Joh. 
Delitzsch, St, A. 1874, pp. 213-260; Schmid (Roman Cath. ) 
Petrus in Rom, Lucerne, 318795 ; Lightfoot, dfostolie Fathers 
i. (S. Clement of Rome), 2 481-502 (*S. Peter in Rome’) and 
Menos Early Roman Succession"); Harnack, ACZ ii. 
(-Chronol.) 1240-243, 703-710 et passim А Clemen, Preuss. 
Jahrb. тоб (Oct.-Dec. 1901) 405-417; Kneller, Z. 4 Aathol. 
Theol, 1902, рр, 33 -69, 225-246, and (against Erbes) 51-36: 5 
Carl Schmidt, Die alten Petrusakten, in ZU 24 (=Neue 
Folge ix) 1, 1903 (a work which did not appear until the present 
article was already in print). Cp also Simon Macus, § 15. 
Pr Ws. 
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SIMRI (“ҮЗҮ”), 1 Ch. 2610 AV, RV Sut (g.7-.). 

SIN (j'D; for 65's readings see below) an Egyptian 
city, Ez. 3015: ‘and l.will pour my fury upon Sin 
(АХ. Pelusium), the strength of Egypt.’ It stands 
parallel to Noph-Memphis (2. 13), Pathros, Zoan- lanis 
and No-Thebes (v. 14), in direct parallelism to No 
(Cornill : Noph-Memphis after ©). Verse 16 groups 
together Sin (but except Q which has Уай as in 
v. 15— Syene, and thus with great probability Cornill, 
ро; see SYENE) No, and Noph; in 17 f. less 
important cities are enumerated. As in v. 16 (6 seems 
to be right, only v. 15 remains for Sin. Nothing can 
be concluded from the parallelisms, especially because 
the text (No occurs 3 times in the present Hebrew text) 
has been corrupted in several places, except that Sin 
must have been a very important city ; in view of the 
parallelism with Memphis (6, see above), it would seem 
to belong to northern Egypt. More important is the 
designation 'strength (RV stronghold, пур) of Egypt,’ 


whieh seems to point to theeastern frontier of the Delta. 
(59 renders Sav (accusative of Sais or transliteration 2), 
(5^ Таш» (of course incorrectly, as Tanis is ZOAN, g.v. ), 
Vg. Pelusium. Modern seholars have always adhered 
to the Vulgate's identification with Pelusium, because 
Pelusium would meet the requirements best and because 
of the Aramaie word stvdx, Syriae sfydzd ‘mud,’ which 
seemed to furnish the Semitie equivalent for the Greek 
IIyAobsetov—;.e., mud-city (ep Lutetia) ‘This identi- 
fication has been often repeated by Egyptologists (still 
by Steindorff, Beiiräge zur Assyr. 1599 as late as 1890), 
but on the basis of erroneous conclusions Brugsch (Dict. 
Geogr. 109r; ep Dümichen, Gesch. Aeg. 263) had 
assumed that Coptie ome, ‘dirt, mud,’ furnished the 
etymology for the great fortified frontier-city лїмте(7?), 
and that the latter, consequently, was Pelusium. The 
city in question—a me(Z)'—had its official etymology 
rather from a word meaning ‘ prince of Lower Egypt’; 
but this might have been artificial. Тһе city itself 
was, however, discovered by the exeavations and investi- 
gations of Petrie and Griffith, at the modern Nebishch, 
8 miles SE of Tanis; ep Petrie, 7Zwun»is П. (On the 
proposed identification with Tahpanhes, see Tau- 
PANHES.) For the identification Pelusium-Sin there 
remains only the fact that Pelusium (or a fort near 
it?) is ealled by some Arabic sources (e/)- 77e (i.e., 
piece of clay, lump of mud); but this seems to be 
only a translation of the Greek name or a popular 
etymology of Pelusium which also Strabo (803) derives 
from the muddy surroundings.? At any rate, a com- 
parison of the words Séz or the Aramaic syd with 
Arabie //2 is inadmissible for the Semitist. Pelusium, 
besides, does not seem to have had any importance 
before Greek times; Herodotus (2141, etc.) knows 
it as the entrance to Egypt, and in this capacity it 
appears in many Greek writers; but no hieroglyphic 
name for it has been found so far, and it is not unlikely 
that eities more to the East (see above on Amet- 
Nebisheh) had formerly the strategie position of Pelu- 
sium. According to Strabo (803), Pelusium was 20 m. 
distant from the sea ; in his time it was much decayed, 
although later it was still the seat of a Coptic bishop. 
The Coptic name was ттєрємоүм, Arabie Far(a)ma. 
The easternmost branch of the Nile was known as 
the Pelusiac; the Pelusiac mouth is now dried up com- 
pletely, and the insignificant ruins of the ancient city are 
situated in the desert.? 

It will be seen, therefore, that the popular identifica- 
tion with Pelusium rests on very feeble grounds. Jerome 
(see above) was most likely guided by the Aramaie 


VIC 


1 The ambiguous letter | had here the value of Aleph, to 


judge from demotic transcriptions. 

2 Other classical writers think of my thical persons such as 
Peleus, Pelusius, etc. See Wiedemann's excellent commentary 
on Herodotus ( p. 89). 

3 On these and ihe history of the city see Wiedemann, v supr. 
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etymology given in his time to the old name by Jewish 
scholars. lt seems quite plausible that lZzekiel's Sin 
was a fortress similar to (perhaps not very far from) 
Pelusium, but of a somewhat ephemeral importance. In 
the critical sixth century B.C., fortifications and garrisons 
aloug the entrance to Egypt between the sea and the 
modern Ballàh-lakes seem to have changed consider- 
ably, and even before the great revolution caused by 
the Persian conquest in 525 B.C., the withdrawal of the 
large garrison to a better location may have reduced a 
populous city to the position of an obscure village. 
This must have been the case with Ezekiel's Sin, as © 
could no longer identify it.! MAU N 
[Cp Crit. Bib. on Ezek. 29 10 3014-16, where an underlying 
ci is supposed. That Ezekiel’s prophecies have been worked 


over by a redactor who changed the geographical setting, is 
pointed out in PRorHET, $ 27. The ‘Shunem’ supposed to be 
referred to would be that in the Negeb. See SHUNEM.] 


SIN, WILDERNESS OF (}*D 5270), Ex. 161, etc. 
See GEOGRAPHY, $ 7, and WANDERINGS. 


SIN OFFERING (DNDD) Lev. 43, 
SACRIFICE, $$ 28 f 


SINAI AND HOREB 


Hebrew traditions ($ то). 

Oldest Arab. civilisation ($ 12). 

Moses story ($ 13). 

Mount variously placed ($$ 14- 
16). 

Early sacred places (8 17). 

Serbal and J. Маѕа (8 18). 

Gal. 425 (§ 19). 

Various views ($ 20). 


etc. See 


Two names ($ т). 
Cosmological theory ($ 2). 
Bearing on Horeb-Sinai (§ 3). 
Babylon and Egypt (§ 4). 
Musri (§ 5). 

Minzans and Salxeans ($ 6). 
Magan and Meluha ($ 7). 
Amarna period (§ 8). 

Ma‘in ($ 9). 

Sinai is the usual name for the mountain where, 
according to one tradition, Yahwé had his seat and 
where, accordingly, Moses received the divine com- 
mands. Sinai is, therefore, the inountain of the giving 
of the law. 

Even the most superficial observation does not fail 
to note that the mountain where Yahwe dwells has also 

another name—-Horeb. In pre-critical 

T aine Wi days the explanation offered and accepted 
names. was either that Horeb was the name of 
the whole range and Sinai that of the individual 
mountain, or, alternatively, that Horeb designated the 
northern part of the range and Sinai the southern, and 
more especially the highest point of this. Criticism 
shows that the various sources can be sharply dis- 
tinguished. (c) Horebisthe name of the mountain where 
Yahwe has his seat in E (the principal passage is Ex. 
31; next come 176, where it occurs in a passage of the 
nature of a gloss, and 336. In the last cited passage, 
however, the words ‘from Mt. Horeb’? are out of 
place, having been introduced into the text from the 
margin; it properly belongs to the E section 337-11, 
and more particularly to 2. 9: ‘when Moses entered 
into the tent the pillar of cloud descended from Mount 
Horeb and stood at the door of the tent’). In this as 
elsewhere E is followed by D, and the mountain is 
called Horeb throughout in Dt. (16 410 etc.) except in 
the older non-deuteronomic song (332), the opening 
portion of which is a counterpart to the Song of Deborah 
(Judg. 53 7, cp Ps.68). (2) On the other hand the 
mountain of Yahwe is called Sinai—generally Mt. Sinai 
(r253)—in J (Ex. 1911 344) and P (Ex.161 2416 
342832 Lew.25: 26462734). A ‘wilderness of Sinai’ 
Cra 235) is spoken of only in P (Ex. 19r f. Lev. 7 38 
Nu. 1119 91) This is in agreement with the fact that 
Sinai came to be the more usual name, the later form 
of the tradition having as usual gained the upper hand. 

We have no information from the older times regard- 
ing the Sinaitic Peninsula and the adjacent parts (see 


1 G's reading Sais (**2) for po would furnish a good emend- 


ation, but is forbidden by the place being described as a fortress. 
9 


2 atin omm. There is nothing in the Hebrew corresponding 
to RV’s ‘onward.’ 
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below), and it is, therefore, impossible to speak with 
any definiteness as to the relative frequency of the two 
names or their connotations. On the other hand, we 
are able to arrive at a quite clear perception of the idea 
that was connected with their use in the circle of legend 
and of the facts which caused the change of usage. 

In the thought of the ancient East every land that 
can be looked upon as a geographical or political unity 
—and so also ‘the promised land ’—is 
regarded as a reflected image of the 
earth and of the cosmos (AA 7) 176); 
the points which fix the limits of the 
earth as a whole must, therefore, reappear also in the 
lesser cosmos, the country, and once more, again, in 
the district. It is precisely by this that the land is 
shown to be a natural unity—Z e., a unity determined 
and ordained by God. According as a twofold or a 
fourfold division is adopted, the earth is defined by two 
or four points: E. and W., or N. and S., or else E., 
S., W., and N. So also the year and the day are 
divided into two halves or four quarters in accordance 
with the corresponding points in the course of the sun. 
Any one of these two or four points can be taken as the 
beginning of the year or of the course of the sun ; the 
year can begin in spring as in Babylon, or in winter as 
with us (following Egyptian- Roman reckoning), in 
autumn as in the time before the rise of Babylon (end 
of the third millenium B.c.) in Hither Asia, and, there- 
fore, with the Canaanites and the Israelites ; lastly, in 
summer. The beginning selected corresponds with the 
nature of the divinity who is principally worshipped. 
Because Marduk is the god of spring the year is held to 
begin with spring, and because in the W. the western 
(2.е., the autumn) god prevails, an autumn new year 
prevails in western lands, including Canaan, as long as 
there is independence. 

In this connection between the year—z.e., the course 
of the sun—and geographical conceptions we can 
already discern the essential character of all oriental 
religion and science, which is to regard all that is and 
all that happens as flowing from the activity of the 
deity. But the deity reveals himself primarily and 
before aught else in the heavenly bodies and their 
motions; for the deities of Babylon and of all Hither 
Asia—as the OT itself abundantly shows—without ex- 
ception bear an astral character.) The heavenly bodies 
which most plainly reflect the deity in its working, in 
other words the most conspicuous forms of the divine 
manifestation, or, in ordinary language, the gods prin- 
cipally worshipped are the moon, the sun, and the five 
planets. Their periods of revolution mark the divisions 
of time—month, year, and larger cycles—and compel 
attention by their importance for the course of natural 
hfe (Gen. 1:4 822). In the Babylonian view of these 
seven great divinities the planet Venus is associated 
with the moon and the sun, so that the three together 
become rulers of the Zodiac (the šupuk Samé—i.e., the 
highway of heaven, along which the seven travel). 
‘He (Bel) appointed Sin, Sama$, and Ištar to rule in 
the Zodiac.’ These three have each of them four 
quarter or two half phases; for Venus, as an inner 
planet, shows the same phases as the moon, and the 
positions of the sun in the two or four seasons of the 
year are reckoned also as phases. Тһе four remaining 
planets represent each one phase (one quarter) of the 
greater stars; thus Jupiter (Marduk)=the spring-sun, 
Mars (Ninib)=the summer sun, Mercury (Nabu) =the 
harvest sun, and Saturn (Nergal) =the winter sun. 

To each of these four planets accordingly belongs one 
of the four points which regulate the sun's course and 
thus the universal order. When the division is by two, 
Mars and Saturn are eliminated ; the reckoning in that 
case is by the two solar phases from equinox to equinox 
(spring to autumn, or autumn to spring). The sun, 


1 For what follows cp Wi. 4073185 Æ, and in Der alte 
Oricnt, 3, parts 2 and 3. 
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moreover, is regarded as the god of the underworld, for 
the stars as they approach the sun become invisible, in 
other words, have their abode in the underworld. 
Now, this ‘underworld’ aspect of the sun corresponds 
to Saturn (Nergal), the winter sun or the god of the 
underworld (Pluto), ‘To the moon accordingly (since 
the full moon is in opposition to the sun) belongs the 
opposite pole of the universe and the opposite planet 
Mars (Ninib), which represents the summer sun. By a 
complete reversal of all our modern notions, the sun is 
the deity of winter or the underworld, the moon the 
deity of summer and the upper world. 

Now when the sun takes up the position which 
properly belongs to it in the universe, that is, when it is 
a winter sun, it is at the most southerly point of its 
course in the zodiae ; and the corresponding full moon 
being in opposition is at the most northerly point. ln 
other words, the sun is at the Saturn-sun point, the 5. 
pole of the ecliptic, the moon at the Mars-moon point, 
the N. pole of the ecliptic. 

'The course of nature shows a similar cycle; day is 
succeeded by night, summer by winter, and in the 
larger periods of time, the zeon, a similar procession 15 
repeated. Everything that happens is divine ordering, 
the godhead is constantly manifesting itself anew in 
changed attitudes and changed activities. Thus Marduk 
becomes Nabu in autumn, and conversely. The same 
holds good of the N. and 5. phase (summer and winter} 
of the sun or of the godhead in general ; they pass each 
into its opposite, Further, the four (or two) quarters of 
the world present themselves in various aspects accord- 
ing to the character of the worship exercised at cach 
given place, and according to the different methods of 
reckoning there employed. The Babylonian view, with 
the Marduk (or spring-) cult, takes as its point of 
orientation (Mohammedan 424/2) the E. (=that which 
is before, клр), and thus for it the N. is to the left, the 
S. to the right, and the W. behind. ‘To the older 
view, which faces westward, the N. is to the right and 
the S. to the left. Thus arises for a later time the 
possibility of an interchange of diametrically opposite 
points, according to the point of view assumed by each 
writer in his theory. Непее the phenomenon constantly 
observed in all forms of mythology, and therefore also 
of eosmology, that opposites pass into one another, that 
a given form bears also the marks of its antithesis. 

The selection of the two names, Horeb and Sinai, 
and their cosmologieal meaning thus become clear. As 
soon as scholars discovered the import- 
ance of the moon worship in ancient 
Babylonia, and the name of the moon- 
goddess Sin, the explanation of the 
name Sinai as Mountain of the Moon became natural. 
Proof, indeed, for this explanation of the word can be 
had only when the significanee of this mountain in the 
cosmic scheme as a whole has been made out; but this 
is aeconiplished. precisely by means of the other name 
of the mountain of Yahwe—Horeb. 

The earth—and so also on a smaller scale each land 
and each separate district—is imagined as a mountain 
with two summits,! the ‘mountain of the countries’ of 
the Babylonians and Assyrians (fad mdtite, ursag kur- 
kurra). According to the orientation in each case (and 
as regulated by this the time at which the year was held 
to begin, and so forth) these two points are conceived of 
as E. and W. (equinoctial), or as N. and 5. (solstitial). 
The E. (or N.) point is that of the light half of the day 
or year, the W. (or S.) that of the dark half. For 
when the sun is in the E. the day (or the year) begins, 
when it is at the northern point of its path it is midday 
or midsummer, and so on. This is the thought which 
lies at the bottom of the religious observances on 
Ebal and Gerizim? (Dt.1129 2711 Јоѕһ. 8зо ff); 


1 Cp Hommel, Aufsätze u. Abhandlungen, 344 fF. у Winckler 
in Л/С, 1901, 241, 283. 
2 Bothare brought intoconnection with the goddess worshipped 
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Gerizim is the mount of blessing, Ebal that of cursing, 
that is, of the light and dark halves respectively, of 
good and evil omen (right and left are the lucky or 
unlucky sides according to the orientation) ; on each 
mountain stand six tribes, for cach half of the year has 
six signs of the zodiac or six months.! 

When the two summits of the Sad mátáte are the 
N. and S. points of the cosinos they belong respectively 
to the moon and to the sun. If Sinai takes its name 
from the moon-goddess Sin, Horeb is derived from the 
sun, for the name means Mountain of Glowing Heat 
(z»n and дп), the sun at the most northerly part of its 
course (our sign of cancer, summer-solstice) is the glowing 
Sun. Thus Sinai and Horeb both express like cosmo- 
logical conceptions. 

Making the moon point the most northerly of the 
ecliptic belongs to the old Babylonian order of ideas, 
according to which the moon stands 
Egypt at the head of the pantheon and the 

` sun is regarded as god of the under- 
world. Тһе opposite is also equally admissible, the 
moon being regarded as the star of the night and the sun 
as the power that quickens nature, as the star of the upper 
world, and as supreme deity. In this last interpreta- 
tion, and, indeed, as the sole expression of the god- 
head, Chuen-aten (Amen-hotep IV., see EGvrr, § 56) 
sought to earry out a monotheistic worship of the sun. 
This would be of importance if it were held proven that 
it is Chuen-aten that is intended by the Pharaoh of 
Joseph.? It would seem, in any case, as if a like view 
underlay the designation of Sinai (as of Horeb), for the 
mountain upon which Yahwé reveals himself lies on the 
S. of the promised land. If, now, Yahwe has his 
dwelling on the moon-mountain situated in the S., 
clearly the underlying соѕпіс orientation is the Egyptian 
one which regards the S. as being above (corresponding 
to the course of the Nile), whilst the Babylonians had 
the conception (corresponding also to the course of the 
Euphrates) according to which it is the N. that is above 
—the N. pole of the cosmos, as also of the ecliptic 
(this last the moon- point). For the highest godhead 
dwells above on the summit of the šad mátáte. To it, 
therefore, belongs the highest part of the ecliptic (the 
path of the sun) as of the sky ; the portion which lies to 
the N. of the zodiac and thus around the N. pole. 
'The Egyptian view presupposes the opposite conception, 
and, therefore, looks for all these things in the S. 

The assumption, accordingly, which should look for 
the seat of the highest godhead in the S. of the country, 
would rest more upon Egyptian conceptions, though at 
the same time for the present we must hold fast that 
the Egyptian doctrine and the Babylonian alike are 
daughters of a common view of the universe, and that 
their relation to this is somewhat the same as that of 
the political doctrine of two modern European eivilised 
states to European culture and conception of the 
universe ; diverse in cletails, the views of the two are on 
the whole identical. It is in agreement with this that 
the rise of the nation of Israel is carried back by legend 
to Egypt; and that the region where the nation found 
its god—z.e., the expression of its political unification 
and its political-religious right to an independent exist- 
ence as a people, in other words, to sovereignty— was 
still known to legend as Musri (see MiZRAIM, MOSES). 
Egypt and Musri alike are also in the Babylonian con- 


4. Babylon and 


at Shechem, who is identical with Tammuz—z.e., the god of the 
two halves of the year. Joseph and Joshua are the correspond- 
ing heroic figures: Wi. GZ 275 7 96/7. Joseph is mentioned 
principally in connection with Shechem, Joshua's life-work cul- 
minates in Shechem (Josh. 24). For Joshua the attainment of 
Shechem is what the arrival at Мі. Nebo was for Moses; 
Marduk (Moses) dies when the sun reaches the western point 
where the kingdom of Nabu (winter half of the year) begins. 

1 The number twelve always symbolises the twelve signs of 
the zodiac. 

2 The deduction would be that the doctrine of Yahwism con- 
sciously links itself on to this monotheism as its predecessor 7 
see A A Т\З) 211. 
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ception the land of the sun, representing as they do the 
S. so far as the earth 15 concerned ; but the S. of the 
sky is the celestial underworld where the sun has his place 
during winter, and thus in the Babylonian conception 
in the case of a revelation of the deity in Musri a reference 
to the Egyptian doctrine of the sun is presupposed. 

Fresh light would certainly be shed on this side of 
the question should we ever come into possession of 

Musri fuller information as to the state of civilisa- 
5. Musrl tion and the religious and political con- 
ditions of the region in question (Musri) in early times. 
In the present state of our knowledge all that can be 
affirmed is that, the higher the antiquity we reach, the 
higher also the civilisation so far as the ancient orient 
is concerned. The Amarna period—that which comes 
under consideration in the present discussion—already 
seems to presuppose a retrogression so far as Palestine 
is concerned, and this would imply like conditions for 
the S. also. It is quite a mistake to picture to oneself 
the Sinaitic peninsula and the adjoining parts of Arabia 
as having then been under the same conditions as 
prevail to-day. We already know enough to justify us 
in affirming that these parts in ancient times were not 
wholly given up to nomads, and that the country 
possessed ordered institutions and seats of advanced 
civilisation. The Nabatean state about the time of 
the Christian era, and that of the Ghassanids at a later 
period had their earlier predecessors (see A74 TO 136 jr). 
All of them were states in touch with the civilisation of 
their respective periods — pre-eminently with that of 
Egypt and Assyria-Dabylonia — just as much as that 
Nabatzean kingdom with which we are in some measure 
acquainted through the monuments that have come 
down to our day and through the notices in classieal 
authors. [t is by no means impossible that we may 
yet come into possession of monumental evidenee with 
regard to the region of ancient Musri dating from times 
which we at present ordinarily think of as completely 
without either history or civilisation. This, at least, is 
even already clear, that long before the period assumed 
for the sojourn of the Israelites oriental civilisation had 
been at work in these parts in a higher degree than was 
at a later date shown by Islam.! 

Above all, it has to be pointed out that we are in no 
position to decide definitely as to the state of civilisation 
of those regions during the times in 
question, as long as the countless re- 
cords of S. Arabia, the inscriptions of 
the Minseans and the Sabzeans, have not been made 
accessible and investigated. The commercial states of 
S. Arabia exercised political ascendency also in these 
regions at the time when they flourished ; they extended 
their civilising influence as far as to the havens of the 
Philistines and the gates of Damascus,? aud even left 
behind them in those parts a civilisation that can be 
directly traced to them.? Very specially it is from the 
Minzean-Sabzean inscriptions that, after what the cunei- 
form inscriptions and Egyptian documents have yielded 
or may yet yield, we may hope for glimpses alike into the 
political relations of the Sinaitic peninsula and adjacent 
regions, and stil] more into their civilisation—in other 
words into the spiritual development of the peoples and 
times by which the occurrences of the period of Israel's 
sojourn in Sinai were determined. It is chiefly on 
these inseriptions that we must depend for any know- 
ledge as to the civilisation and manner of thinking— 
the ' genius ' (geist, génze)—of the Semitic peoples in that 
quarter, where they received their purest development, 
and from which, in a certain sense, the tribes of Israel 
also took their origin (А7179) 8). 

l Against the notion of Arabia and the ‘Arabian spirit’ as 
being the sole basis of ‘Semitism’ see Winckler, ‘ Arabisch- 
Semitisch-Orientalisch' in MIG, 1901, 4-5. 

The ' Harra' inscriptions are in an alphabet which shows a 
prevailingly S. Arabian influence. 

3 Cp the ‘Lihyan’ inscriptions (ed. D. Н. Müller, 522 
graphische Denkmäler aus Arabien, 1889). 
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АП that we as yet have come to know in the way of 
actual historical fact regarding the Sinaitic peninsula 
and adjacent regions, is still in the highest degree in- 
adequate. The oldest monuments are the Egyptian 
inscriptions in Wady Maghara and those of Sarbit el- 
Khadem (Есүгт, $ 45). The Pharaohs designate the 
people whom they have subjugated there by the name 
of Mentu. The still extant mines show how it was that 
the much prized maféaé (malachite, or ' kupfergrün ’) 
was obtained. Тһе oldest known Pharaohs exploited 
the country for this: Snefre (first king of the Fourth 
Dynasty), Chufu (Cheops, the builder of the Great 
Pyramid), various kings of the Fifth and the Sixth 
Dynasty, Usertesen 11. and Amenemhe't of the twelfth ; 
the last whose name is recorded in any inscription is 
Rameses II. 

Babylonian references can be adduced only in a 
general way in so far as already in the earliest times we 
7. Magan ee evidens of a lively о 
and Meluha. “tee? Babylonia and the whole „of 

7" Arabia; the information in our possession 
does not enable us to go into details. The Babylonian 
designation for Arabia is ‘ Magan and Meluha’ and the 
two expressions are used distinctively, the one (Magan) 
to denote the eastern and southern рагі that situated 
nearest to Babylonia, the other (Meluha) to denote the 
N. and W. The district of Sinai would thus form part 
of Meluha, It need hardly be said that in the many 
centuries of Babylonian-Assyrian history the relations 
with the two countries waxed and waned in importance 
with the fluctuations in political power and in the 
developments of trade; so also did the degree of 
knowledge regarding the regions of which we are 
speaking vary and the connotation of the names grow 
or shrink. Thus at certain times what was spoken of 
as Meluha will have been not much more than the 
northern fringe and the road to Egypt. The derivation 
of the name of the characteristie product of the Sinaitic 
peninsula—malachite—from Meluha seems obvious. 

The ideas of antiquity as to the form of the earth are 
very far removed from the actual facts. Thus it is an 
essential element in the Babylonian eonception that the 
whole of the southern part of the earth is regarded as a 
continuous territory stretching from utmost Nubia 
(Ethiopia) through South Arabia to India. The Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf have nothing like their true 
importance assigned to them. Thus if ‘Magan and 
Meluha' in the widest sense covers the whole of what 
lies to the S. we must include in Magan India and in 
Meluha Ethiopia (A-4 70! 37). This will explain how 
it is that Cush, the name of the upper valley of the 
Nile—thus the land to the 5. of Musri-Egvpt— 
designates also those lands which in Arabia are situated 
to the 5. of Musri. 

It is often possible, therefore, in cases where there 
are no special indications to guide us, for us to be in 
doubt as to what special regions ought to be understood 
by the names Magan, Meluha, Kuš, Musri— precisely 
as we are when we hear ‘ America’ or ‘.\frica’ vaguely 
mentioned. It is thus beyond our power to determine 
with precision whence it was that Gudea prince of 
Lagaš derived the material for his buildings which was 
brought (we are told) from ‘ Magan ' and from ' Meluha.' 
We cannot be sure whether the usual opinion, which 
takes Sinai with its malachite to be meant by Meluha 
as the mountain of the satu stone (11. R. 51a 6 17), is 
correct, for we are not in a position to say what the 
Samtu stone really is. 

‘The Amarna Letters seem to show that, essentially, the 
Egyptian sovereignty did not extend beyond the borders 
of southern Palestine. This is in agree- 
ment with the supposition that it was 
precisely in these times that the newly 
immigrating tribes of the ‘ Hebrews’ from North Arabia, 
to which also the Israelites belonged, pressed forward 
mto the regions of civilisation, We may take it, 
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accordingly, that this period was marked by a retrogres- 
sion from the prosperity of a somewhat earlier time. It 
is impossible to tell with any certainty who were the 
' Meluba- peopl2' whom Rib-Addi, prince of Gebal, 
summoned to his aid along with the Egyptians ; it is, 
however, likely, in the known circumstances, that the 
Egyptian troops did not consist in the main of bands 
of Bedouins from Sinai and Midian; more probably 
Nubians are intended. 

With the single exception of the inscription of 

Rameses I], in Wadi Maghàra we have no information 
ty. from these times relating to the regions at 
9. Main. й ов аэ 
present under consideration ; but this is 
precisely the period which covers the time of Israel's 
sojourn in Sinai. 11 is what usually and naturally 
happens; of times during which great states have not 
dominated the border lands we hear nothing. бо far 
as our present light carries us, however, it would seem 
that to this period also belongs the development of the 
power of the S, Arabian kingdom of Main (Minwans). 
For this kingdom was annihilated sometime in the 
eighth or seventh century B.C., and its beginnings must 
therefore be carried back at least as far as to the 
thirteenth century.! A period of weakness in the great 
civilised states has also always been favourable to 
the rise of petty states and to the development of 
separate kingdoms on the borders of the region of 
civilisation ; and a period of prosperity in the trading 
States of S^ Arabit so fan as we аге able to: trace 
their history also occurred precisely at such а time. 
We may venture, therefore, to hope some time or 
other to obtain some information regarding the 
regions of Sinai from the inscriptions of the Mlinaeans 
just as we are indebted to a Mingean inscription of 
about the ninth century for an HNlustration of the con- 
ditions prevailing on the S. Palestinian borders ( Halévy, 
535=G laser, 1155}? We must, ассогйицлу, figure to 
ourselves the Minivan rule in those parts as having been 
after the manner of that of the Nabat;ivans. Just as 
these bore rule in the Sinaitic peninsula and left settle- 
ments and inscriptions behind them, so we may be 
certain that the rule of the Minivans had a deter- 
mining influence on the civilisation and therefore also 
on the religion of those parts. As the Minavan rule in 
el-Ula in М. Arabia has left its traces in numerous 
inscriptions, so we must suppose Minivan settlements 
to have enisted all along the caravan routes to Palestine 
and to Egypt. 

We must conceive of the relations between the regions 
of Sinai and S. Arabia in those days, then, somewhat 
after the analogy supplied by Islam; they were not 
a mere 171 Dorado of Bedouin tribes who had remained 
stationary in some primitive phase of development and 
had remained wholly untouched by the civilisation of the 
orient and its knowledge (which is identical with its 
religion). Of course we are to believe that Bedouin 
tribes also did live there, and these were doubtless not 
genuine representatives of old oriental civilisation exactly 
asthe peasant of to-day docs not represent modern science 
and philosophy ; but they were just as far from remaining 
untouched by it as апу section of a population can be 
from remaining altogether outside of the intluences of 
an enveloping civilisation. And the higher the oldest 
civilisation, the more lasting must have been its effect 
upon all sections of the population. ‘True, the Bedouin 
is never anything but a bad Moslem; still he is one; 
his religions and other conceptions are influenced by 
Islam, and if anywhere among the Bedouins of Arabia 
any intellectual or political movement, any impulse 
towards higher forms of development arises, it must in 
these days associate itself with Islam, just as in those 
days any similar movement was inevitably associated 


1 КА ТЗ} тат О. Weber in JI", тоот, 1. 
? See Winckler, ‘Mu ri-Telu'ja- Мали” in A TG, 1898, 1; 
Нот, Aufsätze u, Abhandl, 230 J. (Hommel would give 
the inscription an earlier date). 
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with the doctrines which then dominated the East and 
Arabia with it. 

"Tradition itself brings this out very clearly in so far as 
it has not been artificially shaped with the design of 
10. Hébrbw representing the nation of Israel as а 

traditión. purely religious community, but still 

proceeds upon the ordinary presupposi- 
tions as to the national conditions of national life; 
the older tradition does so. ‘To the sphere of Musri 
belongs the region of Midian and this last comes 
within the sphere of influence of the S. Arabian states. 
The Elohist! here also exhibits the original and 
natural view. He presupposes that Israel was heathen 
before Moses? and that Yahwé first revealed himself 
to Moses during his sojourn at Horeb before the 
Exodus (lx. 39-14). In E JETHRO the father-in-law of 
Moses—whom, however, the author never calls priest of 
Midian ?—still appears quite clearly in a rôle which con- 
nects him with the worship of the god of the place—the 
Yahwé of Horeb (Ex. 18). When the Yahwist proceeds 
to make him priest of Midian he is giving truc expression 
to the dependence of Mosaism on the civilisation pre- 
хапе there (writing of course from the standpoint of 
his own time—the eighth century —when Musri actually 
was a state ; see А4 7) although in turn he suppresses 
the old representation, made by the Elohist, of a con- 
nection between Yahwe and the older culture of these 
regions in favour of a more spiritualised doctrine thrown 
into stronger contrast with the ancient religions. 

Every historical delineation, however, can only depict 
past conditions in terms of the conceptions of the 
115 Value of historian's own time. Our oldest source 
traditions, ©2™. indeed conceive and set forth the 
subjects it deals with in the lively colours 
of its own age ; but the question as to the value of the 
historical contents of its narrative is to be carefully 
distinguished from that as to the correctness of its 
apprehension and representation of the milicu. "The 
historical value of the accounts themselves is to be 
judged of solely by the antiquity of the date—z.e., by 
the possibility of a genuine historical tradition. The 
date at which the sources E and ] were finally fixed in 
writing is to be sought somewhere in the eighth century ; 
how far these in turn rest on written authorities— the 
only ones possessing historical validity — we do not 
know ; but in no case can they be supposed to go so far 
back as to the days before the monarchy. An oral or 
popular tradition about earlier times possesses no direct 
historical value; no people preserves definite recollec- 
tions of its career going more than two or three gener- 
ations back. What any Israelitic or Judahite source 
hands down to us from the tradition of its own people 
must always be judged therefore by reference to the 
possibility of historical — 2.е., written — sources having 
been used (А4 Т\З 204 7%). What does not rest upon 
these possesses no other value than that of the purcly 
theoretical doctrine of an ancient writer upon a subject 
of which he knew nothing. And such theories are of 
course of less value, not more, than those of modern 
science. 

A Judahite-Israelite historical tradition in the sense 
just indicated is excluded for the times of the sojourn 
in Sinai ; even were we to regard these as historical we 
could not carry the tradition back to the Sinaitie time. 
On the other hand, in the present case, as with the 
whole body of tradition relating to the patriarchal period 


1 According to the present writer’s view the oldest source ; 
see А’ 73). 

2 Stade, GIZ 113153 Сеп. 85; Josh. 24. 

3 Whether his name was Jethro in E, or whether he was not 
rather called Hobab the Kenite may be left an open question. 
On Hobah see №. 1029 is 11641:. For our present 
inquiry it is indifferent which name belongs to E and which to 
J. The view which speaks of him as a Kenite appears to be the 
older and in that case would belong to E. This, however, 
would imply that Horeb was thought of as being not in the 
Sinaitic peninsula but much nearer the Israeiite territory, in the 
region P tribe of Kain (cp 8 15). 
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(А179) as above), we have always to apply the dis- 
tinction drawn between ' nation' in the ethnological sense 
and the same word in its £udturgeschichtlich and there- 
fore also its religious sense. In the view of antiquity and 
therefore of Judah there was no such distinction, and 
hitherto the tradition has always been followed. ‘The 
nation is alone the bearer of religion, of truth, of civilisa- 
tion, and thus of the right that alone is divine, and all 
tradition as all thought is valid for this people alone, 
alongside of which no others possess any right in any 
truth. [In reality every nation, like every individual, 
belongs to the world around it in all its ideas and in the 
treasures of its material and spiritual possessions. The 
nation of Israel is therefore in an ethnological sense to 
be distinguished from that spiritual movement—-or 
religion —of which it is represented by tradition as 
having been the bearer, but in which in its purity 
neither a complete nor an exclusive part can be claimed 
by the nation as an ethnological whole. The religious 
idea in its purity was grasped only by the spiritual 
leaders in Israel, and these, as we now know, and as 
indeed is in itself self-evident and in accordance with 
the nature of things, stood in spiritual connection with 
those of the great civilised nations. It is therefore 
possible that for the Sinai-period, as well as for the rest 
of the body of patriarchal legend, the historical tradition 
at bottom has a connection with older extraneous 
sources, a connection, the object of which is to set forth 
the relations between the religion of Yahwe in its 
principles and the religious and spiritual movements of 
the leading lands of civilisation: Abraham comes from 
Babylon; Joseph goes to Egypt; the revelation of 
religion, the close of the development, takes place in the 
region of a third civilisation, and is brought into clearly 
expressed connection therewith in the oldest tradition 

12. Oldest a mieans of the figure of Jethro. Шш: 

or the special question as to how we are 
to picture to ourselves the life of the 
tribes of Israel before the immigration we 
are again led back to investigation of the history of the 
oldest Arabian civilisation. Whether we may venture 
io hope for a satisfactory answer to this question, 
whether we shall ever find in that quarter the definite 
starting-point for those movements of a combined 
religious and political nature which are presupposed in 
the figure and the activity of a Moses, may perhaps 
seem doubtful when it is considered how far we still are 
even in the case of the Dabylonians, notwithstanding 
the much greater fulness of the information we actually 
possess or may still hope for, from having reached any 
indication as to the historical facts of which perhaps 
tradition is taking account in what it hands down to us 
respecting Abraham and Jacob. Possibly we are some- 
what better off in the case of Joseph (see JOSEPH, 
col. 2591). 

Thus, for any conception as to the general lie of 
things, the conditions under which this great movement 
{to assume its historicity) may possibly have been 
brought about, we must be content to fall back upon 
historical parallels ; and these are very numerous. The 
first rise of Islam, and many of the religious political 
movements within Islam, enable us to form a conception 
of the manner in which also the national unification of 
Israel must have come about. The nation must have 
a god, and therefore also a worship; in this manner 
only does it come to possess a claim to an independent 
existence as a political unity. The law according to 
which it lives апа without which a nation cannot exist 
is in all oriental antiquity revealed by God and in 
every case rests upon (divinely imparted) knowledge. 
All knowledge and all law is thus of divine origin, 
—is religion. Hence political movements generally 
assume a prevailingly religious character, the secular 
demands being based upon divine right. So it was 
with Mohammed and many other prophets in Islam ; 
so also in our own Middle Ages down to the Reformation. 
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The activity of Moses— or, if vou will the 
political developments which form the groundwork of 
13. The Moses the Moses ов be regarded 

tory. as having been a movement of this 

В sort. The Sinai-period would in that 
case represent in some sense the crowning of the work, 
the giving of the charter, in a word the political 
organisation of the movement. As such it is repre- 
sented even in the legend, and there can be no doubt 
about the matter. For the theophany, etc., sce Moses, 
Sera: 

The attempt at a historical criticism of the Exodus 
legend and its culminating point the legislation at 
Sinai, proceeds on the assumption that the Dedouin 
manner of life with its forms of organisation inust 
supply also the key to any historical contents this 
episode may have as also to those of the whole legend 
of the early history of Israel. The ‘Semitic peoples’ 
are regarded as ‘nomads’ who develop their distinctive 
views and so also their religion fron the midst of their 
primitive surroundings. The essence of their forms of 
organisation is held to find its clearest expression in the 
Arab Bedouin life as this is disclosed to us in Arabian 
poetry and in the tradition of Islam based upon this. 

On this view the form of organisation that lies at the 
root of the Israelite national consciousness is the tribal. 
It is indisputable that this is the view presented also in 
the OT, and that Israel also in actual fact, exactly like 
other peoples of the East in a similar comparatively low 
stage of culture, is not unacquainted with this view and 
this form of organisation. ‘This being so, the god who 
was to be the God of Israel, had of necessity to 
be the god of the leading tribe which laid hold on 
the hegemony, and thus made its tribal god into a 
national god in the same way as its chief or sheik 
raised himself to the position of king of the nation. 
Stade (GI7 1131) supposes Kain to have been such а 
tribe, because the father-in-law of Moses (see above) the 
priest is brought into connection with Kain. Carrying 
this further, we should then have to suppose that the 
sanctuary of the god, and thus the tribal centre of 
worship, must be thought of as being at the place which 
the corresponding legend thinks of as Sinai (Wi. G/ 
129 ff. ). 

This, however, would give only the one side of the 
legend, that which corresponds to the ethnological 
character of the entire conception, and looks upon the 
nation of Israel through the eyes of antiquity. All that 
follows from this is that in Judah-Israel, that is to say 
in the historical period or period of the monarchy, a 
tribe, royal house, and worship was in the ascendant 
which traced its home to the Sinai-region. The 
religious or kudturgeschichtlich side of the question 
will have to be kept quite separate. Whence did the 
worship, which is that of the nation of Israel in the 
kulturgeschichtlich sense, receive its real contents, its 
doctrine? Legend answers the question with the word 
revelation; but if the matter is looked at from the 
historical and genetic point of view, it is necessary to 
assume a doctrine which had grown up on the soil of 
the ancient civilisations. For it is peoples of civilisation, 
not nomads and peasants, that develop new and 
higher ideas in the struggle with those of a lower and 
now no longer sufficient view of the world — Religion, 
i.e., ethic and law. 

The question which arises out of the possibility that 
Sinai or Horeb had becn the centre of worship of a 

‚ыл; clan or tribe that had the predominance 

14. Sinai- . ; : 

in Judah-Israel leads us to consideration 


Ni of the position of this mountain. [or 
асы even though we are able to prove that 
P * cosmological ideas are here involved, 


many analogous phenomena show that the localities so 
viewed need not necessarily be pure figments of theory, 
that, on the contrary, a localisation of these theo- 
retical ideas is the general rule. As is usually the case, 
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however, so also in the present instance, a comparison 
of the different sources shows that relative objects of 
worship, or the earthly copies of heavenly places, are 
located by the various sources or traditions in very 
diverse situations. This holds good of the mountain 
upon which Yahwé dwells, exactly as it holds good of 
any other seat of deity. Ivery nation, or every tribe, 
must necessarily point to it within its own domain; 
but, as in every nation and state various strata of 
culture and population are represented, and in the 
course of time also various doctrines arise, so, in like 
manner, different localisations can be handed down in 
the various strata of the tradition. A classical example 
of this is presented by Mts. Ebal and Gerizim (see 
above, 8 3). The tradition (J) which places them 
beside Shechem has held its ground victoriously. łn 
their cosmic meaning, however, as the two summits of 
the Mountain of the World, they can be shown to have 
been held in reverenee also in other seats of worship, 
in the territory of other gods as well as at Shechem 
(Ephraim). So, for example, in the domain of worship 
of the once more extensive tribe (Winckler, G/ 2) of 
Benjamin, in the region of Bethel, This is the meaning 
of the gloss in Dt. 113o (ep GERIZIM, $ 2): they are 
situated near the Gilgal, the political centre of Benjamin 
which stands in connection with the sanctuary of Bethel. 
Ebal and Gerizim are other names for Jachin and 
Boaz in so far as these stand for definite cosmological 
ideas (М. and S., ог E. and W. point) precisely as 
Sinai and Horeb do. Thus no difficulty ought to be 
felt if the mountain of Yahwé also is placed in various 
15.P localities. The view which brings it into 
"ТІ" connection with the Kenite tribe and which 
exilic. 
we must regard as the oldest, doubtless has 
in mind not the Sinaitic peninsula, but the region to the 
S. of Judah, that is to say Edom. ‘This still tinds clear 
expression in the Song of Deborah (Judg. 54): ' Yahwe, 
when thou goest forth from Seir and comest down from 
the mountain (лл = Ass. Jad£,; sce FikLD, 1)of Edom ' ; 
similarly also in Dt. 332! (sce PARAN, and ер We. 
Prof. ® 359, and Di. ad /oc.). Tn like manner 1 K. 198 
originally placed Horeb (thus belonging to E, the 
ollest source on which Dt. rests) in the region of 
Edom, that is, of Ken, for Elijah cannot have under- 
taken any remote desert journey when he is already 
at the point of fainüng at the close of a single day.? 
'The forty days were first introduced in order to estab- 
lish a parallelism with the Moses-legend.? ‘The words 
of the Song of Deborah (Judg. 55) indicate that even the 
tradition which used the name Sinai was influenced by the 
same view with regard to its situation. “This would go 
to show that the Yahwistic tradition also—for Dt. follows 
E (cp. $ 1)—1ooked at matters in the same light. J and 
E, however, comprise the whole tradition which comes 
from the times of Judah's national existence. This 
would be in entire agreement with all that we have to 
presuppose for a period, the conceptions of which 
must have confined themselves within the limits of the 
actual and possible. The free play of fancy, 
16. Post- as well as the enlargement of the claims of 
о ee ЧӘ 
Judah to territory outside of its proper 
limits, could first come to their rights only after the 
nation had been torn away from its native soil, when 
Judah had come to be no longer a nation but only a 
religious community, the sphere of whose activity was 


1 [Cp Dt. 3316, where Renan, Wellhausen, and Steuernagel 
read "r2 "2285 ‘Һе who d wells in Sinai.'] 

2 Wi. G/ 123; Smend, А 77iche Red.-gesch.(2 35. [See also 
PROPHET, 88 7 9. Kittel (ZZA, Az. 150) still supposes the 
Horeh of the narrative to be in the Sinaitic peninsula ; so too 
von Gall, 4Z£israel. Aultstdtten, 15 (cp Ritter, ErdEunde, (2) 
vili, 2, Abschn. т, p. 576). А somewhat keener criticism of 
the text, however, Is adverse to this view (See Crit. Bib. on 
i K.198). Cp the remark on col. 1272, lines r4 /7.—T. к. c.] 

3 Ex.2418(P]. The forty days of absence in the wilderness 
(cp the temptation of Jesus). On the significance of the number 
see Wi. GZ 28385 (cp NuMBER, $ 8) 
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limited only by the bounds of the civilisation of Hither 
Asia. 

The writing which arose out of such ideas as these is 
what is now known as P ; we could, almost, therefore, 
have guessed beforehand that the transferenee of the 
cosmic idea of Sinai as the seat of Yahwé to the 
Sinaitic peninsula proceeds from this source or from 
the view upon which this source is based. It finally 
became the basis for a conception of Israel—of its 
proper significance and of its past—which could never 
have arisen in the times in which Judah had a 
national existence. АП those alterations and trans- 
positions of geographical ideas whieh extend Israel's 
power far beyond its historical frontiers} are post- 
exilic. With this it would agree that the list of stages, 
the precise itinerary of Israel's journey to Sinai and 
from Sinai to Canaan, is peculiar to P. 

‘The localisation of the Mt. of God in the Sinai 
peninsula must thus at the earliest belong to a late— 
that is, post-exilic—date. "Thus we cannot assign to it a 
historical value, nor can it prove anything for the know- 
ledge of the older views of Israel, or of the religious and 
cosmographical conceptions of Judah before the exile. 
For the intellectual contents of the Judaism codified by 
P, however, the inquiry as to the site assumed for the 
mountain by P would be unimportant ; the essential 
thing to notice is that it has been transferred from 
regions which the national consciousness had regarded 
as adjoining (in the S. ) to regions more remote. 

Yet in this case we must also leave it open as a 
possibility that the transposition was not made in a 
wholly arbitrary manner. ‘The old orientals knew 
their world, and even the waste mountain massif of 
Sinai was not for them a mere land of fairy tales in which 
allthings are possible. Just as little as the localisation 
of Ebal and Gerizim beside Shechem or beside the 
Gilgal (Bethel) was possible without some definite point 
of attachment in the adjacent cults, would it have been 
possible for the niountain of Vahwé to be transferred to 
the Sinaitic peninsula without a similar reference. 

On this point, also, history fails us as well as the data 
of archwology ; we possess no fact from the older time 
which would enable us to prove the existence of a centre 
of worship in the peninsula of Sinai. About this time, 
in all likelihood, Kedar (A479) ruled in the then 


Musri and Meluha as predecessors of the Nabataeans. - 


In view of the likeness of all oriental worships in their 
fundamental thought, it is very easily possible that in 
pre-Christian times also the same spots which Judaism 
pointed to as its Sinai, and Christianity afterwards 
took over were already holy. What we can learn 
of the eults of those regions shows the same forms of 
worship and secret doctrine as Christianity has taken 
over from the ancient East. ‘The worship of the 
morning-star (Lucifer—7.e., the 'Athtar of the southern 
17. Early Arabs) n to be supposed. to have ex- 
isted there from the earliest. Minzean 

Sacred places. times, and all subsequent conquerors 
successively took it over in its essential features. ‘Маг, 
however, is, alike in substance and in form, essentially 
identical with the Marduk of Babylon. Marduk is the 
spring sun and the morning sun, which is also repre- 
sented by the kindred body which is the morning star, 
according as the sun is regarded—as in Babylon—as a 
masculine divinity, and the morning planet Ištar as the 
feminine, or 'Athtar is regarded as masculine and the 
sun as feminine—as with the Arabs (see AA 733), The 
worship of the morning star is borne witness to by St. 
Nilus about 400 A.D. as being that of the Saracens of 
the Sinaitic peninsula, and the Nabatzean DuSara merely 
gave to the primeval deity a Nabatzean name. The 
mystic doctrines of his worship are exactly the same as 
those of the vernal god at all his seats and the same 
as were taken over by Christianity. Thus Isidore 


1 The conception of Aram as Damascus, of ‘eber ha-nahar as 
Syria, and so forth. See Wi. GZ 2. 
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Characenus (see Hesychius, s.v. Aoveapys) knows him 
as ‘Dionysus,’ that is, the son of the virgin Semele, 
who as summer and winter deity is the Tammuz of 
the Canaanites —z.e., the Marduk (and Nebo) of the 
Babylonians, the Horus of the Egyptians (MFG, 1901, 
р. 278) This is not, as might perhaps be thought, a 
copying of Christian doctrine; on the contrary, both 
alike spring from the same root, the primeval oriental 
one. So too, we hear in the regions of the Sinai 
peninsula down to the time of Mohammed, at Elusa (= 
Halasa) of the worship of the alone God who is wor- 
shipped as dA44--£alasa and whose designation ulti- 
mately means, as indicated, the only God.! Here, 
also, the assumption of ‘ Christian influence’ is merely a 
distortion of the question ; we are dealing with ancient 
oriental doctrines and seats of worship which, with new 
masters, changed only their names, not their forms or 
the fundamental thoughts underlying them. If, accord- 
ingly, that writing and body of doctrine of Judaism 
which sets forth monotheism in its strictest and most 
abstract presentation, namely P, removed the seat of 
Yahwe to the peninsula of Sinai, it may very well have 
connected it with actual seats of worship which in their 
worship set forth doctrines similar to those of Elusa. 

Thus arises, finally, the question as to the value to 
be attached to the identification of the mountain in the 

18. Serbal Sinaitic p for which the п 15 

and. made that it was the mountain of rey ela- 

Masa tion. If what has already been said be 
; accepted, the only possible question is as 
to an identification of the doctrine of late exilic Judaism 
with localities that had already, at an earlier date, been 
rendered sacred by a worship that was analogous so far 
as outward form was concerned. 

By tradition two mountains have from the first been 
put forward, each as having been the mountain of 
revelation, and the question between them has continued 
under discussion down to the present day; these are 
Mt. Serbal in the W. and Jebel Musa in the heart of 
the mountain massif of the peninsula. 

If we are to attach any value to the tradition at all, 
then unquestionably Mt. Serbàl has most to be said in 
its favour. The oldest witnesses, from IZusebius down 
to Cosmas Indopleustes, testify to it, and the numerous 
lauras or monastic settlements show that the first 
centuries of Christianity paid honour to the holy sites 
in Serbil and in Wady Firan near the episcopal town 
of Pheirán situated there (which is mentioned by 
Ptolemy in the second century). Jebel Mūsā was first 
declared to be a holy place by Justinian (527-565), who 
there founded a church in honour of St. Mary the 
Virgin. There is no earlier tradition in its favour. Оп 
the other hand, the reasons are transparently clear why, 
from henceforth, the dignity thus conferred upon the 
new site should remain with it. 


The monastic settlements on Serbil were exposed to the 
attacks of the Saracens and were more than once devastated hy 
them (so, for example, in 373 and again in 395 or 411, of which 
latter incident Ammonius and Nilus have given us accounts as 
eye-witnesses). Justinian supplied to his argument in favour of 
the sacred site the necessary support by erecting a fort also which 
gave the monks the protection they needed against the Bedouins, 
so that they gradually withdrew from Mt. Serbal to the safer 
neighbourhood of Jebel Misi. Тһе true reason for the 
abandonment of Serbàl and the transference of its associations 
elsewhere, however, is most likely to be sought in the fact that 
in the fifth century the monks of Pharan were threatened by the 
orthodox synods as Monothelete and Monophysite heretics. 
Justinian’s measure was therefore dictated by policy and was 
simply a confirmation of the decisions of the councils. 


Even if we choose to assume a connection of the 
post-exilic but pre-Justinian identification with the 
institutions of an older cultus, the sole witnesses that 
we have, the Nabatzean, testify decidedly for Serbal. 


1 See AVG, 1901, р. 278, on the meaning of dhi’l-halasa in 
the same sense as Mohammed's ahlas (Sur. 112). Elusa=Halasa 
according to Tuch (cp WRS, Ae. Sem.) On Halasa see 
2d Desert of the Exodus, 423 [also BERED, NEGEB, $ 7, 

IKLAG]. 
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Many Sinaitic inscriptions,! which essentially contain 
merely the names of passing pilgrims and date from 
Nabatean times onwards, are found in by far the 
greatest nuribers in the Маду Mokatteb (Valley of 
Inscriptions) of the Serbal group; the Misi group 
comes far behind it in this. ‘The inscriptions cannot, 
however, be regarded as the idle scribblings of passing 
trade caravans; without a doubt they are connected 
with the sanctity of the spot, and for the most part are 
the work of pilgrims. 

If in these circumstances the question as to what 
mountain was thought of in later times is, in itself con- 
sidered, one of little profit, we have the additional 
difficulty which stands in the way of the identification 
of the other sites which might be supposed to be made 
certain by the narrative of Exodus (Rephidim, ete. ). 
It is doubtless true, indeed, that Judaism, like the 
ancient East in general, had a definite conception regard- 
ing the lands of which it spoke. 1f, accordingly, any 
one wanted to describe a detinite route as that of the 
Exodus, he was quite able to do so. But the Exodus- 
legend, like all OT narratives, is full of mythological 
allusions, and in order to bring in these there is never any 
aversion to that arbitrariness which is so irreconcilable 
with our modern ideas of geographical fidelity. If 
Sinai was thought of as the earthly image of a definite 
cosmical idea then must also the legend —which also 
lay before P—indicate on the way to Sinai the corre- 
sponding phenomena of the heavenly path to the cul- 
minating point of the universe; but it may well be 
questioned whether, when this was being done in a 
representation so condensed and so excerpt-like as that 
of P, sufficient points of attachment would be given to 
render possible a comparison between the writer's 
representation and the actual geographical facts. 

For the partisans of Jebel Mūsā there still remains 
the secondary question whether the actual Jebel Musa 
itself was the mountain of the giving of the law, or 
whether (so Robinson) this is not rather to be sought in 
the Ras es-Safsaf, NW of Jebel Müsa. 

From the point of view of historical criticism the Sinai ques- 
tion has, in common with so many other questions of biblical 
archeology and geography, received but little attention. That 
the separate particulars regarding the occurrences and dates of 
the Sinai episode have hut a limited attestation lies in the nature 
of the legends themselves, and in the form of their development. 
It is, however, upon an uncritical faith in these that all those 
researches and constructions rest, of which the most important 
are those of Lepsius (Reise von Theben nach der Halbinsel des 
Sinai), and the works of travel hy urckhardt. Rüppell, Fraas, 
Robinson, Palmer. The geographical details are presented 
clearly but uncritically in Ebers (Durch Gosen zum Sinai) As 
the Sinai-peninsula is pretty frequently visited by tourists, the 
handbooks also (see, e.g., Baed. /’a/.,\5) 1901) give the needful 
particulars as to the topography of the region. An attempt to 
apply the principles of geographical and historical possibility to 
the explanation of the biblical narratives was made by Greene, 
The Hebrew Migration from Egypti (2 ed. london, 1883). 
The stay in Egypt is, as usual, taken to be historical, and then 
it is conclusively shown that a 40-years stay in Ihe desert and 
the march throngh the Sinaitic peninsula are impossible, that 
therefore an exodus from Egypt to Palestine cannot have been 
achieved otherwise than by the ordinary caravan-route (Greene 
proves his point ; only, the real historical impossibility hes rather 
in what he assumes: the stay in Egypt). Although he takes no 
account of variety of sources (cp $ 10) Charles Beke (Discoveries 
of Sinai in Arabia and of Miaran, London, 1878) 15 led so far 
by his sound sense on the right track in his attempts at identifica- 
tion as to find Sinai in the territory of Midian. Only, here too, 
all the data of the legend are treated as available for geographi- 
cal definition. 

'The allegorical interpretation of Sinai as Hagar by 
Paul in Gal. 425 rests doubtless npon the same astro- 

logical and cosmological identifications 

19. Gal. 42s. 2 5 
as does the double name of the moun- 
tain. For if there is also a play upon the name of 
Hagar, that in the writer's mind cannot be the Arab. 
дарах (*stone')—for this does not mean rock— but the 


1 The Sinaitic-inscriptions are discussed by M. A. Levy in 
ZDMG 14 (1860), 363-480, after the copies of Lepsius in Denk- 
måler aus Agypten u. Athiopien, etc., 6 Blatt 14-21 (Inscrip- 
tions of Wády Mokatteb). The inscriptions have been collected 
by Euting, SZna/tische Inschriften, Berlin, 1891. 
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Arab. agr, ‘midday,’ Z.e., culmination point.! Thus it 
becomes synonymous with Horeb. The culmination 
point—é.e., the N. point of the ecliptic—corresponds, 
however, in the old cosmology to the N. point of the 
Universe (the N. pole), and this is represented upon 
earth by the terrestrial Jerusalem, of which the heavenly 
antitype is the heavenly Jerusalem (svrarotxet ё ry viv 
"Tepovradnp). H. W. 

[Von Gall (21/57, Aultstdtten, 15) regards the iden- 
tification of Horeb and Sinai as a post-exilic confusion 
(see Mal. 322 Ps. 10619). Originally 
they were distinct. Horeb lay in the 
Sinaitic peninsula, Sinai in Midian, on 
the W. coast of Arabia (cp We. /2ғ0/.( 359; Moore, 
Judges, 140, 179; Stade, Æntst. des Volkes Israel, 12). 
But sce remarks above on 1 К. 198, and cp Moses, $ 5. 
Not all critics, however, admit that the prevalent 
opinion is free from serious objections. — Holzinger 
(AHC, Ex., р. 66) remarks that there are difficulties 
attending all attempts to locate the mountain of legisla- 
tion. If we had only Judg. 54 before us, we should 
naturally scek for the mountain near Kadesh ; at any 
rate, 1 K. 198 does not favour a site in the Sinaitic 
peninsula. Captain A. E. Haynes, К.Е. (of the 
Palmer Search Expedition) placed Mt. Sinai in the 
desert of Et-Vih, on the way from Egypt to Kadesh 
(PEFQ, 1896, p. 175 f.). Sayce (Crit Moa. 263 ff.) 
considers a site in the Sinaitic peninsula to be excluded 
by the presence of an Egyptian garrison in charge of 
the mines, and places Sinai in the eastern mountains of 
Seir. Cheyne (Æ. Bib., col. 3208) prefers some moun- 
tain-group near Kadesh on text-critical grounds, which 
favour the supposition that the Moses-clan was admitted 
to the jus commubii and to religious communion by a 
tribe of Misrites (not Midianites) or Kenites which 
dwelt near Kadesh.? 

As to the zames 'Sinai' and ‘Horeb’ the most 
different theories have been offered. Gesenius (Thes. 
9484) suggests ‘muddy’ as opposed to aan ‘dry.’ The 
usual critical theory connects “уо with po, ‘Sin,’ the 
moon-god ; the plausibility of this is manifest (see § 3), 
even without referring to the fact that as late as the end 
of the sixth century A. D. moon-worship was practised 
by heathen Arabs in the Sinai peninsula (Bathg. Beitr, 
105; ZUG 8 2020: . The article Z1N, however, sug- 
gests another explanation ; both ys and рр may be 
corruptions of “кушш” (parallel corruptions are frequent) ; 
consequently ‘yo "may be a corruption of “Укув”. ? This 
would correspond to 235, regarded as a corruption of 


20. Various 
views. 


окопу (sce MosEs, $ 5) : tradition knew no other name 
for the sacred mountain than ' Jerahmeelite,’ ‘Ishmaelite.' 
A more obvious explanation is ‘drought’ (from мл, 
‘tobe dry '), or as Winckler explains, ‘ glowing (heat )'; 
see $ 3, end. Lagarde, however (C’eders. 85), Con- 
nects with Aram. 235, ‘to plough.’—T. K. C.] H. w. 


SINIM, THE LAND OF (Z'7O YN; rH TTEPCON 
[BNAQ]; zerra australis; Pesh. pus), Is. 49т2{]. 


Formerly biblical geographers were inclined to see here 
a reference to China—the land of the 57лае or /'Ainae 
of the geographer Ptolemy (Ar. and Syr. sf). It was not 
supposed that the writer knew of Jewish exiles in China, 
but that he wished to express the idea that from the 
very farthest possible point the children of Zion should 
return. The theory, first suggested by Arias Montanus 
(16th cent.), has been both defended and opposed with 


1 [On the reading of Gal. 425, and on the bearing of the text- 
critical problem on the question here discussed, see Haar, $ 5.] 

2 The theory is that this is the view of things out of w hich 
the representation in our Hebrew text has arisen. It is based 
on a new criticism of the form of the Moses-narrative. 

3 The alternative would be to connect "gy; with the name 
of the Bahylonian Moon-god. The same connexion would then 
have to be supposed for the other members of the group of (prob. 
ably) related names — Уку, Sme, bme, Sey (ср SAUL, 
SHOBAL, SHEMUEL). Оп the ground ‘of numerous phenomena, 
not all of which are indicated in the present work, the writer 
hesitates to suppose this connection. 
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much learning (see Strauss-Torney in Del Jes.) 
688 7, cp“) 488 f£. ; Che., Proph. /s.°) 220 ў; Terrien 
de Lacouperie,! BOA 1 [1886-7], 45 7 183 7), but the 
philological and historical difficulties have decided recent 
critics against it (see Dillm.-Kittel, Duhm, Che. in 
SBOT, Marti. China became known too late, and 
we should expect pys. In accordance with his theory 


of the place of composition, Duhm thinks of the 
' Phoenician Sinites' mentioned in Gen. 1017; Kloster- 
mann, Cheyne (in 5207), and Marti would read evne, 


and see a reference to SYENE [¢.v.]—7.e., Assouan on 
the Nile. 

If however (1) the view expressed elsewhere ( PROPHET, 
8 43) is correct, and the Prophecy of Restoration relates 
1o the return of the Jews from a N. Arabian captivity, 
and if (2) the geographical horizon of Gen. 10 has been 
expanded, so that only a keen observer can discern its 
original limitation to the Negeb and Arabia, the problem 
of 'Sinim' is solved, and the remark of Skinner and 
Marti that it is a hopeless enigma is refuted. 

Critically investigated, the ethnic names of Gen. 10 15-182 
Chicha have been transformed by the redactor) are probably as 
OHOWS i 

Kenaz (ог Kain), Missur, Rehoboth, Ishmaelite, Arammite, 
Geshurite, Horite, Jerahmeelite, Sinite, Aradite (or Arpadite ?), 
Misrite, Maacathite. 

That the name ‘Sin’ was firmly rooted in the Negeb 
is shown by the occurrence of ‘Sin’ for a wilderness 
(Ex. 161) and of ‘Sinai’ (in Musri; see Moses, 8 
14, SINAI, 88 4, 15) for a mountain. From this point 
of view, Duhm's theory was a step towards the true 
solution. Whether, however, Sin, Sini, Sinim are 
original, and connected with Sin the Babylonian moon- 
god, may be questioned. Analogy favours the view 
that Sin like Zin (is) isa corruption of bryne” (Ishmael) ; 


ale 
see SINAI, $ 20, and cp SHEM. 
Filling up one obvious lacuna, the passage now 
becomes— 


Lo, these come from Jerahmeel Gronn), 
And lo, these from Zaphon,2 
And [lo, these] from Arabia (pasts) 


And these from the land of Sinim (or, Ishmael %). 


TROC. 

SINITE (%0`07—2.е., the Sinite; aceNNAION [AEL], 
cernaioy [Jos. «iat 1. 62]; SIVÆUV), а Canaanite 
(Phoenician) tribe, Gen. 1017 — 1 Ch. 115 (om. B, ACEN- 
мєт 11]. In Ass. inscr. (Siannu), as well as in OT, 
the name is grouped with Arka (ARKITE), and 
Simirra (ZEMARITE), in the former sometimes also 
with Cszu (eg., KBi. 172 ii. 2726) which Fried. Del. 
(Par. 282) proposes to find in Anlat el-Hosn NE. 
of Tripoli and W. of Woms. In spite of the different 
sibilant it is no doubt the same as the land of Si-a-na-ai,3 
mentioned in the monolith of Shalmaneser ll., im- 
mediately after Irkanat (ARKITE, м. 1), Arvad, and 
Usanat (cp Usnu); the king bears the characteristic 
name Adunubali (cp Sysas C/Si. no. 138, etc.) It 
is less certain whether Sin is to be found in the list of 
N. Syrian cities visited by Thotmes III.? 

Apart from such help as the above evidence yields, 
the site of ‘Sin’ is uncertain. The identification with 
Syn near the Nahr'Arka (see GEOGRAPHY, $ 16 [2]) 
finds some support in the Targ. rendering ' Donius 


1 This clever and much-regretted scholar thought of the tribes 
of the Sina on the slopes of the Hindu-cush. ‘They are enumer- 
ated in the Jaws of Manu, in the Mahabharata, the great epos 
of India, in the La/ifa vistara, in the Ramayana, the Puranas, 
and elsew here, a body of evidence which goes back to the times 
hefore the Christian era.' They are now, it is added, five in 
number, and still live in the same or nearly the same region. 

2 Duhm and Marti (cp also SBOT) omit PEs, as an inter- 


polation from Ps.1073. This arises from their not rightly 
understanding pzs (see ZAPHON), and involves inserting a new 
stichus, pa nipo лом. See Crit. Bib. 

3 So Craig, KB 172194 ; theolder reading is Si-sa-na-a/, cp 
KATO 1 96. 

4 Viz. Lg -па- rha-y (207) and 542" n0-ra-g-n-nag (211): the 
former may "mean ‘Sin the hinder’ (cp Ass. arka, ' behind); 
see WMM, As. и. Eur. 289. 
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the ruins of which town are probably situated a little to 
the S. of the Wehr‘ Arka (see ORTHOSIA). This, how- 
ever, seems too close to ‘Arka, and it might be 
better to look further N. and find a trace of the name 
in the Nahr es-Sin (or NaAr-el- Meie£)! about two hours 
N. from Вапіуаѕ on the road to e/-Ladzkiyeh ( Laodicea) ; 
so Baed.@ 411. But the Ass. stannu (=sidnu) pre- 
supposes the form суз (cp Fr. Del. Zc.), which is 


certainly older and presumably more correct than the 
MT yp (with which 65 Vg. agree), and the ditficulty 
of reconciling the two forms is a grave objection to the 
identifications hitherto proposed. The same applies 
also to the suggested connection with the fortress of 
Sinna (Strabo, xvi. 11:8; Di.; BDB). S. A. C. 


SION. 1. is сном [BAF], cicNIL]; Dt. 448. 


See SIRION. 


2. rwv, ү Macc. 437, etc. See ZION. 


SIPHMOTH (NÙ [Gi] MDD’ [Ва.]), one of 
the places where David, when in Ziklag, had allies, 1 S. 
3028+ (cade: [B]. but also, in a doublet [see v. 29] 
Слфєк; cadamwe [А], cepeimwa [L]. The idea 
that the name may be connected with reg (Nu. 
34xo f.) is rejected by Wellhausen as impossible. But 
there is reason to think that the geographical references 
both of Nu. 342-12 and of 1 5. 3027-31 have been mis- 
understood and consequently misrepresented by the 
editor; originally both passages referred probably to 
the Negeb (cp R1BLAH). 


In Nu. 84 31 Shepham and Riblah (2.е., probably Jerahmeel) 
are mentioned together. So too in 1 S. 3029 (62) apex, which 


corresponds with Siphmoth, is mentioned after кєџаб (= 
Maacath, a region in the Negeb), and in z. 28 MT and © agree 


in combining Siphmoth (сафе) with Eshtemoa (eo@ece [v. 28], 
деца [v. 20]) and Racal («apunAos)—;.e., Jerahmeel. We also 
find a gentilic SHIPHMITE [0.7'.], which certainly belongs to the 
far S. This view may require us to substitute ‘Rehoboth’ for 
' Hebron' as David's first centre after leaving 'Ziklag,' and to 
suppose ‘ Eshtemoa' to be identical with SuExa [g.v.]. It is at 
any rate plausible. ТИКО 


SIPPAI (*%25), a Rephaite slain by Sibbechai the 
Hushathite: 1 Ch. 204(cacpovr [B], cepopi [A], canopi 
[L]). in2S.2118 he appears as Saph (50; cep [B], 
сєфє [A]). The Pesh. in the superscription prefixed to 
Ps. 143 [144] has: ‘To David, when he slew Asaph 
[Saph] brother of Gulyad [Goliath]' (cp б). In2S. 
21:8 5L reads émára£e . . . rovs émeowyyudvous rv 
dToyÓvov . . . which, as Klostermann has shown, pre- 
supposes the form ‘pox (a name analogous to the further 
abbreviated ASAPH), and this may be near the correct 
reading, м being easily dropped after the final + of sss. 


SIRACH. The present article will deal with those 
portions of the Hebrew text of Ben-Sira that have been 
published since the completion of the article 
FAN ECCLESIASTICUS (March 1900) To the 
material list of new fragments given there (col. 1166, 
' n. 4) we have up to this time (Jan. 1903) 
to add only 183:-33 19 12 205-713 37 19 22 24 26 published, 
with facsimile, translation, and annotations, by M. 
Gaster in /0/° for July 1900. The material now pub- 
lished includes 350-1626 1831-33 1912 205-7 x3 2585 13 
17-24 261 2a 3011-333 359-3827 39:5-513o: about two- 
thirds of the whole book. 
The new fragments agree in the main in character 
2.N with those previously known, but also 
МЕМ . differ from them in some interesting par- 
fragments. © 85р 
ticulars. 

(a) Adler fragment.—The passage published by 
Adler, 729-12: (Adler), is written astichometrically, 
agreeing in this regard with MS A of Schechter and 
‘Taylor (A8c-). Тһе text is corrupt ; but in most cases 
itis possible to emend it with considerable probability. 
It has one kéré (82) and one marginal note (10x3), and 
over several words (101, etc.) are placed dots indicating 


1 This suggests that Sin has derived its name from the moon- 
god (Sin). 
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the necessity of correction. | 93 f. 102 116-8 are provided 
with vowel-points and accents, and a few other words 
are pointed in whole or in part.! It thus appears that 
the passage has been revised by a scribe who, un- 
fortunately, did not possess the material or the ability 
to correct the more serious errors of the text. Doublets 
occur in 8: 93 1030¢,d-31 1125270,2 1127с,0-28; in 
81 the second clause is corrupt in the first couplet, correct 
in the second, and, as the first clause of the second 
couplet is nearly identical with the Syriac (S)—employ- 
ing the word лур in a Syriac non-Hebrew sense—the 
verse may have been revised in accordance with the 
Syriac, or it may offer a variant reading which was 
followed by S; 103ос, а is defective, v. зх is complete 
and independent of © and S; 1125=<, v. 27a, 6 — 65 
nearly (emend Н voy to vege); 11270, d=S, v. 28— 5 
nearly (6 renders many badly by 'children'). The 
agreement of the two couplets of a doublet with © and 
S respectively may suggest imitation of these versions 
by H, and in some cases doubtless there has been 
imitation.? On the other hand, in a number of couplets, 
as 733 (unless jn is error for in) 8676 11 1416 941115 
10571017 f. 22 1128, in spite of the occurrence of a 
couple of Syriasms, it is clear that the text of H is not 
dependent on © or S. The obvious cases of depen- 
dence are rare, and the impression made by the passage 
as a whole is that it represents a genuine, though cor- 
rupt, Hebrew text. 

That the MS has passed through the hands of an Aramaic- 
speaking scribe is shown by the occurrence of Syriasms: тер 
(8 1), nun (8 11), луу apparently (9 х4), and probably 17:2 Sy кро 
(9 18, ср S ams 5y 203).3 There is no case of an Arabism in the 
present text; but there is an indication that in the text from 
which our S was made the word рэп occurred in the sense of 
‘create’: in 1018 H reads: ‘pride is not becoming’ (mws), for 
which Ф has, ‘pride was not created’ (x523), whilst the 342 of 
S represents Heb. pni it would seem, therefore, that in some 
Heb. М5 or MSS psn was employed in the sense об чз. An 
example (8 1) of apparent translation from Syriac is given above, 
and a probahle second example is found in 11 25c, which seems 
to be a corrupted doublet (2:25 for vi). For quotations from 
л of Ben-Sira in Saadia and the Talmud, see below 
83^ 

(2) Lévi fragment. —The fragment 3624-381 (Cle), 
edited by Lévi in RZJ, Jan.-March тдоо, with facsimile, 
translation, and annotations, offers a new recension of 
material already published (by Schechter and ‘Taylor in 
their *Ben-Sira, and С. Margoliouth in /QX, Oct. 
1899). Unlike the latter it is written astichometrically ; 
this, however, is a difference to which no importance 
can be attached. It abounds in scribal errors, has harsh 
constructions (as in 371), and employs late Hebrew 
expressions (for example, 1*2, 37 2, in the sense of ‘ grief, 
misfortune’). In general, however, it is superior to 
the text of М5 B of Schechter and С. Margoliouth. И 
sometimes accounts for the errors of the versions ; for 
example, its nay aa іп 3626 shows how the readings 
eb fóvo and MALY hao» arose. In а couple of cases 


1 Saadia remarks that the text of DS known to him was pro- 
vided, like the biblical books, with vowel-points and accents. 
If the statement is to be taken literally it points to a MS written 
more carefully than those that have come down to us. 

2 On the interpretation of doublets see the remarks of Néldeke 
in ZA TH, 1900, p. x. D. S. Margoliouth in 222. 7, April x902, 
calls attention to a doublet in Ben-Zev's translation of Ben-Sira 
(40 16), in which one couplet agrees with S, and the other with б. 

3 чолп (9 4) is probably scribal miswriting for orn. 

4 So Lévi in JOR, Oct. 1900. Nóldeke (Z.4 ТИ”, 1900, p. 1) and 
Houtsma (77.7, 1900) hold that реп= create” js a genuine 
Hebrew stem. The fundamental sense of the stem may be 
‘divide, сш up’ (as Ndideke suggests), whence, on the one hand, 
‘number, arrange, create,’ and, on the other hand, ‘destroy.’ 
These meanings are variously distrihuted in the Semitic 
languages; but no North-Semitic dialect, as far as our documents 
go, employs the stem in the sense ‘create ’—this particular sense 
is found only in Arabic, in which it is the usual one. Still the 
possihility of this sense in Hebrew must be admitted. Cp 
Konig, Die Originalität d. heb. Sirachtextes, 69 f., and Ryssel 
in S7. Kr., тоот, p. 579. 

5 {л here appears to be identical with Aram. m ‘anxiety’ 
`0}; the writing Гч may represent a local pronunciation, or 


may be a scribal error for p 
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(87 26 28) L agrees with H against (5. The most interest- 
ing feature of this fragment is that in many cases its text 
is identical with the marginal readings of MS B, whence 
it appears that these readings are not the emendations 
of the scribe but are derived from another MS. This 
MS was not identical with CLevi since it sometimes differs 
from this latter ; but the two are derived from one earlier 
text. It is probable (as Lévi points out) that the 
marginal readings in the rest of 3 (the Cowley-Neubauer 
fraginent) come from the same or a similar source, and 
we thus have an indieation of the existence of a third 
family of Ben-Sira manuscripts in addition to those 
represented by А and В, 

(c) Selections. —Still a different type of text is presented 
by three fragments containing selections from Ben-Sira : 
one, containing 4232 3o f. 54-7 9-13 Bürge 25 17-19 22-24 
26:2a and bits of 2581320 f. published, with annota- 
tions, by Schechter (in /QA, April 1900) ; a second, 
containing 6180 1028 35 71461720 f. 23-25, published, 
with translation and annotations, by Lévi (in А27, 
jan.-March 1900); and a third, containing 153: (one 
word) 32 f. 191 f. 205-7 3719222426 2013, published, 
with facsimile, translation, and annotations, by Gaster 
(in JOR, July 19oo) Possibly a number of such 
selections existed ; this would be a natural result of the 
popularity of the book. Groups of couplets, taken from 
different parts of Ben-Sira, occur in the Talmud ; for 
example, in Sawfedrin, 1000. In such cases the object 
is to bring together the aphorisms relating to some one 
subject (women and the household in SSazZ. 1006); these 
need not have been taken, and probably were not taken, 
from a book of extracts ; but they may have suggested 
the compilation of such books. In tho fragments under 
consideration, whilst the couplets show a variety of 
subjects, a certain unity is observable; in that of 
Schechter the chief points are the desirableness of moral 
firmness and the wickedness of women ; in that of Lévi, 
the pursuit of wisdom and the cultivation of humility ; 
in that of Gaster, the characteristics of the wise man. 
For the sake of distinction these books of extracts may 
be designated by the letter Iz. 

The Schechter fragment (E5ch-, = his C) is in tolerably 
good form, having only two badly corrupted passages, 
Бат and 513 (1)e (— 36194). It accords now with the 
Greek, now with the Syriac, differing in this regard 
sometimes in the same couplet.) Often it goes its own 
way, being sometimes (as in 512) of a curtness that 
suggests originality ; and its irregular oscillation between 
(5 and S indicates that it is not based on either of these 


versions. It 15 in general agreement with the Greek in 
several cases in which MS Asch agrees with the 
Syriac. 


The Lévi fragment (E-&*i, = his D)eoincides in material 
with part of MS ASch. and gives a better text than that 
of the latter. From 618 to 720 it is nearer to 5 than to 
S, and in the remaining couplets is nearer toS. It is 
carefully written; there are two or three scribal mis- 
writings of letters, and a word is omitted in 76 and 
probably also in 21. It contains no Syriasms or 
Arabisms, and has the tone of an independent text. 

The Gaster fragment (Etter) resembles ESch in 
agreeing sometimes with (5, sometimes with S. In 
several couplets (1832 f. 19x 206) it serves to explain 
the errors of one or both of the versions ; clearly in 
some cases these last are free renderings of H. The 
Hebrew text is corrupt or defective in 1924 205, and 
has apparently one Syriasm (3719, pom for pom). 

With the light got from the new fragments we may 
now speak more definitely than was possible two years 
- ago of the eonelusions to be drawn 
B A сы from the whole of the Ben-Sira Hebrew 

onthe Нер, material. In the first place, we may 
consider the faets that make for the genuineness of the 


1 In 25 17 it agrees with ®МАУТ, in the expression ‘like a bear,’ 
while GB and S read ‘like sackcloth’; if аркос is Gk. corruption 
of caxxov, H here follows a Greek text. 
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Hebrew text—that is to say, against the supposition 
that it is a translation fron versions. 

(a) Talmud.—The question of the quotations from 
Ben-Sira in the Talmud is complicated by the corrup- 
tions of the Talmud text as well as by the peculiar habits 
of the Talmudic doctors: their frequent disregard of 
literalness, and their foadness for grouping clauses or 
couplets from different parts of the book and adding or 
interweaving passages from the canonical books. Their 
citations are not necessarily authority for the wording of 
the original, but may testify to a form or forms current 
in the ‘Talmudic period, and may help to establish the 
original text.! 

There are indications (though, for the reasons men- 
tioned above, these are not clear) that the two Talmuds, 
the Jerusalem and the Babylonian, had, in some cases 
at least, different texts of Ben-Sira. ‘Thus in 321 Talm. 
Jer. Hag. 77¢, agrees with H in the first word (where 
Talm. Bab. and Saad. have a different word) and also 
in the last word, but in the rest of the couplet has a 
wholly different reading (perhaps based, on Job 118)? ; 
in the same passage Bab. Talm. //ay. 13a (and so Midr. 
Rab., Gen. 8) has a doublet, in which the first couplet 
is identical with the form in б and 5, whilst the second, 
although diverging from Jer. Talm., б, 5, апа H, 
agrees with H and Saad. in one peculiar expression 
(nm22); in this doublet we may have an indication of 
at least two forms of the Ben-Sira text in the fifth century, 
one of which is here represented by б and 5, and the 
other by H (there being also in this latter seribal variants) ; 
possibly, however, both couplets are original, and H has 
taken one, and (5 the other. In 717 the * hope' of H 
is supported by 2120/2 47 (against G and S ' fate"), but 
Abòth and the versions agree in reading ‘ humble thyself’ 
instead of H ‘humble pride’ ; in both cases the readings 
of the versions are the better. А noteworthy group of 
selections from Eeclus. 9 occurs in Talm. Bab. Sanh. 
1004, Уейн. 634, the order of lines being: 8a, 34, 9a,6 
(in part), 8с (to which is added Prov. 7264); 8a=H 
(emended), © (S being different); 34 (where H has а 
doublet) agrees in part with one form of H, in part with 
the other ; in 9 the text of Bab. Talm. scems to be in 
disorder, or to be very free; it has ‘beside her’ (лух) 
instead of ‘with a married woman’ (65, 5, and, by 
emendation, Н ayn), and ‘to mingle' instead of ‘do 
not drink’; 8c is a slightly expanded form of emended 
H (=5). In 1114 292 1325 the Talmudic text is sub- 
stantially the same as that of H and 6, S. It is in 
general more correctly written than H, which is full of 
Scribal blunders; yet the two are sufficiently alike to 
suggest that our H rests on a genuine Hebrew text. 
We cannot be surprised at scribal errors, doublets, 
omissions, and additions in a text of the tenth or the 
eleventh century when we find similar oceurrences in the 
Talmud as well as in the versions. * 

(6) Szadia.—The resemblance between Saadia and 
H is very close, the differences between the two being 
little more than variations of diction, and the advantage 
lving sometimes with one, sometimes with the other ; in 
Ds Ube isa, Баай ai) апа об Saad 52) the 
wording of H is the better, but in 66a the order of words 
in Saadia is the more correct ; on the other hand, in 67 
1311 the Aramaic me of H is probably to be emended 
into the zz5 and лз of Saadia. He appears to have 


1 On the quotations in the Talmud and Saadia, in addition to 
the authors mentioned above, col. 1172, n, 2, see Bacher (/QA, 
Jan. 1900), Edersheim (in Wace), Lévi (Comm. and REJ and 
JOR) and Ryssel (in Kautzsch's. Apokryphen and St. Ar., 
1901-1902) ; cp Schechter in /OA З and 4. 

2 Bacher suggests that Jer. Talm. yup is an erroneous com- 
pletion of the abbreviation ^an, which should be read w-sp. 

3 Rashi, луд bsx. The text of Bab. Talm. should perhaps 
be emended after Н and the versions. But in c. 9, where H has 
only ‘strong drink’ and BENAC only ‘ wine’ (S ‘old wine’), Bab. 
Taim. has both terms, possihly accounting for the differences 
between H, &, and 5. 

4 On the Syriac of Ecclus. 98 /. see Lévi, in /ОЛ, Oct. 1900 
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had a text that was substantially identical with ours ; 
his citations may be considered to establish, as far as 
they go, a text of the tenth eentury, though of its history 
we know nothing.! lts special similarity to that of our 
Hebrew MSS may be a result of the proximity in time 
ofthe two. Saadia also quotes as from the ‘ Wisdom of 
Eleazar ben Irai' a passage that is found in our Ben-Sira 
(321 f.), and the text quoted by him differs from that of 
our Hebrew in only a couple of unimportant forms (H 
mx5s, Saad. wem2; Н w поз, Saad. «wwz);? the 
natural conclusion is that the book of Eleazar ben Irai 
(if this name really belongs to a separate author and is 
not a corruption of ' Eleazar ben Sira') contained ex- 
tracts from Ben-Sira or from some work based on Ben- 
Sira. 

(c) Relation of H to Œ and S.—It is a common 
remark that the Hebrew MSS of BS fall into two 
divisions: those that more resemble the Greek, and 
those that are nearer the Syriac ; to the former division 
belongs the B-group, to the latter the A-group. This 
classification holds in a general way, but may easily be 
pressed too far, Even in the earlier А and B material 
there are a number of passages that are adverse to such 
a classification, and many more appear in the new 
fragments. The division into these two classes has, 
however, been held to indicate that our Hebrew is a 
translation from the Greek or the Syriac. With the 
new material at our disposal it may be said that this 
supposition, as an explanation of the Hebrew as a whole, 
seems to be definitely excluded. It appears to be set 
aside by the irregularity of the accordance of Н with © 
or S, by its not infrequent divergence from and correc- 
tion of both the versions, by its relation to the quotations 
in the Talmud and Saadia, and by its tone, which in 
many places is free and independent and is characterised 
by an aphoristic curtness that a translator would not be 
likely to attain. We must rather account for the general 
relation between H and the versions by supposing that 
H is the descendant of early texts, some of which 
were the basis of 6, others the basis of S. The 
omissions in S call for fuller treatment than they have 
yet received. They may be due in part to the frequent 
fondness of this version for clearness and condensation, 
in part to the defectiveness of the MS from which it was 
made. 

(d) Diction.—-The testimony of the new fragments 
confirms the judgment of the language expressed under 
ECCLESIASTICUS. After allowance has been made for 
obvious scribal errors the diction of H does not differ 
materially from that of Koheleth. Aramaisms and New- 
Hebrew forms and expressions may well have been em- 
ployed by Ben-Sira himself (such forms occur even in the 
Book of Proverbs), and, as regards the fragments, there 
was no time, from 200 В.С. to 1000 A. D., when Jewish 
scribes would not be likely to insert familiar Aramaic 
words—the more that the text of Ben-Sira was not pro- 
tected by canonical sanctity. The vocabulary of the 
fragm wuts furnishes abundant material for lexicographical 
research.” The limits of the ‘ New-Hebrew’ vocabulary 
are not sharply defined ; at present it is hardly possible 
to draw the line distinctly between ‘ Neohebraisms' and 
“ Syriasms,' and there is а similar indistinctness (though 
a less clearly marked one) as to Arabisms. In respect 
of purity of style the fragments differ among themselves : 

1 The question whether the *Sefer ha-Galuy' (in which the 
citations occur) is the work of Saadia is discussed by D. Mar- 
goliouth, Harkavy, and Bacher in /QA 12 (1899-1900). "There 
seems to be no good reason to doubt its genuineness. 

2 Here, as elsewhere, Saadia is nearer than H to the classic 
usage; the scribes of H (except in CLévi and AAdler) are fond 
of the short rel. pron. y. But this usage, though distinctive for 
a given MS, is not a mark of the date of a Ben-Sira text, since 
it Is common in late OT writings and in the Talmud. 

3 On this point cp the Comms. of Lévi and Ryssel; the 
articles of Nóldeke and Houtsma (see above, col. 4632 n. 4); 
Schwally, Zdioticon d. Christl.-pal. Aram. (1893); Fraenkel, 
in МСИ, 1899; Jacob, in ZATIV, 1902; art. ARAMAIC 


LANGUAGE, above, col. 28173 and various discussions in /OR 
and REJ. 
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CLési js relatively free from faults; parts of А and B 
are greatly disfigured. Тһе blemishes testify mostly to 
the number of hands through which the MSS have 
passed, not to the work of a translator, ‘The aphoristic 
curtness of style of the fragments has been referred to 
above. 

On the other hand, whilst the fragments produce a 
general impression of originality, the text appears in 
some passages to have been translated 
from or conformed to that cf a Version 
or of the Talmud. Some instances of 
probable and apparent imitation of 
Versions are mentioned above (ECCLESIASTICUS, § 5), 
and others have been pointed out by critics; most of 
the examples cited relate to the Syriac, a few only to 
the Greek.! These cases, which are relatively not 
nunierous, do not prove a general translation or 
imitation, but exhibit the procedures of particular scribes 
in the passages in which they occur. The same remark 
is to be made of cases in which H appears to follow the 
Talmud ;? such imitations by late seribes are natural. 
The corruptions of the BS text began early and con- 
tinued a long time; there was little to restrain the 
fancies and the negligence of copyists. Taking into 
consideration the two sets of facts—the evidences of 
originality and the evidences of slavish imitation—the 
more reasonable conclusion seems to be that the text of 
the fragments is in general genuine, but full of cor- 
ruptions. 

It is hardly possible at present to make a helpful 
classification of the Heb. MSS of Ben-Sira; for such a 

Б. Classifica- classification we ns more Heb. 
tion of Heb. material. An obvious and simple 
MSS. principle of division would be the rela- 

tion of the fragments to the two main 


groups of Greek texts (Nac etc and (P с.) or to the 
two Greek and the Syriac. But, in addition to the fact 
that the relations of the versional texts to one another 
and to the original Hebrew are not clear, there is the 
difficulty that the fragments show a confusing variety of 
similarity and dissimilarity to the Versions and to one 
another. This is true of all the Heb. MSS so far 
published: in the same paragraph, and even in the 
same couplet, the text sometimes turns from one 
version to another, or, abandoning both, goes its own 
independent way. It is obvious that it has experienced 
a variety of fortunes, and that, whilst it sometimes 
corrects the Versions or is corrected by them, it in some 
cases goes baok to sources different from theirs. It 
can be, therefore, only a rough classification that is 
based on resemblances to the Versions. The direct 
testimony to the Hebrew text is contained in the Talmud 
(about 700 years after the composition of Ben-sira's 
book) and Saadia (about 4oo years after the Talmud). 
The Talmudic readings differ a good deal from our Н, 
but Saadia is substantially identical with the latter ; the 
differences betwecn the citations in the "Talmud and 
those in Saadia may be taken to represent roughly the 
changes undergone by the Heb. text in the interval 
between the two. The text of the Talmud is in general 
accord with the unglossed Greek (655), but is free from 
the scribal variations that crept into the latter; it may, 
thus, represent a Hebrew text (perhaps as early as the 
2nd cent. of our era) which was in substantial accord 
with the Gk. text that underlay our two main Gk. 
recensions. This Heb. text was probably the basis 


4. Employment 
of Versions 
and Talmud. 


1 On the acrostic, 5113-30, see Taylor, in Schechter and 
Taylor's Wisdom of Ben Sira, p. lxxvi fA Levi, in REJ, 
1899, gives a number of cases of imitation. But 4620 is not a 
case in point. Н 43 is not a translation of corrupt S, but a 
variant of earlier H may, which was a scribe's corruption of 
original H msns. If H had translated S (дит), it would 
have written пух. See A E/ 39 188. 

2 A probable example is given by Professor Lévi, in /OR, Oct. 
1900, p. 15, and another by Professor Margoliouth, in f. T, 
April, 19c2. Cp Bacher, in JQR, vol. 12 (1899-1900) р. 
286 7f. 
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of our fragments. We may suppose that the Heb. 
(handed down through Jewish circles) and the Gk. 
(made 132 B.C., and transmitted by Alexandrian 
Jews and by Christians) did not differ materially 
from each other in the second century A.D. After 
that time they went their separate ways: the Gk. 
(under what circumstances we know not) fell into 
two divisions, with one of which the Syriac stood in 
some close relation ;! the Heb. was not similarly 
divided into families, but was roughly treated by scribes, 
who obscured its readings, and in a few cases copied or 
imitated the Versions, especially the Syr.? Our 
Hebrew fragments, after they have been freed, as far as 
possible, from scribal errors, must be classified accord- 
ing to the degrce of their purity or impurity, and 
according to their peculiarities of diction.? Such a 
classification, however, yields no very striking or 
important results—the differences between the fragments 
in correctness and style are not great. They must be 
examined and judged every one for itself. So far, they 
have not contributed much to the restitution of the 
original text in passages in which the Versions are 
obscure. They often confirm one or more of the Versions, 
and sometimes correct or explain words or lines; bnt 
in general the text of Ben-Sira remains nearly as it was 
before the discovery of the fragments. These, however, 
apart from the emendation of the text, have called forth 
renewed study of the book, and have added to the 


vocabulary of the Hebrew language. 

In addition to the works on Len-Sira given above (col. 1178) 
the following may be mentioned :—Raebiger, Ze apocr, 
р (1838); Daubanton, in Theol. Stud. 4 (1886), 
6. Literature. Houtsma, in 77.7 343 (1900; RHyssel's 
Comm. in St. Ar. (1900-02) (completion of 
his comm. on the Hebrew text); Grimme, Mètres et strophes d. 
l. fragments heb. d. Manuscrit A. d. Г Ecclés, (Fr. trans.) (1901); 
Kartz, Die Scholien d. Greg. Abulf. Bar-Heb. 2. Welsheitb. 
d. Josua b. Sira (1892); and various short arts. in JOR, RLJ, 

ZATW, Rev. Bibl, Th. Rundschau. (СЛ Т, 
SIRAH, WELL OF (DYDI 73, ‘walled cistern '? 
cp on WD, Prison, $ 2 (9)), 2 5. 326, the name of the 
spot from which Abner was enticed back to Hebron, after 
he had concluded his interview with David (see ABNER), 
and had set out on his return journey northward. 
Josephus calls it Bz[p]empa—i.e., mo "&z—and says that 


it was 20 stadia from Hebron (-f»z/ vii. 15). Rosen 
has called attention. (Z/2.1/ 12486) to а spring and 
reservoir, situated about a mile out of Hebron, a few 
steps to the W. of the old northern road, and now 
called ‘Ain Sara. Grove (DB, s.v. 'Sirah’) and 
Conder (Tentwork 286) agree that this may be the 
ancient ‘well of (the) Sirah’; indeed, Conder goes so 
far as to say that ' this may be considered one of the few 
genuine sites in the neighbourhood of Hebron.’ It is 
true, the original form of the name may have been 
ayap, Sehirah (4.е., 'enclosed'?), for GPA gives (amd 


T 


той фрёатоѕ) той ceeipag, where и may of course be 
disregarded (cp oy\we=Shiloh), GL . . . фр. ceecpa, 
Vg. a cisternd Sira; Targ. хттура sip; Aq. алд 
той Aákkov Tíjs áàmooTácews (mor) It is more prob- 
able, however, that ‘ Hassirah’ covers over some 
gentilic or ethnic, and if ‘ Hebron’ is a corruption of 
* Rehoboth,' and David's first kingdom was really in the 
Negeb (as some recent articles in the present work 
assume), some gentilic or ethnic of the Negeb—such as 
чулук, Ashhur (cp олп, Heres)—is to be expected. 
ENG. 

SIRION ipis 2 D'YX': салмоор [BAFL] in Dt. ; 
о Hr ATIHMENOC [BNARTU ]—;.e., De, im Ps) a 
‘Sidonian’ or Phoenician designation of Hermon, Dt. 

1 ког some illustrations of the diversities of Gk. readings see 
N. Peters, ‘Die sahidisch-koptische Uebersetz. d. В. Ecclus.’ 
57 ff. in Bibl Stud. 83 (1898). 

2 The acrostic, 5113-30, seems to be the only example of 
copying on a large scale; the other cases, not numerous, affect 
only single words or expressions. 


3 On pakeographic peculiarities see Schechter, in Schechter 
and Taylor's Bex Sira, and Gaster in JQR for July, 1900. 
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SKIRT 
39 Ps. 296. Itisalsorecognised by Pesh. in Dt. 448 ( iet 


for }ХЧ?); and in Jer. 18:44, by Grütz and Cornil, 
according to whom, to show the unnaturalness of 
Israel's desertion of Yahwe, Jeremiah asks, ' Does the 


snow of Lebanon melt away (2:3) from the rock of 
Ws 

Sirion' (read rii» az for ^£ ‘z, ' from the rock of the 

field’)? It is not clear, however, that ' Sirion' is the 

right form; it is hardly confirmed by the Ass. sirara 

(А12 00759, 184 ср Del zr тот, 1037/5): 

It is probable that * Hermon' was also a designation of the 
mountains of * Jerahmeel. Dr. 88 /, in its original form, seems 
to have described the territory of Cusham, where Oc (g.v.) 
reigned ; similarly Dt. 448. ‘Sirion’ can now be explained. 
Like ‘ Hermon,’ it represents an ethnic— perhaps Ухт" (Israel). 

TARTE 

SISAMAI, RV Sismar ("20D, ог 00 [sce Gi.]; 
cocomal [BA], cacaweir [L]) а Jerahmeelite ; 
т С Zot 

Baethgen (Beitr. 65) and Kittel on x Ch. /.с. call attention to 
the Ph. name со in a bilingual where Gr. has gegpaos ; and 
Baethgen, following Renan, accepts poo as a divine name. 
But in spite of Kittel’s implied suggestion (see SHALLUM, 3) it 
may well be questioned whether Sismai can be = ppp 73% ' servant 
of (the god) Sisam.' Of all the other names in 1 Ch. 2 34-41 
there is hardly one which cannot be at once with some confidence 
pronounced to be a clan-name. ‘The names which follow Sismai 
are Shallum, Jekamiah, and Elishama, names which may 
plausibly be regarded as related to Ishmael and Jerahmeel. 
pip and ppp have sometimes arisen by corruption out of 
$53 and С92; it is possible that “200 represents “20, ‘one 
from Cusham'(-the М. Arabian Cush). Cp [бг (Sheshan 7), 
т. 34, the name of a Misrite slave, which may represent IE 
(Cushan); see, however, SHESHAN, Takacs 


SISERA (NDD, $ 51; on meaning, see below; 
cetcapa [B]. crcapa [AL]; in Judg. 520, 1HA [A]). 

т. The leader of the Canaanites opposed to Deborah 
and Barak (Judg. 4 f.) The narrative, however, is 
inconsistent, and presents Sisera in a twofold aspect ; 
according to the poem (5) he is the greatest of the 
confederate Canaanite kings, whilst the prose account 
(4) represents him merely as the general! of Jabin 
king of Hazor, and as having his abode їп Kadesh (so 
Marq., see HAROSHETH). See further DEBORAH and 
SHAMGAR. In the latter article the difficult name 
Sisera is considered ; it has probably not a Hittite but 
a М. Arabian origin. If the Nethinim are really (see 
Che. «imer. J. of Theol., July 1901, pp. 433 /:) 
Ethanites or N. Arabians, the explanation here offered 
will be confirmed (see, however, NETHINIM). See 2, 
below. The royal city of Sisera (or Jabin) is (ex 
hyp.) not the Hittite city Kadesh (sce HAROSHETH) 
but the place known as Kadesh-barnea (Kadesh-jerah- 
mecl). 

2. The name of a family of (post-exilic) Nethinim: Ezra 2 53 
(B om. ewapa[a] [AL]) ; Neh.755 (ee«capa0 [A], аєсе. [BX], 
om. L]); т Esd. 532 (eepap [BA], ASERER [AV], SERAR [RV]. 

SISINNES (cictnNuc), ‘governor of Syria (Ccele- 
syria) and Phoenicia,’ 1 Esd. 67 71. The name is also 
that of a faithful courtier of Darius, Arr. i. 253 vii. 64 
(Хит). On its possible origin, see TATNAI (the 
corresponding name in Ezra, Neh.). 


SISMAI (7200), т Ch. 24of RV, AV SISAMAL 
SISTRA. See Music, § 3 (3). 


SITNAH (MƏ; eyOpia [ADL, om. E]), the name 
of one of the contested wells in the story of Isaac and 
Abimelech, Gen. 2621. The name still lingers; see 
RENOBOTH. 


SITHRI (ЛУ), Ex. 622 RV, AV ZITHRI. 
SIVAN (`0; Esth. 89; Bar. 18). 
82. 


SKIRT. 1. säh XP (Ex. 2833 RV [AV * hem '] Is. 
61 RVs. [EV 'train'].? The word, like the cognate 


1 This seems to be not original; cp JABIN and see JUDGES, 


See MONTH, 


7. 
2 In Is. 6 1 the Tg. and © avoid the anthropomorphism of the 
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SKULL 


Sibel (Узв, Is. 47 2f, RV 'train') is derived from a root 


meaning ‘to hang down.’ It is only the mantle that 
has a skirt or train, and in this lies the whole point of 
15. 472 ; the ‘tender and delieate’ maidens remove the 
veil and flowing robe to perform the work of slaves. 

2. kdndph, 712, rather *corner' or loose-flowing end. See 
FRINGES, and cp SACK. 

3. eh, B. See COLLAR, 2 (col. 858). 


SKULL. See CALVARY, GOLGOTIIA, 


SLAUGHTERMEN (Gen. 3736 AV™s, etc.). See 
EXECUTIONER, I. 

SLAVERY. The word does not occur in EV. 
‘Slave’ is found only twice in AV (Jer. 214, and here only in 
italics as an explanation of m3 1?! [‘home-born slave’]; Rev. 
18 13 for cwudrwy), and twice in RV (Dt. 21 14 24 7, 2 "vn, 
*deal with as a slave [marg. chattel]’; AV ‘make merchandise 
of’). The Heb. чуу, ‘eded, is rendered ‘servant’ (1 K. 2 39 etc.). 

Among the Hebrews, as in the ancient world in 
general, there was no such thing as free labour in the 

modern sense; men-servants and maid- 
1. Hebrew А 2 
: servants were the property of their 
meaning. nasters—in other words, were slaves. 
We must carefully dissoeiate this word, however, from 
certain ideas inseparably connected with it in the modern 
Christian world. In the Hebrew conception there was 
no such profound difference between the slave's relation 
to the head of the house, and that held by the other 
members of the family.  Free-born wives and free-born 
children are legally all alike under the power of the 
master of the house. The father can sell his children 
as well as his slaves to another Israelite. The slaves 
are not regarded as beings of an inferior order, but are 
true members of the family, and, though destitute of 
eivil rights, are nevertheless regarded as fellowmen, 
and, indeed, if of Israelite deseent, are held in as high 
esteem as freemen who at the same time are foreigners. 
Considered in itself, therefore, there is no degradation 
attaching to slavery. This is sufficiently shown by the 
one notorious fact that a man would not infrequently 
sell himself into slavery, and voluntarily remain in that 
condition. 

In the legal and actual standing of the slave the 
point whether he was an Israelite or not was exceedingly 
important. The bulk of the slaves 
position, etc in ancient Israel would seem to have 

А ' belonged to the non-Israelite саїе- 
gory. In the main they had become slaves—as all 
ancient law sanctioned — through the fortune of war. 
There existed, indeed, also in Israel the barbarous 
custom of the A4érem (see BAN). The war being re- 
garded as a war of Yahwe, the entire booty was often 
devoted ‘to Yahwe' ; that is to say, every living thing 
was put to death, and every lifeless thing destroyed (see, 
eg., IS.15) In the otherwise humane Dt. even, 
only the women and children of conquered towns are 
io be spared—ż. e., made slaves. Desire of gain doubt- 
less often interposed as a practical eorrective of this 
cruel preeept, and it is probable that, as a rule, the 
custom was to turn to aceount as slaves the men as 
well as the women (т 5.15 1 K. 2039 f. etc.). Israelites 
also, we may be sure, had frequent opportunities, if so 
minded, for buying slaves in foreign markets. ‘Their 
Phoenician neighbours, with whom they always had 
active commereial relations, were famous throughout 
antiquity as slave-dealers (cp Am. 16). The ‘strangers 
within the gates' must also, oceasionally at least, have 
found themselves eompelled to sell themselves or their 
children. And, lastly, the slave population was eon- 
stantly augmented by the birth of ehildren to slaves in 
the home of their master—the yélidé bdyith ( ma сто) of 
Gen. 1414—ehildren who, of course, were themselves 
also slaves. 

The master's right of property in his slaves of foreign 

—— ——À o рода РНЕ XOU odo sce NM Co RM DS No E 


1, A. 


2. Slaves: their 


figure by rendering 9 4p 1» (‘the brilliancy of his glory’) and 
Sofa respectively. 
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origin was unlimited. He eould sell them, or give 
Зан and them awav to Israelites or non-Israelites 

luv) as he ehose. Yet these slaves, too, 

E were by no means left absolutely 
defeneeless to the eapriee of their owner. The old 
consuetudinary law interposed energetically on their 
behalf. The master was not entitled to kill them; the 
killing of a slave was a punishable offence—a provision 
whieh beeomes all the more noticeable when it is 
remembered that in the ease of children the father did 
possess a limited power of life and death (see LAw AND 
JusricE, $$ 10 14). With the Greeks and Romans this 
power was, as regards slaves, a matter of course. "The 
master's right of punishment was, in Israel, further 
restricted, and the slave protected from serious mal- 
treatment, by the rnle that the slave became entitled to 
his freedom if his master in chastising him had done 
him some lasting bodily injury, sueh as the loss of an 
eye or of a tooth (Ex.2126/.). Even in such eases, 
indeed, the principle that the slave was the property of 
his master was not lost sight of. ‘The law exempted the 
master from punishment if an interval of at least a day 
had elapsed between the maltreatment of the slave and 
his death. The presumption was that the death had 
not been intended, and it was held that the master had 
suffered penalty enough in the loss of his property, ‘ for 
he is his money’ (Ех. 212o[21]. ‘The killing or maiming 
of another man’s slave was also regarded only as injury 
done to property, for which eompensation was required. 
Thus, if a slave were gored by a vicious ox the owner 
of the ox had to pay a compensation of thirty shekels to 
the owner of the dead slave for his negligence in not 
looking after an ox known to be dangerous. (The sum 
mentioned clearly represents the average value of a 
good slave at the time of the enactment.) The owner 
of the ox was not liable to any further penalty, however, 
though when a free man was killed in like circumstances 
the ease was one of murder and the owner of the ox 
was punished with death (Ex. 2128 77). ‘The runaway 
Slave also enjoyed the protection of ancient eustom. 
The prohibition of extradition indeed is not met with in 
express terms earlier than Dt. (2315); but we may 
safely take it that aneient eustom, at least, did not 
require extradition as a matter of course. The decision 
in each case, as it arose, lay in the discretion of the city 
to which the fugitive had betaken himself. Shimei, for 
example, must in person come and fetch his slaves who 
had fled to Gath (т K.239 7). Lastly, the slave was 
proteeted against over-driving by the institution of the 
Sabbath, whieh, in the view of the ancient law-giver, 
aimed specially at the benefit of slaves and the lower 
animals (Ex. 2312 Dt. 512 J). 

The legal position of the foreign female slave was 
still better. She was often her master's concubine—as 
is shown by the loan-word 27/£gef (wip; Gr. таАлхак$), 
which the Hebrews doubtless got from the Phoenicians. 
Dt. (21107) gives precise regulations for the case of an 
Israelite owner who seeks thus to appropriate a female 
captive. He is not allowed to take her at once; 
she must after coming into his house shave her head 
and pare her nails and bewail her father and mother for 
a full month, after whieh her master may espouse her. 
'This regulation, also, we may safely assume to have 


rested on апеіепі custom. 

It must further be remembered that to ancient feeling there 
was nothing degrading in the idea of the master of a female 
slave being lord also of her body, any more than there now is 
in modern Islam. Аз is shown elsewhere (see MARRIAGE, $ 1)! 
the freewoman also became а wife by purchase, and there is по 
essential difference in the position of a secondary wife. ‘The 
position of the concubine is superior to that of che ordinary slave 
in this, that her master is not at liherty to sell her again. As 
regards the foreign concubine indeed this is expressly laid down 
only in Deuteronomy : her master must free her if he desires 10 
put her away. But this also certainly comes from ancient 
practice common to the Israelites with other Semitic peoples. 
Even now it is held among the Arabs to be a shameful thing for 
a master to sell a slave who has been his concubine, especially if 
she have borne children to him ; and this had the sanction of 
antiquity even in Mohammed's time (ср WRS, Az. 73). 
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Slaves of Israelite descent were in the minority. 
Kidnapping of slaves within the tribes of Isracl was 
severely prohibited both by law and by ancient usage 
(Ex. 2116), though this did not prevent its occasional 
occurrence (Gen. 3726 7), in which case, however, it 
was prudent to send the victims abroad. There were, 
however, other ways in which Israelites could become 
the property of Israelites. The Hebrew parent was at 
liberty to sell his children into slavery, only not to a 
foreigner; and doubtless there were many eases in 
which poor men availed themselves of this right (Ex. 
917 A) The insolvent debtor also was sold (2 K. 41 
Am. 26 86 Neh. 558). So too the convicted thief, 
who was unable to make good his theft (Ex. 222 f.) ; 
according to Josephus (.4z7. iv. 82) he was in this case 
given to the person he had robbed (cp a provision in the 
law of the twelve tables) Finally, in cases of great 
poverty, a last resort was for a man to declare himself 
and his family the property of some well-to-do person 
(Lev. 2539 47). What is related of the patriarch Jacob 
тау also have frequently occurred ; a suitor who was 
unal:le to pay the #dhar or purchase-money demanded 
for the bride would voluntarily hire himself as a slave 
for a fixed time to the father of the girl (Gen. 2918 ; cp 
MARRIAGE, § 1). 

The position of such Israelite slaves was considerably 
better than that of those of foreign origin. The main 
difference, so far as the law was con- 
cerned, lay in this, that the foreign 
slave remained aslave all his life, whilst the Hebrew slave 
had a legal right to manumission, and within a definite 
time had to be released for nothing. According to the 
Book of the Covenant the slavery of an Israelite lasted 
six years; in the seventh year he again beeame free 
(Ex. 2117). The story of Jacob warrants the con- 
jeeture that in the original custom the Hebrew slave 
served for seven full years, and that later, under the 
influence of the Sabbatical idea, the beginning of the 
seventh year was taken as fixing the date of the release 
(cp Stade, СТ 1 378). By the seventh year of course is 
meant, not the Sabbatical year of a still later time, but 
a relative term reckoned from the date of the beginning 
ofthe bondage. If the slave had brought a wife along 
with him, she, and doubtless also their ehildren, became 
free along with himself. 1f, however, he had entered 
into bondage alone and afterwards as a slave had 
received a wife from his master, she and also the 
children remained the property of the master (Lx. 
2177)  Manifestly, in the case of a wife being given 
to a slave, only a foreign woman could be intended ; 
for the Hebrew female slave the master had either to 
take to himself or give to his son (see below). А 
characteristic light on the whole position of the Hebrew 
slave is shed by another fact ; the law ean presume that 
in many cases the slave will prefer not to use his legal 
right to his liberty, but will voluntarily elect to remain 
in bondage. The rule just mentioned, regulating the 
retention of wife and ehillren, must frequently have 
produced sueh cases; another cause will be mentioned 
later. If the slave desired to remain with his master in 
perpetuity, his master was to bring him before 'élohim ' 
and there fix his ear with an awl to the door-post (Ex. 
9157; єр Dt. 1516). Interpreters are not agreed as to 
whether by ‘élohim ' we are to understand the sanctuary, 
and that the declaration. could only be duly made 
there. See col 3224, note 2. Deuteronomy says 
nothing about the sanctuary, but doubtless assumes that 
the ceremony will be in the house of the master. This 
might be a result of the concentration of the cultus at 
Jerusalem ; but it might equally well be held to show 
that neither also did the ancient custom reflected in the 
Book of the Covenant prescribe a ceremony at the 
sanctuary, and that by 'élohim' are meant the house- 
hold gods,! the Penates which in old times were found 


4. Manumission. 


1 [See Nowack, //4 177, and especially Eerdmans, 74.7, 
* De beteekenis van elohim in het Bondsboek,’ 25 2727. (1894).] 
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in every hoase (cp e.g., 18.1913; sce TERAPHIM). 
‘The ceremony can have had no other meaning than 
that the car of the slave—that is, his obedience—is 
firmly nailed to this house and pledged to it for all time 
coming. 

Elsewhere also boring the ears is met with asa sign of slavery : 
€g., among the Mesopotamians (Juv. 1 104), Arabs (Petr. Saf. 
102), the Lydians (Xen. Anah. iii. 131), and others (see Di. on 
Ех. 21575: 

Deuteronomy advances a step (1513 /.), and requires 
of the master that he shall not send his slave away 
empty but shall give him a liberal present from flock 
and threshing-floor and winepress. Here we catch 
sight of another motive which imay have often induced 
the slave to remain in voluntary bondage : the emanci- 
pated slave, if quite destitute, was in worse case ina 
state of freedom than before—left to his own resources, 
exposed to every bardship and oppression. To the 
man who had no land of his own the position of a frec 
working man, or any other favourable opportunity of 
earning a livelihood, was hardly attainable at all, or, if 
attainable, only to a very limited degree. Many a man 
might therefore prefer slavery with comfort to freedom 
with destitution. The precepts of Deuteronomy are 
not complied with. The legislator himself feels that he 
is leaving much to the discretion of masters, and therefore 
exhorts them all the more earnestly (z. 18): ‘It shalt 
not seem hard to thee; . . . for Yahwe thy God shall 
bless thee [therefore] in all that thou doest.' What we 
read in Jer. 848 f. is significant of much; in the time 
of a great distress, when Jerusalem was under siege, 
Zedekiah ordered the inhabitants of the city to free 
their Israelite bondmen and bondwomen, апа so to 
fulfil the commandment that had been so neglected. 
But hardly had deliverance come and the siege bcen 
raised before the liberated slaves were again reduced to 
bondage. 

P will not have any such thing as slavery for an 
Israelite. lf an Israelite finds himself driven by 
5. Year of poverty to sell himself into SON Di he is 

Jubilee not in reality to be regarded asa slav e, but 
asa free wage-carner or gër (Lev. 25 35 39 f. ). 
For all Israclites together are the servants of Yahwe, who 
brought the nation up ont of the land of Egypt; they 
must not therefore treat one another as slaves (Lev. 
2542). In the matter of emancipation, indeed, the 
law had to yield to the force of eustom ; but the eman- 
cipation of the Hebrew slave was no longer to oceur in 
the seventh vear of his slavery, but only in the year of 
Jubilee, every fiftieth year. In this year (sce JUBILEE) 
all land reverts to its original owner ; the liberated slave 
thus has the means of subsistenee secured for himself 
and his family. 

The attempt (Oehler, PA Е(® 14 341 /) to interpret this law as 
having in view only those slaves who, when the year of Jubilee 
came, had not yet been six years in bondage, and that thus the 
Jubilee release coexists as an institution with that of the seven- 
years’ release, finds no support in the text itself; neither can we 
(so 101.) interpret the law as relating only to those slaves who, 
previously, at the seventh year's release, had voluntarily re- 
mained in bondage, and who now in any case have to go free in 
ur p of Jubilee; had this been meant, it would have been 
sald. 

It is only in the case of his having been compelled to 
sell himself to а гё” or foreigner in the land that the 
law offers the Israelite the possibility of an earlier release 
(in such a case he cannot reckon on the same brotherly 
treatment as with a brother Israelite). Here a redemp- 
tion was possible, the right of which belonged not only 
to the nearest kinsman, the brother or uncle on the 
father’s side, but also to the bondman himself if in the 
meanwhile he had come into possession of means. ‘The 
price of redemption also was fixed by law, and in a 
sense very favourable to the slave or his redeemer, The 
purchase- money originally paid by his present owner 
was to be regarded as a sort of hire paid in advance for 
the years of service from the date of purchase till the 
next jubilee,! and above this a sum proportionate to the 


1 An indirect confirmation of what has already been said— 
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time which may have been spent up to the time of the 
Jubilee year was to be paid as redemption-money, so 
much for each year (Lev. 2547 f.) Such a regulation 
clearly presupposes post-exilic conditions. Before the 
exile the case of an Israelite being compelled to sell 
himself to a foreigner was hardly conceivable. The 
foreigners in the land were few, and were themselves 
in a position more closely approaching that of the slave 
than that of the freeman (see LAW AND JUSTICE, 
§ 144). Since the exile, however, a large non-Jewish 
population had settled in Judæa, and, to the great 
mortification of the Jews, had attained a position of 
wealth and prosperity in marked contrast with that 
of the poor returning exiles. 

In so far as these laws are bound up with the idea of 
a year of jubilee they of course were never carried into 
practical effect any more than the year itself was ob- 
served. But the idea underlying them nevertheless 
gained the upper hand ; the idea, namely, that for an 
Israelite to own his brother Israelite as a slave is irre- 
concilable with the essential nature of the theocracy. 
The poor who had sunk to such a degree of poverty 
realised the ignominy of such a position as thev had 
never done before; essentially they knew themselves 
the equals of their rich brethren and the possessors of 
equal privileges. When in Nehemiah's day the severe 
stress of the times had compelled numbers of the poorer 
people to pledge themselves and their children to their 
richer brethren to save themselves from starvation, the 
situation was shocking to them, and they turned to 
Nehemiah. Nehemiah took their part, censured the 
nobles and wealthier classes for their impiety, and 
succeeded in inducing them to free their poor brethren 
from their mortgages (Neh. 517). ‘This fundamental 
principle—that no Jew can ever be a slave—was taken 
over by the later Talmudic law ; even the thief, who 
had been sold for his crime, was not to be regarded as a 
siave (see Winter, of. c£. 10 f£). And when the manifold 
wars of Seleucids and Ptolemies again and again reduced 
multitudes of Jews to slaverv under heathen masters, 
their redemption was regarded аз а sacred duty and a 
meritorious service (1 Macc. 341 2 Масс. 8 11). 

The same legal principles apply substantially to the Israelite 
female slave ; but in the older period the release at the eud of 
the seven years could not apply, the woman being her master'scon- 
cubine. Ifan Israelite girl was sold by her father to a master— 
which of course happened only when he was unable to sell her 
10 a husband—the purchaser was bound to treat her as his wife in 
respect of ‘food and raiment and duty of marriage.’ If he failed 
in any of these respects, he had to set her at liberty for nothing. 
If the purchaser did not desire to marry her at all, he could give 
her to his son as concubine. If, however, he did not wish this 
either, then he could sell her only to a purchaser who wished 
her for a concubine, not to a foreigner; but, holding this 
position, she could not become a freewoman in the seventh year. 
Not till we reach the time of D do we find the privilege of release 
in the seventh year claimed for her with the option of voluntarily 
remaining in slavery. It appears that in the time of D the 
ancient custom according to which the female slave had the 
position of concuhine no longer prevailed. According to 
'almndic decisions а wife can never be sold as a slave; but the 
father had the right to sell his daughter as long as she was under 
marriageable age (cp Winter, op. c7t.). 

From what has been said it will be manifest that the 
lot of slaves, in its legal aspects, was not specially 
hard, and custom, even if in various 
respects often coming short of the law, 
in other important respects demanded more. From 
everything that we read about slaves we gather that they 
were treated as members of the family, and that the 
head cared for their well-being as for that of his own 
children. The whole manner of their relations with 
their masters shows that they were treated, not as 
dumb, driven creatures, but as men with minds of their 
own which they were free to express. 


Saul is indebted to his slave for his information about Samuel 
the seer and his importance, and it is his slave who lends him 
the prophet's fee (1 S. 96/7). It is a slave who advises Abigail 


6. Retrospect. 


that the law knows nothing of a release in the seventh year. 
Otherwise the reckoning would have to refer to the seventh year 
also, and not merely to the year of Jubilee. 
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to make peace with David—quite against the will of the master 
of the house—and she follows his advice (1 5. 25 14 7). Eliezer 
in the patriarchal legend figures as the comptroller of the house- 
hold, and is invested with a sort of guardianship over Isaac, the 
son of the house (Gen. 241 7). Compare also the relation of 
Ziba to Meribbaal, Jonathan's son (2 S.9: 7. 161/7). The 
slave could even marry the daughter of the house (1 Ch. 2 34 /-), 
and, failing a son, become the heir (Gen. 15 2 77). 

In the last resort this favourable position of slaves 
arose from the fact that as members of the family they 
were admitted to the family worship. To the ancient 
view this came as a matter of course. The slave could 
not have his own worship, his own god ; as housemate 
he must necessarily participate in the worship of the 
master of the house. So Eliezer prays to ‘the God of 
his master Abraham’ (Gen. 24:2, еїс.). The Priestly 
Code expressly demands the circumcision of slaves 
(Gen. 1712). This, too, must have been in ancient 
times a matter of course. Otherwise the alien slave 
would have been a continual source of religious pollution 
for the whole house. This also is the tacit presupposi- 
tion of Deuteronomy when in its humane concern for 
the slave it requires that he be allowed to participate in 
sacrifice and feast (12:8 1611). "The non-Israelite, the 
uncircunicised person, could not possibly be admitted 
to a share in the sacrificial meal. The slave, being 
admitted to the family worship, becomes (in the earliest 
times when ancestor-worship comes in) capable of con- 
tinuing this worship and thus of inheriting (see above). 
It is in this standing which the slave enjoys as a co-reli- 
gionist and fellow-worshipper that the most powerful 
possible motive is found for his master to treat him with 
kindness and fatherly care, just as to-day, in Islam, 
slaves as fellow-believers are treated with all humane- 
ness. The brotherhood in the faith in Islam now, as 
in Israel of old, is not, as unfortunately it has come to 
be in the Christian world, a mere empty phrase, but a 
very real force. 

See, besides the handbooks of Hebrew archaeology, Michaelis, 
Mos. Recht, $ 127 f. ; Saalschütz, Das mosaische Recht, 2 235 f.; 

fe the articles on slavery in Winer, Schenkel, 

7. Bibliography. Riehm, Herzog-Plitt, Guthe; the mono- 

graphs by Mielziner (Dre Ferhältnisse der 

Sklaven bez den alten Hcbráern, 1859), Mandl (Das Sklaven- 

recht des А T, 1886), Griinfeld (Die Stellung der Sklaven bet 

den Juden nach bibl. и. talmud. Quellen, 1886), Winter (De 

Stellung der Sklaven bei den Juden in rechtlicher u. 
gesellschaftlicher Beziehung nach talm. Quellen, 1886). 

LR. 


SLEEVE (DB) Gen. 373 7 2 S. 1318 ВУЗЕ Sce 
TUNIC, § 1. 


SLIME (ЮП, acoaAroc!; in Ex. acdadto- 
tricca), #émdr, as distinguished from homer, ‘mortar, 
clay,’ always denotes the raw material, RV™£- correctly 
‘bitumen’ (Сеп. 113 14ro [where Var. Bib. suggests 
‘naphtha’], Ex. 23t [see Pircn]). On the philology of 
the two terms see Fraenkel, Aram. Fremdw. 161, and on 
the biblical passages cited, see BABEL [TOWER or], 
SODOM AND GOMORRAI, and MOSES, $ 3 (col. 3207), 
respectively, and ep generally BABYLONIA, $ 15; BITU- 
MEN; CLAY; DEAD SEA, $6; MORTER. 

SLING. Two Hebrew words have been so rendered. 

т. рер, kéla‘, aev8óvy [erpoBóAos in Job 41 20], funda; 18. 
17 до 5o 25 29 2 Ch. 26 14 Job 41 20 Zech. 9 15 Ecclus. 47 4. 

2. 0RD, margen, adevddry, Prov. 2681, AV and RVmg. 
(RV ‘heap of stones’; so Frankenberg) ‘The least im- 
probable translation is that of AV’ (Toy, ad Гос.) but the sense 
of ‘sling’ seems incapable of proof. Like apin in Ps. 05 28 the 
word is probably corrupt. 

3. сфеџббит, т Macc. 651 (‘instruments for casting fire and 
stones, and pieces to cast darts and slings’). See SiEGE, $ 4. 

[In x S. 14144, the text of which in MT is corrupt (as a refer- 
ence to AV and RV will suggest), © introduces a mention of 
* pebbles,' apparently meaning sling stones. The words are év 
Волос: каї [év merpoBóAow xai év] kóxAafiwv тоў mediov. For 
my "5s G seems to have read 352. "2323, ‘and with flints (of 
the plain).’ But this does not at all suit. We must look further. 
There are many parallels for this correction of paw “ns (RV ‘in 


1 Derivation unknown. Possibly Semitic, though the sug- 
gested connection with the root found in the Heb. /z£Za7, ‘be- 
smear,’ does not commend itself. 
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an acre of land'; cp Аске), into 2X22, ‘the garrison' (see 
z. 15). The scribe first wrote ухо, and then, having omitted the 
article, wrote it again more correctly дул. Out of 3553 aso, 
by transposition and corruption, дутуу arose. ‘Pebbles’ 
(xóxAa£) also appears in 1 Macc. 1073; slingers, it is implied, 
would find a lack of sling-stones in the Philistian plain (cp 
Fiix v).—T. к. C.] 

From its simplicity, it might have been inferred that 
the sling (yòp), an improvement upon the simple act of 
throwing stones,! was one of the earliest forms of 
weapon. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that 
it was employed iu quite remote times by shepherds 
as a protection against wild animals, by agriculturists 
to drive away birds (Wilk. Алс. £g. 1381), and also by 
hunters (Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, 1312 
[1878]), and by the light-armed soldier in warfare (ibid. 
1210; for the Arabians cp Doughty, Ar. Des. 2176). 
In Palestine the shepherd carried a sling, in addition to 
his staff, and a bag to hold his smooth stone bullets 
(15. 17 4о); and the Benjamite warriors are supposed 
to have been renowned for their effective use of this 
weapon, employing it as well with the left hand as 
with the right (cp Judg. 20:6 x Ch. I22). In Judith 
97 it is mentioned as one of the weapons in which the 
Assyrians trusted. 

We possess illustrations of the sling from Egypt, from 
Assyria (Layard, Nineveh [1852], 332), and from 
Rome. The Egyptian slinger is in the act of throwing 
(Wilk. 1210) The sling is made of a plaited thong,” 
the centre being broad enough to form a receptacle (43, 


&aph, Y S. 2529) for the stone.? One end seems to be 
attached to the hand, the other being simply held; the 
part of the sling in which the stone is lodged is loosely 
supported by the other hand. The sling is swung over 
the head (cp Ecclus. 474), apparently with some such 
motion as in bowling, the loose end flying into the air. 
The stones are carried in a bag which hangs from the 
shoulder. In the illustration from Rome the sling 
(funda) seems ta be of the same kind (see Rich, Dict. 
under ‘funda'); but only one hand is employed, whilst 
the stones are held in a fold of the slinger's mantle by 
the other. The slingers seem to have worn, as a rule,? 
no armour, and to have carried no other weapons 
(Erman, .14c. Eg. 524; cp Rich, under ‘ Funditores '). 
A. Lang (Homer and the Epic, 375 f.) explains why 
there are so few references to the sling in Homer 
(see //. 18 599 716) by the remark that Homer ‘scarcely 
ever speaks at all of the equipment of the light-armed 
crowd '; the sling ‘was the weapon of the unarmed 
masses, as of David in Israel.’ 


The sling is still used in Syria, in Egypt, and in Arabia. You 
may still come upon young Syrian shepherds practising with their 
slings (see, e.g., Harper, Zu Scripture Lands, 140); Doughty 
speaks of Arah boys ‘armed as it were against some savage 
beast with slings in their hands’ (47. Des. 1 432), but Thomson 
(Land and Book [1894], 572) only saw it used at Hasbeiya, on 
Mount Hermon, by boys in ‘ mimic warfare.’ 

It was long in use among Europeans, too, even the simplest 
form of it (see above) surviving. Thus it was used by the 
Anglo-Saxons, though * whether for warfare or the chase alone, 
it 15 not easy to determine’ (Hewitt, Axcient Armour in 
Europe, ì 58 /., fig. on p. 59). Hewitt also gives later instances 
(1156; see the interesting plates, xxvii. l. li.); it was used in 
battle as late as the sixteenth century (3605). M. A. C. 


1 Still skilfully exercised by the Arabs (Doughty, Ar. Des. 
2238402), as it was amongst the N. American Indians (School- 
craft, as quoted in Keller, Lake Dwellings [ET], 13415 ‘there 
is evidence to show that, as an amusement, it was "very 
common amongst the ancient races"). The practice seems to 
have continued, even among the Romans, in addition to the 
other ; the accensi, as distinguished from the funditores, threw 
the UE with their hands (see Rich, Dict. under ‘ Fundi- 
tores’). 

2 Slings were also made of ‘twisted hair, sometimes human 
hair’ (Schliemann, /éfos, 437 [1880]). 

3 Cp Keller, Lake Dwellings [ET], 1141, ‘broader in the 
middle, in order to keep the projectile as in a hood or cap.' 

4 * Like the bow, the sling gained its real importance after the 
Carthaginian wars, owing to the skill of the Balearic allies’ 
(F. Haeffer, The Life of the Greeks and Romans [ET], 5744). 

5 There were, no donbt, exceptions. Cp F. Haeffer, The 
Life of the Greeks and Romans [ET], 5744 
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SLUICE (13%), 15.19: AV, after Tg. Most 
moderns render, ‘all those who work for Zire (лд) will 
be grieved (рди, cp PooL, r)insoul' So virtually RV. 


SMITH. 
CHARASIIM. 

2. “252, masgér ; 2 K.24116 Jer. 241292, everywhere || ЛП 
(1. above). 


SMYRNA (смүрма WH, zm. Ti, Rev. 111; ёх 
Zuéprp, Rev. 28).! Smyrna isa very ancient town ; its 
history falls into two distinct periods, 
associated with two distinct sites. Old 
Smyrna (7 талаа Zuópra, Strabo, 646 ; 
cp Paus. vii. 51) stood at the NE. corner of the bay 
under Mt. Sipylos above the alluvial plain of the mod. 
Burnabat, It was said to have been built by the 
Amazons (Strabo, 550), in whom we may trace a 
tradition of the Hittite occupation of Lydia. To them 
also was ascribed the foundation of Ephesus, Cyme, and 
Myrina.? 

The Amazons were primarily the priestesses of that Asiatic 
nature-goddess whose worship the Hittites introduced into 
western Asia Minor (see ErnEsus, Diana). Upon the arrival 
of the Greeks in Asia Minor the town was occupied by the 
northein section, who are called the Жойап; but the Colo- 
phonians seized it by treachery, and thenceforth it ranked as an 
Tonic city (Herod.1150). Its position gave it the command of 
the trade of the valley of the Hermus which flows into its gulf, 
and made it the most powerful rival of the Lydian capital, 
Sardis, which lay on the middle Hermus, about 54 R. m. to the 
East. Hence a primary object of the policy of the Lydian 
dynasty of the Mermnada was to make themselves masters of 
Smyrna and the other Greek towns on the coast (see Lypta). 


Smyrna successfully resisted the attack of Gyges 
(Paus. iv. 215 ix.292), but succumbed to that of 
Alyattes (about 580 B.C. ; Herod.116). Smyrna was 
destroyed, and its inhabitants dispersed in villages ; ‘it 
was organised on the native Anatolian village system, 
not as a Greek тбМм$' (Rams. Hist. Geog. 41M 62, ». ; ср 
Strabo, 646, Avéadv дё катастасауто»у thy дура» 
тєрї Trerpakócia ёт dteréNecev olkovuévm Kwynddv). 
The trade of Smyrna was taken over by Phoczea, which, 
like the other Greek towns, was absorbed in the Lydian 
empire; when Phoczea in its turn was destroyed by the 
Persians, Ephesus became the chief commercial city in 
this region. Some of the extant early electrum or gold 
coins with the lion type, usually classed as issued by 
Sardis, may really be mementoes of the early com- 
mercial greatness of Smyrna (so Rams. of. cif. 62). 

Alexander the Great, warned, it is said, by a vision 
(Paus. vii. 51), conceived the design of restoring Smyrna 
asa city. This design was actually 
carried into effect by his successors 
Antigonus and Lysimachus; the earliest undoubtedly 
Smyrn:ean coins аге in fact tetradrachms of Lysimachus, 
bearing the turreted head of Cybele with whose worship 
Smyrna was always prominently associated. New 
Smyrna thus arose, nearly three hundred years after its 
destruction, ‘The new site, about three miles (Strabo, 
634, тєрї elkoot gradious) S. ot the old site, was on the 
shore of the guif, at the foot of Mount Pagos, the last 
western member of that chain of hills which, under 
various names (Olympus, Tmolus), divides the valley 
of the Hermus from that of the Cayster. The natural 
beauty of the mountain-girt plain was remarked by the 
ancients.? 


The architecture of the city was worthy of its setting. 
The streets were laid out in straight lines at right angles 


т. GM; see HANDICRAFTS, § r; cp 
ЖОЕ 


1. History 
of old city. 


2. The new city. 


1 Xuvpvav is read in the ‘western’ text for Мурра in Acts27 5 
in D. The more ancient form of the name, down to the end of 
Trajan, was ZuyYpva or 'Iuspra; later it was written in the 
familiar form Xuvpva (Cuspva). See the coins, and cp Furneaux, 
note on Tac. Ани, 363. 

2 The part of Ephesus which owed its foundation to the 
Amazons was called Samorna or Smyrna (Strabo, 633 2). And 
Myrina is evidently the same word, initial X being lost, as in 
pxpés for guixpós (Sayce on Herod. 1 15). 

3 Pliny, ЛЛ 531 ‘montes Asiz nobilissimi in hoc tractu fere 
explicant se’; Strabo, 646, kaAA(a Tg тоу тато, uépos uév тї 
€Xovga ER’ Oper TETELXLTHEVOV, к.т.А. 
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to one another, after the system of Hippodamus of Miletus, 
who had so laid out Thurii (443 s.c.) and the Piræus 
for Pericles (for the `1лтто$аде‹о$ трбтос see Aristot. Pol 
4(7) 11 2 1330 0, 21 f) Extending from the temple of 
Cyhele, the * Golden Street' ran right across the city to the 
opposite temple of ‘Zeus upon the Heights.’ The only 
drawback was that, being unprovided with drains, the streets 
were sometimes flooded by storm-water (Strabo, 646). Many 
temples (those of Cybele, Zeus, the Neineses, Apollo, Asklepios, 
and Aphrodite Stratonikis were the chief) a Stadium, an 
Odeum, a Public Library, an Homerfum dedicated to Homer, 
a Theatre (one of the largest in Asia Minor), and several two- 
storied Stoai (Strabo, дс, e roaí re weydAat teTpáywvot, ётітеёоќ 
Te kai brepgot) made Smyrna one of the most magnificent cities 
ofthe East. Few remains of this ancient splendour survive. 

Smyrna also possessed a good harbour, which could be closed 
(Strabo, /.с. Muhv kAecorés). Apart from the prosperity arising 
from the fact that the bulk of the trade of the Hermus valley 
passed through its port, the territory of Smyrna was very fertile 
and produced much wine. | 

'The people of New Smyrna were gifted with political 
sagacity which stood them in good stead in dealing with 
the Seleucid:e and afterwards with the Romans. The 
decree is still extant (243 B.C.) in which mention is 
made of the temple of Aphrodite Stratonikis, which was 
(by a sort of false etymology or play upon words) 
associated with the honour paid by the Smyrn:eans to 
Stratonice, wife of Antiochus I. (see C/G 3137 — Hicks, 
Manual, no. 176). In return, Seleucus Il. declared 
both the temple and the city to have rights of asylum. 
By this pronouncement the city was removed from his 
jurisdiction and probably exempted from the necessity 
of providing troops or of receiving his garrisons (see 
Holm, Gk. Mist., ET, 4449) During the war with 
Antiochus the Great the Smyrneans embraced the 
Roman canse and were, upon its conclusion, granted 
the privileges of a civitas (sine federe) libera et immunis 
for their loyalty (cp Polyb. 2148 and C/G 3202, 3204 f. ). 

When the Romans finally occupied Asia, Smyrna became the 
centre of a conventus yuridicus which embraced the region from 
Myrina to Teos and the skirts of Mount Sipylos as far as 
Magnesia (Pliny, HV 531; Cic. Pro Flacc. 29). In the war 
with Mithridates it retained its loyal attitude (cp Tac. 712. 4 56). 
The sole exception to the course of prosperity arose when 
Trebonius, one of Caesar's murderers, took refuge within its walls 
and was besieged by Dolabella, who finally captured the city 
and put Trebonius to death (Strabo, 646 ; Dio Cass. 47 29 Cic. 
Phil, 112). 

According to Tacitus (Алл. 156), the Smyrnzeans had, 
as early as the consulship of Marcus Porcius Cato (195 
B.C.), erected a temple dedicated to oma. On the 
ground of their constant loyalty, and this display of it, 
they made claim before Tiberius in 26 A.D. to the 
privilege of erecting a temple to the emperor. Out of 
the list of the contending Asiatic cities Sardis and 
Smyrna were preferred, and Smyrna won the day (see 
NEOCOROs). ‘There is extant a Smyrnoan coin bearing 
on the obverse a figure of Tiberius in the centre of a 
temple, with the inscription NeBaords TiBépios (Eckh. 
9 
2547). ONE c. 

It is not surprising to find, therefore, that, Asia Minor 
being under the Empire the ‘paradise of municipal 
vanity’ (Momnisen, AG 5302), Smyrna vied with its 
neighbours in the accumulation and assertion of empty 
titles. Like Sardis, Pergamos, and other cities (see 
Momms.-Marq. A)». Staatsverw. 1343), she held the 
title of metropolis. 

‚Нег great rival in this respect was Ephesus, who enjoyed the 
high-sounding titles проту тату kai peyiom, and ByTpomoAts 
ms "Асос. What exactly the possession of the title mpary 
implied that the mutnal strife for this ‘primacy’ (mpwrteta) 
Should have been so keen (cp Aristides, Or. 1771, Dind.; Dio 
Chrys. Or. 2 148 R.) is not certainly known ; but probably it was 
connected with the question of precedence at the games of the 
кобу 'Agías (see AsiARCH). The strife between Smyrna and 
Ephesus continued until the emperor Antoninus settled the 
dispute (Philostr. OJ., ed. Kayser, p. 23124, каї dmnAdev 7 
Zp pra тд. протєѓа vuoga). Я 

The coinage of Smyrna richly illustrates the above points. 
From the time of its ruin by Alyattes to that of its restoration, 
there was of course no issue of coins. The usual silver coins of 
Roman Asia, the Cistophori, in the case of Smyrna bear the 
legend zmvp, with the head of Cybele as a symhol. The im- 
perial coins bear the honorary titles Neokópov ; mpoTov 'Actas, 
Or протои 'Adías ү vewkdpwv Tar geBagTav к@ААе. kai meyeBet 
(the third Neocorate here asserted begins towards the eud of 
Sept. Severus). Certain coins bearing a figure of Homer seated 
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were called ‘Ouýpera (Strabo, 646), and perhaps reproduced 
some statue in the 77omeriwm. In addition to the worship of 
the Sipylene Mother (Cybele) to which the epithet NXorvAqv on 
certain coins refers, the cult of the Nemeses was largely 
practised in Smyrna, and on some coins are seen figures of two 
Nemeses appearing 1n a. vision to Alexander and charging him 
to restore the city (Paus. vii. 51 й). The Griffin, a frequent 
Smyrnzan type, symbolises this worship, just as the Lion 
symbolises that of Cybele. 


Points of contact between the above and the address 
in Rev. 28 / are not very obvious, though not entirely 
3. NT refer- Ша Probably many phrases would 
exin all upon the ears of those for whom the 
; message was intended, with a force which 
is now quite lost. Especially may this have been the 
case at Smyrna, where much importance was attached to 
a method of divination from chance phrases (Paus. 
ix. 117, ‘divination by means of voices . . . is, to my 
knowledge, more employed by the people of Smyrna 
than by any other such people’). Outside the walls 
there was a ‘sanctuary of voices.” It has been sug- 
gested, therefore, that the words with which the message 
opens would come with peculiar force to those who 
perhaps had heard similar phrases in the pagan mysteries. 
Similarly, the phrase ‘ crown of life’ (v. 10, róv eréQavor 
THs (wis) must inevitably have suggested or have been 
suggested by a prominent feature of life at Smyrna— 
the public Games (cp Paus. vi. 143 / for a striking in- 
cident occurring at one of the celebrations held at 
Smyrna, in 68 A.D.) It was on such an occasion 
that the Asiarch Philippus was forced by popular clamour 
to doom the aged Polycarp to death (155 А.р.). "Phe 
Games were characteristic of pagan life, and socially, 
though not politically, they would serve as an effective 
touchstone of sentiment. ‘The fact that on the occasion 
of Polycarp's martyrdom the Jews also took part in 
accusing him of enmity to the state religion, is strikingly 
in accord with the words of Rev. 29, where the ]ews 
of Smyrna are called ‘a synagogue of Satan.' ‘He 
that overcometh ' must also be used with reference to 
the gymnastic and other contests familiar to the Smyr- 
newans. It would, however, probably be a mistake to 
confine the suggestiveness of the phraseology too 
narrowly. 

The ‘crown of life,’ for example, may also have associations 
connected with the complimentary crown bestowed upon 
municipal and other officials for good service. It is also note- 
worthy that many Smyrnzan coins show a wreath or crown 
within which is the Lion symbol, or a magistrate's name or 
monogram (see illustration in Head, //is¢. Numm. 509). This 
emblem also might enter into the complex associations of the 
words, which it 15 the task of historical imagination to revivify. 

smyrna, now Zszür, is the commercial capital of Turkey. 
Plan, with very full account of ancient remains and modern 
town, in Murray's Handbook of Asia Minor, то; For the 


older Smyrna, see Curtius, Beitr. 2. Gesch. und Topographie 
Kleinasiens, Berl. 1872. Ww. J. W. 


SNAIL occurs twice in the OT as the translation of 
two terms. 

ri. DDN, hémet (Lev. 1130), where, however, some kind of 
Lizanp (g.v.) is meant (RV ‘sand-lizard’). 

2. oz, fabu (Ps. 588 [9]), a word of uncertain 
etymology, which is found in the Targ. under the form 
коол. The rendering ‘snail’ is probable and is sup- 
ported by the Talm. Shaéddth, 775, where Rashi, in 
his commentary, explains it by Zzmace. Ewald, with 
less probability, follows @ and Vg. (xmpós, cera) and 
renders ‘melted wax.’ Some land snail is probably 
referred to, and the allusion to its melting away may 
have reference to the trail of slime which the mollusc 
leaves behind it as it crawls, or may refer to the rctire- 
ment of these animals into cracks and crevices, where 
they are no more seen, at the approach of the dry 
season. The land and freshwater mollusca of Syria 
are fairly numerous and varied, and it is interesting to 
note that the Dead Sea contains no molluscs, whilst the 
sea of Tiberias has a rich molluscan fauna. Bliss (A4 
Mound of Many Cities, x10) found a quantity of snail 
shells ; *snails had doubtless been used for food.' [А 
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strong protest is raised against the prevalent view of the 
text of this passage by Cheyne, Ps.).] 
A. E. S. —8. A. C. 
SNARE. Fort, moke¥; ПЁ, рай; 927, Aébhel ; 


also Bpóyos (= 1042$) and mayis (= 21040 апа дал), see Fowr, 


89. For PSG, mésodah, see NET, 4, and for ЛУД, seódkdA 
(Job188 AV), see Хет, 5. For 03, pdéhath (Lam. 347 AV), 
ep RIT 7]: 


SNOW (207', Weg; Bib.-Aram. Yn, (Mag; Ass. 
ulgu; yiwn). Like rain and hail, the snow was tradi- 
tionally supposed to be kept in store-chambers in the 
sky (Job 3822). It is at God's command that it falls 
(Job 376 Eeclus. 4313) ; it is he who 'plucks out snow 
like wool’ (Ps.14716, read pn3a). Its sure cffect in 
fertilising the ground supplies а figure for the certainty 
of prophecy (Is. 551o f.) ; its brilliant whiteness, for the 
clear complexion of those exempt from agricultural toil 
(Lam. 47), for a conscience free from the sense of guilt 
(Ps. 517 [9] 1s. 118), for the appearance of lepers (Ex. 
46 Nu.1210 2 K. 527), for the shining raiment (Dan. 
79) and hair (Rev. 114) of a heavenly or divine being. 
No less than five references to snow occur in the Book 
of Job. In describing the treachery of his friends, Job 
refers to the ice and snow which help to swell the 
streams from the mountains in spring! (Job 616) ; and 
twice again he refers to the snow water (930 2119 [not 
in (57). 

The phrase ‘it snowed on Zalmon’ (so Driver, az. Ps.) in 
Ps, 68 14 [15]is puzzling: we should have expected ‘on Hermon.’ 
Appearances point strongly to the view that the passage is cor- 
гирі. Sce ZALMON. 


A beautiful proverb (Prov. 2513) reminds us how 
enduring Oriental custonis arc. 

Like the cooling of snow [in a drink] in time of harvest, 
Is a trustworthy messenger to him who has sent him; 
Ile refreshes the soul of his lord. 

One could think that this proverb had been written 
in Damascus; sherbet cooled with snow was hardly 
a summer drink at Jerusalem. Indeed, ‘snow’ and 
‘summer’ to an ordinary citizen of Jerusalem suggested 
incongruous ideas (sce Prov. 261, O дрбсоѕ). Jeremiah 
refers to the eternal snows of Lebanon (Jer. 19 14 ; sce 
SIRION), and in the eulogy of the pattern woman it is 
said (Prov. 3121?) that she needs not to be afraid even 
of ‘snow’ (Z.e., of the coldest days of winter) for her 
household because ‘they are clothed with scarlet’ (or, 
‘with double clothing’; see COLOURS, 8 14). Ina 
famous passage (2 S. 232o— 1 Ch. 1] 22) Benaiah, the son 
of Jehoiada, is said to have slain, not only two lion-like 
men of Moab (so AV) and a ‘goodly’ Mlisrite (sce 
MizRAIM, $ 24, eol. 3164), but also ‘a lion in the 
midst of a pit in time of snow.’ Why the snow is 
referred to, however, is not clear. An old French 
Hebraist (Vatable in Crit. Sac. 22462) says it is because 


lions are strongest in the winter. The Hebrew, 
however, has not ‘in time of snow,’ but ‘in the 


day of the snow '—7.е., on some one day on which 
heavy snow had fallen’? Such a snowfall might be 
mentioned as something remarkable from its raritv. 1n 
т Масс. 1322 we read of ‘a very great snow’ which 
hindered the movements of Trypho, the opponent of 
Jonathan and Simon the Maecabees. 1t is conecivable 
that a lion ‘had strayed up the Judean hills from 
Jordan, and had been caught in a sudden snowstorm’ 
(СА. Z/G 65), and that Benaiah went down into the 
cistern into which the animal had fallen and killed it ; 
but the passage is full of textnal errors. 

Klostermann and Budde read thus (cp AgtEL)— 

“The same (Benaiah) slew two young lions near their lair ;4 


he also went down and slew the (parent) lion in the midst of the 
pit on the day of the snow.’ More probably, however, the 


1 Cp Geikie, The Holy Land and the Bible, 13124. 
2 GB, however, has no mention of snow. 
3 H. P. Smith gives the very improbable sense, ‘He used to 


go down (12?) and smite the lions in the pit on snowy days.’ 
4 cwznzow “NI `2 (Klo., Bu.). 
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passage records the slaying of two Jerahmeelites (bran тех 
in Maacath-‘arab—fec., Arabian Maacath, on the day (Z.e., 
famous battle) of Ishmael. See Crit. Bib. 

South of Hebron snow is rare, and along the sca- 
board of Philistia and Sharon, as well as in the Jordan 
valley, it is altogether unknown. Jn Jerusalem it is to 
be seen in the streets two winters in three ; but it scon 
disappears. Very snowy winters, however, do occur. 

In the winter of 1857 the snow was 8 inches deep and covered 
the eastern plains for а fortnight. The results were disastrous! 
Nearly a fonrth of the houses of Damascus were injured, and 
some of the flat-roofed bazaars and mosques were left in heaps 


of ruins, The winter of 1879 was still more remarkable; 17 


inches of snow, even where there was no drift, are recorded. 
TERE: 
SNUFFDISHES (MANNY), Ех. 2538 ete. Sce CEN- 


SER, 2; CANDLESTICK, $2. 


SNUFFERS. x. MWA (LMT, ‘to pluck'?), 


mézamiméróth, 1K 750 2 K. 12 :3[14] 2514 Јег. 5918 2 Ch. 
4221, Cp CANDLESTICK, $ 2. 


2. DORP, melkäháyim, Ех. 8723. RV ‘tongs.’ See Tonas, 
CANDLESTICK, $ 2; COOKING, § 4. 


SO (NID; cHrwp [B]. coa [A], on @> see below ; 
Vg. Sua). 10 2 K.174 we read ‘the king of Assyria 
found conspiracy in Hoshea, for he had sent messengers 
to So, king of Egypt.' This happened in, or directly 
before, 725 B.C. Egyptologists formerly looked to the 
first two names of the Ethiopian or twenty-fifth dynasty 
of Egypt, Shabaka or his successor Shabataka. Jn ac- 
cordance with an erroneous chronology, that dynasty 
was believed to have begun in 728, and the conquest 
of Egypt and Hoshea’s embassy seemed to coincide 
very remarkably.? In the first place, however, the names 
of Shaba(or bika (Sabaku іп cuneiform transcription, 
Sabakon in Herod 2 137, and in Manetho) or Skata 
(or &zYYa&a (Scbichos, Manetho) could not satisfactorily 
be compared with So, which would have been an 
unparalleled mutilation, not to mention the insuperable 
difficulty of Egyptian š as Semitic s. In the second 
place the chronology must now be considered impossible. 
We know, as the only firm point for the chronology of 
the Ethiopian kings, that Tirhaka-Tah(a)rkO died in 
668/67 and that his suecessor (Tandamani) was expelled 
from Egypt during the following year. Manetho gives 
to the first three Ethiopian kings, до (Africanus) or 44 
years (Svneellus), Herodotus 50 years to the only 
Ethiopian king whom he knows, Diodorus 36 years to 
all four kings. The monnments insure 12+ 26 (not 
more) +3+3 (alleged, and not counted) years to the 
dynasty. The maximum for the beginning of the 
Ethiopian family in Egypt would thus be 712 ; probably 
it is rather to be assumed some years later (about 709 2). 
Consequently, Samaria had been destroyed and Hoshea 
had perished before the Ethiopians conquered Egypt. 
As kings of Ethiopia alone, they could not come into 
consideration for Syrian polities. Winckler (.17741G, 
1898, p. 29) has made it probable that Shabaka, the 
Ethiopian conqueror of Egypt, lived in peace with As- 
syria, exchanging presents with Sennacherib. Further- 
more, we should expect the title ' king of Kush-Ethiopia' 
in the case of the alleged Ethiopian ruler, or Pharaoh 
in the case of a truc Egyptian prince. 

The euneiform inscriptions of Sargon tell us of S7é'e, 
a turtanu—i.e., general or viceroy—of Pir'u, king of 
Musri, who vainly assisted the rebellion of Hanunu of 
Gaza against Assyria and suffered a complete defcat at 
Карма (2022/2) in 720 by Sargon. We see from the 
cuneiform orthography that the biblical form So ought 
to be vocalised Sewe or, better still, that the w is a 
corruption for b and the original reading was Sib'e. 
Winckler's first suggestion of the possibility that this 
Sib'e was not a petty Egyptian prince but a Musrite, а 


1 J. L. Porter (Kitto, Сус. Bib. Lit. 3399). 

2 Geikie, The Joly Land and the Bible, 2 58. 

3 The present writer was still under this impression when pre- 
paring the article Ecypt ($66 а). Wiedemann (Gesch. Aeg. 587) 
compared So with the fabulous Sethón of Herodotus. 
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representative of the king Pir'u (not Pharaoh) of Musri 
—i.e., Northern Arabia—was in AOF 126 (ep GZ 1170) ; 
in VAG, 1898, pt. i., he finally treated it as certain 
(see now A Z9 146). The correctness of this view is 
evident (cp HOSHEA, col 2127), although the old, 
impossible theory (see above) is still frequently found 
repeated. 

Very remarkable is the form of 2 K. 174 in ©, which 
substitutes for So, * Adramelech, the Ethiopian, residing 
in Egypt’ ('AópaueNex tov Aldiowa Tov karowoÜvra ёр 
Atyómrq). Seductive as this piece of information looks 
—only the name Adramelech could never be treated as 
an Egyptian or Ethiopian name—it is shown by the 
data of the cuneiform inscriptions to be an exegetical 
addition, quite in harmony with the paraphrastic char- 
acter of © which presents such an analogy to the 
Targum. It is quite remarkable that the Jewish 
scholars who inserted this addition knew enough about 
the history of Egypt to think of that Ethiopian dynasty 
(the date of which they, like modern I¢gvptologists, put 
too high, see above) and to conclude that an Egyptian 
ally of Israel could have been only a governor under 
the king, residing in remote Napata. This imperfect 
(cp the date and the impossible name Adramelech) 
knowledge cannot be accepted, however, as historical 
evidence ontweighing the direct testimony of the monu- 
ments. [See further C£. 220. ] W. M. M. 


SOAP, or SOPE, in modern language, means a 
compound of certain fatty acids with soda or potash, 
the potash forming the 'soft, the soda the 'hard' 
soaps of commerce. Soap is believed to have been in- 
vented by the Gauls, and became known to the Romans 
at a comparatively late date. Pliny says 22 ev sedo et 
cinere, and that the best is prepared from goat-tallow 
and the ashes of the beech-tree. A soap-boiling estab- 
lishment with soap in a good state of preservation has 
been excavated at Pompeii. 

The word ‘soap’ is used in EV to translate the Heb. 
borith (n~a, a derivation of 4/35, cp 32, 'cleanness') 
in two passages (Jer. 222 Mal. 32+)! which allude to the 
cleansing of the person and of fabrics respectively. It 
is not possible to ascertain exactly what substance, or 
substances, are intended. As a rule the ancients 
cleansed themselves by oiling their bodies and scraping 
their skins, and by baths, and they cleaned their clothes 
by rubbing with wood ashes and natural earths, such as 
fuller's earth, carbonates of sodium, ete. They cleansed 
their wine and oil casks and their marble statues with 
potash lyes.? Natural carbonate of soda (see NITRE) 
was also used, as well as the juices of certain plants 
(see below) which, owing to the presence of saponin, 
form a soap-like lather with water. See LYE, NITRE. 

Canon Tristram states that considerable quantities of soft 
soap are, at the present day, manufactured in Palestine by boil- 
ing olive oil with potash, procured by burning several species of 
Salicornia (glass wort) and Salsola (salt wort), especially 
5. Kali, which abound in the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea 
and in the salt marshes which fringe the coast. Cp Löw, 43. 

m A. E. S, 

SOCHO (121), r Ch. 4:8 AV, RV Soco, a name in 
the genealogy of the b'né JUDAH, cp Socom, т. 

SOCOH (ny in Josh. A7.; but Kr. \5\ as in Ch., 
where RV has Soco; in S. and К. psg [Kt.] tn [Kr.]; ewxo 
[BAL]. 

I. А town in the Shephelah of Judah, grouped with 
Jarmuth, Adullam, Azekah, cte.; (Josh. 1535 тах 
[В]), and mentioned with Azekah in the description of 
the encampment of the Philistines in 15.17: (cp 
EPHES-DAMMIM), where AV has Shochoh ([eis] соко ? 

1 In both passages © has moda or rod, N* by a curious mistake 
in Mal. 32 zAota (‘grass’); Vg. in Jer. has Aerdam bortth, in 
Mal. kerda fullonum. 

2 Fullers also used putrid urine, which was so offensive that 
they were compelled to live beyond the walls or in remote parts 
of the city of Rome. 

3 The reading Zoxywð represents a plur. form; cp Eus. OS(2) 
293 32 (Zoxxw: kõuai ciri dv0... 7] иё ávorépa, 1) 9€ xarorépa 
XokxuÓ xpuuarígovcat) and Jer. 22. 15121 . . . unus in monte 
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[BL], всоухо [A], Jos. Ant. х1. 9: ewkovs) Socoh 
was fortified by Rehoboam (2Ch.117 Shoco AV, 
сокҳод [BA], cokxe [L], cwxw [Jos. А2, viii. 10 1]), 
but, according to the Chronicler, was taken by the Philis- 
tines in the reign of Ahaz (2Ch. 28 :8[Shocho AV, coxxw0 
[L]. The site intended is no doubt esh-Shuweikeh (as 
if a diminutive form of луз). The ruins which bear this 
name occupy a strong position (1145 ft. above the sea 
level) on the S. side of the great valley of Elah (see ELAH, 
VALLEY OF), at the point where the Wady es-Sür becomes 
the Wady es-Sant (cp GASm. HG 228 ff; Che. Aids, 85). 
Perhaps this Socoh was the birthplace of the Antigonus 
who came after Simon the Righteous and preached dis- 
interested obedience (22722 Abdth, 15, Ind ens ory). 
The gentilic is plausibly found in the ‘Sucathites’ 
(Socuthites) of т Ch. 255; see JABEZ. 

[The trend of the present writer's criticism, however, is to show 
that the geography of the OT narratives has often been mis- 
understood and consequently misrepresented by the redactors 
spoken of above. Saul's struggle with the arch-enemies of his 
people (the Zarephathites, miscalled the Philistines ; see SAUL, 
$ 4c) wasin the Negeb. The fight described in 15, 17 was in 
the valley (?) of Jerahmeel (‘sek А-А, and 'éMes dammiin) 
near Maacah—‘ which belongs to Jerahmecl'—and Azekah. А 
Socoh, or perhaps rather Maacah, in the Negeb was probably 
meant in the other passages referred to above, as they were 


originally read. The Sucathites too (1 Ch. 255) should rather 
be designated the * Maacathites, See 5нАВВЕТНА!. 


тке 

2. А second town of this name is grouped with 
Shamir, Jattir, etc., in the mountain district of Judah 
(Josh. 1548 соҳа [B]), and is identitied with another esZ- 
Shuweikeh, situated 10 m. SW. of Hebron and E. of 
the Wady el-Khalil (2/2 2195) ^ According to the 
ordinary view of the sphere of action of Solomon's 
twelve prefects (see, however, SOLOMON, § 6, note 1) 
this is probably the Socoh which formed part of the 
prefecture of BENHESED [g.v.] (xK.4:0 RV, AV 
Sochoh, сохћо [A], cougvxafa [KAL]? ташууда [B], 
auxa [L ?]). Я 

The Egypt. sa-a-ka, Sa-o-ké in the list of SoSenk can hardly Һе 
identified with either of the above. From its position in this 
list a more northerly situation seems necessary (cp WMM 
As. и. Eur. 160 / 166). 

SODA (073), Prov. 25% RVm&, EV NITRE (g.v.). 
Cp Soap. 


SODI (^2; coyAL[e]i [BAF!L]), father of Gaddiel, 
Zebulunite (Nu. 13 то). 


SODOM AND GOMORRAH 


Biblical references (§ x). 
Critical analysis ($ 2). 
Lot-story not historical ($ 3). 
Possible classification (§ 4). Result (§ ro). 

Difficulties (8 5). Religious suggestions (8 11). 
Text of Gen. 19 24 A, etc. ($ 6). Literature (§ 12). 

Sopom (070; солома [BNADEQZU]  plur.), 
coAoM[e]rroa Gen. 194, and Сомокван (MYY, ro- 
морра [BAL], in ОТ sing. and plur. ; 
in NT (AV GOMORRHA) plur., except 
in Mt. 1015 according to Treg. [but not Ti. WH], with 
CDPL [DL гоморас› so гомора Jer. 2814 N]), two 
cities represented in the traditional text of Gen. 13 10-12 
1925 as situated in the ' Circle (123, AV ‘plain,’ RV 
‘ Plain’) of Jordan,’ and less distinctly in 143 as in the 
Vale of SIDDIM (g.z.). According to the same text, the 
kings of Sodom and Gomorrah and their allies were de- 
feated by CHEDOR-LAOMER, king of Elam, and his allies, 
who carried away both the people and the goods of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, but were forced to give these up by the 
rapid intervention of the warrior ‘Abram the Hebrew’ 
(Сеп. 141-16). In Gen. 1816-33 191-29 we have the 
account of (т) a dialogue between Abraham and, first 
of all, the Elohim who visited him, and then Yahwé 
alone, respecting the fate said to be impending over 


New theory (§ 7). 
Stucken's ‘dry’ deluge ($ 8). 
Judg. 19 15-30 ( 9). 


1. References. 


et alter in campo situs, qui Sochoth nuncupantur. Both Euse- 
bius and 5 strangely confuse Socoh with Succoth-benoth 
(2 K. 17 30). 
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‘Sodom and Gomorrah’? (virtually equivalent to 
‘Sodom '); (2) the eircumstances leading up to the cul- 
minating aet of wickedness committed in Sodom; and 
(3) the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah and other 
cities, and the escape of Lot and his two daughters. 
The sin of Sodom is often referred to as typical of 
horrible and obstinate wiekedness, Is. 1:0 39 Jer. 2314 
Dt. 3232 ; and its destruction as a warning, 1s. 179 1319 
Jer. 4918 Zeph. 29 Dt. 2922 Am. 411 Lam. 46 (for EV's 
‘iniquity’ and ‘sin’ read ' punishment’). Sometimes, 
too, it is mentioned alone as the destroyed guilty city, 
Gen. 1913 (‘this place’ = Sodom} 1s. 17 39 Lam. 46 (cp 
Gen, 1417 [but iu v. 17 Gt inserts kai Вас. you. ], where 
the king of Sodom figures alone); but Gomorrah 
is often mentioned too, Gen. 1310 ie 192428 Is. 
1g f. 1819 Jer. 23:4, Ат. Air Zeph: 29 Dt. 3232. 
‘Neighbour eities’ are also referred to in Jer. 4918 
5040; єр Ezek. 1646 7. (‘Sodom and her daughters’). 
In Ios. 11 8 .Admah and Zeboim, and in Dt. 29 23 [22] 
Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboim are given as 
the ruined cities; єр Gen. 1019 and 142, where in like 
manner these four eities are mentioned together. In 
Wisd. 106 the inexact phrase ‘ Pentapolis’ is used (see 
RV). The description of the sin of Sodom in Ezek. 
16 494 soa is evidently based on the legend known to us 
from Gen. 19, and similarly that of the punishment in 
Dt. 2923[22] agrees with that given in the traditional 
text of Gen. 1924-26. Allusions to the fate of Sodom 
appear to occur in Ps.116 [but see below] 1401o[11:] 
Job 1815 1s.349 f. Јег. 2016 Ezek. 3822. Curiously 
enough, in a geographical passage (Gen. 10 19), Sodom 
and Gomorrah and Admah and Zeboim are spoken of 
as if still in existence. These are the data relative to 
the history of Sodom and the other cities supplied by 
the traditional text. 

The references to Sodom (Gomorrah is rarely added) in the 
Apocrypha and in the NT are as follows—2 Esd. 28 57 7 36 
Ecclus. 168 Wisd. 19 14. Mt. 10 15 (Mk. 6 11 [not in best texts] 
Lk. 10 12) Lk. 17 29 Rom. 9 29 (quotation) 2 Pet. 26 Jude7 Rev. 
118 (cp Ezek. 33 3, etc.). 

Before proceeding further it is necessary to refer 
briefly to the critical analysis of the section in which 

2. Critical the Sodom-story is contained (Gen. 18- 

à vais 1928). "That v. 28 belongs to the Priestly 

analysis. Writer is admitted ; Its true place is prob- 
ably after 13:2a (P), which states that ‘Lot dwelt in 
the cities of 5z23' (rather "xen, 'Jerahmeel') With 
regard to the rest of the seetion, it is admitted that there 
has been a prolonged process of editorial manipulation. 
Only thus indeed can we account for the singular com- 
bination of passages which refer to Yahwe as the 
speaker and actor with other passages which indicate 
three men as charged with representative divine func- 
tions, and for the not less singular fact (1) that whereas 
Abraham's hospitality is claimed by 'three men,' Lot 
receives into his house only two men, who are called 
in the present text of 19: ‘the two maldkim (EV 
'angels'),' and (2) that in 1917, whereas the first verb is 
in the plural (‘when /Zey had brought them forth’), 
the second is in the singular (‘ле said’; so again, c. 21). 
It was long ago suggested (and the same idea has 
lately been worked out by Kraetzsehmar ?) that there 
have been imperfeetly fused together two versions of the 
story of ‘Sodom,’ in one of which Yahwe was said to 
have appeared in a single human form, and in the other 
in a group of men; whether we regard these men as 
*élóhim' (ep Gen. 126 322 117) or divine beings, the 
chief of whom is Yahwe, or as ' »a/ айт! (commonly 
rendered ‘angels’), does not affect the critical inquiry. 
It is impossible, however, to work out this theory to a 
satisfactory result; the original narrative may have 
been modified by editors, but we cannot to any large 

1 Regretfully we abstain from drawing out the heauties of 
the story in chap. 18. For parallels to the divine visit see 
Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, pp. xxxiv-xxxvil, and 312 /; cp 
also Hom. Od. 17 485 f. 


? ! Der Mythos von Sodoms Ende,’ ZATI 1781-92 ; cp New 
Morid, 1235. 
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extent admit the theory of independent literary strata. 
Fripp, therefore, was justified in attempting to show! 
that in the earliest form of the story Yahwé himself was 
the only speaker and agent. Comparing this story, 
however, with analogous stories in Genesis and else- 
where, it is much more natural to suppose that in its 
original form three men —Z.e., three *élóhim ’—were 
spoken of, and that the distinction between Yahwé (who 
remained—see 18 222—10 talk with Abraham) and the 
‘two maldkim' who went to ‘Sodom’ was due to the 
same later writer who, as Wellhausen (C7727 f.) has 
rendered probable, introduced 1817-19 and 22a-33a, а 
passage which reveals the existence in the writer's mind 
of doubts as to the divine justice, such as we know to 
have been felt among the Jews in later times. There is 
also reason to think that the references to Lot's wife 
(19 15 f. 26 ; contrast v. 12) and the whole of the Zoar 
episode, together with the account of the birth of Moab 
and Ben-ammi (?), are later insertions, though by no 
means so late as the two insertions in ch. 18 mentioned 
above.? 

Here, however, we are chiefly concerned with the 
contents of the Lot-story (ch. 19). We are told that as 
a punishment for disregard of the sacred 


ds aoe law of hospitality, and for a deadly sin 
оту committed at least in intention, ‘ Yahwé 
historical. 


rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah 
brimstone and fire from Yahwe out of heaven, and over- 
threw those eities, and all the Plain, and all the inhabit- 
ants of the cities, and that which grew upon the ground’ 
(1924 f RV). Is it possible to explain the origin and 
meaning of this storv, aecepting provisionally the form 
in which it is given in the traditional text ? ? 

That the story is historieal (however laxly the word 
be interpreted) ought to be at once denied by those 
who have read the earlier legends of Genesis in the 
light of the comparative critical method. If the Deluge 
is not historical, and if Abraham and Lot are ultimately 
the ereations of the popular imagination, how can the 
strange story in Сеп. 19, for which, as we shall see, 
there are so many parallels in folk-lore, be regarded as 
historical? It is surely no answer to appeal to the 
aceordance of the phenomena of the catastrophe of 
Sodom with those which have happened elsewhere in 

'similar geologieal formations,' or to the justification 
of the traditional description of that catastrophe by 
‘authorities in natural science’ (but not in historical 
criticism) and by some competent єгїпєз of the OT. 
For the narratives of the Hebrew Origines must be ac- 
cepted or rejected as wholes. Plausible as Dawson's 
view? may be, that the description of the catastrophe 
of Sodom is that of ‘a bitumen or petroleum cruption, 
similar to those whieh on a small scale have been so 
destructive in the region of Canada and the United 
States of America,’ and the more ambitious theory of 
Blanckenhorn,? that the catastrophe, which was a real 
though not a historical event, began with an earthquake, 
continued with igneous eruptions, and ended with the 
covering of the sunken cities by the waters of the Dead 
Sea, it would require great laxity of literary interpreta- 
tion to assert that this is what either the Yahwistic 
narrative, or the earliest references in the prophets, 
intend. As Lucien Gautier remarks (above, col. 1046), 
‘The text of Genesis speaks of a rain of fire and brim- 
stone and a pillar of smoke rising to heaven, but neither 


1С и of the Book of Genesis, 50-53 (1892), and ZA T II" 
12 23 ff. (1892). 

? In an essay in the Nere H'orld, 1243, only the geological 
myth in z. 26 relative to the pillar of salt is regarded as an ac- 
cretion. Gunkel (HA, Gen. 188 7.) holds that Lot's wife played 
no part. in the original story, and that the Zoar episode is also 
a later insertion, but he claims тя", 304-38 for the original story. 

3 Knohel has, at any rate, noticed that the Sodom catastrophe 
closes the second stage in the early narrative, corresponding to 
the Deluge. 

4 Expositor, 1886 (1), p. 74; 


486. 
5 ZDPT' (see end of article). 
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of an earthquake, nor of an igneous eruption, nor of 
an inundation.’ Nor can we venture to pick and choose 
among the details of the story in Gen. 19. 

It is of no more use to justify with some plausibility two or 
three expressions in a part of the Sodom-story by means of 
‘scientific’ lore than to make it out to be, modestly put, not 
impossible that * Chedorlaomer, king of Elam,’ may have invaded 
Palestine at a time when Abraham may have lived, If‘ authori- 
ties in natural science' sometimes speak as if Gen. 19 were in 
part historical! (more plausibly, based on a tradition of a real 
occurrence) we must remember that historical criticism and 
natural science are both studies which require a special training, 
and if critics of the OT even in the nineteenth century have 
thought that they could (here and in the Deluge-story) disengage 
a true tradition of a prehistoric natural fact from the mass of 
superimposed legend, one may remark in explanation that these 
critics belong to a transitional period, and that the criticism of 
to-day has to throw off the weaknesses which it has inherited 
from the past. 


The chief extra-biblical passage in which distinct 
reference is made to the destruction of the cities as 
historical is in Strabo (xvi. 244), where, after describing 
the rugged and burnt-up rocks, exuding pitch, round 
about Моасада (7.¢., the stupendous rock -fortress 
Masada, near the SW. shore of the Dead Sea), the 
geographer mentions the native tradition that here 
thirteen cities once flourished. The ample circuit of 
Sodom their capital can, he says, still be traced. In 
consequence of an earthquake, and of an eruption of 
hot springs, charged with bitumen and sulphur, the 
lake advanced suddenly (2 Mure Tpomécot); some of 
the cities were swallowed up, and others were deserted 
by as many of the inhabitants as could flee. Josephus 
(BJ iv. 84), speaking of the lake Asphaltitis, upon which 
the country of Sodom borders, uses similar language :— 
‘There are still the remains of the divine fire, and the 
shadows (exis) of five cities are visible as well as the 


ashes produced in their fruits, ? It is hardly possible to 


avoid taking these reports together, and assuming that 
Strabo's informant was of the Jewish race. If we reject 
the claim put forward by єгїйєз in behalf of the state- 
ment in Gen. 1924 /., we must still more certainly reject 
the statement of Strabo as historical evidence.? 


l Æg., besides the late Sir J. W. Dawson, Canon Tristram 
(The Laud of Israel, 356). Describing a valley at the N. end 
of the salt-range of Usdum, he says * The whole appearance 
points to a shower of hot sulphur, and an irruption of bitumen 
upon it, which would naturally he calcined and impregnated 
with its fumes ; ; and this at a geological period quite subsequent 
to all the diluvial and alluvial action of which we have such 
abundant evidence. The catastrophe must have been since the 
formation of the valley, and while the water was at its present 
level—therefore probably during the historic period.’ Blancken- 
horn, however, is more in touch with biblical critics. 1n his 
second article he expresses his adhesion to the views (then just 
published) of Kraetzschmar, and says, ‘This makes it plain that 
while it is certainly very probable “that the account in Genesis 
points to a natural occurrence which was real but not ‘ historic," 
the Yahwistic form . . . is altogether different from the original 
tradition, which is rather to be sought in the references and 
figurative statements of the prophets’ (20/17 21 09 [1898]). 
Whether this stress on the prophetic references, only two of 
which can be at all early, is justifiable, need not here be dis- 
cussed. 

2 See also Tacitus, 7//s/. 5 37. The reference may be (т) to 
the fruit of the ‘osher-tree (usar, Calotropis procera, of the 
family Asclepiadacec), which Hasselquist (races, 1766) calls 
poma sodomitica, and found in abundance about Jericho and 
near the Dead Sea. He says that they are sometimes filled 
with dust, but *only when the fruit is attacked by an insect 
which turns all the inside into dust, leaving the skin only entire, 
and of a beautiful colour.’ The tree, says Т л (VHB 484), 
grows toa height of from twelve to fifteen feet, and the fruit is 

‘as large as an apple of average size of a bright yellow colour, 
hanging three or four together close to the stem.’ It easily 
bursts when ripe, and ‘supports a very singular orthopterous 
insect, a very large hlack and yellow cricket, which we found 
in some plenty on all the trees, but never elsewhere.’ But (2) 
Tristram’s suggestion that the fruit of the colocynth is meant 
deserves attention. See Gourps [Упр]. The fruit, though 
fair of aspect; has a pulp which dries up into a bitter ‘powder, 
used as medicine. But to suppose that the phrase ‘the vine of 
Sodom’ (Dt. 82 32) has any reference either to the colocynth or 
to any other botanical plant, is plainly a mistake (see the com- 
mentators). 

3 Still more obviously worthless for critical purposes is the 
statement of Trogus (Justin, xviii. 33) that the Phoenicians were 
forced to leave their home beside the Assyrius stagnum by an 
earthquake. Bunsen took this sfagnum to be the Dead Sea. 
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From the point of view which is here recommended 
it is all-important to bring the Sodom-story into the 

1 Possible us nur n myths or ао 
classification, E8295 It is not necessary that 
mythic stories of the same class should 
all give the same particulars ; it is enough if they agree 
in some leading 'motive.' Lack of space prevents us 
from mentioning more than a few such stories. Let us 
refer first to the story of the punishment of the guilty city 
Gortyna. ‘The people of this city led a lawless exist- 
ence as robbers, The ‘Thebans, being their neighbours, 
were afraid, but Amphion and Zethos, the sons of Zeus 
and Antiope, fortified Thebes by the magie influence of 
Amphion's lyre. Those of Gortyna came to a bad end 
through the divine Apollo.'! ‘The god utterly over- 
threw the Phlegyan race by continual thunderbolts and 
violent earthquakes; and the survivors were wasted by 
a pestilence.'? Usually, however, it pleases the ereators 
of folk-lore to represent the punishment of wicked cities 
as consisting in their being submerged by water. 
Homer (//. 16384 f.) speaks of the pernicious floods 
which Zeus brings by autumnal rain-storms on godless, 
unjust men. The well-known story of Philemon and 
Baucis (Ovid, Mez. 8611-724) belongs to the same sub- 
division. Similarly a place on the Lake of Thun is 
popularly said to have been destroyed because a dwarf 
was refused hospitality during a storm by all the inhabi- 
tants except an aged couple who dwelt in a miserable 
cottage.? A Freneh journal of folk-lore contains a long 
series of folk-tales about these swallowed-up cities, 
most of which have a moral* It is true, the moral 
may be omitted. Thus, according to Prof. Rhys,? cach 
of the Welsh meres is supposed to have been formed 
by the subsidence of a city, whose bells may even now 
sometimes be heard pealing merrily. 

For further European examples see Tobler, La neuen Reich, 


166 ff (1873); Grimm, Dewfsche Mythologie, 546 f, and cp 
Usener, Religionsgeschichtl. Untersuchungen, 3246. A story 


similar to that of Lot told by the Chinese B 'uddhist pilgrim, 
Hiouen Thsang, who travelled in India (7th cent. a.p.), may be 
added. There was a city called Holaolokia, which was very 
rich but addicted to heresy. Once an Arahat (one made free 
by insight) came there, and was treated inhospitably: earth 
and sand were thrown upon him. Only one man h ad pity on 
him, and gave him food. Then said the Arahat to him, ‘ Escape; 
in seven days a rain of earth and sand will fall upon the city, 
and no one will be left. because they threw earth upon me.’ 
The man went into the city and told his relations; but they 
mocked him. The storm came, and the man was the only one 
who, by an underground passage, escaped (Paulus Cassel, 
сло Sindbad, 7 | Berlin, 1888]). 

A similar story is also told in Syria. The well- 
known Birket Ram, two hours from Banias, which is 
evidently the crater of an extinct voleano, is said to 
cover with its waters a village, whose population, under 
aggravating cireumstances, refused hospitality to a poor 
traveller. Usually, however, such villages or cities in 
Arabian legend are classified as magi ‘ overturned 
ones,’ whieh at any rate implies destruetion by other 
means than a flood ; one thinks at once of the technical 
term элайрёйай (‘overturning’) used in the OT for 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and of Job1528 where the 
wicked man is described as dwelling in ‘ desolate cities 

which were destined to become heaps.’ Е. H. 
Palmer tells us? how the Arabs of the neighbourhood 
account by a myth for the blocks of stone at the base 
and on the summit of Jebel Madara ; stones here take 
the place of the brimstone and fire in our present form 
of the Sodom-story. Nor is it only in et-Tih that 
stories of ruined cities are handed down among the 
Arabs, and that the desolation is accounted for by the 


But, as A. von Gutschmid (Beitr. zur Се sch. Pm Orients, 26) 

ointed out, the Assyrium stagnum is certainly not the Dead 
eg but the lake of Bambyke (Mabug or Hierapolis). 

1 'So in effect Pherecydes (Fragmenta, 128). 

2 Pausanias, 9 36 (Frazer). 

; Tobler (оў. cit.) 

4 Revue des traditions locales, 1899-1900, 

gloutées.' 

5 The Arthurian Legend, 360 ff. 

6 Desert of the Exodus, 416. 
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infidelity and the abominable deeds of the former 
inhabitants.! — Wetzstein (in Delitzsch's /od, Ger. ed. 
197) gives a number of such stories; one of them 
contains a detail illustrative of the * pillar of salt' which 
was once Lot's disobedient wife. At the source of the 
Rakkad (in the Јашар) this explorer saw some erect and 
singularly perforated jasper formations, called e/-fartda, 
‘the bridal procession.’ Near them is its village, 
Ufuna, which, in spite of repeated attempts, can be no 
more inhabited. It remains forsaken, according to the 
tradition, as an eternal witness that ingratitude, especi- 
ally towards God, does not escape punishment. 

To put aside such facts (of which only a selection has heen 
given) as irrelevant, and to substitute for them the speculations 
of ‘authorities in natural science’ unversed in critical researches, 
would involve a serious lapse from sound critical method. The 
case of the Sodom-story is parallel to that of the Creation-story, 
and still more of the Deluge-story, in the Hebrew Origines, to 
explain which in any degree by taking account of the subtle 
theorisings of geologists would detract from the clearness and 
validity of the approximately correct solutions of the critical 
problems involved. It is now beyond gainsaying that naive 
races, in viewing certain striking phenomena of nature, sugges- 
tive of special divine interventions, are led, by a mental “law, 
to form mythic narratives respecting calamities which have 
happened to individuals or to populations under circumstances 
which in the most widely separated regions resemble each other. 
The Sodom-story in the traditional text can be in its main 
features explained as such a mythic narrative, and cannot other- 
wise be accounted for in any way that is not open to well-founded 
critical objection. 

There are no doubt several difficulties which still 
remain to be dealt with. (1) There are some features 

; r in the Sodom-narrative which remind 

; lties. : 
epu us of the strange story in Judg. 19; 
the introduction of these features requires explanation. 
(2) There is one reference (Gen. I-13) to the site 
of the ruined cities which suggests that they were 
swallowed up by the waters of the Dead Sea; if 
the text is correet it appears to contradict the state- 
ment in 1924, which makes no reference to a Пооа. 
(3) The expression ‘ overthrew ' (5500) in 1925 is, strictly 
speaking, inconsistent with the representation hoy P. 24 
Bianckenhorn, it is true, has a speculative justitication 
{ог the expression, But the fact that ' overturning ' 
became the ‘technical term’ in literature for the de- 
struction of Sodom may well make us hesitate to follow 
this eminent geologist. (4) It is almost as diflicult to 
localise Sodom and Gomorrah as to localise Paradise. 

It is only on the last of these points that we are 
tempted at present to dilate; but here we prefer to 
adopt the clear and full statement (Z/G, 505-8) of Prof. 

М. Smith. (It should be mentioned, however, that 
the question is, for us, of importance only in so far as it 
opens up problems as to the successive phases of the 
Sodom-story. ће historical character of the narrative 
could not be rescued even if the geographical difficulty 
referred to were removed. ) 

‘There is a much-debated bnt insoluble question 
whether the narratives in Genesis intend to place the 
cities to the N. or to the S. of the Dead Sea. 

t l'orthenorthern site there. are these arzuments = that Abraham 
and Lot looked upon the cities from near Bethel, that the name 
Circle of Jordan is not applicable to the S. end of the Dead Sea, 
that the presence of five cities there is impossible, that the 
expedition of the Four Kings, as it swept М. from Kadesh- 
Darnea, attacked Hazazon Tamar, which is probably Engedi, 
be fore it reached the Vale of Siddim and encountered the king 
of Sodom and his allies; that the name (Gomorrah perhaps 
exista in Zubk '-dpirzveA, near tin е ехал; and that the 
name of Zoar has been recovered in Ze Shagir, 

* On the other hand, however, at the S. end of the 
Dead Sea there lav throughout Roman and medieval 
times a city called Zoara by the Greeks and Zughar bv 
the Arabs, which was identified by all with the Zoar of 


lot. Jebel Usdum is the uncontested representative of 
Sodom. Hazazon Tamar may be not Engedi, but the 


Tamar of Ezekiel, SW. of the Dead Sea. The name 
** Kikkar " may surely have been extended to the S. of 
the Dead Sea, just as to-day the Ghor is continued for 
1 Cp Koran, Sur. 7 99 /. 
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а. few miles to the S. of Jebel Usdum ; Jewish and Arab 
traditions fix on the S.; and, finally, the natural condi- 
tions are more suitable there than on the N. to the 
descriptions of the region both before and after the 
catastrophe, for there is still sufficient water and verdure 
on the eastern side of the Ghor to suggest a garden of 
the Lord, while the shallow bay and long marshes may, 

better than the ground at the N. end of the sea, hide 
the secret of the overwhelmed cities, 

‘Such is the evidence for the rival sites. We can 
only wonder at the confidence with which all writers 
dogmatically decide in favour of one or the other.’ 

It may be added that Grove (in Smith's 2/0, art. 
‘Salt Sea') has argued at length for a northern site as 
the real one. He is supported by Canon ‘Tristram 
(Land of Israel, 360-363) and Prof. Hull (Mount 
Seir, 165). The latter writes thus, ‘From the deserip- 
tion in the Bible, I have always felt satisfied that these 
cities lay in some part of the fertile plain of the Jordan 
to the N. of the Salt Sea, and to the W. of that river ; 
and when visiting the ruins of Jericho, and beholding 
the copious springs and streams of that spot, how 
applicable to it would be the expression ‘‘ that it was 
well-watered everywhere" (Gen. 1310), the thought 
occurred, May not the mdre modern, city (ancient 
Jericho) have arisen from the ruins of the Cities of the 
Plain?’ We may add that the name ‘Jericho’ most 
probably comes from pz» (Jeroham, Jarham) = bueno 
(Jerahmeel). 

Up to this point we have accepted the biblical texts 
in their present form. The gains of the criticism based 
6. Text of Gen, “РО! these texts nu not been trifling 

19, etc. or unimportant; but the difficulties 

connected with the story of the de- 

struction of Sodom have not all of them been overcome. 

The passages which have now to be criticised textually 

аге Gen. 10:9 1310 14 1917-25 1930 Am. 41r (1s. 17) 
Hos. 118 Zeph. 29 Is. 116. 

(a) Gen. 1019 defines the territory of the Canaanite 
as extending 'from Zidon in the territory of Gerar, as 
far as Gaza; in the direction of Sodom, Gomorrah, 
Admah, апа Zeboim, as far as Lasha.' But can this 
be right? Zidon, Gerar, Gaza, Sodom, Lasha? That 
the rest of Gen, 10 bas first of all become corrupt 
and then been manipulated by an ill-informed redactor 
is clear; can т. то be an exception? Evidently 
‘Canaanite’ should be ' Kenizzite,’ and most probably 
the names in v. 194 should be Ishmael, Jerahmeel, 
Shanl.! 

(^) Gen. 1310. Тһе awkwardness of the clause ‘before 
Yahwe destroved Sodom and Gomorrah’ has been 
noticed by critics ; how could Lot know anything of the 
impending catastrophe? Other interpolations have also 
been noticed and vet neither the true limits of the 
passage, nor its meaning, have been fully understood. 
If we apply the right key, a full solution of the problem 
becomes possible. Read—‘ And Lot lifted np his 
eyes and beheld that Jerahmeel was everywhere well- 
watered [before Yahwe, ete.], like the garden of Yahwe, 
[like the land of Misrim in the direction of Missur].' ? 
The description derives its points from the circumstance 
that Paradise was localised by earlv tradition in the 
land of Jerahmeel. Cp PARADISE, 86. It is a most 
interesting fact that (if our restoration of the text is 
accepted) Sodom and Gomorrah were, like the primzeval 
Paradise, placed by Israelitish writers in Jerahmeel. 

(c) Gen. 14. The huge difficulties arising out of this 
passage are well-known. Critical opinion “Jeans for the 
most part to the view that it is a post-exilic Midrash in 
honour of Abraham, but that it contains some material 
drawn directly or indirectly from a Babylonian scurce.? 


1*Admah' and ‘Zeboim were naturally. added after the 
redactor had succeeded in producing ‘ Sodom" and ‘Gomorrah.’ 
2 The words within [] are interpolated. ‘Missur’ means the 
capital of Misrim. 
Moore, however, whilst not questioning the present text, 
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Gunkel even thinks that the scenes between Abraham 
and Melchizedek and the king of Sodom sound like 
popular tradition. He also remarks that the old 
tradition speaks either of Sodom and Gomorrah, or of 
Admah and Seboim;! the combination of the four 
seems to him to rest on a later fusion of the current 
traditions. Winekler, too, deals with the question of the 
names. In v. ro we hear only of the two kings of 
Sodom and Gomorrah (6 and Sam., moy the 
verb is plural) This eritie, however, thinks that, as in 
182oand 1924, both Sodom and Gomorrah are regarded 
as subjeet to the same ruler; later editors, amplifying 
as usual, increased the number of kings.  l'ar be it 
from us to deny the acuteness of previous critics, especi- 
ally Winckler ;? it appears to the present writer, however, 
that a keener textual criticism is urgently needed to bring 
out the real, as opposed to the imaginary, problems of 
the narrative. ‘The true story seems to have stated that 
in the days of Abram war broke out between Jerahmeel 
king of Geshur (disguised as 'Shinar') or Ashhur 
(disguised as ' Arioch') and Ishmael king of Sélam (or 
Se'ulim??) For twelve years the latter had been 
Jerahmeel's vassal; after this he rebelled. A year 
passed, and then king Jerahmeel came and made a raid 
among the Jerahmeelites of Zarephath, Rehoboth, and 
Kadesh. The king of Selàm came out to oppose him ; 
but he and his army were put to flight; the city of 
Selim was plundered, and Lot was one of the eaptives. 
News of this came to Abram the Hebrew, who lived at 
Rehoboth (miswritten * Hebron’) and was in elose 
allianee with the Jerahineelites. At onee he called 
together his Kenite and Jerahmeclite neighbours, 
pursued the spoilers as far as Rehob in Cushan, and 
brought back the eaptives and the property which the 
spoilers had taken. On his return two kings came out 
to meet him. One was the king of ZIKLAG (ITalusah 2), 
a specially sacred city, whose king was also priest of 
the God of Jerahineel,? and solemnly blessed Abram—a 
blessing which Abram acknowledged by the payment of 
tithes (ep Gen. 2822). The other was the king of 
Selim, who offered Abram the whole of the recovered 
property. Abram, however, generously refused this, 
swearing by Yahwé, the God of Jerahmeel, that he 
would not commit such a sin against Jerahmeel's land, 
or receive anything that belonged to the king of Sclam, 
lest the king should thus be entitled to say that he (and 
not Yahwé)had enriched Abram. Only the elans which 
accompanied .\bram—-lEden [Aner], Heles íEshcol], 
and Jerahmeel [Mamre]—required their just share of 
the spoil. 

The war was therefore between two branches cf the Jerah- 
meelite race, and Abram the Hebrew, himself half a Jerah- 
meelite,? interposed in the hour of need for his neighbours and 
relatives. Sélim, generally miswritten p35 (MT Sedom), hut 
once psw (v. 18 MT Salem), was not situated anywhere near the 
Dead Sea, but in Jerahmeel. Whether the earlier tradition 
really knew anything of a place called ‘Gomorrah,’ is already 


thinks the assumption of a special source for the few details 
about the campaign supertluons (GENESIS, $ 8; col. 1677). 

1 Admah and Zeboim, however, take the place of Sodom and 
Gomorrah only in a sinzle passage (Hos. 118), which is not free 
from the suspicion of corruptness. 

2 HOF Lior ff. ; G/ 226-42. 

3 Sa'ul being probably а name belonging to the Negeb. 
Cp Semü'el, Іта! 'el. 

4 Read in v. 14 [p'Swyoen] бхр mc cap ny карг 
‘Three hundred and eighteen, in which Hitzig sees Gematria, 
and Winckler (07227) an astronomical number, 15 simply due 
to an editor's manipulation of corrupt repeated fragments of 
сохроор ‘Ishmaelites.’ 

5 з» like путу in 21 33, comes from Булл. 

б from a thread to a shoe-latchet, and if I would take 
anything,’ is impossible. © relieves the construction by omitting 
the second DN). But the parallelistic arrangement is thus 


destroyed, and the improbability of the alleged proverb, ‘ Not a 
thread nor a shoe-latchet,’ remains. Read PIN Sy) ROTATE 
worm 

7 *Abram'- АЪ-гаһат = Ab-jerahmeel; see REKEM and cp 
TERAN. 
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doubtful. The Vale of Siddim, or rather haé-Siddim, which the 
traditional text (v. 3) identifies with a piece of water called ‘the 
Salt Sea,’ together with the bitumen-pits also referred to in that 
text (v. 10) disappears, when the text has heen closely examined 
in the light of results of textual criticism elsewhere.! See 
Crit. Bib. 

(d) Gen. 19 17-25. ‘Zoar, on the SE, edge of the Dead 
Sea, covered over now by the alluvium, onee lay in a 
well-watered country with a tropical climate. The 
Israelite tradition is surprised that this little bit of land 
has escaped the ruin of Sodom, and explains this treat- 
ment by the intercession of Lot who desired Zoar as а 
place of refuge. Thus the legend of Zoar is a geo- 
logical legend. At the same time it contains an 
etymological motive; the city is ealled Soar, because 
Lot said in his prayer, “It is only гу а” (something 
small)"' So Gunkel (Сел. 192), according to whom 
the Zoar episode (including the incident about Lot's 
wife) is a later offshoot of the legend. We aecept 
Gunkel's analysis (see 8 2, n. 4), but cannot venture to 
accept his interpretation of the legend. ‘lhe stress laid 
on чухо in v. 20 suggests that the real name of the city 
was «y», and thus agrees with the view that Sodom was 


neither N. nor S. of the Dead Sea, but in Jerahmeel. 
*Zoar' therefore, needs emendation into ‘ Missur.'? 
The Zoar-episode has been retouched ; originally it was, 


not a geological, but an etymologieal myth. 

But was it only the Zoar-episode that underwent manipula- 
tion? Textual criticism enables us with much probability to 
answer this question. There are several reasons for suspecting 
that the text of v. 24 is corrupt. (1) The verb 5z3 in z. 25, as 
many critics have remarked, does not accord with the description 
in our text of v. 24.3 (2) The reference to bitumen-pits in 1410 
(see с) and to ‘fire and brimstone’ in Ps. 116 (see 4) are due to 
corruption of the text. Taking our passage in connection with 
Ps. 116, we should not improbably emend it thus :— 

‘And Yahwé caused it to rain upon Sélàm and upon ‘Amorah 
[and upon] Rehoboth seven days? from heaven.’ 

This is of importance with regard to the original form of the 
legend. Note that in v. 25 ‘those cities’ is equivalent to 
06328 99— Le., охоту 53, ‘all Jeralimeel.’ ‘Sodom’ is not 
the only city which is caught in the net of its own wicked 
deeds. We cannot but expect a reference to some other place 
besides Sodom and its appendage Gomorrah. ‘That in the 
original story the implied accusative to ‘caused to rain’ was, 
not ‘brimstone and fire,’ but ‘rain,’ is in accordance with c. 25, 
where тву, ‘to overturn,’ may be illustrated by Job 1215, ‘he 
sends them (the waters) out, and they overturn the earth.’ 
‘From Yahwè out of heaven ' (as the traditional text reads) has 
never yet been adequately justified.? Tg. Jer. distinguishes 
between the Word of the Lord and the Lord. Similarly the 
Christian Council of Sirmium, ‘ Pluit Dei filius a Deo patre.’ 


(e) Gen. 193o. The traditional text is so extraordinary 
that we quote it in full. ‘And Lot went up out of 
Zoar, and dwelt in the mountain, and his two daughters 
with him, for he feared to dwell in Zoar ; and he dwelt 
in a eave, he and his two daughters.’ | Kautzsch-socin 
agree with EV, except that they render sp, “Gebirge 


(mountain-country); they also remark in a note that 
MT has ‘in the cave’ (anya), ‘perhaps with reference 
to a definite locality which was connected with Lot.’ 
We are then told (v. 31 f.) that, in order to continue the 
family, the two daughters agreed to ‘make their father 


1 The gloss on maws poy in т. 3 is so absurd that Winckler 
even identifies the moan œ with lake Hüleh in the N. His 
theory is a monument of ingenuity, but will not stand. g’ 
nom surely comes from здеп and pz рор from лоро 
m'ens (cp а more frequent transformation of the latter word— 
deo. wen mxa maxa is simply Sean ays (‘by the city of 
Jerahmeel’ 

2 The presumption is that aps everywhere should be 1x5; 
each alleged occurrence, however, needs to be separately con- 
sidered (see Crit. B76.). 

3 According to Gunkel, the raining of brimstone from heaven 
is analogous to the Assyrian custom of strewing salt on the site 
of a destroyed city (cp SarT). But surely when the rain of 
brimstone fell, Sodom had not been destroyed. Nor can the 
custom referred to (which is really a symbol of consecration, see 
Ezek. 43 24, and cp SALT, § 3) be illustrative of Yahwe's raining 
brimstone. 

4 Read p» npa for mm mad ern. 

5 Ewald (GI^72 223) quotes this passage in support of the 
theory that Vahwé was originally a sky-god. He compares 
Mic. 5 7 [6], ‘as dew from Yahwé.' But it is the tautology that 
is startling. 
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drink wine, and to ‘lie with him.’ Gunkel rightly 
points out that the original narrators of this story can 
have seen nothing wrong in the transaction ; the circum- 
stances which they have described rendered law and 
custom inoperative (cp Lor). But the awkwardness of 
the passage is evident. How could Lot have been afraid 
to remain in the city which had been divinely granted 
him as a refuge? One can understand his taking refuge 
in a eave in the mountains, if he was unaware that Zoar 
had immunity from destruction ; but the present form of 
narrative is intolerable. And whence was the wine 
spoken of obtained? Gunkel proposes to assign v. зоа, 
together with the rest of the passage relative to Zoar, 
to a supplementer. But it is not plain why, if the 
original narrative brought Lot safely to a cave in the 
mountains, a supplementer should have complicated 
matters by the introduction of the ‘ Zoar-episode.’ It 
would be simpler to omit the cave-episode as an after- 
thought (to aecount for the names Moab and Ammon). 

But this is not the true remedy, which is—to apply textual 
criticism, ‘Phere is a good parallel in 1 K. 15 413, where another 
strange story is told about an occurrence 'in the cave'; prob- 
ably (РкорнЕт, § 7) anys there is a corruption of a place- 
name, and a beautiful consistency is restored to the legends of 
Elijah if we emend papm into pass, ' Zarephath' (both Elijah 
and Elisha [see SHAPHAT] were connected with southern 
Zarephath). It is plausible, therefore, to emend рз here, 
too, into n535, comparing Josh. 134, where (see MEARAH) the 
original text probably had ‘Zarephath that belongs to the 
Misrim.' To do this, we must make the not improbable 
assumption that the city which in v. 20 the traditional text 
calls урут, and in zv. 22,4, зо чух but which the original text 
must have called “ул (Missur), was more fully called 2 nass, 
* Zarephath of Migsur' (cp Josh. 134, emended text). We shall 
have to return to this later (8 10). і 

The alternative is to suppose that here, but not in the other 
passages referred to, asyn is a corruption of Missur. The 
general sense of the passage is the same. 

(f£) Ат. 411 15.17. These аге the two earliest of the 
passages in which azar (cp azan, Gen. 1925) occurs as 
a kind of technical term for the legendary destruction of 
*Sodom.' In 15.17 the phrase is p п2вло2, but we 
must, with most critics since Ewald, read рчо 73 (ep 


Dt.2922[23] Jer. 4918). In Am. 4:: we find a longer 
and rather peculiar phrase, ‘like Elohim's overturning 
of Sodom and Gomorrah’ (so also Jer. 5040). This is 
generally supposed to be due to a consciousness that the 
Sodom tradition was originally connected not with the 
religion of Yahwe, but with Canaanite ‘heathenism ' ; 
єр Gen.1929 [1], ‘when Elohim overturned the 
cities,' etc. 

The presumption is, however, that the Sodom-tradition is not 
of Canaanite but of Jerahmeclite origin. In this case it is not 
safe to insist that the story was not originally Yahwistic, for it 
seems probable that Yahwe was admitted by some of those who 
dwelt in the Negeb to be the god of the country, Some change 
in our critical theory is indispensable, and, having regard to 
what has been said elsewhere, it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that a3217-nw) счо-лм, wherever it occurs in the phrase 
referred to, is a later insertion, and that the true 'technical 
phrase' is gont posano, ‘like the catastrophe of Jerahmecl,'1 


with the possible alternative of рчо 25, ‘like the catastrophe of 
Sodom.’ 


(g) Hos. 118. It is not probable (т) that ‘Admah’ 
and 'Zeboim' should be corrupt in Gen.1428 and 
correct in Hos. 118, and (2) that we should not be told 
to whom Yahwé (in his present mood) declines to yield 
up his people. There must be an error in the text; 
and, with 106 before us (where * Asshur' means the 
great N. Arabian power, and * Jareb' is a corruption of 
‘Arab = Arabia) we can hardly be far wrong in restoring 
охоту for почмо, окурто“ for qoen, and тром for сек2уо.? 
Thus the passage becomes, How shall I give thee up 
[to] Jerahmeel? how shall I surrender thee [to] 
Ishmael ? ' 

(4) Zeph. 29. This very questionable bit of Hebrew 
needs emendation. Read (after angy2, ‘as Gomorrah ') 


1 peas, like uw and php (see 8 6, n. 6), is one of the current 
distortions of Sg. 
2 3 was taken to be a fragment of х; the final y comes from 


> The editor manipulated the corrupt text under the influence 
of an exegetical theory. 
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Булу none bronom воло, ‘Cusham and Jerahmeel 
(shall be) a desolation for ever.' For us, the principal 
result of this is that the ‘sal pits’ (which suggest the 
neighbourhood of the Dead Sea) disappear. ! 

(4) Ps.I16. The vagueness and also the excessive 
vehemence of this passage may well awaken suspicion. 
Probably we should read— 


The Ishmaelites will give way, the Maacathites, the Reho- 

bothites ; ` 

A blast of horror is the portion of Cusham.? 

The figure is taken from the simoom ; there is no 
thought of the judgment of the ' ruined cities.' 

It will be at once noticed that three out of the four 
still remaining difficulties in the story of Sodom dis- 
appear through the above criticism of 
the text. 1. The cities were really, 
according to the earlier tradition, ‘overthrown,’ not, 
however, by an earthquake, but by floods of water 
from that upper ocean which formed a part of the 
cosmic system of the Hebrews. 2. The scene of the 
catastrophe was, not beside the Dead Sea, but in the 
land of Jerahmeel, and we are justified in inferring 
from Gen. 1310 that it was the district of Eden, where 
іп primeval times the divine wonder-land had been 
visible, that suffered. It now becomes inevitable to 
conjecture that the original story of Sodom, or rather 
perhaps Sélàm, was the Deluge-story, or one of the 
Deluge-stories, of the Jerahmeelites. It is plain that 
Such a story is needed to complete the cycle of racy 
Jerahmeelite tales of the Origines, and in dealing with 
the Deluge-story in Gen.6-8 we have already found 
reason to hold that an earlier form of that story may 
have represented the Deluge as overwhelming the land 
of the Arabians and the Jerahmeelites, and the ark as 
settling on the mountains of Jerahmeel (PARADISE, $ 6, 
col. 3574, ср col. 3573,0. 3): The unexpected coin- 
cidences between the Deluge-story and the Sodom-story 
confirm the view tentatively proposed before (PARADISE, 
Lc.) We may take it, therefore, to be extremely prob- 
able that the Hebrew as well as, according to Jastrow,? 
the Babylonian narrative in its earliest form represented 
the Deluge as originally partial. Let us now trace the 
parallelisms between the Hebrew and Babylonian Deluge- 
story and the narrative in Gen. 19 (as emended). 


7. New theory. 


Deluge-story. Сеп. 19, 
i. Therighteous тап,“ Моаһ' 1. The righteous man, Lot 
(69), or rather Hanok (see (19 1-8). 


Noan), or, as the great 
Babylonian story said, Par- 
napi&tim. 

2. [Anger of the divinity 2. [Angerofthe&lohtmagainst 
against the city of Surip- the city of Sodom (19).] 
pak.] 

3. The extreme corruptness 3. The culminating act of 
of society (6 11-13 7%). wickedness (194-11). __ 

4. The divine revelation 4. The divine revelation 


(0 13 F) 


5. A long-continued, destruc- 


tive rain-storm(7 10-12 17 f.) 
on the land of the Arabians 
and Jerahmeelites (7 4), or 
(with thunder and light- 


(19 12 i ср 1820 7). 


. For seven days а destruc- 


tive rain-storm on the cities. 
of the whole of Jerahmeel 


(19 24 /). 


ning) on the Babylonian 
city of Surippak.4 The 
latter lasted for seven days. 


1 Schwally (ZA TH 10188 4) has already noticed the diffi- 
culties of MT, but has no adequate emendations. 

2 See 75.9 Note that pan has been corrupted from 
‘mona (cp d). | 

3 Jastrow, who has partly traced the parallelism between the 
Sodom-story and the Deluge-story, writes thus: * Moreover, 
there are traces in the Sodom narrative of a tradition which 
once gave a larger character to it, involving the destruction of 
all mankind, much as the destruction of Surippak is enlarged by 
Babylonian traditions into a general annihilation of mankind’ 
(А БА 507). 

4 We assume here that a tradition of а storm which over- 
whelmed Surippak has been fused with the tradition of a far 
larger flood in the Deluge-story in the epic of Gilgameš (cp 
DELUGE, § 22: and especially Jastrow, Relig. Bab. Ass. 507). 
That even the former tradition is historical, we are far from 
asserting. Nor do we deny that the Deluge-myth in its earliest 
form related to all mankind. See DELUGE. §§ 18, 22. 
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6. Lot and his family de. 
livered (19 15 77). 

7. Lot warned to escape to the 
mountains [of Jerahmeel] 
(19 17). 


6. ‘Noah’ and his family de- 
livered (7 13 23%). 

7. The ark grounds on the 
mountains of Aram (so read) 
—i.e., Jerahmeel (84), or 
(Babylonian) on the moun- 
tain of Nisir. 

To these parallelisms we may add, though with some reserve, 
the parallelism between Hanok (Enoch), father of Methuselah 
(= Methusael=Ishmael) and grandfather of Lamech (= Jerah- 
meel), and Lot, nephew or perhaps originally (cp 1414 16) 
brother of Abraham (=Abraham= Father of Jerahmeel) and 
father of Moab (rather, Missur?) and Ammon (rather, Jerah- 
meel?) This parallelism is of importance, not for the story 
itself, but for ascertaining the particular ethnic origin of the 
story. It is not appropriate that the escaped righteous man 
(who in the earliest Deluge-myth was a solar hero) should have 
any further concern with this earth. If Handk (mythologically) 
was the father of Methuselah (Ishmael), and Lot the father of 
Missur and Jerahmeel, it must in the original story have been 
before the Deluge. And even if Noah (Naham?) was really 
the name of the hero of the Deluge-story in chaps. 6-7, Naham 
is certainly а name of the Negeb (see МАНАМ, NAHAMANI). 
Altogether, nothing can be more probable than that those who 
first arranged the Hebrew legends had their minds full of Jerah- 
meelite associations, We can now fully appreciate the remark 
of Gunkel (Gez. 195) that since the story of Sodom says nothing 
at all of water, although the site so strongly suggested this, it is 
plain that the scene of the narrative must originally have been 
elsewhere. Of course, the present place of the story and much 
besides is due to a skilful redactor. 

It is true, the name of the hero is different. But 
there were presumably different forms of the Jerahmeelite 
as well as of the Babylonian Flood-story. Probably 
enough, there was another version in which Abraham 
was the hero; comparing Gen. 81 (‘God remembered 
Noah’) with 1929 (‘God remembered Abraham’), 
one may, in fact, not unnaturally expect that Abraham, 
not Lot, should be the chief personage of the second 
storv. The visit of the elóhim to Abraham is an 
uneffaced indication that he original was so. Cer- 
tainly, something can still be said for Lot, who may 
originally have been greater than he now appears, and 
have been a worthy 2ro/Aer (see above) and rival of 
Abraham. But this is a pure conjecture, and one 
inight even infer from 137-9 that Abraham and Lot 
originally belonged to the class (well represented in 
ancient legends) of Aos//e brothers,! and that Abraham 
corresponds to Abel (cp Remus) and Lot to Cain (cp 
Romulus) Тһе legend might have taken this turn. 

lt is also true that in chap. 19 there is nowhere any 
trace of an underlying reference to the ' box’ or ‘ chest’ 
(a term specially charaeteristic of an inland country) in 
which the survivors were preserved, and that in 1928 
Abraham is said to have seen 'the smoke of the land 
going up as the smoke of a furnace.’ But on the first 
point we may answer that if only Lot and his family 
were to be saved, no ark was necessary; the ' élohim ' 
would convey the small party to a place of safety. And 
as for the other point, we must, at any rate, credit the 
last redactor with enough capacity to adjust a muti- 
lated narrative to his own requirements. 

Stucken has offered another explanation of the legend 
which now occupies us.? According to him, the Sodom- 

and-Gomorrah-story was originally a 
8. Stucken's |, M su 

{есту a dry’ Deluge-story —.e., a legend of the 
гу! БО А destruction of men by other means than a 

y 88. food ; such a story he finds in the Iranian 
legend of the Var (or square enelosure) constructed by 
Yima (see DELUGE, $ 204), in the Peruvian and other 
stories of a general conflagration, and in the Egyptian 
story of the destruction of men by the gods.3 Whether 
the combination of stories which refer to water with those 
which make no such reference is either theoretically or 
practically justified, may be questioned ; but we тау, 
at any rate, admit that if the present text of Gen. 1924 
correctly represents the original story, the singular 


1 Stucken, however (Asżraľmythen, 87) points out that the 
distinction between friendly and hostile brothers in mythology is 
a fluid one. 


3 Astralmythen, 96. 
"m Navill, TSBA 41-19; cp Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 
164 7. 
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Egyptian story referred to is the nearest parallel to it. 
Here the ' Divine eye’ is the executioner ; it takes the 
form of the goddess Hathor, and slays men right and 
left ‘with great strokes of the knife.’ It seems to us, 
however, (1) that it is much more probable that the 
Jerahmeelites had two forms of a proper Deluge-story 
than that one of the extant Deluge-stories was only such 
in a loose sense of the term, especially having regard to 
the Babylonian Flood-stories, and (2) that the difficulties 
of Gen. 1924 /: call loudly for the application of textual 
criticism. 

Stucken seems happier in his explanation! of the 
9, Judg. 19 15-30 se between Gen. 19 1-11 and 

зе strange story in Judg. 1915-30. Не 
thinks that both stories have the same mythological ker- 
nel—viz., the tradition of the dividing of the body of the 
primaeval being Tiamat (the personified ocean-flood), with 
which compare also a series of myths of the division of 
the bodies of supernatural beings (¢.g., Osiris). It is in 
fact all the more difficult to believe that Gen. 191-11 and 
Judg. 1915-30 stand at all early in the process of 
legendary development, because both the stories to 
whieh these passages belong are ultimately of Jerah- 
meelite origin. This may be assumed in the former 
case (т) from the place which the 'Sodom '-story 
occupies among legends that are certainly in their 
origin Jerahmeelite, and (2) probably from the legend 
of the origin of * Missur' and ' Jerabmeel' (so read for 
‘Moab’ and ‘Ammon’ in 1937 /.) which is attached to 
the *Sodom'-story. And it is hardly less clear a 
deduction in the latter case from the results of textual 
criticism. For the story in Judg. 19-20 can be shown to 
have referred originally not to Benjamin but to some 
district of the Jerahmeclite Negeb.? 

So far as the outward form of the story is concerned, 
our task is now finished. Now to resume and, if need 

be, supplement. Originally, it seems, 
10. Result. there was but one visit of the élohim ; 
it is to Abraham, not to Lot, that the visit was 
vouchsafed, Abraham (7.e., in the Jeralhimeelite story, а 
personification of Jerahmeel) was the one righteous man 
in the land. Не received timely warning that those 
among whom he sojourned had displeased God, and the 
élohim took him away to be with God. ‘Then came a rain- 
storm submerging all Jerahmeel, This original story, 
however, received modifications and additions. Lot or 
Lotan, the reputed son, not of Seir the Horite, but prob- 
ably of Missur the Jerahmeelite, was substituted for Abra- 
ham, and a floating story of mythic origin (the myth spoke 
of violence done to a supernatural being) was attached to 
the story of Lot in a manipulated form, so as to explain 
and justify the anger of the élóhim. After this a legend 
was inserted to account for the name Missur ; Lot had 
taken refuge at Missur, by divine permission, because it 
was but a ‘little’ city, and again another legend was added 
to record the circumstance that the people of Missur and 
Jerahmeel were descended from that righteous man,’ 
who with his two daughters alone remained (the 
removal of the hero to the company of the élohim had 
been forgotten) in the depopulated land. (The names 
were afterwards corrupted.) Finally, a corruption in the 
text of 1924 suggested that the scene of the story must 
have been in that ‘awful hollow,’ that ‘bit of the infernal 
regions come to the surface' which was at the southern 
(2) end of the Dead Sea. And the singular columnar 
formations of rock-salt at Jebel Usdum (cp DEAD SEA, 
§ 5) to which a myth resembling that of Niobe 
(originally a Creation myth ?) may perhaps already have 

1 Stucken, of. cit., 99 f. 

2 There was prohably a confusion between poi (Benjamin) 
and 127]2 = басп". ma ond ma (Bethlehem -judah)= 
buen m3 (Beth-jerahmeel), The *Gibeah' of the story was 
perhaps the Jerahmeelite Geba (Gibeah ?) mentioned in 2 5. 5 25 
(ср v. 22, and see REPHAIM). The ‘ Bethel’ in Judg. 2018 is the 
southern Bethel, repeatedly spoken of by Amos (see PROPHETIC 


LITERATURE, $8 то, 35). Sec Crit, Bib. . | 
3 The genealogists often vary in particulars of relationship. 
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become attached,! was appropriately transferred to the 
altered legend, and identified with Lot's wife.? 

It may be hoped that to many students it will appear 
no slight boon to be relieved from the supposition that 


11. Religious tbe peoples with whom the carly 
АП уке ]sraclites had intercourse were so much 
БЕ * beneath them in morality as Ше 


traditional text represents. Misunderstood mythology 
is the true source of the terrible narratives in Gen. 
191-11, Judg. 1915-30, At the same time no criticism 
can deprive us of the beneficially stern morality which 
is infused into a most unhistorical narrative. Apart 
from the plot of the story there are several points of 
considerable interest for the history of Israelite religion. 
'Thus (1) in 1912-16 it is presupposed that the righteous- 
ousness of the good man delivers not only himself but his 
whole house; very different was the conviction of 
Ezekiel (E114 A). (2) It is at eventide that the visits of 
the Glohim are made, both to Abraham and to Lot. As 
the light of day wanes, man is more open to religious 
impressions; the Deity, too, loves to guard his mysteri- 
ousness, and performs his extraordinary operations by 
night (ep 32 25[24] 7%, Ex. 1 124). It is not unnatural to 
ask, how it comes about that elsewhere Yahwe is said to 
‘cover himself with light as it were with a garment’ 
(Ps. 1042), and to think of the intluence of the Iranian 
religion. (3) Unmeaning repetitions in prayer may be 
useless; but repetitions which show earnestness are 
considered by the narrator to be aids, not hindrances. 
It is a mistake, as Gunkel remarks, to speak of Lot's 
' weakness of faith.’ (4) But, if we may treat Abraham's 
converse with Yahwé as a part of the narrative (it does 
in fact belong—thanks to a supplementer—to the 
section which links the Abraham-prelude to the Lot- 
story), we have a riper fruit of religious thought in 
1823-32. ‘Not for Lot alone, but for all the righteous 
men in Sodom, his prayer is uttered, and it is based 
upon a fine sense of justice: t‘ Shall not the Judge of al! 
the earth do right?" And what is right? Not the 
mere prescription of a legal code; justice must be 
softened by compassion. Lach of the supposed ten 
righteous men of Sodom has links innumerable binding 
him to his fellow-citizens. Is he to be sent abroad 
without any of those to whom nature or custom has 
attracted him? No; a single righteous man can at 
least (as in the case of Noah) save his family, and '* for 
ten’s sake 1 will not destroy the сму" (Vew HH orld, 
1245). К must not be thought that because mythology 
and, more widely regarded, the popular imagination have 
largely influenced the Hebrew narratives, they are 
therefore to a trained eye devoid either of historical or 
of religious interest. 

To the books and articles cited under DEAD SEA, add the 
commentaries of Dillmann, Holzinger, and especially Gunkel; 

also Cheyne, Newe Mort, 1230-245; Kraetz- 
12. Literature. schmar, 7-1 7717 1781-92; Stucken, Astral- 
meytren, Part ii, ‘Tot’ (tthe myths attached 
to the name of Lot are the torso of a primitive myth’). 
ИКТ; 

SODOM, VINE OF (070 |5), Dt. 3232 See 
SoboM, col. 4655 n. 2; VINE, $ 2. 

SODOMA (солома) Rom. 929, RV бором. 

SODOMITISH SEA (mare Sodomiticum), 2 Esd. 57. 
See DEAD SEA. 

SOJOURNER (73). 
JOURNER, 

SOLDIER (73737 |2, 2 Ch. 2513; ctpatiwtHe 
Mt. 89 сїс.). See ARMY, WAR, $ 4. 

1 These perishable formations change from year to year, as 
Blanckenhorn remarks (ZOPE 1% 34, n. 1). The ‘Lot's Wife’ 
of Warren may have altered since 1870. But others will no 
doubt arise. On the connections of the story see Stucken, 25, 
119, and especially 231. For a late Arabian legendary ‘Lot's 
wife’ see Palmer, Desert of the Exodus. 

2 Not much greater variety is there between the story of 
Lot's wife's transformation into a pillar of salt and Niobe's into 


а stone.’ So wrote the old Anglican theologian, Dean Jackson 
(‘Vorks, 1 тоо). 


See STRANGER AND So- 
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SOLOMON (nios ; COAOMO)N), son of David by 
Bathsheba, and his successor as king of Israel. 

[B favours the form робе" In the best MSS таАодшу and 
gaàwpwv alternate ; goAouwy almost always in NT ; in Acts 747, 
however, Ti. with NAC (against BDEIIDP) adopts caAwpwy, but 
Treg. and WH goAopwy. Ср Lag., Übers. 53 86 96.] 

Tbe superficially plausible derivation from Silom, 
give’, ‘peace’ is retained by Kittel (Ади. 6), but is 
against the analogy of the other names 
(critically regarded) in David's family. 
Another explanation has lately been proposed with 
abundant learning and ingenuity. After summarising 
it, we will pass on to a third view. According to 
Winckler,! the name ante refers to a divine name cby 
(31m), which is attested in the Phæœnician proper name 
Бгз”, and allusively in the title p oz (Is. 96 [5]). 

Another form of the name of this deity was Salinan (cp the 


Assyrian royal name, Salman-aSaridn, and the ZaAapay of Greek 
inscriptions). This god is identified with ReSeph, and was 
therefore а Canaanite Apollo. According to Winckler, the 
king's true name was Dodiah (= Jedidiah, 2 5.1225); the name 


Selómó or ‘Solomon,’ like ‘Bath-sheba’ (=‘daughter of the 
Moon-god ^) is of mythological origin, and was given to the 
king by later writers in connection with *the transference of the 
legend of Semiramis-Bilkis to Sheba.’ In fact, the only coni- 


plete parallel to the form Selomó comes, according to him, from 
Arabia (Saláàmá) Elsewhere (Preuss. Jahrbd. 104 269; cp 
СІЗ 286) Winckler puts the mythological connection thus: 


‘Formed from the divine name selem (Ass. Salman) It 
corresponds to Nebo whom it designates as the god of the 
winter-half of the year (seli is the west = Ass. Sulun, sunset).' 


Jt would seem that this acute critic. somewhat 
exaggerates the bearings of mythology on onomatology. 
Certainly the analogy of the other names in David's 
family (as explained by the present writer) seems to be 
opposed to this scholar's explanation. That ‘Jonathan’ 
is composed, as Winckler and most scholars suppose, of 
a divine name and a verb, is due, as could easily be shown 
at length, to misapprehension. 'Jonathan'is only another 
form of МЕТНАХРАН (g.v.); it is a modification of 


1. Name. 


the ethnic name Nethani- Ethani, 'Ethanite. That 
‘David’ is a modification of a divine name is not 


impossible (cp Dop, NAMES WITH), bnt is opposed to 
the analogies of Dodiah (if this name is really correct) 
and of Dodi (MT Dodo, Dodai) It is quite as 
possible that Dod (whatever its ultimate origin) was an 
ethnic, and if, following analogies, we seek for an 
ethnic as the original of mate, we cannot be blind to 
the existence of byor and of mobe (see $ 2). For the 


ale 
pronunciation abbe later writers are responsible. "The 


true text of 25.1224/. seems to suggest another 
pronunciation, Shillümo (or Shallümó?), arising out of 
the story of David's sin, See JEDIDIAH. 
lt is a long road which leads to the later conception 
of ‘Solomon in all his glory.' We are here only 
1 concerned with the strict facts, without 
ва Y idealisation, which of course does not mean 
history. that we have no sense for poetry, and no 
sympathy with the changes of popular feeling. The 
story of Solomon's birth is given in 2 3. 112-1225—a 
composite narrative which has already received con- 
sideration (sce BArHsHEBA, JEDIDIAH). Certainly 
there is much to learn from it ; certainly we should wish 
to include it in a selection of fine Hebrew narratives. But 
with unfeigned regret we must pronounce it to be in the 
main unhistorical. The name Bathsheba, indced, and 
the historical character of its bearer are, one may 
venture to hold, even after Winckler's arguments, alike 
secure. Just as узэх mop (Kirjath-arba?) is not ‘the 
city of Four' (the god whose numerical symbol was 
four), so узу na (Bathsheba) is not ‘the daughter of 
Seven' (the god whose numerical symbol was seven— 
i.e., the Moon-god, ep SHEBA), and consequently 
Bathsheba is not a mere pseudo-historica] reflection of 
Ištar, the mythological daughter of the Moon-god. 
lWi. G/2223: KAT(@)224. For the view of another 


Assyriologist see Sayce, 27122. Lect. 57; Early History, 425; 
cp Simpson, The Jonah Legend, 141 f- 
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We may, however, admit that the story of David's 
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on very insecure data, needs to be revised. Certainly 


treachery to URIAH (g.7.) probably developed out of a | the narrative in 1 K. I f does not favour the view that 


current oriental legendary germ, without of course 
disparaging the value of the Bathsheba story as given 
in 2 S. 112-1225 for other than purely historical purposes. 
And we must also claim the right to extract a fragment 
of history from 2 5. 1127 12150-25, rightly read, and 
illustrated by the story of Solomon's accession in 1 RK. 1/., 
and by the lists of David's sons in 2 5. 32 f. І Ch. 31 ff. 
The ‘fragment of history’ is that Solomon had another 
name, which name is given in our present text as 
Jedidiah.! 

Passing next to 1 K.1/f., we find reason to think 
with Winckler that Solomon's opposition to the claim 
of Adonijah to succeed David was due not to his own 
and Bathsheba's selfish ambition, but to the considera- 
tion that after the successive deaths of Amnon and 
Absalom he, not Adonijah, was the legitimate heir to 
the throne. Here, however, we part from Winckler. 
Bathsheba is for us no mythological figure, but the true 
mother of Solomon ; sheis in fact identical with Abigail.? 
That Solomon’s mother should bear two names in the 
tradition is not more surprising than that a king who 
oppressed the Israelites in early times should be called 
both Jabin (Jamin)—z.e., Jerahmeel—and Sisera—z.e., 
Asshur—both Jerahmeel and Asshur being N. Arabian 
ethnic names (see SHAMGAR ii., $ 2). Bathsheba is in 
fact equivalent to Bath-Eliam (2 5. 113) or Bath-Animiel 
(1 Ch. 35). 

'The name Dathshebarepresents Abigail азап Ishmaelite woman 
(узела = yoe na =[oxlyse na) ; the name Abigail, asa Jerah- 
meelite. But Ishmael and Jerahmeel are often used as synonyms} 
the same woman could therefore be called a daughter of Ishmael 
and a daughter of Jerahmeel. So too лоб and the name out 
of which ma has probably been corrupted—viz. 9x5rrv—are 
equivalents. Salma describes its bearer as having Ishmaelite 
or Salman affinities (see $ 1, end), Jedidiah as being 
Шш by extraction, ‘The latter name too, appears to 

e given to the son of Abigail in the true text of 2 5.33 and 

1 Сһ.8т, where the respective readings 3x55 and bya are 
manifestly wrong, and both most probably presuppose the 
same original Sont. 

Adonijah's claim to the throne, however, must have 
been based upon some theory. If he was not the 
oldest living son of David, he may yet have been the 
oldest of those born after David's accession.? Probably 
David both favoured his pretensions and accepted him 
as co-regent. Unfortunately Adonijah neglected to 
bring over to his side the so-called ' Cherethites and 
Pelethites’ (Rehobothites and Zarephathites),+ who 
formed the royal bodv-guard, and with the aid of their 
leader Benaiah, Solomon compelled the old king to 
reject Adonijah. 

In т K.217 (cp v. ar) it is stated that Adonijah 
desired leave to make Abishag the Shunammite his 
wife (cp WRS, Asship, 88 f.) It is possible that 
Solomon, with the same object as Adonijah, actually 
took * Abishag' (the name comes from waits, like Bilkis 
in the Semiramis legend from zaAXakís) into his harem, 
and that Rehoboam was the son of Solomon by ' Abishag.’ 
See SIIUNAMMITE, 

Upon this theory Solomon was not one of the sons 
born to David at Jerusalem (2 5. 514 1 Ch. 35-8), and 
the traditional view of his age at his accession,” based 


1 That the text of 2 S. 12248 is not in its original form, is 
evident; a possible restoration will be found elsewhere (see 
Jepipian). The present form of the text seems to be due to an 
editor who thought Jedidiah (‘beloved of Yahwe'?) too good a 
name for the first child. By assigning this name to Solomon he 
unconsciously made a concession to historical facts. For 
S. A. Cook's theory, see A/SZ 16 156 / [1900], and cp JEpiDiAH., 

2 Abigail probably = Abihail (sce NABAL), and Abthail appears 
ultimately to come from Jerahmeel. 

3 Wi. G/ 2245. 

4 The explanation of ‘ Cherethites and Pelethites’ (see JUDAH, 
$ 4, PELETHITES) here given, is not that of Winckler ; but (like 
S. A. Cook, 4/5 L 16177, n. 61 [April r9oo]) this able critic 
recognises, quite independently of the present writer, that this 
faithful warrior-band came from the Negeb. 

5 GA (т K.212), with about twenty other MSS and some 
versions (Arm. etc.), gives Solomon only twelve years at his 
accession, and Jerome (cp 132 ad Vitalem) asserts that the 
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Solomon was a young man (the rhetorical language 
of т K.376 т Ch. 20: 225 cannot be regarded as 
decisive); the hero of the cou? d'état displays all the 
adroitness and astuteness of a practised politician. 
How Solomon treated his opponents is stated elsewhere 
(ADONIJAH, ABIATHAR, JOAB, SitMEI); the story, 
which has a basis of fact (HISTORICAL LITERATURE, 
81), makes it difficult for a modern to idealise this 
despotic prince. It is singular that ' Nathan the 
prophet' should have assumed the prominent position 
which belongs rather to Benaiah ;! but ampler justice is 
done to the priest ZADOK (g.v.) for his energetic 
support of the son of ‘ Bathsheba.’ It is probable that 
the Jerusalem priesthood exacted a very full recompense, 
and that fresh favours conferred on their body bore 
fruit for Solomon in the early idealisation of his conduct 
às a sovercign. 

Was the substitution of Zadok for Abiathar accom- 
panied by changes in the cultus at Jerusalem ?? It is 
a question which baffles the critical 
student. Һе narrators give us much 
that we could have spared, and withhold much that 
would have been of great value to us. Their own interest 
is largely absorbed in the buildings of Solomon, especi- 
ally in that of the temple. That the description in its 
present form comes (as Kittel supposes) from the Annals, 
seems hardly probable; as it now stands, it may 
perhaps represent a later age, to which the temple in 
particular had become a subject of learned but not 
altogether sober inquiry. See Kincs [Boor], $ 6, 
ENLACE, TEMPLE (and cp Stade, GiY 13127, and 
ZAT IV, 1883, pp. 129 f£). It is even to some extent 
doubtful whether the whole story of the building of a 
temple of Vahwé as well as of a royal palace outside 
the city of David is not due to misapprehension. Accord- 
ing to Winckler (G/ 2252 7 ) the true temple of Solomon 
was merely a renovation of the old sanctuary of David 
on its original site—/.e., within the city of David— 
though it must apparently be admitted (sce MILLo) 
that this scholar's explanation of ///o and consequently 
the form in which he presents his theory needs recon- 
sideration. 

There is, however, another point, not less important, 

3b. Hi and more capable of solution. Accord- 

. Hiram. : Le еы 

ing to the tradition in its present form 
(MT and 6), the timber for building the temple was 
furnished, together with artificers, by Hiram king of 
‘Tyre. The relation thus indicated between Israel and the 
Tyrian king is, if accurately reported, in the highest degree 
remarkable. If, as Winckler, who follows MT, interprets 
what he thinks the historical truth, the king of Israel was 
in vassalage to the king of Tyre (?), how is it that after 
Solomon's time we hear nothing of attempts on the 
part of Tyre to strengthen its hold upon Israel, and on 
the part of Israel to free itself from Tyrian supremacy 2 
True, all on a sudden, in the ninth century, we hear of 
an Israelitish king marrying a daughter of * Ethbaal, 
king of the Zidonians' (1 K. 16031). This, however, is 
an equally singular and an equally suspicious statement, 
when we consider that the most influential power in the 
politics of Israel and Judah (putting aside .\ssyria) was 


3a. Buildings. 


*hehraica veritas’ agrees with ©. Josephus (iz. viii. 7 8) 
gives his age as fourteen; he also says that he lived to g4! For 
other traditional statements, see Nestle, ZA 717, 1882. pp. 312 /7., 
and Theol. Stud, aus Wiirtembere, 1886, p. 160 //; Kaufmann, 
ZA TIV, 1883, p. 185; Gautier, Rev. de thiol. et de philos., 
Nov. 1886; Lagarde, Mittheil.2? 40, n. 1. Stade (GI 71207) 
says, not less than twenty years old; Kittel (Az. 6), referring 
to 1 K. 11 42 142r, doubtfully suggests eighteen. 

1 Schwally (7.477, 1892, p. 156) doubts whether Nathan 
was really a prophet. That ‘gja (‘the prophet’) should prob- 
ably be ‘3739, ‘the Nadabite, is pointed out elsewhere 


(PROPHET, $ 6). 

2 See Winckler (&41713) 234), who inclines to think that 
Zadok was introduced by the later legend in the interests of the 
monotheistic idea. 
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not Tyre but the N. Arabian Musri. Now it so 
happens that, as Winckler too, with extreme modera- 
tion holds, ws (Tyre?) is miswritten for mss (Missur?) 
in Am.Ig and Ps.874 (ep TYRE) What, then, is 
there to hinder us from supposing (if other critical 
considerations favour this view) that the same error 
has occurred elsewhere? prys, also, is undoubtedly 
miswritten sometimes for wss ог jsa How, then, do 


we know that ‘king of the руту’ in 1 К. 1631 should 
not rather be ‘king of the n in which case 5yzr« 


(cp $рдух) should of course be буво"? The probability 
that Ahab’s matrimonial connection was with Миѕгі, 
not with Tyre, has been referred to under PROPHET 
(8 7, col. 3862, with n. 1); and when we take into 
consideration a fact which will be referred to presently 
-—viz. that Solomon's principal wife was a Miüisrite 
princess—we shall sce that if he went anywhere outside 
the land of Israel proper for timber, political interests 
would naturally impel him to go to the N. Arabian 
Musri. (We assume provisionally that the wooded 
mountain districts of the Negeb were not in Solomon's 
possession.) Nor must we forget that ‘Ahiram’ 
(whence ' Hiram ') is one of the most probable popular 
corruptions of * Jerahmeel.'! Ahirain or Hiram might 
indeed be the name of a king of Tyre; but it might also 
(ep Aholiab=Jerahmeel?) be that of a N. Arabian 
artificer. 


It would not be critical to urge against this view of the seat 
of Hiram's kingdom that Josephus? quotes a passage from the 
Tyrian history of Menander of Ephesus and another from that 
of Dios, in which Etpwros, king of Tyre, son of 'AB(BaAos, 15 
said to have had intercourse with ‘Solomon, king of Jerusalem.’ 
The date of Menander and Dios is presumably in the second 
century B.C., and though we may credit them when they tell us 
of the succession of the kings of Tyre, and of events not legend- 
ary in character which they can only have known trom ancient 
authorities —Z.e., from the Tyrian archives (which Josephus 
positively asserts that Menander at least had inspected), we 
cannot venture to trust them when thev touch upon matters 
closely related to the then current Jewish history. Thus when 
Menander (in Jos. Axt. vill. 132) tells us that there was a drought 
in Phoenicia, which lasted for а year, and was closed through 
the potent supplic: ations of "10ш8аАо$, king of Tyre, we divine 
at once that this is directed against the Jewish Statement that 
a long drought in the land of Israel] was terminated through 
the intercessions of Elijah,? and when Etpwos is said by 
Menander and Dios (Jos. «127. viii. 5 3) to have had a match of 
riddle-guessing with Solomon, we can see that this is based on 
the Jewish story of the riddles by which the queen of Sheba 
tested Solomon (т К. 101). 


We have no extra-biblical authority for doubting 
that if Solomon was indebted for building materials and 
artificers to any foreign king, it was to the king of 
Misrim, not to the king of Tyre. According to the 
most probable text of 2 5.52 123: David had eon- 
quered both Missur апа Terahmeel (see Crit, Pik., and 
єр SAUL), so that if we hear of a king of Missur 
in the reign of Solomon, we may assunie that he for a 
time at any rate owned the supremacy of the king of 
Israel. If so, there is nothing inconsistent in the double 
statement that Solomon had his own workmen in the 
mountains (т K. jiz f [27 f£], and that Hiram sent 
workmen to cut down wood at Solomon's request. 
Nominally, the mountain country of Jcrahmeel (called, 
as we shall see, Gebáàlon) was a part of Solomon's 
dominions, so that as suzerain he had a right to send 


1 Kittel (on 1 Ch. 141) prefers the form Hiram: Schrader 
(АА TO 170), Hirom. Cp Hiram, end. The view taken 
above seems to the present writer the Ьем.  Urumilki is 
attested as a Phoenician royal name in an inscription of Sen- 
nacherib (АА 72) 185, cp also 4*;2*4x, an ancestor of Yehaw- 
ele CISi. no. 1), and Urumilki probably = Jerahmeel. 

Ая. viii. 53 (88 144-140); c. AŻ. 117. ($$ 112-120). 

3 Dios, too, says Josephus, was trusted for his exactness 
(c. Ap. i. 17 112). 

4 Winckler (АА 7 (3250) gives a different explanation of 
Menander's assertion, which, however startling, might be accept- 
able, if it did not presuppose the traditional Hebrew text of the 
Book of Kings. 

5 As the text stands, Solomon asks Hiram for help in the 
hewing of timber (x K. 51-10). It is in the hewing of stone that 
Solomon's labourers are represented as taking a prominent part. 
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workmen to do his bidding.! The forms of courtesy, 
however, may have required that he should request the 
vassal-king to send his own more skilled labourers to 
direct and to aid those of Solomon, and in order to 
prevent war from breaking out between Israel and 
Missur during the long building operations? at Jeru- 
salem, as well as to foster a more friendly feeling based 
upon mutual services, the Israelitish king is reported 
to have paid Hiram (Jerahmeel) annually large quantities 
of wheat and oil.? 

We are obliged sometimes, however reluctantly, to 
form historieal conjeetures, and this seems to be the 
most conservative one which, on the present subject, 
with due aeeount of textual criticisin, can be made 
plausible; but the fact, mentioned at a later point 
($ 7), of the ill-feeling which Cusham or Aram (= Jerah- 
meel) bore to Israel leads us to question its aecuracy. 
Only by force and by the transplantation of part of the 
subject population (2 S.1231, see SAw) eould David 
keep his hold on the Jerahmeelite Negeb. It is prob- 
able that Solomon found it even more diffieult than 
his father to do this, and from т K.91:-14 it would 
appear that Solomon was forced by the king of Missur 
to cede to him twenty cities in the land of Jerahmeel, 
and over and above this to pay a hundred and twenty 
talents of gold.? 

The existence of a grave historical problem cannot, 
it would seem, be denied. We have offered the best 
solution of it at our disposal. lt only needs to be added 
that the misstatement that Solomon procured timber 
and workmen from the king of Tyre must have been 
facilitated by the faet that the name ' Hiram’ was actu- 
ally borne by a king of Tyre, and that it was favoured 
by the observation of later Jews that the mountains of 
ihe Negeb were not in their time abundantly wooded 
(the trees having been eut down), whereas Lebanon 
was still well provided with timber. Whether, as 
Winckler supposes, part of the Lebanon was in the 
possession of Solomon, need not here be considered. 

It is important, however, to mention these necessary correc- 
tions of names in МТ. (1) The mountain country where timber 
was sought (1 K. 56) was called, not Lebanon, but Gebalin (from 
Ar. ла, ср GEBAL), the people of which аге, neis Roe 
called Gebalites.6 The same correction is plausihle elsewhere, 
eg., 15. 148 Zech. 11 1, ete. (2) Ina K.91113 ээл and 23 
are both popular corruptions of "xem. (3) In 1 Kk.1011 Z 
2 Ch. 28[7]? то the ‘almuggim’ or 'algummim' timber should 
rather be designated * Jerabmeel' timber. It came (2 Ch. 28[7]) 
not from Ophir, but from Lebanon—z.e., Gebalon. Cp ALMEG 
Trees (end), where the theory mcntioned — that almug-wood 


came from Lebanon (2 СЬ. 25)—points in the direction of the 
critical view here recommended. 


We need not deny that Solomon was a builder, or 
that he was aided by Jerahmeelite artificers (for which 
we have partial analogies? in Bezalel, 
4. Commerce. i Gu, b. Hur, and Oholiab, b. Аһ: 
samach, in Ex. 81). Опе of these (whose father was a 
Misrite, but his mother an Israelite of the Negeb *) bore 
the same name as that assigned to the Misrite king— 


1 The dvvacrevuara (?) which Solomon ‘opened’ in Lebanon 
(Gebalon?) according to BLA (8uraczevovra, GL) in 1 K. 2 466 
may, as Winckler thinks, have been mines. See Winckler, 2147. 
Unt. 1705742 261. 1:2. 

2 Twenty years are assigned to them in 1 K. 910; cp 638 7 1. 

3 1 K. 5 rr [25], where for the second 75 read nz (see Сок). 


3 The best part of this is due to Winckler (С/ 2262; KA ТЗ 
237) Не thinks that the original which иче the present 
text of 1 K.914 15 пме ^s To (ктп) noe where суй is a 
gloss inserted at the wrong place. The sense is, ‘and he (viz. 
Solomon) sent to the king of Tyre [Hiram] 120 talents of gold,” 
7.е., Solomon had to make up for the inadequate cession of 
territory by a large payment in gold. The king, however, with 
whom Solomon had to do was not Tyrian but Misrite, and the 
ceded territory not ‘Galilean’ but Jerahmeelite. 

$ y K.518 [32] should run Seon 22! “кузе” ча ony 
сорап, * and the Ishmaelites and the 'Jerahmeelites—the Gebal- 


ites—fashioned them.’ Without the key to the names critics 
have been obliged to assume a deep corruption of the text (cp 
GEBAL, 1). 

6 All the names here quoted, except the first, are Jerahmeelite. 
The tribes of Judah and Dan were both largely mixed with 
Jerahmeelites. 

7 His father was a Misrite («yr not ч), his mother either a 
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viz. Hiram, 2.е., Jerahmeel ; the Chronicler (2 Ch. 212 
[:3]) ealls him THuram-abi, but this surely must be the 
same name (*xonv—^24 сэп). Cp HIRAM, 2, and on 
the place where he did his work (x К. 7 46) see TEBAH, 
Nor need we altogether reject the other traditions of the 
intercourse between Solomon and‘ Hiram.’ If the view 
of the historieal faets underlying x K. 91:-14 adopted 
above be eorreet — z.e., if hostilities broke out between 
the king of Missur and Solomon, in which Israel 
was worsted —it is reasonable to suppose that the war 
was oecasioned, not only by the craving for revenge, 
but also by a desire on ‘Hiram’s’ part for commercial 
expansion. Having no port of his own, he was glad 
to use EZION-GEBER (g.v.), at the head of the Gulf of 
'Akabah, whieh formed part of Solomon's dominion. 
Hiram had indeed no mariners to send, but he sent 'ser- 
vants’ of his own—-Z.e., commissioners and merchants 
—to buy and sell at the places where the ships might 
touch. The chief object which both kings longed for 
was naturally gold ; Ophir, the port of the great Arabian 
or E. Afriean gold-land, was the goal of these early 
voyagers (see GOLD, Ivory, OPHIR, TRADE, $ 49). 

The very different, commonly-held, opinion that 'at 
Ezion-geber (which [Solomon] retained, in spite of the 
return to Edom of prince Hadad) a ship was built, similar 
to those employed by the Phoenicians in their voyages to 
Tarshish (and hence called Tarshish ships), and manned 
in part by experienced Tyrian sailors,’ and that ‘from 
that port it was dispatched at intervals of three years 
to Ophir, bringing back thence gold, silver, ivory, valu- 
able woods, and precious stones, as well as curious 
animals such as apes and peacocks,'! appears to rest 
on an inaeeurately transmitted text and a not sufficiently 
thorough-going historical criticism. The best form that 
gratitude to past erities ean take is surely not to repeat 
temporary conclusions, but to earry forward their work. 
We venture, therefore, to present some of the most 
pressing changes of view to whieh we have recently 
been led by independent research. 

Even apart from the rendering of “х (1 K.926, © vais) 


by ‘ship’ (RV, ‘a navy of ships’), which has had the authority 
of Hitzig and Kittel? (А7754. 2 189), and. the question as to the 
history of Hadad, there is much that is very doubtful in the 
opinion referred to. The ‘apes’ and ‘peacocks’ are considered 
elsewhere (see especially Орнік, Peacocks); on the difficult 
question relative to the mention of silver as well as of gold in 
1 K.1022, see SILVER, $ 2. ‘Valuable woods’ should rather 
be ‘a rare, fragrant wood, analogous to the spices or spice-plants 
of the queen of Sheba’ (read p'EN—Le, eagle- wood [see 
ALOES), not D°32°N—/e., Jerahmeelite wood). The three 
passages bearing on Hiram's participation in the Ophir ex- 
peditions are (a) 1 K. 927, (2) 1011, (с) 1022. As for (a), the 
true text, translated, should probably run, ‘And Hiram sent his 
servants, Jerahmeelites, on the ships with the servants of 
Solomon.’ prsy "ww is a corruption of Bienes, and pea vm 
of powomm. Either ‘ Jerahmeelites’ or (better) ‘Ishmaelites’ 
is a gloss or variant. In (46) we should read, ‘And also the 
merchant-ships . . . brought from Ophir very much eagle-wood 
and precious stones.’ 0v7 should be “nb (2 and > con- 
founded); cp Prov.3114. In (с) ‘for the king had at sea ships 
(galleys) with oars? (mv 'JN)'; to this was added in the 
earlier text "Db `N, ‘merchant ships’ (omit By, an editorial 
insertion), which is a gloss on ‘ “ум. The phrase ‘ Tarshish 
ships'is a hopeless puzzle until we apply methodical textual 
criticism to the Hebrew phrase. See TARSHISH, $ 7. 
That Solomon, at one period of his life, had friendly 
relations with Musri is shown by his marrying a daughter 
ымына Of Piru king of Misrim (so beyond doubt 
5a. Misrite E zuo е) 
ndess “© should read in r K. 81 916 in place of the 
P ' very improbable МТ). "This was pointed 
Naphtuhite Cnnz3, not Spa) or a Danite, in either case a 
woman of the Negeb. See 1 K.714; 2Ch.214, and cp 
МЕРНТОАН. 
1 Wade, Old Testament History (1901), 299. я 
2 In A, ' Kón.,' 8°, and AGA, * јеѕ., 298, however, Kittel 
adopts the collective meaning ‘ fleet.’ 
3 See Tansuisu, $ 7, where nS, Is. 33 21, is compared. 


4 It is indeed difficult to imagine a king of Egypt giving one 
of his daughters to a vassal king (cp WMM, As. u. Eur. 390) 
in Palestine. 
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out by the present writer,! and afterwards independently 
by Winckler. То the notice of the marriage in 3: it is 
added in 916 that Pir'u took the field against a certain 
city, slew its inhabitants, and gave it as a portion to 
his daughter, Solomon's wife.? Тһе place is called in 
the traditional text Gezer, and its inhabitants Canaanites ; 
but both Judg. 129 and Josh. 1610 lead us to doubt this, 
and it is in itself more probable that for a13 (Gezer) we 


should read ч; (Geshur), and for уул (the Canaanite), 


LE 
as elsewhere, ‘3pm (the Kenizzite) ; some place in the 
far SW. of Palestine is presumably intended (see 
GESHUR, 2). 
Kittel (cp Burney, Hastings, DB 28622) does well to separate 
9 16-172 (as far as 413) from vv. 176-22; it has evidently been 
taken from a context which spoke of the marriage. At the 


same time its present context is full of interest, and we must 
return to it later (§ 7). 


The Arabian land of SHEBA (g.v. ), too, was interested, 
as legend asserted, in Solomon. Its queen is said to 
5b. Queen bs actually соте to pops to test 

f Sheba, 201900 5 wisdom.? According to Rent 
2 (Hist. of the Hebrew People, 1179) the object 
of her visit was to bring about a commercial treaty with 
Solomon. But surely the form of the legend is late. 
It is Tiglath-pileser and Sargon who tell us of queens 
of ‘mat Aribi,' and ‘mat Aribi’ (see AA 72 414) is not 
Sheba ; indeed, the Sabsean empire arose much later 
than Solomon. Probably, as Winekler suggests (G/ 
2267), the queen of Sheba is but a reflection of the 
Misrite princess whom Solomon married. How Solomon 
eame to be called the wise king, par excellence, is not 
clear. If it meant originally that he was as skilful in 
preserving, as his father had been in creating, a king- 
dom, the epithet was greatly misplaced. More prob- 
ably, however, the title arose from the elose intercourse 
between Solomon and the N. Arabian kings and kinglets. 
The Misrites and the Jerahmeclites were celebrated for 
their wise proverbs and apologues. To heighten Solo- 
mon’s glory, it was stated by the later legend that, just 
as he was greater than his neighbours in war, so he 
excelled them in their own special province of wisdom 
(see т K. 59 f. [13o7.]) How far Babylonian influences 
affected him we are unable to say positively. But the 
phenomena of the early Genesis stories as explained by 
the present writer lead him to think that N. Arabia 
transmitted quite as much as Babylonia, though in 
doing so it could not avoid augmenting a mass of ideas 
and beliefs ultimately of Babylonian origin. See SHAv- 
SHA, also CREATION, PARADISE, and ep EAsT [CHIL- 
DREN OF], ETHAN, HEMAN, MAHOL. 

Legend also lays great stress on Solomon's just 
judgment—a capacity for which was indeed one aspect 
of Hebrew ‘wisdom’; but there is no 
satisfactory evidence for this, and the 
highly oriental story in 1 K. 316-23 
has a striking parallel in a Buddhist Játaka. We can, 
however, most probably assert that Solomon was highly 
despotic in his methods ; on this, historians who differ 
widely on other points are agreed.4 If we are rightly 
informed, Solomon treated both the Israelites and the 
surviving Canaanites® as only good enough to labour, 
like the Egyptian fellahs till recently, at the royal build- 
ings (513 f. [27 f], ep 1218). Не is also said to have 
divided the country (‘all Ishmael’ ?) into twelve depart- 
ments (to a large extent, it would seem, independent of 
tribal divisions), each of which was under a deputy or 


6. Solomon's 
despotism, 


1 JOR, July 1889, рр. 5594 Cp Winckler, G/ 2263; АА Т\З) 
236. 
2 Maspero's expansion of this passage (MT) in Struggle or 
the Nations, 738, is unduly imaginative. 

3 Menander of Ephesus (as we have seen) represents Solomon 
and Hiram as the rival sages. 

4 Cp Kittel, 7757. 2186; M‘Curdy, A PAT 2 155 (8 524). 

5 Other passages to be referred to presently seem to show 
that the N. Arabian subject population was specially employed 
in the corvée, though if Israelites had to do forced labour, the 
surviving Canaanites would of course not be spared. It is not 
well to attempt a too positive solution of such problems. 
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prefect (25), 47 — 2s; v. 19), charged with the duty of 
keeping up a constant supply of court luxuries, and also, 
we may be sure, of collecting the taxes, and perhaps too 
of providing forced labour.! In the Lebanon (? Gebalon) 
alone he is said to have had 10,000 labourers constantly 
employed (514[28]. The overseer of the corvée was 
the hated Adoniram (1 K.46 5:4; cp 1218). No 
wonder that discontent became rife, especially in the 
powerful tribe of Ephraim. How a leader of the rebels 
was found is told elsewhere (see JEROBOAM, т). 

At the same time there are certain passages in our 
composite narrative which may make us hesitate to 
accept the darkest picture of Solomon's despotism. In 
920-22, which we may hesitate to regard as mercly a 
late attempt to whitewash Solomon's character," it is 
expressly said that the corvée was limited to non- 
Israelites. Апа the singular statements respecting the 
number of Solomon's ‘ stalls of horses ' (426 [56]) and of 
his chariots and horsemen (1026), when critically ìn- 
spected, appear rather to be statements respecting the 
number of his Cushite, Jerahmeelite, апа Zarephathite 
servants (see Crzz. P75.). The narrative in 1 K. 12 no 
doubt ascribes the separation of N. and S. to the hateful 
corvée ; but the account is too aneedotal to be strictly 
historical, and surely the forced service, so far as it 
existed, pressed heavily on the 5. as well as on the N. 

Certainly Jeroboam was an Ephrathite, But there may have 
been a southern, as well as a northern, Ephrath ; Jeroboam's 
mother (sce JEROBOAM, 1) was a Misrite, and the name of his 
clan (see NEBAT) may plausibly be explained as Arabian. And 
as for the statement (U1 22) that Jeroboam was placed ‘over the 
labour of the house of Joseph,’ it is possible that here and in 
Am. 66 гру (вох) has been miswritten for ‘pes куо (15һ- 
mael).3 i ! 

We have assumed that Solomon's relation to Musri 
was not that of supremacy, but that of dependence. It 
S Was he lord a be frankly үн however, 

f the Медер? that there is a considerable body of 
9 evidence which, rightly understood, 
points in an opposite direction. (1) There is the 
passage already referred to (2 Ch. 82), where Hiram 
is represented as the ceder of the twenty cities. (2) In 
close proximity to this, it is said (2 Ch.83) that 
Solomon went to Hamath-zobah and prevailed against 
it. Now Hamath-zobah here, as in 2 5. 83, we take to 
be partly a corrupted, partly a manipulated reading ; 
the true text gave Maacath-zarephath—/.e., the Zare- 
phathite Maacath. And the strong cities which Solomon 
built (1 K. 915 fend], 17-19) were probably called Hazor, 


1 The brevity of the above statement is justified by the present 
state of textual criticism. Тһе document to which it refers 
(1 K. 47-28 [58]) is admittedly obscure. ‘The text, says Ben- 
zinger, ‘is a good deal corrnpted, and has received interpola- 
tions.” In special articles on the names (sce also Комі, FATTED) 
some of the difficulties are dealt with. "Ihe point of view, how- 
ever, in these articles is not more advanced than that of critical 
commentators in general. A further application of the key 
which Winckler (only half-conscious of its wide-reaching con- 
sequences) put into our hands, when he showed that ps5 
sometimes stood for Z'25:2— £e., the N, Arabian Musri— and 


that this country exercised a persistent political influence on 
the Israelites, has results which, if correct, are of the utmost 
importance for the early regal period of the history of Israel. 
It becomes probable that Kittel's remark (which was thoroughly 
justified from a conservative textnal point of view) that the 
table of prefects ‘only concerns Israel proper, inasmuch as the 
conquered territories are referred to (421 [51]) in a different 
style,’ is the reverse of the fact. The present writer holds that 
the twelve prefects were placed not over ‘all Israel’ (as the 
traditional text has) but over ‘all 1shmael' (a parallel error to 
that in 2 $. 2412; see TAHTIM-HODSHI)- Że., over the Negeb 
—that in 422 / [5 2 4] the account of Solomon's ‘ provision for 
one day ' has grown out of a list of the peoples or tribes of the 
Negeb, and that in 426 [56] the true text affirms that the 
Cushites, Jerahmeelites, Ishmaelites, and Zarephathites were 
servants to Solomon. 1 K.420 is the only passage which dis- 
tinctly hreaks the connection. See Crit. Bid. 

2 This is the view of Kittel and Benzinger. The statements 
of 920-22 are thonght hy them to be refuted by a reference to 
513 [27] 1128 124. The text of these passages, however, will 
not bear the stress that is laid upon it. See preceding note 
(near end). 

3 On Am. 61-14, which appears to the present writer to refer 
to the Israelites settled in the Negeb, see Crit. Bib. 
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Jerahmeel, Geshur, Beth-horon (in the S.), Baalath, 
Tamar in Arabia.! (3) There are also the passages 
(426[56] 10 26) referred to above, which, when critically 
emended, appear to assert the reduction to bondage or 
serfdom of a large portion of the Jerahmeelite popula- 
Поп. And (4) there is a singular statement (1014 /) 
respecting the amount of gold which came every усаг 
to Solomon, the close of which should run nearly thus— 
‘apart from the tribute (Фр) of the Zarephathites and 


the Jerahmeclites (cp SPICE-MERCHANTS) and all the 
kings of Arabia.’ 2 

‘These passages, however, seem to prove nothing but 
the strong determination of later writers to idealise the 
reign of Solomon. That Solomon was, for a time at 
any rate, lord of the Negeb (with the exception of 
' Hiram's' twenty cities) may be admitted. That he 
had battles in the Negeb is also true, and his foe was 
no minor chieftain but the king of Missur himself, and 
Solomon was worsted in the conflict. “The reference to 
Hapap and to REZON + in 1 К. 1114-25 and to Jero- 
boam's journey to Misrim in v. 40,5 confirm the view 
that Solomon's position in the Negeb was seriously and 
frequently threatened. It is noteworthy that Rezon is 
said to have 'reigned in Damascus' (rather Cusham), 
just as Hadad ‘reigned over Aram' (Z.e., Jerahmeel). 
Evidently there was a strong jealousy between Israel 
and the neighbouring peoples of Jerahmeel and Missur. 
(Cp Stade, GI71 303, who, however, adheres to NIS) 

The references to Solomon's horses, as we have 
seen, need to be carefully inspected ; they have been 
much misunderstood. 

There is evidence enough that treo 

8. References (horses), and 5“%2 (Cushites), 229 (chariot), 

to horses. and byenq(Jerahmeel) have an unfortunate 

tendency to get confounded, and this con- 
fusion has affected the story of Solomon. 

Still, we need not doubt that Solomon had, not 
indeed ' chariot-cities ' $ (see MARCABOTH), but at least 
horses and chariots. On the locus classtcus, x K. 1028 f., 
see lioxsE, $ т (5), MizRaiM, $ 20, TRADE, $ 49. 
It is à question, however, whether criticism does not 
make it a plausible view that the Misrim from which 
Solomon derived horses and chariots was the N. 
Arabian rather than the М. Syrian referred to in these 
articles. ‘This at least ean with much probability be 
stated, that, whilst there were nomadic tribes in N, 
Arabia whose riding animal was specially the camel (see 
CAMEL, § 2), there was also a settled population skilled 
in the useful arts and riding on horses (sce Crz. Z4. ). 
Our information on these points is scanty, but a nega- 
tive attitude towards the inference here stated is possible 
only at the cost of rejecting critical facts which all hang 
together, and throw a light on many dark places in the 
history of Israel. 

The total result of our study of Solomon is that his 


1 Implying emendations of the text ; see Crit, Bib. See also 
TAMAR, TapmMor, TRADE, $ 5o. The reader will find the old 
view and the new in collision, but this is inevitable. The 
problems before us are partly of a text-critical, partly of a 
historical character. 


2 Cp TRADE, $ so, where the corrected printing IW (cp Ch.) 
is admitted. We must add, however, that very probably 
INA mne has arisen out of t'nen, written at the end as a 
correction of papa; psonn, as in Neh. 8 32, = копу; and of 
this same word «nz; is also a corruption (д = р). 

3 Hadad was probably an  Arammite (225)—/£.e., a Jerah- 
meelite—rather than an Edomite: see Crit. Dib. on 2 S. 813 f 
Winckler (АА Т\З) 240) independently suggests that Hadad 
was of Aram-Zoba, not of Edom. Aram-Zoba, however, is 
really Aram-Zarephath, according to the present writer's view 
of the original text. See Zona. We must not, however, con- 
found the spheres of action of the two adventurers, Hadad and 
Rezon. 

* Rezon was a fugitive from his lord the king of Zarephath 
(= Maacath-Zarephath, above). ч | 

5 See JOR, ply 1890, рр. 551-556. As against Winckler 
(AA T8) 241, the present writer thinks that ‘Shishak’ in r. 40 
is merely an error for Yà (see PHARAOH, SHISHAK, 2). 

6 Cp, however, CHARIOT, 8 5, Сту (/), and Wi. GZ 2210. 
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political importance has been very much exaggerated. 

e Already in r K.424[54] we find the 
E de extent of his kingdom idealised as that 
importance. ор David had been. 1 is not difficult to 
account for this. The geographical statement in 424 
[54] arises simply from a misinterpretation of ap) (0/27) 


in v. 21 [51], which really means the ‘nahal Misrim,' 
but was supposed to mean the Euphrates! Later 
ages went farther in the same course, and in Pss. 45 
and 72 (the latter of which, however, has received a 
later insertion) his life furnishes the framework for 
pictures of the Messianic king. Against this idealisa- 
tion the redactor of ECCLESIASTES (g.v.) in his own 
way protests. 

We now turn to Solomon's religious position. Was 
he a polytheist? Did he ever, as W. E. Barnes 
10. Not à (Hastings, DB 25112) expresses it, ‘patronise 

ol theist foreign worship?’ An affirmative answer is 
Boys 'suggested by 1 K. 11:-8. It is plain, how- 
ever, from (3's text, as well as from the phenomena of 
МГ, that the original has been much expanded by 
later hands from a religious motive.? There was no 
bad faith in this ; the later writers simply recast history 
in the light of certain fundamental principles—those of 
Deuteronomy (cp Kincs [Book], $ 6) And their 
procedure appears more startling than it really was, 
owing to the fact that the ethnic names and the names 
of the gods have been accidentally corrupted. Тһе 
original statement probably was that which underlies 
117, ' Then did Solomon build a sanctuary for the god 
of Cusham and Jerahmeel'—7.e., for his Misrite wife ; 
this probably stood in connection with the account of 
Solomon's marriage (cp 1631-33). 

Various comments on this were inserted in the margin, and 
introduced by the redactor or redactors into the text. Lastly, 
corruption transformed ‘the god of Cusham' into * Chemosh the 
god (abomination) of Moab,’ and * Jerahmeel ' into * Milcom the 
god (abomination) of the b'ne Ammon.’ In what is now v. 1, 
* Jerabmeelite, Misrite, Rehobothite' became ‘ Moabite, Am- 
monite, Edomite (from  Aranmite,"a variant to “ Jerahmeelite"), 
Zidonian, and Hittite, and in what is: now 7. 3, ! princesses 
Islimaelites' became ‘princesses seven hundred,’ and ‘concu- 
bines Ishmaelites ' became ‘concubines three hundred.’ 

'That Solomon had a number of wives, both Israelite 
and non-Israelite, is probable enough, but he did not 
make altars for all of them, nor did he himself combine 
the worship of his wives’ gods with that of Yahwe. He 
can have had no thought of denying the sole divinity of 
Yahwé in the land which was Yahwe's ‘inheritance.’ 
It is a distortion of the true text when GF" represents 
Solomon as ‘burning incense and sacrificing’ (¿vuia 
kal €@ve) to foreign gods.” ‘That this ambitious king 
had such a chastened piety as we find in т K. 8 14-61 
(cp Driver, Zxźr.®} 200 7) is on all grounds inconceiv- 
able; but we have no reason to doubt that according to 
his lights he was a faithful worshipper of Yahwe, so far 
as this was consistent with his despotic inclinations. 

[In the apocryphal Book of Wisdom, again, the composition 
of an Egyptian Hellenist, who from internal evidence is judged 

to have lived somewhat earlier than Philo 

11. Later (see Wispom or Ѕогомох), Solomon is 
idealisation. introduced uttering words of admonition, 
imbued with the spirit of Greek philosophers, 

to heathen sovereigns. . The so-called Psalter of Solomon, on 
the other hand, a collection of Pharisee Psalms preserved to us 
ouly in а Greek version, has nothing to do with Solomon or the 
traditional conception of his person, and seems to owe its name 
to a transcriber who thus distinguished these newer pieces from 
the older ‘ Psalms of David.’4 In NT times Solomon was the 
current type alike of magnificence and of wisdom (Mt. б 29 
Lk. 1131), But Jewish legend was not content with this, and, 
starting from a false interpretation of Eccles. 28, gave him 
sovereignty over demons, to which were added (by a perversion 
of 1 K. 133), lordship over all beasts and birds, and the power of 
understanding their speech. These fables passed to the Arabs 


1 Cp Ecvrr, Вкоок or, and see Wi. GZ 2 244. 

2 See Benzinger and Kittel, and cp Driver, /#¢r.(6), 192. 

3 See, however, Burney (Hastings DB2865az, notet), who 
favours 6L, and thinks that the fact ‘has been toned down by 
some later hand into the statement of MT.’ 

4 On the Aprocryphal ‘ Psalms of Solomon ' see APOCALYPTIC 
LITERATURE, $$ 77-85. Cp also APOCRYPHA, B 14. 
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before the time of Mohammed CVé&zeZa, 1 22), tound a place in 
the Koran, and gave Solomon (Suleiman) a lasting fame 
throughout the Moslem East. The story of Solomon, the 
hoopoe, and the queen of Sheba in the Koran (Sur. 27) closely 
follows the second Targum to Esth.12, where the Jewish 
fables about him may be read at large. Solomon was supposed 
to owe his sovereignty over demons to the possession of a seal 
on which the ‘most great name of God’ was engraved. See 
Lane, Arabian Nights, Introd., n. 21, and chap. 1, n. 15.— 
W.R.S.] 

For a survey of Solomon’s reign in connection with the longer 
history, see ISRAEL, §§ 23:25; on Solomon’s psalm (?), CREA- 
TION, $ 26, and on two supposed daughters of Solomon, see 
SALMAH. T. K. С. 


SOLOMON'S PORCH (н croa [roy] coAo- 
моум[т]ос), Jn. 1023 Acts 512. Sce TEMPLE, $ 30 . 


SOLOMON'S SERVANTS, CHILDREN OF (5 
nibo 120), a guild of persons attached to the second 


temple, mentioned in Ezra25558 М№еһ. 7 57 бо 113+ 
(үот AOYAWN с^Ломом [BAL]; VEzraZss y. 


aBAuceA [B]; 258 v. ac€AnceAma [P]. ү. aBAH- 
ceàma LA]), with the NETHINIM (g.v. ), and sometimes 
(e.g., Neh. 32631 1029) apparently included under that 
term. — Bertheau- Ryssel leaves it uncertain whether this 
guild of ‘servants of Solomon’ grew out of a small part 
of the Canaanitish bondservants of Solomon (1 К. 
920 f.) which may have been assigned to the temple. 
The probability is, however, that the phrase has nothing 
to do with Solomon, but is corrupt. Оп Solomon's 
corvée, see SOLOMON, $ 6. 


Just as one can hardly doubt that the so-called уётйїлїзг are 
really the Ethanites, so the bërë ‘abd? Sélomoh must, it would 
seem, be either the bënë ‘dbéd-Salamenm or the bënë 'óbed-'édóm. 
‘Obéd-’Edim is probably a corruption of 'azaó-'édoón — i.e., 
Arabia of Edom, and ‘Obéd-Selimoh of ‘ardb-Salamn —te., Arabia 
of the Salmzans (see SaLMAH, 2). The Jerahmeelites and 
Edomites seem to have been strongly mixed with pure Israelites 
after the exile, One of the families of the Obed-edom or 
*Arab-edom guild (if we may call it so) bears the name ‘ béné 
Hassóphéreth ' (or Sophereth)— z.e., bënë Sárephathim, or Zare- 
phathites. See SorHERETH. TR Ter 


SOLOMON’S SONG. See CANTICLES. 


SOLOMON, WISDOM OF. See 
SOLOMON. 


SOMEIS (comeeic [BA]), 1 Esd. 934 RV = Ezra 10 38 
SHIMEI, 16. 


WISDOM OF 


SON OF GOD 
CONTENTS 
I, IN THE OLD TESTAMENT AND PHILO. 
Synonym of ‘god’ ($ т). The king (§ 5). 
Term for an ‘angel’ ($ 2). The Messiah (§ 6). 
Offspring of a god (§ 3). One raised from the dead (§ 7). 
Figurative use (8 4). The Logos (§ 8). 
11. IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, 

1. Ги Synoftics (88 9-22). 
Principles of criticism (8 10). 
Genuine sayings of Jesus ($ 11). 
Jesus's self-consciousness ($ 12). 
Hymn to Father and Son (8 13). 
Son's limited knowledge ($ 14). 
Baptismal formula (§ 15). 
Allegory of husbandnien (§ 16). 
Proclamation by voices etc. (8 25). 

($ 1777). Literature ($ 26). 

In the Semitic languages the individual is often 
designated as a ‘son’ of the species to which he be- 
longs, the species being indicated by a collective or 
plural noun (see Son OF MAN, $$ т, 4-6). 

Similarly, a member of the genus ‘god’ seems to 
have been designated as den lókim (Aram., bar édàhin). 
This is suggested by Gen.62-, 15.826 
Dan. 325. As early as the second 
century B.C. the флё ё/бйїт in Gen. 62 4 
were understood in some circles to be angels, and this 
interpretation is certainly nearer the truth than the 
rationalising exegesis that made the fathers of the 
giants ‘sons of mighty men’ or ' pious folk’ (see § 2). 
But the term can scarcely have conveyed originally the 
idea of ‘angels.’ At the time when the myth was first 
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Proclamation by demons ($ 18). 
Peter's confession (8 19). 

High priest's adjuration ($ 20). 
Centurion’s exclamation (§ 21). 
Origin of title ($ 22). 

it, Zu Fourth Gospel ($ 23). 
ili. Zn Epistles ($ 24). 
Historical significance of title 


1. Synonym 
of ‘god.’ 
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told in Judah, it is not likely that the doctrine of 
angels had yet developed. As ‘the daughters of men’ 
were simply ‘women,’ so ‘the sons of the gods’ were 
‘gods.’ Such a usage of the phrase must have been 
deeply rooted, since even in the Hasmonaan age ‘sons 
of'Elyón' was an expression employed as a synonym 
of ‘gods.’ In Ps.826 ёле 'elyón is used in the second 
hemistich as an equivalent of dim in the first. In 
Dan. 325 the celestial being seen in the fiery furnace is 
called dar Ais (cp Pesh.). This is indeed explained 
by ste dkéh, ‘his angel,’ in 328, and so the phrase was 
undoubtedly understood by the author. But it is not 
probable that the Jews of the Maccab:ean period called 
an angel ġar kin; as good monotheists they no 
doubt said dar (Ad. The author, however, en- 
deavoured to make the speeches of pagau kings and 
queens more plausible by putting upon their lips such 
phrases as, in his judgment, they would naturally use. 
He lets them speak of the ‘wisdom of gods’ (511) and 
the ‘spirit of holy gods’ (157. [(8/.] 51). As these 
expressions were borrowed from pagan phraseology, 
ġar élihkin was probably drawn from this same source. 
If the polytheistic neighbours of Israel employed the 
phrase, they are likely to have meant by it not ‘an 
angel,’ but a ' god.’ Even in Job 16 387, the ‘sons of 
the gods’ are apparently conceived of as divine beings, 
subordinate to the Most High, but still associated with 
the elements, stars, or nations, over which they once 
reigned as independent rulers ; and the same may be 
true of Ps. 29 (në elim). 

Whilst originally these divine beings were not ‘angels,’ 
it is natural that in course of time they should become 
identihed with the special class of 
‘messengers’ (maldhin). 1а Gen. 
624, some MSS of © (A 37, 72, 75) 
read oi &уує\о той Oeo, and this reading seems 10 
have been found by many patristic writers (cp also 
таѓа' Аё in the margin of Syr.-Hex., and the Persian 
Vs.), though the majority of MISS and daughter-versions 
have the more literal of viol roc 0c00. Such a reference 
to angels is assumed in many passages. 

So in Enoch 62 (oi dyyeAot vior ovpavot, Giz. frg. and Eth.) 
192 eic., Slavonic En. 7 18, Jubilees 5, Test. 12 Patr.: Reuben 
s, Philo, 1202, ed. Mangey, Jos. Azz. i. 31, $ 73, Jude б, 
2 Pet. 24, Justin, Apol. 1s, Clem, Шот. 813, Clem. Alex, 
Strom, 3528, Tert. De Vzrg. Ve. 7, Lactantius, Гиз. 215, 
Commodianus, Zzsfzzuct. 13. А 

In Ps. 29: 326, Targ. has м‹охәо “ло; in Joble, 
(5 reads оі &yyed\o той 0€o0ü, and in 387 dyyeňol 
uov, and Targ. in both places madikayyd, and in 
Dan. 825 [92] © renders ayyéňov @eod. The trans- 
lation ‘sons of the angels’ (Job 387 Pesh. дла 
mala! be, Vn. 711) or ‘children of the gods’ (En. 69 45 
1065) apparently presupposes the use of ¢é/dhim (or 
Aram. Ain) as a designation of angels, the ‘sons’ 
being the individuals of this class. Whether Aquila's 
rendering, oi viol тои edv, reflects such an identification 
of élohim-6Oeoi with angels, or a more correct appre- 
hension of the original meaning, or simply the convic- 
tion that the Most High can have no sons (cp Midr. 
Téhillin, 27), cannot easily be determined. ‘Vhe fact 
that Gen. 624 are the only passages where the Targs. 
(Onk. and Jon.) render 2'»e д/г with në rabrébayya 
indicates that the common significance is here forced to 
yield, for dogmatic reasons, to a less natural meaning. 
The same is true of Sym. of viol ray Óvvaarcvóvrov, 
Sam. Targ. mic 2, and Saadia bans l asrafí, ‘sons 
of the mighty,’ ‘the rulers’ or ‘nobles.’ It is also 
significant that the term део, which designates the 
gods as objects of worship, was transferred to the 
angels (cp Job: 1515 Zech.145 Dan.4:4 Ps. 8968 
Tob. 815); in Eeclus. 452, the original seems to have 
read pa ^s3 mam (G translating солем with буо), and 
a similar transfer is likelv to have taken place in the 
case of the term ‘watcher.’ If 0 is correct, in Dt. 
328 (apparently a late gloss), the $x %3 seem to have 
been limited in some circles to the celestial representa- 
tives, or patron angels, of the different nations. 
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At the basis of the myth in Gen. 6: ff. lies the idea 
of the physical descent of some men from divine beings 
[cp NEPHILIM, $ 1]. The famous giants 
of old were regarded as sons of gods and of 
beautiful women. This explanation was 
especially resorted to in the case of great heroes of 
antiquity and of kings (see $ 5). But clans and tribes also 
traced their descent from divinity through their eponym 
heroes. When the Moabites are said to be the sons and 
daughters of Chemosh (Nu. 2129), the Hebrew singer 
used a phrase that is likely to have been employed by 
the Moabites themselves to claim descent from Chemosh, 
to indicate that they were his offspring in the world. 
Gen. 1930-38 cannot be urged against this view. It 
probably referred originally to the descent of a pre- 
lEdomitish clan from its divinity Lotan (see Lor). 
Edom, Esau, Ammon, Gad, Asher, and other gentilicia, 
are, beyond a question, names of gods [cp TRIBES, § 3]. 
Abram (the ‘exalted father’ of Hebron), Isaac (the 
‘smiling’ El of Beersheba), Jacob (the ‘pursuing’ El 
of Shechem), Israel (the ‘fighting’ El of Mahanaim),! 
Ishmael (the ‘ listening’ Et of Beer-lahai-roi), Jerahmeel 
(the 'pitying' El of Rahama) and many more, can 
scarcely have been other than divine figures originally. 
The sons of these were, no doubt, once regarded as 
physical descendants of gods, though the term was later 
understood to designate them merely as the offspring of 
eponym heroes, or as belonging to the tribes bearing 
these names. However foreign to the ideas of a later 
time, the conception that the Israelites descended from 
Yahwe himself is likely to have existed in earlier days. 
When, in extant literature, Israel is called ‘son of 
VYahwé,' and the members of the people ‘sons and 
daughters of Yahwe,’ this is indeed probably, in every 
instance, used in a metaphorical sense (see $ 4). Never- 
theless, there are indications that the sonship once was 
taken more literally. Already, the connection between 
Yahwé's fatherhood and his creation of Israel is signifi- 


3. Offspring 
of a god. 


cant. Jn the Assyrian, ани means ‘ build,’ ' fashion,’ 
‘beget’; the same term denotes creation and pro- 
creation : Dt. 328 (‘the rock that begat thee . the 


El that brought thee forth’) shows how closely the ideas 
were related in the Hebrew mind. The tendency to 
make the eponym heroes sons of gods and women, seen 
in Greece (cp Rohde, 2syecAe,? 152 7 169 ff.) and else- 
where, was evidently at one time operative in Israel as 
well. The original paternity of Isaac is but thinly 
disguised in Gen. 1810 7. 211 ff. (cp that of Samson in 
Judg. 13 where walak is probably a later addition). It 
is quite evident that at sanctuaries provided with 
masseboth and ashérim, kédésim and kédésoth, the simple 
folk-religion cannot have left Yahwe without a consort 
and children. In Ezek. 23 Yahwé marries two sisters 
and begets children by them. This is an allegory. 
But when even a late prophet does not hesitate to 
introduce this conception as a figure of speech, it may 
be reasonably supposed that an earlier time found it 
only natural that Yahwe, as well as other gods, should 
have children by graciously visiting women of his 
choice. Gen.61 7% shows that gods might do this 
without offending the morals of the age. The notion 
of a physical divine paternity is not incompatible with 
an otherwise highly developed moral sense (see 8 17). 
The very fact that in Hebrew literature Israel is 
primarily the son of Yahwe and the individual Israelite 
only by virtue of his connection with 
the people, indicates that the phrase 
was once understood in a literal sense, 
since collective sonship is mediated through the eponym 
hero. Nevertheless, the idea of physical descent has 
been so strongly suppressed that the term is practically 
everywhere used figuratively, to express the love and 


4. Figurative 
use. 


1 As the ' Job stone’ found by Schumacher at Sheikh Sa'd in 
Hanrán proves that Ramses 11. penetrated into the E. 
Jordan country, it is possible that the Israel referred to in the 
Me(r)neptah inscription was a tribe having for its centre 
Маһапайпп. 
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paternal care of Yahwé and the reverence and obedience 
of Israel. 


Already in Hosea 21 the ethical significance often associated 
with this metaphor comes to view when the prospect of becom- 
ing ‘sons of the living God’ (/z2 Æl haz) by a moral reforma- 
tion is held out to the Israelites. In Hosea 11т the text is 
doubtful. Mt. reads ‘out of Egypt І have called my son.’ 
seems to have found a plural (3325, ta rékva avTov) See 
LovixGKINDNESs, ‘ His children’ would refer to the ‘sons of 
Israel.’ In 15.12 301, the Israelites are called ‘sons of Yahwé.’ 
That the phrase was felt to be a figure of speech is evident from 
Dt. 131 85 (‘asa man bears [chastens] his son, so Yahwé’; cp 
Ps. 103 13) ; but 141 asserts ‘Ye are the sons of Yahwé, your 
God,’ and 326 asks ‘Is he not thy father, thy maker?’ In Jer. 
84 Yahweé is said to be a father; 319, * How shall I place thee 
among sons,’ means ‘make thee a son’ (see Duhm, Jeremia, p. 
vi), consequently contains the idea of adoption. "The promise, 
‘I shall be a father to Israel, and Ephraim shall be my first- 
horn'is given in Jer.319. Similarly Ex.422, ‘My son, my 
first-born, is Israel.’ In Is. 63 16, the first-born of Yahwe is em- 
phasised, in contrast with the neglect of the people by Abraham 
and Israel; the cult of these heroes brings no relief. Cp also 
© our father,’ Is. 648 [7]. Mal. 16 assumes that Yahwé is con- 
stantly represented by the people as a father. Mal. 2 10-16 has 
suffered much corruption by intentional alteration and by 
accident [see Cri. Bz6.]. But т. 10 clearly shows that Yahwe 
is the father of the Israelites and their ancestor. In z. 11 
neither 45 nor Pesh. seems to have found in the text ‘and 
marries the daughter of a strange god’ (423 $x), but some 
phrase which could be interpreted * and walks after (or ‘serves ') 
foreign gods,’ This may be a free rendering of 5x ma by xn 
<33), ‘and enters the house of a strange god,’ but MT shows that 
the idea of a woman being the daughter of her god was not 
foreign to Hebrew thought (cp Nu. 2t 29 Wisd. 97 1221 16 to). 
In Ps. 72 15, ‘the generation of thy children’ refers to the Jews. 
The fatherhood of God is finely expressed in the prayer, Ecclus. 
23 т, beginning Kúpte, marep, * Lord, father. In Ecclus. 411 the 
Hebrew reads [з лел? Sy), ‘and God shall call thee son.’ 
Here sonship has an ethical quality. That is also the case in 
Wisd. 218, ‘if the righteous man is God's son, he will uphold 
him’; whilst in 5 5 the sons of God probably are the occupants 
of the celestial world, including anzels and human saints (see 
$ 7); in97 1221 16 10 184, the sons and daughters of God are 
the Israelites, and in 18 13 the people is said to be recognised 
by the Egyptians as ‘God's ѕоп. In Judith 94 the Jews are 
God's ‘dear children.’ In Esth. 6 14, they are the ‘sons of the 
only and true God,’ and in 3 Macc. 6 28 they are the sons of the 
‘most mighty and heavenly living God.’ Eth. Enoch 6211 
speaks of ‘his children and his elect,’ but the passage is prob- 
ably a Christian interpolation. Ср also Sib. Or. 3702, ‘sons of 
the great God’; Ps. Sol. 7 30, ‘sons of their God; 184, fas a 
first-born only-begotten son’; Ass. Mos. 1027, ‘sons of God’; 
pu 1 15, ‘sons of God’; and 4 Ezra 0 58, ‘thy people, first- 

orn and only-begotten.' 


It may be inferred from such instances that the desig- 
nation of God as father in a figurative sense goes back 
at least to the eighth century and was common in Israel 
in the last century В.С. ; that the Israelites felt them- 
selves to be sons and daughters of Yahwe because of 
their connection with the holy Yahwe-worshipping 
people; and that here and there the thought of a 
spiritual sonship based on character was reached. 

Founders of states and kings in general were regarded 
in antiquity as sons of gods. 


Numerous examples were gathered from Greek and Roman 
writers by D. F. Ilgen in 1795. He, however, wrongly sup- 
posed that the basis of what he deemed simply 
5. The king. a figure of speech was the relation of the king 
as pupil to the divinity as teacher. In reality, 
the divine paternity was looked upon as an important fact. In 
the case of a long-reigning dynasty, or one connected by 
marriage with the preceding one, it was sufficient to assume a 
transmission of the divine life from an original impregnation Бу 
a god ; in the case of a usurper not connected by marriage with 
the previously reigning family, resort must be had to an im- 
mediate divine fatherhood. Thus, the kings of Egypt were 
considered as the sons of Re' by virtue of descent from him ; but 
Alexander could be declared a son of Ammon Re‘ only hy a 
denial of Philip's paternity, and a revelation of his birth without 
a human father (Trogus in Justin, //és¢, 1111). Less promin- 
ence was evidently given to this conception in Assyria; bnt its 
existence is proved by 5 R. 297 where ASur-bani-pal says Ašur 
ilu бапа, 'Ashur the god, my begetter.' The Ptolemies as 
successors of the Egyptian kings accepted such titles as *son of 
Ке", ‘vids тор ‘HAdov,' ‘son of Isis and Osiris’; and some of the 
Seleucida, as successors of Alexander, also received the title 
Oeoù vids. The latter title was frequently used by the Roman 
emperors as well as divus, Өєбє, and Atha in the East (see 
Dalman, 227, and Deissmann, Szbelstudien, 1 x66 F). 


Even in Israel the king was regarded as standing on 
a higher level than ordinary men and given the name 
‘son of Yahwe.” His quasi-divine character is already 
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indicated in the fact that he was anointed. Originally 
the pouring out of oil on his head was a sacrifice, an 
act of worship. Yahwe's anointed was recognised as 
partaking of Yahwe’s sanctity, as possessed of a divine 
spirit and a higher intelligence (1 S.109). It is more 
likely to be a reflection of a generally prevailing opinion 
than mere flattery, when the woman in 2 5. 1417 20 
declares that David is like the gods in hearing what 
is good and evil, and has the wisdom of the gods to 
know all that is in the earth (»za7'à£ is probably a late 
interpolation). How the people before the exile looked 
upon their kings, cannot be determined from the literary 
remains reflecting the often strongly anti-royalist spirit 
of the prophets. Is. 96 shows that a poet in the exile 
did not hesitate to predict for a child born to the royal 
family (possibly a son of Jehoiachin) that he would be 
called a ‘mighty god’ (ë? gzéóor) 2 5.714, probably 
written after the exile, as H. P. Smith has perceived, 
and possibly in the days of Zerubbabel, presents the 
son of David as the son of Yahwe, and significantly 
prediets for him that in spite of this he will be punished 
as human beings are, though not destroyed. When 
kings again sat on the throne of David in the 
Hasmon:ean age, they naturally applied to themselves 
this promise. Yahwé's anointed king was his son, 
bornas such on the day of his coronation, whom the 
nations and their rulers should obey (Ps. 2). Ac- 
customed as men in Israel had been to hear their 
Ptolemaic or Seleucid rulers referred to both as ‘ god’ 
and as ' son of god,’ the two ternis easily merged into each 
other when applied, as they were, to the Hasmonaean 
kings. In Ps.582 and 826 Pharisaie hymn-writers 
scornfully designate these native rulers as ‘ gods’ 
(¢lohim) and ‘sons of God’ (Z'zé 'elyón). There would 
be no sting in this sareasm, if they were not actually 
designated as such. That this was the case is shown 
by Ps. 457 f [6 f. ], where a poet laureate of one of these 
princes on the occasion of a roval wedding apostrophises 
the monarch as divine. In Ps. 8926 f., 25. 714 is applied 
to Alexander Jannzeus (so Duhm). Zech, 128 probably 
also applies to the reigning family. 

On the other hand, Ex. 216 229 [8] do not prove that 
rulers were called 'gods.' ‘They refer to household 
gods (Eerdmans), and Targ. and Pesh. which render 
‘judges’ are certainly wrong. So far as known, the 
king was never regarded in Israel as literally the son 
of Yahwé. The underlying thought seems to have 
been that the king became a ‘son’ by the infusion of 
his divine father's life and intelligence. 

In view of the fact that the king in Israel was called 
a son of God, it is somewhat strange that there is so 

А little evidence of its use as а title 
ВЕЕ of the coming Messiah. There is no 
passage in Jewish literature that can be confidently 
dated as earlier than Christianity, in which this name 
is given to the Messiah. 

Enoch 1052 is probably an interpolation (so Drummond, 
Charles, Dalman). 4 Ezra 728 13 32 37 52 149 are all doubt- 
ful. The Aramaic original is lost, and the extant versions (Syr., 
Lat., Eth., Ar., Arm.) have all passed through Christian hands, 
and manifestly suffered changes in these very passages (see 
Drummond, 285 7.) The Targ. to 2 S. 7 14 renders ‘like a 
father’ and ‘like a son,’ and the Targ. to Ps. 27 ‘thou art dear 
to me asa son’; Ps, 2is generally referred to Israel. In Origen's 
time the Jews looked forward to the coming of God's Messiah, 


but professed to find no reference in prophecy to a coming son 
of God (c. Celsum, 149). Only rarely (as in 6. Sukka, 1520 
and Midrash Тейг?{, 27) is a Messianic interpretation of Ps. 2 
found. There can be little doubt that the reason for this lies in 
the reaction, first against Hasmonzan pretensions, and subse- 
quently against Christian exegesis. But between the insistence 
upon Davidic descent as a rebuke to the illegitimate line in the 
Psalter of Solomon, and the emphasis upon the human character 
of the Messiah (av@pwmos ёё dvOpuirwv) by Trypho asa disavowal 
of the new god, the great Messianic movements stirred many 
circles in Jewry, besides the followers of Jesus, with eagerness 
to discover a reference to the Messiah in every passage that lent 
itself to the purpose. It therefore remains possible that the 
identification of the Messiah as the son of God represents not 
merely the blending of two independent convictions, but the 
synonymy of two terms. Dalman objects to dar élahd as a 
Messianic title, on the ground that it was not customary to 
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mention the name of God, as МК. 1461 vids roù etAoyntod indi- 
cates. But Mt., who, according to Dalman, alone rendered the 
original idiomatic malkithd da-shéimayyd for ‘kingdom of 
God' with BactActa тор ouparar, has in 2663 vios TOU Ücov, and 
so also Lk. 2270; and there is no indication that ‘sons of God’ 
was rendered otherwise than by Ae edad. Nevertheless, 
bar élathd is not likely to have been very commonly used as а 
desigration of the Messiah, and there is no absolute proof of its 
use at any time. 

In Lk.2036 those that are accounted worthy of 
another world and of being raised from the dead 
S o 
7 Ont raised are said to be equal to QUE and 

‘sons of God, because they are sons cf 
from the dead. SE Н 

the resurrection.’ According to Rom. 
l4 Jesus was shown to be a son of God by his 
resurrection from the dead. The idea that the ranks 
of the heavenly beings may thus be increased, is 
older than the thought of a resurrection. 

Heroes that are well-pleasing to the gods may be carried aloft 
to be with them for ever, as Uta-napisti in the Gilgamiš epic, or 
Enoch and Elijah [see гос, § 17, Калудн, Ехоси, and cp 
ETHAN, Paraptse, $ 3). Slavonic Enoch 22 gives a fine 
description of Enoch's reception in heaven, and his celestial 
garments. Into the same company of heavenly beings men 
could be brought from the subterranean realms of Sheol. when 
the Mazdayasnian doctrine of a resurrection had become familiar 
in Israel, Even in circles where the Greek conception of 
immortality prevailed, the godly man was supposed to take up 
his abode after death among the sons of God, and to obtain his 
inheritance among the saints (Wisd. 5 5). lt is the merit of 
Barton (Vew World, 1899, pp. 1147.) to have called attention 
to this thought. 

Among the Jews accessible to Greek philosophy, it 
was especially Philo who prepared the wav for the 
Christian doctrine of the son of God by his Logos- 


speculation. When he called this 
оо Logos ‘the perfect son,’ ‘the first- 


born son of God' (De Vit, Mos. 145; De Conf. Ling. 
r4; De Agric. 12), һе did not imply that it was an 
individual, an hypostasis, a person. Yet it was in- 
evitable that the term ' son of God’ should suggest a 
mediator between God and the world, a celestial 
personality more grandly conceived than any other 
associated with the name, and herein lies much of its 
historic importance (see $$ 23. 25; and for a description 
of Philo's Logos the careful studies of Jean Réville, 
Soulier, Siegfried, Anathon Aall, and Grill). 
The terni ‘son of God ' (vids дєоб, 110$ той Oeo, о vids 
той 0є00) or ' my (sc. God's) son’ (1105 uov) occurs in 
9. The the Synoptic gospels 27 limes, and the 
Synoptics. term ‘the son (д vids) o times. Tt will 
; be convenient to record the occurrences 
in detail and to classify them. 
т. * Son of God’ or ‘my (God's) son’ 
а. Enumeration. 


Mt. 31743659 1433 16 16 17 5 2663 2740 43 54 = 11 times, 
Mk.11 1131152 97 1461 1539 = 7 


1—27 times. 


LES 


pgs >л T DES 
^. Analysis. 
i. In three Gospels :—3 times. 
Mt. 317 = Mk. 111— Lk. 322: baptism. 
АШЫЛ ses E002 Ik. 935: transfiguration, 
Mt, 28632 Mk. 1461— Lk. 2270: trial. 
ii. In two Gospels: 4 times, 
Mt. 2754=Mk. 15 39 (centurion) = once 
Mk. 57=Lk. 8 23 (demon) = once. 
Mt. 43- Lk. 43 A = : 
Mt. 46— Lk. 49 T CC. 
iii. In one Gospel :—10 times. 
Mk. 11 (superscription), 311 (demon) =twice. 


Mt. 59 (name of peacemakers), 14 33 (after 

ges on the sea), 16 16 (Peter's confession), 

27 до (at the cross), 27 43 (alleged quotation)- 5 times, 
Lk. 132 35 (annunciation), 338 (genealogy) 3 times. 


2. ‘The son’ (6 vids) alone: 9 times. 
a. Enumeration. 


Mt. 1127 (thrice) 24 36 28 о = 5 times. 
Mk. 1332 . i : 5 = опсе. 
Т 1022 (thrice) 2 = 3times, 


b. Anaha 


The three in Mt. 1127 correspond to the three in 


Lk. 1022 (hymn of Jesus) = 6 
Mk. 1332 is equivalent to Mt. 2436 (not even the 
son) erm 
Mt. 2819 (baptismal formula) has no parallel Ex 
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It is not sufficient, however, to consider the texts in 
which the title actually occurs. Passages throwing light 
upon Jesus’ conception of the divine 
fatherhood in general and man's son- 
Ship inust also be examined, | Parables 
in which the term ‘son’ might be regarded as referring 
to Jesus, must be taken into consideration. Whenever 
a reputed saying of Jesus is drawn into the discussion, 
it must be tested in a retranslation into the Aramaic 
dialect spoken by Jesus; and the same applies to 
utterances concerning him by persons to whom this 
Galilean speech was the vernacular. The differences 
between the accounts of the evangelists must be ob- 
served. И is not permissible to leave out of sight the 
peculiarities of the evangelists, or the influence upon 
their minds of later thought and a growing tradition. 
It is necessary to bear in mind the fundaniental distinc- 
tion between the Greek words ascribed to Jesus which 
we possess, and the Aramaic senteuces he spoke which 
we can only surmise ; between the stories told for 
religious edification, and the history often symbolised 
rather than described in them. Moreover, the condition 
of the text must be sedulously watched. 

In a number of passages whose substantial genuine- 
ness admits of little doubt Jesus is reported as having 

А used the term ‘sons of God, or ап 

11. Ethical equivalent, of men in such a manner as 


significance io imply a certain moral likeness to 
in genuine God. 


sayings Of Whilst in Mt.59 the thought may con- 
Jesus. ceivably be that the peace-makers will be 
called sons of God because they will be deemed 
worthy of a share in the resurrection (Lk. 20 36 and cp § 7), more 
probably the idea is that when the kingdom of heaven shall he 
established on earth, as it soon will be, ‘they will he recognised 
by virtue of their spiritual kinship to God as his true sons, 
This is manifestly the case in Mt. 545, where sonship is based 
on an impartial and forgiving spirit like God’ 9 Whether Jesus 
said ‘sons of your father who is in heaven’ or ‘sons of the Most 
High,' as in the parallel passage in Lk. 6 35, is doubtful. Most 
probably he said ‘sons of the father who is in heaven.’ This is 
suggested hy a comparison of Mt, 6 11 (д warp tpwr ò èv roig 
orpavots) with Lk. 11 13 (o татір б ¿$ ovparov, where, however, 
Sin. Syr. seems to read ‘the father that is in heaven J- Жї. 
apparently had a preference for the pronominal additions. But 
whether yax or noz was originally used, it is significant that 


Jesus did not limit the divine paternity and did not exclude from 
sonship those who were ‘themselves evil.’ The same is strongly 
indicated also in the parables of the lost son (Lk. 15 11 7.) and 
the two sons (Mt. 91 28 /7:), which teach that man even when he 
errs does not cease to be the son of God and the object of his 
fatherly affection. In Mt. 288 Jesus is speaking to the crowds 
as well as to his disciples, warning them not to call men Rabbi, 
Abba, and Moreh, ‘for one is your master,’ ‘one is your father, 

‘one 15 your teacher,’ the reference being everywhere to God 
(see Kohler, /OR 13 567. A). On the other hand, in Mt. 10 20 29 
and Lk.1232 the disciples are addressed, and those to whom 
the kingdom will be given are clearly distinguished by their 
character from the rest of the people. Even more manifest is 
this distinction in Mt.1725 7% As kings on earth demand 
tribute not of their sons but only of strangers, so the heavenly 
king does not impose taxes cn his sons. Those who think of 
God as taxing them for the support of the temple-cult are in 
reality strangers to him; the relations of sons to the heavenly 
father are characterised by freedom. In view of such a pro- 
foundly ethical conception of sonship and Jesus' attitude in 
general, it is difficult to believe in the historical accuracy of his 
refusal to work a miracle for a Phoenician woman on the ground 
alleged (Mt. 15 21-28 Mk. 7 27-30). 


10. Principles 
of criticism. 


'The svnoptic tradition records no utterance of Jesus 
in which he distinctly refers to himself as a ‘ son of God.’ 
' In Mt. 2743 it is indeed said that 

Lee Jesus self- mocking high priests, scribes, and 
recie epe elders quoted him as having said: '1 
* ama son of God.’ The only ground 
for such an assertion would be Jesus' answer to the high 
priest's question (Mt. 2667). But sce 8 20 and Son OF 
Мах, $ 37 (спа). The taunt seems to have been made 
up of phrases from Wisdom 216-18 (see Brandt, 209). 
Of more importance would be the distinction between 
‘my father’ and ‘your father,’ if this could be traced 


back to Jesus himself. 
The Gk. text of Mt. gives the impression that Jesus said ‘my 
father’ when speaking of his own God or to him, whilst he said 
‘your father’ when referring to the God of his disciples or the 
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people, and that he taught his disciples to say ‘our father,’ but 
did not use this expression himself. Already a comparison 
with the synoptic parallels in which the possessive pronouns are 
lacking tends to raise doubts as to the integrity of the text. 
The prayer Jesus taught his disciples begins in Lk. 112 with 
‘Father’ (árep) ; and textual criticism renders the originality 
of the pronoun in many instances quite uncertain. When, 
furthermore, the attempt is made to recover the actual Aramaic 
words used by Jesus, the fact comes to view that in practically 
all cases the original is likely to have been simply Aba (Nax). 
Where the Gk. Mt. had marép pov or ó татр uov, Evang. Hier. 
has simply Айда in the extant passages, Mt. 1032 4 1616 
18101935 2639; and the same is true of Lk. 249 1022 etc. 
If this version 1s made from the Greek without the aid of an 
Aramaic translation, only a strongly entrenched usage can 
account for the suppression of the possessive. If, as seems 
probable, an earlier Aramaic gospel was consulted in the trans- 
lation, the testimony is doubly significant. It is confirmed by 
other remains of Palestinian Aramaic. 

Jesus almost certainly said only Aééa in his own 
prayers as well as in the prayer he taught, and Abba 
dë bashémayyd, ‘the father who is in heaven,’ in re- 
ferring to God. This conclusion is not merely of 
negative value. Positively, it indicates an exceedingly 
keen sense of the fatherhood of God creating a true 
filial attitude and a gentle fecling of brotherliness toward 
men. Into the innermost recesses of his spirit we can- 
not penetrate. Even if our sources were more fruitful 
and less heavily overlaid by tradition than they are, 
there would still remain the unfathomed depth of an 
experience colouring every characteristic thought and 
deed, the indefinable quality of a rich inner life, the 
mystery of a great and fruitful genius. But we are able 
to draw certain inferences from the fact that the highest 
moral and religious conceptions of sonship ascribed to 
him find expression in utterances in which he either 
speaks of men in general (Mt.594548), or includes 
himself with others (Mt.1725 7 МК. 335). Whilst he 
may have avoided such a statement as ‘lam a son of 
God,’ because ^a» éihd might have suggested an angel, 
a translated being like Elijah, or a king, it is possible, 
therefore, that the real reason was his fear lest he be 
misunderstood as claiming for himself alone that relation 
to the Father into which his own experience made him 
so desirous that all men should enter. 

How well founded such apprehensions would have 
been may be seen from Mt. 11 25 J: (Lk. 1021 f.) 2436 
(Mk.1332) 281g and also from Mt. 
2133-46 (Mk. 121-12 Lk. 209-19) 222 
(Lk. 1416). In the first of these 
passages the gradual growth of a 
logion may be observed. The text presented by our 
MSS with minor variations between Mt. and Lk. already 
occurs sporadically in the second century (present tense 
justin, с. Tryk. тоо, ' knowledge of the Son first’; 
Iren. iv. бі, Clem. Aecog. 247) Older than this, how- 
ever, as modern critics generally recognise, is the text 
found in Justin, 4204 163; Clem. Шот. 174 1841320; 
Marcosians in Iren. і. 203 ; Marcion in Tert. c. Marc. 
227; lren.ii. б iv.63; Clem. Alex. Strom. 7 18 109 etc., 
which reads, with unimportant variations, xal ovdels 
éyvw tov marépa ef wh ò vids kal (ovdé) róv иду (ris 
yiv@oxer) ef uh б rarhp xal ols (@) äv б vids атокаћут 
(BotvAnrat атокаћуо). The principal differences are 
that ëyvw occurs in place of y:vwoxer, that the sentence 
‘no one knew the Father except the Son’ precedes ‘ nor 
any one the Son except the Father,’ and that as a con- 
sequence it is the son instead of the father that reveals 
the son. Schmiedel (Prot. Afonatshefte, 1900, p. 1 f.) 
regards this as an original utterance of Jesus and under- 
stands the aorist to intimate that there was a time when 
Jesus discovered that God was a father, a thought that 
until then had not been present to his mind. Accord- 
ing to this critic, the men who once believed in the 
fatherhood of God were all dead, and among Jesus’ 
contemporaries no man recognised God as a father. 
Having become a ‘son’ by the discovery, he naturally 
looked upon himself as ‘the Son’ as long as he re- 
mained alone with his conviction that God was a father. 
But already Ewald (JB W, 1855, p. 160) pointed out 
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that the difference between éyyw and уроске: would not 
appear in the Heb. уйа", and Dalman (233) rightly 
insists that in the unvocalised Aramaic text the parti- 
ciple уйа and perfect y&/a' could not be distinguished. 
This difficulty would indeed be obviated if a derivative 
of 53) is supposed to have been used in the original 
(Evang. Hier. has 333 in Mt.); but even so (aphel 
perf. ) this verb would scarcely have necessitated an aorist 
rather than a present tense.  Klópper (ZH Th., 1896, 
pp. 501 f.) and Dalman strongly urge the improbability 
of the revelation of the son through the son. Yet only 
the son's knowledge of the father follows naturally the 
transmission of all knowledge to the son. The rather 
irrelevant statement that ‘no one knows the son except 
the father,' has the appearance of being a gloss drifting 
into different places. If it is removed, the connection 
is greatly improved: ‘All things (that are hidden from 
the wise and disclosed to babes) have been transmitted 
(Evang. Hier. чропх) to me by the Father, and no one 
knows the Father except the son and he to whom the 
son 3s willing to make a revelation.’ It is difficult, 
however, to see how even such an utterance could have 
come from the lips of Jesus. The alleged return of 
seventy disciples from a journey during which they had 
been engaged in exorcising demons does not furnish a 
natural occasion for such a comment as this (see Bruno 
Dauer, Kritik der Ev.-gesch. [1891] 2266 Z). That 
Jesus should have thought of himself as possessed of 
all knowledge and regarded all other men as ignorant 
of God is scarcely conceivable. Long usage had 
rendered the term 'father' as a designation of God 
quite familiar to the contemporaries of Jesus, and piety 
had invested the name with deep spiritual significance 
(see § 4). But the abbreviated title ‘the son’ would 
probably have been as unintelligible to the Jews of 
Jesus' time as it was well understood by the Christians 
of the second century.  Pteiderer (UrcArisfenthum, 
445% 509 f.) recognises the influence of Pauline ideas, 
and Brandt (pp. 561, 576) considers Mt. 1125-3o to be 
a hymn regularly constructed of material largely bor- 
rowcd from Ecclus. 5r. Neither of these views is per- 
haps capable of strict demonstration. But the underlying 
conviction that this cannot be a genuine saying of Jesus 
is as irresistible as the evidence of its gradual growth is 
conclusive, 

In Mt. 2436 (Mk. 1332) the clause ‘neither the Son ' 
(0002 6 vids) is lacking in many MSS, and (among other 


5 ancient witnesses)in the Syr.-Sin. Most 
14. Son’s à : A 
vies modern scholars reject it. Scholten 
limited (Het oudste Evang. 227) maintained that 
knowledge. 5 


it was also lacking in the original Mk. 
Dalman (159) thinks that the original text was ‘ not even 
the angels,’ and that ‘not even the son but the father 
only’ is a later addition. 

Schmiedel (/.с. 20) also regards the words in Mt. as spurious, 
but considers those in Mk. as genuine because they cannot have 
been engendered by reverence for Jesus, a motive that led the 
editor of Mt. to omit them in copying his source. Ir is not 
apparent why the supposed original copyist should have been 
more sensitive on this point than the later interpolator of Mt. 
In the first half of the second century it is not likely that any 
Christian was offended by the subordination of the Son or his 
limited knowledge (Scholten, Zc.). Only the rising estimate of 
Jesus can account for the place of the Son between the angels 
and the Father, for the emphasis upon the fact that even he did 
not know the day and the hour, and for the use of the abbrevi- 
ated title. Mk. I332 seems to have been added to the Apoca- 
lypse of Jesus to explain either the absence of a sufficiently 
exact date or the delay in the fulfilment of prophecy. 


The third passage in which ‘the Son’ occurs is Mt. 
2819. That the trinitarian baptismal formula does not 
- go back to Jesus himself is evident and 
ое на rccognised by all independent critics. 
' | Acts and the Epistles show that other 
formulas were used but not this one, that the apostles 
did not feel warranted to preach to the heathen without 
a special revelation, and that the early church never 
referred to this commandment. The fact that it is 
ascribed to Jesus after his death is also significant ; 
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Conybeare (Z.VTll', 1901, pp. 275 f: ; 2160. Journ, 
1, 1902, pp. 102 /:) has shown that there was, as late 
as in the time of Eusebius, an earlier text which read : 
llopevÜérvres рабдттєйсатє парта rà COvy èv TQ óvóguari 
ноо ‘Go ye and make disciples of all nations in my 
name,' and has rendered it probable that the expanded 
form originated about 140 A.D. in the Old Latin texts 
of Africa, that it thence crept into the Greek text at 
Rome, and finally established itself in the East during 
the Nicene epoch in time to figure in all surviving 
Greek codices. 

How Jesus understood his peculiar relation as a son 
may, according to Dalman (230), be seen very clearly 
from Mt. 21 33-46 (Mk. 121-12 Lk. 
209-19). Ile regarded himself as the 
beloved son, or, as Gen. 222 © and 
Trg. suggests, ‘the only begotten son,’ entitled to the 
empire of the world, but destined to be put to death. 
On the other hand, Jülicher (Gleichatsreden Jesu, 
1899, pp. 385 7%) after a most searching examination 
of these texts comes to the conclusion that the story of 
the wicked husbandmen is not a parable describing 
something that might have happened in real life, but 
an allegory, and that it is in no sense an utterance of 
Jesus, but the work of early Christian theology, “The 
justice of this verdict is appreciated when the marked 
contrast to all genuine parables, the lack of verisimili- 
tude, the assumptions contrary to fact, and the charges 
based upon future conduct are duly noticed. In regard 
to Mt. 222, where the king makes a marriage feast for 
his son, Dalman rightly calls attention to the absence 
of the son during the meal, and the fact that in the 
parallel (1.k. 14 16) there is no mention of the son. 

According to Lk. 1 32 35, the angel Gabriel announced 
to Mary that the child she was to bear would be called 
‘the Son of the Most Iligh, or ‘the 


16. Allegory of 
husbandmen. 


E Son of God,’ because the Holy Ghost 

Wee would conie upon her. Divine sonship 

: Y is here made dependent upon physical 
voices. Я 


generation. Jesus will be called Son 
of God because he is to have no human father. This 
mythical conception which was widely prevalent in 
antiquity (see $$ 2, 5) seems to belong to a late stratum 
(cp Conybeare, Z.VZ'II', 1902, pp. 192 7%) and is of 
Gentile-Christian origin (cp Hillmann, 7/7 7, 1891, pp. 
231A). Older than it, is the idea that the Son of God 
was born as such at the baptism. Between the reports 
of the heavenly proclamation on this occasion in the 
synoptics there are important differences. Whilst Mt. 
3817 reads ' This is my beloved Son in whom I am well 
pleased, Mk.1:: and Lk.322 have ‘Thou art my 
beloved son, in thee I am well pleased.’ It is possible, 
however, that Daécf?*/ and a large number of 
patristic quotations have preserved a more original 
reading in Lk. 322—viz., vids uov ef тї” ёүш orepov 
yeyévvgká oe, ‘Thou art my son, to-day l have 
begotten thee." The generation of the Son of God is 
in this case accomplished by the entrance of the Holy 
Ghost as a dove. ‘This earlier myth seems to have 
been supplanted by that of the Virgin birth. The 
announcement of the heavenly voice at the transfigura- 
tion (Mt.175 Mk. 97 Lk. 935) was then transferred to 
the baptism. (Cp Holtzmann, Die Svnoptiker,® 85.) 

‘The early church was convinced that not only 
heaven but also hell knew the secret of Jesus’ divine 
sonship. | Demons repeatedly pro- 
claimed him the Son of God, Mk. 3:1 
бу (Lk. 828; cp also Mk. 127); and 
Satan himself used his knowledge of 
this fact to lead him into temptation (Mt. 436; cp Lk. 
439). "To accept the opinion of the evangelists as to 
the supernatural knowledge and activity of demons is 
no longer possible. 

It is assumed by many critics that the demoniacs actually 
spoke such words as are ascribed to them, and that they them- 


selves, as well as their reporters, were only mistaken in their 
interpretation of mental and nervous disorders. Being thrown 
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into great excitement by the extraordinary impression of Jesus’ 
personality, these sufferers gave voice to their own or the general 
feeling that Jesus was the Messiah. But on this theory it 
cannot be explained why теп excited to madness by the political 
situation should have avoided the one unmistakable Messianic 
title, ‘Son of David,’ and employed a term that cannot be proved 
to have been then used, nor why, of all men, only the demoniacs 
should proclaim him as the ‘Son of God.’ As it is especially 
Mk. who emphasizes this testimony of the demons, it is natural 
lo see in it a phase of his general conception of Jesus' life and 
character, e had to reckon with a strongly entrenched 
tradition to the effect that Jesus had not proclaimed himself as 
the Messiah. From the premises of his Christian faith he could 
only conclude that Jesus had then concealed his Messiahship 
and the divine nature which he associated with it. Such a fact 
might be hidden from men, but not from demons. "They must 
have known, in spite of his disguise, the divine Son by whom 
they were to be judged. It is particularly the merit of Wrede 
(Das Messiasgeheimniss, 1901, pp. 73,7.) to have called attention 
to this aspect of the case. The story of the temptation 
should be considered from the same point of view. [Ср Temr- 
TATION, $8 4-6.] 

As no objective reality can be ascribed to these voices 
from the world of evil spirits, it is idle to inquire whether 
in their reported utterances ‘Son of God' corresponds 
to an Aramaic ġar elihd, bar 'elvón, breh d'élàhá, and 
what meanings each of these forms may have conveyed. 

The same conception that Jesus’ divine sonship can- 

d not be known by men except by IE 

19. Petrine ?9' be known by men except by a special 

confession revelation from another world is found in 
* Mt. 1617. Of such a revelation there is 
no hint in the accounts of Peters confession at 
Cæsarea Philippi given by Mk. (8 27-33) and Lk. 
(918-22). But neither of these evangelists puts the title 
‘Son of God’ upon the lips of Peter. МК. has simply 
б xpwTós, Lk. o xpiorós rot eo; the latter probably 
goes back to med dé-vahwe, cp 1 5.247 Trg., and 
Ps. Sol 187 xpiords xvpiov, and originally 1732, and 
not to a ;u;ha a’elihz not found elsewhere. It is 
more likely that l'eter used this longer form than the 
shorter one in Mk. There is no reason to doubt 
either the question or the answer in the form preserved 
by Mk. and Lk. Before carrying out his plan of 
proclaiming the kingdom of heaven in Jerusalem, Jesus 
would naturally desire to know the attitude of the 
people. If Peter's description gave him some assurance 
that there was no immediate danger in that direction, 
the views as to his personality cherished by his disciples 
seem to have made him all the more apprehensive, and 
caused him most earnestly to forbid them to make any 
such statement concerning him. 

h has long been recognised that Mt. 16 17-19 is a late interpo- 
lation. It may already reveal the pretensions of the Roman 
bishop (Wernle, Sy. Frage, 192), and has been more correctly 
interpreted by Catholic exegetes than by Protestants (Bauer, 
Ayvitik, 36). But, apart from the macarism, the text of Mt. 
has been interpolated (cp Holtzmann, Syz.(3) 257) by the addition 
of the two terms ‘son of Man’(see Son OF MAN, $ 39) and ‘son 
of the living God’ (cp Hosca2 т, © vior 0cov Govros). Van 
Manen (7%.7, 1894, p. 184) is probably right in thinking that 
* Son of God' is not here a designation of the theocratic king, 
but to be taken in a metaphysical sense, But to the interpolator 
б xptarós was no longer a mere equivalent of * the Messiah’ ; it 
had no douht already assumed the same significance as the ‘Son 


of God.’ 

According to Mt. 2663 the high priest said ' I adjure 
thee by the living God that thou tell us whether thou be 
the Christ, the Son of God‘; in Mk.14 61 


pis he simply asks ‘Art thou the Christ the 
LFléSU 8 Gon of the Blessed?’ and in Lk. 226; the 
adjuration. 


elders of the people say ‘If thou art the 
Christ tell us,' and only after the reference to the Son 
of Man, ‘Art thou then the Son of Gad?’ v. зо. It 
is evident that according to Christian tradition Jesus 
was asked by the priests whether he regarded himself 
as the Messiah, and that the particular form of the 
question shaped itself freely. In Mt. and Lk. Jesus 
does not commit himself; Mt. 2664 reports only the 
brief Xd etras, ' Thou sayest so,’ Lk. 2270 his reason for 
not answering as well as his rejoinder, ' You say that 1 
am.’ On the meaning of Хр elmas see Thayer, /BL 
1340-49; Merx, Die vier kan, Ev. 2384. These gospels 
represent a tradition according to which Jesus main- 
tained his incognito before the priests as well as before 
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Pilate. The apparently earlier form of the narrative 
preserved in Lk. niakes no mention of false witnesses, 
blasphemy, a formal sentence to death, and personal 
indignities, but tells of two false charges brought against 
Jesus by the priests before Pilate —viz., his forbidding to 
give tribute to Caesar and his declaring that he himself 
is the Christ, an anointed king. Mk. has all the addi- 
tions of Mt. and, besides, takes the important step of 
changing Хр eiras into 'Eryó elw ‘I am.’ What took 
place in the pontifical residence to which Jesus had been 
carried was probably as little known to his disciples as 
to us. (See Brandt, 53 7; We. Skissen, 6 [1899] 
207; ср SIMON PETER, § 15.) At the time when 
these accounts were elaborated, ‘Son of Man, 
‘Christ,’ and ' Son of God’ had become synonymous, 
and ‘Son of God’ was understood as ‘God,’ so 
that the blasphemy of making oneself equal with God 
could be conceived of as a charge brought against 
Jesus. The 'Son of God’ in Mt. 27 4o is lacking in the 
parallel passage Mk. 1529 /, and the utterance is based 
on Mt. 266: (Mk. 1458), having no more historic value 
than these improbable testimonies. 

In utter amazement at the miracles that accompanied 
the death of Jesus, the centurion cried 
1 ti ‘Of a truth this is the Son of God’ (or 

EON “the соп of a. god |, Ni. 275, (МЕ 
1539) As there is no reason to suppose that the great 
darkness, the earthquake, the rending of the veil in the 
temple, and the rising of the dead from their tombs 
actually occurred [cp EARTHQUAKE, 8 2], the occasion 
for such an exclamation did not exist. Of these miracles 
Mk. mentions only the rending of the veil. Since the 
centurion could not have seen this, even if it happened, 
his astonishment is left without a cause. Hf Mk. had 
thought that the centurion became convinced of the 
divinity of Jesus by the fact that he died somewhat 
earlier than expected, uttering a loud cry, he would 
scarcely have introduced the statement as to the veil. 
Ву his tendency to shorten the accounts that he copied, 
he has here, as elsewhere, rendered his own incongruous. 
Both Mt. and Mk. no doubt thought of ‘Son of God’ 
ina Christian sense. While it is quite doubtful whether 
any of the evangelists found the loud cry significant, it 
is possible that a centurion accustomed to such sights 
saw in the relatively speedy release from suffering an 
evidence that this political criminal was indeed a 
righteous man (Lk. 2347), though Lk. thought of the 
miracles as occasioning this judgment. 

A critical study of the synoptic material leads inevit- 
ably to the conclusion that Jesus never called himself 


21. Centurion's 


22. Origin of 'the Son of God, and never was 
Ві addressed by that title. That he was 
title in Eg Tu et f 

Synoptics proclaimed as suc y voices from 
y ' heaven and hell is a notion consonant 


with the ideas of the time, but not of such a nature as to 
command belief at present. But this negative result 
raises a question concerning the origin of the term ‘Son 
of God.’ Sanday regards it as certain that it was applied 
to Jesus in r Thess. 110, ‘23 years after the ascension,’ 
and thinks it ‘easier and more critical’ to see in the 
expression a continuation of Jesus’ own teaching than 
to look for its explanation in other directions. But 
apart from the impossibility of proving that the epistle 
quoted was written ‘23 years after the ascension,’ by 
pointing to the Pauline literature Sanday has himself 
drawn the attention away from the line of direct trans- 
mission of the thoughts and words of Jesus. Itis indeed 
in Hellenistic circles that the title as we find it applied 
to Jesus is likely to have originated. There is a possi- 
bility (see § 6) that in some circles the intensified study 
of ‘ Messianic’ prophecies during the first century A.D. 
caused the term dar éZàká to be used as a title of the 
Messiah. Wernle (Anfänge uns. Kel. 295) goes too far 
when he asserts that no road leads from the OT and 
Rabbinism to the doctrine of the deity of Christ, as 
Sanday rightly maintains. In Hasmonzean psalms 
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‘gods’ and ‘sons of God’ are still synonyms and, in 
language tinged with apocalyptic imagery, the reigning 
kings are described both as ‘ gods ' and as ‘sons of God.’ 
In spite of practical monotheism, the belief in the exist- 
ence of gods as celestial princes or as demons continued, 
Such a phrase as ' sons of God' because sons of the resur- 
rection does not reflect a specifically Christian conscious- 
ness, but is likely to go back to ‘ Rabbinism,' showing its 
conception of the possibility of becoming a son of God in 
a metaphysical sense through a resurrection. ‘Tendencies 
in the direction indicated can be pointed out, and are 
natural enough, since the mental habits of the Aramaic- 
speaking Jew cannot have been so radically different from 
those of the Greek-speaking Jew. Nevertheless it shou'd 
be adniitted that we possess no direct evidence of the use 
of dar élihà as a Messianic title. Оп the other hand, 
the term vios eo was frequently met with in the Grieco- 
Roman world as a title of kings and a designation of 
heroes born of divine fathers or translated to be with 
the gods. The ideas associated with 6eós and vios бєй 
flowed into each other and had a metaphysical rather 
than an ethical significance. ‘The meaning gencrally 
given to the term in the empire would unconsciously 
colour the thought of Hellenistic Jews when they found 
it employed in the Greek version of their Scriptures in 
what they took to be predictions of the Messiah. The 
titles vids Geot, Ióptos, and Хотђр would certainly apply 
as well to the coming king of Israel as to the Roman 
Emperor. So far Jewish thought might certainly have 
gone, though it cannot be strictly proved that it went. 
It is not necessary to go outside the boundaries of 
Jewish thought, influenced by Greek speculation, for the 
ideas of an elevation into the sphere of divine life, 
through resurrection and ascension, the victory over 
demons knowing the secrets of another world, and even 
the birth of a hero without a human father, as Philo 
shows. In the present state of NT criticism it is not 
possible to date with accuracy the appearance of one or 
another of these ideas in Christian literature ; but it 
may, perhaps, safely be assumed that they had all 
found expression by the beginning of the second century. 

In Jn. ‘Son of God’ (о vids той Өєой) occurs ten times, 
23. Use of title n Ene wa prid Times. E in 

in Fourth (0 case of the Synoptists i will be 

convenient to give the details. 
Gospel. 


т. ‘Son of God': ro times. 


134: testimony of John. 1036: OT precedent. 
150: Nathanael's confession. 114: glorified through Lazarus. 
3 18 : belief in him. 1127: Martha's confession. 
525: dead hearing his voice. 197: making himself God’s equal. 
669: Peter's confession. 2031: purpose of hook. 

In 3 16 ‘the only begotten son’ occurs, and in 17 11 ‘thy son.’ 


2. ‘The Son 


3 17 35 36 520 21 22 215 23 26 6 40835 36 14 13 17 1. 

In 1 18 the true reading seems to be povoyerys 065, in 935 Tov 
уби тоў arðpwrov ; in 134 the text is uncertain, Syr. sin. cur. 
reading ‘the chosen one of God.’ 


14 times, 


It is important to observe that 6 vids той coU is used 
by John, Nathanael, Peter, Martha, and the evangelist 
himself, but rarely by Jesus, whilst о vids is as a rule 
employed by Jesus alone, In the ecclesiastical circles 
whose christology this gospel reflects, the longer form, 
usually in addition to 6 ҳротбѕ, was evidently used in 
public confessions of faith, and the shorter form had 
already come into vogue in theological discussions. 
To this evangelist ‘the Son’ was a divine being who 
had appeared in human shape. Ile was ‘a god’ 
(0cós 11), ‘ап only-begotten god’ (uovoyerns бєбѕ 
118) who had assumed human nature, had become 
flesh (114). He was the Logos of whom Philo had 
spoken as ‘the Son,’ the medium of creation and 
redemption. It was not blasphemy for him to claim а 
title felt to be equivalent to ‘God,’ for he had been 
sent from heaven, whilst in the Scriptures men who had 
only received oracles from heaven were called ‘gods’ 
(1033 /) And he called those happy whose faith 
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allowed them to say ' My Lord and my God !' without 
having scen the evidences of his resurrection (2029). 

It in no longer necessary to prove that the words put upon the 
lips of Jesus in this gospel cannot have been uttered by him. 
Even scholars generally distrustful of results that contravene 
ecclesiastical tradition are no longer willing to maintain the 
position of Schleiermacher and Neander, but freely admit ‘in 
this collection of sayings an element— possibly a somewhat 
considerable element —thal represents not so much what was 
actually spoken as enlargement and comment embodying the 
experience and reflection of the growing church’ (Sanday). 
The critical estimate gained by the investigations of Bretsch- 
neider, Strauss, Bruno Bauer, Schwegler, Baur, and Zeller was 
in the main so sound that it has been adopted, even after the 
severe Lesting by Bleek, Ewald, and Reuss, with modifications 
that do not essentially affect it, not only by Hilgenfeld, Keim, 
Volkmar, Holtzmann, Scholten, Thoma, Pfleiderer, and Albert 
Réville, but also by Schürer, Jülicher, and substantially Harnack, 
whose theory of authorship and interpolations does not render it 
usable as a source for the A of Jesus (Das Wesen des 
CAristenthums, p. 13 ET, p. 1 It is significant that the 
most recent investigators, Jean Mille Kreyenbühl, Schmiedel, 
and Gril agree in rejecting the Johannine authorship, the 
authenticity of the speeches, and the various partition-theories. 
That all parts of the book reveal the influence of the Philonian 
Logos-idea was never so fully demonstrated as by Réville and 
Grill; however mistaken his theory of authorship may be, 
Kreyenbühl has exhibited, even more clearly than Baur, the 
gnostic affinities of the gospel ; ; Schmiede! has shown convinc- 
ingly how essentially correct the interpretation of the external 
evidence by the Tübingen school was; and by setting Jn.'s 
central idea, the incarnation, against the background of Oriental 

speculation, Orill has not only. used the comparative method 
that henceforth must find a wider application in all biblical 
interpretation, but also revealed the legitimacy of that process 
of thought which led from the Fourth Gospel to the „уло: 


Nicenum. 
ae In the epistolary literature of the NT the 
' following facts are noticeable. 
‘Son of God’ occurs in rand 2 Jn. . +  em3times 
‘the Son’ occurs in тапа 2 Jn. . : TIN 


Neither occurs in— 

(а) Jas. Jude т Pet. з Jn. or (except in an allusion to the 
transfiguration) 2 Pet. 

(^) in Phil, Philem, 2 Thess. 1 Tim. 2 Tim. and Titus. 

In the remaining epistles the occurrences аге: 


т. * Son of God’ 


Rom. 1349510832932 5 : 5 k : = 7 times 
Gal. 116228446 . =4 y 
1 Cor. 19 2 Cor. 119 Eph, 413 Col. 113 1 Thess. 110 = 5 p 
Heb, 15 414 6673 1029 : : = 5 =5 y 
om the Son’ 
1 Cor. 15 28 > А B : = once 
Heb. 1283658728. = 5times 


The conception in the Johannine epistles i is the same as in the 
fourth gospel. Rom. 13 is especially important as showing 
the idea of divine sonship bused on the resurrection, Connected 
with this metaphysical sense of the term is the conception that 
men are not in themselves sons of God but may become such hy 
endowment with divine spirit, 55. _In Gal. 1 16 the mani- 
festation of the risen Son of God is described as an inner process. 

In Eph. and Col. which show the influence of the Logos 
speculation, the Son is the pre- "existent medium of creation ; the 
phrase ‘first-born of all creation,’ Col. 1 rs, should not be inter- 
preted so as to exclude puo (Sanday), since ‘he is before all 
things,' as z. 17 shows. The closest affinity to the fourth 
gospel is found in Heb., where ‘the Son’ is an essentially divine 
being, subordinate to the Most High, bnt higher than ‘the 
heavenly man’ of rCor.15. Schenkel finely observed the 
embarrassment the author felt at the thought of this being 
learning obedience or suffering ‘though he was a Son.’ The 
Alexandrian exegesis of chap. 1 shows with whal peculiar 
material the road from the OT was paved. 

The term does not oceur in Acts, and Sanday rightly 
decides against mais eo being interpreted as an 
equivalent. In Rev. 218 the Christ is called ‘Son of 
God.’ ‘The strangely composite christology of this book 
may be connected with its composite authorship and 
the transmission of its text. 

А careful examination of the gospels tends to produce 

: . the conviction that Jesus never assumed 
25. Histori- Копа God ei г. 

al signifi- the title ‘son of God ец лег to designate 

Nus of title himself as the expected king of Israel or 
* to intimate that his nature was unlike 


that of other men, but that he spoke of men in general 
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as ‘the sons of God’ and of God as their father, and 
also used the expression as a mark of distinction for 
those whose character resembled God's, who by their 
filial relation were freed from bondage to legal enact- 
ments concerning the cult, whose spirit and conduct 
established peace in the world, and who would be 
accounted worthy of a share in the resurreetion from the 
dead. From a modern point of view such an attitude 
no doubt appears ethically more valuable than the loftiest 
claim of kingship or of godhood. ‘The personality which 
historical criticism is able to discover behind the gospel 
records is uot onlv more real but more ideal than the 
portrait the evangelists produced. Nevertheless the 
bestowal upon Jesus of a title he did not claim and 
probably eould not have understood marked a step 
forward. When he was lifted up from earth aud made 
a god, he drew all men unto himself. For him they 
abandoned the gods of their fathers, and out of his ful- 
ness they all received some measure of grace and truth. 
It may be questioned whether without this deification it 
would have become historically possible for him to 
dispense his spiritual gifts through the ages. It was far 
easier for men outside of Jewry to look upon the bearer 
to them of such treasures of life as a god than as a mere 
man; and even Hellenistic Jews must translate his 
personality into the supernatural to derive from it such 
spiritual benefits as their education had prepared them 
to receive. There is an element of truth in Wernle’s 
keen observation that ‘christological dogma did not 
arise through a gradual inerease but, on the contrary, 
through Jewish aud anti-gnostic reduction of the 
popular faith’ (Anfinge, 295) It was after all the 
true humanity of the Son of God that bore off the 
victory at Nicaea. But it should not be denied that 
there had been a gradual growth into that well-balanced 
conception which, it would seem, was best adapted to 
guard the spiritual interestsinvolved. As the oecumenic 
ereeds were the corollaries of that conception of ‘the 
Son of God’ whois himself * God ' which cones distinctly 
to view in the fourth gospel, so this itself is the product of 
a long development of thought in Israel as wellas in 
Greece, and among the Aryans of India and Persia. 
The contribution of Jesus himself to this development 
was the indelible impression of his personality. His 
own thought was too grand in its simplicity for the 
world to appreciate. That it means more to be a child 
of God in the sense in whieh Jesus used the term 
than to be the Son defined by the Nicene creed, is a 
truth still hidden from many who are wise and prudent. 


The title has been discussed with more or less fulness in 
numerous commentaries, OT and NT theologies, critiques 
of the gospels, and lives of Jesus. Among the 
latter those of Strauss, Neander, Keim, Hase, 
Schenkel, Beyschlag, Weiss, and А. Réville 
should he mentioned. Fhe following works deal with various 
aspects of the question. Ilgen, * De notione tituli filii dei' in 
Paulus, Memorabilien, Т, 1795, pp. 119-198 ; Bertholdt, Christo- 
logia Judeorum, 18115 ; Colani, Jésus Christ et les croyances 
mussianiques de son temps, 1864; Wittichen, Die /dee Gottes 
als des laters, 1865 ; Vernes, Histoire des idées ne ssPamigues, 
1874 ; Drummond, The Jewish Messiah, 1877 ; Schenkel, article 
‘Sohn Goltes’ in Bibellexthon, 1875 ; Stanton, The Jewish and 
the Christian Messiah, 1886; W endt, Dre Lehre Jesu, 18903 
Baldensperger, Pas Se Ihstbewnsstsern Jesu, 1892; Briggs, 
The Messiah of the Gospels, 1807; Paul, lerstellungen von 
Messias, 1895 ; Brandt, Evangelische Geschichte, 1893; Thoma, 
Genesis des Johannes-Evangeliums, 1882; Pfleiderer, Urchris- 
tenthume, 1887; Jean Réville, Le Quatrième Evangile, 1901; 
Kreyenbühl, Das Evangelium der Wahrheit, 1900; Grill, 
Untersuchungen tiber die Entstehung d. vierten  Evangeliums, 
1902; Holzmann, Neutestamentliche Theologie, 1897 ; Schmie- 
del, Prot. Monatshefte, 1900, р. 1/ў:; Dalman, Die Wi orte Jesu, 
1898; Wrede, Das Messiasgeheimnis, 1901: Rose, ‘Fils de 
l'homme et fils de dieu’ in Revue biblique, 1900, pp. 169 f. ; 
Schmidt, Son of Man and Son of God in Modern Theology (in 
press); Stevens, Ze Teaching of Jesus, 1001. NUS 


26. Literature. 
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The expression ‘Son of Man’ (дея ddim) is in 
Hebrew literature a synonym of ‘man.’ Apart from 
Ezekiel and Daniel it seems to be used exclusively in 
poctie style. 

ben-dddim (TIN 3) in Nu. 5319 Is. 51 r2 562 Jer. 49 18 33 50 40 
5143 Ps.85 8018 1463 Job16 21 256858, probably also in the 

original of Ecclus. 17 30 Judith 3 16 Test. 12 Patr. 

1. Synonym Joseph 2; фея nds (eny 12 in Ps. l443. The 
of ‘man.’ meaning is rendered perfectly clear by 7$ (рек), 
čnð (enzy), or géber (493) occurring in the 

parallel stichoi. Such poetic expressions may be either sur- 
vivals of forms once in common use or later creations. When 
cognate languages offer no analogy, the latter is more probable. 
In this case, the strongly entrenched Aramaic usage (see $ 4) 15 


in favour of the former explanation. Collectives like DIN, win, 
122, INY are very old; and the designation of the individual of 
the species as DINE or LINZ, a man, 78273, an ox, (N33, 
a sheep or a goat, is likely to belong to the same early period. 

A still simpler phrase for ‘a man,’ akad kd-didim 
(вчи tnx), oceurs only in Judg. 167, where it seems to 

ттт а= 
have been preserved from an earlier form of the story in 
which Samson was not 'one of mankind' but a solar 
divinity. While Z (wn, originally also a collective, cp 
biser pM, сек зд) and 282 (aew) apparently tended to 
displace den-dddm and bath-dddm (or bath han-nádiim, 
Dan. 1117) and were supplemented by ddd and ёмоў in 
the sense of ‘man’ ‘the human being,’ der Aensch 
(frequently found in Ecclus.), the plurals бё dddm and 
éné if maintained themselves more strongly against the 
collectives both in the sense of ‘people’ ' Leu/e' and 
in that of ‘ mankind.’ 

The plurals occur thus: O38 ‘32 in Сеп.115 Dt.328 1S. 
Юто 25. ето Y K.839 Ezek.3lx4 Мїс.56 Тоеі1 т2 5.117 
1229 14221 r1 3120 3313 368 453 403 533 275 32 69 10 065 
8248 903 178152131 115 16 14512 Prov. 8431 1322 Eccl. 28 
310218119312; VUN 23 in Ps. 43 193 02 то Lam. 3 33 Ecclus. 
1615 3623 387 40r; DISD m3, ‘the women of the human 
race ' in Gen. 62, 

In Ezekiel the expression ‘son of man’ occurs some 
ninety times, always as the title by which the prophet is 
addressed by Vahwé. ‘The question 
naturally arises, why Ezekiel re- 
presented Yahwe as constantly employ- 
ing this term ; or, if its use was not due to conscious 
reflection, but to inspiration in a certain pathological 
condition, why this particular form of speech suggested 
itself with such frequency. 

Jerome regarded the term as expressive of the frailty of him 
who was honoured with divine visions and commissions, and 
most modern scholars have found in it an intimation of weakness 
and insignificance (Smend, Bertholet, Kraetzschmar, Toy). 

.Appel however, deems this explanation inadequate, 
examines the title in the light of the various passages in which 
it occurs, and comes to the conclusion that it was given to the 
Prophet by way of distinction to set him off from his fellowmen, 
.,. According to the theory of Maurice Vernes (Hist. des 
idées messianiques, 187 [1874]) ‘son of man’ is synonymous 
with ще Fiebig thinks that it may have been more 
natural to use the longer form in the vocative. Already in the 
Interpretation of the phrase in Ezekiel we meet with an 
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| 


emphatically low and an emphatically high estimate, a synthetic 
and an analytic judgment, an assumption that it is a title of 
office and an appeal to philology and literary criticism ; and there 
is an element of truth in ub contention. There can be no 
question as to the general identity of ‘son of man’ and ‘man,’ 
It is also quite evident that ‘son of man’ cannot have been used 
by man as a title of a prophet. He might be referred to as 
Aa-Rhozeh (mmm) ‘the seer,’ Ran-ndÓ? (g'am) ‘the speaker,’ 
ham-moreh (annon) ‘the oracle giver, i$ Ad-Clohine (рем 
с`лохл), ‘the man of God,’ but not simply as ‘the man.’ The 
ordinary designations, however, would not be so suitable in the 
mouth of God and angels. By them the prophet would be either 
called by name (Am. 82 Dan. 922 1011 /), or addressed as a 
representative of the human race. In the latter case, the fact 
that celestial beings hold converse only with their chosen ones 
would naturally make the expression suggestive, not merely of 
inferiority of race, but also of special privilege. Its use would 
consequently express the prophet's self-consciousness as well as 
his humility. Dan. 8 17 shows that in some circlesit was thought 
proper for the angelus interlocutor to address the prophets as 
‘human being’ (олм 12), when the name was not used. 

The employment of this phrase by Ezekiel seems, 
then, to have arisen from the double fecling of humility 
and elation expressed in Ps. 8. Much of the repetition 
may be due solely to literary habit, and some instances 
to later imitation (see SCYTHIANs, $ 5). 

The only apparent exception in Hebrew seems to be 
Talmud, Pal. Zu dai 65 b. 

'The passaze contains the following comment on Nu. 28 19 by 
Abbāhū (about 280 A.p.): ‘If a man says “I am a god," he 

lies ; (if he says) “ I am a son of man,” he will 
3. Doubtful in the end eae it; (if he says) “I ascend to 
meaning in heaven,” he may say it, but he cannot accom- 
Ta Anith 65b. plish it.' Ifthe text is sound, the interpretation 
. of Laible, Bacher, and Palman is no doubt 
essentially correct. Abbahi, who was often in conflict. with 
Christians, unquestionably refers to Jesus. Не is not likely to 
have had iu mind either Moses (Schwab) or the tower-builders 
(Rabbinic commentators, followed by Cohen in Lietzmann). 
Christians like Sason, who in their disputations with him svem 
to have used to some extent the Hebrew language, probably 
translated 6 vids той avOpwmou by бея а-ал, as, in modern 
times, Delitzsch. It is supposed that the indefinite Jen ādām 
was suggested by Nu. 23 19, and that the context was depended 
on to indicate the reference. The real difficulty, however, is to 
understand why Abbáhü should have regarded it as ап assump- 
tion on the part of Jesus to call himself ‘son of man,’ such as 
any man must in the end regret. lt is not a question of 
Messianic titles and prerogatives. The Messiah is not а god, 
in Jewish theology, and does not ascend to heaven, nor is it 
improper for him, or any other man, to call himself a son of 
man, дем дайт. The original may have read “1 am a man and 
І ascend to heaven,” mpwb np INI ом DIN 2. the words 
i2 manb imp being a misplaced gloss. Ара would, then, 
wittily allude to the self-designation of Jesus as a confession 
that he was not a god hut a man, while emphasising thereby 
the enormity of his claim, inferred from Jn. 14 24 and Асіѕ19. 

In Aramaic ‘son of man’ is used with great frequency 
as a synonym of ‘ man.’ 

1, Early inscriptions.—For the Assyrian and Persian periods 
we are wholly dependent npon inscriptions. These are often 

. dated and represent a widespread territory: 

4. Aramaic but they are for the most part very brief, and the 
usage. vocabulary is limited. 1: is of comparatively 
small significance that the term ‘son of man’ 
does not occur in them, since it is very seldom that any designa- 
tion of man is found. But it is important that among the few 
instances gyzy occurs three times as a plural or collective—viz. 
сох Dap aoe onp ‘before gods and man’ (Zenjirli, Panamu 
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stele, 7. 23, eighth. century), року [л ‘gods and men’ 
(Teima, sixth century CZS 2 no. 1134, Ё 20), VIL wyg "seven men’ 
(Kuyunjik, Oct. о8о, C/S 2 no. 17). 

2. Syriac. — Among the East Aramaic dialects (Syriac, 
Mandaic, Babylonian Talmudic) the expression is most common 
in Syriac. Even if the Pesh, of O'Y is essentially а Jewish 
work, it cannot, in view of text and canon, be earlier than the 
first century A.D., and probably does not antedate the oldest 
Christian productions by more than fifty years. ‘Fhe fact that 
tman’ is rendered ar мейі in the OT rather less frequently 
than the original Syraic literature would cause one to expect is 
therefore likely to be due to the translators clinging as closcly as 
possible to the Hebrew text, and not to any change in the 
common speech of Edessa. That лай originally was a collective 
and virtually a plural is abundantly evident from the preponder- 
ating usage. The fact that in a translation from one | into 


another the Bibl. Агат, 03x BP of Dan. 7 13 was rendered 
pees a23 [vx] in Syriae l shows that even the indefinite ssy 
gave the impression of being a collective. There are many in- 
stances, however, where the Syriac negy is used as a singular. 
That дала? originally denoted the individual of the species 
inan is perfectly clear from the collective meaning of esy and 
ihe prevalent usage. It is the ordinary, though not the only, 
Cesignation of man, the individual, and the emphatic ending к 
does not prevent it from meaning ‘a man’ as well as ‘the men.’ 
rex and рох 33 are both used for ‘one,’ ‘some one,’ ‘any one,’ 
‘jemand, ‘each.’ In the version made by Paul of ‘Fella in 618 
ben didnt is rendered by reh апаа dn Nu. 2819 Ezek. 
passim, Jer. 4918 40 40 etc. ; and by бей de-bar-ndsa in Jer. 
51 435, while балелі is reserved for éd» or ênðš. This does 
not show that reà с-н, which never occurs in Pesh., was a 
natural Syriae translation of Ze» addi, but only that. Paul of 
Vella, when he had already used Zar-dsià for ddim, availed 
himself of the form created as а Zerpniinus technicus of Christian 
theology (see $ 13) for a synonym. That he should do so is 
neither more nor less strange than that he should employ the 
similar phrase bre dé-bar-nasd. The same influence of the 
phrase constructed as a rendering of 6 vids той ардротою is seen 
in the NT where Pesh, uses brech deen asd even in Jn. 527 Heb. 
26 Kev. 1 13 1414, though the Greek has only vids акротою. 

ii Biblical ихе. dn Pesh. the Heb. бел ddãm ds rendered 
Par-ndsa everywhere except in Job Зав. Аата is the trans- 
lation of ada in Ex. 1313 3320 1 5.1520 15. 4413 Jer. 26 10 14 
Ezek. 1 3 1026 10814 282 9 Mal. 38 1 Ch. 291, of esos in Ps. 55 14 
6611005 1033 10415 Job 1514 254 828. Dut more frequently 
».nother word is chosen, such as rasa or bn "más or айка for 
бло; даат or б'пё паѓа or nasa for даалт. Wt is interesting 
10 observe that in Ecclus. the Heb. 7£ is rendered gara, 1424 
3116 362026; wasa, 97 55; P ne леха, lio. ае is rendered 
farnasd, 1121315410 11; Aad masa, 1517 ; and fol ssa, 16 т: 
é^ né adam is rendered лё ‘nasa, 1615 401. Similarly in 
the Aramaic portions of OT., 22s is rendered Zar-it$ü in 
Jan. 28; elsewhere és by was (Dan. 2 10), "gay (constr. plur. ; 
Ezra 4 11), долла (Dan. 310), ds (Dan. 55 etc); and ол 
with Ze ийа, Dan.2 38 521, or (sa, Dan. 429 [25]. 

Inthe NT the Arvangeliarium 21те, uses the indeterminate 
far wis exclusively as a rendering of агдротос in Mt. 89 196 
MESS Л Lk 78 182 Jn. 337 534 722 230 10 33 11 so 1621 (Ja. 
T 234 is not an exception as the construction demands fhe ém- 
phatic)i? даелі only for ó árðpwros in Mt. 44. 12 isa, Ё 
26244, 5 74 Mk. 227a, ^ Jn. 151720 1? 5; gadri in the sense of 
"husband, Mt. 195 10 (cp Mt. 1o. Lk. 2 зе Ја. 4 15 A) but also 
in Mt. 2672 as a synonym of беләи in 285745; and ras with 
the meaning ‘any one’ in Mt. 19 3 10 end. ‘The exact use of the 
emphatic is all the more remarkable as ga^7 so rarely occurs, 
and this rare occurrence is itself peculiar in view of the fact that 
Posh dégadra is the ordinary rendering of à piòs той ar- 
Opio mov. In the Curetonian Fragments, bao ads is used 
indiscriminately for àr8pomos and 6 àrépomos in Mt. 44 12 12 43 
15114, 2 1820 196 Lk. 925 Jn.327 534 722230, ^; eaded for б 
EvOpwros in Mt. 89 12352, ё 193510 Lk. 23447; ‘vas in Mt. 
15 20 for ‘one.’ In the Sinaitic MS дал is likewise 
used without discrimination for арӨротоѕ and ó drépwros in Mt. 
414 1212(?) 43 12 112,5 1820 196 Mk.836 4 109 Lk. 182 Jn. 
223327 534 122236 1033; рарї for 6 arOpwros, Mt. хо 1235 
191035 Mk.107 Lk. 44 645 78 Jn. 1150 1817; ба-ла, Jn. 
723, and ‘ads, Mt. 15 20, for ‘опе, jemand. In the Pesh. 
substantially the same condition prevails, as доле is used 
for drOpwros in Mt. 1212 196 Mk. 836 4 Lk.925 Ја. 327 534 
т 23a 1033 1621, even more frequently than for ó arðpwros as in 
Mt. 44 1243 15 118,7 18 20, and тё»? for ár&pomos іп Mt. 89 
lk. 78 Jn. 1 50 as well as for ó àr8pomos, Mt. 1235 19 5 10 Lk. 
44845 Jn. 1817 29 19 5, and "às has the sense of ‘some one’ in 
Mt d93 Ја. 2 25а. In Mt. 1613 ot агӨрето: is rendered ‘nasa 
by Pesh., Cur., and Sin., while the ^c. ier. has / 2 паўд. 
To show that wasi may he sing. and Aer наќ a gram- 
matical possibility, Driver quotes Joh 7 20 14 19 33 16, Pesh., as 
t precise formal parallels. Such passages as Ex.3114 Dr. 83 
ls. 5112 Job256 Eccles. 7 28 / are better examples of ‘їй? as 


1 Here and occasionally elsewhere in this article the Syriac 
lias been transliterated into Hebrew for the sake of simplicity. 

2 |ietzmann's statement (p. 83) that àr&pomós tis is rendered 
an Nesna in Lk. 52o is not correct. The Greek is агдроте, and 
the Ev. has gesag, as the vocative is regularly indicated by the 
emphatic. *Arðpwrós tes is rendered 97 розу, Lk. 2 r1. 
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sing., since in the three cases quoted it seems to be a collective 
(Job 7 20, Syr. ‘maker of the human race,’ Heb. DNS Эз; 
ary 
‘watcher of mankind,’ © тфу &рӨёрштш 1419, ‘hope of the 
human race, Heb. сх mpn; 3316, ‘ears of men,’ Heb. 
"EN, O arOpdrwv). The construction of collective nouns with 
sg. suffixes is very common. łn appearance the forms ‘@bdtch 
@andsé (maker of man), saóreA d andi (hope of man), and 
edel d'anāšā (the ear of the man) look very much like 274 
d'anásá (son of man); in reality there is а marked difference 
between them. While the former are perfectly clear and 
idiomatic expressions, the latter is artifictal, Vague, and am- 
biguous. lt may be translated either ‘son of the human race,’ 
or ‘son of the human being.” But it is no more apparent what 
it means to be ‘a son of the human race,’ in distinction from 
being a mere member of the human family (Za r-1a$3), than why 
à man's father should be ШЫ described as * the human 
being.’ The form can be explained by the exigencies of theo- 
logical thought (cp § 13), not by the laws of Aramaic speech. 


iv. Mandaic.—In Mandaic xyeysy 33 occurs, Сенга i. 207 22, 
in the sense of ‘man.’ Two plurals are found, NUNN ЭЗ and 
комом NID (formed as may, NANTNIN) The late form 
jeg, plur. As/ar Alalwase, 298, shows how completely the 
first part of the word was lost to consciousness. кезу, ‘a шап, 
‘апу one,’ occurs only in satus absolutus. But the most common 
expression for man’ is «333. Cp NO. Mand. Gram, 127, 148. 

v. Babylonian and Talmudic.—\n Babylonian Talmudic 
Nenz was likewise used, though not so frequently as м ух, for 
‘man.’ 


vi. Лаган dialect. — Among the W. Aramaic dialects(Judzan, 
Samaritan, Galilaan, Nabatzcan) this idiomatic expression seems 
to have been less common in the S. than in the N. It does 
indeed occur as early as 165 B.C. in Dan. 7 13. For here &¢-bar- 
ёнаў (кух 322) means ‘like a human being.’ Dalman thinks 
that this chapter has been translated from a Hebrew original 


which had £38 јр. Even if that were so, the translator would 
T d$ 


not have chosen бекун‹їЎ in preference to dar от, exclusively 
used by Onkelos, if, in the circles where he moved, ^az-iás and 
6a r-nàXi were not more commonly used. For the plural he uses 
né ónd$d, Dan. 2 38 521, or áànása, 243 4167/52532 78; єр 
Ezra 411. nã occurs only in the sense of ‘a man, 55 67 12 
Т 414 оло то: The oldest Targums, ascribed to Onkelos 
and Jonathan, are written in the same Jud:ean dialect. As 
сох ^3 does not occur at all іп Onkelos—/es adda being 
rendered дал-дал and only in 15.51 12 562 Jer. 48 18 33 50 40 
51 43, Mic. 56 for йем ddãm in Jonathan, it is possible that the 
distinctive word for man, the individual, да-не, was not in 
vogue, абу, ‘man, the male, and àud, ‘man, the race,’ 
being employed also to denote the member of the human family. 
The fact that wees $3 occurs with greater frequency both in 
Onkelos and Jonathan may then show that the plural survived 
longer than the singular for the same reasons as in Hebrew. 
But the influence of a more extensive cultivation’ of the ancient 
Hebrew tongue in Judiea, especially among those capable of 
acting as interpreters, should not be overlooked ; and it is quite 
likely that the common speech of the people was less affected by 
Hebraisms than the paraphrases would suggest. 


vit, Samarttan.—In the Samaritan version of the Pentateuch 


келд is found only in some manuscripts in Gen. 96 and Nu. 28 19. 
Since it occurs quite frequently in Markah (cp Fiebig, ту 77), it 
is safe to infer that here also the influence of the original upon 
the learned translators renders the version less trustworthy in 
this respect as a witness to Samaritan usage. 

уш. Galidean dialvct.—In regard to the Galilzan dialect we 
possess the simplest information, In the freedom of spontaneous 
utterance and repartee in the Palestinian Talmud the peculi- 
arities of popular speech have a better chance of revealing them- 
selves than in the translations, and the later Targums follow less 
closely the Hebrew than the earlier. But even when due weight 
is given to this fact, the extraordinary frequency of the idiom no 
doubt indicates a more extensive use on the part of the people 
of Galilee. Dalman is inclined to regard it as a comparatively 
late development under the influence of the Syriac, and thinks 
that a person in the first century A.D. using so strange an ex- 
pression as &ar-dsd then would not have been understood as 
speaking of ‘man.’ But Fiebig has shown that, not only did 
Hosa'ya, about 200, A.D., use моч Nenna for ‘a great man’ 
(Shékdlin 56) but Sime'on b. Yochai, about 130-160 A.D., used 
gang for ‘man,’ ‘der Mensch’ (Berach. 15), and possibly also 


Sime'on b. Gamaliel, his contemporary. if a certain saying has been 
preserved more accurately in Talm. Bab., Мейл 546, AENA 
205. The indifference to the emphatic state points to long usage 
even in the first part of the second century. , ltis extremely 
difficult to believe that only three generations earlier an expression 
that had taken such deep roots, and is found in the literary re- 
mains of all Aramaic а should not have been widely used 
in Galilee as an equivalent of zx or кезк in the sing., and it is 
quite incredible that so natural and idiomatic a designation of 
the individual of the human race should not have been under- 
stood as ‘inan,’ but taken to be an esoteric expression. Meso- 
potamia and N. Syria were old centres of Aramaic speech, and 
it is therefore natural that the old term to denote a member of 
the human family should have maintained itself most strongly 
there. Of nese ana there is apparently no trace in the 
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Galikean dialect. It does not even occur in Christian testimony 
which may represent this dialect. 

іх. The Nimrod legend in Bérestth rabba.—1t is quite un- 
necessary to resort to Babylonian mythology, as Fiebig is inclined 
lodo, foran explanationof emn 325 Nenna (Ber. rabba 88 p. 47); 
Abraham no doubt intended to lead Nimrod on from the worship 
of man to that of God, as he had from the worship of the elements 
to that of man; every man is a bearer of the breath of life, and 
no mysterious pregnant sense is demanded. 

x. Wabatean.—Of the Nahatzan nothing is known except 
through inscriptions. In these only рух in the sense of ‘one,’ 
“some one,’ ‘апу one’ occurs. No inference can be drawn con- 
cerning the existence of wyg or гулд. The use of this term in 
Aramaic has been treated with most comprehensiveness by 
Fiebig, with most Talmudic learning by Dalman, and with most 
insight by Wellhausen. — An essentially correct understanding 
of it lies at the basis of the theory developed by Eerdmans, 
Schmidt, Meyer, and Lietzmann (see $ зо). 


In the Babylonian myth concerning Adapa and the 
S. wind (Recueil de trav. 204) the hero is addressed as 
Zir amiluti (312). Hommel (Exp. T, 


5. Analogous May 1900, p. 341) translates this ex- 


шо к pression, ' spring of mankind,' explains 
Assyrian, : \ 
DEU it as ‘he from whose seed the whole of 
Ethiopic, and Конан м: ў : К 
| mankind is sprung,’ and compares it 
Arabic. 


with 0 viòs той avOpwrov. If this trans- 
lation were possible, the phrase would have nothing in 
common with the Greek term or its Aramaic original. 
But it elearly means ‘seed of men’; and as seru in 
2 R. 3648 is distinctly said to be a synonym of waru, 
‘son,’ sr ami/ufi is an exact equivalent of NEJN 93 
Whatever his relation to Ea, Adapa is a mortal man, 
not a god, and is to be punished for his presumption. 
The idea that he is the first man is precluded by 1611 
1216. [Cp PARADISE, $ 12.] 

Adapa's designation as par / ridu— son [2.e., citizen] of Iridu’ 
—(ср mar Batili, mar Barsip, mart Ning, mart mal Assur) 
shows that, like i and 43, warn was used to designate the 
member of a larger body. Delitzsch aptly compares sar 
ummani (pl), “ап artist’; mar ikkari, ‘a peasant'; mar 
ispart, ‘a weaver,’ with Heb. p'w*33a 33; mart nunt also 
means simply ‘fishes,’ and zar issuri, 5a bird.’ 

The Ethiopic Bible renders ‘son of man’ by гойд 50270, 
zv dà bi est, nd "and iéydn and seadda ийа 'émáfcyán. 
Of these terms «edd: sa’ is probably the most original. As 
si6'é is a collective and virtual plural, ерл? sd'£ exactly corre- 
sponds to мооку adda до ést=Alins viri is the equivalent 
of 33153 but, like қуда, 26757 is also used for ‘man,’ ‘der 
Mensch.” Our ignorance of the native mythology renders it 
impossible to decide whether in "буЛ дл унт = proles 
matris vivi, the reference to Eve is original, and the expression 
consequently of Jewish or Christian origin, or some other mother, 
human or divine, is intended. It is often used collectively for 
oi dvOpwrot, of viol ror àrÜpomov, 7х “з. JE dédá 'čguäľă 
"Emadhéyau, “son of the offspring of the mother of the living,’ is 
apparently a Christian term made substantially on the same 
pattern and for the same reason as мочат 753: 1: аб ex: 
clusively used for ó vids той арџбротоуи in the NT, and by 
reminiscence or interpretation found its way into passages having 
only vios av@pwmov such as Jn, 527 Heb. 26 Rev. 113 14 14 and 
also Ps. 8018 Dan. 7 r3 Ezek. 21 and thronghout the book, and 
Enoch 37-71 passim (see $ 7). B 

In the Arabic version ‘son of inan ' is most frequently rendered 


tónu‘?! Pnsini both in OT and NT. Sometimes jnn insàni 


occurs, 15. 5112, and in Ps. 146 3 ony 13 15 rendered dan? basart. 


In the NT 76447 даҳа»? occurs frequently (see 8 13). Pasar 
is a collective and plural, but used for *man,' the individual, as 
well as for ‘man,’ the race. 


Dan. 715 is the earliest passage in Aramaic literature 
where the term ‘son of man’ occurs. One ‘like a 
@ amos Ed being' (Par ends, wan 123) appears 
efore the Ancient of Days and rcccives 

the empire of the world. The Messianic interpretation of 
this passage meets us as early as in the first century A.D. 
in Enoch 37-71 (see $ 7) and 4 Ezra (sce $ 8). The 
evangelists apparently understood it as referring to the 
Messiah (cp especially Mt. 2664 Mk. 1462), and the 
natural impression of the Greek gospels is that Jesus 
himself shared this view. It consequently prevailed in 
the church. Through the influence of ‘Akiba, Joshua b. 
Levi, and Shemuel b. Nahman, it also gained the ascend- 
ancy in the synagogue, On critical grounds it has been 
accepted by a number of modern scholars.! Its strength 


1 Lengerke, Ewald, Knobel, Hilgenfeld, Bleek, S. Davidson, 
Riehm, Orelli, Dillmann, Behrmann, Jul. Boehmer. 
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lies in the faet that it recognises the presence m this 
passage of a well-known concrete personality. But it 
utterly fails to explain how the Messiah, once introduced, 
can have dropped so completely out of the author's 
thought, not only in the explanation of the vision where 
he is unceremoniously ignored, but also in the future 
deliverance with which Michael has much to do but 
the Messiah nothing. A non-Messianic interpretation 
appears already in Enoch 71 (see $ 8), where Enoch is 
evidently understood as being the ‘son of man’ of Daniel's 
vision. Ibn Ezra interpreted éar-éndS as referring to 
the people of Israel. In modern times this view has 
been maintained by many scholars! Vet a symbolic 
representation of ‘a more humane regime,’ ' e» Детей 
Aeitsideal' savours more of modern humanitarian ideas 
than of the concrete conceptions of Semitic antiquity. 

The present writer (/77 19, 1900) was led by these 
difficulties to regard the manlike being as an angel, and 
more particularly Michael, the guardian-angel of Israel. 
He pointed out that angels are constantly introduced as 
having the appearance of men ;? that the only angelic 
representative of Israel is Michael (‘your prince,’ povi, 
Dan. 1021 121); and that his coming with the clouds 
after the destruction of the beasts, in view of 4 Ezra 181 
Apoc. Elijah I42o 151, may show that the battle with 
cliaos-monsters had already been transferred from Yahwe 
to Michael. This view has been accepted by Porter 
(Hastings, DB 4 260), who also suggests the demonic 
character of the beasts. The objection that one would 
expect the heathen nations to be likewise represented by 
their angel princes is met partly by the traditional form 
of the appropriated Marduk myth, partly by a lingering 
respect for these angelic dignitaries who are the former 
gods of the nations, Chaos-monsters may be consumed 
by fire, but angels are not slain. That the one like a 
man is neither the Messiah nor a mere symbol of Israel 
has independently been argued by Grill ( Coersach. iber 
die Entst. des Vierten Evang. 50 ff. [1902]), who also 
thinks of Michael, but is inclined to look for a still higher 
being whose name is significantly withheld, like that of 
the numen of PENUEL (g.2.), at the same time a ‘most 
exalted personal intermediary between God and the 
world and a transcendant prototype of the God-pleasing 
humanity ultimately to be realised in the people of the 
Most High.’ The first part of this delinition suits 
Michael; whether he or any other angel was ever 
thought of as the ideal Israelite, is more doubtful. 

Volter (ZW TIT, 1902, p. 173 f.) has also abandoned 
the hitherto prevailing views and suggested that the 
celestial being is none else than the Mazdayasnian 
ойга vairiya, one of the Amesa spehtas who is a 
personification of the kingdom of heaven, But apart 
from the uncertainty as to the date of the Avestan docu- 
ments, Daniel's man-like being is a representative not 
of the heavenly kingdom, but of Israel, 

Another originally Aramaic book (so rightly Schiürer, 
Lévi, We.) in whieh the term 'son of man' occurs 

==; is Enoch 37-71. lt is known to us 

if pu S through an Ethiopic translation. 
That a Greek version even of this part of the Enoch 
literature once existed may be inferred from Tertullian 
(de cultu feminarum, 13); but whether the Ethiopic 
translation was made from it, is uncertain. «According 
to Bruce (in Laurence, Libri Jo Proph. Vers. 
Ethiop. 11 [1838]) ‘the Jews in Abyssinia admit 
it into their Canon; it is not, however, the Book of 
Enoch received amongst the Rabbins.’ Тһе first 
Ethiopic version may therefore have been made by a 
Jew from the Aramaic. This would account for a 


1 Hofmann, Hitzig, Wittichen, Colani, Kuenen, Straton, 
Keim, Vernes, Smend, Tov, Marti, Meinhold, Bevan, Réville, 
Dalman, Schürer, Gunkel, Wellhausen, Lietzmann, Charles, 
Prince, Driver, Curtis, Hahn. 

?43i:nw752, Dan.815; pow 33 mo32, Dan.10:6; yt 
cow, Dan.10:8; 99423, Dan.325; Оке) pw, Dan.92, cp 
10 5 1267. ; ójotov viov àrOporrov, Rev. 1H 14 [5ее $ 9], ‘like white 
men,' Enoch 87 2. 
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number of Aramaisms not so likely to pass through the 
medium of a Greek translation. See APOCALYPTIC, $ 30. 


That the text has suffered numerous interpolations is uni- 
versally admitted. A series of these were apparently taken from 
a lost Apocalypse of Noah, Already Laurence perceived some 
of them; Kóstlin (Т, Јал, 1856, p. 2407) recognised those 
that most cen have this origin, 54 1-55 2 60 65 1-69 25. 
Tidemann (74. 7, 1875, p. 261 77.) conjectured that 4I 3-9 43 44 
59 were drawn from the same source, апа Charles has adopted 
this view. Bruno Bauer (АЗ d. Gesch. 1402 [1841]) 
first called attention to the now generally recognised secondary 
Character of 70, 71, and suggested that the ‘Son of Man’ 
passages were interpolated, — Hilgenfeld (Jad. A pokalyptik, 
162 f. [1857]) presented the only natural interpretation of 
674-13 by which the Noachic interpolations are found to be 
later than 79 A.D., and the most probable explanation of 56 1 7f. 
which app: rently makes the orginal work later than Nero. 
His view that the book was essentially the work of a Gnostic 
Christian was accepted by many scholars. The objection that 
one would expect more distinctive Christian teaching was met 
in part by a reference to the Enochian masque, in part by 
үш upon the important Christian ideas found in the 
book. Drummond, however, showed ina convincing manner, 
that the Messianic passages were out of harmony both with 
the title and with the contents in each figurative address, and 
that their removal rendered the discourses far more intelli; gible 
(The Jewish Messiah, p. 48 A: [18-7]). This argument 
was further elaborated by Pfleiderer (UrcArzst., 312 ff. (1887). 
A similar view was independently presented by Bousset (Jesu 
Predigt, von (1892]) But Drummond's theory failed to explain 
how any man could have written chap. 71 either before or after 
these interpolations were made, and also why a Christian in- 
terpolator should not have used the title và брі 
'eniühéyán exclusively as it is in the ХТ, 711-16 сап be 
accounted for only on the assumption that the text preceding it 
somewhere made an allusion to a man who has righteousness, 
yet in such a manner as to render it possible to regard Enoch 
as the man intended, This precludes the possibility of any 
passage containing the peculiar Christian phrase ‘son of the 
offspring of the mother of the living’ (0527 9 14 6311 6926 / 70 1) 
having been a part of the text to which 71 1-16 was added. I+ 
15 among the passages in which ‘son of man’ is rendered eed 
T (46 2/f. 48 2 60 10) or se. Лееб (62 5 629 e, д) that such an 
allusion must be sought. In 60:othe ДОГ of the Noachian frag- 
ments used Za r-idsd or ben-dadiim precisely as it is used in Ezek. 

He is difficult to think through chap. 46 in the Aramaic without 
obtaining the impression that the Е thiopic i ^ a direct translation 
ofthe original. ‘I saw one like a шап; asked in regard to 
that man $t ‘he answered : this is the man oe has righteous- 
ness ;' ‘rhis man whom thou hast seen will arouse the kings.’ 
The use of the demonstrative (ул млд) is evidently in good 
order. On the theory of a translation from the Greek, the 
present writer and subsequently Charles pointed out the use of 
the demonstrative for the missing article in the Ethiopic, per- 
mitting the assumption that the СЕЕ had everywhere simply 
9 vios той àrÓpomov, Hur Flemming (in Lietzmann, 7/747) 
has rightly called attention to the fact that in the NT сели 
“eu mile "éntahéyau is never preceded by a demonstrative, 
m uda sab'é is as admirable a reading of бажа in 42 ff. as 
in 6010. Even in 45 2, ‘iu that hour REN man was named (Ze., 
‘called ") before (Aramaic for ! by’) the Lord of Spirits, the use 
is natural, The scene in 46 is reminiscent of Dan. T. As 
Daniel's manlike being was not mentioned by name, he might 
be an angel like Michacl, а translated hero like Enoch, a true 
descendant of David snatched up to heaven and preserved for 
the day of his appearance, or a Christiuntsed pre- existent 
Messiah, The present description no doubt suggests to us the 
Messiah ; but it is quite possible that in an earlier form of it 
the man who walked with God, revealed hidden secrets and 
achieved victories, pointed as clearly to Enoch, the vision being 
(rightly or wrongly) ascribed, like others in the book, to Noah. 
That тод be'e. S, if original, could be used in the same sense 
as тей sabe is ev ident from TE a4 which refers back 1o 46 2. 
ln 695$ all Мз except the oldest read ze. Ge estth, ‘son of 
woman’; in 6929 the oldest manuscript has the same form. 
This shows that Christian copyists tampered with the text from 
the logical motives, the dogmatic interest being here the same 
as that which crowded bre dřyabrā (q72;3 гд) о of use. 
These MSS themselves. arc probably Christian interpok itions, 
as is, undoubtedly, 7117 (ер Schmidt, art, ‘Enoch’ in Jewish 
Eney. ; Son of Man, ch. т; -4/ 74. 7). 


In the original discourses the term consequently 
never seems to have occurred. It is found in one of 
the Noachic interpolations in the sense of *man'as a 
rendering of Par-zdXi. Jn 462 f, and 182 which may 
have belonged to the same early stratum of insertions, 
it has no other meaning. At these points Christian 
interpolations appear to have attached themselves. 
Where in the rest of the book these are most manifest, 
the distinctive NT title is employed. 

In the Apocalypse of HEzral33 / the seer beholds 
one like a man (guasi similitudinem. hominis) coming 
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out of the sea (de corde maris) with the clouds of 
8. 4 Ezra 135 ff heaven, refers to him again as that 
man (2Ze komo) and simply ‘the man 
(лото), and receives the interpretation that this is the 
man through whom the Most High will redeem creation. 
We do not possess the original; but the extant versions 
(Lat., Syr, Eth., Arm.) all seem to come from the 
lost Greek translation. As the author evidently has 
Dan.713 in mind, the original probably had Ben-endt 
and éar-nd Si which may have been rendered correctly 
dvd pwmos and o á»Üpemos in the Greek. ‘The con- 
nection shows that there can be no question of ' тап’ 
or ‘the man’ being a title Though the term 
‘Messiah’ is not mentioned, there can be little doubt 
that the Messiah is intended. Retouching by Christian 
hands may be observed in all the versions. But the 
book, written in the reign of Domitian, probably 
shows the most transcendental conception of the 
Messiah found in Jewish thought. All the more 
significant is it that the final judgment is not one of 
his functions. In 61 the true text is preserved by Lat., 
Arm., ‘through a man’ being a Christian addition in 
Syr. Eth. Ar., as Hilgenfeld has shown (Messias Jud. 
54%. ). 

Vhe Christian parts of the Apocalypse of John contain 
two passages, 113 and 1414, where the phrase биоо» 
viò dv@pwrov ‘like a son of man’ 
occurs. It is the exact equivalent of 
ké-bar-énd§ and the author no doubt bad in mind Dan. 
таз. In the first place it is unquestionably the celestial 
glory of Jesus that is described with colours largely 
borrowed by lzekiel. As 1415 introduces ‘another 
angel, the impression is that the manlike being of 
11:4 is also an angel. That this angel has a crown 
upon his head does not show that he is the Messiah. 
The angel of Sardis (311), the celestial presbyters ( 14 to), 
the angel represented as a white horse (62), and the 
horse-like locusts (97), also wear crowns, and the angels 
are the harvesters in МЕ. 1841. И is of utmost 
importance that this work, written substantially at the 
close of the first century (APOCALYPSE, 8 35, col. 207), 
though with later additions, knows nothing about the 
title o vids той dvÜporrov. 

Vhe term 6 vids той avÜpwmov is not found in any of 
the fourteen epistles ascribed to Paul; in 1 or 2 Pet., 
10. NT Epistles. 12 p 3 Jn., | ог Jude. us 

abseuce in this entire literature re- 
presenting different lands, periods, and tendencies of 
thought can scarcely be accidental. It may not prove 
that all the authors were unacquainted with the term. 
As it is used in the Fourth Gospel, the reason for its 
non-occurrence in 1, 2, 3 Jn. may be that there was no 
occasion for using it. On the other hand, if Jude had 
found it everywhere in his copy of Enoch as a Messianic 
title, and known of it as the self-designation of Jesus, he 
is quite likely to have referred to it. In Heb. 26, 
Ps. 85-7 is quoted as referring to Jesus. The author 
sets forth the inferiority of a revelation indicated through 
augels, and argues from the Psalm that the world to 
conie was to be subject not to angels but to one 
who had been made for a little while lower than the 
angels (©). The same reference of the passage 
to Jesus is seen іп І Сог. 1527. Heb. 29 clearly 
indieates the underlying question : Of whom does the 
prophet speak, of man in general, or of some particular 
man? ‘The answer was found in c. 6. Не spoke of 
one who had been made for a little while (Bpaxr ri) 
lower than the angels to be afterwards made ruler of all 
things. This could only apply to Jesus. The author 
of І Сог. 1545 f. designates the Christ as 6 €oxarTos 
"Адан, 6 detirepos d»Opwmos, ӧ üvÜpwmos £i ovpavod. 
Thus he evidently strives to express the ideal, supernal 
humanity of Jesus. Yet it never seems to have occurred 
to him to use for this purpose the common synoptic 
title, nor the mere term 6 d»üporros, or an equivalent, 
without a modifying adjective or adverbial expression. 
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"The most natural explanation is certainly that it was 
not known to him. 


As an alternative the possibility was suggested in JBZ 1535 
that lie may have regarded it as an inadequate characterisation 
of that heavenly man who was no longer to be known according 
то the flesh ; but such disregard was deemed incompatible with 
a knowledge on his part of this as the one Messianic title used 
by Jesus.  Schmiedel (Prot, Monatsch. 1898, pp. 260 fj, 
1901, pp. 342,7.) thinks that he may have hesitated to present 
to Greek readers a term which, unlike the Jews, they would not 
have understood as a synonym of ‘man’ but literally as ‘the 
son of the man.' Such considerations do not seem to have 
influenced the earliest translators (cp $ 36); if they were 
seriously entertained by himself, it is difficult to see how he 
could have allowed the objectionable phrase to run its course 
wherever the evangelical tradition went without an explanation. 

Apart from the gospels, Acts756 is the only passage 
in NT where 6 vids той ávÜpoTov occurs. Whether 

- , it comes from the .\uthor to Theophilus 
11. Acts] 56. E. ol 
or represents a real utterance of Stephen 
[see SrEPHEN, 8 7], it shows that there were some 
Christians who did not reverently shrink from the use 
of what in the gospels is the exclusive self-designation 
of Jesus, nor hesitate to employ it lest it be misunder- 
stood by Greek-speaking people. The author manifestly 
takes for granted that the excited populace must recog- 
nise in the phrase a designation of Jesus and not 
merely a Messianic title. What is deemed blasphemy 
is not that he claims to see the Messiah on the right 
hand of God, for that is his place, but that he claims to 
behold the murdered Jesus in the Messiah's place. 
If the statement is historical, Stephen may have said 
in Aramaic: '1 see Per-azdX£, Ze., ‘a man,’ or ‘the 
man,’ intending to continue his sentenee, or referring 
to the righteous man with whose death he had just 
eharged the people. But it may be a free imitation of 
EKR 22069: 

The term 0 vids той áv0pómov occurs in the gospels 
eighty-one times—viz. , thirty times in 
Mt., fourteen in Mk., twenty-tive in 
Lk., and twelve in Jn. 

The references are as follows :— Mt. 820961023 11 19 128 32 40 
133741 161327 / 1791222 1928 201828 2427 30a2373944 
253r 26224404564; Mk. 21028 $3138 991231 103345 13 26 
1121224162; Lk.524 0522 734 922264458 1130 1281040 
17 2224 2630 15£3t 1? 10 2127 36 2222 4869 247; Jn. 151 313, 
(5 27) 027 5362 828 9 35 1223 344 б 13 31. 

МЕ 18и (=k 19:0), 25:3 and Lk. 9s6 (21 
1910) TR are rightly obelised by critical editors. The 
sixty-nine Synoptic passages clearly do not represent âs 
many distinct utterances. By removing the most 
obvious parallels, Holsten and Oort leave forty-two, 
Mangold and Driver forty. In any such arrangement 
there is much exercise of subjective judgment, since 
passages in the different gospels that are not absolutely 
alike are regarded as identical, while exact parallels in 
the same gospel may or may not be considered as 
duplicates. As it is of some importance to know which 
of these oceur in all three, in two, or only in one of the 
gospels, the following arrangement may be made for 
convenience’ sake, involving no judgment as to the 
number of times, or separate occasions, when the 
evangelists considered Jesus as having used the ex- 


12. Occurrences 
in the Gospels. 


pression. Eight in Mt., Mk., and Lk. : 
т. Mt. 96 SEEMS TO : Lk. 524 
2 5, 19389 2 a 28 : n ОО: 
ib р 1627 E » 938 . a 025. 
4: p di 22€ С ОЗТ a Ke 
Se зу 2018 2 3: 1033 7 эз: 13:31 
6. ,, 24306 А » 1826 : 12127 
7 зк 20/24 © publier : {у ООО? 
8. 4, 2064 7 5» 1462 : уу 22597 
Five in Mt. and Mk. : 
9. Mt. 179 Mk. 99 12. Mt. 265242 Mk. 14214, 
tO, 5; Lire п 912 135 yy) 92045 » 1441. 
пт, 2028 ›› 1045. : 
Eight in Mt. and Lk. : 
14. Mt. 820 Lk. 958 18. Mt. 2127 Lk. 17 24. 
15. ,, 1119 ”* 734 |1. +, 2437 » 1726. 
20205 1232 » l310a | 20. ,, 2439 olo: 
ал, 1240 5» 139 21. p 2144 эт 12469: 
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One in Mk. and Lk. : 


22. Mk. 831 А 7 Lk. 9 22. 
Nine in Mt. alone: 
23. Mt. 1023 28. Mt. 19 28. 
24. бу 1537 ee Los 74 3oa. 
25 з; Laat 5% Gy 22 SIs 
26. ,, 1013 SIN S 
27 у PTS 
Eight in Lk. alone : 
32. Lk. G22 | 35. Lk. 19 то. 
33. » 128 37 » 2136. 
Reon a 11:22 38. 74, 22:48. 
35. » 188 39. 5, 247. 


The earliest Aramaic translation of the Gospels, the Sinaitic 
Syriac, renders ó vios той арбротоу by brek dérabrá (хл 
: 9 in Mk. 838 Lk. 7 34 and Jn. 1331; i 
13. Renderings hare and C 23 DB ы È ee 
in the Ancient in all other extant passages ‘тей «нб 
Versions.  (xyin7 пул) seems to have been used.! 

The Curetonian fragments have w23;3 4923 
in Lk. 7 34 9 26 22 48, elsewhere Күл sit. In the Avange- 
liarium Hierosolymitanum the phrase is rendered 3334 пез 
in Mt.96 1232 1613 1791222 1928 24273043739 Lk. 524 
6522 9581130 1248102 IN 10 247 Jn. 313% 627 5362 drs, S28 
133r: ygan m3 (фей dé-bar-nadsa) in Mt, 2430644 25 31 
26224254564 МЕ. 210831 38 93r 1033 Lk. 212736 2222 Jn. 
151 1223 34 2s. 

Only in the Pesh. is ó vids той &vOpomov uniformly 
rendered Z'reà dé-»à*d. Driver's statement (Hastings, 
DB 4 582) that in the Sin., Curet., and Pesh. the term is 
always represented by Z're£ dé-445t is incorreet. The 
occurence of Z're£ dé-eaóráà in Lk. 7 34 (Sin., Cur. ), Mk. 
838 (Sin., Ev.) and the identical 1956 (Cur.), Lk. 
2248 (Cur.) and Jn.1331 (Sin., Ev.) is not without its 
importance. It suggests that in the case of some say- 
ings brek dé-gabrá had so established itself in common 
usage that even translators who, for dogmatic reasons, 
preferred brek а-на were influenced by it. It is 
evident that brel de-bar-ndSd is a creation of Christian 
theology designed to avoid misconstruetion of ё'гей 
désabrd. Originally the latter was no doubt intended 
to mean simply ius hominis ; but the root idea ( /ius 
viri) could not fail to be embarrassing to the dogma 
that Jesus was not the son of a man. Its use by Paul 
of Tella (see $ 4) shows that the substitute was not un- 
known among the Christians of Mesopotamia, Cureton 
explained that his translator ‘was not accurately ac- 
quainted with the Greek language, and therefore trans- 
lated eo. filius viri not Aominis' (Remains, p. lii). 
But the Greek phrase, which is everywhere the same, 
could not have troubled him, and he knew his own 
language. If, in some places, he used what he must 
have regarded as а synonym, the reason is probably to 
be looked for in tradition. 

It is significant that brek їйї never occurs in the 
Palestinian lectionary, and that in Mt. and Lk. brek dè- 
Sani maintained itself everywhere except in Mt. 24-26 
and Lk. 21-22. So completely has the consciousness of 
the element ‘son’ in Son of Man disappeared that ‘son 
of the son of man’ meant only ‘son of man.’ Possibly 
the introduction of the new phrase in the synoptie 
apocalypse (see $ 41) and in certain typical savings is 
reminiscent of an earlier Aramaie version having only 
bar-ndsi, The Edessene translators could not render 
the Greek phrase by ^ar-z4Xt since this would have taken 
no account of the articles. As the idea was new, no ex- 
taut expression could be used, and any term would be 
open to misapprehension. The form apparently first 
chosen, d'vek dé-gabrd, might be understood as the son 
of some particular man, but gaézi had the advantage of 
being a singular. In the end the objection that it might 
be taken to imply that Jesus had a human father proved 
more serious, and the phrase seems gradually to have been 
crowded out of use until the officially recognised version 
had no other form than дей dé-4àXi. ‘Son of the 
human being,' might be interpreted 'son of Mary.' 


1м хл Naab, Lk. 22 48, is either a scribal error or xwyx 7 15 a 
later addition ; кзз, Jn. 6 27, was no doubt preceded by чз. 
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The earliest Arabic version was probably made from some 
Aramaic translation. It is not likely, however, that this was 
the Peshita, as it would then undoubtedly render breh dë-nasā 
everywhere with the same phrase. But in Mt. 96 16 13 Lk. 9 58 
1724 26 19 ro Jn. 151 313 7. 6 27 53 62 8 28 it uses the term zónu 7 
£a sarr, while elsewhere the rendering is гла '/ iusáné. Basaru 
is a collective, but is frequently used as a sg., and г2ми' basari 
is not improbably a rendering of /'reA de-gaóraá. 

The Ethiopic everywhere translates the Greek term wãidă 
"eguátà ‘emiheydu, never expressing the article by а demon- 
strative zéeA or сенй. With the same uniformity the 
Latin versions render it Alius hominis. 

On the relation of Marcion and other Gnosties 
io the Synoptic title sce $ 43 /. It cannot safely be 

аре Maintained that it was unknown to all 

14. Patristic à à 5 

and medizval ?Í the ‘apostolic fathers. 
: ; The most natural interpretation of Barn. 
interpretation. 210 is that the author alludes to it when, 
having found in an interpolated text of Ex. 17 14 a reference to 
the son of God, he declares that Jesus is prefigured in it ‘not as 
son of man, but as son of God.’ The inference may be drawn 
that about 130 д.р. the title was known in some circles and 
understood as designating the human nature assumed by the 
Son of God. In a later addition to the Ignatian epistle to the 
Ffphesrans 202 the title is found (те vig av6pw7ov), apparently 
interpreted as referring to Jesus’ descent from David. Justin 
(Dial, тоо) explained the title as referring to Jesus’ descent 
through Mary from David, Jacob, Isaac, and Abraham. 
Irenaeus (//aer, 3 19) understood it to denote that Jesus was the 
son of Mary ‘qua et ipsa erat homo,’ and Tertullian strongly 
argued the impossibility of any other interpretation (adv. Marc. 
410). Origen, on the contrary, regarded it as unnecessary to 
seek for a particular human being, since the expression simply 
meant ‘man’ and was chosen by Jesus from pedagogic motives, 
as when God is represented as a man (Migne, 1315 37). 

Even in Greek the member of a body was sometimes indicated 
hy vids, as in vi. тўс yepovatas, vi. THS тбАєшс̧, vi. ToU Sypov, 
vt. ‘Adpodioréwy (cp Veissmann, Arbelstucdien, 1 166), and vios 
avOpumov was frequently found in parallelism with drðpwros in 
the LXX. So profound a student of these versions as Origen 
may therefore have rightly understood the idiom. 

Theodoret introduces the [Iebrew and Aramaic usage 
to account for certain phrases compounded with vids or 
Ovyarnp іп  ; he may have applied the same principle 
to this case. Chrysostom certainly regards the term 
as simply designating ‘man’ in Jn. 527 ( Migne, 59 223). 
That scems also substantially to have been the view of 
Augustine (Contra Arian, 18) 1t is possible that 
Cyprian's comparison of Mt. 1232 with т М. 225, and 
inference that the church cannot forgive sins against 
God, indieates that he understood ///ws hominis to 
designate 'man' in a generic sense in some passages, 
as Lietzmann has suggested (p. 80). Jerome was not 
prevented by his knowledge of Hebrew from identifying 
‘the human being’ as the virgin Mary (Com. in Ps. 
85); and this continued to be a common interpretation. 
Euthymius Zigabenus (about r100 A.D.) explains that 
&vOpwmros may mean yuv7 as well as ауур ( Migne, 129 293), 
and Alexander of Jumege (d. 1209) only regrets the 
difficulty of rendering in French a title which is identical 
so far as the meaning is concerned, but not gram- 
matically, with ///4s virginis. In the first German 
translation it was indeed translated + dex maid (Codex 
Teplensis and three earliest editions), and the Romance 
version of the Waldenses had 2/5 de la vergene. Nicolaus 
de Lyra understood Mt. 128 to affirm that blasphemy 
against Christ's humanity is not as unpardonable as 
that against his divinity, and Mt. 1613 to be a con- 
fession on his part of the humble fact of his humanity 
while his disciples understand it of his divinity (Biblia 
Sacra, 1588, vol. ii.) A curious comment on ‘men' 
in Mt. 1613 is ‘homines sunt qui de filio hominis 
loquuntur, Dii enim qui deitatem intelligunt.' 

With the renaissance of learning, the first attempts at 
a philological explanation appeared. — Génébrord, a 
15. Resort noted Hebraist, commenting on Mt. 1232, 

io He declared that ‘son of man’ meant simply 
Hebrew 11 ‘man’ and, returning to Cyprian’s sug- 

gestion, saw in Eli's words (1 5.925) ап 
expression of the same sentiment. Sins against men 
may be pardoned, but not sins against God (De 
S. Trinitate, 1569) Flaeius Шугісиѕ defined //Ти$ 


1 Génébrord, Flaccus, Beza, Grotius. 
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hominis as unus quispiam homo (Clavis, sub voce 
'filius'). Beza regarded the expression as a Hebrew 
phrase for man, and suggested the Hebrews' custom of 
speaking of themselves in the third person, but also called 
attention to the faet that in the gospels no one except 
Jesus does so. It is the merit of Grotius to have first 
recognised that in Mt.128 the conclusion must be, 
‘ Therefore man is lord also of the sabbath.’ 

Pointing to Mk. 2 28 as exhibiting the more original connection 
he conclusively showed that the argument would have no 
cogency if the Son of man were interpreted as the Messiah, and 
could not have been understood, since at the time Jesus had 
neither declared himself to be the Messiah nor been willing to 
have his disciples proclaim him as such. In regard to Mt. 12 32 
he came to the same conclusion as Génébrord ; but he refrained 


from attempting an explanation of any other passages on the 
same principle (Crit. Sac. 6 445 /). 


The discovery that upon two occasions Jesus spoke, 
not of himself, but of man in general, when employing 
this phrase, naturally seemed less important than the 

: conjecture that he constantly used ‘th 
16. Substitute yt" А Pi heu 
man,’ in the sense of ‘this man,’ for 

for personal h 1 The 1 Я 

ronoun ?! the personal pronoun. e latter was 

р + maintained by Coecejus (Schol. in Mt. 
820), and found its way into the first life of Jesus by 
Hess (1160 261 269) Bolten's criticism was important 
because through it a third passage (Mt. 96) was added to 
the two of Grotius, and the Aramaic terni éar-ndSa was 
brought into the discussion (Der Bericht d. Matth. 1792). 

He called attention to the Syriac use of 2'reA de-nāšā with no 
more force than that of an indefinite pronoun, found it strange 
that the Greek translator should have failed to take note of this 
Агатаіѕт, and boldly maintained that in Mt. 2427 Jesus said. 
‘So will be the appearance of some one,’ meaning by ‘some one’ 
himself, In regard toall passages except Mt. 9612 в Paulus 
returned to the opinion of Coccejus (‘hic homo pro ego’), pointed 
out the importance of Jn. 1234, and suggested a later misap- 
prehension under the influence of Dan.713 (лее. Hdbuch, 
1 465 500 2217). Kuinoel accepted the interpretation given by 
Grotius of Mt. 128 and, in spite of the well-founded warning of 
Eichhorn (Ady. Bibl. 524 [1794]), followed Beza and Bolton in 
Mt. 10 23 (Com. 295, 337 [1823]. Тһе impossibility of the latter 
explanation led Fritzsche, who in general agreed with Paulus, 
to the view that Mt. 1023 and other passages were later additions 
(Com. in ec. Matth. 320). The theory which assumed that Jesus 
habitually used an indefinite pronoun or a phrase like ‘the man,’ 
accompanied by a gesture indicating himself, was too artificial to 
command respect, and in the general reaction against the 
rationalistic school, the real achievements of these earlier scholars 
were conipletely forgotten. 

When Herder (Chr. Schriften, ii. [1796] 54) explained 
the term as designating the ideal humanity of Jesus, he 

9 gave a new form to the idea that it was 
17. Ideal man? intended to teach the human nature of 
the Christ. But in this modernisation the contrast 
with the divine nature of the Christ was lost, and an 
emphatically high conception was the result. "Through 
Schleiermacher ( £z. 479 7) and Neander (Leben Jesu, 
129 7.) this view gained a wide recognition. 

It was adopted among others by Bóhme, Olshausen, Lutz, 
Reuss, and Luthardt, has more recently been defended by West- 
cott and Stanton, and influenced Weisse, Holtzmann, ВеуѕсШар, 
Hase, Keim, Mangold, Usteri, and Brückner. 

Hofmann (Schriftbeweis, 1.953) could find in the 
phrase no allusion to an ideal of humanity, but regarded 
it as substantially synonymous with 
‘he that cometh,’ о épxóuevos, con- 
taining no indication of character. Cremer ( Wörter- 
buch), 846 f.) similarly saw in it a reference to the 
man promised in the protevangel, Gen. 315. 

Already Scholten (Specimen, 1809) interpreted the 
term as a title of the Messiah, the heavenly king 
destined to reign as man over men. 
- . Strauss (Leben Jesu, 463 [18 ) expressed 
Messianic 18055 (eden Jesu, 463 [1835]) exp 

title? the opinion that the son of man was one 

of the current Messianic titles. V. Cölln 

(Bibl. Th. 216[1836]) agreed with him. Ewald (Gesch. 
Christus’, 202[1855]) pointed to Dan. and En. 37 -7 1, which 
he regarded as the oldest part of the book, as evidence. 
Renan (Vie de Jésus, 131 f. [1863]) maintained that in 


18. Coming man? 


19. Current 


1 Coccejus, Hess, Bolten, Paulus, Fritzsche. 
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certain schools it was a title of the Messiah as judge of | 


the world and king of the age to come.  Beyschlag 
(Christologie, 9 ff. [1866]) held that it was a Messianic 
title in Dan. 713 En. 462 7 and all passages in the 
gospels, and that Jesus chose this particular title both 
to express his consciousness of being a man and his 
knowledge of the fact that he was the ideal, absolute, 
and heavenly man. Baldensperger (Selbstbewussisein 
Jesu, 169 f. [1892]) likewise affirmed that the phrase 
was used before the time of Jesus as a Messianic title 
and was adopted by him as such, not, however, before 
the episode at Caesarea Philippi, the earlier passages 
having been displaced. 

That Jesus employed the term to express his own 
peculiar Messianic consciousness has been the conviction 
of many scholars. But there has been 
much difference of opinion as to his 
reason for selecting it, and in regard to 
its origin. While some investigators 
endeavoured to discover its meaning by 
an analysis of all passages, and by connecting the various 
predicates with the idea of man, others discerned in it 
only a designation of office without immediate connection 
with the root idea, and in the predicates saw synthetic 
judgments. The majority of critics found its origin in 
Dan. 713. Others, however, thought of Ezek., Ps. 8 or 
En. 46, while a few regarded it as an absolutely new 
creation of Jesus. One source was deemed sufficient by 
some students ; by others the conception was looked upon 
as the result of various combinations. As to the motive 
for its employment, there were those who thought that 
it was chosen openly to proclaim a different Messianic 
title from that suggested by such titles as ‘Son of 
David’ and ‘Son or Gop’ (g.z.). But many scholars 
urged that such a public announcement was improb- 
able at least in the earlier part of Jesus' ministry, and 
that he is more likely to have used it as a riddle to 
be guessed at, half revealing, half concealing his notion 
of the Messiah and his own claims. The various 
theories were largely dependent upon different interpre- 
tations of passages in OT and the P'seudepigrapha, the 
priority ascribed to Mt. or Mk., and the tone of Mt. 
820 compared with Mk. 2 ro. 

In commenting on Mt. 82o, De Wette observed that 
to those who did not think of Dan. 713 the expression 
could only suggest 'this man,' whilst 
to those who had the Daniel passage 
in mind it would mean 'this insignifi- 
cant man who, in spite of his humble 
condition, is destined to become that 
which the prophet has indicated.’ In this pregnant 
utterance the thought of Paulus still shows its vitality ; 
but it contains the germs of new theories. 


20. Expression 
of a peculiar 
Messianic 
consciousness? 


21. Emphasis 
on lowliness 
and human 
sympathy ? 


Wilke (Urevangelist, 633 [1838]) inferred from Mt. 16 тз that 
‘son of man’ cannot be identical with the Messiah. Baur(ZH77A/, 
1860, pp. 277 /:) made an important contribution by show- 
ing that the passage where the term occurs in the fourth gospel 
cannot throw any light on its original meaning. Hisexaminatiton 
of the synoptics convinced him that the context never favoured 
the idea of an ideal humanity and that there was no reference to 
Dan. 7 13; and he therefore concluded that Jesus invented the 
term, at the same time to claim for himself a Messiahship without 
which he could not attain to a more universal recognition and a 
genuinely national work, and to keep aloof from the vulgar 
Messianic idea associated with the title ‘son of God.’ He 
would be, not a king coming in power and glory, but a man 
deeming nothing foreign to him that belongs to the lot of a 
human being, identifying himself with all human conditions, 
needs, and interests, in genuine human sympathy, and accepting 
all sufferings and sacrifices connected with his work in life. 
This has been called an ‘ emphatically low’ estimate in distinc- 
tion from that of Herder. It should be observed, however, that 
it comes much nearer to the old dogmatic position with its 
sharp contrast between the title of Christ's humiliation and that 
characteristic of his glory, as seen, z.g., in Meyer (Corr. 1832, to 
Mt. 8 20), and that it really sets forth the human worth of Jesus' 
personality more clearly than any mere abstraction like 'the 
ideal,’ ColaniX Jésus Christ et les croyances Messianiques, 
747. [1864]) held that the expression was unknown before Jesus 

ecause it was he who created it, that by it he designated him- 
self as the poor child of Adam, and also as the object of a peculiar 
divine love, that no one called him by this name because it would 
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have been little short of an insult, and that it disappeared 
because in the church the divinity became more important than 
the humanity of Jesus. Strauss was also won for the opinion 
of Baur and Colani; and Schenkel (Av/éel-lexikon, 1872) pre- 
seuted a somewhat similar conception based on Ps. 8. 

Hilgenfeld, like Baur, regarded the term as indicating 

lowly external conditions and a humble disposition, but 

: entered a protest against separating i 

22. Modified MR. гаан 

-... from its source in Dan., and maintained 
Messianic . OM UR ; 

Ыйө?1 tS Messianic significance in all places, 

3 though reflecting the peculiar conception 

of Jesus (27А. 1863, p. 327 7). Baur was led by 

this presentation to assume a later Danielic significance 

for the eschatological discourses (VT TA. 1864, p. 82). 

Bernhard Weiss (2:22. Th. NT 59 f. (1868]) saw in the ex- 
pression neither a current Messianic title nor a description of 
character, but a term having no intrinsic significance in Dan., 
chosen by Jesus to avoid misapprehension of his aims and yet 
to announce himself as the Messiah promised in Dan. The 
statements made concerning the Son of Man were consequently 
regarded by him as synthetic judgments, in the Kantian 
phraseology introduced in this connection by Biedermann 
(Dogmatik, 226 /.). 

Mangold (7/4. Arb. d. rhein. PV 1877, pp. 1 f.) regarded 
the term as a Messianic title, chosen to emphasise the possi- 
bility of suffering and death asa man, and the coming exaltation 
as the true, ideal man. Usteri (7%. Z.a. d. Schweiz, 1886, 
pp. 1%) strongly urged that the verbal meaning of the phrase 
was of no importance, as it was solely a title of office selected 
by Jesus in order to allude to the coming of the promised 
redemption to mankind. Essentially this view was held by 
Bruce (Kingdom of God, 172 [1890]), and Stevens (Zeaching of 
Jesus, 91 fF. [1901]) emphasised the new content which Jesus 15 
likely to have given to this Messianic designation. 

Rejecting Ewald's theory as to Enoch 46 7, Weisse 
looked upon the term as an original creation of Jesus 
е to express his peculiar consciousness ot 
23. Mystifying , . p р à 

: 2 being a human Son of God, and there- 
title? à E à 
fore having no familiar connotation to 
his hearers but presenting to them a riddle (2. Gesch. 
1325 [1838] ; Ev. rage, 22 ff. [1856]). 

Weisse's philological explanation (‘human son’; like ‘3N 
o'er, supposed Hebrew original of ó татр ó ovpávios, ‘heavenly 
father ') naturally met with no approval, and his confusion of the 
Synoptic with the Johannine use was wisely avoided by Ritschl. 
Sharing, however, with Weisse, the view that Mk. is earlier 
than Mt. and presents in a more trustworthy manner the 
course of Jesus’ life, Ritschl was led to the conclusion that Jesus 
used the term to conceal rather than to reveal his Messianic 
claims, as Mk. records two instances of its nse before the im- 
portant episode at Cæsarea Philippi (Z4. /ahrd. 1851, p. 514). 

Holtzmann (211777. 1865, pp. 212 f.) pointed out 
the determining influence of the first occurrence in Mt. 
(820) upon those who maintained the priority of this 
gospel, held that in reality the passage suggests Messianic 
dignity rather than humility, and inferred from Mk. 210 
the Messianic significance of the term tothe mind of Jesus, 
but considered this to have been a secret until the visit 
to Caesarea. Keim thonght that Jesus gradually went 
beyond this mystifving title to such designations as 
‘the coming one,’ ‘the bridegroom,’ in suggesting his 
Messianic claims (Gesch. Jesu, 2376). Hase was of the 
opinion that Jesus chose this term first to conceal, and 
then at the proper time to manifest his Messiahship as 
the perfection of human nature (Gesch. Jesu, 412). 
According to Wendt (Lehre Jesu, 441 J. [1890]), the 
use of this expression was not so much a riddle, as a 
problem provoking to thought and private judgment ; 
for whilst the hearers by their transcendental conception 
of the Messiah were prevented from seeing in the Daniel 
phrase ‘Son of man’ a fit designation of so august a 
being, Jesus found it most suitable to express his convic- 
tion that in spite of human weakness and lowly con- 
ditions he was the Messiah. In Mt. 82096 11 190 128 32 
and parallels, Holsten (ZIV TA. 1891, pp. 1 #) saw the 
evidence that Jesus used this term concerning himself 
before the scene at Cæsarea Philippi, and in Mt. 1613 the 
proof that he employed it to designate himself as the 
Messiah. 


1 Hilgenfeld, B. Weiss, Mangold, Usteri, Bruce, Stevens. 
2 Weisse, Ritschl, Holtzmann, Keim, Hase, Holsten, Wendt, 
Paul, Dalman, Gunkel, Fiebig. 
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It seemed to Holsten probable that Jesus’ Messianic conscious- 
ness grew out of his experience, suggesting to him that the 
chosen one on whom the unction of spirit rested was to pass 
through two forms of existence, one of humiliation, another of 
glory, even as the “боп of man' in Dan. was brought from 
earth to heaven to be clothed with power. So profound a 
view, however, must have been a niystery to the disciples until 
it was revealed to them. 


According to Paul (Forstellungen um Messias, 42 
[1895]), the mystery existed for Jesus himself as well as 
for his hearers, inasmuch as there was a time in the 
Galila‘an period when he still doubtfully asked whether 
in reality he was the Son of man promised in Dan. 
Dalman ( Horte Jesu, тот f. [1898]) clearly recognised 
that ‘the Son of man’ was not a Messianie title in the 
time of Jesus, and that ба-а: was the phrase used 
by him that has been translated 6 vids той ávOpormrov. 
This, however, he regarded as unknown in Galilaan 
Aramaie at that period in the sense of * man.' 


lt would therefore naturally point to Dan. 7 13, a passage 
especially attractive to Jesus, because it ascribed the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of heaven to God alone. Dalman con- 
sidered it improbable that Jesus employed the phrase before the 
episode at Caesarea, some pericopes having been placed out of 
their chronological order. After that event his disciples regarded 
it as a declaration that he was the Son of man of Daniel's vision ; 
to the people it was a riddle, the solution of which Jesus did not 
give until his appearance before the Sanhedrin, and then at the 
cost ofjhis life; to himself it was a means of realising and 
teaching that the child of human parents, by nature weak, 
destined by God to be the ruler of the world, may before his 
investiture with Messianic power be obliged to suffer and die. 


Accepting the view that dar-2dS@ was used and 
meant simply ‘man,’ ‘the man, Gunkel (ZI 77. 
1899, pp. 581/7, Vierte Buch Esra, 347 [1900]) 
maintained that 'the man' was a secret title of the 
Messiah used in Apoealyptie cireles, and originating in 
Babylonian mythology. 


Like Gunkel, Fiebig (Der Aenschenso&hn, 61 /7. [1901]) re- 
garded ‘the man’ as a familiar designation of the Messiah; but as 
his philological examination had led to the conclusion that uessa 
was understood in Galilee at the time of Jesus as meaning also 
‘man,’ he ingeniously argued that the phrase was intentionally 
used in an ambiguous manner, so that the hearers might believe 
that he (Jesus) was speaking of man in general, or of ‘the man’ 
—re., the Messiah as a third person—whilst in reality he was 
speaking of himself. 


The conception of the phrase as a mystifying title 
into which Jesus poured the contents of his peculiar 
24. С oait Messianie consciousness was naturally 

" Де, 6g © favourable to the introduction of various 

loea combinations; while some scholars were 
eontented with a single OT passage as the basis for 
further development, others thought of several different 
ideas blending into a new conception. 

Thus Weizsäcker conceived of a gradual revelation of Jesus’ 
Messianic self-consciousness, first on the prophetic side sug- 
gested by Ezekiel, and then on the royal side intimated by 
Dan. (/D7A. 1859, p. 7364, Ev. Gesch. 426 fA [1864]). 
Hausrath found in the term a combination of the heavenly 
man in Dan., the man that is a little lower than the angels in 
Рх. 5, and the prophet іп Ez. (VT Zeitgesch (3), 1879, 1 480). 
Wittichen introduced, in addition, the Son of man in Enoch and 
the Servant of Vahwe in 2 Is. (Die Idee des Menschen, 137 Jf. 
[1818]; Nösgen (Gesch. Jesu, 155/7. [1891]) saw in the expres- 
sion a combination of esoteric Mcssiahship suggested hy Daniel, 
and a phase of existence through which the Messiah must pass 
with its predetermined humiliation and suffering. Bartlet 
(Expos. 1892, р. 427 7.) also united the idea of the suffering 
servant with that of an ideal representative of humanity and 
the kingdom of God.  Schnedermann ( Лев Verkündigung, 
2, 1895, 206 //:) combined Danielic Messiah, Ezekielic prophet, 
ideal man, and human suffering. Charles (Book of Enoch, 312 7f. 
[1893]) held that the true interpretation would be found if the 
conception in Enoch were taken for a starting-point, its 
enlargement and essential transformation in the usage of Jesus 
were noted, its subsequent reconciliation to the conception of 
the Servant of Yahwé were observed, and the occasional re- 
miniscences of Dan. 7 were perceived. Stapfer (Jésus Christ 
pendant son ministère, 305 fF. [1897]) combines in the expres- 
sion Ezekielic prophet and Danielic Messiah. En the judgment 
of Sanday (Hastings, DB 2622 /.) the ideas of a representative 
of the human race, an ideal man, and a suffering servant of 
Yahwé are fused into the central idea of Messiahship. This 
position is also endorsed by Driver (2. 4 582). 


l Weizsücker, Hausrath, Wittichen, Nósgen, Schnedermann, 
Bartlet, Charles, Stapfer, Sanday, Driver. 
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Whilst Weizsäcker found in the eustomary designa- 
tion of Ezekiel a means employed by Jesus for suggesting 
;, the propheti ara is Messiah- 

25. Prophetic the prophetic character of his lessiah- 

title? ship, Vernes held that ‘Son of man 
aetually was a eurrent prophetie title 
assumed by Jesus to indieate that, like John the Baptist, 
he was a herald of the eoming kingdom, and sub- 
sequently merged into the Danielie ‘Son of man’ by 
the Church (/dées mess. 178). This view has been 
carried out most eonsistently by Cary (The Synoptic 
Gospels, 360 f. [1900]) who maintains that by this 
term Jesus intended to announee himself as a prophet 
sent to warn his people of the danger which threatened 
them if they did not turn from their evil ways. 

It was not unnatural'that the thought should arise 
that the ‘Son of man,’ of whom Jesus is represented as 
having habitually spoken in the third 
person, was an ideal or spirit not 
identical with, though closely related 
to, his own immediate self. 

Brückner ( /.P TA. 1886, p. 272)suggested 
that Jesus who, in his judgment, never 
used the term before the episode at 
Cæsarea, when predicting the return of 
the Son of man, thought not of his own personality, of 
the man Jesus, but rather of the ideals with which he had 
identified himself. A. Réville (Jésus de Nazareth, 2190 ff. 
[1897 ) concluded from Mk.21028 and Mt.25 that in the 
thought of Jesus the phrase designated something more than 
an individual son, though this individual be Jesus himself, 
that it was a personification of a principle transcendent above, 
and immanent in, all the persons making up the sum total 
of humanity, and only applied to Jesus in so far as he 
identified himself with this principle. According to Joh. 
Weiss (Predigt Jesu, 52. [1892]; Nachfolge Christi, 33. 
[1875], Jesus used the term to indicate his future position. 
When he should return upon the clonds, he would be the Son of 
man referred to by Daniel. In the sayings concerning the 
death of the Son of man, he taught objectively that the coming 
Messiah must suffer and die; in Mt. 1119 [613 Lk.7 34 the 
title has heen substituted for original ‘I’; in МК. 21028 the 
philological explanation resumed by Lagarde, Rahlfs, and Well- 
hausen (see $ 29) should be applied (cp also Predigt Jesu(), 
1900, pp. :60 J, oret where the interpretation of some 
passages is slightly modified). In harmony with his exegesis 
of Dan.713, Grill (4¢., 57,2) comes to the conclusion that 
Jesus more or less distinctly conceived of himself as being 
dynamically identified with the highest principle of revelation, 
the angelic hypostasis introduced by Daniel, and that the 
original text read ¢y in Mk. 2 ro and о av@pwmos in Mk. 2 28. 


26. Designation 
of Jesus' own 
ideal, future 

Messiahship, or 

indwelling 
genius ? 


When the interpretation of Daniel's 'Son of man’ 
as a symbol of a coming ideal society had won its way 
} . to wide recognition, the suggestion 

27. Designation lay near at hand that Jesus may have 

of kingdom used it himself in the same sense. 

of heaven’ ? Hoekstra maintained that Jesus indi- 

cated not himself by this term, but the 
new religious community to which the kingdom was to be 
given (De benaming de zoon des Menschen, 1866). Carpenter 
(First Three Gospels, 1890, p. 383/7.) held that Jesus employed 
it as an emblem of the kingdom of righteousness, and that 
his followers, impressed with the conviction that he was the 
Messiah, understood it in a personal sense, and gave such a 
colouring to his reported utterances as accorded with this 
assumption. Drummond (/74.S¢. тоот) thinks that Jesus may 
have regarded it as an expression for the ideal people of God, 
and for himself as head of this class, giving to it the same 
primarily collective, subsequently individual, sense that the 
Servant of Yahwé has. 

Whilst many scholars failed to make any distinetion 
between the words actually uttered by Jesus, and the 
sayings aseribed to him by the evan- 
gelists, and some were content with 
indieating passages of doubtful authen- 
ticity, others felt the necessity for a 
more searching eritieism. As a more correct estimate 
of the Fourth Gospel spread, the tendeney developed 
in many eireles to lean all the more heavily on the 
synopties. It is largely the merit of Bruno Bauer and 
Volkmar to have applied the same measure to all the 
gospels, explaining eaeh as a didactic work written for 
a definite purpose, and naturally reflecting the religious 


28. Creation 
by the 
evangelists ?! 


1 Bruno Bauer, Volkmar, Jacobsen, Pfleiderer, Martineau, 
Cone, Oort, Van Manen, Baljon, Brandt, Wrede. 
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thought of the author and the men among whom he 
lived. From this point of view B. Dauer reached the 
conclusion that Jesus never called himself ‘Son of man’ 
(Аут d. ev. Gesch. З [1842] 1 Z) and Volkmar was 
led to the view that it was an original creation of Mk. 


But was really Mk. the originator of it? Colani (Jésus 
Christ, 140 [1864]) had seen that Mk. 136-32 (Mt. 24 4-38 Lk. 
218-36) was ‘a veritable Apocalypse lacking nothing essential to 
this species of composition.’ According to Jacobsen this was 
the door through which the expression entered into the gospels, 
whilst it was still absent in the original form of Mk. (Untersuch- 
ungen uber die syn. Evu. 64, [1883]; Prot. Nirchenszettung, 
1886, p. 563 7). Plleiderer (Urchrisi. 366, 387 [1887]) also in- 
clined to look upon the word as of foreign Apocalyptic origin, 
not used by Jesus himself. Convinced that Jesus did not put 
forth any Messianic claims, Martineau explained the occasional 
use of the term by Jesus as F. C. Baur ($ 21) had done, but 
ascribed to the Evangelists the conception of it as a Messianic 
title (Seat ef Authority, 335 /7. [1890]. Orello Cone (Wew 
World, 492 0: 11893]) also looked upon the Apocalyptic passages 
as the channel through which ‘Son of Man' as a Messianic 
title found its way into the gospel, though he still thought of 
Jesus as having used it to denote that he was ‘the man who 
was pre-eminently endowed from on high.’ 


In H. L. Oort’s dissertation (De uitdrukking 6 vi. v. d. 
Zn het NT, 1893) the Messianic significance of the term 
in the Greek NT was strongly maintained ; its origin 
was sought in Dan. and the later Apocalypses, whence 
it was taken by the evangelists, and no effort was made 
to trace any of the savings back to Jesus. Van Manen 
(Th. T, 1893, p. 544; 1894, p. 177 /:) discountenanced 
in principle any attempt to go behind the written 
records, and ascribed to the influence of Dan. and 
Enoch the introduction of the term as a Messianic title 
in the gospels; a view also adopted by Baljon (Griekisch- 
Theologisch \Voordenboek, 2960). Brandt's position was 
fundamentally the same as Volkmar’s; but he added the 
important suggestion that the identification of Jesus 
with Daniel's ‘Son of man’ would be most natural, 
if this Apocalyptic figure had been recently introduced 
(Evangelische Geschichte, 562 f. [1893]). It was prob- 
ably the Messianic interpretation, however, not Dan. 7 
itself, as (following Lagarde) Brandt was inclined to 
think, that was of recent origin. Thus a deep chasm 
was found between the gospels and the actual words of 
Jesus, over which no man could pass with any degree of 
assurance. How completely this exclusive regard for 
the Greek gospels tended to crowd into the background 
the whole question concerning the Son of man, may be 
seen in the important discussion of the Messianic secret 
by Wrede (Das .Messiasgeheimnis [190x]), in which it is 
scarcely touched upon, except that he expresses a doubt 
whether a play upon words can have been intended in 
Lk. 944, on the ground that the solemn title ‘Son of 
Man’ and not ‘man’ is contrasted with ‘men.’ 

If this in itself perfectly legitimate literary criticism 
had the tendency of leading to a wholly negative result, 

29. Fresh 01 at e un Hae as Е the 

е И use of the title. by Jesus, t ere was at 
aum Aramaic. least a possibility that this result was 

due to a serious defect in the method 
pursued —viz,, the failure to examine the reported 
sayings in what must have been approximately thcir 
form in the vernacular of Jesus, if spoken by him. 
With the multiplicity of new and complieated problems 
claiming the attention of students of early Christian 
literature and the apparent necessity for a division of 
labour, it is not strange that even eminent NT scholars 
should have devoted indefatigable labours to what at 
best could be only translations of the words of Jesus 
without ever inquiring what the Aramaic sentences were 
that he actually uttered, whilst OT scholars to whom 
such a question would naturally occur hesitated to enter 
a field no longer familiar to them. The chief signifi- 
cance of Lagarde's and Wellhausen’s contributions to 
the problem lies in the fact that it was again approached 
from the standpoint of Semitic philology. Positively, 
the gain was not great at first. 


Uloth had only renewed the old explanation of the ration- 
alistic school (Godgelvende bijdragen, 1862, p. 4677). Lagarde, 
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like Uloth, saw that Jesus must have used éar-nd5@ and 
thought his purpose was to indicate that he was not a Jew, nor 
the member of any nation, but a man (Deutsche Schriften, 
226 [1878], Ges. Adhd. 26) Wellhausen held that dar-nasd 
should have been transluted 6 &y6pwros, but found it exceedingly 
strange that Jesus should have said ‘the man’ instead of ‘1,’ 
though he rightly felt that it was not more peculiar than thc 
currently accepted view that he said ‘the Messiah’ instead of 
C1" Qsraetitische n. jüd. Geschichte, 312 [1894]). J. Weiss, 
following Rahlfs, wisely returned to Grotius’s exegesis of 
Mk. 21028; but the improbability of his eschatological ex- 
planation (see § 26) left the problem still unsolved. 

What was needed was a search for the Aramaic 
original that should at the same time take account of 
En the results of literary criticism 
30. Basis in у о 

: by such scholars as Bruno Dauer, 
generic use and ,: |, Е 
Volkmar, апа Уап Мапеп, as well as 

later trans- . ES 

formatisi by a Baur, a Ritschl, and a Holsten, a 

: keener analysis of the apocalyptic 
sources, and a thorough investigation of the Gnostic 
attitude to this title. It is to be regretted that Bruins, 
who acutely criticised Oort's failure to consider the 
Aramaic usage (74.7, 1894, p. 646 /), did not follow 
up his own suggestions. The scope of De Christus 
naar de Ev. (1896) possibly prevented a discussion. 

Eerdmans first combined the gencral position of Van 
Manen and Oort with the assertion that in Mt. 128 32 
1613 Jesus used éar-mifd in the sense of ‘man.’ He 
could not find in агт a Messianic title, nor think 
that Jesus regarded himself as the Messiah. Yet he 
considered it probable that on some occasions Jesus 
used the term concerning himself in emphatically 
declaring to those who would see in him something 
more than à man, that he was only а man as well as 
they. As to the origin of the Greek phrase as a 
Messianie title, he thought it possible that it arose 
through the peculiar form of the Greek translation ; and 
the absence of this title everywhere in early Christian 
literature except where there was evidence of acquaint- 
ance with the gospels, he accounted for by assuming 
that it was everywhere a translation of an Aramaic 
oneinal( 227 891 р. 1537: , 1895: родо 

The view that Jesus zever called himself ‘the Son of 
man,' indicates that he was either the Messiah, the 
idea] man, or a mere man; that, nevertheless, the 
development of this term into a Messianic title was in 
part due to his having spoken upon some occasions 
concerning the rights and privileges of ‘man,’ using the 
word bar пай in such a startling manner as to create, 
contrary to his intention, the impression among later 
interpreters that he had referred to himself, and that 
through the Greek translation of the Synoptie Apocalypse 
it found its way into the gospels, was first expressed by 
the present writer in a paper read before the Society for 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis in 1895, and published 
in/BL153/f On independent grounds it was eon- 
sidered that only four sayings containing the phrase 
placed before the incident at Caesarea can be judged 
genuine—viz., Mt. 820 96 12832. <A statement of 
universal validity to the effect that ‘man must pass 
away, but he will rise again,’ was supposed to have 
received later colouring in what were misunderstood as 
predictions of Jesus' death and resurrection after three 
days; and it was thought possible that in Mt. 2664 
Jesus spoke of the kingdom of heaven referring to 
Daniel's symbol, 

Arnold Meyer (Jesu Muttersprache, 91 fF, 140 Z7 [1896] 
briefly indicated his belief that in Mk. 21:0 28 Mt. 1232 an 
original éar-ndS@ meaning ‘man’ was used, that in Mt. 820 1t 
stood for * l,' and that in Mt. 11 19 it should be translated ‘some 
one, He deferred the discussion of the eschatological passages 
to a second part of his work which has not yet appeared. But 
from later utterances (Die moderne Forschung über die Gesch. 
des Christentums, 75 [1898] and Z4. Lit.Z.. 1898, col. 272) it 
may be inferred that in some places he thinks it possible that 
the *coming of the Son of man' actually spoken of by Jesus 
was identical with the ‘ coming of the kingdom of heaven.’ He 
also brought to light the forgotten labours of Génébrord and 
Bolten, and called fresh attention to the exegesis of Grotius. 

Lietzmann (Der Adenschensohn [1896]) first observed 
that there are no traces of the title outside of the 
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Gospels and Acts before Marcion, and surmised that 
it originated in Asia Minor between the death of Paul 
and the year 9o A.D. (On the latter point see 8 43.) 
In regard to the use of 2ar-2à i by Jesus, Lietzmann 
reached independent conclusions that approximated 
most closely to those of the present writer, from 
whom he differed chietly in not being able to assume a 
basis in the language of Jesus for the subsequently 
modified sayings eoncerning his death and resurrection 
(see $ 40), while be rejected Eerdmans' view that Jesus 
occasionally used it to denote himself. le was also 
disinclined to accept Meyer's contention that the 
occurrence of the phrase in some of the eschatological 
passages shculd be traced back to Jesus, without 
desiring, however, to pass a judgment in this matter 
beyond the general eonclusion that Jesus did not call 
hiniself ‘the Son of Man’ (Th. Arbeiten aus d, Rhein. 
Pred. Ver, [1899}). 

The theory stated above was accepted and defended 

by Wellhausen (Gesch. (9) 381 [1897]; сел, 6187 fF. 
18 . He thought it probable that 

31. Defence of l 991) s | ones 
this theory,| J 55/5, once (Mk. 1032-34) expressed 
y. apprehensions as to the outconie of his 
visit to Jerusalem ; but, as the exact wording cannot be 
ascertained, he deemed it impossible to determine 
whether the term 2ar-zàXi was used. As the source 
was Dan. 713, he regarded it as possible that already the 
Aramaic term да-а had come to be understood in 

some circles as a designation of the Messiah. 

Pfleiderer (Vew П оғ, 444 7. [1899]) also adopted the view, 
which was not far from his own earlier position. (On his in- 
genious theory concerning Lk. 22 36-38 see $ до.) Marti (Vas 
Buch: Daniel, 53 [1901]) indicated his acceptance. On the 
linguistic side, Bevan came to the defence against Dalman 
(Critical Rev. 1899, pp. 148 7%), and Nildeke added the weight 
of his approval (in Drummond, 4с.). 

Adepting Wrede's position, Staerk (Prot. Monatsh., 
1902, p. 297 f.) sees in the mysterious name ‘Son of 
Man’ a creation of early Christian anti-Jewish polemics, 
baving one root in some misunderstood Aóyta such as 
Mk. 210 etc., and intended to veil the Messiahship of 
Jesus during his lifetime, Such a conscious intention 
he finds in the fact that men to whom Zar-zàXi in the 
sense of ‘man’ must have been familiar slavishly trans- 
lated it with à viòs той dvOpwrrov. 

Itoltzmann (У 777., 1897, pp. 246 Ё) finds it im- 
possible, in view of the accumulating material and 

: philological difficulties, to pronounce 

32. Partial ! gica ; n ; 

peremptorily against this theory, and is 

agreement. : : - 

inelined to accept it so far as the pre- 

Cæsarean passages are concerned, while presenting as 

a still available alternative the view of Holsten. Fries 

(Det fjärde evangeliet, 87 ff. [1898]) reaches the con- 

clusion that the term was used by Jesus only on rare 

occasions to avoid the personal pronoun, and not in a 

purely Messianic sense, while through En., where it 

only means 'man,' it was introduced as a Messianic 
title in the Synoptics (cp § 28). 

It is scarcely probable that a new investigation of on 
Cog) or '01й0 А4й-1Ў (wna mw) as a substitute for Jesus in 
certain. Talmudic writings would throw any light on our 
question, as Fries thinks; Eliezer no doubt said yeo in Vaud 
665. The extensive reading of Fiebig (Der AMenschensohn, 
1901), including large parts of the Talmud not before examined 
in regard to this phrase, corroborated the opinions on which the 
theory rested. Fiehig recognised the essential accuracy of the 
observations made by the present writer (p. 59), and his criticism 
of Wellhausen was scarcely judicious. When the latter scholar 
affirmed that the Aramaans had no other word for the individual 
of the human species than éar-nd Sd, he evidently did not mean 
to deny that words originally, having another meaning, such as 
gabra and ‘паѓа, in course of time came to be used also with 
that significance, as is clear from Skizzen, 6 196 n. (1899). The 
only word relevant to this discussion, however, is one that could 
have been translated 6 vids rod avOpwrov, and the only such 
word in Aramaic is ба>-ла%а, since expressions like Arch dé- 
gabrá (удул ann), Oreh dé nasa (ywx лд), and P rel dé-bar- 
nasé (wu1123 122) manifestly originated as Christian transla- 


tions of the Greek term ; but éar-2d@Sd is the only Aramaic word 
that denotes the individual of the genus man and nothing 


1 Wellhausen, Pfleiderer, Marti, Bevan, Nóldeke, Staerk. 
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else. As the material considered by Fiebig clearly indicates, 
and as this scholar himself unhesitatingly concludes, that Jesus 
employed the term £a7-2:43à (урулду and that this was naturally 
understood by his hearers to mean * man’ in general, his further 
assumption that Jesus meant by it himself as the Messiah 
appears somewhat hazardous. If Jesus was willing to have his 
hearers infer that he cherished such hold and original ideas as 
that man for whose sake the sabbath was made was also lord of 
the sabbath and that any man, not merely a priest by virtue of 
his office, has a right to pardon sin, why asc 10 himself as an 
arrière pensée the narrower and less logical conception thai he 
alone as the Messiah was lord of the sabbath and had the right 
10 pardon sin? If he at all entertained such a thought, it 
cannot have appeared to him unimportant, and it is difficult to 
see how he could have been wilhng to spread what in that 
case would have been a dangerously false impression by an 
ambiguous use of language. Oscar Holtzmann (Leben Jesu, 
128 //. [19o1]) accepts the proposed exegesis of Mi. $20 Mk. 
2 10 28 and Lk. 9 58, but thinks it probable that Jesus used the 
expression on many occasions to indicate his acquiescence in 
man's general lot, and to teach objectively concerning the 
Messiah which he believes himself to be. 


Because of its far-reaching implications (see $ 46), it 
was natural that the explanation stated above should 
33. Objections d with much Opposites Vau 

by different "^en (/.c.) rightly protested against 

y the tendency to assume a genuine utter- 

scholars nc) d 

'  anee behind every saving attributed to 
Jesus in the synoptics, and to forget the peculiar 
character and manifestly late origin of these writings. 
But since even within the synopties it is often possible 
to trace a growth from a simpler form to one unques- 
tionably eoloured by later thought, the investigator 
certainly has the right to assume that this develop- 
ment did not begin in our present gospels. Dy testing 
a certain word іп an approximation to the Aramaic 
form it must have had if uttered by Jesus, an entirely 
different sense is not seldom suggested that may 
readily have been obscured by a natural mistake in 
translation, or an equally natural doctrinal bias. As 
to Mt. 16:3 72, van Manen is probably in the 
main right (see $ 39), as well as in upholding the 
Messianic significance of the Greek term everywhere, 
and in rejecting the survival of Daur's position in 


Eerdmans. On Hilgenfeld's argument based upon 
the Gospel aceording to the Hebrews, see $ 42. The 


fact that Dalman (Zc.) could find no other Aramaic 
term likely to have been used by Jesus than 2ar-za&t, 
and recognised the improbability of this having been a 
Messianic title, is more significant than his contention 
that dar-ndSd in the sense of ‘man’ was a Syriac 
innovation and not likely to have been thus understood 
in Galilee in the time of Jesus. 

Dalman may, indeed, have indicated a real tendency of 
Aramaic speech in Syria; but the remains of its various dialects 
are Loo scanty and late to determine whether the development 
was from an earlier &a»-za$4 to a less accurate use of gaórá or 
"паха for ‘man,’ ‘der Mensch, a view favoured by the general 
spread of Aramaic from Mesopotamia and N. Syria southwards, 
or from an earlier gebar ог 'sás to a later bar-'nas. But 
Bevan's point that the various uses of 'as and ġar-'naš which 
appear concurrently in Syriac are all found in one or another of 
the Palestinian dialects and that no Palestinian dialect employs 
any of these forms in a sense unknown in Syriac, is certainly 
well taken; and Wellhausen rightly feels that Dan. 7 13 is itself 
decisive (cp also Fiebig, and usage in Ec. Hier., above § 4, ili.). 


The authority of so accomplished a student of 
Palestinian Aramaic as Dalman naturally influenced 
other scholars.  Baldensperger ( 72. Rundschau, 1900, 
p. 201 f.) expressed his satisfaction with the final 
defeat of the philologieal explanation, and hinted at 
undue philosophical prepossessions. | Rush Rhees (JBL 
1796) also thought that the present writer was hampered 
by the prejudgment that Jesus cannot have made for 
himself at the outset any supernatural claims. This, 
however, was not the case, as the conviction that Jesus 
did not cherish a desire to become even a righteous 
king, a divinely appointed ruler of Israel and the 
nations, was not the starting-point but the rather un- 
expected result of a long series of investigations. 
Klopper (ZIV 72. 1899, p. 161 J.) accepts the validity 
of Schmiedel's arguments (see $ 34), and thinks that 
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Jesus, already in the Galilzean period, claimed for him- 
self a peculiar kind of Messiahship by the Danielie title. 
He deems it probable that Jesus looked upon his 
vietory over Satan in Mt. 4: f. as a realisation of the 
slaying of the beast in Dan. 71126. It is difficult to see 
what ethieal content could have been given to a figure 
which everybody understood to mean the establishment of 
the empire of the Jews that could not also have been 
given to the current Messianie ideal. Clemen 
(TLZ, 1899, col. 489) asks why ġar-nāšī cannot 
have been a Messianic title at the time of Jesus as well 
as later. The answer is that there is no evidenee 
whatever that ġar-našā was ever used as a Messianie 
title. There is reason to believe that Jesus on some 
occasions used it in the sense it eommonly and ex- 
elusively has in extant Aramaic literature. In these 
instances it has been wrongly translated in the Gk. 
Gospels by a title not yet drawn from Dan. when Rev., 
4 Ezra, and the interpolations in En, 37-71 were written 
in the reign of Domitian.! 

The most serious objection of Krop (La pensée de 
Jésus, 1897) is derived from the presence of the title in 
predictions of Jesus’ death and resurrection. How was 
the title brought from the eschatological series into so 
different a setting? It may be answered that when 
once utterances concerning the Son of man had been 
placed upon the lips of Jesus, and the expression conse- 
quently understood as a self-designation, it may readily 
have been substituted for ‘J,’ as the vacillating tradition 
in 1nany plaees indieates, and adopted in the creation of 
new oracles. It is probable, however, that a genuine 
utterance of Jesus was misunderstood and made the 
foundation of these logia (sce § 40). 

Gunkel's opposition (7.c.) comes from his strong con- 
viction that ' the man' is a mythological figure. 


As to the personality to whom Dan., Enoch, and 4 Ezra 
refer, he is no doubt right in assuming an ultimate Babylonian 
origin. The conflict between Marduk and Tiümat became 
in Judaism one between Yahwé and the great chaos-monster. 
What was first ascribed to Yahwé himself was subsequently 
assigned to an angel After the destruction of the beast, 
this celestial representative of Israel comes in Dan.7 with 
the clouds to receive the world-empire. The development 
of the Messianic idea (cp Schmidt, Son of Jan, chap. 6) 
led to a transfer of these functions to the Messiah. But 
that the heavenly king, described like other angels as having 
the appearance of а man, was known as ‘the тап, lacks all 
plausibility. Designations suggesting character or function— 
such as ‘the chosen one,’ ‘the just one,’ ‘the restorer,’ ‘the 
bridegroom,’ ‘the lamb '—are intelligihle; ‘the man on the 
clouds’ would point to Dan. 7 13, and titles signifying this, like 
say (Trg. to т Ch. 324) and ‘baya (Sanh. 964), were indeed 
formed, as Eerdmans has shown; but, neither in Babylonian 
mythology, nor in Jewish speculation, is it likely that an im- 
portant personage was referred to merely as ‘the man,’ ‘the 
human being.’ 


An objeetion is raised by Rose (ev. bibl., 1900, pp. 
169 f.): the close connection between the kingdom and 
the Son of man render it probable that Jesus, to whom 
the former idea was of such importance, also oceupied 
himself with the latter. Two facts, however, are not 
sufficiently considered in this view. Intense specula- 
tions coneerning the kingdom and the world to come 
are frequently found without any allusion to a 
Messiah, and this is readily accounted for by the hope 
eéntring on God himself as the sole deliverer of his 
people and judge of the world. When Drummond 
(4.c.) appeals to the independent tradition of Jn. and to 
the fact that ‘the apostles must have known whether 
their Master spoke of hiniself in the way recorded in the 
gospels or not,’ it is to be said that acquaintance with 
the synopties on the part of the Fourth Evangelist can 
searcely be doubted, that the peculiar use of the term in 
his gospel (see $45) does not point to an independent 
tradition, and that the synoptie gospels were written too 
late to reflect, even on points more important than 


1 On the argument for an earlier existence of the title drawn 
by Charles from Enoch 37-71 (Hist. of Doctr, of Future Life, 
214 /. [1889]), see § 7. 
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this, what the apostles must have known, as Drummond 
himself would no doubt admit. His weightiest objec- 
tion is that the Church would have preferred to invent 
some higher title. But the impression left upon an 
ancient reader of Dan. 7 13 was not that of a frail mortal, 
but rather that of a resplendent celestial being ; and 
the title was not invented, it grew. Driver (Zc.) recog- 
nises that all such considerations would have to yield, 
‘ifit were philologically certain that '' the son of man” 
could not have been ап expression used by our Lord.' 
That éar-sáfi should not have been understood as 
*man' in Galilee in the first eentury, although it was so 
used in the second, does not seem to him quite prob- 
able. He therefore goes to the opposite conclusion that 
éar-nài =‘ nian’ may have been so exceedingly common 
that for emphasis Jesus was obliged to use the term 
breh dé-nasad, meaning ‘the Son of man.’ But this 
Christian translation of 0 vids той dvApurrov, intelligible 
only as a product of dogmatie necessity, would not 
have been understood as ‘ the Son of man’ but as ' the 
son of the Man.’ Realising the precariousness even of 
this assumption, he finally quotes with approval 
Sanday's opinion that Jesus may have introduced the 
term upon some occasion when he was addressing hi 
Aramaie-speaking fellow-men in—Greek ! It is not easy 
to believe that this Son of man who went forth to seek 
and to save that which was lost presented to his 
Galilzan fishermen riddles concerning himself in a 
foreign tongue. 

Even the suggestion of Jansen quoted by Weiss (Predigt 
Jesu,2) 155) that Jesus used the Hehrew term фен-а‹йа т, though 
less violent, lacks all probability. Ir is not apparent why he 
should have translated да-аа into ben-ddin, which was not 
a Messianic title and could not possibly suggest Dan. 7 13. 

The keenest criticism of the new interpretation has 
been made by Sehmiedel (Prot. .lonatsh., 1898, pp. 

adels 252/7: 291 fA, 1901, pp. 333%). 
= е 8 Heis unquestionably right in laving 
racm: down the principle that 'absolute 
eredibility should be accorded to that which cannot 
have been invented by a tradition replete with venera- 
tion for Jesus because contradicting it, and most clearly 
in instances where, among the evangelists themselves, 
one or another has actually effected a transformation 
out of reverence for Jesus. Strangely enough, this 
acute critic has failed to perceive that, if the interpreta- 
tion based on the Aramaie is admitted, the passages in 
question furnish most valuable illustrations of his 
principle. Has a man the right to assure his fellow- 
man that his sins are pardoned? ‘The Pharisees assert 
that God alone can pardon sin. Jesus affirms that man 
has the right to do so. This thought was too bold for 
the Chureh to grasp. She asked, ‘Who is the man 
that ean pardon sins?' and her answer was, 'the 
Christ.’ It was no doubt because the translator, 
following the custom of the Alexandrian version, 
rendered the phrase literally 6 vids тод dvOpwrov rather 
than in good idiomatie Greek о dvÓpwros that the say- 
ing was preserved at all. 


It is not necessary to assume that the question debated was 
originally connected with a case of healing, and quite irrelevant 
to ask whether Jesus thought that all men could exercise healing 
power, nor 1s it at all certain that Jesus would have answered 
such a question in the negative. Jesus declares that the sabbath 
was made for man's sake, therefore man is also lord of the 
sabbath, and the added remarks show that he regarded the 
whole cult as of less importance than the principle of love 
violated in the charge made against his disciples. But a view 
of the sabbath that put it wholly into the hands of man, was too 
radical for the Church. By the misleading, though probably 
unintentional, turn given to the expression in Greek, she gained 
the comforting assurance that the Christ was lord of the sabbath, 
and would, no doubt, lend his authority to any change made in 
his honour. The more in harmony with the growing veneration 
for Jesus this thought is, the more value must he attached to 
the earlier and so markedly different form revealed by a transla- 
tion of the saying back into the original Aramaic. е 

In Mt. 820 Jesus used what sounds like a current epigram (о 
indicate the vicissitudes of human life. He thought of man's 
lot, the Church instantly thought of his; and the greater the 
distance hetween her meditation upon the humiliation of her 
heavenly lord from the general outlook upon human life sug- 
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gested by the Aramaic saying, the stronger is the presumption 
in favour of the latter. There is pardon, Jesus declares, for 
anything that is said against a man, but wheu the Holy Spirit 
that works his mighty deeds through a man is declared to be an 
evil spirit, how can there be forgiveness? While the Aramaic 
saying suggests as the thought of Jesus, that men should be 
willing to forgive whatever may be said against them, but that 
it is an infinitely more serious matter to call a manifestly good 
spirit possessing a man, Beelzebub; the Church found it far 
easier to think that Jesus has given the gracious assurance that 
he would pardon even blasphemy against himself, though he 
was the Messiah, possibly because his Messianic glory was 
veiled, but that blasphemy against the Holy Spirit could not be 
forgiven. When the prophet's death began to appear to him as 
the inevitable result of his career, he may have comforted his 
disciples with another word of universal application: ‘man 
must pass away, but he will rise again.’ Convinced by the 
testimony of those who had seen him in heavenly visions that he 
had risen from the dead, the Church was better prepared for the 
thought that he had predicted his own death and resurrection 
than that he had in simple confidence bound up his own destiny 
with that of humanity. In proportion as the Aramaic sayings 
thus disclosed differ from the Greek ogia, presenting concep- 
tions that do not, like the latter, ally [с ES naturally with 
the developing ecclesiastical appreciation of Jesus, they become 
precious evidences, both of the historical character of Jesus and 
of the peculiar type of his teaching. 


Sehmiedel also argues the probability of an original 
Messianic reference in Mk. 228 from Jesus’ attitude to 
the law. He thinks that Jesus may have been led to 
regard himself as the Messiah by the practical question 
that he as a reformer was forced to meet, whether the 
validity of the law might be set aside. ‘The law was 
intended to remain forever. If it must be changed, an 
explicit authorisation by God was of course necessary. 
No prophet had possessed this. It was on the whole 
conceivable only in eonnection with the new order of 
the world, the coming of the Messianic age. Conse- 
quently, only one could be the divine messenger who 
would dare to announce it, the Messiah." This in- 
genious line of reasoning rests on presuppositions that 
are scarcelv tenable. 


Jesus probably believed that Moses wrote the Pentateuch. 
Yet he found in the prophetic rolls the most pointed criticism of 
the cult. Prophets had in the name of God spoken against 
sacrifices, temples, sabbaths, and other ordinances of the law. 
He was manifestly much more influenced by the prophets than 
hy the law. Whilst the question of the validity of the codes 
might seem one of life and death to a lawyer, it is altogether 
probable that other things seemed far more important to the 
carpenter of Nazareth. The Essenes did not regard it as 
necessary to wait for the Messiah to authorise a remarkably free 
attitude toward the temple service. Galilee was notorious for 
what were regarded in Jerusalem as laxer conceptions. The 
man of Nazareth who went forth from his carpenter's bench, as 
Amos of old from his sycamore trees, is not likely to have 
scrupled to follow the example of the prophets until he could 
persuade himself that he was, or was destined to becoine, the 
Messiah for whom some of his countrymen longed. 


In distinction from Eerdmans, Schmidt, and ietz- 
mann, who had looked upon the Greek translators as 
the agents through whom the designation of ' man' 
became a Messianic title, Wellhausen thought it possible 
that already the Aramaic éar7-vdsd was at one time 
used with this significance. И would indeed be interest- 
ing to know whether ‘Son of man’ was employed by 
the .\ramaic-speaking Christians in the first century, 
and if so, what the form was. Unfortunately, there is 
no evidence on this point. 


We do not know what term in the Hebrew gospel Jerome 
rendered sidius Aoméinis, nor the age of the pericope in which he 
found it. The Er. Mier. may well be somewhat earlier, Dut 
its 1wo terms bre d&gabra апа breh dé-bar-mdsdi are mani- 
festly translations of ó viòs Tov avOpwrrov, and only the absence of 
birch dé-idsá is of importance as it may show that this Edessene 
theological term was not used by the Palestinian Christians. 
The latest interpolations in Enoch 37-71 are of doubtful age and 
provenience (see $ 7). As to the fragments of a lost apocalypse 
preserved in the Synoptic gospels, there are too many signs of 
editorial activity in the first of the evangelists, or variants in 
different copies of the Greek text used, to permit a safe judg- 
ment particularly on the important point whether in the Aramaic 
original Mt. 24 30and parallels contained the first mention of the 
coming Son of man. It is altogether possible that the usage in 
this Apocalypse was analogous to that in Enoch 46 and 4 Ezra 
13, the man one first introduced and then referred to with a 
demonstrative pronoun that would naturally fall away in the 
Greek when the phrase was understood as a title. 
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If da7-ndSé had ever developed into a Messianic title 
among the Christians of Palestine, there aid not secm 
to be any reason why they should have substituted for the 
term which they must then have supposed Jesus to use, 
such a phrase as ёлмей dé-gabrd. | Schniiedel's point that, 
if бау-пайї could convey to some minds the idea that 
the Messiah was meant, there are no grounds, at least 
so far as the language is concerned, for disputing that 
it may have been so intended bv Jesus and understood 
by his immediate disciples, appears to the present 
writer to be well taken. But it touches only an ad- 
mission by Wellhausen, not necessitated by any un- 
mistakable fact. If such a transformation had been 
effected in Jewish-Christian circles before the end of the 
first century, we should expeet to find it in Rev. The 
absence of the title in this Christian apocalypse, where 
there were many natural occasions for using it, is far 
more significant than its non-oecurrence in the epistolary 
literature where some such motive as Schmiedel has 
imagined may have been operative. 

Until new evidence, or arguments not long ago 
refuted, shall be adduced in favour of the assumption 
35. Value of Fi Jesus spoke Greek, it must be taken 
the philo. ‘°° granted that he addressed his hearers 

Dar the Galilaean dialeet of the Aramaic 
logical SUR Жр иесш мэл 3 E 
en this is acknowledged, it follows of 
argument. ы os 

necessity that it is the duty of every 
scholar before pronouncing upon the authenticity of 
any saying attributed to Jesus to consider whether it may 
have been wrongly translated. In the performance of 
this duty two difficulties are met with : itis possible only 
to approximate to the original, and the literary material 
by which the Galikean dialect is known apparently 
does not go back farther than to the second century 
A.D. On the other hand, the translation in this case is 
simplified by the fact that 6 vids той dvOpwrov can only 
be the rendering of a form compounded with ġar (72), 
and further facilitated by the circumstance that of terms 
that may be considered, фей dé-nasa, breh dé-gabrà 
and breh dé-bar-nadSd must be eliminated. While all 
these are manifestly Christian renderings of the Greek 
term, %'reh dé-ndsd was apparently not used in Palestine, 
б'уей dé-gabrà cannot have been formed as an allusion 
to Dan.713 and as an original Агатаіс expression 
would put the emphasis on Joseph, and 2'reA dé-éar- 
пахі is ruled out by the same considerations. The 

only available term, then, 15 балаа. 


The examination in detail of Aramaic usage undertaken dur- 
ing the last few years, valuable as it has been, was not necessary 
to reach this conclusion. Dut bar-nāãšsd means simply ‘man,’ 
the individual of the human species, and is the only Aramaic 
form that by its origin and usage has solely this connotation. 
Whilst the term occurs with greater frequency in the literary 
remains of some dialects, there is no reason to believe that it 
was lacking in any (though even this would not be strange), and 
it has the same sense wherever itis found. In Galilee it appears 
to have been used more commonly than in Samaria and Judæa. 
Although, in the absence of older literature, no actual occur- 
rence of the term before the second century A.D. can be quoted, 
there is no known fact that even remotely indicates that it was 
not employed and understood to have the same meaning a few 
generations earlier. 


The phrase translated 6 vids той dvOpwrov, thercfore, 
naturally conveyed the sense of ‘man.’ This is pre- 
ciscly the most appropriate meaning in the passages 
whose authenticity on other grounds is least subject to 
doubt. It is quite possible that in one or another of 
these sayings the indeterminate bar naf, ‘a man,’ was 
originally used, or that the emphatie ending had already 
lost its force. It would then imply only a natural mis- 
apprehension, and no violence, if such an utterance as 
' A man may pardon sins' should have been interpreted, 
‘Even a man—viz., this man,’ or ' Though I am a man, 
I have the right to pardon sins' ; and the question as 
to the authority involved may (so Wellhausen) have 
assisted in giving the impression that Jesus referred to 
himself. But from this understanding of the phrase to 
the conception that Jesus designated by it his Messiah- 
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ship the distance is very great. A person speaking 
Aramaic might of course refer to a third person as * The 
man,' if he had already introduced him. — There seems 
to be no instance of this among the recorded savings of 
Jesus. There is not the slightest evidence that ‘ the man ' 
was a current Messianic title, and the natural impression 
upon a person to whom Aramaie was the vernacular, 
that a speaker employing the term бау-эитйї referred to 
man in general, any man, renders it exceedingly im- 
probable that this phrase, without further qualification, 
can ever have been used as a designation of the 
Messiah. Since, in spite of this fact, 0 vl. т. а. is 
sometimes put upon the lips of Jesus where the generic 
use is out of the question, the recourse to the Aramaic 
furnishes a most valuable criterion of genuineness. 
But if éar-4àfi meant simply ‘man,’ why was it 
translated 6 viós той dv@purov, and not 
36. Force of 5 4,9 2 Th le Dd 
the Greek ° 492—179 e answer is to be foun 
t lati partly in the Greek version of the OT, 
Doro and partly in the development of thought 
in Greek-speaking Christian circles. 


The Hebrew éez-iddüm was by © as a rule rendered vids 
&vOpurov (vios avOpwmwv Јо 10 21, vios утуєго? many MSS 
Jer. 49 33), and so also &es-éxàf in Dan. 113 (Ө and 5) The 
plural 4°22 айайт: is translated viot avGpomov, 1 S. 1819 25.7 14 
Is. 5214 Міс. 56 Prov.843r Р5. 575 1462, and оё viot тор 
avðpórwv, Joell i2 and frequently in Prov. ; яб Aā-ädãm is 
translated oi viot àyGpemov in 1 К. З 39, and ot vioi тшу avOpuTwr 
in Gen. 11 5 2 Ch. 6 30 Ps. 33 r3 145 12. Of most import- 
ance is the usage in Ecclus., where the Hebrew has uniformly 
Bue а-ай and this seems originally to have been rendered 
everywhere ot viol той avépumov (113 238 318 / 21 S11 93), 
oi viol тор &rOÓpómuor occurring only sporadically in MSS as a 
correction and viot àvOperov as an alternative reading in 32r 
(HP 147 149, Ald.). It is significant that Aquila also 
has oi шо roD арӨротоу in ті where his text has been pre- 
served. To a Greek this could scarcely have conveyed any 
other idea than 'the sons of the man,' the man being some 
particular person previously mentioned. Aquila, as well as 
the translator of Ecclus., thought in Aramaic, had 22 'sasa in 
mind, and used &vOpwzos as a collective after the fashion of 
"nasa. In Dan. 521 ibóéne endsa is simply rendered 
amò rov avOpunwy (©). Instead of following this example and 
rendering далі? by 6 арӨрото, the Christian translator 
adopted the more common custom observed in the Greek version 
and particularly what seems to have been its most recent form 
seen in Ecclus. 


A Hellenistic Jew familiar with Aramaic would, 
therefore, be quite likely to divine behind 6 vids той 
аудротоо an original bar-ndšī, whilst a Greek, naturally 
inquiring who the év@pwaos was, would be puzzled by 
the expression. If this conceivably caused a hesitancy 
in some minds to employ it, it certainly was to many 
an additional reason for its use. The air of mystery 
surrounding it made it peculiarly fitting as a secret 
intimation of Muessiahship. It is manifest that the 
phrase is not a fresh translation of a Semitic original in 
every place where it occurs. Possibly this is not the 
case anywhere. [t may have been emploved in oral 
teaching and in earlier writings before any of our 
gospels were written, and adopted by the evangelists as 
an already current designation. The use of o vids тоё 
avOpumrov, not only in passages where the employment 
in the Greek Bible of dy@pwaros as if it were a collective 
like '2àsi rendered it possible to see through it a ġar- 
mist in the ordinary sense of ‘man,’ but also where this 
would have been impossible, inevitably leads to the con- 
clusion that it may be necessary to distinguish between 
passages having different claims to authenticity. 

The idea that we possess in the Synoptic gospels 
accurate transcripts of the words of Jesus is already 

37. Need of abandoned when the 69 occurrences are 
reduced to 39, 40, or 42 by eliminating 
what are deemed unmistakable duplicates. 
For if the 22 passages (see § 12) thus 
duplicated are examined, a substantial agreement is 
indeed found, but not absolute identity, and the differ- 
ences are sometimes such as cannot be aceounted for 
by a more or less accurate rendering of an assumed 
Aramaic original. 


literary 
criticism. 
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In the case of the 17 passages found only in Mt. or 
Lk., some are obviously duplicates of sayings already 
recorded within these gospels, others have synoptic 
parallels in which the phrase does not occur, and others 
still are manifestly later glosses. While a priori there 
is no reason to question the possibility of a genuine 
utterance having been preserved only in one gospel, on 
examination the decidedly secondary character of all 
these seventeen instances becomes apparent. 


Not only is Mt. 1023 without a parallel in Lk. 12 11 £, but the 
whole section Mt. 10 17-25 predicting the sufferings of the 
apostles reflects a time when the missionary activity of the 
Church was still confined to Israel. The allegorical interpreta- 
tion of the parable of the tares, found only in Mt. 13 37-41, shows 
the strong feeling against Antinomianism in the early Church 
but also the wisdom with which some of her leaders left the 
punishment of heretics for the Messiah when he should appear. 
It is generally recognised that the Evangelist wrote this com- 
mentary. On Mt. 1613, see 8 39. In Mt.1628 the ‘Son of 
Man' coming in his kingdom has probably taken the place of 
‘the kingdom of heaven,’ as is suggested by Lk. 9 27, where ‘the 
kingdom of God’ is used, and Mk. 1, where it is expanded into 
‘the kingdom of God already come with power.” When Mt. 
19 28 / is compared with Lk. 1829 and Mk. 1029, it is clearly seen 
that each evangelist has modified the utterance or registered a 
peculiar tradition. While Lk. seems to be nearer the original, 
the omission of *lands' is in harmony with his zencral attitude, 
and 'kingdom of God' is his synonym for the more idiomatic 
‘kingdom of heaven.’ Instead of ‘for the sake of the kingdom 
of heaven,’ Mk. has ‘for my sake and for the gospel's sake,’ 
specifies the future blessings, and significantly adds * with perse- 
cutions’; Mt. introduces the answer by z. 28 and has ‘for my 
name’s sake.’ If ‘the sign of the Son of man’ in Mt. 
24 30a had formed a part of the original apocalypse, it is likely 
to have been preserved by Mk. and Lk. (see $ 41). The com- 
mentators have not yet discovered what the sign is. Was it a 
flame of fire (2 Thess.18) or a cross? In either case, this 
additional feature would not be very old. On Mt. 2531, see 
§ 41. The statement of a fact (Mk. 1414 Lk. 221 7.) has been 
changed into a prediction in Mt. 262. Instead of * for the sake 
of the Son of man’ in Lk. 622, Mt. 5 11 has ‘for my sake,’ but 
even this is a later addition. When Lk. 12 81s compared 
with Mt. 1032 it is apparent that каую in the latter place is 
more original than the title, but also that the whole verse 1s 
secondary. Lk.17 20-22 is not in harmony with what follows, 
and Paul, Wernle, and Holtzmann have rightly pointed out the 
disenchantment of the Church expressed in 17 22. Jülicher 
(Gleichnisreden Jesu, 2288) recognises that Lk. 1885 is a late 
addition similarly expressing the painful disappointment as 
regards the parousia. The beautiful comment, Lk. 19 15. may 
be this evangelist's tribute to Jesus, or an interpolation in this 
place as іп Mt. 1811. The exhortation, Lk. 2134-36, is un- 
doubtedly, as Wernle (Syz. Frage, 17) observes, the work of 
Lk. himself. Holtzmann thinks that Lk. 2248 is also a creation 
of the evangelist and ealls attention to its rheturical character 
(АС, ®) тдот, p. 414). In Mt. 2050 the text is scarcely sound, 
and the account of Judas’ treason is of doubtful historicity (see 
Jupas Iscariot, $8 7, ro) 1t is possible, however, that Lk. 
22 48 goes back to an Aramaic original that conveyed the sense ¢ 
5 Is it with a kiss that thou betrayest a man (4ar-zasa)?’ And 
Mt. 26 ѕо may originally have had as a variant * Why dost thou 
betray (rapet for параё:бос) a friend ?' Two men in dazzling 
raiment, evidently angels, remind the women іп Lk.?77 that 
Jesus had predicted the death and resurrection of the son of 
man. Addresses by angels do not belong to history. How 
little Lk. cared for mere verbal accuracy is seen in the fact that 
the quotation made by the angel does not quite correspond to 
any prediction recorded. 


A study of these passages shows with what freedom 
sayings of Jesus were certainly modified and apparently 
created. 

If words occurring only in one gospel are naturally 
somewhat more open to suspicion than those found in 
two or three, it must be remembered, on the other 
hand, that the presumption in favour of genuineness 
does not necessarily increase by duplication, as it may 
only imply the copying of one evangelist by another or 
the use of a common source, The reliability of any 
saying must then ultimately depend upon the general 
trustworthiness of the document where it first appeared 
or the current of tradition it registered. 


To assume, as many scholars do, that the evangelical tradition 
has been preserved in its purity in Mk. is to draw a very rash 
conclusion from the doubtful theory of Mk.'s priority. The 
fact that no passage containing the phrase is found in Mk. that 
is not also found in Mt., or Lk., or both, only shows that Mk. 
remained free from some of the later additions to the other 
synoptics. It often happens, however, that it is the text of 
higher age and greater prestige that because of its wider use is 
most enriched in that way. Thus our best Greek MS of Ecclus. 
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has the greatest number of interpolations, while far inferior 
MSS are relatively free from additions to the text (see Schmidt, 
‘t Ecclesiasticus ' in Temple Bible). 


‘The evidence of later expansions of Mt., most clearly 
presented by Hilgenfeld, is constantly increasing, and 
new indications of similar accretions to the original Lk. 
already suggested by Marcion's gospel, are forthcoming. 
The assumption that Mk.'s conception of Jesus’ attitude 
to the Messiahship was different from that of Mt. and 
Lk. and more historical can scarcely maintain itself 
after Wrede's criticism. As the prejudice in favour of 
Mk., based on a shorter text and a supposed correcter 
view of Jesus' career, is removed, and the different 
versions of each saying are compared and tested in their 
presumable Aramaic form, an impartial survey of the 
facts will show at once how far all the synoptics are 
from rellecting accurately the words of Jesus without 
losing touch altogether with the oldest tradition, and in 
what sense the earliest testimony as to the succession of 
these gospels, representing the order as Mt., Mk., and 
Lk., is to be accepted. It will then be seen that there 
are passages in Mt. and Lk., not found in Mk., that 
may go back to original savings of Jesus; that the 
only passage found in Mk. and Lk., but not in Mt., 
cannot be regarded as authentic; that there is no 
genuine saying preserved in Lk. that is not also found 
in Mt. ; that there are passages in Mk. аз well as in 
Mt. and Lk. that are clearly of very late origin ; and 
that there are passages in Mk. as well as in Mt. and 
Lk. in which the phrase may go back to an original 
bar-ndsi even after the episode at Civsarea Philippi. 


Among the eight passages found only in Mt. and Lk., Mt. 
8 20 (Lk. 9 58), 11 19 (7 34), and 12 324a (12 тоа) probably go hack 
lo original utterances of Jesus (see § 38); 1240 (11 зо) is an 
interpolation particularly clumsy in Mt.; 24 27 37 39 (17 24 2» 30) 
belong to the synoptic apocalypse (see 8 41), and 29 44 (12 46) is 
recognised by Jülicher (4c. 2142 7) as a later gloss. Among 
the five found in Mt. and Mk., Mt. 17 9 (98) refers to the vision 
on the mountain. In Jesus’ lifetime, uot even his most intimate 
disciples had had anything to relate concerning his luminous 
heavenly body. Did this necessarily exclude the possibility of 
a vision of this body before his death? Not to the minds of the 
evangelists, since they had accustomed themselves to the 
thought that Jesus had forbidden all such disclosures concern- 
ing himself before he should rise from the dead. ‘This vision 
(брама) is thus an anticipation of the vision that spread the 
belief in his resurrection. The Elijah question, Mt. 17 10-13 
(ME. 9 11-13), consequently had no connection originally with 
what precedes; the text m Mk. is late and confused (so also 
Wernle, 4c., 133), whilst that in Mt. is in good order and the 
б ОС, may be a rendering of ‘So must а man (w593) suffer 
by them,’ referring to John the Baptist. Mt. 2028 (Mk. 10 45) 
comments retrospectively on the exemplification in the life and 
deach of Jesus of the principle he has just laid down. Lk. 

2 27-30 is a later and less valuable interpretation that curiously 
үш the thought that Jesus wished to convey. Mt. 
26 246 (Mk. 14 217) occurs in an interpolation which breaks the 
connection between 26 21a and 26 (14 18 and 22) with an account 
that has been placed by Lk. at the end (2221-23) and even there 
is probably unhistorical. The occurrence of the phrase in Mt. 
2645 (Mk. 14 41), not found in Lk. where the connection is 
better, is no doubt to be explained by the place Judas gained 
in Christian legend (so Wellhausen) (On Mk. 831 [Lk. ! 22], 
see $ 40.) 

Among the eight passages found in all the Synoptics, Mt. 96 
(Mk. 210 Lk. 524) and Mt. 128 (Mk. 228 Lk. 6 5) probably go 
back to original utterances. М. 16 27 (МК. 3 38 Lk. 926) 15 
clearly a later addition, further transformed by Mk. and Lk. 
Mt. 17 22 (Mk. ? 31 Lk. 9 44) and Mt. 20 18 (Mk. 1033 Lk. 18 31) 
is a prediction of his death (see $ 40). Mt. 27 зоё (Mk. 13 26 
Lk.2127) belongs to the Sy noptic apocalypse (see 8 41). Mt. 
2624a (Mk.1i21a Lk. 22 22) belongs to the interpolation con- 
sidered above. The absence of disciples witnessing the scene, 
the conflict with judicial practice, the absurdity of the false 
testimony, the failure to produce any statement that a Jewish 
court could have construed into blasphemy, апа the contra- 
dictions and evident Christian colouring render it extremely 
difficult to believe in the historical character of the trial before 
the Sanhedrin. (Cp SvNEDRIUM.) In Mt. 2664 Jesus answers 
the question whether he i is the Messiah ‘thou sayest it,’ in Lk. 
2269 ‘ye say that Iam.’ The plain import is ‘You say that І 
am the Messiah, but I have made no such statement.’ It is 
significant that these two evangelists should have hesitated to 
put upon the lips of Jesus an affirmative answer even under 
oath. So strong was the tradition that Jesus did not in his life- 
time claim to be the Messiah, so firm the conviction that he 
guarded his secret to the end. They felt justified only in 
ascribing to him a covert reference to the Messiah in the third 
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person and with the secret name. Mk. (1462) lacks some of the 
expressions in Mt. and Lk., hut departs widely from the earlier 
tradition by making Jesus. acknowledge his pe Cp 
the searching criticism of Brandt (Ev. Gesch. 53 J). 


In view of this indispensable literary criticism, it is of no 
small importance that it is possible by turning the Greek 
fogia into the vernacular of Jesus to ob- 
tain some sayings at once so different 
from the prevailing conceptions of the 
early Church and so bold and original 
as to raise the strongest presumption in 
favour of their genuineness. Such are, in the first 
place, Mt. 96 and 12 8 (and parallels), found in all the 
synoptics, In the former case the question is debated 
whether a man has a right to assure another man that 
his sins are pardoned. The Pharisees maintain that 
God alone can pardon sin. ‘They probably regarded 
absolution in the name of God as a priestly function. 
There is no evidence that the Jews expected the Messiah 
to forgive sins, and no intimation that Jesus looked 
upon this as a privilege to be exercised only by himself. 
On the contrary, he enjoins his disciples to use this 
power (Mt. 1818). Sucha simple assurance of forgive- 
ness, flowing from a living faith in a heavenly father's 
love, was to Jesus no sacerdotal act. Any man hada 
right to extend it. 

In Mt. 128 the generic meaning is equally clear. The 
disciples having eaten corn as they passed through the 
field, are accused of breaking the sabbath. Jesus 
defends them by quoting the exaniple of David, who ate 
of the shewbread, which, according to the law, he had no 
right to do, and gave his followers permission to do so. 
The point is not that David and his ‘ greater son’ may 
take liberties with God's law which would be wrong for 
others, but clearly that so godly a man as David 
recognised that the sustenance of life was in God's eyes 
more important than the maintenance of the cult. 
Lest this should be misunderstood, he adds another 
argument. The law permits the priests to work on the 
sabbath, thus regarding the commanded cessation of 
labour as less important than the maintenance of divine 
worship. The thought is not that he and his had 
priestly rights, for they had none, and Jesus had no 
interest in the sacrilicial cult, as the next statement 
shows. But even from the standpoint of the law there 
were things more important than the enjoined cessation 
of work. Man was not made for the sabbath, but the 
sabbath for man ; therefore man is also lord of the 
sabbath. This conclusion alone is relevant to the 
argument. If it were necessary to prove that the 
Messiah might break the law or authorise his disciples 
to do so, how could so startling a proposition be 
established by the general consideration that the sabbath 
was made for man'ssake? There is indeed no evidence 
that the Jews expected the Messiah to violate or abrogate 
the divinely given law. The very suggestion would 
probably have produced a shock. If Jesus really 
desired to convince his hearers that the Messiah had a 
right to dispense from obedience to the law and that he 
was the Messiah, he must have understood that what 
was needed for that purpose was a reference to a recog- 
nised Messianic passage ascribing such powers to the 
Messiah or a firmly-rooted tradition to this effect, and a 
straightforward presentation and vindication of his 
claims, all the more necessary if he did not wish his 
Messiahship to be taken in a political sense. Were it 
possible that the Aramaic word he used for ‘Son of 
man’ could have been interpreted as a Messianic title, 
the impression left on the Pharisees would still have 
been that he had defended law-breaking on the ground 
that the lower, the sabbath, must yield to the higher, 
man, and had made such a sweeping application of a 
general principle, true enough in certain circumstances, 
as would allow any man to set aside any ordinance of 
God. 

‘ The foxes have holes, and the birds of the heavens 
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have nests, but a man has nowhere to lay his head' 
(Mt. 820) may be a proverb quoted by Jesus or an 
epigram coined on the spot. In either case the scribe 
no doubt saw the hint quiekly. Man's life is full of 
danger and uncertainty. Where will he reside to- 
morrow? Nature cares for the beasts; they are not 
driven from home and hearth for their convictions. 
'The thought probably never occurred to the scribe that 
this Galilzean teacher had in the same breath announced 
himself as the Messiah, and complained that though he 
was so great a man he neither owned a house nor had 
a lodging-place. 

The enemies of Jesus charged him with performing 
his cures by the aid of Beelzebub. In this he saw a 
blasphemy, because he felt that his success in curing the 
sick was due toa divine spirit that possessed him. Yet 
he was careful to distinguish between an attack upon a 
fellow-man and a denunciation of the spirit operating 
through him. Therefore he says, ‘If апу one speaks 
against a man, that may be pardoned, but he that 
speaks against the Holy Spirit can have no pardon' 
(Mt.1232). No person in the audience could have 
understood him to say: ‘You may blaspheme the 
Messiah with impunity, but not the Holy Ghost,’ The 
distinction is clearly between the divine spirit and the 
human instrumentality. 

Wellhausen prefers the reading in Mk.3 28 4 and assumes 
that a misunderstanding arose through the original reading in 
Lk. 12 то which, on the basis of the ahsence of Aóyov in Marcion, 
he translates into Aramaic and renders ‘all that is said by man’ 
(wed vex bo). This is an ingenious suggestion; but an 
omission on the part of Mk. seems more probahle than such a 
misapprehension. For, whether the words were uttered by 


Jesus or not, they seem to have originated in some such reflec- 
lion as we find in 1 5. 2 25. 


In Mt.1l:ig Jesus may be rightly represented as 
having said ‘John comes neither eating nor drinking 
and they say, He has a devil; a man comes who eats 
and drinks and they say, Behold a glutton and a wine- 
bibber.’ 

The account in Mt. 1613-20 of Jesus’ question to the 
disciples giving occasion for Peter's confession has 
39. The phrase СИ aus Dee ae 

nobusdd ah С ; ist п cal diploma presente 

FACIS NAR to і eter in UU. 17-19. Such also the 
philippi addition ‘the Son of the living God in 

à t. 16. In v. 13 a second question has 
been preserved in Syr. Sin. Namely, * Who is this Son 
of man ?' added to the first, * What do men say con- 
cerning me?’ ‘This’ may perhaps be put to the 
account of the Syriac translator (so Schmiedel). But 
it is also possible that ‘ Who is this man (Zar-zdsd) ?' 
is a gloss already in the Aramaic, leading the later 
glossator to introduce by contrast the title of Christ's 
divinity. It is evident that the interpolator lived 
at a period when the supremacy of the Roman See 
was being established. At that time the term ‘Son of 
man' would be understood to denote the human nature 
as distinct from the divine. .\part from these additions, 
Mt. seems to have preserved an earlier text than Mk. 
827 f. and Lk. 9 18% Desirous to proclaim the coming 
ofthe kingdom of heaven in Jerusalem also, Jesus 
apparently hesitated on the ground that it might be 
taken as a political movement. — Hence, the question as 
to what men thought of him. If the answer was 
reassuring so far as the people were concerned, seeing 
that they looked upon him as a prophet and not as an 
aspirant to Messiahship, he had to reckon also with the 
attitude of his own disciples. When Peter, utterly mis- 
understanding the question as to their views, took the 
occasion to express his own hope, Jesus was obliged to 
‘command the disciples that they should not say to any 
man that he was the Messiah,’ as it is emphatically put 
in Mt. 

According to Mk, 831 (Lk. 922) Jesus announced his 
death and resurrection after three days immediately 
upon Peter's confession. Of this Mt. knows nothing. 
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The first reference to the sufferings of the Son of 
40. Basis of. ПЁ" are found in Mt. 17 12 (Mk. 912), 


о But h it i 
predictions “Vt, nere it 15 probable that the 
of original Aramaic conveyed the sense 
death qug го musta man (Par naš) suffer by 
= them.’ For ‘ isci : 
resurrection. or 'the disciples understood 


that hespoketothem concerning John the 
Baptist, v. гз. Later, this would naturally be mis- 
understood as a reference to himself. The original 
form of Mt. 2028 (Mk. 10 45) may have been * Мап has 
not come (sc. into the world) to be served, but to serve.’ 
When this was applied to Jesus, the dogma of the 
‘ransom’ seems to have been added. 


In Clem. Hom, 1229 (ed. Schwegler) Peter quotes the 
following words of Jesus: rà ауаба ёАӨєг Set, parapas ёё dyai, 
б ob Epxetar * ój ots кої Tà кока avayKy CAÓctv, ovat dé бї ob 


uen The work in which this is found probably dates from 
t 


e reign of Marcus Aurelius (161-180); cp Hilgenfeld, Cere. 
Recog. and Hom., 1848, p. 305 f., Z H^ T À., 1869, p. 353, Hind. 
p. 42. The same saying is reported by Aphraates: ‘good is 
sure to come and it is well with him through whom it comes; 
evil also must come, hut woe to him through whom it comes’ 
(51, ed. Graffin), Aphraates used Tatian’s Diatessaron. ‘The 
generic sense of éar-2d@sé in each part of this section, naturally 
enough applied to Jesus and Judas in Mt. 26 24 Mk.14 41 Lk. 
22 22, was consequently still preserved in the middle of the 
second century. 


Of the two passages found in all the synoptics, Mt. 
1722 (Mk. 9з Lk.944) and Mt. 2018 (Mk. 1033 Lk. 
183:) the latter furnishes a more natural situation. 
That Jesus cannot have predicted in detail his death 
and resurrection after three days or on the third day, is 
evident to all critical students. But the difficulty of 
suppressing the political hopes of his followers and the 
prejudices and opposition he was sure to encounter in 
Jerusalem may well have filled his mind with forebodings 
of evil. He fell back, however, upon the conviction 
that the highest good, the kingdom of heaven, would 
come, and that it would be well with апу man who 
assisted in its coming and suffered for its sake. He no 
doubt believed in a resurrection of the dead, although 
his idea seems to have been nearer the Essene than the 
Pharisaic conception. As Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
had been raised out of death into an eternal life with 
God, so he expected to be raised, Mt. 2223 7% (Mk. 12 
13 f. Lk. 20207). This hope he may have expressed 
by some such word as 'man must pass away but he 
will rise again.’ Even this would be improbable, if 
Pfleiderer were right in assuming that Jesus cherished 
no doubts as to the outcome of his mission to Jerusalem. 

Considering І.К. 2236 as a genuine saying of Jesus, 
Pfleiderer (New World, 1899, p. 431 J) concludes 
that, as he ordered his disciples to buy swords, probably 
to defend themselves against hired assassins, he cannot 
have gone to Jerusalem with the ‘ purpose of dying there 
as a sacrifice for the sin of the world, but of contending 
and conquering.’ It might be said that, if he advised 
his followers to arm themselves, the thought of danger 
and death must have been present with him. But it is 
exceedingly improbable that he ever gave any such 
counsel. If he had actually urged his followers to sell 
their very garments in order to purchase swords, without 
explaining his purpose, he must have contemplated a 
coup d'état and there would have been plenty of swords 
at his disposal, but there would have been a certain 
disingenuousness in his rebuke, Mt. 2652, so thoroughly 
in harmony with the doctrine of non-resistance he had 
preached, since he was himself responsible for the 
presence of the sword and the notion that it would be 
an urgent necessity. The earlier tradition in 
Mt. and Mk. knows nothing of such a command given 
by Jesus; bnt it preserved the fact that опе of the 
disciples had drawn a sword and cut off a man's ear. 
How was this sword to be accounted for? Jesus had 
ordered it. For what purpose?  Lk.2227 gives the 
answer, ‘ This which is written must be accomplished 
in me, ''And he was reckoned with the lawless." ' 
Jesus, of course, did not go to Jerusalem in order to 
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die, but to proclaim the good news of the kingdom. 
Nevertheless he no doubt realised the dangers of the 
situation and only put his life into jeopardy because he 
deemed it necessary for the accomplishment of his work, 
sustained the while by the hope that the kingdom of 
heaven would come in the world and to himself a share 
in the resurrection from the dead. 
In Mt.244-36 ‘the Son of man’ occurs five times; 
іп Mk. 135-32 only once, and in Lk. 218-36 twice. 
9 - 48 Par Be ee aes 
41. The in wil ine кокос о, EO е 
Synoptic from tlis m ара уре DUE it n Шш 
sthetérm twice—viz., in 2+ 27 whi s also 
Apocalypse. found in Lk. 1724 and in 24 rnb has no 


parallel. The second occurrence in Lk. (21 34) is also without a 
duplicate ; while Mt. 2437 39 correspond to Lk. 17 26 зо. 


If the passage which the three gospels have in common 
was the first in the original apocalypse that referred to 
the Son of man, it may well be that it conveyed the 
meaning, ‘ they shall see a man coming on the clouds 
of heaven,’ and he will, ete. 1f Mt. 2427 actually pre- 
ceded it, this sense would not be possible ; but there is 
no certainty that the original has been reproduced 
exactly or in order. Until further discoveries shall have 
been made, it will remain most probable that ‘the 
man’ was first introduced as ‘a man,’ as in En. 46 and 
4 Ezra 13. This apocalypse may not originally have 
been put upon the lips of Jesus. When its fragments 
onee secured a place in the synoptic gospels, the in- 
fluence upon the conception of the term ‘Son of man’ 
must have been profound. If even о vids той dvOpwmov 
to persons familiar with Aramaie might still have con- 
veyed the sense of Par-uiXi (see $ 36), the man coming 
with the elouds or appearing as a lightning flash was too 
plainly the celestial being described in Dan. 7 13 to be 
considered as referring to man in general A new 
mode of thought was naturally given to familiar utter- 
ances. It was this heavenly man who had been without 
a home on earth, who had authority over the sabbath 
and the right to pardon sins, who had suffered at the 
hands of men and predicted his advent in glory and 
power. The title was substituted for the personal 
pronoun ; old sayings were modified, new ones formed. 
Where Jesus had spoken of the kingdom of heaven 
whose coming he expected, the Chureh spoke of the Son 
of man for whose coming she eagerly looked. „Among 
the new creations none is grander than the judgment 
scene in Mt. 25. Н chief significance lies not so much 
in the faet that the judge identifies himself with his 
brethren, or that the nations are judged by their treat- 
ment of the Christians, as in the fact that they are 
judged exclusively by moral tests : men's eternal welfare 
is determined by their unconscious goodness in dealing 
with their humblest fellow-men. 


An indication of the date of the synoptic apocalypse in its 
Christian form may be found in the circumstance that it follows 
in Mr, immediately upon a passage that in all probability 
belonged to the Soia тоу 0є00, as Strauss has shown (ZIU Th., 
1863, p. 84 ZD. This ‘Wisdom of God" cannot have been 
written long before the end of the first century, as it contains an 
allusion to the murder of Zechariah b. Barachia during the siege 
of Jerusalem (cp Jos. B/ iv. 24 |88 335, 342). 


Jerome (1r. 4/2. 2) affirms that in the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, which he had translated into 
Greek and Latin, the statement was 


к RD. made that Jesus after his resurrec- 
ассоташе tion, ' took bread, blessed, brake, апа 
Hebrews. 


gave it to James the Just, saying, 
‘my brother, eat thy bread, for the Son of man 
(lius hominis) has risen from those that sleep." ' 
Hilgenfeld (ZiV74., 1899) thinks that the Aramaic 
phrase translated by Jerome was 2'zeA de- nasa, 

It would be interesting, in all these circumstances, to know 
what Aramaic term Jerome found in his gospel, and of utmost 
importance if jt could be proved that the copy he saw in the 
library at Casarea was a faithful transcript of the Gospel 
written by Matthew. In its original form, the Gospel according 
to rhe Hebrews may indeed have been of very high age, and 
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have served as a basis for the first Greek gospel. That it was 
nameless, as Handmann thinks (4700, £z., 1888, p. 115), is not 
probable. The most natural supposition is that it was ascribed 
to Matthew. Whether such a tradition was correct, may be 
doubted. Ви, like all other gospels, it undoubtedly underwent 
many changes ; and this particular pericope, at least in the form 
represented by Jerome, can scarcely have had a place in the 
first draft. 


As Preh а паї? apparently was not used by 
Palestinian Christians, é'reh dé-safrá is more probable. 
But it may even be questioned whether Jerome wrote 
fiiius hominis, as Gregory of "Fours quotes the words: 
‘Surge, Jacobe, comede, quia jam a mortuis resurrexi ' 
(Hist. Franc. 121). 

It is the merit of Lietzmann to have called attention 
to the fact that outside of the NT the phrase occurs for 
the first time in Marcion, and was 
used by different Gnostice schools. 
Marcion's gospel seems to have had 
this term in the same places as the canonical Lk., 
except that 7 29 35 1130-32 188 31-34 were not found in 
his gospel. 


43. Marcion's 
gospel. 


From Marcion's acquaintance with it, Lietzmann draws the 
conclusion that it originated in Asia Minor before the year 
go A.D. Н 1% not apparent why this year should have been 
chosen, Harnack's conjecture (CZrost. 298 47) is based on an 
obscure and manifestly corrupt passage in Clement of Alex- 
andria. Lipsius placed Mareion's birth at least twenty years 
later, and his arrival in Rome in 143/4 (ZIV Th., 1867, р. 75.2%). 
Tertullian's statement that Marcion was the son of a bishop is 
scarcely more reliable than that of Megethius, that he was him- 
self a bishop (cp Meyboom, Marcion en de Marcionicten, 
34.7.) But, apart from this, there is no evidence that Marcion 
as a child was familiar with the gospel he quoted in Rome in 
the time of Pius (cp also Hilgenfeld, A'e/zergescht. 3297). 


According to Irenæus (21020. her. i. 301-312) the 
Gnostics called the primeval light, the father of all 
things, Прётоѕ dvðpwros (primus homo), 


со and the first thought (ëvvora) emanating 
ш by from him Aetrepos avOpwros (secundus 
Gnostics. 


&omo), от viós dvOpwrov ( filius hominis). 
This vids dv@pwrov was not, however, identical with 
the Christ who, in their opinion, was the offspring of 
‘the first man’ and ‘the second. man’ with ‘the holy 
spirit,’ while the man Jesus, son of Yaldabaoth and the 
Virgin Mary, was conceived of as the earthly tabernacle 
in which the Christ took up his abode. Hippolytus 
(Phtlosophumena, 56-11 109) reports that the Naasenes 
(zni-serpent), or Phrygian Ophites, also worshipped 
the ‘man’ (àvÜpwrmos), and the ‘Son of man’ (vids 
avOpwrov) as a unity of father and son, the father 
probably being designated as Adamas (плк). 


In the Evangelium Mariæ, a Gnostic work earlier than 
Irenæus, the highest being is called Протагдротоѕ (cp К. 
Schmidt, SBAT’, 1896, p. 243 /), and in a somewhat later 
form of this Gnosis the ‘ Man of light," Adamas, occurs (77. in 
TU 8297 309_/ 658); and the perfect and true man (Aominem 
perfectum et verum) called Adamas, belongs to the circle of 
divine beings manifesting Barbelo, the father and the son, in 
the thought of the Barbelo-Gnostics (Iren. 129). When the 
‘Heavenly Dialogue,’ quoted by Celsus iu his ‘True Word’ 
(about 177 А.р.), declared that the Son of Man (6 vids rov av- 
8pdmov) was mightier than а god (Origen, Contr. Cels. 8 15), 
this god was no doubt Yaldabaoth whom his mother, Sophia, 
had to rehuke by a reminder that above him were ‘the father of 
all, the first man, and the man, ‘‘the son of man," ' according 
to Trenzus. Valentinus also gave the first place in the pleroma 
to the проби &r6poos (Clement, Stro. ii. 5 36), and Monoimos 
represented the divinity as man, and in so far as it is revealed, 
as ‘Son of man’ (see Grill, Ze., 355). 


The evident kinship between the Ophite system and 
the thought ascribed to Simon of Gitta, renders it not 
improbable that the founder of the movement already 
was familiar with these designations for the highest 
beings. His saying in regard to the divine manifesta- 
tion as son in Judæa, as father in Samaria, and as holy 
spirit in the other nations (PAilos. 619) is most readily 
understood in harmony with whatever else is known of 
his views, if it is assumed that he asserted the divinity 
of man on the basis of the acknowledged humanity of 
God, finding in Judaism, Samaritanism, and paganism, 
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in Jesus, himself, and Helena, manifestations of that 
divinely human life symbolised by the already extant 
figures of ‘the man,’ the ‘Son of man,’ and the feminine 
spirit in the pleroma. 

That the Ophites existed before Christianity, their 
doctrine being a mixture of Egyptian and Jewish ideas, 
has been suggested by Baur (CAristEche Gnosis, 194 ff. 
[2835]), by Lipsius, who preferred to think of Syrian 
rather than Egyptian influences as preponderating 
(ZW TA., 1863, p. 7187), and by Lietzmann, who 
quotes Philaster, 11, as showing that they ‘argued their 
heresies before the coming of Christ’? Lietzmann, 
however, is of the opinion that ‘man’ as a divine name 
can only have originated as a designation of the heavenly 
prototype of the Messiah appearing on earth, called 
even in early times ‘the second man,’ though the term 
is actually found only in late Rabbinic writings, and 
that the Christian Ophites continued to use these 
titles, naturally adopting 0 vids той dávÜpwmov for o 
дєйтєроѕ üvOpwmos. But Grill is probably right in 
pointing out an Indian origin for this conception 


(Ge oto). 


The Vedic Purusha—ze., ‘man’—is a designation of the 
universe, the macrocosm being conceived after the analogy of 
the microcosm. A distinction is made, however, in Rig Veda 
10 до between Purusha as the absolute being, and Purusha as 
the firstborn, and for this derived primeval existence the term 
Narayana, ‘the one like a man,’ ‘the son of man’ is used 
CWahina riyana-Upanishad, ii) Gnostic speculation is 
altogether likely to have been affected by this idea. 


It is possible, too, that there was a basis in the 
mythical lore of Syria. Adam is not iniprobably the 
name of a Semitic divinity [cp OBED-EDOM]. The 
familiar motive of a father, a son, and a mother-goddess 
having issue by the son (cp Stucken, ./4G, 1902, 
446 7), reflecting as it does a very primitive form of 
domestic life, is certainly of mythical origin, and not 
the result of late philosophical speculation. The con- 
ception of the macrocosmic man and the celestial 
protoplast is earlier and more widespread than the 
significant names expressing it in Sanscrit sources, and 
rendered the introduction of similar terms easier. 
There seems to be no trace in Gnostic thought of the 
Jewish idea of the Messiah, and the Christ-idea has the 
appearance of being a later addition to a system already 
completed. The Gnostic ‘Son of man’ cannot be 
accounted for as growing out of the conception 
presented in the synoptics; rather is it possible that 
the Greek phrase, used in rendering the generic ġar- 
nasa, lent itself to an interpretation akin to the Gnostic 
thought, seeing in Jesus an incarnation of a celestial 
‘Son of man.’ 

Recent criticism of the Fourth Gospel has had a 
tendency to emphasise again its relations to Gnosticism. 

.. While the unhistorical character of the 

45. Use in Cans da А - к 

Fourth ospel, its impregnation with Alex- 

Ж 

Gospel. andrian, and particularly Philonic, 

р thought, and its date toward the middle 

of the second century, have been rendered practically 
certain by the labours of many scholars, from Bret- 
schneider to Holtzmann and the Révilles (see JOHN, 
SON OF ZEBEDEE), questions concerning earlier and 
later strata within the gospel, and the attitude of author 
or redactor to Gnostic thought, have assumed fresh 
importance during the last few vears. How profoundly 
investigation on these points may affect the interpretation 
of the ‘Son of man’ in Jn. is seen in the works of 
Fries, Kreyenbiihl, and Grill. Following the expansion- 
theory of Schweizer, to some extent adopted by Bousset 
and Harnack, in the more radical form given to it by 
Delff, rather than the source-theory of Weisse, Freytag, 
aud Wendt, Fries (Det fjärde evangeliet, 1898; 
En koptiske evangelium, 1900) has independently elabo- 
rated а view according to which an earlier gospel by 
the presbyter John has been expanded by Cerinthus 
with interpolations, partly taken from the Gospel 
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according to the Hebrews, partly consisting of his own 
philosophical speculations on the basis of the Philonian 
logos-doctrine. This theory leads him to consider 151 
313 f. 527 5362 828 and 1331 as interpolations, Oniy 
1223 34 he thinks it necessary to assign to the original 
gospel, but regards these as evidence that Jesus himself 
occasionally used the term. Söderblom has indicated 
his general agreement with this position (Jesu Bergs- 


predikan, 40 [1899]). 


So much is sacrificed to Cerinthus, that 12 23 34 might as well 
have been added. For 1223 is practically identical with 1331, 
and the statement offending the people in 12 34, that ‘the son of 
man must be lifted up,’ is found not in 12 32 where Jesus says, 
‘If I am lifted up,’ but in 3 14 which is regarded as an inter- 
polation. So far as the ‘Son of man’ passages are concerned, 
they must therefore, even on this view, be put 10 the account of 
a Gnostic philosopher, familiar with Philo's speculation, since 
the similarity of 627 to the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
does not extend to this phrase. "The significant thing is that 
the parts which must be considered as most characteristic of the 
gospel are thus given by Fries to a Gnostic. Fries may be right 
in pointing out a probable use of a Greek translation of the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews. That the author to whom 
we owe the gospel in substantially its present form, barring 
some transpositions indicated by Spitta and Bacon, and the 
appendix, used other sources than the synoptics is not im- 
probable. But the freedom with which Mt. 2664 has been 
modified in 151, and the passion-sayings have been transformed 
into predictions of glorification in 314 828 1223 and 1834, 
suggests the extreme difficulty of ascertaining the exact 
language and historical worth of any such sources through the 
chiaroscuro of his thought. 


If Fries fell back upon the opinion of the ancient 
Alogi that Cerinthus had had something to do with this 
gospel, Kreyenbühl (Das Evangelium der Wahrheit, 
1900) has maintained that the present gospel is the 
work of Menander of Kapparet:ea, the disciple of Simon, 
and contemporary of Ignatius, in a work equally marked 
by learning, critical acumen, and sympathetic insight. 
In accordance with this view he holds that ‘Son of 
man' in Jn. is intended to be understood not as an 
exclusive self-designation of Jesus, but rather as a term 
applying to ‘man,’ ‘any man,’ jeder Chrtstenmensch, 
Menander speaking out of his Christian consciousness 
of being a saviour sent by the aeons into the world (д.с. 
Аар eneus Ид aen i 235). It is 
difficult for the present writer to believe that the slender 
foundation in Justin and Irenæus will bear the weight 
of so heavy a structure. 

Menander may indeed have conceived of himself as having 
come into the world to redeem men from ignorance, and it is 
barely possible that he regarded himself as a manifestation of 
the celestial man. But the natural impression is certainly that 
in Jn. Jesus is represented as speaking solely of himself when 
he uses the term ‘Son of man’; and no recourse to the ver- 
nacular of Jesus does here, as in the case of the synoptics, 
suggest a different and universal significance. Particularly 
important is 653, where it seems just as impossible that 
Menander could have spoken of the appropriation of his own 
flesh and blood, or of the flesh and blood of man in general, as 
that Jesus should have used such words. Here the reference is 
evidently to the Eucharist, and the Son of man is Jesus whose 
body and blood the Church regarded itself as appropriating in 
the sacrament, and whose life-giving words the author deemed 
of supreme value. 


The interpretation of Jn. 635 from the view-point of 
the author's symbolical idealism by J. Réville (Ze 
quatrième évangile, 178 ff. [xoox]) is more satisfactory 
than the present writer's assumption of a strong opposi- 
tion to sacramentalism (JBL, 1892, p. 20). It may be 
justifiable to inier that in some circles, ‘to eat the flesh 
and to drink the blood of the Son of Man’ had 
developed into a liturgical formula, and this would 
show how little Christians hesitated to use this supposed 
self-designation of Jesus. It is the merit of Krevenbtihl 
to have greatly strengthened the impression that this 
gospel Contains a certain type of Gnostic thought. in 
view of the fact that practically all the OT, tl 
Apocrypha, and the Pseudepigrapha are either anony- 
mous or pseudonymous writings, it is time that the 
eager desire to fasten the authority of the Fourth Gospel 
upon some person mentioned in Early Christian 
Literature should be put at rest. Grill (Zc.) rightly 
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contents himself with tracing the gospel idea of the 
incarnation (that does not go back to Philo) through 
Gnosticism to its source in Indian speculation, and he 
interprets the phrase as designating the celestial ‘Son 
of man’ who has beeome a ‘ man.’ 


Wendi is probably right in regarding av@pérovu after vids in 
527 as a later addition (Das Johannesevangelium, 121 f. [1900]). 
In 3 13 the words 6 àv év то ovpavæ should noi be removed from 
the text on the ground of their absence in BSL, but emended 
into 6 àv é£ ovparov, as Sin. Syr. has wen науа ; and in 9 35, 
not only BDS but also Sin. Syr. and Eth. have ‘Son of man.' 
In 1234 the ‘Son of man’ is not merely an equivalent of the 
Messiah (so /BZ, 1539). The assumption is that Jesus claims 
to be the Messiah; but the reference to a removal from earth 
renders it possible to doubt whether the mysterious title * Son of 
man ' does not have a different meaning. 


When it is reeognised that 6 vids тод dvOpwrov is the 
translation of an Aramaie éar-misd, that this term 
eannot, on philological grounds, have 

Е been used as а self-designation since it 


ш naturally conveyed only the idea of 
Messiahship ‘man’ in general, and that this generic 


use js most suitable in all instances 
where there is reason to suppose that a genuine utter- 
ance is found, the opinion that Jesus regarded himself 
as the Messiah loses its strongest support. There are 
indeed passages in which the underlying assumption 
seems to be that Jesus elaimed for himself the Messiah- 
ship without using the name. Keim (Jesu von Nasara, 
2376) enumerates as such Mt. 915 113 13 123 41 f. 1817; 
Beer regards Mt. 9 15 as decisive (* Enoch ' in IKautzsch, 
Pseudepigrapha, 232); Wendt (Zc., 178 ff.) instanees 
Mt. 1125 f£. Mk. 1127 f£ 1235 f But in Mt 9:4 JF 
the justifieation of fasting by the departure of the bride- 
groom, and of the non-fasting in Jesus' lifetime (cp Mt. 
1118), by the presence of the bridegroom, is as clearly a 
vaticinium ex eventu (Volkmar) as the words eoncern- 
ing the garments and the wineskins are unmistakably 
genuine (see Holtzmann, Sywoptiker,@) 55). In 
Mt. 113 Jesus is asked by John the Baptist, through his 
disciples, whether he is the coming one. Jesus not 
only does not answer the question, but deliberately 
turns the attention away from himself to his work, 
described in language borrowed from 15. 2918 f. 8556, 
and culminating in the proclamation of good tidings to 
the poor. It is the view men have of the kingdom of 
heaven that eoncerns him ; on this point Jesus con- 
sidered John's conceptions to be as defective as those of 
Moses and the prophets (№. 11:2 /).1 The ‘sign of 
Jonah’ is the preaching of repentanee to the Ninevites ; 
but Jesus felt that his proclamation of the kingdom of 
heaven was of more importance than the announcement 
of judgment by the unwilling prophet (Mt. 124: f). If 
Mt. 1317 is genuine, it expresses Jesus' eonviction that 
the kingdom of heaven, prophesied of old, is coming, 
and his eongratulation of his diseiples for discerning its 
advent. But this does not harmonise with the laek of 
perception on their part, of which he elsewhere has to 
eomplain.? The parable of the vineyard (Mk. 121 7) 
has been so thoroughly ehanged, under the hands of 
the evangelists (see Jülicher, /с., ii. 2386 405 f. ), that it 
is quite impossible to ascertain what the original utter- 
ance was in 1235 ff. 

If Mt. 2241 f. (Mk. 1935 5) is genuine, it is either 
an aeademie question eoncerning the Seriptural basis 
for the eurrent assumption that the eoming Messiah is 
to be a deseendant of David, or a serious Scriptural 
vindieation by Jesus of his claims to be the Messiah 
althongh he is not of Davidie deseent. His general 
method of teaehing renders it exeeedingly improbable 
that he should have engaged in such a discussion simply 
. » confute Pharisaic exegesis without anything of prae- 
tieal importanee depending on the decision; but if he 
really attached value to their accepting him as the 


1 On Mr. 123, see $ 38. 
2 On Mt. 11 25 7%, see Son or Сор, $ 13. 
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Messiah without the demanded legitiniisation, his reti- 
cence on the essential point whether he was the Messiah 
becomes wholly ineomprehensible. It seems evident 
that this pericope is a defenee of Jesus' Messiahship, 
made by his diseiples against Jewish attacks upon it on 
the ground that he was not a son of David—a defence 
made at a time when no one had yet thought of 
constructing the pedigrees now found in Mt. and Lk., 
both of whieh are very late. The critical estimate of 
these passages has not been influenced by the discussion 
of the term ‘Son of man,’ and in almost all instances 
has been reached by scholars who believe on the basis 
of this title that Jesus regarded himself as the Messiah. 
Although at first sight the result of recent investiga- 
tions may seem to be wholly negative and to render 
47. Value of euis the long labours that have been 
the different expended upon the term, a closer ex- 
theories, nation will show that each new theory 
' has tended to bring to view some aspect 
of the truth, and that the hypothesis that appears to 
explain satisfactorily most of the facts yields the richest 
returns for our knowledge of the life and teaching of 
Jesus. When Jesus declared that man is lord of the 
sabbath and has the authority to pardon sin, he no 
doubt thought of man as he ought to be as a child of 
the heavenly father; and thus there was in his mind an 
element of that ideal humanity whieh Herder emphasised. 
That he did not look upon himself as the absolutely 
perfeet man only enhanees his moral greatness. Other 
genuine utterances suggest that humble sense of fellow- 
ship with man and aeceptanee of man's lot which Baur 
rightly felt. Those who explained the term as a 
Messianie title were right in so far as the Greek gospels 
are concerned. But a correct feeling also led many 
scholars to the opinion that Jesus cannot have through 
this term accepted as his own the current Messianic 
ideal. ‘That it served to hide the secret of his Messiah- 
ship was also true; only it was not Jesus himself, but 
his disciples, who thus used it. Similarly, the term is 
likely to have suggested to carly Christians a conception 
in which many heterogeneous elements were blended. 
The gradual elimination of the Fourth Gospel, the 
synopue apocalypse, the manifestly secondary passages 
eontaining the phrase, as the literary character of the 
gospels became more truly appreciated, was of utmost 
importanee. Only on the basis of such eareful eriticism 
eould the resort to the vernacular be of any valne. 
While no process of critieism ean restore the 7ps/ssima 
verba of Jesus, an approximation may be possible. For 
the work of retranslation knowledge of the linguistic 
material is necessary, and also philological insight. 
The attempts to explain the use of the term in passages 
that are rejeeted have been of mueh value, since they 
are utterances of early Christians whose thought, intrinsi- 
cally important, has exercised a paramount influence in 
the world. In their interpretation it is both legitimate 
and necessary to seek for light in the mythical and 
legendary lore of the epoch. The more marked the 
difference between the thoughts revealed in the Aramaie 
translations of the Greek sayings, the more diffieult is it 
to explain them by the coneeptions known to prevail 
among the Greek gospel-writers ; the more original and 
valuable the obtained utteranees, the stronger is also 
the presumption that they come from a great personality 
whose historical existence thereby beeomes assured and 
whose tremendous influenee can be appreciated. If he 
ceases to be what he so earnestly enjoined upon his 
disciples not to say that he was, a king to be ministered 
unto, he becomes more truly than ever what he would 
be, a son of man ministering to the sons of men. 
The most important literature before the nineteenth century 
is indicated in the works of Scholten, Appel, and A. Meyer. 


The term is discussed in every Life of 

48. Bibliography. о New Testament Theology, and 

ible Dictionary. All important contri- 

butions in recent times have been referred to in the course of 
this article. NOS 
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SONS OF THE PROPHETS. See PROPHET. 
SOOTHSAYER (DDP, |21175, etc., MANTEYOMENH)- 
See Divination, $ 2 [1 f. 4], etc., and cp MAGIC, 8 3. 


SOP (ywmion) Jn. 1826 Z, a fragment or morsel ; 
cp pwmoc, 65, in Judg. 195 (GAL kAacma Ruth 2:4 
[for n8]. See MEALS, $ ro. 


SOPATER (cwttatpoc), а man of BERG, who 
accompanied Paul (for part of the way at least) on his 
last recorded journey to Jerusalem, Acts 204. The 
addition Пурроо (son of Pyrrhus RV, NABD) is omitted 
by TR. The mention of the father’s name is 
unusual, although it may possibly have been inserted 
to distinguish him from Sosipater (Rom. 1621), with 
whom, however, he should probably be identified. See 
SOSIPATER. 


SOPHERETH (acedupad [B]. acedop. [A], acw- 
pepeo [1.] Ezra 255 AV, RV HAssopHERETH [4.7.]. 

SORCERY, SORCERER, SORCERESS. Sce MAGIC, 
§ 3. 

SOREK, THE VALLEY OF (pw Sm [with i], 
i.e, ‘wady of the Sorek vine’ [see VINE]), the place 
where Samson fell in love with the Philistine woman 
Delilah (Judg.164: єм adcwpHy [B] emi rov 
yeimappoy сорну [А], . . . -нк [L]). It is called 
by Jer. (OS 1536, ep 29776) cafarsorec; he places it in 
the region of Eleutheropolis near Saraa—z.e., ZORAH 
[g.v.] This points to the mod. S#rik, 3 hr. W. from 
Zorah, on the N. side of the large and fertile Wady 
Surar. Cp, however, ОКАН. 


SORES (cwpuc [A], -peic [L]; eo8nc [B], Josh. 
1559, ©). See SEIR, 2. 

SORREL (Pp bt’), Zech. 18 RV, AV ‘speckled.’ See 
COLOURS, § 12. 

SOSIPATER (cwcimatpoc)} 1. A general under 
Judas the Maecabee, who fought against Timotheus at 
Carnion, 2 Maec: 1219-24. 

2. One of the ‘kinsmen’ of Paul who unites with 
him in saluting the Christians of Rome, Rom. 1621. 
He seems, therefore, to have been well known to them. 
In the Pseudo-Dorotheus he is a bishop of Iconium. 
He is probably to be identified with SOPATER [¢.v. ] 
of Bercea. 


SOSTHENES (сосӨємнс). т. “Ruler of the 
synagogue’ (apyicuvd-ywyos, sce SYNAGOGUE, § 9) at 
Corinth when Paul was in that city on his second 
journey, the first into Greece (Acts1817). After the 
failure of the Jews’ concerted action against Paul before 
Gallio (see GALLIO, 8 2)—in which, perhaps, Sosthenes 
had taken a leading part —we are told that ‘all’ (zárres, 
so BNA and others), or ‘all the Greeks' (márres оё 
"E\Aqves : so DdEHLPM, etc.), certainly not ‘all the 
Jews’ (márvres 'Tovdatoe or mávres oi 'Iovóatot, as some 
authorities have; see Ti., Blass, Hilgenfeld) laid hold 
on Sosthenes and beat him before the judgment-seat. 

It is not necessary to suppose, as many do, that 
Sosthenes was the successor of Crispus, the 'ruler of 
the synagogue,' baptized by Paul at Corinth (Aets 188; 
see CRISPUS), nor yet to assume, with others, that Lk. 
is confusing the two persons. Both may concurrently 
have borne the title of ‘ruler of the synagogue’ (apye- 
guvdywyos), and have held the office denoted by it, just 
as cases in which there were more than one chief priest 
(apxiepeús) can be cited (cp ANNAS and СААРА). 
This Sosthenes has been identified by many since Theo- 
doret, but without reason, with * the brother’ mentioned 
in 1 Cor. 1 : (see no. 2). 

2. Sosthenes ‘the brother’ appears in 1 Cor.l: as 
having a share in the preparation of 1 Cor. ‘To prove 
that the part he took was that of amanuensis merely, 
appeal is usually made to 1 Cor. 1621 ; but those who 
argue thus overlook the fact that Tertius, who is sup- 
posed to have written the Epistle to the Romans, is not 
mentioned until the end of that epistle, and then ex- 
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' pressly as the apostle's secretary (Téprtos ó ypáyas rij» 


émisToAnv, Кот. 1622). Moreover, no one has ever 
thought of taking ‘Timothy the brother' in 2 Cor. 11 
Col. 1: (cp Phil. 11), ‘all the brethren which are with 
me [Paul]' in Gal. 12, ‘Silvanus and Timotheus’ iu 
т Тћеѕѕ. 11 2 Тһеѕѕ. 1: as having been the apostle's 
secretaries in attendance. The simple fact is that the 
names belong to the form usually adopted for the 
Pauline epistle; one or more persons are mentioned 
besides the apostle as writing it, their function being 
that of attesting the truth set forth and defended by the 
apostle (2 Сог. 18, cp Dt. 1915). From time to time 
we are reminded of their presence by the use of the 
plural (first person), but quite as often the apostle uses 
the singular. ‘The brother’ Sosthenes is otherwise 
unknown. Не is enumerated among the seventy in 
Eusebius (2721.121) and elsewhere (see Lips. Apok. 
Ap.-gesch. 1201 203, 3413, E. 3. Wa C. Ум. 


SOSTRATUS (cwctpatoc [A], coc. [V]; the 
name is also borne by a priest of Aphrodite in Paphos ; 
cp Schürer, GI71 514 vv.), governor of the citadel in 
Jerusalem (errápyoc THC акроттоАє с) temp. 
Antiochus Epiphanes (2 Macc. 4 27 [28] 29). The post 
would, doubtless, be important (cp Benz. HA 47, 
JERUSALEM, $ 27). 

€rapxos, used in © for nnB (see GOVERNOR, 1), corresponds to 
the Roman frefectus. From it is borrowed the Nab. клк» 
the precise nuance of which is not quite certain (C/S 2, nos. 
173, 207, 214). 

SOTAI ('O!D, meaning? c«oTrai [L]. The B'ne 
Sotai, a group or family (see SoLoMON’s SERVANTS) in the great 
post-exilic list (see Ezra ii., § 9); Елга? 55 (sarei [3], сота: [А |) 
= Neh. 7 37 (тоште [BA], -ren [N*vid.], -reee [Nc.a vid.) — x Esd. 
5 33 (owrat [L], EVom. after 554), 

SOUL (0°33, \рүүн; common to all the Sem. 
languages; but Ass. марги generally means ‘life,’ 
more rarely 'soul'). Properly ‘breath’; but this sense 
seems to have gone out in Hebrew. ‘lhe usual sense is 
the soul or individual life (so very often, sce, e.g., Ps. 
G6 9 Is. 5312) as distinguished from the ‘ flesh ' or ' body ' 
(Dt. 1223 Ps.31:o) — By a natural transition леле also 
means ‘a living being,’ especially in the phrase xépheš 
havydh (лз gina), lit. ‘a living soul,’ used of man in J 
(Gen. 27) and of animals in P (Gen. 12024 3o 91215 f- 
all P; 219, redactional insertion in J); ep 1 Сог. 1545. 
For further developments, see ESCHATOLOGY, $$ 12-19, 
and for the connection of ‘soul’ and ‘heart’ cp HEART. 

None of the three passages cited in Ges.-Buhl for the sense 
‘breath’ will stand examination, as has been shown by Briggs, 
‘The use of waz in the OT’ [a critical and exhaustive classifica- 
tion of passages], /3/, 16 [1897] 17-30. "These passages are :— 
(а) Prov.279. Here Briggs gives перде the sense of 6.6, 
‘heart’; but it is better to read vr? КЕЗ ЛУЈ pnmo ‘so the 
sweetness of counsel is healing to the soul' (Toy also лур pom) 
(2) Job 4113 where gery, ‘brearh’ (7), is ascribed to Leviathan. 
But Job is a late book; а reversion to an archaic sense is not 
probable here. So Briggs, who renders ‘his passion, or fury, 
kindleth coals.’ The parallel expressions, however, point to the 


reading ingv3, ‘his breath.’ (c) 15.3 20, t/535 "P2, RV ‘per- 
fume-boxes' (see PERFUME). Briggs proposes ‘ boxes of desire,’ 
or ‘smelling boxes.’ Paul Haupt (5207, ‘Isa.’ [Heb.] 82) has 
suspected a connection with Ass. fasasu, ‘to anoint oneself. 


This suggests пуру "P3, ‘boxes of ointment’ (Ass. nafpšaštu, 
‘ointment’. But still better would perhaps be joe! "nz (2 and 
5 confounded). T. K. C. 

SOUTH, SOUTH WIND. See EARTH, Four 
QUARTERS OF THE, and WINDs. For Chambers of 
the South, see Srars, $ 3e; and for The South as a 
geographical expression (1 5. 3014 1 Масс. 565), see 
JUDÆA, NEGEB, PALESTINE. 


SOW (vc), 2 Pet. 222; see SWINE. 


SOWER, SOWING. See AGRICULTURE, $ 6. 
the Parable of the Sower, see GosPELs, $ 19. 


SPAIN (crraNia [ANV Ti. WH], 1 Масс. 83 Rom. 
152428).  Carthaginian Spain became Roman at the 
close of the Second Punic War (201 B.c.); but the 
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Roman power was not fully consolidated over the entire 
lberian peninsula until nearly two centuries later (by 
Mareus Agrippa the friend апа minister of Augustus). 
There is no reason to suppose that the apostle Раш 
ever carried out the intention of visiting "pain ex- 
pressed in Кот. 1524 28, and the evidence that the 
country was evangelised by the apostle James the Less 
(see JAMES, $ 1) is too late and legendary to be of any 
value. Cp GEOGRAPHY, $ 25 f. ; TARSHISH, $ 2. 


SPAN (ЛЇЇ; стпӨлмн). See WEIGHTS AND 
Measures, ln Lam. 220, AV gives the pathetic phrase 
* children of a span long ' for e'nss Sp se however, 
has ‘the children that are dandled in the hands’ (cp v. 
22) Budde, * Hütsehel-kinder.' 

SPARROW. The word угддбу, WEY, of frequent 
oceurrenee in OT, is, with only two exceptions (Ps. 844[3] 
1028[7], crpoy0ioN)rencdered ‘bird,’ ‘fowl’ in EV. Nor 
does the exceptional translation ‘sparrow’ imply that 
any particular species was intended. ‘The word probably 
meant any small Passerine bird, a group which is un- 
usually abundant in Palestine. lt is interesting to note 
that the common house-sparrow, Passer domesticus, 18 
common in Palestine, but in a smaller and brighter 
variety ; three other species of Passer are also enumerated, 
Canon Tristram identifies the sparrow of Ps. 1027 as the 
Monticola cyanus or Blue Thrush, from its habit of sitting 
solitarily, or sometimes in pairs, on projecting ledges or 
some other eonspicuous perch, uttering from time to 
time a plaintive and monotonous song. ‘The ‘sparrow’ 
is not included in the list of unclean birds ; and it seems 
probable that at any rate in NT times (Mt. 10 29 31 Lk. 
126, crpovBiov) they were eaten, as is commonly the case 
in Mediterranean countries to this day. See BIRD, 
Оо 50 AES 


SPARTA (crraptH [NV], -ria [A], x Mace. 1416; 
SPARTANS, crrapriATA!, 1 Maec. 122 f. 14 20 f. 1523; 
AAKEAAIMONIO! AV * Lacedemonians, RV *-danm.,' 
2 Maee. 59). 

The greatness of Sparta was long past when she 
came into connection with the Jewish people. The 
final suppression of the liberties of Greece by the 
Romans was in part due to her obstinate refusal to 
enter the Achrean League (149 B.C.). On the destruc- 
tion of Corinth and dissolution of that league, Sparta 
gained a favourable position so far as retaining her 
autonomy went, but a number of the Laeonian towns 
dependent upon her were granted autonomy by the 
Romans (Strabo, 366; Livy, 3429). Sparta at this period 
held the rank of a civitas federata et libera (Str. 365), 
being self-governing and not liable to tribute or to the 
jurisdiction of a Roman governor. Sparta and the 
Spartans are mentioned together in connection with a 
correspondence whieh passed between them and the 
Jews in the Maceabean period (1 Macc. 126). About 
¥44 B.C. Jonathan, then leader of the Jews, wishing to 
make allianees to strengthen his position, sent Numenius 
and Antipater with letters to Rome, Sparta, and else- 
where (1 Mace. I21 J, cp DISPERSION, Sura In his 
letter to the Spartans he lays great stress on a former 
letter from their king Arceus to the Jewish high priest 
Onias, and on the desirability of renewing the brother- 
hood whieh had then existed. The letter of Areus is 
quoted to the effeet that it had been found in writing 
that the Spartans and Jews were of the same stock, that 
is to say, of Abraham, and that therefore their interests 
were identical (12 20-23). Shortly afterwards Jonathan 
died, and the tidings of his death caused great grief in 
Sparta (1416), but on Simon's assuming the priesthood, 
the rulers (Z.e., the Ephors) of the Spartans wrote to him 
wishing to renew the friendship which they had con- 
firmed with Judas and Jonathan his brethren (1-417 /). 

‘Fhe name of the Spartan king is given as ARiUS.! 


1 Possihly a more correct form of the name would be ápevs as 
in Gk. writers, cp also С/ 21, no. 332. 
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So RV, but AV Areus (1 Macc. 12 20, apys); which should 
also be read in v. 7 (with Vg. and Jos. [apecos]) for AV Darius; 


and again in v. 19, for AV Ontares (ovia[alogs [NV], -vetap. 
[Avid. D, which has arisen from the combination of overa (‘to 
Опіаѕ '), the last word in v. 19, with ápys (Arius), the first in v. 20. 

Although there were two Spartan kings named Arius, 
there is little doubt that Arius 1. (309-265 1.C.), the 
suecessor of Cleomenes, is the one here referred to, 
and that the high priest is Onias L.! It has been sug- 
gested with great probability that this letter was written 
in 302 B.C. when the Spartans may have wished to 
hinder Demetrius Poliorcetes, who was then warring 
with Cassander.  'That treaties may have existed be- 
tween Semitic and other peoples at that time is shown 
by the league between the Athenians and the Sidonians 
before the time of Alexander the Great, to which refer- 
ence is made in C/G, no. 87 (Schürer in Riehm's Æ WWB 
215364). 

The authenticity of the letters in т Macc. has been 
much disputed. The letter from Jonathan to the 
Spartans (1 Mace. 126 ff.) seareely reads like a diplo- 
matic document, and betrays the religious spirit of a 
later age; though it must be admitted that it is im- 
possible to build too much upon the wording since the 
letters are translations of translations. 


There is no reason, however, to doubt the fact of diplomatic 
relations with Sparta having been set on foot by Jonathan. For 
Sparta was too obscure at the time to have suggested itself to 
a forger eager to magnify his hero by inventions of the kind. 
Again the incident leads to no result in the sequel ; the reverse 
would have tended to throw doubt upon the entire episode. 

As given both by Josephus and the author of 1 Macc. the 
two letters of the Spartans seem fragmentary and wanting in 
definite suggestion, They have the air of diplomatic forgeries. 
Especially is it noticeable that whereas Jonathan descrihes the 
Spartan overtures as a declaration of * confederacy and friend- 
ship' (r Macc.128) there is no such declaration in proper 
diplomatic terms in the appended document. Yet the ability 
to point to actual alliance in the past would have been the 
natural and most powerful recommendation of his proposals. 

A point upon which too much stress has been laid is 
the relationship between the Spartans and Jews. Агецѕ 
mentions that it was written down that they were 
‘brethren and of the stoek of Abraham.’ he unlucky 
JASON (g.v., 2) fled to the Lacedemonians (Aaxedacpovcot) 
for shelter beeause they were his ‘near of kin’ (бй тӯри 
ovyyeviavy, 2 Macc. bg), and Herod made a favourite of 
a certain Spartan ‘on account of his country’ (Jos. B/ 
i.261). There seems to be no good ground for re- 
garding the ‘Sparta’ of these letters as a corruption of 
the Asiatie name Saparda (see SEPHARAD); and it is 
equally hazardous with Hitzig (Gesch. 347) to identify it 
with the Lycian town Patara. It is conceivable that 
the old historians connected the Pelasgians with the 
Spartans, and derived the former from Peleg the son of 
Eber; but the relationship insisted on finds a parallel 
in the case of the people of Pergamos, who, in making 
an allianee with the Jews, pointed back to similar rela- 
tions between their ancestors and Abraham? (Jos. Azt. 
xiv. 1022). The old historians and genealogists were 
ever ready to account for existing eonfederacies and 
allianees as resting on some aneient bond of kinship, 
and numerous analogies may be found amongst classical 
writers ; ep GENEALOGIES i., § 3 [3], col. 1660. 

See H. J. E. Palmer, de epistolarum quas Spartani atque 
Judaei invicem sibi misisse dicuntur veritate, Darmst. 1828 ; 
Schürer, 1 186 ; Ew. Gesch. 4317. 5. A. C. —W., J. W. 


SPEAR. The words are :— 

1. Пп, дїнг. See below ($ 2) and ср JAVELIN, 2. 
2. nz", xón:ah. See below (§ 3). 

з. Т2, £idén. See JAVELIN, 1. 


1 CpOOwras, $ з. Not Onias 11, апа Areus II. (Ew. Gesch. 
4317), for they can hardly have been contemporaneous, and 
moreover Areus Il. died young, about 257 в.с. (Paus. iii. 66); 
still less can it be Onias 111. (Jos. An. xii. 410) А certain 
Ае poco about 184 B.C. as a prominent Spartan (Pol. 

21994) 

2 Cpa note in Steph. Byz., s.v., iovdaia, ‘derived ато tovÓatov 
®тартшу évós ёк GxjBns' ; see Schürer, 4c. 
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4. Гр, dyin (2 5. 21 16t). The text, however, isdoubtful. See 
Isunr-nENon. 

s. bs s, 37 а! (Job 4031t; ‘fish spear’). See Fisu, 83, 1. 

On the ' spearmen ' of Ps. 6830 see CROCODILE. — l'or 
the deftoAdBoa of Acts 2323 we ought probably to read 
with A óe£ioóNor ; ср the éxnBddroe of Jos. B/ ii. 175, 
тфєбо>йто and MofióNot of iii. 7 18, and sPevdorArar 
ofiv.13. Cp WAR. 

‘The spear was a favourite weapon of offence amongst 
ancient nations, as it has always been amongst other 
peoples at an early stage of development ; 
it was easy to make and could be used 
with great effect. It varied chiefly in its 
Size, weight, and length; this will be seen from the 
illustrations in Erman (Life in Ane. Eg.), Wilkinson 
(Anc. Eg.) and Maspero (Struggle of the Nations), 
though too much reliance must not be placed on the 
representations of spears in ‘works of art’ (cp the remarks 
of Cecil Torr, Ancient Ships, 8). Н consisted, asa rule, 
of a wooden staff with a sharp head of flint or metal. 
It may be that the early Israclites, as a writer in Kitto 
(Bibl, Cyclop.) suggests, like other primitive peoples, 
made use of the horn of some animal, ‘straightened in 
water, and sheathed upon a thorn-wood staff." We 
know with what effect animals themselves use these 
horns (Darwin, Ze Descent of Man, 501 ff. [1890]). 
* When sharpened this instrument would penetrate the 
hide of a bull, and, according to Strabo, even of an 
elephant; it was light, very difficult to break,’ and 
‘resisted the blow of a battle-axe' (Kitto). Later, 
brass (see COPPER) or IRON (4.v.) was used. Layard 
(Nineveh and Babylon, зот [1853]) found at Nimrüd 
the heads of spears, ‘which being chiefly of iron fell 
to pieces almost as soon as exposed to the air.’ In 
Gen. Louis Palma Di Cesnola's Cyprus (1877), plates 
xxxvi. and xl. (after p. 392), are given gems from Curium 
in the Phoenician (xxxvi.) and the Greek (xl.) style, on 
which warriors are represented armed with round shields 
(see SHIELD), and spears which look like sharp-pointed 
Stakes; cp the long spears on the Sarcophagus from 
Golgoi (pl. x., opposite p. 110). On the other hand, 
on the silver patera found at Amathus (pl. xix., opposite 
p. 276) a regular spear-head seems to be represented. 

Layard (Nineveh and tts Remains, 2343) says, ‘the 
spear of the Assyrian footman was short, scarcely exceed- 
Serie ДОЛ x the height of a mans that of the 

: orseman appears to have been con- 
siderably longer. . . . “The shaft was probably of some 
strong wood, and did not consist of a reed, like that of 
the modern Arab lance.’ lt would seem to have been 
а stout weapon, since warriors used it to force stones out 
of the wall of a besieged city (see p. 372). The Egyptian 
soldiers of the eighteenth Theban dynasty carried ‘ pikes 
about 5 ft. long, with broad bronze or copper points’ 
(Maspero, Struggle, 213); the spear was not so common. 
The Assyrian pikemen of a liter date were armed with 
equally heavy weapons (z47d., 627 /). The Hebrew 
hinith (man) seems to have been a large weapon, It 
was used by great warriors (2 5. 223, etc.) ; and it is the 
weapon put into the hands of ‘ giants’ (2 5. 2321, etc. ). 
Goliath is said to have carried a spear ‘like a weaver's 
beam (т S. 177), its head weighing боо shekels' (for the 
idea of ‘giants' see ANAKIM). Saul is said to have 
hurled his Zdz;/k at David (15.199 /). From such 
indications in the OT we тау suppose that the днл 
had some resemblance to the Egyptian and the Assyrian 
pike. 

А lighter, and no doubt much older, weapon of the 
kind was also in use among the Egyptians and the 
ТЙС ран: Assyrians, and is still found among the 

*' Bedouins апа other primitive peoples. 
This is called in Arabic rz», and we can hardly be 
wrong in identifying it with the Hebrew rõma% (nigh, see 


Nu. 257, etc. ; cp Doughty, Ar. Des.1221228; Merrill, 
East of the Jordan, 482), which, however, was no doubt 
often shorter. ‘The beam, made of a light reed of the 
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tion. 


SPICE 


rivers of Mesopotamia, is nearly two of their short 
horse-lengths ; they charge them above their heads’ 
(Doughty, 1334). The Arab keeps this spear continu- 
ally at his side. When he prepares to encamp the 
sheikh strikes his spear in the ground. When the camp 
is broken up ‘the spear is the last thing taken from the 
ground’ (Warburton, Zhe Crescent and the Cross, 
chap. 25). For other spear-like weapons (‘ dart,’ etc.) 
see WEAPONS, 8 2. Cp SIEGE, WAR. NAR Gs 


SPECKLED. For (1) „2204 (1)2), Gen. 3032 ff, 


and (2) зарад’ ($123), Jer. 129, see Cotours, § 12; and for (3) 


sdrok ( p^), Zech. 18, see 20., $ то. 


SPELT is the RV rendering of ussémeth, NOPD 
(Ex. 932 Is. 2825 Ezek. 49), for which AV has twice ‘rie’ 
and once 'fitches,' See FITCHEs. 

[It is possible that 272, ‘spelt,’ occurs also in 1 5. 2 36, where 
it is said that destitute priests will sue to be put into a priest's 
office DN? 7221 nog maus, îe., according to tradition, ‘for a 
piece of silver and a loaf of bread.’ But the rendering ‘piece’ 
presupposes a connection of 3N and 473, gērãh (see WEIGHTS), 
which is purely arbitrary. Following Del. Proč. 149, BDB and 
Ges.-Bu. take к to bean abstract noun, meaning ‘ payment,’ cp 


Ass. agéru, ‘to hire.’ But this root does not appear to be known 
in Hebrew, nor is an abstract noun probahle in this passage. 


Probably the text is corrupt, and we should read ngoa зру“, 
‘for an omer of spelt.’ (5B is without the following words 
ond 330 1; possibly these were added a/Zer the corruption of 
поро anys, on account of the concluding mention of ‘a morsel 
of bread.’ For a bolder expedient see Criz. Bib. —T. K. c.] 


SPICE (/.e., Lat. species, OFrench espice, hence Zice ; 
cp jl, 2 Ch. 16 r4, all species [of spices]: Vg. unguentis 
meretricits [1131]), though now specifically employed to 
denote ‘a class of aromatic vegetable condiments used 
for the seasoning of food, commonly in a pulverised 
state,’ was, in the seventeenth century, applicable to a 
much wider variety of ‘species’; in AV it happens to 
be applied (unless, perhaps in Cant. 82, where ‘spiced’ 
wine is alluded to)? never to condiments but only to 
aromatic odours. It represents :— 

т. деш пе (1x. 30237), ог bõsem, ciz (often), 
plur. ows, 2 Ch. 1614, ete. That this word must 


sometimes at least have a general sense is shown by the 
expressions серр (Ex. 8025; see CINNAMON), pic 
(20., see CALAMUS) апа p'ata wna (Ezek. 27 22). On 
the specific sense, see BALSAM. 

2. ѕаттіт, DD (Es 0054: DOV Бук SPICES; 
Ex. 256 307 3111 3581528 8938 4027 [only AV] Lev. 47 16 r2 
Nu. 416 2 Ch, 24 [3] [only AV] 1811; EV SWEET INCENSE) or 
hétéreth sammim, D39 MEP (Ex.3729f; EV INCENSE or 
Sweet Spices and RV in 4027 2 Ch. 24[3)). 

The word sammim is a general expression for fragrant 
material in the form of powder, akin to Ar. Summa, 
‘to smell,’ as well as sau, simm, or summ, ‘ poison,’ 
and to Aram. 5022272, ‘a medicament.’ The exact 
history of this group of words is obseure, but probably 
the oldest form of root is represented by Ar. тта = 
Aram, sam, and Ar. samm and Heb. ore may both 
be loan words from Aramaic (ep Fränkel, 262). Оп 
the other hand, the oldest meaning is perhaps that of the 
Hebrew word and of Ar. Sam, viz., ‘fragrance’; the 


' notions of poison (in Syr. samma dhč-matwtã) and of 


medical efficacy may well be derived from this, In post- 
biblical Hebrew, and sometimes in Syr., the word was 
used with a further extension of meaning—viz., for 
colouring matter. 

The use of the word in OT is, as a general term, for 
the sacred incense compounded of stacte, onycha, gal- 
banum (galbanum of sammīm), and frankincense (see 
INCENSE). 

3. neki th, nw53 (Gen. 3725; EV Spicery; К\н 


1 Compare, however, GAL; the latter text has the curious ex- 
pression арто» kvpíov (see Crit. Bi?.). | 

2 In Ezek. 24 то the verb results from a mistranslation, ‘spice 
it well'; RV *make thick the broth." 
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guni tragacanth or storax ; дишаната ; aromata; Gen. 
4811; AV spices, RV spicery; бишара, sforax). See 
STORAX. 

4. r¢kah, np, Cant.82 (apparently not specific). 


Sce PERFUME, PERFUMERS. 
5. àpouara, Mk. 16r, etc. See PERFUME. 
6. duwpov, Rev.1813 RV. See AMOMUM. N. M. 


SPICE-MERCHANTS (D'5230, with art. ; том 
ємтором). but RV ‘merchants,’ are mentioned in 
connection with Solomon's commercial profits (1 К, 1015), 
if we should not rather read 'Jerahmeelites.' See 
SOLOMON, § 7, and cp PERFUMERS, TK. Gy 


SPIDER. 1. sémdmith, NDIY’; Prov. 30281 ; RV 
LiZARD [g.v., 7]. 

2. ‘akkdbis, wazy (dpáxvm, aranea) Under this 
name the spider is mentioned in MT only twice— viz. , 
in Is. 595, where the devices of the wicked are likened 
to a spider's web, and in Job 814, where the confid- 
ence of the godless is compared to a ' spider's house.’ 
There are several other passages, however, in which, 
through an easy textual error, the spider has been 
supplanted by the moth. Thus in Job 119, ‘which are 
crushed before the moth’ (ey ЕТ) should rather be 
' which are crushed even as the spider'! (asy 155) ; 
Mohammed, too, compares idolaters to spiders (Koran, 
Sur. 2940). In Hos. 86 the ‘calf of Samaria’ is also 
probably compared to a spiders web,? and in Ps. 
3912[11] 909 (G ws dpaxvy[y] in both passages) the 
same figure seems to be emploved to symbolise the 
frailty ot human life, according to probable emenda- 
tions of these two corrupt passages.? Textual criticism 
also reinstates the spider in a fine description of the fate 
of the wicked (see Мотн), where ‘moth’ should prob- 
ably be ‘spider’ (Job 2718 | 814; but in © of 2718 
apaxvy seems to stand for Not improbably, too, 
‘the poison of asps' in Ps. 1403 should rather be ‘the 
poison of spiders ' (so Gratz, Merx, after Tg.). In 15. 595 
‘spiders’ and ‘vipers’ are parallel, with an allusion to 
a belief in their poisonousness. See Asp. ©, according 
to Grabe, followed by Н and P read ‘spider’ (ápáxry, 
but the text [BAQ] has тарах) in Hos. 512, where MT 
has ' moth,’ Т.К. С. 


и 
739). 
= 


SPIES (0°%2270, мо, жїга!, ‘to busy oneself | 


with walking about’; cp 235, ‘merchant,’ but MH mz 
‘calumny,’ and $35, Ps. 153 ‘backhite’; катаскотог, Gen. 429, 
etc, Josh. 21623 1 S. 264 2 5. 15 roi; and virtually OR Nu. 146 
KaTagkeWapevwr, but Aq. Sym. катаскбтоу ; cnx Nu.211 
AV RVing., Aq. Sym. тфу катаск., but see ad fin.) — 

For the Way of the Spies (DONA Wr), Nu. 21 1 AV, see 
below, § 2, end, and cp ATHARIM, KADESH, $3. Cp mn, ‘spy 
out,’ Nu. 13216 f etc., and mr, ‘range [of spying?]' Job 398, 
The equation 5332 555 (1 ahove) finds an analogy in the use of 
CH as ‘ merchants,' 1 К. 1015 (but see MERCHANT, SOLOMON, 
8 7). 

'The practice of obtaining information by means of 
spies as a preliminary to warlike movements was well- 
known to the Hebrews. Two notable 
cases are the mission of twelve (?) 
spies by Moses to explore the region which the Israel- 
ites were about to invade, and the mission of two spies 
by Joshua 'to view the land, namely, Jericho' (see 
JERICHO, $ 3). It is the former episode which concerns 
us here. Our chief traditional authority for it is in Nu. 
13 f. (JEP), but it is also related in an allusive way in 
Dt. 122 f., where the writer is presumably dependent 
throughout on the narrative of JE ; there is at any rate 
no evidence that he made use of P. It may be con- 
venient to lay before the reader the variations between 


1. Traditions. 


1 +5 and *35 are elsewhere, too, confounded. 
? ma% ^3 should be p*33y snp (Ruben, Critical Remarks, 


on Hos, &c.); cp Vg. in aranearum telas. 
3 See Che. Psadms,(?) and cp Locust, Owr. 
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the accounts which the redactor has welded together, as 
well as he could, in Nu. 18. ; it will not only show 
the reader the state of the traditional evidence for the 
mission of the spies but will illustrate the section on 
Nu. 13 Л in NUMBERS [Book], $ 3; cp also Driver, 
Intr. 8 63. 
P JE 

13 3, start from wilderness of 1326, start from Kadesh (re- 


Paran (P). dactional, but from J E). 
21, they explore thelandfrom 22/. they go as far as Hebron 


the wilderness of Zin to (D, or the valley of 
Rehob, to the district of Eshcol (E). 
Hamath m 

32, they describe the land as 27 / ‘the land is very fruitful, 


but the inhabitants can 
well defend themselves’ 


one that ‘devours its 
inhabitants’ (P). 


(J). 
14 6, Joshua and Caleb oppose — 3o, Cheb stillsthemurmurers 


the mutinous Israelites 
(P). 

38, Joshua and Caleb (v. 30, 
Caleb and Joshua) are ex- 
cepted from the general 
doom (P). 

It is usual to give the preference to the statements of 
J and E (an analysis of JE cannot remain unattempted, 
even though [cp NUMBERS, $ 3]the result may be 
incomplete). It was from Kadesh, then, that Moses 
sent spies into Canaan (cp 898 Rp; cp NUMBERS, 
$ 8), one from each tribe, and the region to be explored 
was the Negeb and the mountain-district (2.е., as most 
understand, that of Judah) The spies did in fact 
reach Hebron (in the ‘hill-country’ of Judah, Josh. 
207 2111), where they found Ahiman, Sheshai, and 
Talmai. On their return, they gave a very favourable 
report of the land, and supported this by a huge cluster 
of grapes from Eshcol; but a further statement respect- 
ing the Nephilim, the sons of Anak, who dwelt at 
Hebron, made the people despond, and even venture to 
express a wish to choose another leader and go back to 
pz. Caleb alone is excepted from the doom which 
Yahwe fails not to pronounce on the rebellious people. 
The punishment of the guilty is thus expressed in Nu. 
1433 (assigned to J by Dillm.).] ‘Your little ones, 
which ye said should be a prey, will I bringin... 
But as for you, your carcases shall fall in this wilder- 
ness. And your children shall be shepherds «2423 
nis myw, and shall bear (the consequences of) your 
infidelity, until your carcases be consumed in the 
wilderness.' 

Looking at the differences tabulated above we shall 
see that the first is quite unimportant, since the wilder- 
ness of Paran in the wider sense may 
have contained  Kadesh-barnea (see 
PARAN). Тһе third is of some interest, because 
(Wellh. Pro/.@) 370) Nu.1332 (P) may reflect the 
melancholy feelings of post-exilic Jews, who could only 
by faith describe their country as a delectable land 
(anan рех, Ps.10624). The fourth and fifth are im- 
portant because they show that one at least of the early 
narratives did not include Joshua among the spies. 
According to E. Meyer (who allows very little of the 
material in chap. 13 to J), the earliest narrative 
stated that Caleb (fossié/y with other spies) was sent 
into the Negeb—to Hebron, and said on his return that 
the people was strong and the cities fortified, Amalek 
dwelling in the Negeb, etc., and that giants too were 
to be seen there. The despondency of the Israelites 
disappears, and with it the divine sentence of forty 
years wanderings. According to Meyer the object 
of the story of the spies was simply to account for the 
settling of Caleb in Hebron. ‘Caleb of course receives 
Hebron because he acted as spy, not because he 
remained stedfast.' Е, however, looks at things with 
a 'theological ' interest, and alters the story for edifica- 
tion, while P calculates from Josh.2429 that Joshua too 

1 Both Dillm. and We. deny that т. 33 belongs to P, and 
hold that the ‘forty years’ (лд? Dyan) are a fixed point in 


tradition, We., however, assigns 1430-34 to a special source, 
distinct from J E. 


1424, Caleb may enter the 
land 


О). 


2. Criticism. 
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must have been born in Egypt, and therefore includes 
him among the spies, and makes him, like Caleb, faith- 
ful among the faithless (*Kritik der Berichte,' etc., 
ZATW 1 139 f. [1881]). 

One of the most doubtful points in Meyer's theory 
is the definition of the object of the story. Was Caleb 
really the only spy, and the only clan-leader who had 
land assigned to him in the Negeb? It is also by no 
means certain that the threat of the forty vears' wander- 
ing formed part of the original tradition. И is suggested 
elsewhere (Moses, $ 11, end) that in Nu. 1433 (as well as 
in other passages) mis myI 52322 is most probably 
due partly to corruption, partly to editorial manipula- 
tion, and that the original text had simply maay 32323 
‘in the desert of the Arabians.' 

Possibly, too, in Nu. 1325 (P) the statement that the spies 
returned py р`узчх Гро arose through a misreading of кїз 
pray (‘from the Arabian Сизһ');1 and it is in the highest 
degree probable that руу іп Nu. 18 22 142-4 should be read 
Misrim, Ze. the N. Arabian Musri (see Mizraim, $ 2 2). 

Nor are these the only names which have to be scrutinised. 
Important as it is to put a rational sense on the traditional 
stories in their later form, it can hardly be less urgent to find out 
how the stories originally ran, and what they originally meant. 
It has been pointed out elsewhere (NEGEB, § 7) that it is the 
Negeb and the Negeb alone that is referred to as the region ex- 
plored by the spies. ian (Hebron) has arisen out of mzm3? 
(Rehoboth), and the mountain-district in 13 17 is *mount Jerah- 
meel.'3 Inv, 28 pip should probably be poss, and we thus see 
that v. 294 is partly a gloss on ругу 33 (so read) in v. 28 (see 
NEPHILIM, $ 5, 1.). 

The second apparent difference in the above table 
still remains. Did the spies, according to P, or at least 
P's authority, really survey ‘the whole land throughout 
its entire length from the wilderness of Zin (cp Nu. 91: 
3336) to Rehob' (either the place of that name in the 
territory of Asher, Josh. 1928, or Beth-rehob, near the 
town of Dan, Judg. 18285)? This no doubt is the 
general view. Another theory, however, is much more 
probable. If not P himself, yet almost certainly P's 
authority, meant, not any northern Rehob, but Rehob 
or Rehoboth in the Negeb, while non (Hamath) is in 
many OT passages most probably a southern Hamath, 
or more strictly a sonthern Maacath (see MAACAH, 
end). This accords with the view (see above) that in 
Nu.1325 the original text had, ‘And they returned 
from spying out the land, from Cush of Arabia.’ 

Thus the difference between JE and P in the story 
of the spies is much less serious than has been supposed. 
The only important variation is the combination of Caleb 
with Joshua—himself perhaps originally a Jerahmeelite 
hero (cp JOSHUA). 

We have no space here to consider the names of the spies ac- 
cording to P(Nu. 13 4-15). lt is quite possible that all, or nearly 
all, the names are characteristically Negeb names. But this is 
unimportant compared with the right comprehension of the rest 
of the composite narrative. Let it be added, however, that 
mansn (Nu. 21 1) is not (as even Knobel supposed) for 797 
nna (AV ‘by the way of the spies’) but is probably а corrup- 
tion of rrm2«3 133 (cp Ramathaim-zophim), unless we prefer to 
trace it to manna wy (KADESH, І, 8 3). In either case, the 
name appears to be an early popular corruption of Sync. 

Winckler's theory (GZ 240) 15 ingenious, but cannot here 
be discussed. TREC 


SPIKENARD (73; NapAoc, Cant. 112 414 ; and 
OT), NapAor, Cant. 413; also марлос TTICTIKH, 


1 Notice the name Sheshai (on which see note 2) in Num. 


1322. If we emend as above, the pv of MT will have grown 
ош ud a dittographed p. For ГР from w3 ср Crit. Bib. on 
zek. 76. 


2 Note that Ahiman represents Jerahmeel; Sheshai comes 
from Cushi (cp note т); for Talmai compare Telem and Talmon 
(which can be shown to be Negeb names). ‘Zoan in Egypt’ 
should he * Zoan (or Zoar?) in Misrim.' 

3 As Dillm. points out, ‘go up into the Negeb' probably 
comes from J, and ‘go np into the mountains’ from 2. But 
if so, is it not natural to take 333 and улу as practically 
synonymous? 

4 The other ethnicsare probably ‘nan~ (Rehobo.hite), buyog 

Ishmaelite), 4 (Amorite), ‘ap (Kennizzite). 


5 Wade, Old Testament History (1901), 120. 
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Mk. 143 Jn. 123f).! i. The Hebrew word, гё, which 
is derived from Sanskrit, has passed into Greek and 
other European languages: see the references to nard 
in classical writers collected by Naber (A/nemosyne, 
1902, pp. 1-15); according to Lagarde (.1/7Zf. 225) 
Pers. zal is an equivalent forni? A connection with 
Ar. rand, is very doubtful (sce Mordtmann and Müller, 
Sab, Denk. 82) The Aramaic and Arabic names 
Jebelf&á and sunbul (more fully sunbul hindi, ‘Indian 
spike’), like our own ‘spikenard, have reference to the 
'spike'-like appearance of the plant from which the 
perfume is derived. Accounts of the true or Indian 
nard, as well as of inferior sorts, are given by Theo- 
phrastus (De Odor. 42 f), Dioscorides (175), and Pliny 
(ШМ 1226 f. 132). Its botanical source in India 
was investigated by Sir W. Jones (4s. Жез. 2405-417), * 
and was ascertained independently by Wallich and 
Royle to be the plant called .Vardosfackys Jatamanst 
DC, of the order /'aZezzanacee. The drug consists of 
the rhizome surmounted by the fibrous remains of the 
leaves. It occurs throughout the alpine Himalaya from 
Kumaon to Sikkim. 

The meaning of the adjective merh (Mk. 143 Jn. 
123t is very uncertain. Five explanations have been 
offered: (i) that it means ‘liquid,’ from тю; (2) 
that it means ‘genuine,’ from mistis ; (3) that it means 
‘powdered,’ from mrícaew ; (4) that it is a local name; 
(5) that й = morákgs ; (6) that it— Lat. spicita, 'Fhere 
is difficulty in accepting any of these explanations ; and 
it is possible that the word may have quite another 
origin, as Dymock (Pharmacogr. ud. 2233) gives Pisitd 
as a Sanskrit name for the spikenard plant (cp W. 
Houghton, PSBA, 1888, 3144-6 N. M. —W. T. T.-D. 

ii. т. In ZEschyl. Prom. 481 (Lob. руи. 131) tears means ‘drink- 
able’ (so K. Е. .X. Fritzsche on Mark, following Casauhon), but 
the word is only so used for the sake of a рип; otherwise morós 
and mócusos, but never тестік. It is true that mía pa. (-ov), 
т‹стўр are found from the same stem me, and that according 
to Athenaeus (689 c) and others, oil of nard, mixed with wine, 
was, as a matter of fact, taken as a beverage ; but in Mk. and 
Jn. the nard is used as ointment, so that, if mearcxds is only 
added with the meaning ‘liquid,’ the explanation would be 
superfluous. 

Naber (as above) points out, on the other hand, that 
Clem.Alex. (Ped. 28, $ 64, p. 207 ed. Potter) distin- 
guishes between uúpa бура and дура čņpá, and Basil 
(Hom. in Ps. 449, ed. Garnier, 1166 /, also in Stephanus, 
sub ттактд$, 76507.) between two preparations of oint- 
ment, the one fluid (fvróv) called eraxr?) (= ‘dropped,’ 
stillata, stillatitia), and the other thicker or more 
viscous (zaxirepov), called guúpva. The expression in 
Athenaeus also (225, p. 46A: ékKMrvew 0 rà таҳт 
TOv ptpwr), he thinks, has reference to this. Naber 
therefore conjectures that there stood originally in Mk. 
and Jn. a word (of which no traces can be met else- 
where) omeotixds (= ‘capable of being poured,’ ‘liquid,’ 
from omévdw). Ву itacism it could also have been 
written слют.кб<, in which form its strangeness made 
it unintelligible, and thus it finally became corrupted 
into тістікд5. 


1 Vg. has zardi spicati in Mk. and паха? pistici (so usually 
Ital.) in Jn. 

2 Meissner has pointed out a Babylonian plant-name /azder. 
This, according to Hommel (7.57.4 21136 [1899]), the Baby- 
lonians borrowed from an Iranian form zard (neo-Pers 4); 
the Indians have for xard tbe later form zata and nala(da). 

3 “А Bráħman of eminent learning gave me а parcel of the 
same sort, and told me that it was used in their sacrifices ; that, 
when fresb, it was exquisitely sweet, and added much to the 
scent of rich essences, in which it was a principal ingredient ; 
that the merchants brought it from the mountainous country to 
the NE, of Bengal; that it was the entire plant, not a part of 
it, and received its Sanscrit names from its resemblance to locks 
of hair; as it is called Spikenard, } suppose, from its resem- 
blance to a spike, when it is dried. and not from the configura- 
tion of its flowers, which the Greeks, probably, never examined. 
The Persian author describes the whole plant as resembling the 
tail of an ermine ; and the Лайн, which is manifestly the 
Spikenard of our druggists, has precisely that form, consisting 
of withered stalks and ribs of leaves, cohering in a bundle of 
yellowish brown capillary fibres, and constituting a spike about 
the size of a small finger’ (of. cit., 409 /). 
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2. The adjective mozixds occurs with the meaning © convinc- 
ing' and also ‘having the power of persuading’ (Plato, Gorg. 
455^; Diog. Laert. 437; Dion. Hal., ed. Reiske, 5631; Fheo- 
phrast. i Aristot. opera metaph., ed. Sylburg 253, ed. Brandis, 
309), though in almost every instance of its occurrence the 
Variant mecaTtkóg is preferred (Bekker and Stallbaum on Plato; 
Loh. on Soph. A% 151); in later times it means, when used of 
persons, ‘faithful,’ ‘reliable’ (Lücke on Jn 2193, index: to 
Celrenus) If, therefore, we adopt the translation ‘genuine’ 
(Meyer on Mk.)—and such a meaning is conceivable—we must 
suppose that the word is used rather freely, just as in commercial 
language, for instance, attributes which more often apply only 
to р тѕопѕ are not infrequently used of goods. Pliny (АУ xit. 
26, $ 43) mentions that in commerce nard was apt to be adulter- 
ated by admixture of pseudonardus, a plant resembling it. 

3. Lob., par. 31, supports Scaliger's derivation from TTÍGGeUV, 
* to pound (К. Е. А. Fritzsche on Mk. 595), т after m being some- 
times dropped out for the sake of euphony (ср 2.6, п(т)єри:&, and 
Lat. f/(u)so = ттїттш, ferma = mrépyq) But how, it may be 
asked, could powdered nard be suitable for anointing? 

4. If it is a local name it has been suggested that it stands 
either for ‘Omtorexds (from Opis not far from Babylon) or for 
Werraxceos (from Psittake on the Tigris). Still more likely 
would be Hera, an abbreviation—accordini to the Scholion on 
JEschyl. Pers. 2—of a Persian town Потера; but we cannot 
be sure that this notice (which according to Stephanus refers 
to а Thracian town) is trustworthy. 

s. E. N. Bennett (Class. Rev., 1890, p. 319) sees in the word an 
allusion to the Pistacia Terebinthus, he resin of which, together 
with other sweet scents (¢.g., ВаАсоиор, cp BALM, INCENSE), 
was mixed with the oil of nard. Dioscorides says (Vat. Med. 
191) of the zia Tàxq ; yevvarac бё kai ёи '"Iovóaca Kat Xvpía кої ёи 
Кутро, its resin is evaddns, mpoexet $ё пастори тои pytivey (he 
describes nard in 164). Bennett, therefore, thinks that vapdos 
moraxys is intended. According to Нап. il. 428 24, and 
Stephanus, rà Yerrdxea would be another form of та Wig Takia, 
the fruit of the murray, which Пар. (i. 315 10) derives from the 
town Werraxy. 

6. Nestle (Z.VTIV, 1902, pp. 169-171) explains тіст:кдс from 
the Latin name zardus spicata : the participle spicatus could be- 
come in vulgar Latin sAécitus, just as protatus became frobitus 
and vocatus vocitus (Rónsch, ZzaZa u. Vulgata, p. 296, cp 283 
[1869g, 9 1875], and, more fully, Codlectanca philologica, 221-223 
[1891] 2 Z IIT, 1877, pp. 409-412); next spicitus was transformed 
into mugrexds. ‘Fhe supposition however is not easy ; for as late 
as the second half of the second Christian century we find Galen 
taking the word over into Greek in the form от(ката. 

The ‘nardus spicata’ of (Ital. and) Vg. is intelligible when we 
remember that the nard-plant —which indeed is called vapôó- 
e Taxvs, spica nardi—resembled in shape an ear of corn. 

КОМУ ТОГО, ШОРУ б, 


SPINNING. See LINEN, WEAVING. 


SPIRIT (IM, 7217, fem. about seventy-three, masc. 
about thirty-two times: in © rmrNeYwa, ANEMOC, 
ттмон, стома, Логос, фӨєгма, 
ҸҮХН, карма, Өүмос, моүс, 
OPH, OAYNH, PPONHCIC, BOHOEIA, фос, мєрос), 
originally ‘wind,’ and so the point of the compass 
from which the wind blows. In poetry, which no doubt 
represents ancient usage, the storm wind is the breath of 
Yahwe's mouth or nostrils (е, Ex. 158 то Ps. 1816 [15]), 
and since the commotion of nature is a sign of his dis- 
pleasure, the мл of Yahwé becomes synonymous with 
his wrath (Is. 44 5919 Zech. 68 Job 19 1530). The rzàZ 
or spirit of a man is his disposition, his mental state ; 
he may be ' depressed in spirit,’ ‘of a proud spirit,’ * of 
a patient spirit’ (Prov. 1618 f. Eccles. 78). It is natural 
tocompare the wind, invisible itself but visible in its 
effects, with the mental disposition displaying itself in 
mien and action. Just in the same way Aeschylus, 
describing the ehanged mind of Agamemnon says that 
he ‘blew an impious veering gale of mind’ (dpevós 
тёш» 80с0є8) Tporalav, Ag. 217). 

Ina very early passage, Gen. 63, 7247 denotes the divine 
substanee or nature, not necessarily immaterial, but far 
removed from the weakness of mortal flesh. By inter- 
marriage of the ' sons of God’ or angels with women, a 
portion of this divine spirit has passed to their descend- 
ants, and therefore Yahwé declares, ' My spirit shall 
not continue (?) for ever in man, since he is only flesh,’ 
and shortens the span of human life to 120 years.! But 
though the spirit or invisible power of God was not 
proper to man, it descended upon the heroes of Israel 
and endowed them with superhuman energy. It fell on 
Othniel (Judg. 310); on Jephthah (1129); on Samson 


1 On this passage cp NEPHILIM, § 1. 
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(14619 1514). The phenomenon has no ethical im- 
port. Samson shows that the spirit of Yahwé has 
descended on him by rending a lion as if it were a. kid. 
Similarly the divine spirit produces prophetic frenzy 
(15. 106 10 1920 23), such, e.g., that Saul strips off his 
clothes and lies a day and a night naked. ‘he spirit 
might transport a prophet miraculously (2 К. 216). 
Sometimes Yahwe sent a lying spirit on his prophets 
(г K.2222) or the spirit of strife into a city (Judg. 
923), or a spirit of melancholy madness (1 5. 1614, 
ete): 

Far higher is the use of zzi in the literary prophets. 
To Isaiah, Yahwe (1s. 313) is ‘spirit’ because he is the 
spiritual principle in the history of the world and as 
such invisible. Moreover, the spirit of prophecy is an 
abiding gift. To ignore the prophet’s counsel is to set 
at nought God's spirit which speaks through him 
(Is.301). In the same sense Hosea had spoken (97) 
of the prophet as ‘a man of the spirit.' But before 
Ezekiel references to ‘the spirit’ as in the prophcts 
only oecur іп 15.80: Hos. 97 and perhaps Mic. 38. 
A prophet so deeply spiritual as Jeremiah avoids the 
term ‘spirit’ altogether; it had been associated too 
long with frenzy and marvel. 

The following are the ehicf points in the exilic and 
post-exilie conception of spirit. It is an official 

2 Later charisma, speaking, e.g., habitually in David 

RA (25. 232) and fitting the Messiah for the 
* discharge of his duties (1s. 112), conferring 
wisdom on judges and martial vigour on warriors (Is. 
286) It is characteristic of P that he attributes it only 
to Joshua, who receives it in increased measure by the 
imposition of Moses’ hands (Nu. 2718 f. Dt. 349). It 
is to dwell in the midst of the people as a ‘new spirit’ 
(Ezek. 36268 f. ), and to be poured out from on high on 
land and people (Is. 32 15). Thefulfilment of this promise 
is assumed in Ps. 511r [13] 1310; ср Neh. 920. Twice! 
it is called the holy spirit, Ps. 5111 [13] and 15. 6316, 
in which latter passage it is personified (cp Eph. 430), 
and twice ‘the good spirit’ (Neh. 920 Ps. 14310). lt 
is a cosmic power, producing order (Gen.12) and 
fertility (15.3915). It is the principle of all-pervading 
energy (15.8416) and omnipresence (Ps.1397). It is 
the vods or intelligence of Yahwé (Is. 4013), not as in 
earlier writers his essence. Finally, in a very late 
passage, it is the breath of life which God imparts, and 
which at death returns to him (Eccles. 127 ; ep Job 273 
33434 14,/. Ps. 10429). Cp FLESH. W. E. А. 
In discussing the NT use of mvefua, the question 
is complicated by the employment of other words, 
especially of psyche, Yvxý, soul, to de- 
eoa note the interior part of man, whereas 
'  gáp£, flesh, is the single word to denote 
the material part. As a general thing both words are 
used with reference to the eontrast between the spiritual 
and the material part, and both words are ennobled by 
this contrast. When Jesus speaks of the value of the soul 
(ул: Mt. 1626), and contrasts it with the comparative 
unimportance of the body (Mt. 1028), and Paul advises 
the delivering over of the flesh to destruction, in order 
that the spirit (vefua) may be saved (т Cor. 55), they are 
both evidently using different words for the same thing. 
And apart from the Pauline epistles and two passages 
in the epistles of James and Jude respectively (Ja. 315 
Jude 19), these words are used in the same way to 
express the contrast between the spiritual part of man 
and material things, but are not contrasted with each 
other. But Paul found it necessary to express this 
contrast not only in terms of the spiritual and the 
material, but also of the spiritual and the natural 
(1 Cor. 214), and for this purpose he uses the elsewhere 
synonymous words, pneuma and psyche. 
The psyche is the vital or spiritual part of the natural 


1 [Not counting Wisd. 917, cp 722, where wisdom (ir the 
enlarged sense natural to an orthodox but Hellenised Jew) is 
traced to ‘thy holy spirit.’] 
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man, and the feuma is the new part brought into 
activity when the supernatural man begins 
his career with the entrance of the divine 
pneuma. Pauldoes notstate this expressly; 
but it appears from his introduction of the human co- 
incidently with the divine pzeuma (ср Rom. 810 16 with 
the rest of the passage r-27. And sce т Cor. 617 19, ep 
14-17 With rest of passage). It is evident from the passage 
in r Cor. that pzeuma is not to be identified with vous, 
the intelligence, in Rom.723, where it is used inter- 
changeably with the ‘inner man,’ which rebels against 
the sin of the outer man. ‘That faculty, the spirit, is 
the organ evidently of the Holy Spirit, and does not 
appear in the apostle's account of the situation until 
the entrance of the Holy Spirit which removes the 
disability discussed in our passage, Rom. 81-9, cp v. 
1016. ‘The faculty which ineffectually rebels against 
sin in the natural man is the mind. It is very much 
as if the apostle had said that when he sinned even in 
the natural man, he knew better, and his intelligence 
rebelled against it, but ineffectually, because the very 
organs of action were the seat of sin. But the inner 
man after the coming of the Spirit is spirit, which is 
freed from the bondage of the flesh. 

We must not think, however, of the human spirit as 
the essential factor in the new man according to Paul. 

[Тео Divine 106. И factor | 5 the Divine 
Spirit. Spirit, who effects. deliverance for the 
man not by creating or awakening a 
new faeulty in him, but by coming himself to dwell 
in him. ‘That is the reason why it is the Holy Spirit, 
not the human spirit, that is constantly brought 
into contrast with the flesh in Paul This has led 
to the statement that the apostle does not speak of 
a human spirit But the use, while infrequent, is 
sufficiently distinct. ‘The human spirit is evidently the 
part in which, and upon which, the Holy Spirit works, 
and through which it controls the man, but which has 
no office except in connection with the Divine Spirit. 
Without the Divine Spirit it is like ears in a soundless 
world. The real agent in substituting holiness instead 
of sin іп man is God, not man. What is this Divine 
Spirit? The answer is not always the same, In the 
earlier Jewish literature, it is an emanation from the 
One God through which he performs various offices— 
é.g., ereation—but especially that of inspiring in man 
the knowledge and skill needed for his work. In 
general we may say, that whenever God is represented 
as a diffused presenee, he is represented as working 
through the spirit And in no pre-Pauline writings is 
there any indication that the impersonal use is departed 
from. But in Panl, and Jn. especially, there is the 
beginning of the later doctrine of the Spirit as a distinct 
entity, quasi-personal, in God. Не is to God what the 
spirit is in man (т Cor. 210/.); but in God this is objecti- 
fied, represented as a distinct personality (Rom. 827 
Gal. 35 Jn. 1426 1613). 

'There is a distinct difference, however, between the 
Pauline and the Johannine theology in the doctrine of 
the Spirit. In both, he is the principle 
of immanence in God, the one through 


4. Pauline 
usage. 


6. Pauline and 


Т whom God dwells in men, conveving 
Be COl- io them the truth, not in the external 
trasted. 


way by which men communicate with 
each other, and which has no power of enforcement or 
persuasion sufficient to beget in men the spirit of holi- 
ness, but internally and with regenerative power. Апа 
in both especially he conveys to men the grace of which 
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Christ is the author. But in Paul, he is the principle 
not only of immanence, but of incarnation. In Jn. it 
is the Logos, the Word of God, who is incarnate in 
Christ. “The thought is borrowed from the Alexandrian 
philosophy, which represents God as creating various 
natural products out of the ideas of the same in his 
mind. These ideas are endowed with life and creative 
power, so that God creates not only out of them, but 
through them. Besides these individual ideas, there is 
the collective idea of the universe as a whole, the Logos, 
or Word, which is also vested with a life and quasi- 
personality of its own. Тһе inearnation of this in the 
Son of God is thus only the final form of the incarnation 
which is the generative idea of the logos. ‘The Spirit, 
on the other hand, is in Jn. the principle of immanence, 
If we go back to the philosophy from which the Logos 
idea is derived, the Logos is the thought of God, 
distinctly a principle of incarnation. But the Pneuma 
is the Spirit in which the thought is generated, and tliis 
is as obviously a principle of immanence. АН this 15 
distinctly different from Paul's thought. Пе has no 
Logos doctrine, which is a thought derived from 
Alexandrianism, and Paul is not an Alexandrian. He 
declares himself a zealous Pharisee, and opposed to any 
attempt to translate religion into the terms of philosophy 
(Gal 114 rCor.1:7-31) But Pharisaism. and Alex- 
andrianism are at opposite poles of thought, and 
Alexandrianism is an attempt to philosophise religion. 
And yet Paul teaches the pre-existence of Jesus and his 
sharing in the work of ereation (Phil. 25-11 1 Cor. 86). 
What then is the principle of incarnation in Christ? 
It cannot be God himself, as Paul distinguishes between 
God and the Lord Jesus Christ. On the other hand, 
whilst there is only one passage which has the ap- 
pearanee of distinguishing Christ from the Spirit (2 
Cor. 1814), there are many passages which seem to 
identify them. In the first place, the indwelling of 
Christ, his mystical union with the believer, is ex- 
changed frequently for an indwelling of the Spirit. 
Then the Spirit is called the Spirit of Christ, and Jesus’ 
divine Sonship is attributed to the Поу Spirit. lle is 
the Son of God on that side of his being, as he is Son 
of David on the side of the flesh (Rom. 13 /.). .\nd 
finally it is distinetly said that the Lord is the Spirit 
(2 Соо: 

Now, it is not as if this was unexpected. ТЕ Jesus 
was in any way pre-existent, and that pre-existence 
antedated ereation, and he had a share in creation, 
then he is in some way an incarnation of the Divine. 
And in the Jewish theology the only Divine principle 
remaining, after eliminating God himself as expressly 
excluded, and the Alexandrian Logos as ruled out by 
Pauls opposition to Alexandrianism, is the Spirit of 
God. In Paul, therefore, the inearnation is of the 
Holy Spirit. E P G 

The OT Theologies of Schultz and Smend, and the NT 
Theologies of B. Weiss and Holtzmann ; König, Ofeubarungs- 

begriff des AT 187-210; Giesebrecht, Se- 
7. Literature. rufsbegabunge der ATlichen Propheten, 
123 1; Н. Wendt, Die Begriffe Fleisch u. 
Geist im biblischen Sfrachpebrauch (1878) А. Westphal, Chair 
et esprit (Toulouse, 1885); Lüdemann, Die Anthropologie des 
Ap. Paulus (1872); Pfleiderer, Paulinisi (FT, 2 vols); 
Cremer, PA ЕЗ) art. ‘Geist’; Gunkel, Die Wirkungen des 
heil. Geistes (1888), 5-623 J. Koeberle, Natur s. Geist, nach 
der Auffassung des AT (1900); F. C. Porter, ‘The Yecer Hara, 
a Study in the Jewish Doctrine of Sin,’ Biblical and Semitic 
Studies (New Vork, тдот), where note criticism of Pfleiderer's 
interpretation of Paul's conception of spirit and flesh. See also 
SPIRITUAL GIFTS. 
МЕА БТИ EDG, 88 3-6: 
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SPIRITUAL GIFTS 
CONTENTS 


Definition (§ 1). 
dptopa : what? (§ 2). 
elimitation of field (8 3). 
Classification ($ 4). 
Charisms other than that of speech (§ 5). 
* Wisdom' and ‘knowledge’; ‘exhorting’ 


(8 6). 

* Prophecy’ ($ 7). 

‘Spiritual Gifts’ is a comprehensive name for all 
those extraordinary and often directly miraculous powers 

аф of which we learn, chietly from 1 Cor. 

1. Definition. ,. cda UN 
124-11 28-30 Rom. 12 3-8, that they were 
possessed by many Christians of the apostolic age, and, 
according to Paul, had their origin in a specitic opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, which has for its object the 
profit of the church. 

When in 1 Cor. 126 the ‘ workings’ (évepyrsara) are assigned 
to God, or in z. 5 the ' ministrations' (&taxoréa) brought into 
connection with Christ, we are not to see in this any real 
departure from the regular attribution of the spiritnal gifts to 
the Holy Ghost. The phrase in z. 5—' diversities of ministrations 
but the same Lord,' is simply another expression of the purpose for 
which the gifts are given—the common good of the church ; for 
he who serves the church serves Christ who is the Lord of the 
church, or, according to another way of putting it, who is the 
soul of the church which is his body (1212). The phrasein v. 6 
on the other hand—‘ diversities of workings but the same God '— 
is appropriate in so far as by the ‘workings’ in question we are 
to understand according to v. то ‘workings of powers,’ or of 
miracles (évepyguara Svvanewr), of which one most readily 
thinks of God as the author. They are nevertheless attributed 
precisely in the next verse (7. 11)to the Holy Spirit, a conclusive 
proof that no real distinction ought to be drawn here between 
him and God as the author of these workings. 


‘The word cAarzsza in this connection is plainly used 
in a narrow technical sense. (a) That the thought of 
: the grace of God as being the source 
р from which the bestowal of a charisma 
Grae Еа comes is still very vividly realised is shown 
APP by Rom. 126: ‘having gifts (charisms), 
differing according to the grace that was given to us' 
(Exovres xapicuara xarà ri» хар» тӯ» Oo0eicav ШУ 
dia popa). 

In the only NT passage where charisma (xaptopua) is coupled 
with the adjective ‘spiritual ’ (rvevparieov), the technical sense 
is, as it happens, absent; in Rom.1 тт it does not mean апу 
special aptitude possessed by Paul, but a gift (in the way of 
instruction, encouragement, consolation, or the like) which he 
hopes to be able to confer upon the Romans in the course of his 
visit, even if ‘spiritual’ (rvevparexov) expresses the thought 
that he himself in turn has received it from the Holy Ghost. 
Still further removed from the specified meaning of the word 
charisma as given above, though again with a passive applica- 
tion (gift that is conferred), are the applications of it which we 
find in Rom, 0 23 (eternal life the charisma, not of the Holy 
Ghost but of God), in 11 29 (the charismata of God =the favours 
bestowed by God upon his people Israel as enumerated in 
947), in 2 Сог. 1 rr (without rov Ocov : the charisma of Paul's 
deliverance from deadly danger); so also in Rom. 5 15/ where 
the justification of sinful man is the charisma of God and Christ. 
The word denotes the whole aggregate of God's benevolent 
operation in the universe in the single passage outside of the 
NT, and the Church Fathers in which it is known to occur 
(Philo, Legis a/fegor. 324 end, 1103 ed. Mangey : ‘All things 
in the universe, and the universe itself, are the donation and 
benefaction and gift of God’ (Swped каї evepyeaia каї xdpiopa 
O«cov rà тарта дса év KTW Kal айтд$ 0 xóa uos ёстір). 

(5) Very sharply distinguished from these uses is the 
technical sense in which the word is employed, whether 
in the pl. (Rom. 126 т Cor. 12431; and, with the 
addition of ‘healings’ [iíauarwv], 1292830), or in the 
sing. with a negative (17: ‘so that ye come behind in 
no charisma‘), or in a distributive sense (т Pet. 410: 
‘according as each has received a charisma’; cp 1 Cor. 
77: ‘each man hath his own charisma from God’). 
In just the same way, in the technlcal sense, the dis- 
tributive singular of 'grace' (жар) stands in connection 
with the plural ‘gifts’ (déuara), in Eph. 47: ‘unto each 
опе of us was the grace given according to the measure 
of the gift (Owpeds) of Christ. Wherefore he saith . 

Не gave gifts (0óuara) unto men.’ Not till we reach 
the Pastoral Epistles do we find the sing. charism 
(xaptcua), used comprehensively to denote all the | 
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Not figurative ($ r2). 


Speaking with tongues: what? (8 8). 
Tongues not foreign languages ($ 9). 
Acts 2 1-13 and Mk. 16 17 ($ то). 
Tongues not archaic expressions (8 11). 


Tongue, the bodily organ (§ 13). 
Tongue -tongue-speech ($ 14). 


5 


Interpretation of tongue-speech ($ 15). 
Diffusion and cessation of tongue-speech 

and prophecy charisms (§ 16). 

Popular view of spiritual charisms (§ 17). 
Discerning of spirits ($ 18). 

Paul's view of spiritual charisms (§ то). 
Conclusion ($ 20). 

Literature (8 21). 

aptitudes which Timothy, as a bearer of ecclesiastical 
office, possesses, or ought to possess: 'neglect not 
the charism that is in thee’ (1 "lim. 414); ‘1 put thee 
in remembrance that thou stir up the charism of God 
which is in thee' (2 Tim. 16). 

(c) For us the technical meaning of the word is first 
met with in Paul. At the same time, we may at least 
be certain that Paul did not invent it when he was com- 
posing his epistles: for he employs it in his writings 
without any explanation, as referring to a matter quite 
well known. There remains a possibility that he may 
have coined the expression, in the course of his observa- 
tions of the extraordinary endowments intended by it, 
while engaged in his missionary labours. We may well 
venture upon such a conjecture, seeing that the idea of 
grace (charts) 15 so specially prominent with Paul. 
Yet the expression can also have sprung into existence 
in the Christian churches without the agency of Paul. 

Хо one of the thrce leading passages relating to 
spiritual gifts in the writings of Paul, as given above 

aie 8 1), can claim to be a complete 

з. Delimita- (Š 1) b 

tion of field account, and it therefore remains un- 
* certain whether even all three together 
make mention of everything which Paul reckoned to this 
category. (a) Nevertheless the attempt must be 
made, with the help of these three principal passages 
and other subsidiary ones, to form to ourselves some 
conception of the range of the phenomenon in question, 

‘Prophecy’ (mpodyreta) is the only charism that is actually 
named in all three passages ; but in effect so also is ‘teaching’ 
(8:8аскаћа), if we permit ourselves to regard the ‘word of 
wisdom’ (Aóyos goias), and the ‘word of knowledge’ (A. 
yvwoews), of 1 Cor. 128 taken together as identical with ' teach- 
ing,'—a view which is favoured by 1426 (‘teaching’ [8:6a x], 
co-ordinated with ‘revelation, tongue, interpretation’ [azo- 
xaduins, yAwooa, ёритиєа]), whilst in 146 ‘knowledge 
[yv@ots} also is found co-ordinated with ‘teaching’ (&i&axy) 
as well as ‘tongues, revelation, prophecy ' (yAw@oaat, aroxaduuis, 
mpopyreta), so that only the ‘word of wisdom’ (Aóyos copias) 
seems to be left as synonym for ‘teaching’ (&tðaxý). In hoth 
the leading passages in 1 Cor. ‘gifts of healings’ (yapiopara 
іанатор), ‘powers’ or ‘miracles’ (бираме), and ‘diversities of 
tongues’ (yéry yAwoowr), occur in addition to the other concepts 
already mentioned. Rom. has with the first passage in 1 Cor. 
(12 5) nothing but * ministry’ (фа: кога) in common, but in that 
first passage, as well as in 1 Cor. 16 rs, this word seems to have 
a more extended application than in Rom. 127 ; with the second 
passage іп т Cor. (12 28-30) Rom. has in substance but one concept 
in common—on the assumption, that is to say, that we may 
identify the mpoterápevos (‘he that ruleth ) with him who has 
the gift of ‘government’ (xvBéprgais). Peculiar to the first 
passage in 1 Cor. (12 4-11)are * faith, discerning of spirits ‘(moris, 
Staxproes mrveviárov), and ‘interpretation of tongues’ (épunveta 
yAwoour); to the second (12 28-30) the concepts ' apostle’ (атб- 
c roÀos), and ‘helps’ (avrtAjuwers); and to Rom. *admonishing ' 
(wapaxadwr), ‘giving’ (иєтаб:доус), and ‘showing mercy’ 
(éAeov). 

(2) Eph. 41r: and Justin, Dial. 39, can be adduced 
only as secondary authorities, so long as it is with the 
apostolic age that we are dealing. 

Eph. (on its date see col. 3120, n. 3) noticeably enumerates 
offices only, not charisms. Of these Paul had already named 
the ‘apostles,’ ‘prophets,’ and ‘teachers,’ and also the ‘ pastors’ 
(moucéves), if these are to be taken as equivalent to the ‘rulers’ 
(rpoiaráuevo.) of Кот. 128. Peculiar to Eph. are the *evange- 
lists’ (єйаууєАєсто(), on whom see MixisrRv, 8 39 2,6. Of 
the gifts enumerated by Paul Justin has only ‘healing’ (ао), 
and ‘teaching’ (дїбаткаАга). What he designates * understand- 
ing’ (avers), may safely be identified with ‘ wisdom’ (coda), 
and his ‘strength’ (texvs) perhaps with ‘power’ (ŝúrapes), as 
he attributes ‘strength’ (taxis) to Moses (Dial. 8-). The new 
elements in his list are ‘counsel’ (Bovàń), ‘foreknowledge’ 
(mpóyraats), which answers only in a very limited degree to the 
‘ prophecy’ (zpopyreta) of Paul, and ‘fear of God ' (poos Ocov). 

our of his seven concepts—' understanding ' (avveacs), ‘counsel’ 


(BovAx), ‘strength’ (iexis), and ‘fear of God’ ($6Bos O«ov)— 
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pem has taken direct from Is. 112 f. ©, where, according to 
is interpretation (727. 87), are enumerated the seven powers 
of the Holy Spirit which were all of them to rest upon Jesus 
from his baptism onwards, whilst the saints of the OT and 
Christians never receive more than one ога few of them. In Is. 
we find, besides the four words already given, ‘wisdom’ (sopia), 
‘knowledge’ (уроо), and ‘piety’ (evodBeva). It is plainly 
with reference to knowledge (yvaors), that Justin speaks of 
foreknowledge (mpóyvoa:s), for he lays stress upon the argument 
that in his time ‘prophetic charisms' (профутіка yaptopara) 
are still found among Christians, and that thus the OT gift of 
prophecy —by which he understands merely prediction of future 
events—has passed over to the followers of Christ (Dial. 82, 
begin.). | | 

(c) 1t will be noticed that in all the enumcrations 
almost no reference whatever is made to the virtues that 
are looked for in every Christian. — Even ‘ministry’ 
(dtaxovia), ‘giving’ (ueraóióóvai), ‘showing mercy’ 
(é\e@v), are enumerated only on the assumption that 
they have risen to a pitch that is not attainable by 
every Christian. The extraordinary character, rising 
in many cases to the level of the miraculous, which has 
been noted in § r as the first criterion of charisms in 
the technical sense, is thus preserved. All the less 
have we any occasion to lay stress on the ‘fear of 
God,’ which Justin has merely taken from Isaiah, 
or to extend in an analogous way the limits of our 
category in the direction in which this would be per- 
missible, if one elected to pay heed only to the second 
criterion (see § r)—that they are attributed to the 
agency of the Holy Spirit—and, further, to take it as 
one's guiding principle that according to Paul the whole 
new life of the Christian, with all its virtues, is a work 
of the Holy Spirit (Gal. 522 /: love, joy, peace, etc.). 
It would therefore be a mistake to accept the limits for 
our present concept, as these are laid down by Weinel 
(below, § 21), who in fact writes not about the ' gifts,’ 
but about the operations, of the Spirit. To these of 
course belongs the ethically good state of the will, treated 
of by Weincl (149-161), with all its effects; it does not 
belong to the order of charisms. 

(d) There is still another element included by Weinel 
which we for our part must exclude. ‘The receiving of 
revelations—apart from the subsequent reporting of 
them—or the power to endure martyrdom (or even 
ascetic privations) may be traced back to the Holy 
Spirit, and may also possess the note of the extra- 
ordinary in a very high degree, yet they ought not to 
be reckoned to the number of the charisms because they 
lack the third criterion—that of utility for the life of the 
church. 

‚ This criterion must have had very great importance in Paul's 
view ; for not only does he in 1 Cor. 127 142-33 make it the 
chief goal of his entire discussion of the charisms (although he 
has been led to the mention of them, not by this thought but by 
that of the unity of the Holy Spirit), but also in Rom. 126-8 the 
same goal is set before him, although the occasion is in like 
manner different, namely, the thought of the unity of the church 
notwithstanding the diversity of its members. Oneis not entitled 
to suppose that the profit of the church is only an application of 
the charisms which Pan! would like to see made, not a consti- 
tutive element in the concept itself. So far from that being the 
case, this criterion is for the apostle so important, that he would 
refuse to reckon to the number of charisms in the technical sense 
of which we are now speaking, any phenomenon which yielded 
no advantage for the community at large. 

(e) For this reason we must hesitate before including 
in the category in question one manifestation which 
Paul himself expressly designates by the name of 
charisma. Yn т Cor. 76 f. he wishes that all were un- 
married as he himself is, but does not set this up as a 
positive command, ‘because each man hath his own 
gift from God, one after this manner and another after 
that.’ 


It would be a mistake to believe that Paul here intends to 
contrast a charisma of marriage with a ydépiopa éykpareías (as, 
following 79, we may designate the other side of the com- 
parison); for in this whole section he regards marriage, and the 
Intercourse of the sexes in marriage, not as a good in itself, but 
only as a preservative against evil (7259). Rather must we 
take as the antithesis to the yápıgua éyxparecas some one ог 
other of the charisms enumerated in chap. 12. Paul, however, 
would hardly have arrived at such a co-ordination if for his own 
personal calling the unmarried condition had not carried with it 
a direct and obvious utility for the churches under his care— 
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that, namely, of leaving him freer for the preaching of the gospel 
and pecuniarily less dependent on the churches, in which freedom 
and independence he discerned a great ad vantage for the exercise 
of his office, and specially for the assertion and establishment of 
his authority (1 Cor. 7 324 9124 15-18 2 Cor. 11 7-12). When, 
therefore, he speaks of the unmarried condition as a charism, he 
will, broadly speaking, be thinking of himself and of those in a 
like position with himself. Otherwise we should have expected 
him to class as charisms also other forms of asceticism, such as 
abstinence from certain kinds of food, or voluntary poverty ; but 
this he never does. 

After defining the field our next task must be a 
classification of the charisms of so very various kinds. 
(a) It might seem as if Paul himself 
had undertaken it when, in the first 
of the three leading passages (т Cor. 124-6), before 
going into details, he sets up these three great 
categories—' charisms' (ҳарісиата), ‘ministries’ (ĉa- 
kovia), and ‘ works’ (ёиєрутиата). 

If, however, we decide to take these verses as setting forth a 
strict arrangement, we shall have to believe that in the detailed 
enumeration in zz, 7-11, where each charism is traced back to 
the Holy Spirit, only the first of the three great categories 
has been specifically dealt with, since the second and third of 
these—‘ ministries’ (6caxoréac), and ‘works’ (évepyjyara)—are 
brought into connection not with the Holy Spirit but with 
Christ, or God. This again, however, would not be in accord- 
ance with v. то, where ‘ works’ [*of powers] (évepyijuara [8vrá- 
peov]) are included in this detailed list ; and in Rom. 127 the 
‘ministries’ (caxovéac) belong to the charisms (xapiopara). 
Thus ‘charism,’ ‘ministry,’ and ‘ work’ (dpto pa, dcaxoria, and 
урука), are only three different names for all, or at least many 
of these gifts, and they are chosen with conscious reference to 
the three modes of divine revelation. The most comprehensive 
would seem to be, according to z. 6, ‘work’ (évépygua), (God 
worketh all things in all); according to Rom, 126 *charism* 
(харса); in т Cor. 16 15 * ministry ' (dcaxoria) is used also in 
a very comprehensive sense, 

(4) Within the detailed enumeration made in т Cor. 
128-10 a classification might seem to be hinted at by 
Paul himself, when he uses ‘ other’ (@\Xq@) six times and 
‘different’ (érépq) twice; for ‘different’ (érepos) may 
mean ‘of another kind,’ whilst ‘other’ (&AXos) signifies 
merely ‘not identical,’ 

Тп that case, however, we should have to subsume under the 
fixed confidence or ‘faith’ (лоте, v. 9), which is introduced by 
the first ‘different’ (érépw), not merely the gift of healing and 
the power of working miracles (which would be suitable enough), 
but also ‘prophecy’ and ‘discerning of spirits’ (which would not 
suit at all), ‘Other’ and ‘different’ are thus used only for the 
sake of variety, not with the intention of expressing a 
difference. 

(c) Any attempt to find a suggested classification in 
the omission of the particle ‘and ' (5) in many instances 
also breaks down. 

In z. ro the second and third ё are put in brackets by WH. 
If in these two cases the particle is taken as genuine, then each 
‘other’ (4AAo) is accompanied by бё, and ‘different’ (ётер) in 
both cases is without it ; the classification would then be the same 
as under (2). If both are deleted, ‘discerning of spirits’ as one 
principal division would be separated from ‘ prophecy ' as another 
principal division, although unquestionably the two are not more 
widely separated than ‘interpretation of tongues’ from ‘kinds 
of tongues’ (14 29). Thus we should have to reject the first of 
the two бе and retain the second (so Bern. Weiss.) For this, 
however, the authorities give not the slightest warrant, for in 
both cases the evidence is almost exactly the same for the re- 
tention and also, on the other hand. the same for the deletion. 


(2) Thus all that remains for us is to attempt some 
sort of classification from the nature of the case. The 
points that seem clearest are these: (1) to the ‘works 
of powers ' (évepyzuara óvvágewv) of 1 Cor. 1210 28 be- 
long the ' charisms of healing’ (ҳарісиата lauárev) of 
vv. 9 28 which were invariably regarded as miraculous, 
and the ‘faith’ (тет) of v. о since, in 132, it is spoken 
of as able to remove mountains. (2) To the ‘ministry’ 
(dtaxovia) of Rom. 127 belong certainly the ‘givings’ 
(ueraóióóvau) and ‘showing mercy’ (éAeáv) of 128, 
and the ‘helps’ (dyriAnuwes) of т Cor. 1228. This, 
if we take ótaxov(a in a narrow sense. In a wider 
sense of the word there is a ‘ministry of the word’ 
(Staxovla той Nóyov, Acts 64), and in the sense in which 
the word appears to be used in 1 Cor. 16:5 other gifts 
also might easily be included under it, as Stephanas had 
rendered useful service in the guidance of the church at 
Corinth as well. Yet (3) it is better to regard the govern- 
ments’ (kvBeprsjaecs) of x Cor. 1228 as forming an inde- 
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pendent main division, to which of course the ' governor’ 
(Tpoteráuevos) of Rom. 128 will belong. Most amply 
subdivided (4) is the gift of the ‘word’; ‘word of 
wisdom’ (Adyos софіаѕ), ‘of knowledge' (Adyos yrwoews), 
the first of them (or both of them)=‘ teaching ' (ôtĝa- 
oxaNia), or, if it is the product of the charism that is 
thought cf, = ‘doctrine’ (бах); see& за. Then there 
is also the ‘admonish’ (zapakaXetv) of Кот. 128; but 
also very specially * prophecy’ (mpopnreia) together with 
‘discerning of spirits’ (dsdxpeors mvevudárwv) and the 
‘kinds of tongues’ (yévy yAwoodv) with ' interpretation 
of tongues’ (épunveta yAwoodv). .\n apostle (1 Cor. 
1228) combines the gift of the word with that of direction 
and of miracle-working (2 Cor. 1212). 

The first three classes call for but little remark by way 
of explanation. It has elsewhere been shown from the 
sources (sce GOSPELS, § 144; cp also 
below, § 16) how widespread, down 
to the end of the second century, was 
the belief that many Christians 
possessed the power of working miracles, and very 
specially that of driving out evil spirits. It is specially 
important to observe that the same power is not denied 
of those who are not Christians, but only attributed in 
their case to the agency of demons. ‘This goes to show 
that some kernel of actual fact in the alleged occurrences 
is undeniable. 

We may seek to explain these from natural causes, a method 
of explanation that presents no particular difficulty, least of all 
in cases of casting-out of devils —A¢., healings of mental disease, 
which, however, often enough will have heen only temporary in 
their effect. We may further take it that the faith which saw 
miracles in those really unmiraculous events will, without dis- 
crimination, have attributed to those who produced them per- 
formances also of such a nature as would really have heen 
irreconcilable with the laws of nature. The collection to be 
found in Weinel (109-127) shows, however, that the Christian 
writers, apart from quite summary accounts, refer, with regard to 
the firstand second centuries, almost exclusively only to exorcisms, 
and attribute miracles of the more pronounced sort to heathen 
sorcerers and to the gnostics (who, in holy horror, are put on the 
same level with the sorcerers). Exceptions are the legendary 
works in which such magical arts, as practised by Simon Magus, 
are imitated by Peter or by Peter and Paul with a view to out- 
doing them (see Simon PETER, $ 33,4), or apocryphal Acts of 
Apostles, partly of gnostic origin, the spirit of which is illus- 
trated by some examples in JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, § 8/, 
and in Simon PETER, § 46. 

On ‘ministry’ (S:axovta), see DEACON, $ 3; on ‘government’ 
(xvBéprysis) and its development, see MINISTRY, $ 9, and subse- 
quent sections. 

The various forms of the fourth class, on the other 
hand, demand careful and detailed investigation. Let 

5 us begin with the ‘word of wisdom’ 

6. ‘Wisdom’ NE E Td - , 

(Aéyos cosas) and ‘word of knowledge 


5. Charisms 
apart from that 
of the word. 


‹ 


ЕЕ (№уоѕ ywwoews) in т Сог. 128. It is 
« ,9*,? obvious from the first that the two are 
exhorting. 


very closely related ; for in 27-16 ‘know’ 
(yw dokew) figures as the verb to which the substantive 
‘wisdom’ (sopla) corresponds. If, notwithstanding, 
the two must be regarded as characteristically distinet 
in our leading passage, the difference accordingly is 
hardly to be sought in their differing contents, but rather 
in the way in which the human spirit appropriates the 
same material which is brought before it byeach. Now, 
according to 2 Cor. 46 (cp 214), g»ósis appears to be 
applied to the knowledge of what is perceived in an 
ecstatic condition ; for Paul who had never known Jesus 
upon earth can only have seen, in the face of Christ, the 
splendour of God (85 а is nothing abstract ; cp 2 Cor. 
87 Lk. 29 Acts 755 І Tim. 616 Rev. 2123 f. ), in a vision. 
If, now, 20575 appropriates to itself the impression thus 
received and casts it into the form of thought, it follows 
from this manner of origination that the mental product 
will possess the character of what, in the philosophical 
theory of knowledge, is called intuition. It will thus 
have the note of immediacy as distinguished from that 
which has been reached by the discursive method. 
For the explanation of what is meant by ' wisdom" 
(copla) no such direct hint is given us by Paul. Apart 
from passages where the word is used in an un- 
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favourable sense, it always indicates with him the 
content, not the manner, of the knowledge. This 
circumstance, however, cannot alter anything in the 
fact that in onr leading passage it is parallel with 
gnosis, and here, accordingly, like the other, must mean 
a manner of knowing. There is nothing to indicate 
that the practical, as distinguished from the theoretical, 
is meant. On the other hand, the wisdom of the world, 
which is the opposite of that here intended, exhibits 
pretty clearly the feature which would offer a clear 
contrast with gvoszs as explained above ; it results from 
intelligent consideration of things. A wisdom which 
figures as gift of the Holy Spirit must naturally be the 
consequence of the inspiration of that spirit; but 
nevertheless it can in its style and manner display the 
note of discursive thought and reflection quite as 
clearly as gnosis can display that of vision and intuition, 

Holsten seeks to bring out the contrast in the following way ; 
in Paul we have to look more for gnosis in so far as he visualised 
the fundamental conceptions of his entire doctrine on the basis 
of that image of the ascended Jesus which he saw in his vision 
near Damascus ; ‘wisdom’ (софа) we find more in Apollos. If 
this is correct, the so-called pneumatic interpretation of the OT 
which believes itself able to arrive at the hidden sense, would 
rather fall to the side of ‘wisdom’ {тофга), including the form in 
which it is employed by Paul in, for example, such passages as 
т Cor. 99 8 104 142r / 2 Cor. 813-16 Gal. 421-31. According 
to the Epistle of Barnabas, it is true (102 9 /.), it appears to be 
called gnosis. Yet here a vacillation of expression is easily 
possible. 1t must be added, further, that gnosis in Paul, where 
it relates to the region of practice (т Cor. 81 7 10 /: and douhtless 
also 2 Cor. 66), is a much simpler notion. It is easily 
conceivable that the application of the word to this region may 
have had a different course of development from that which it 
bad when regarded as a spiritual gift. 

The ‘admonish’ (mapaxaXetv) of Rom. 128 belongs 
entirely to the practical side. Primarily it means not to 
comfort but to exhort. Consolation, however, is not. 
excluded ; for the literal meaning is to speak to a person. 
It is presupposed that people are in need, not so much 
of instruction as of the effort made, whether gently or 
more strenuously, always in a friendly and tactful manner, 
to bring them, by spoken word, to a better disposition 
of will or a better frame of spirit. 

We should completely misunderstand ‘ prophecy’ 
should we suppose its essence to lie in prediction of the 
future, This is not wholly excluded ; 
but it can have had only a very modest 
part as compared with more important elements in the 
idea. These elements are found in 1 Cor. 14. 

(4) According to 143 prophecy produces * edification,’ 
‘comfort,’ and ‘consolation’; according to v. 24 f. it 
can penetrate so deeply as to lay bare the secrets of the 
hearts of strangers and constrain them to confess 
that the spirit of God speaking in the prophet has rightly 
disclosed what was passing within them. Accordingly, 
prophecy would seem to be distinguished from the ‘ word 
of wisdom ' (Adyos goias) and the ' word of knowledge’ 
(byos yrwoews) in this, that it is preaching of a purely 
practical kind, often not unlike the addresses at a revival 
meeting. Yet, according to vv. 31 and 19, the hearers 
also learn (fav@dvev) and are instructed (xarnxeioat) 
by it. Theoretical elements, therefore, cannot be 
wholly absent; the real distinction as compared with 
‘wisdom’ (софа) and ‘knowledge’ (yvGors) has not 
yet emerged. 

(6) What is more important to observe is that, accord- 
ing to v. зо, it is by a ‘revelation’ that the prophet is 
led to speak. This feature is in fact so characteristic 
that in the enumeration in v. 26 we actually find ' revela- 
tion’ (árokd inis) where, alongside of ‘teaching, tongue, 
and interpretation of tongues’ (dcdax%, yAd@ooa, and 
épunveia yAwooGv) we should have expected to find 
‘prophecy’ (трофутєіа). In v.6 also, the two pairs 
are clearly so distributed that the first member of the 
one (‘revelation’) is, if not similar to, at least analogous 
to, the first member of the other (‘ prophecy ') just as 
are the second members of the two pairs (yvdors and 
б&бах). Неге accordingly is seen what is the really 
essential distinction between prophecy on the one hand, 
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and wisdom and knowledge on the other ; it lies in the 
suddenness and immediacy of the revelation from which 
prophecy proceeds. For we must assume that a prophet 
spoke from the basis of such a revelation even in those 
cases where he had received it, not as we find in v. 3o, 
while the meeting was actually going on, but some time 
previously—at home, let us supposc. 

(c) On the other hand, prophecy has to be dis- 
tinguished equally clearly from the ‘speaking with 
tongues’ with which it stands in such close parallelism. 
Whilst that which is spoken in tongue-speech remains 
unintelligible until it has been interpreted, the * prophet’ 
can be understood by any one (vv. 3 f.) because, during 
the time of his speaking, he is guided by his ' under- 
standing’ (voüs; v. 14). Therefore, also, it is said of 
prophecy (v. 32) that ‘the spirits of the prophets are 
subject to the prophets, whilst those who speak with 
tongues are at the moment in the ecstatic condition. 

(d) Taking all these considerations together, we find 
that the prophecy spoken of by Paul is entirely siniilar 
to the discourse of the OT prophets. In the OT also 
the contents of prophetic discourse are for the most 
part of a practical character, vet also informing; the 
origin is sought in a sudden revelation ; the manner of 
speech of the OT prophets is quite intelligible. This 
holds good of the prophetic discourse so long as it 
has not, as in the Book of Daniel, or even in Zechariah 
or Joel, passed over into the apocalyptic style, but simply 
as we find it in the genuine writings of the older prophets, 
not as it is described by such authors as Philo and Justin 
for whom the OT prophets are men who speak in a 
completely ecstatical condition and are mere foretellers of 
the future. Perhaps we might even go a step farther 
and conjecture that the manner in which the ‘ prophets’ 
of the apostolic age were conscious of receiving their 
revelations resembled that of the OT prophets who say, 
‘The Lord spake to me,’ and that the contents of such 
a revelation, as in the OT, had reference for the most 
part to some concrete detail. From what has been said 
it will be seen that on the whole the most suitable render- 
ing of ‘ prophecy ' will be ‘inspired address’ or ‘inspired 
preaching.’ On the later stages of Christian 
prophecy see MINISTRY, § 38 [also PROPHETIC 
LITERATURE, §§ 30-33]; on ‘discerning of spirits’ 
(ud picts mvevuarwr), see below, $ 18. 

The discussion of the question of speaking with tongues 
has been brought into the state of confusion in which we 
find it by the circumstance that investi- 
gators were determined to take Acts 
21-13 as their starting-point, and to find 
the truth of that narrative confirmed in 
all circumstances, in other words, sup- 
ported by Paul. The student, however, who is not 
prepared to give up the genuineness of the principal 
Pauline Epistles (as to which cp GALATIANS, 88 1-9) is 
in duty stringently bound to consider the account of 
Paul as the primary one, and discuss it without even a 
side glance at Acts, and to reject as unhistorical every- 
thing in Acts which does not agree with this account. 
Nor will it be permissible to urge that Paul's information 
may have been defective; for he himself spoke with 
tongues more than they all (1 Cor. 1418). 

(а) The speaking with tongues was unintelligible 
(т Cor. 1429 11 16) and therefore of no use to the church, 
unless an interpretation followed (77.6917). Paul goes 
so far as to say (v. 22) that in a mixed asseniblage of 
Christians and non-Christians it has any purpose at all 
to be to them a 
sign which, in the context, can only be taken as 
meaning a mark of displeasure. True, along with this 
he concedes that the speaking with tongues has a value 
for the speaker himself, for his edification, namely, 
because it is a speaking on behalf of God (vv. 2 4 17 D 
From the latter circumstance, and particularly from v. 
(“по man understandeth'), has been drawn the con- 
clusion that the speaking with tongues was in quite low 
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tones. Against this, however, has to be sct the 
comparison of tongue-speech with musical instruments 
which give out loud tones, if not individually distinguish- 
able, and with a foreign language which is hcard but 
has not been learned (vv. 7-11), as also the statement 
that a stranger must regard the tongue-speaker as опе 
out of his mind (z. 23). 

(^) The explanation of the unintelligibility of such 
speeches must accordingly be sought in this, that 
intelligent thought (voós) had no part in their production 
(v. 14). For ‘unfruitful’ (&xapzos) in this connection 
must mean not ‘receiving no fruit’ but ‘yielding no 
fruit.’ Now, the antithesis to (‘ speaking’ Халеф, or 
‘praying’ spoceóxeoÓ0atu, or ‘singing ' ydre, cte. ) 
‘with the understanding’ (r@ vot) in vv. 15 f. is ‘with 
the spirit’ (rg mvetmarc), but in v. 19 it is ‘in a tongue’ 
(€v улосот Aadetv). ‘To be in the spirit’ (év mvetuare 
elvai), however, isin Rev. 1:0 42 173 2110 the terminus 
technicus for the ecstatic state. 


Hence the meaning must be that not all tongue-speakers were 
in a position to be able afterwards to explain their utterances 
(zv. 13 28), and that it is only of the prophets that Paul says 
that the spirits speaking through them are well known to be 
subject to the will of the ee and could therefore, when a 
new speaker came forward, be silent (z. 32)—although for his 
own part Paul enjoins silence (г. 28) also on the speakers with 
tongues (on occasions when no interpreter is present). How 
ecstasy was regarded is well described by Philo (1 510 f ed. 
Mangey); only, he supposes he is describing the condition of 
the OT prophets (in the widest sense of the word so as to include 
all the OT saints) when һе says: ‘ [he is] a sounding instrument 
of God, invisibly struck and played upon by him... ‘The 
understanding that is in us goes abroad when the divine spirit 
arrives, and returns home again when the spirit departs ; for it is 
not right that mortal and immortal should dwell together’ 
(ӧруароу coU ати’ ӯ ходи, kpovomevoy каї mANTTOMEY ov aopatas 
vm aUTOU. . eforigerar € Ey huty 6 vous кота т TOV 8eíov. TV€CU- 
катос äi, кота 66 thy иетауастоси, атой палі eigockcGerac" 
Oeus yàp оюк ёст: OnTor aÜaváro сурогкоах). 

(c) What the listeners actually heard Paul does not 
tell, because it was perfectly well known to his readers. 
For us this is unfortunate, since on this point, perhaps 
the most important of all, we are thus thrown back 
upon conjecture, and many are only too readily inclined 
to support their conjectures by reference to ActsZ3-13. 
1f, as we ought, we hold strictly by r Cor., we learn 
from 1414-17 to distinguish between a ‘ praying’ (трос- 
evxeg@ac) and a ‘singing of psalms’ (yj gAXew), whilst 
the ‘ blessing ' (evAoyetv), since it оссигѕ in a confirma- 
tory clause, is doubtless to be identitied with the latter 
or with both, as also ‘giving thanks’ (et yapeorew) 
with ‘blessing’ (ebAoyetv). But what are we to say as 
to the nature of these prayers, songs of praise (and 
thanksgivings)? They were unintelligible, and were 
spoken in the state of ecstasy; from this we must 
conclude that they consisted either of quite disjointed 
sounds, cries, sighs, and the like, or, if of actual words 
or short sentences, at all events not of connected ones. 
A Christian listener, who naturally did not, like the 
stranger in v. 23, regard the speaker as insane, must 
yet have had the impression that he was speaking in a 
dreamlike state. 

(d) We may, further, adduce analogies from earlier 
and later times. Whilst the prophets of the best ОЛ 
period are clearly distinguished from the speakers with 
tongues by the complete intelligibility of their utterances, 
the oldest stages of prophecy manifest a strongly 
ecstatic character. Cp for example r S. 105-12 1920-24. 
These prophets, capable of being brought by music and 
sensory stimuli, to dancing E frenzy, stand for their 
part in turn quite on the same plane with the pagan 
oracle-givers (udrres) In this connection we can 
appropriately adduce the description of such persons 
(udvrecs) in Plato ( Tim., 712-725, Jon, 5342-4), accord- 
ing to which they need an interpreter; oaly, his 
interpreter here bears the name of prophet. Within 
Christianity, Montanistic prophecy shares fully the 
ecstatic character of the primitive Christian tongue- 
speech. Of Montanus, for example, Epiphanius (Her. 
484, begin.) has preserved an utterance in which he 
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says in the name of God: ‘behold the man is as a lyre 
and 1 play over him likea plectron ; the man sleeps and 
I wake ; behold, it is the Lord who takes away the hearts 
of men, and giv es to men a [another] heart :' (loù ó 
ávOpwmos ccei Хра, катух) фіттаца woe т\ктрор' 0 
ёидротоѕ коцибтал кату Үртүоро. {бой kópiós éco rw 0 é&o- 
Trávwv кардіаѕ àvÜpur wv kai didovs Kapdiav Е) 
From recent times we may eite the inspired persons of the 
Wetterau and elsewhere (1714-1749); also the second 
stage of Jansenism from 1713 onwards, the Irvingites, 
the ‘preaching sickness’ and ‘reading sickness’ in 
Sweden, 1841-1854 (see RESURRECTION, § 36 e), many 
cases of somnambulism, also the Quakers, and especi- 
ally and above all the Camisards in the Cevennes! 
(1686-1707) ; not, however, the Jumpers and Shakers. 

(е) The ‘kinds of tongues’ (yévy yAwooav) of Paul 
points emphatically to a manifoldness of tongue-speech 
with regard to which we are hardly able to form any 
concrete idea. In the ‘ praying’ (mpoceóxeata), ' sing- 
ing’ (aXXa), ‘blessing’ (e&Aoyeiv), of г Cor. 14 14-17 
we have up to the present point become acquainted 
with two (or three) different kinds of contents of tongue- 
speech; but that by no means exhausts the subject. 
We may perhaps think in addition of such contents as: 
communication of a vision received, threatening of 
judgment, personal confession, and the like. On the 
other hand the expression ‘kinds’ (ууу) can also be 
taken perhaps as intended to denote differences in the 
form of the speeches according as they were composed 
of complete but reciprocally disconnected sentences, of 
disconnected words, or of single sounds or syllables ; 
whether they betokened joy or sorrow, delight or terror, 
and so forth. 

Proceeding now, on the basis of the preceding 
paragraphs, to a consideration of what is meant by the 
expression ‘speaking with tongues,’ the 
first thing to be remarked is that in the 
present connection cts21-13 must be set 
aside not provisionally, but definitively. 
Nothing is more certain than that ‘tongues’ (y\wooat) 
in the case before us must not be translated ‘languages.’ 

(a) Were the case otherwise the expression '(to speak) 
in a tongue’ (yAwooy [AaXew]) would be quite impos- 
sible, although in point of fact it occurs not only in the 
mention of a single speaker (1 Cor. 142 4 13 f. 1926 f. )— 
where it might be argued that each individual speaks 
only in one language that is foreign to him —but also 
in v. 9 where more than one speaker is in question. 

(^) Where unquestionably the languages of foreign 
peoples are being spoken of (2. то f.) Paul as it happens 
precisely refrains from using ‘tongues’ (yA@ooar) ; the 
word he employs is ‘ voices’ (gwvai), an unmistakable 
proof that in this connection ‘tongues’ (yA\@ooat) is 
reserved for a different concept, and with these ‘ voices’ 
($wvai) the speaking with tongues is only compared, 
whilst on the other assumption the two would be 
identical. 

(c) Paul concedes that the speaking with tongues is 
fitted for the private edification of the speaker, and 
therefore recommends that this gift should be exercised 
in solitude (vv. 41828). But that speaking in foreign 
languages should have this result would be indeed 
wonderful. 

(d) The interpretation of tongue-speech would not 
have any miraculous character at all, and therefore 
have no claim to be considered a charism, if it rested 
upon acquaintance on the part of the interpreter with 


9. Tongues 
not foreign 
languages. 


1 Cp Hilgenfeld, Glossolalie, 115-136 (1850); Goebel, Zéschr. 
Sir hist. Theol. 1854, pp. 267-322, 377-438 ; 1855, pp. 94-160, 327- 
425; Evang. Kirchen-Ztg. 1837, No. 54-56, 61 4; Hohl, 
Druchsticke aus. . . Irving, 1839; Oliphant, Lie of Irving, 
1862: Joh. Nic. кос het [roingisme, 1876 (contains examples 
of tongue-speeches actually delivered); Reich, $Z. Av. 1849, 
рр. 193-242; Fabri, Dre neusten Erweckungen in America, 
Irland, etc. (1860) ; Id., Die Erweckungen auf deutschem 
Boden, 1861 5 Delitzsch, Bibl. Psychologie, 316-320 = (2) 364-368 
(1861); Kerner, Die Seherin von Prevorst, 1829 and often. 
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the foreign language in question. If, however, we are 
to suppose that the interpreter understands the language 
in question just as little as the speaker, the interpretation 
would be a miracle of precisely the same order as the 
tongue-speech itself, and it would be incomprehensible 
how in v. 28 Paul could have supposed the case that 
before the beginning of a tongue-speech the speaker 
could know that no interpreter for it was present at the 
meeting. For the gift of interpretation on such а pre- 
supposition as that under discussion could nevertheless 
be quite suddenly bestowed on someone immediately 
after the tongue-speech had been made. 

(e) That no one in the meeting, apart from subsequent 
interpretation, understands tongue-speech (v. 2) would 
not hold good of those listeners who understood in a 
natural way the foreign language, the temporary use of 
which had been bestowed upon the tongue-speaker in a 
supernatural way. 

(7) The antithesis between ‘ (speaking) with a tongue’ 
(yAwooy [XaXetr]) could not be ‘with the Pee oe 
(vot: 50 v. 15) or ‘ by way of revelation,’ ‘ of knowledge,’ 
' of prophecy,’ ‘ of teaching ' (6и токал фе, EV yuoe, 
év mpopnTeig, év дібаҳт : so v. 6), but must run: ‘to 
speak in one's mother's tongue.’ Of this we find no- 
where the faintest trace. 

(g) Finally, the main characteristic feature of tongue- 
speech —ecstasy — would be completely inexplicable. 
Wherefore this, if the whole matter is simply to speak 
in a foreign language which one has never learned? 
After all, ecstasy is a psychological condition which 
must have its psychological explanation. But if this 
kind of speaking can really bring ecstasy with it, why 
can it alone do so? One might say : the substance of 
these speeches was so exceedingly joyful that it trans- 
ported the speaker to an ecstasy. But why not also 
the substance of many speeches held in one's mother- 
tongue? We should therefore have to say: on each 
occasion when a communication was received that 
cheered to ecstasy, the speaker was endowed in a 
supernatural way with the ability to speak in a foreign 
language. In that case, however, the counter question, 
Why not in his mother-tongue? would be difficult to 
put to silence. 

(4) The latest defender of the view that foreign 
languages are intended, Arthur Wright (see below, 
8 21), does so in fact quite differently. 

He points to ‘the little prophets of the Cevennes’ (1686-1701), 
children of three years and npwards, who, according to Heath 
(Contemp. Rev., Jan. 1886), preached sermons not only in their 
mother-tongue, but also in good French, often for three-quarters 
of an hour. ‘There was nothing hysterical or wildly excited 
about their manner, only they were insensible to pain and 
could not be induced to stop.' The explanation given is that 
they were merely repeating sermons which they had previously 
heard delivered by grown-up preachers; their memory was 
abnormally stimulated by the excitement of the persecutions. 
In like manner, according to Wright, the primitive Christian 
tongue-speakers in each case were simply repeating discourses 
which previously—of course without understanding them—they 
had heard with excited attention, especially in Jerusalem, where 
at one of the great feasts, for example, a multitude of unknown 
languages could be heard. Не lays stress upon the argument 
that *they who spake with tongues are never sald to have given 
utterance to distinctly Christian teaching ‘ and goes on to say: 

' Accustomed to the higher tone of St. Paul and his evangelists 
the Corinthians found little profit i in these Rabbinic exhorta- 
tions.’ He thus draws his entire view as to the contents of all 
the tongue- -speeches from Acts 2 11 (‘speaking the mighty works 
of God’), instead of the notorious overvaluation of tongue-speech 
in Corinth asserts the opposite, and moreover seems seriously 
to believe that all the Corinthian Christians, hond and free 
alike, who spoke with tongues had previously at one period or 
another been in Jerusalem, and there had excitement and 
anguish of so enduring a character that their memory could be 
stimulated with regard to them in this abnormal way : and this 
too for discourses of which they could not by any means have 
had the same impression as the Camisard children just spoken 
of, that all salvation lay in them. for they did not turn to 
Judaism ; at least this is not affirmed by Wright. Heisequally 
silent as to what it was that brought on the ecstatic state at 
the repetition of discourses formerly heard. He speaks of the 
whole as *a miracle, not of power, but of providence'; the 


latter he sees in "the choice of time, the preparation of 
the speakers beforehand, the selection of suitable words, the 
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restriction of the gifts to particular persons.’ Finally, he 
nevertheless finds himself compelled to add to his words 
quoted above, the following, as an explanation of the 
ecstasy: ‘the exciting cause may finally have been not merely 
mental tension, but the direct impulse of the Holy Ghost.' The 
interpretation of the tongue-speeches on the other hand he 
accounts for by ‘a knowledge of the language’; where, however, 
it is the tongue-speaker who is himself the interpreter, this 
explanation will not serve : for the speaker * had no recollection 
of what he had said.’ In such a case, then, ‘interpretation’ 
must mean 'any utterance made in the vernacular during the 
state of ecstasy.’ Wright has been led to put forward his 
hypothesis ‘from a sense of the very serious danger of calling 
in question the historical truth of the Acts of the Apostles.' 
With the purpose of obviating this danger he does as great 
violence to the language of Paul as any of his predecessors. 


What is excluded by the words of Paul is exactly 

what is meant in Acts 21-13: the 120 of 115 spoke 

in the languages of the Parthians 

10. Acts 21-13 puse 3 
and ME 1d: Medes, etc. 

7977. (а) The expedients that have been 
resorted to are innumerable: the friendly address pro- 
duced in the foreigners only a homelike feeling ; or they 
interpreted the disconnected sounds of the actual tongue- 
speaking described in 1 Cor. in each case as utterances 
of their own language; or the 120 spoke a single 
language, a new one miraculously intelligible to all, 
whether that of Paradise or the fnture langtiage of 
heaven; or they spoke not Aramaic but Hebrew, and 
in this the foreigners, who all of them were Jews or 
Proselytes, recognised the language of worship to which 
they were accustomed at home; or the 120 spoke only 
a few languages, not whollv unknown to them but only 
unfamiliar, such as Arabic, colloquial Greek, colloquial 
Latin; or those who spoke were not by any means 
only the 120 but all the foreigners who were present 
with them. This and all the like is strictly excluded 
by the thrice repeated statement (zv. 6 8 11) that every 
man of the foreigners heard the 120 speaking in his 
own mother-tongue. 

(^) The only theory still left open would seem to be 
that of a miracle of hearing instead of a miracle of 
speaking. Yet neither does such a supposition hit the 
meaning of the author; for according to what he says 
the foreign languages were not only heard but also 
spoken. The words of т. 4: ‘they began to speak 
with other tongues’ (érépats yAwooars), receive their 
interpretation precisely in the statement ' we hear them 
speak in our mother-tongue’ (rats huerépais "yNojaaaus, 
V. її; ‘each in his mother-speech,' ёкастоѕ тї] idia 
ӧ:аћкто, vv. 6 8). 

Itis possible to suppose a miracle of hearing, therefore, only 
in the sense of ascribing to the author a confusion of such a 
miracle with one of speech. Dut why should it have been pre- 
cisely a miracle of hearing? If it occurred in the ears or rather 
in the minds of the hearers, there is no answer to the question 
wherefore it was that the Holy Spirit exercised his miraculous 
influence precisely in this quarter, whilst it is not only said (z. 4), 
but is also appropriate to the situation, that it was on the 
speakers that he wrought. According to others the miracle, in 
becoming a miracle of hearing, happened during the transmis- 
sion from the mouth of the speaker to the ear of the hearer. 
The Holy Spirit ‘interpreted the words during their passage 
through the air, so as to present them to the ears of the numerous 
listeners, to each in his native tongue.’ Here one can only ask 
in increased surprise why it is precisely the Holy Ghost that is 
named as the author of a miracle which is accomplished in no 
human being but in a dead object. 

(c) Another question: Wherefore the ‘tongues as of 
fire’ (yA@ooa woel mvpós ) in v. 3? In this view that 
a miracle of hearing is intended, they are left wholly 
out of account. Other interpreters have, in view of 
what is said of the tongues, supposed that according to 
Acts the miracle was one wrought on the organs of speech. 


Since ‘tongue’ in v. 3 denotes the organ of speech this seemed 
to be the case also in v. 4; the meaning would therefore be: 
they received in their mouths new tongues and therewith spoke 
a new speech. Here, however, not only does one miss all 
possibility of conceiving the nature of what happened, so that 
one is compelled to describe the suggestion of it as simply 
fantastical ; the idea further is not in the least indicated by the 
words. The ‘tongues as of fire’ of e. з have nothing to do with 
the ‘other tongues’ of v. 4; for the tongues of fire do not enter 
the mouth but rest upon the head. Such remains the meaning 
even if the reading ‘rested’ (ёкӣаб:сєи : sing.) is adopted ; for 
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here the subject can only be ‘ fire,’ the only other subject which 
is grammatically possible, the ‘sound’ (до) of v. 2 Leing ex- 
cluded by the nature of the case. Perhaps the pl. (éxá6«gav) is 
nevertheless to be read, as in N*D sah, cop. pesh. 


(d) These tongues of fire, however, remain out of 
account also in the interpretation that a miracle of 
speech is intended in so far as that interpretation has 
been set forth nnder (a). Since, however, they cannot 
by any means be regarded as of subordinate importance 
they urgently call for some explanation. This has іп 
part been given already (see MINISTRY, $ 21 с). The 
event of Pentecost is there represented as a parallel to 
the giving of the Law on Sinai. То this parallel belongs 
also the lond noise from heaven with whieh the scene is 
opened іп т. 2. In virtue of this very circumstance, 
however, the narrative lies gravely open to the suspicion 
that it rests not upon observation of fact but upon the 
activity of the imagination. 

(e) 1n what is said about the audience the text has suffered 
greatly. ‘Both Jews and proselytes' ('Iovóatoí re каї wpoaj- 
Ауто.) іп v. 11 is Impossible as a clanse in the enumeration ; it 
has sense only if taken as in apposition to all the other clauses 
together, so that what is meant is: ‘and in fact of every nation, 
born Jews and also proselytes.' Thus it had its place originally 
either after ‘Arabs’ ('Apafies), or on the margin as a gloss, but a 
correct one. In order that foreigners should be hearing their 
mother-tongue it is not in point of fact enough that born Jews 
should be represented as present from foreign countries; pro- 
selytes also must be there, to whom the foreign language was 
really a mother-tongue in the full and proper sense of the word. 

(/) Against this, however, there is what we find in z. 5, where 
all the hearers are called ‘Jews dwelling in Jerusalem’ (eis 
‘IepovoaAnu karoukoUvzes ‘lovdator). ‘Jews’ in fact is wanting 
in x; but even so it is improbable that all these strangers in 
Jerusalem had their residence (xarotxotyres) there ; it would be 
much easier tosuppose that they were there only as visitors at 
the feast. The circumstance also that ‘dwelling’ (катогкойитєс) 
in C pesh. cop. comes before instead of after ‘in Jerusalem,’ 
and ‘ Jews’ in E before instead of after ‘dwelling’ can be held 
as indicating that both words were originally a gloss, and in 
this case a wrong опе. If so it жопа have to be attributed to 
the desire to produce harmony with 2. 14: ‘ Jews and dwellers 
at Jerusalem’ (avépes "То›басо kai oi karotkotvres єроусолци.). 
Yet see below, 7, end. 

(г) For the same reason ‘sojourners’ (ot émeSyuobvres) before 
‘Romans’ (‘Pwyatoc) in v. то 15 open to the suspicion of being a 
gloss if it means Roman citizens who were settled in Jerusalem. 
Shonld it be intended, however, merely to indicate that they were 
there on a passing visit, the expression will fitly apply not only 
to Romans but also equally well to all other nationalities, and 
therefore would have had its right place hefore ‘Parthians’ 
(ILáp8ov: v. 9). That Roman citizens who were settled in Rome 
(not in the province) should be intended is excluded by the 
article, for this would affirm that they had come for the feast to 
Jerusalem in a hody. 

(4) Finally, ‘Judæa’ Clovéatav) in v. 9 between ‘ Meso- 
potamia' and ‘ Cappadocia’ is very surprising [cp GEOGRAPHY, 
$26, епа]. That Jews understood the speakers really did not 
need to be said. Already in Tertullian and (once) in Augustine 
we read Armenia; in Jerome Syria. Others have conjectured 
Idumza, India, Ionia, Bithynia, Cilicia, Lydia, and even the N. 
Syrian kingdom of Yaudi with which we are acquainted from 
the inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser [cp UzziAH, $ 7]. 


(7) In other passages (1046, 196) Acts mentions 
tongue-speech without the idea of a speaking in foreign 
languages and without the addition of ‘other’ (érépais) 
to ‘tongues’ (yAwooats), so that there is no reason for 
doubting that the same thing is intended as that which 
we find in Paul. Now, this cannot by any means lead 
to our finding ourselves compelled, at the cost of what- 
ever violence to the words, to find the same view of the 
matter also in Acts 2; but it does doubtless tend to 
raise the question whether perhaps Acts 2 also may not 
depend on an underlying source which spoke of tongue- 
speech as fittingly as did those which have been used in 
1046 196. The same idea is suggested also by the 
remark of Peter in 1047 that Cornelius and his house 
‘have received the Holy Ghost as well as we’ (cp 1115, 
17). Further it has long ago been remarked that the 
reproach of drunkenness in 2:3, if the languages of 
foreign nations were what was being heard, would by 
no means have been appropriate, and that the speech of 
Peter in 2 14-36 has no relation to hearers from foreign 
parts or to any miracle of this description, but explains 
the event by the prophecy in Joel (31-5) as to the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit with prophetic specches, 
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visions, and dreams (216-18). Of the various attempts 
at separation of sources (see ACTS, $ 11) the simplest 
and therefore the most probable is that which holds the 
source to have contained v. 4 (without ‘other,’ é7épars) 
followed immediately by vv. 12/.; in fact the conjecture 
has been hazarded that 43: presents only another 
account of the same event. 

It would also be conceivable that a fragment of the source is 
preserved likewise in the words * Jews dwelling in Jerusalem’ 
(eis "lepovaaAqu. karotxoUvres "lovóato)) in 25. The source in 
that case will have mentioned not foreigners but only men of 
pun as witnesses of the occurrence, and it would justly 

come a question whether the event occurred at Pentecost (see 
Міміхгку, 8 21 c, d) Yet by its whole structure the sentence 
is fitted to describe a speech-wonder. Should ‘ Jews dwelling’ 
then not be a gloss (see above, /), we should have to suppose 
that the redactor had very unskilfully retained these words 
from his source. 

(4) The occasion for bringing in the idea of the 
giving of the law at Sinai, and thereby completely alter- 
ing the character of the narrative, can perhaps be looked 
for in the increasing importance which gradually had 
come to be attached to the event of Pentecost as marking 
the presumed moment of foundation of the chureh 
(against this see MINISTRY, $ 21, 4, d). Yet subsidiary 
circumstances can also have contributed to the same 
result. One such can be sought for in the passage of 
Joel cited in Acts 219 in so far as it speaks of ' wonders 
in the heavens above and signs on the earth beneath,’ 
and of ‘fire,’ even if this be associated there with ' blood’ 
and ‘vapour of smoke.’ A still more obvious sugges- 
tion is that the occasion may have been furnished by a 
misunderstanding of 1 Cor. 142: for which Paul himself 
is responsible. 

In т Сог. 14 2т Paul cites Is. 28114 as evidence of the unin- 
tellizibility and uselessness of tongue-speeches without observing 
that in [saiah in the case of the Assyrians by whom God is 
about to speak to the people of Israel it is not the language 
spoken hy them that matters but only the sword by which they 
are to destroy Israel. Paul, moreover, contrary alike to MT and 
the LXX, makes of the whole a divine utterance, and introduces 
the words ‘saith the Lord’ (Aéyee xpios) at the end, changes the 
preterite of the last verb (*they would not hear?) into а future, 
and adds, ‘not even thus ' (ovd" ойто). By this means and by 
the freely chosen composite verb ‘will they give heed’ (eigaxov- 
аортал) he has correctly reproduced one solitary feature of MT 
andthe LXX. Inthe interests of his parallel with tongue-speech 
what he ought to have taken from the OT passage was : * one will 
not be able to understand the men of foreign speech.’ Paul, how- 
ever, actually says—quite unsuitably for the purpose he has in 
hand—in real if not in verbal agreement with Isaiah (^ they would 
not hear’): fone will not give heed to them.’ Yet it is very in- 
telligible that a superficial reader could draw from the entire 
citation in Paul nothing further than that the speakers with 
tongues had spoken in the languages of foreign peoples. 

(2) As МК. 169-20 is entirely derived from the NT 
literature, including Acts (sce RESURRECTION -NAR- 
RATIVES, $ 8 д, с), there need be no hesitating in 
interpreting the *they shall speak with new tongues' 
(yNooaats Nadyoovew колраїѕ) of v. 17 simply as meaning 
* they shall speak in languages' previously unknown to the 
speakers, ‘new’ (каша) thus being substituted for greater 
clearness for the ‘other’ (érépars) of Acts24. Н is quite im- 
probable that an independent tradition hes before us here. 

Interesting but not indispensable is the conjecture of Michel- 
sen (fet Evangelie naar Marcus, 29) by which ‘new’ 
is made to disappear. WH has before ‘will lift up serpents’ 
(6pers apovotv) in brackets the additional words ‘and in their 
hands’ (каї èv rats xepatv). Out of this ‘and in their’ (xat ép 
rats) or rather out of the contracted form (xav rats) arose ‘new’ 
(xatvats) and then ‘hands ' (yepotv) fell away. Instead of *in' 
(єн), Michelsen further conjectures that the original text read 
tif’ (£ày), and writes ‘lift’ (apogr): ‘and if they lift up serpents 
with their hands' (kav rais xepgsiv Oers ápoctr Kav Gavaginov 
Ti miwa ov uh aùroùs Вла). 

Returning once more to 1 Cor. 14, the next interpreta- 
tion of ‘tongues’ (yAGooar) that invites our consideration 
,is the old Greek one, according to 
which are meant archaic expressions no 
longer understood among the people, 
or, strange and unusual locutions 
generally, including new coinages. Оп this head see 
especially Bleek (below, 8 21), and Heinrici in his own 
commentary and in Meyer's. 

(a) On this interpretation, however, ‘kinds of tongues’ 
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(yévn yAwooGr) can hardly be distinguished. (4) The 
sing. ‘speak in a tongue’ (yAwoon aetv) or ‘pray in 
a tongue’ (yAwooy mpocevxerGat) can in this view, as 
Heinrici himself says, mean no more than the utterance 
of a shout of praise or the heaving of a sigh. In that 
case the question arises as to how a complete praycr of 
such a kind as to require an interpreter can be produced 
(1414) and why Paul should be indisposed to allow more 
than two or three such ' speeches ' (v. 27), each of which 
would occupy a minute. (c) Even a stringing 
together of such expressions, for which, according to 
Heinrici, the plural ‘speak with tongues’ (yAdccats 
AaAXetv) is employed, can have resulted in no speeches of 
such length as to render regulations necessary for their 
restriction in this respect ; on the other hand Paul gives 
not the slightest hint at discourses in which such 
‘tongues’ were a characteristic feature, but which on the 
whole consisted of intelligible words and therefore could 
extend to considerable length. ^ Heinrici infers dis- 
courses of this kind only from v.19. The statement 
here made, however, would be quite ineffcetive if its 
meaning was: I had rather deliver five discourses with 
my understanding than ten thousand discourses in which 
archaic expressions occur. It becomes effective only if 
the meaning is (as in EV): ‘I had rather speak five 
words . than ten thousand words.’ (d) Why 
the Spirit should have inspired precisely expressions of 
this sort, and how the employment of them could have 
served for private edification (vv. 4 18/. 28) remains wholly 
obscure. (e) For interpretation of this kind of 
‘speech’ what is necded is not the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, but philological knowledge. (/) But above 
al we must ask, How is to be explained the eestasy 
that accompanies the use of such out-of-the-way expres- 
sions? In short, whilst the interpretation of ‘ tongues’ 
as meaning speeches in foreign languages still allowed 
the supernatural character of the occurrence to remain, 
that which takes them to mean mere rare expressions is 
simply a means of eliminating that character along with 
the ecstasy. Heinrici says (in Meyer: І Cor.” 362— 
(9 378) expressly that the outsiders alluded to in 1123 
could have taken the speakers with tongues to be men 
possessed, because they confounded their condition with 
that of the Pythia and others who really spoke in 
ecstasy. 

Beyschlag (below, § 2r) accepts the speaking in 
ecstasy, and in fact actually proposes to explain the ex- 
pression ‘speaking with tongues’ by 
means of it, referring for the expression 
(though not for the thing) to Acts 2 3. 
He holds that the tongues of fire are an 
echo of the fact that the tongues of speakers were 
actually moved with fiery eloquence. This figurative 
way of speaking about a tongue of fire is the origin of 
the name (уста). The pl ‘tongues’ is to be 
explained, he thinks, even in cases where a single 
speaker is in question, by the circumstance that such a 
tongue of fire was regarded as having been bestowed 
anew on each occasion of its exercise. The oldest ex- 
pression accordingly was (he thinks) 'to speak with 
other (or new) tongues' (érépais [ог коша] yAwooars 
AaXetv); the simpler ‘speak with tongues’ (yA@ooats 
Халег>) is merely an abbreviation of this. In abbrevia- 
tion, however, it has to be replied, it is not usual to drop 
precisely the most important part of the expression ; the 
correct abbreviation must have been ‘to speak with 
other (ог new)’ (ётёрад< [or kawwats] AaXetv). ‘The im- 
possibility of this whole view of Beyschlag's is clearly 
exhibited, however, in 1 Cor. 1426. Along with a psalm, 
а teaching, a revelation, and interpretation, a tongue of 
fire cannot fittingly be enumerated as a thing which one 
who takes рагі in a religious meeting Aas; for in the 
connection ‘has’ (£xei) means ‘has to contribute.’ In 
more points than one Beyschlag nevertheless comes very 
near the truth. 

Above all, Beyschlag has rightly recognised that the 
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literal sense—the bodily member within the mouth—is 
to be taken as the fundamental mean- 
ing of ‘tongue.’ 

(a) The decisive passage for this is 
т Cor. 119. In connection with v. 7 f. 
the sense must be: as the sound of pipe, harp, and 
trumpet cannot be rightly understood if they give out 
no clear sound, so also what is spoken by you cannot 
be understood if you give forth no clear speech with 
your tongue. 

This is the exact logical course of the comparison: to the 
musical instruments which give forth either a clear or an unclear 
sound, corresponds as instrument of speech the member in the 
mouth. If here by ‘tongue’ were meant the particular manner 
of speech that is known as 'speaking with tongues, the 
case that an unintelligible speech is given could not for a 
moment be suggested as merely a possible case; for according 
to Paul this happens in all circumstances. Nor, again, have 
we here a new example, parallel to that of the musical 
instruments, but one drawn from what is observed in ordinary 
human speech. We do not reach this till we come to v. 10 7. ; 
and as the application of that example to the Corinthian 
speakers with tongues is made in v. 12 by the expression ‘so 
also you’ (otros xat duets), in like manner we must regard the 
same expression in v. 9 as introducing an application of the 
preceding illustrations drawn from the musical instruments to 
the same persons. ‘Tongue’ here thus signifies in actual fact 
the tongue of the Corinthian speakers, yet neither as producing 
the so-called tongue-speeches nor yet as producing ordinary 
human speech, hut simply in so far as it is capable of giving 
forth alike the (always unintelligible) tongue-speech, and also a 
kind of speech parallel to this, still intelligible, in the church 
meetings—such speech as propliecy, for example. 

(^) Here then we have the origin of the expression 
‘speak with a tongue.’ If all discourse is effected by 
means of the human tongue and yet only this particular 
kind of speech is named from it, the idea can only be 
this, that in the case in question the part it plays is 
particularly strong, or even, so far as may be, exclusive. 
In excellent agreement with this is the use of the 
opposite expression ‘speak with the understanding’ 
(rg vot AaXeiv). In intelligible speech the *under- 
standing ' (vois) has a part, indeed so prominent a part 
that it alone calls for mention; in the contrasted case 
it is not engaged, and thus it might seem as if it were 
the tongue alone that produced the speech. 

Needless to say, the belief was that in ‘ speaking with tongues’ 
the tongue was set in motion hy the Holy Ghost (vv. 2,15), 
just as in intelligible speech it was set in motion hy the * under- 
standing’ (vous); but ‘(to speak) with the spirit’ (mvevpatı 
[AaAetv]) was not an appropriate verbal expression for this, 
because it would have applied equally well to prophecy, 
wisdom-speech, knowledge-speech, and so forth. It is also 
quite fitting that the designation of so characteristic a matter 
should be chosen with express reference to the impression which 
it produced upon the senses, and in this case it really appeared 
as if the tongue alone were speaking. True, that the lips, teeth, 

alate, etc., are also engaged. But a designation that is to be 
in daily use needs to be short, and here it was enough to name 
the most important organ; and that the tongue is in popular 
belief the most important organ of speech is evident. 

(c) This explanation nevertheless leaves something 
still to be desired. The plural ‘speak with tongues’ 
(yAdooats NaXeiv) is accounted for by it only in cases 
where it is used with reference to more speakers than 
one (1230 1150 22 f. 39); and thus not in 146 (and 
v. 18 according to WH), nor yet in 2, 54 1210, although 
here the singular, used of the person speaking, has a 
collective sense. Where only one speaker is in question, 
the attempt has been made to explain the plural 
(yAwooars) as arising from the idea that in passing from 
one manner of speech to another the ‘tongue’ is in 
some degree changed; but such an idea is much too 
fantastic to have arisen in popular speech, which never- 
theless we must certainly assume to have been the case 
with all such expressions as this. And what of cases 
in which ‘tongues’ stands alone, without a verb 
(121028 138 1422)? 

АП the conditions are satisfied only by oneassumption : 
‘tongue’ (yA@ooa, apart from 149) must be rendered 
*tongue-speech,'—7.e., speech which, 
in the manner described in $ 134, 
seems to be produced by. the tongue 
This is by no means a departure from the 
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literal sense; rather is it simply an instance of the 
same transition from the instrument to its product which 
is exemplified in ordinary Greek when ‘tongue’ (у\доса) 
is used in the sense of ‘language.’ It is necessary 
to assume that this transition was effected anew in the 
primitive Christian usage in a narrower sphere, for the 
reason that all other explanations have been shown to 
be unworkable. If ‘tongue’ could mean the language 
of a foreign nation, or an archaic individual expression, 
1426 would at least be intelligible ; as these meanings 
are unpracticable we should have to render: ' when ye 
come together, each one hath a psalm, hath a teaching, 
hath a revelation, hath a (human) tongue (in his mouth), 
hath an interpretation '—which clearly is meaningless. 
*Tongue' must necessarily be something of the same 
order as the other things enumerated; and thus a 
definite kind of discourse which is capable of being 
delivered in a religious meeting. 

So also v. 6: 'if I come unto you speaking with tongues, 
what shall I profit you, unless 1 speak to you [we must supply: 
at the same time] either by way of revelation, or of knowledge,’ 
and so forth. Similarly too 138: ‘whether there be prophecies 
‚ +, whether there be tongues . . . whether there be knowledge, 
it shall be done away. Indeed, in the plural ‘tongues’ 
we now recognise everywhere the different ‘kinds of tongues’ 
(уез yAwoowy). 

]n accordance with the attribution of tongue-speech 
to the operation of the Holy Ghost, the interpretation 
of it also is regarded as a spiritual 
gift. (a) It is in the first place to be 
remarked that the tongue- speaker 
Speeches. : И à | 

himself, as well as another, can possess 
this gift. The first is established by 14:5, the second 
by the co-ordination in 12:0 1126 ; for as not every one 
is capable of giving all the kinds of discourse there 
enunierated, the meaning must be: ‘when ye come 
together each one hath ezther a psalm or a teaching 
e. ora tongue-speech о> an interpretation.’ 

In this sense then, we must interpret v. 27 also. ‘If any 
man speaketh in a tongue, let it be by two, or at the most three 
. . . and let one interpret.” If this interpreter is one of the 
tongue-speakers, who expounds his own tongue-speech, then 
what immediately follows will mean: ‘but if he is not an 
interpreter’ (ёйи ёё uh Å Gvepgmvevrys) ; and this seems to be 
absolutely necessary, since the sentence closes with ‘let A» 
keep silence’ (ccyáro), whilst if all the tongue-speakers whose 
speech had no interpreter at hand had to keep silence, the 
expression ought to have run: ‘let žem keep silence’ (atya- 
Togav) In that case, however, Paul would on the one hand be 
enjoining that of the two, or three, tongue-speeches delivered, 
one, or two, should remain uninterpreted, which is directly 
contrary to the principle laid down by him in vv. 2-11 16-19 
22/. 26—and on the other hand he would be excluding inter- 
pretation by some other person than the speaker, whilst yet such 
interpretation is, according to 12 10 14 26, a spiritual gift. Thus 
we must, after all, suppose that Paul, in a somewhat careless 
way, thought of *the person concerned' as the subject of the 
singular ‘keep silence’ (acyáro)! aud that we ought to render 
(with EV): ‘if there be no interpreter.’ This too is inexactly 
said : ‘let [only] one interpret’ (ets Scepunrevérw). What Paul 
had in his mind perhaps was: ‘let one at least interpret." The 
continuation ‘but if there be no interpreter’ fits this well. 

If this view be correct, we learn from the passage 
before us that those persons in the church who were ina 
position to interpret tongue-speeches were generally 
known and thus exercised this function with some 
regularity. The possibility was not excluded, indeed, 
that some one on some occasion might give an inter- 
pretation who had not previously done so. Clearly, 
however, Paul is not disposed to rely upon the un- 
certain, and therefore he prescribes that if an interpre- 
tation is not assured (such doubtless will be the inteution 
of his words) the tongue-speech is to be from the 
outset suppressed. 

(2) What, next, were the means by which an 
individual other thau the tongue-speaker became able 
to understand the tongue-speech? If this faculty was 
a purely supernatural one, our question has no point; 
but the case was assuredly otherwise. With what 
degree of precision the interpreter was able to elucidate 


15. Interpreta- 
tion of tongue- 


1 Similarly, ‘the persons concerned’ is to be supplied as the 
subject of the plurals yaueérocav (1 Cor. 7 36) and mapeAáBogav 
(2 Thess. 36) as WHmg. and Tischendorf read. 
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the sense of a tongue-speech we cannot tell. The 
more one was disposed to rest satisfied with general 
renderings, the casier was it to supply them. ‘The tone 
of the voice, the gestures, the recurrence of particular 
words or sounds certainly offered clues! Further help 
was gained from observation of the habits of the tongue- 
speakers. We can hardly imagine otherwise than that 
their speeches readily assumed a stereotyped character. 
If, however, at any time a tongue-speaker brought 
forth something unaccustomed, a knowledge of what 
experiences he had recently been having would eertainly 
not be useless towards an understanding of his speech. 

(c) It must be expressly noted that the things enumerated in 
146 alons, with tongne-speech—revelation, knowledge, prophesy- 
ing, teaching—do nc. constitute the interpretation of tongue: 
speech in some snch sense that the meaning will be ‘when I 
come unto you speaking with tongues what shall 1 profit you if 
I do not forthwith interpret these tongue-speeches in the form 
of revelation’ etc. This misunderstanding is from the outset 
precluded by this, that in v. 26 ‘interpretation’ stands in co- 
ordination alike with ‘revelation,’ etc., and with ‘tongue.’ On 
the other hand, it is possible that interpretation of tongue-speech 
is intended in c. 15: *1 will pray with the Spirit, and 1 will 
pray with the understanding also, that is to say while I repeat 
in intelligible language the substance of the prayer | have 
originally uttered in ecstasy. This view is recommended by the 
fact that, immediately before (е. 13), the longue-speaker is 
admonished to aim at being able to interpret his own tongue- 
speeches. 

On the subject of the diffusion of the tongue-charism 
our information is very defective. (0) We are not 
aware that tongue-speech (and the 
allied charisms) had any considerable 
diffusion within the Jewish-Christian 
area; but neither is there adequate 
ground for denying to the Jewish 
Christians all aptitule for such 
charisms, or for aceusing the author of Acts of having 
as a Paulinist arbitrarily introduced it into his account 
of the primitive Christian world. 1f he had not found 
them in the sources on which he drew for 21-13 1045 f. 
196, but merely drew upon his imagination, we may be 
pretty. confident that he would have brought in the 
same elements at other points as well. Of course, the 
mere fact that they were present in his sources does not 
of itself give any security that their picture of the 
diffusion of the charisms is historically correct. 

(^) In exact proportion to the intensity with which 
the charism of tongue-speech was exercised in Corinth 
in Paul's time docs the complete silence of the I:pistle 
to the Romans on the same subject invite remark. In 
1 Thess. 519 (‘quench not the spirit’) it may perhaps 
be intended, or at least included. In any case 
it cannot have long survived its most flourishing 
period. The author of Acts certainly can never have 
heard it exercised, otherwise he could not possibly have 
fallen into the mistake of supposing that it was speech 
in the language of foreign nations, or into the confusion 
of identifying with this foreign speech the speaking with 
tongues which oceurred at the conversion of Cornelius 
(Acts1046 f 111517). It is a significant fact that 
Justin for his own period (about 155 A.D.) mentions 
only prophetic gifts (mpo$mrikà xapieuara) but no 
speaking with tongues (Dial. 82, begin.) lrenæus 
(about 185 А.р.), in his detailed treatment of the 
charisms of which numberless instances happened every 
day (Her. ii. 493 [2324]; also ap. Eus. HE v. 7 3-5), 
speaks only of exorcisms of demons, prophetic visions 
and utterances, healings, and some eases of raising of 
the dead. In another place (у. бт; also af. Kus. 
ПЕ v. 76) he mentions tongue-speech also, but only as 
something with regard to which he ears that it 
happens in the case of many brethren in the Church 


1 The most familiar example, by which it has been attempted 
to explain the process, is the following: a tongue-speaker 
babbled disconnectedly the syllables a^ and ба; the interpreter 
believed himself to have discovered the Aramaic word aa. 
Possibly the matter often fell out so. It musr not, however, be 
thought that precisely this word was known only to certain 
interpreters. As Paul employs it in Rom. 8 15 Gal. 46 it must 
have been known to Gentile Christians generally. 
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and without letting us know whether by it he under- 
stands the phenomena met with in r Cor. 14, or what 
is described in Acts 2, Irenæus says: 

* We hear of many brethren in the church possessing prophetic 
gifts and speaking through the Spirit in all kinds of tongues and 
bringing to light for the general advantage the hidden things of 
men and setting forth the mysteries of God’ (roAA@y axovouev 
adeAdwy ёи TH exxAnolta профутіка xapíguara éxóvTov Kat 
Tavrobamaig Aadovvtwy Sia TOV туєйшато$ yÀoccaig коі TÀ 
круф‹а rov avOpamwr eis Qavepov &yóvrov mi то TUUeporTe kat 
та иостура Tov Ücov ёкбітуоуцєуши). It is to be noted that the 
making manifest of the secrets of men of which Irenaus speaks 
immediately after mentioning tongue-speech is in 1 Cor. 14 24 /. 
attributed to the prophets, not to those who speak with tongues. 
Tertullian also does not say that there was speaking with 
tongues in his day; all that he does is contemptuously to call 
upon Marcion to exhibit in the case of any of his followers the 
exercise of spiritual gifts which, says he, *are forthcoming from 
my side more easily’ (‘a me facilius proferuntur ) : ‘exhibeat 
Marcion . . . aliquos prophetas . . . qui et futura przenuntiarint 
et cordis occulta traduxerint (or: produxerint ?) ; edat aliquem 
psalmum, aliquam visionem, aliquam orationem, dumtaxat 
spiritalem, in ecstasi, id est, amentia, si qua lingua interpretatio 
accessit' (adv. Marc. 58, end). Thus tongue-speech appears, 
not as an. independent thing, but merely in an added sentence 
which with the whole of its surroundings is clearly reminiscent 
of 1 Cor. 1425/7 The ecstatical spiritual utterance, of which 
Tertullian speaks, in his time refers not to 'tongue-speech ' 
but to ‘ prophecy. 


(c) For the eestatical form of utterance did not 
disappear so quickly as did tongue-speech. On the 
contrary it became merged in the exercise of * prophecy.’ 
'This was favoured in the highest degree by the cir- 
cumstance that already the OT prophecy was conceived 
of as wholly ecstatical (above, $ 87). ‘This form of 
utterance was most strongly prevalent in Montanism. 
This may be the reason why stress is laid upon it by 
Tertullian ; but as Montanism altogether was nothing 
new, but only a strong revival of a tendency which had 
once before had prevalence within the church although 
subsequently repressed, so also its view of prophecy 
was, even if not exactly what might be called the 
primitive Christian one, then at least the post-apostolic- 
churchly one (Weinel, 78-96). It was only by way of 
reaction against the exaggerations of this and against 
the dangers for ecclesiastical office which grew out of it 
that brought churchmen at last to the view which finds 
expression in the title of the treatise of Miltiades (Eus. 
HE у. 17), ‘On the necessity of a prophet's not 
speaking in eestasy' (epi той uh бє трофттту év 


ёкотӣсє: №№). As to how it came about that 
*prophecy' also in its turn had to recede into the 


background and give place to the ecclesiastical office, 
sce MiNISTRY, $ 38. 

If, finally, we proceed to inquire into the value which 
the charisms possessed for primitive Christianity, we 
shall find that judges differ. (а) In the 
church of Corinth (which is almost the 
only authority to which we can refer) they 
were valued very highly. They were re- 
garded, and quite naturally, as evidences of special grace 
and favour, and were therefore zealously striven after 
(11:2) This zeal, if a right zeal, was manifested in 
prayer (14:3 does not mean that he who speaks in 
tongue-speech is to pronounce this ecstatic prayer 
of his with the purpose of interpreting it afterwards : 
the meaning is that when not exercising his charism of 
tongue-speech he is to pray for the gift of being able 
himself to interpret any tongue-speeches he may subse- 
quently receive). But we shall hardly be doing the 
Corinthians an injustice if we suppose that many of them 
sought to secure for themselves those 'gifts' by other 
means also—by imitation, or by artificially working 
themselves up into a condition of excitement, by efforts 
constantly repeated. Vanity, it would seem, was not 
altogether without its part in the matter; otherwise the 
gift most prized and coveted would hardly have been 
that of tongue-speech, the most conspicuous indeed of 
them all, but at the same time the least fruitful. In the 
inouth of the Corinthian Christians the tongue-speaker 
alone was the ‘spiritual’ person (туєџиатекбѕ : 1437, 
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and, in accordance with this, in all probability 12: 
also). 

(4) From this we сап see, at the same time, what 
it was that properly speaking was regarded as the 
valuable element in the charisms. It was the extra- 
ordinary, the wonderful or miraeulous, that quality in 
them which conferred a special importance on those who 
possessed them. Fundamentally the view taken does 
not differ from that of the Greek religion. Man desires 
to enjoy the possession of the godhead, bestowing itself 
on him individually. The same view dominates in the 
OT; and in Gentile-Christian cireles also the OT con- 
ceptions of the operations of the Spirit of God can have 
been familiar and influential. ‘This conception has a 
marked leaning towards the quaintly, or even, one might 
say, grotesquely miraculous. Thus it is the Spirit that 
enables Samson to rend a lion or burst his own fetters, 
that is able to convey Elijah from place to place at 
pleasure (Judg. 146 1514 x K. 1812 2 K. 216; ep in NT 
Acts 839). Whether the thing done has a religious 
purpose comes but little into the question. 

This way of looking at the charisms is precisely that 
which makes it possible to attribute the same workings to 
other spirits than the Holy Spirit. (a) 
‘The belief in the existence of such spirits 
was at that time exceedingly prevalent. 
Broadly speaking, they do not fall simply under the two 
categories of good and evil, but many of them are re- 
garded simply as of a subordinate character and as 
restricted in their insight. Whether they were called 
demons in aecordance with pagan ideas, or angels in 
aceordanee with those of the OT, was indifferent ; in 
either ease they were thought of as quite personal and 
as very active. ОЁ such a spirit it 15, for example, pre- 
supposed in 2 Thess. 22 that it can produce the erroneous 
belief that the day of the Lord is immediately at 
hand. 

(6) That these conceptions are present in 1 Cor. 14 
also is shown by the plural, ‘spirits’ (mveúuara) which, 
for linguistie reasons, cannot be taken to mean ‘ opera- 
tions of the spirit'—a meaning, moreover, which in 
v. 32 is excluded by the connection in which the word 
occurs (‘the spirits of the prophets are subject to the 
prophets'). ‘Thus to each prophet is assigned a proper 
spirit, conceived of personally, by which he is inspired 
(ep Rev. 226: 'the God of the spirits of the prophets '). 
Quite similarly т Cor. 14 14 also: ‘if l pray in a tongue, 
my spirit prayeth.' Неге it is not the proper spirit, so 
to say, with whieh a man is born, that is intended ; for this 
the apostle designates rather by the word ' understand- 
ing’ (vos), and distinguishes in this very verse from 
‘my spirit.’ From this it follows that v. 12 also is to be 
understood quite literally: ‘ye are zcalous of spirits,' 
that is to say, one of you secks to obtain an inspiration 
from one spirit, another from another. 

(c) If this were not the meaning, no such thing as the 
‘discerning of spirits’ would be possible. By the 
'spirits' here interpreters indeed have proposed to 
understand distributions of the one Holy Spirit such as 
in point of faet were actually believed in (Nu. 1125 Rev. 
14 81 45 56, Hermas, Sim. іх. 132 151-6 and often). 
Only, in this case also, any ‘discerning’ would be 
meaningless. For, beyond question, any act of 'dis- 
cerning' would consist in judging as to whether an 
utterance founded upon spiritual suggestion was true or 
false, one to be followed or rejected. т Cor. 7 до shows 
us how easily it could happen that conflicting judgments 
were put forward on the ground that they were inspired. 
Since Paul here supports his judgment on the subjeet of 
re-marriage of widows with the words : ‘I think that I 
also have the Spirit of God,’ we must conclude that in 
Corinth other persons on the ground of suggestion by 
the Spirit had decided in the opposite sense. Ср 
1437 f. where the best reading (ayvoetrar) is to be pro- 
nounced as an imperative (dyvoeire): if any man is 
ignorant, ignore ye him. 


18. Discerning 
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(d) In all places where it occurs the ‘discerning of 
Spirits’ is mentioned directly after ' prophecy’ (1 Cor. 
12101429, cp т Thess. 5 21). In itself considered, it is not 
easy to see why mention shonld not be made of it in 
eonnection with ‘word of wisdom’ or ‘word of know- 
ledge.’ Yet it is easy to understand how it needed 
specially to be ealled into requisition in connection with 
‘prophecy,’ if this last gave definite directions as to what 
ought to be done in definite particular cases ($ 7 @). 
From т Cor. 1429 we cannot infer that only those who 
also possessed that of ‘ prophecy’ possessed the gift of 
‘discerning’; ‘the others’ (oi &AXot) can include others 
also. 

(е) The recognition of a 'discerning of spirits’ in- 
volves in principle a complete abandonment of the belief 
in suggestion of the Holy Spirit. With the utmost 
emphasis Paul insists (т Cor. 124-1: 1433) that all 
charisms proceed from the Holy Spirit or from God ; 
but at the same time they can also come from evil spirits 
and the listeners must decide for themselves as to this, 
and in fact decide again upon the basis of inspiration. 
Here the most important point is that it is not Paul who 
introduces the ' discerning of spirits ' as something new ; 
rather does it exist in Corinth as a thing of course. Here 
reveals itself the impossibility of continuing to hold fast 
the belief in divine inspiration if a free use of it is made 
in the actualities of life. 


Already in the OT it had been found necessary to set up 
criteria for discriminating between false and true prophets. But 
that the one class relate dreams, the others ‘speak my word 
faithfully’ (Jer. 2328) was, naturally, a quite inadequate dis- 
tinction, ‘That the true prophet must be a prophet of evil (Jer. 
288) may have been true in Jerusalem in Jeremiah's day ; but 
at other times, as, for example, in those of Deutero-Isaiah, this 
maxim might have been turned against the prophets now become 
canonical, and Jeremiah in fact finds himself constrained to add, 
‘if a pro het prophesies peace and his word comes lo pass, then 
shall he [е known to be a true prophet’ (259). The result is set 
up as a criterion quite expressly in Dt. 1820-22, cp Ezek, 33 33. 
Not only, however, does this criterion fail to be available early 
enough; in Dt. 132-4 is contemplated the case in which it may 
prove to have been deceptive, and for discerning the true prophet 
the only way left is to ask whether he labours in the service of 
Yahwe and (so Jer. 2322) seeks to bring back the people from 
the error of their ways. [Cp PROPHET, $$ 23 25.] 


Equally inadequate is the criterion set up in r Cor. 
123: ‘по man speaking in the Spirit of God saith, Jesus 
is anathema.’ As to the difficulties and inconveniences 
experienced by the apostolic age from the impossibility 
of finding proper norms by which prophets could be 
tested, sce MINISTRY, $ 38 0, 0. 

But what did Paul think of the eharisms? (a) On 
the one side he entirely shares the popular opinion. He 
holds them all for operations of the Holy 


кы Spirit, and is not sensible of the contra- 
З diction which we have discovered (above, 
charisms. 


8 184, с, e) in his own words, to the effect 
that such operations can proceed from other spirits also, 
in fact from evil ones. At the close of the discussion, 
in order that any remarks of his in disparagement of 
tongue-speech may not be misunderstood, he says: 
‘forbid not to speak with tongues’ (т Cor. 1439). Не 
makes no effort to bring into action a criterion for tongue- 
speakers analogous to the ‘discerning’ applicable in the 
ease of prophets. That no such criterion should have 
presented itself of its own accord is to be accounted for, 
on the one hand, by the consideration that tongue- 
speeches were too unelear to admit of their showing 
themselves to such disadvantage as in certain eases 
definite sayings of prophets did, and, further, that even 
in cases where they threatened to do so they could be 
explained away ; on the other hand, by the considera- 
tion that in the case of a tongue-speaker, onc was, more 
than in the case of a prophet, face to face with a seem- 
ingly supernatural communication which could be re- 
ceived only with reverenceand awe. The first- mentioned 
consideration would hardly have restrained Paul from 
setting up a eriterion to be applied to tongue-speeches ; 
for his disposition towards them is much the reverse of 
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favourable, and he has every reason for secking to limit 
their undesirable influence. The second consideration, 
however, did, in point of fact, hold him back, especially 
as, according to 1418, he himself was a speaker with 
tongues more than any of the Corinthians. 

(^) Alongside of this agreement with the popular view 
there presents itself, however, in the case of Раш, the 
great thought that every Christian has the 1lolv Spirit 
(Gal. 825 etc. ), and that the whole life of the Christian 
is an expression of the Spirit's activities (1 Cor. 123 Gal. 
5522 /. Roin. 55 84-16). ‘This thought could not fail, 
in the case of every manifestation that laid claim to the 
character of a spiritual gift, to lcad to the question being 
asked as to its spiritual value, but also, at the same time, 
to lead to a lowering of the estimate put upon gifts in 
which thcir wonderful character was the most important 
thing, and to an increased appreciatioh of those which 
consisted in an intensified exercise of the new Christian 
life on its moral side. In the first characteristic of our 
definition ($ т) we have already seen that the idea of 
the charisms is by no means uniform. Some of them 
are expressly regarded as miraculous, in others it is 
very diflicult to perceive anything wonderful. ‘To this 
latter eategory belongs ‘ministry’ in all its forms ; 
‘government’ also, and the simpler forms of devotional 
utterance. It is hardly probable that all these things 
owed their designation as charisms to the pagan or OT 
presuppositions which had a share in the building up of 
the conception ‘charisin’ (xápigua). Since, then, this 
idea must have come to its maturity in the course of 
the missionary activity of Paul, under his eyes and with 
his co-operation, it is hardly too bold to conjecture 
that it was through his influence that these compara- 
tively non-miraculous, but, from an ethical point of 
view, all the more important, manifestations should 
have come to be included in the number of the 
charisms. 

(c) ‘To the same order belongs also the most important 
modification which Paul applied to the idea of a charism 
when he refused to recognise as being such anything 
which had no utility for the life of the Christian com- 
munity (127, Tò cvuoépov, ‘prolit’; 1426, ofxodouy, 
‘edification’; sce above, $ 34). By this miraculous 
manifestations were by no means excluded ; but it was 
no longer their miraculous character that supplied the 
measure aceording to which thev were to be valued. It 
was with this principle as his basis that Paul entered 
especially on his campaign against the over-valuing of 
tongue-speech. Broadly speaking, his great merit in 
this field consists in his having moralised, in accordance 
with truly Christian principles, an idea that was only 
half religious, and essentially miraculous, and, so far 
forth, unfruitful. 

We must proceed still farther in the same direction if 
we are to arrive at an ultimate judgment on the historical 
significance of the primitive Christian 
charisms. It is easily intelligible that 
the joy of enthusiasm over the possession of a new 
redeeming religion should have expressed itself in an 
exuberant way which, according to the ideas of that 
time, eould only be regarded as the miraeulous opera- 
tion of the Поіу Spirit. Apart from the exceptions 
specified above ($ 17 a) we have no reason for doubting 
that these manifestations were genuine expressions of the 
fecling of a strong religious life, not mere artificial imita- 
tions derived from the pagan cults. On the other hand, 
we know with regard to Paul that his ecstasies in which 
hc ha‘ visions coincided in point of time with the attacks 
of his malady (see GALATIA, $ 27); we shall, therefore, 
hardly err if we bring into causal connection with this 
malady the strong tendency to tongue-speech also, which, 
in any case, was intimately associated with the ecstatic 
condition. The eestatieal has always something of the 
unhealthy about it. Thus it is not difficult to explain 
why extensive circles in the early church kept entirely 
free from such manifestations. The ehurch could get 
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on very well in their absence. It is, on the other hand, 
equally intelligible that, once they had made their appear- 
ance they were infections, that they brought the church 
life into serious danger, and that they led to reaction. 
Paul led this reaction on sound principles; the later 
church led it increasingly in the interests of its conception 
of church office which was itself very unsound ; Paul by 
the endeavour to persuade, the later church too often 
by the exercise of force. The phenomena in question 
owe their disappearance, however, by no means to this 
reaction merely, but quite as much to their own degenera- 
tion. This degeneration was in large measure due to 
the faith in their miracnlous character. In this case 
also it was demonstrated that miracles produce a favour- 
able impression only when seen from a distance ; where 
they have to be fitted into the daily realities of actual 
life they always bring evil consequences in their train. 
This holds true of the gift of healing the sick also, and 
of miracle-working generally. The reaction just spoken 
of did not venture to deny the miraculous character of 
the charisms. We for our part, however, are constrained 
to do so, and to account for everything in the phenomena 
to which a miraculous character has been attributed by 
the known psychological laws which ean be observed in 
cases of great mental exaltation, whether in persons 
who deem themselves inspired or in persons who simply 
require medical treatment. 

The non-miraculous charisms on the other hand, 
which, from the outset, possessed a moral character were 
of abiding value. Without them the church could not 
have lived; but they have never failed her and are 
destined never to become extinct; even should they 
have ceased to be called charisins, it will remain ever- 
lastingly true that they come from the Spirit of God. 

On the whole subject see Dav. Schulz, Getstesgaten, 1836; 
Supernatural Religion [1877], 8321-397 = popular edition, 1co2, 

t рр. 753-800 ; anl the commentaries on т 

21. Literature. 12-14. Works of a more comprehensive kind 

аге: Gunkel, Wirkungen des heil. Geistes 
nach der populären Anschauung der apost, Zeit u. nach der 
Lehre des Paulus, 1888; (2) unaltered, 1900; and, following 
Gunkel, Weinel, IFzr&wngen des Geistes u. der Getsicr im 
nachafost. Zeitalter bis auf Irenaeus, 1899; Beversluis, De 
heilige geest en zijne werkingen volgens het... У. Verbond, 
Utrecht, 1896. On speaking with tongues, see Bleek, 57. A7., 
1829, рр. 3-793 1830, рр. 45-64; Baur, 794. Ztschr. f. Theol., 
13304, pp. 75-133; 52. A'r., 1838, pp. 618-702 ; Wieseler, 57. A7, 
1838, рр. 703-772; Hilgenfeld, G/ossolaZre, 1850 ; Rossteuscher, 
Gabe der Sprachen, 1850; van Hengel, Gawe der talen, 18643 
Arthur Wright, Some VT Problems, 277-302 [1899]. 

Р. W.S. 
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SPOIL. The words are; (t) Dor Si, Gen. 
4927 (© rpopy), etc., exÜNov, mpovoun, Oupraoy); 
(2) 12, das, Jer. 1513, etc., oxdXov, rpovouy, diaprayy ; 
also (3) z 
m) ussdh, 15. 4924 Kt., mpovony, барта»; (4) aus 
tereph, Job 2917 etc., dpwayua, бирта. On the 
division of spoils cp TAXATION, S ri. See also 
SACRIFICE, § 8. 


etc., sme 


DEVO 
Же 


meésissah, 2 K. 2114 


SPOKES, 1. Aissabim, ‘pen, 1K.733AV 'felloe.' 
See WHEEL, 12. 
2. Àissurtn, een, т K.733 КУ ‘nave.’ See WHEEL, 1с. 


SPONGE (сттоггос), Mt. 2748 = Mk. 1536 = Jn. 
19291. Neither стуууоѕ nor сфбууоѕ occurs in the 
LXX. The use of the sponge, however, was early 
known (ep, e.g., 77. 18414; Od. 1111); see the Classical 
Dictionaries. 

‘Sponge’ is the fibrous skeleton of a marine animal 
—the living part of which has been removed by dry- 
ing, washing, and bleaching— belonging to the group 
Cornaeuspongiw of the non-caleareous sponges. The 
most important Mediterranean species are Euspongia 
offcinalis, the Levant toilet sponge; and Æ. szmocca, 
the Zimocea sponge, and Hippospongia cquina, the 
horse-sponge. All these are found at a depth of 
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3-100 fathoms along the coasts. The sponge fisheries 
of the Mediterranean are still the most important in 
commerce, and the Syrian trade is considerable. 

А. БЕ, 5, 


SPOON (73. @yickH). See ALTAR; $ то; COOK- 
ING, § 5, iii., INCENSE, $ 7, and MEALS, $ 10. 


SPOTTED (ND), Gen.3032 f Ezck.1616; sce 
COLOURS, $ 12. 


SPRINGS. In a country where perennial streams 
are rare, and where months of suminer may pass without 
кыы rain, the possession and preservation of 
Жо water has always been a matter of 
ti satt serious concern. Water means life, 
опо * and its value to the people of Canaan 
is illustrated by manifold references and numerous 
beautiful metaphors in the OT. For details concerning 
the amount of rainfall in Palestine, see RAIN, $ 2, and 
on the distribution of springs and other sources of 
supply, see PALESTINE, § 13. Generally speaking, it 
may be affirmed that the most poorly watered districts 
are the table-land of Judæa on the W. of Jordan and 
the heights of the Ze/£i on the FE.) Some of these 
tracts, however, were once better supplied, cp NEGEB, 
бт. 

Constructions for the preservation of water rank 
among the oldest specimens of masonry in Palestine. 
'The simplest plan was to dig a hole, with perhaps a 
shaft of masonry, where springs were known to exist. 
Such a pit (207, “xz, $péap) was often covered over 
with a large flat stone, partly, no doubt, as a precaution 
against accident (Ex. 2133), and partly to prevent its 
being easily discovered. lor this latter purpose sand 
or earth might be strewn over the cover (cp also 2 S. 
17 19). 

The water was drawn up by a pitcher (ład, Gen. 
9416) or bucket (d27z, Is. 4015, cp verb іп Ex. 216, 19), 
and for the watering of cattle was poured into a trough 
(rahat, Gen. 8038 41 Ex. 216, Jo£e/A, Gen. 2420 30 38).? 
When dry a pit of this kind might be used as a 
prison, and as no attempt was made to keep it clean 
the accumulation of miry mud (777, Ps. 402 [3], cp Jer. 
386) at the bottom added to the discomfort of the 
prisoner. 

The Heb. and Gk. terms for ‘Spring’ which require 
mention arc : ?— 

т. ‘dyin (py), Gen. 167 2416 1 S. 291, ete. ; АМ 

‘well’ in Gen, 2413 4922, etc., obscures 
E opes: the force and meaning. The ‘spring of 
зе, acob’ (Dt. 3328) refers to J's descendants ; 
' ep the metaphors in Is. 48 1 Ps. 6826 [27]. 
For particular springs, see reff. above in $ 1. The 
connection with '£yZz ‘eye’ is doubtful, nor, if the two 
are identical, is it easy to say which is older. The 
‘spring’ can searecly take its name from the eircular 
shape of the orifice since this (as in English) is called 
the mouth (Gen. 292 /.). On the other hand, the eye 
could easily be called the fountain of the tears (as in 
Jer. 91[8 23] aye тросу). Perhaps some primitive 
belief underlies the usage. 

2. mayan (ре derived from the above, properly a 
place of springs, cp Ps. 846 [7] Josh. 1815 (AV 
well), ete: 

3. bé’ér (ayz, ср above 8 1, and see CONDUITS, § 1 
[1]) occurs chiefly in the Hexat.; for place-names 
compounded with it, see NAMES, $ ror (2). 


1 Full information is given by G. A. Smith, ÆG 77-79. For 
the evidence of place-names indicating the presence of water see 
NAMES, $ ror. 

2 Other means of drawing up water are the shadi/in Egypt 
(Wilkinson, Алс. Æg. 1281) and the water-wheel in Babylonia 
(Peters, Vippur, 1135 141; cp Curtiss, Prim. Sem. Rel. 198 
[Hamath]. There seems to be an allusion to the latter in 
Eccles. 126. Cp AGRICULTURE, $ 5. 

3 Cp also Brook, Сомротѕ, $ 1, Pon», Poor. 
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4. mabbua (yap), Eccles. 126 (AV ‘ fountain’), 
Is. 357 4910. Properly a place where water bubbles 
or gushes up, cp the verb in Prov. 184 of a bubbling 
spring, and metaphorically, of a gushing man in Prov. 
152 28, etc. 

5. makir (7р2), a spring that has been dug (verh in 2 K. 1924 
Is, 37 25). Mostly used in a figurative sense (Prov. 13 14 1022 
184 etc.). 

6. mdsd (эло), properly, ‘place of exit’ (cp also above col. 
883, п. 2), with DvD, 2 K. 221. Ps. 107 33, 35 (8«é£oóos), 15. 37 25 
(сърауоут), etc. 

7. nébek (123, orig. obscure) in Job 38 16, and perhaps also 22. 
28 11 for "2225, see BDB ad фос. 


8. gullith (пэл), Judg. 1151 ; see GOLATH-MAIM. True mean- 
ing unknown, perhaps a Canaanite word. On the supposition 
that the word is corrupt see KEILAH. 

9. mir, Dt. 317 RVmg., see ASHDOTH-PISGAH. 

то. п1у (the usual word in G for nos. 1,5, 4 /7.), jn. 46 Jas. 
81r2 Pet. 227, etc. 

тї. dpéap (B's word for no. 3), Lk. 14 5 etc., an artificial well 
as opposed to крўру (ср PooL, 2). 


A full supply of water, rivers on bare heights, wells 
in valleys, pools of water in place of a wilderness, and 
springs instead of dry land characterise 
EX the highest possible happiness to the 
and Religion. yv bee mind (Is 41:8 cp 357 443 Ps. 
10735) The possession of water is the one indis- 
pensable acquisition without which the right of pasture 
is useless. Hence, as Robertson Smith suggested, 
property in water is more important and probably older 
than property in land (AS 104 /, cp CATTLE, $ 5). 
The digging of a well, accordinglv, was an important 
function, and a typical specimen of one of the rites ac- 
companying it has been fortunately presetved in Nu. 
9117 А (see BEER, col 515). Неге the spring is 
addressed asa living being, and indeed not only is 
spring-water called ‘living water’ (Gen. 2619 Nu. 1917 
etc.), but springs are regarded as endowed with life. 
'They are regarded with reverence, credited with oracular 
powers, and frequently associated with sacred beings.! 
On the widespread beliefs connected with springs and 
wells among the Semites see IDOLATRY, 8 2, NATURE- 
WORSHIP, $ 4, Robertson Smith, AS? (reff. in Index). 
Cp also Barton, Semitic Origins, 92 fj. ; Curtiss, Prin. 
Sem. Kel., passim ; and the Abbe Bourcais, ' La source 
divine et générale conception Chaldéenne dans les 
Monuments figurés des Collections à Paris,' in Maspero's 


3. Sentiment 


Rec. de Trav. 21177-193 (1899). S. А, С, 
STABLE (m3), Ezck.255; elsewhere ‘pasture.’ 


See CATTLE, Sis, INN (ad fr): 


STACHYS (ctayyc [Ti. WH]), greeted by Paul as 
‘my beloved’ (Rom. 169). 

He is mentioned in the apocryphal lists of the 
‘seventy,’ and according to pseudo-Dorotheus was 
consecrated first bishop of Byzantium, by the Apostle 
Andrew. In the apocryphal са Philippi, a believer 
of the name of Stachys is the host of Philip in Hiera- 
polis. "The name has been found among the remains 
of the imperial household (C/Z 686.7). * 


STACTE (50), 2170, ' that which drops’; ep Job 
3627; CTAKTH) is mentioned with onycha and galbanum 
as an ingredient in the holy incense (Ex. 8034; Ecclns. 
9415, К\т ‘opobalsamum,’ AV STORAX). A 
fragrant resin is obviously intended; but whether 
opobalsamum, storax, or some other substance, is 
uncertain, Jewish tradition identified zã/đ/% with opo- 
balsamum ; but against this see BALSAM, § 4, and 
MYRRH. Perhaps gum tragacanth is meant; see 
STORAX, 2. N. M. 


STAFF. The words are partly the same as those in 
Кор (where see 1, 2, 3, 5). Nothing depends on ful- 
1 This is not confined merely to medicinal waters (cp НАМ- 


MATH; MEDICINE, § 2, col. 3007 and гей.) where supernatural 
ideas might readily arise. 
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ness of references, By far the most interesting is Heb. 
1121, ep Gen. 4731, where it is said that Jacob, after 
blessing Joseph's sons, ' worshipped upon the top of 
his staff’ (rposexívqaev éri rò üáxpov тїз págOov abro), 
implying znasz (the reading of (5, Pesh., It.) instead of 
Chabas justifies this reading by a reference to 


But it is clearly wrong, as the 
parallel passage т K.147 shows. ‘The ‘head’ of the 
bed is no doubt a peculiar expression; Holzinger 
suggests that a 'teraphim' may have been placed at 
the bed's head. But the true explanation is much 
simpler. тхл should of course be tny “couch ер 
y» gay ‘the couch of my bed,’ Ps. 1325, КУ" The 
other words are— 

I aye. торото, maY'ndh, miféneth ( „Пух to lean), 
Ex. 9110 15. 366, etc. Used of the pastoral rod 
(1529) in Ps. 234 (see note in Che. Ps. (9). 

2. ру, ‘és, of the 'staff' of a spear (1 S. 177 [Kt. is 
wrong], 2 5. 21:9 237 1 Ch. 205). 

3. bp, pélek, in David's impreeation, ‘let there not 
fail from the house of Joab one that hath an issue, or 
that is a leper, or that leaneth on a staff,’ etc., 2 S. 329. 
So EV after © (xparàv axvráXgs [-2), or -nv]) and Tg. 
Jon. (13x23 ӱ'рто ; so read, not чко). 'The rival render- 
ing—'that holdeth the spindle'—does not suit the 
context nearly as well (cp H. P. Smith, ad Zoc.), but 
has a philological basis lacking to the first explanation. 
Moved by Driver's learned note (TBS 192, with п. т) 
Löhr and H. P. Smith adopt ‘spindle’ for 425 (єр 
Prov. 31:9, and Toy’s note) There ean hardly be a 
clearer evidence of corruption; no philology can save 
this unsuitable reading. Read ороз л, ‘one that leans 
on (lit. grasps) a staff'—i.e., a lame person. In 
Prov. 31:9 the reading is of course undisputed (ep 
WEAVING, § 2). 

4. pip, энд, Nu. 1323 (a pole, for bearing a huge grape- 
cluster). 


5. 33, ѓай (in plur.), Ex. 25 13 ff. 1 K. 87. (to bear the ark). 
6. vào (in plur.), Mt. 26 47 Mk. 14 43, coupled with ‘swords’ 


(Ја. 183 speaks of атАа). Cp the use of QD and paw (Кор, 


ләтл. 
an Egyptian custom.! 


ry PDE ERC 
STAIRS. The rendering ‘stairs’ in AV is generally 
misleading. 


i. In 1 K.68f, no doubt, pmo, піт (é[«]Auerg avaBacrs ; 
cochlea) can be plausibly rendered * winding stairs’ (EV ; see 
however, Stade, ZA TI” 31367, and cp TEMPLE, § 11, n. 

2. In 2 K. 9 13 ‘on the top of the stairs’ (n?ve2 C27 ^N) can 
hardly be the right description of the place where ]Jehu's 
supporters acclaimed him as king (see JEHU). 

з. In Neh. 9 4 it was not on the stairs but on the ‘scaffold’ 
(лоро, ma'dleh; ауаВас:ѕ) prepared for the occasion that 
Jeshua and Bani stood. So AVmg. Cp Pucrrr. 

4. In Ezek. 43 17 (mgn, na! dot) ‘stairs’ should be ‘steps’ 
(RV); the steps of the altar are meant. 

s. In Cant. 214 ‘the secret places (minin, madrégith ; 
éxoueva ToU nporeyispartos; in caverna macerte) of the 
stairs’ forms a bad parallel to ‘in the clefts of the rock.’ літу 
madrévah (in piur.), is again rendered ‘stairs’ in Ezek. 3820; 
most scholars suppose ‘steep, ladder-like hills’ (RV ‘steep places,’ 
© фарауує) to be the true meaning. The word, however, is 
suspicious. ^. А 

6. ‘Stairs’ is right for араВабцоѓ іп Acts 21 40. 

ШЕЕ: 

STALL (Pay, marbék, etc.), Am.64 etc. See 


CATTLE, § 5. 


STANDARD (533), Nu.1sz etc. See ExsiGNs. 


STARS. To the Hebrews, as to other races, the 
heavenly bodies were a constant souree of interest and 
wonder. ‘Their great number, comparable to the sand 


1 Mélanges égyptologigues,3) 191. ‘He then pronounced 
the ordinary oath, “ By the life of the Lord Life-Health-Force," 
striking his nose and ears, and placing himself on the top of thc 
staff. The reference is to the baton which the magistrate kept 
stretched out during the ceremony. By this attitude and by 
these gestures the prisoner testified his submission towards the 
magistrate.’ 
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of the sea-shore (Сеп. 155 2217 264 Jer. 3322), and 
known only to God (Ps.1474), their immeasurable 
height above the earth (Job2212 Ob.4 15.1413; cp 
Dan. 8102), and the brightness of their shining (Job 
255 3126 Dan. 123), formed subjects for comment ; 
but it was their movements that excited the keenest 
attention, and opened up the widest field for the 
imagination. 

To realise the Hebrew conception of this phenomenon, 
it is necessary to make some reference to their cosmology. 
L Earth amd This bears close resemblance to the 

Heaven, scheme of the Babylonians (Jensen, 

Kosmol, 9 f.) and may be thought to 
have formed part of the common property of the 
primitive Semitic family. 

The earth was regarded as a flat surface, bounded 
upon all sides by the watery deep. Above, the heavens 
formed a hollow vault, which, resting on the waters, 
might be said to describe a circle upon them (Job206 1o 
Prov. 827). ‘This vault was thought to be solid, and 
was spoken of as a firmament (yp), 72210", something 
beaten or hammered out; Gen.16 etc.), or, in the 
language of poetry, a tent spread out above the earth 
(1s. 4022 Ps. 194). | Upon the farther side of the 
firmament, called by the Babylonians £776 šami, 'the 
inner part of the heavens,’ there was again water, ‘ the 
waters which are above the firmament’ (Gen. 16 /.). 
Indeed, one of the earliest of creative acts was the 
placing of the vault of the heavens, in order to cleave 
in twain the watery deep (piam, 4220», Bab. Tiámat), 


and thus make possible the appearance of dry land 
(Сеп. 16-8 Prov.828/) Beneath the earth was the 
realm of the underworld (кеў, Shéol), and the whole 


was perhaps conjeetured to rest ultimately upon the 
waters of the deep (Ps. 242 1366). 

Across the fixed vault of the firmament the heavenly 
bodies appeared to move, seeming, no doubt, to the 
Hebrews as to the Babylonians, to 
enter by a door in the eastern quarter 
of the heavens and to make their exit 
in the W. by a similar means. Thus, 
to the poet's mind, the sun has his tent in the heavens, 
and at his rising is like a bridegroom who issues from 
his bridal chamber (Ps. 195 f. . 

The regularity of the movements of the stars arrested 
the attention. They are governed by ‘ordinances’ 
established by Yahwé and unalterable (Jer. 31357. ), 
beyond the reach of human understanding (Job38 зз). 
The spectacle of the heavenly host, led forth in full 
tale, is a wonderful proof of Yahwé's mighty power 
(1s. 4026). Thus they naturally serve to mark divisions 
of time. They are set in the firmament ‘to divide the 
day from the night’ and to ‘be for signs, and for 
seasons, and for days, and years’ (Сеп. 114, cp Ps. 
10419) The Hebrew month (лп, AZódef; ny. yérah) 
is a lunar month, and the quarter of this period—one 
phase of the moon—appears to have determined the 
week of seven days (see MONTH, 88 1, 6; WEEK, § 1). 
Since this constancy in the courses of sun, moon, and 
stars was so impressive, it is natural that anything 
whieh appeared to be of the nature of an interruption 
should, by the unseientific mind, be regarded as a 
portent of catastrophe. Of such a nature would be 
eclipses of the sun or moon, meteorites or falling stars, 
and comets. 


So we find the darkening of sun and moon and the falling of 
stars associated with troublous times of direst calamity (Am. 89 
Is. 13 то Ezek. 327 Joel 2 10 31(34]— Acts 2 20 Joel 3[4] 15 Job97; 
cp Mt.2429 Rev.612f/ 812)! Comets, as moving in orbits 
which baffled the calculations of the ancients, can be spoken 
of as ‘wandering stars, for whom the blackness of darkness is 
ши for ever,' and thus serve to depict the lot of the repro- 

ate. 


2. Movements 
of heavenly 
bodies. 


1 An eclipse of the sun which occurred in the year B.C. 
763 is recorded in the Assyrian Eponym Canon. See Amos, 
§ 4. 
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To the primitive imagination that which moves is 
regarded as possessing life. ‘Thus the heavenly bodies 
are pictured as living beings, and form subject of folk- 
lore and legend. Stars, in particular, are closely 
associated with angels. 

The phrase ‘the host of heaven’ generally denotes the stars 
(2 K. 17 16213 5 234 /. Dt. 419 173 Јег. 82 1913 Zeph.15; cp 
Gen. 2 1 Ps. 336 15. 40 26 45 12); but in some cases, especially in 
late writings, invisible agencies are also denoted by the same 
term (1 К. 2219 Is. 344 Neh. 96, and perhaps Dan. 810). Cp 
also Is. 9421 and the fine poetical statement in Job337 (cp 
CREATION, § 21, е). 

Special stars or constellations mentioned in the Bible 
are as follow :— 


(а) ey, yif (ЈоЬ 38 зг) ; on the versions and on the 
supposed form шу, ‘aS (Job99), see ARCTURUS. The 


allusion to the ‘children’ of "yz 
limits the possibilities of interpretation 
to such constellations as can be 
pictured under the form of a mother with children. 
Among the ancients there appear to have been two 
such— Ursa major, and the Pleiades. 

In favour of Ursa major is cited the Arabic title 
for this constellation. 

This is ла, ‘the bier,’ the four stars forming the quadrilateral 


being regarded asa bier, which is followed by three mourners, 
banat na'$, ‘the daughters of the bier.’ 


It is, however, quite impossible philologically to 
connect the Arabic word zz'f with the Hebrew 'dy/f; 
nor is there, in the passage of Job in which уг 
appears, any trace of the idea of bier and bearers or 
mourners. It is the merit of M. A. Stern! (‘ Die 
Sternbilder in Hiob 383: /., in Geiger's Jääd. Zeitschr. 
3258 #7) to have been the first among moderns to adopt 
the interpretation ‘ Pleiades,’ and to have stated his case 
with great cogency. Stern disposes of the claims of 
Ursa major by pointing out that ‘dy7s, with the three 
other constellations mentioned in Job3831 /., is cited 
by the poet on account of its meteorological import- 
ance. 

This is evident from the context. In vz. 22-30 we have 
mention of snow and hail, light and east wind, thunder-shower 
and lightning, rain and dew, ice and hoar-frost. Then follow 
the three vv. 31-33 with reference to certain constellations ; and 
in immediate succession, further notice of meteorological 


phenomena—clouds and the outpouring water, lightning and 
the bottles of heaven. 


Thus the inference is clear that the constellations 
mentioned are such as have special significance as 
weather-signs. Now Ursa major, as a circum- polar 
constellation, never passes below the horizon in the N. 
hemisphere ;? and, being therefore a conspicuous object 
at all seasons, could never be regarded as possessing 
any kind of meteorological importance. Thus its 
mention in such a context would appear to be quite 
misplaced. 

On the other hand, the Pleiades, though but a small 
group, possessed for the ancients great meteorological 
significance. 


By their rising at dawn the Greeks and Romans divined the 
approach of summer, whilst their setting at dawn, heralded the 
approach of the wet and stormy season (Hesiod, O7. 383 / 
571/. 619 f.s Virgil, Georg. 42317; Ovid, Fast. 5599 7%). The 
expression ‘ “éyz¥ with her children’ bears close resemblance to 
the name * hen with her chickens’ applied to this group of stars 
among both eastern and western peoples and actually em- 
ployed in this passage as a translation of the Targum (Sy gnan 


pnan aan). 

The name ‘dy7¥ may then be thought to denote, not 
the group as a whole, but the principal star, known to 
astronomers as Alcyone. It must be deemed uncertain 
whether the Massoretic vocalisation wy is correct. The 


3. Special stars 
or groups. 


1 Stern is followed by G. Hoffmann (ZA TH? 3107 Л) and by 
voldeke (B76. Lex. 4370). 

2 Cp Homer, Od. 5 275, 011 8'&вн.орд$ ёст: Aoerpov "CQikcavoto. 
Virg. Georg.1246, Arctos Oceani metuentis aequore tingi. 
Ovid, Met. 13 727, Arcton zequoris expertem. 

3 It is also worthy of notice that К. Yehüda's explanation of 
‘aS as қпу, yatha (BérakAofh 584) is interpreted by later 
'l'almudists as лэм ол, ‘the tail of the Ram’ (¢.z.,Pleiades), or 
xdayt wns, ‘the head of the Bull’ (2.е., Hyades). 
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Peshittá renders by 'zvvazha,! which probably has 
philological connection with the Hebrew name, and 
perhaps upon this analogy we may vocalise gy, ‘yas 
(Hoffmann), or else, with closer approximation to the 
Syriac, e»y, 'ayyuf, or gy, iyis. 

(2) bioa, késil (Job 99 3831 Amos 58) is generally 
supposed to denote ORION (g.v. ), the most remarkable 
of constellations, both on account of the brilliancy and 
colour of the three principal stars,? and the striking 
resemblance of the figure toa gigantic human form 
equipped with belt and sword. The position of this 
group, a few degrees 5. of the Ecliptic, renders it a very 
conspicuous object as viewed from the N. temperate 
zone, and among the Greeks and the Romans it was 
much observed as a sign of the seasons. 

'Thus its heliacal rising, southing, and setting are severally 
connected with different agricultural operations (Hes. Off. 
595 7., 6097, 614 f.) ; but, especially, the time of its setting 
marks the commencement of wet and stormy weather, when 
navigation becomes dangerous (Hes. Off. 6187. Ног. &5.157; 
Virg. 7E 2.1 535 152). 

The mention of the ' Zazds of Orion’ in Job 383: is 
perhaps an allusion to the three stars of the belt, and 
refers to the chains with which the giant—'dull-witted 
obstinate’ giant —(»p2) wasthought to have been confined 
by the Deity. If man can loose these bands—the poet 
scems to mean—he may then hope to gain control over 
those changes in the season which the constellation 
marks. In Job99 Amos 58 kësi? appears to be cited 
on account of its great brilliancy.? 

(с) ng», &imáh (Job 99 383: Amos 58) is translated 


‘Pleiades’ Ьу EV and many moderns, in accordance 
with the rendering of @ in both passages of Job,? 
Symm. and Vg. in Job 3831, and Symm. and Theodot. 
in Amos. If, however, the grounds upon which ‘dys 
has been identified with the Pleiades can be considered 
sufficient, it is evident that we must look elsewhere for 
the constellation represented by Zi. Stern presses 
the claims of Canis major with its bright star Sirius— 
by far the largest of the fixed stars— known to the 
Greeks as Tò dorpov par excellence.” 

A constellation of so great a meteorological interest 
as Canis major and possessing a star of such brilliancy 
as Sirius, may naturally be expected to find mention in 
Job 38 ; and the identification with Asa is rendered 
plausible by the close connection with Z7, just as the 
Great Dog lies nearly to the 5. of Orion and close to 
his feet. A further point is the allusion to the ‘ chains б 
of Aimah’ (mya mmy) which on this interpretation 
yields a good sense, since Canis major is the hound of 
Orion. 

(d) The meaning of nayg (Job 3832; see MAZzAROTH), 


is highly uncertain. By most scholars the term is sup- 
posed to be identical with nib (see MAZZALOTH), the 


worship of which, in conjunction with that of the sun, the 
1 The same rendering is employed for Фу, Job 99, boa, Job 
1527, бәз, Amos 58. The Talmudic xnv, уй//0 (note above), 


perhaps represents the same word with rejection of y. 

2 «Ву Orionis, named Betelgeuse, Rigel, and Bellatrix : the 
first and the second, of the first magnitude ; the last, among the 
largest stars of the second magnitude. 

3 On the phrase ‘their А520 ' (embo) in Is. 1310 see 
ORION. 

4 In 65 Job 90, 6 moror IIActáóo. kai Eorepov xai 'ApkroUpov 
kai tapeta Nórov, it is quite clear that the order of the con- 
stellations has been changed, mn being brought to the 
beginning and rendered ПАєада as іп 38 зі, whilst wy, which 
thus stands second, is translated " Ee mepov as реу in 8832. This 
change of order, which seems to have been overlooked by critics, 


is substantiated by Pesh. Jo o hans f; oo 
Jason ъз. $enlo Јале: 


5 For the ancients Sirius marked the time of greatest summer 
heat (Hom. //.2227-31, Hes. Off. 417, Sc. 397; etc.), and its 
connection with this period is still preserved in the popular 
expression ‘ the dog days.' 

The rendering ‘sweet influences’ AV, RVmg. can be traced 
back to Sebastian Munster (1535 a.b.), but appears to be philo- 
logically untenable. 
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moon, and all the host of heaven, was put down by Josiah 
(2 К. 235); and б in both passages employs the trans- 
literation pafovpw?, whilst Targ., in accordance with 
Kings, uses in Job the rendering xin лди. In Rab- 
binie Hebrew the 224/074 are the twelve zodiacal signs 
(Berakhoth 326; Shabbith 75a), but also the planets, 
regarded asstarsof good or ill fortune( Beréshith rat.,§ 10, 
roc, etc.). In agreement with this latter signification, 
we have, according to the restoration of de Vogüé, the 
dedication pys9rz» answering to the Greck 'Aya65 
тхл in а Phoenician inscription from Larnaca of about 
the 4th century B.C. (С/51 9s) 1t is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether we can safely argue back in explanation of 
the earlier useof the expression. In Arabic martzz/ denotes 
а 'lodging-place' or‘ mansion’; and the plural @/-mandsil 
is used of the twenty-eight ‘mansions’ of the moon. 
In Assyrian, according to Friedr. Delitzsch (.4ss. 771177), 
manzazu denotes ‘a place of standing,’ from the root 
nazdsu ‘to stand’; just as in Heb. c2 ' place,’ is 
derived from ms. -Mansazu occurs on the fifth table 
of the Babylonian Creation series (see CREATION, 8 2) 
which begins! * He made the mansions (mansasi) of 
the great gods.’ Further, there is a fem, form of 
munsazu—viz., manzaltu (= mansast), жазайн. For 
this Delitzseh quotes 3 R. 59 35a: ‘The gods in heaven 
in their mansions (man-sal-(7-fu-nu) set me.’ Jensen 
(A'osmol. 347.) mentions the same facts. Whilst, 
however, Delitzsch identities these талса with the 
zodiacal stations (лой, 54), Jensen thinks that they 
were perhaps fifty in number,? corresponding to the 
number of the great gods, and represent, not merely 
the signs of the zodiac (ep Lockyer, Daten of Astronomy, 
133 /f. ), but rather certain fixed stars and planets, lists of 
which are to be found in the inscriptions, but of which the 
identification appears to be possible only in a few cases 
(Aosm. 146 7) Here, then, it may be supposed that 
we have the original of massd/ith of 2 K. 235; though, 
as is plain from the diverse opinions noticed above, the 
precise reference of these ‘mansions,’ as objects of 
worship borrowed by the people of Judah from the 
Babylonians, still remains uncertain. 

With regard to massdroth, Stern is undoubtedly 
eorrect in stating that in the words of Job 3832 ' Canst 
thou bring forth uzziro/h in its season. (5nyz),' massd- 
roth in conjunction with tin 2/5 time’ (ny2) denotes a 
plurality which can be spoken of as a unity, and so a 
group of stars which form a single constellation. ‘This 
consideration, which gains weight from the connection of 
mascdroth with yis, 47517, and kimiah, each of which de- 
scribes a single special star-group, cuts at the root of the 
identification of wassdroth in Job with massd/oth as men- 
tioned in 2 K. 235, upon the view which has above been 
taken of the latter. The special constellation represented 
by massdrath can, however, in default of evidence, be 
merely conjectural. Stern's view, that the word de- 
notes the ILyades, is not open to objection, and is to 
some extent supported by the position of »azzárotA after 
binh and 2% and before dy, aeccording to the posi- 
tion of constellations in the heavens. But that this is the 
intention of the order of citation may be questioned, 
since in such a case the more natural method would be 
to reverse the order, and to speak of Pleiades, Hyades, 
Orion, Canis major, according to the order of rising. 
The Hyades were of meteorological importance to the 
ancients, who regarded their heliaeal rising as the 
portent of wet weather (Пот. 77 18486 ; Hes. Opp. 613; 
Virg. Æn. 1744, ete.) Stern, who would identify 
mazsárih and sassádlofh, attempts to connect massaloth 
with the verb yq (472277) in the sense 'rain-producers ' ; 


1 See Jensen, A’vsmral, 288 47 ; Schrader, COT 115. 

2 'Yhe nuniber of the mansazi appears to have originally 
been given in the Creation tablet, 

3 Jensen finds allusion to the zodiacal signs in the Masť stars 
of 22 of the Creation table: above cited. The word srsrdta 
(not »zzráfa) or isrdta, which occurs in 13, cannot, with Sayce 
(Religion of Bab. 389), be identified with Mazzārõth. 
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but this is certainly inferior to the derivation adopted 
above (see further MAZZAROTH). 

(e) ‘he expression, ‘ the inner chambers of the south ' 
(Job 99! үл "туп, Jadre thémun), is too indefinite to be 
taken as a reference to any special star or group of 
stars, such as the bright star Canopus or the constella- 
tion of the ship to which it belongs (Stern). Probably 
Dillmann is correct in suggesting that the author of Job, 
as a man of travel, would know that in journeying to- 
wards the S. more and more stars and constellations 
appear in the heavens, and might therefore reasonably 
refer in such terms to the stars of the southern hemi- 
sphere. 


JS) On &éwdn as a representation of the planet Saturn (Am. 
526), 2/21 (?) as the planet Venus, and Dioscuri as the consiella- 
tion Gemini (indirectly referred to in Acts 2812), see CHIUN, 
LUCIFER, CASTOR AND Porrux. [There is according to Crit. 
Bib., reason to think that the Arabic name of Saturn, zuhalu, 
underlies the byin of 1 К.1915. It is held that the ‘ Hazael' 
referred to was probably а N. Arabian, not a Syrian, king. 
Adhuc sub judice lis est.) 


It is highly imprcbable (ep CALF, GOLDEN) that the 
Hebrew tribes in Egypt came under the influence of the 
Egyptian religion, which was based 
upon the worship of the sun. 

But such place-names as Beth-shemesh in SW. Judah, 
Har-heres, Timnath-heres, and Heres on the E. of the Jordan 
permit the inference that the local Baal of the Canaanite, whose 
cults confronted the Israelites on their immigration into Canaan, 
was sometimes connected with the sun. See, however, Sun, 
and on this and other difficult points which here suggest them- 
selves for consideration see ASHTORETH, BAAL, PHa:NICIA, $ 11. 
On the much disputed statement of Ат. 526 see CHIUN AND 
SiccuTH, SALMA. 

Am. 526 introduces us to the subject of star-worship. 
'Fhe compiler of the Book of Kings regards the worship 
of ‘all the host of heaven '—doubtless introduced from 
Babylonia—as one of the causes of the fall of the 
northern kingdom (2 К.17:6). In the ease of the 
kingdom of Judah we possess fuller information. Star- 
worship was here, apparently, not introduced before 
the time of Manasseh ; but of this king it is related that 
he built altars to all the host of heaven in the two courts 
of the house of Yahwe (2 K.215) Priests were 
appointed to offer sacrifice to the sun, the moon (see 
Moon), the »azzd/ófh (sce above, $ 3 [4]), and all the 
host of heaven, and special horses and chariots were 
dedicated to the worship of the sun, probably to be em- 
ployed in processions (2 К. 234511). Cp NATHAN- 
MELECH, It was not until the reformation in the r8th 
year of Josiah (B.C. 621) that measures were taken to 
root out this Babylonian astral worship (2 К. 23), owing 
to the influence of the book of Deuteronomy which 
contains special injunctions against the worship of the 
sun, moon, and stars (Dt. 172/.; ep 419). 

Josiah's efforts, however, were by no means wholly 
successful. The new cult seems to have been largely 
embraced by private individuals, who worshipped the 
heavenly bodies upon the roofs of their houses, burning 
offerings and pouring out libations (Zeph.15 Jer. 82 
1913). More especially does the worship of the QUEEN 
oF HEAVEN (q.v. )—;.e., probably, Ištar as a celestial 
goddess—appear to have enjoyed popularity among 
women? (Jer. 718). The reformation of Josiah, which 
must have been mainly concerned with public and 
national religious abuses, could not eradicate such 
private cults. Ezekiel (writing in the 6th year of the 
captivity of Jehoiachin, 591 B.C.), pictures the worship 
of the sun as carried on at Jerusalem within the Temple- 
court (Ezek. 8167.) and, as Jeremiah assures us, even 
after the fall of Jerusalem the Jews still persisted in the 
worship of other gods, and especially of the queen of 


4, Star-worship. 


jan for Nin, and omitting 


I 
Ain Timm. For the mésdrin of the corresponding clause (EV 
‘north ’), cp MAzzALOTH, and on this passage and on 88 31-38 
see Che., JBL 17 103 7. [1898]. 

2 See Che. Jer., Ais Life and Times, 198. 

8 The ‘ holding of the branch to the nose,’ in worshipping the 
sun is commonly traced to a Persian origin. бее, however, 
TAMMUZ. 


1 Also in 379, reading with Duhm, 
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heaven (Jer. 11). The reference in Job 8126 / to the 
adoration of sun and moon by kissing of the hand 
sufficiently shows the danger which still beset the Jews 
when the poem of Job was written. 

The only distinet referenee to astrology in the OT 
oceurs in 15. 47 13, where the exilic writer, in predicting 
the imniinent downfall of Babylon, 
advises her in moekery to resort to her 
astrologers, if perchance they may save her from the 
impending catastrophe. Several peculiar expressions 
are used (see ‘Isa.’ SBOT). The phrase ‘dividers of 
the heavens’ alludes to a division of the sky for the 
purposes of astrology, and the reference of ‘ the monthly 
prognosticators,’ or, ‘those who make known at every 
new moon’ scems to be to the official reports drawn up 
by the Babylonian astrologers to be sent in to the king 
month by month (see Macic, 8 з [5]. Many sueh 
Assyrian reports are still extant, and one of them gives 
us an astrologieal ealendar, each month or day of which 
is noted as being lueky or unlucky for the commenee- 
ment of a campaign, or for other operations.! 

The interest and importance of astrology to the Baby- 
lonians is well known.  Aecording to the Chaldean 
priest Berossus (quoted by Pliny, WA 7 57) astronomieal 
observations had been carried on by the Babylonians 
for 490,000 years before his day. In the sixteenth 
century B.C., a great astrological work was drawn up 
on seventy clay tablets, and deposited in the library of 
Sargon of Agade (see Sayee in 7SBA 145 7. ). 

The word D BY'N, asap, which (in its Aramaic as well as 
its Hebrew form) occurs several times in the Book of Daniel, is 
rendered ‘astrologers’ by AV (RV *enchanters ) ; but this inter- 
pretation is merely assumed. The word is of Assyrian origin 
(aššapu, asapu, etc.), and means rather sorcerer, charmer 
(COT on Dan. 24; Del. Proleg. 1415 cp Syr. àsopZa). 

A late evidence of the eeleLrity of Babylonian as- 
trology appears in the narrative of the Messiah's star 
in Mt, 2. (On the star ep NATIVITY, $ 18.] For what- 
ever the description атд ávaroAQv (‘from the East’) 
may mean, the title magi (dyor: sce ZOROASTRIANISM) 
implies that the lore of the wise men was Babylonian. 
The star which they saw at its rising (êv тр dvarodq) 
was evidently such as to be regarded as a portent only 
by practised astrologers. Herod and ‘all Jerusalem’ 
appear not to have noticed the phenomenon until their 
interest was aroused by the inquiries of the strangers, 
and then the king had to ‘inquire diligently’ the time 
of the star's appearance. Thus the hypothesis which 
represents the star as a comet or new Star of exeeptional 
brilliancy may be eonsidered to be excluded. Kepler 
(De J. Chr. servatoris nostri vero anno natalitio, 1605 
A.D.) thought of a close conjunction of the planets 
Jupiter and Saturn in the constellation Pisces, whieh 
oecurred in the year 747 A.U.c., and in this view he has 
found many followers (cp Ideler, Hand. d. Chronol. 
2399 7)? A similar conjunction in the year 1463 A.D. 
led the Portuguese Rabbi Abarbanel (1437-1509) to 
infer (Comm. on Danie/) that the birth of the Messiah 
was shortly to be expeeted. J. H. Stockwell (Astr. 
Jour. Nov. 26, 1892; quoted in Nature, Dec. 22, 1892) 
argues in favour of a conjunction of Jupiter and Venus 


which took place in the spring of 6 B.c. 

Tt should be observed that the objection of Meyer (Comm. 
ad ос.), that the hypothesis of such a conjunction is excluded 
by the singular астр, is quite alien to the question, since the 


1l [In Is. 4713 W. Muss-Arnolt (АЛ, 16 223 [1900], de- 
veloping an idea of Zimmern, would read DRUI DEN, ‘those 


5. Astrology. 


who scan the heavens,’ D'53 being regarded аѕ = Баги the As- 
syrian class-name for the soothsayers called seers. Another 
view, proposed іп C777. Bib., is to read line 2 of stanza 5 of the 
Song of Triumph thus, 
oxeny sop | depres “чай spem, 

‘Let the spell-repeaters of Ishmael, the diviners of Jerahmeel, 
deliver thee,’ supposing 544 to mean the capital of Jerahmeel in 
N. Arabia. Tikes Ce] 

2 See, on the other hand, the damaging criticism of this view 
by C. Pritchard in Smith's DB, ‘Star of the Wise Men’; also 
Mem. Roy. As. Soc. 25. 
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reference of 'his star' would not necessarily refer to the con- 
junction taken as a whole, but rather to one meiber of the con- 
junction, which, by its peculiar position, was calculated to cast 
1he nativity of the King of the Jews. 

For slar-worship see further NATURE Моккшь, $ 5. Cp 
Campbell Thomson, Reports of the Magicians and Astrologers 
of Nin, and Bab. in the Brit. Mus. (1900). C. F. B. 

STATER. The word crarHp means properly a 
weight, and was used generally by the Greeks for the 
unit of weight, corresponding to the eastern shéfe/, 

There is no reason to doubt the current derivation of the word 
from the root ота-, to weigh; the attempt to connect it with 
Ištar (Jensen, 2.1 14 183, апа Johns, Assyr. Deeds and Docu- 
ments, 2284), apart from philological difficulties, rests on the 
assumplion lhat money was originally coined in Nineveh, and 
that some early coin might bear the head or figure of the city 
goddess Ištar. 


The word is used in Mt. 1727 (AV ' piece of money,’ 
RV 'shekel'), where it means a stater or four-drachm 
pieee of the Phoenician standard. As regards the actual 
coin intended, it must have been a stater either of Туге 
or of Antioeh, since at the time concerned these were 
the only mints issuing coin of the right standard. 
Under SHEKEL ($ 5) will be found an illustration of 
the silver didrachtn or half-stater of Tyre; the figure 
given here represents a silver stater of Antioch. 


Stater of Antioch. 


The obverse bears the head of Augustus with the title 
KAISAPOZX SEBASTOY. On the reverse is a figure of the 
Fortune of the City of Antioch seated on a rock, wearing a 
mural crown, and holding a palm branch; at her feet is the 
river-god Orontes, in the attitude of swimming, half-emerging 
from the waves. (This type is a copy of the famous group by 
the sculptor Eutychides set up soon after the foundation oí 
Antioch.) А A 

The coin is dated ‘in the thirtieth year of vietory '— 
i.e., of the era of Actium— and ‘in the thirteenth consul- 
ship’ of the emperor; hence it belongs to the year 
2-1 B.C. This specimen weighs 229.5 grs. troy. Others 
of other dates bear the name of Antioch (Avrioyéwr 
qan porróNeows). 

Staters or shekels are probably meant by the word 
dpytpia used for the ‘thirty pieces of silver’ (Mt. 2615 
Pen alk 

That denarii (see Penny, § 1) cannot be meant is proved by 
the analogy of Ex. 21 32 (thirty злее of silver the price of a 
servant gored by an ox) and Zech. 11 12 f. (where denarii are out 
of the question). On the other hand, the 50,000 pieces of silver 
of Acts1919 (the valne of the magical books) may lave been 
denarii, as indeed the Vulgate translates them. СОГОН 

STATUTE (pn, npn; {/ррп, ‘to engrave,’ and so 
‘a statute, fixed by being engraven, or inscribed, on some dur- 
able surface,’ Dr. Dt. 62), Dt. 55 811. Sce generally Law 
LITERATURE; LAW AND JUSTICE. 


STEEL. For ЛП), sje; DENTS плод, 


see BRASS; and for nbs, peladith, Nah. 23 [4]}t, see 
TRON, $ 2, col. 2174. 

STEPHANAS (ctedanac[Ti. WH]), a member of 
the Corinthian chureh. His ‘ household ' (cp the house- 
hold of CÆSAR [g.v.]), ‘the first fruits of Achaia,’ had 
been baptized by Paul, and its members had after- 
wards distinguished themselves by the zeal with which 
they had set themselves to minister to the saints (1 Cor. 
116 1615), the ministry intended being doubtless chiefly 
that of hospitality. Of Stephanas personally, all that 
we learn is that, along with Fortunatus and Achaicus, he 
had brought news to the apostle at Ephesus which had 
‘refreshed his spirit’ (x Cor. 1617 /:). 
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The speech ($ 4 /.). 

Style of the narrative (8 8). 

Significance of episode (8 9). 
Bibliography ($ то). 

Stephen (cTedanoc) in the NT is the name borne 
by an early Christian agent in Jerusalem, who was the 
first to suffer for his faith, As narrated in Acts (61-83, 
cp 111g 2220) the pregnant and tragic episode of Stephen 
falls into three sections: (a) the prologue (61-15), con- 
taining an account (i.) of Stephen's appointment as one 
of the Seven, and (ii. ) of his subsequent arrest ; (4) the 
speech (7 1-53) which he is represented as having delivered 
upon that occasion ; and (с) the epilogue of his murder 
and its effects (754-83). Although by common consent 
this narrative is regarded critically as undeniably histor- 
ical, it requires to be subjected to a close analysis before 
it can be employed as evidence for its period. 

The isolated character of 61-6[7] indicates that 
the editor here has a special source or tradition before 

М him. Note the first occurrence of 
1. Acts 6 Ic qoa D А = = 
disciples,’ uaðyrai, the solitary instance 
(in Acts) of ‘the Twelve’ (ep Lk. 81), the church still 
meeting as one small body (as against 44 514), the 
conception of communal charity (cp COMMUNITY OF 
Goons, $ 5, and O. Holtzmann, Zéschr. für Kirchen- 
gesch. 14327-336), and the strange position of the Seven 
(Аст, 8 то) who, though ostensibly appointed to the 
delicate and responsible subordinate task of superintend- 
ing charity and money-matters (sce Field, Окт 
Norvicense, pars tertia, 1899, p. 113), really do as 
spiritual work! as the apostles (cp 68/. 84 f. 218; 
Holtzmann, Z7Cle [1901], 52-54). The irrelevant 
summary of 67 is certainly an editorial addition whieh, 
like 514, interrupts the run of the narrative. For the 
increase of the church has nothing to do with what 
immediately precedes, and the conversion of priests has 
no connection with what follows. 68 f. is the original 
and natural sequel to 61-6. 61-6 has, indeed, a retro- 
spective glance. It sums up the primitive Jerusalem- 
period (18) of the history, as 67— where otherwise the 
words ‘in Jernsalem' (év 'lepovcaN ju) would be super- 
fluous —is meant definitely to show ; but its main object 
is prospective. Тһе editor's aim is to introduce two 
new figures in Philip (84-39; see col. 3697-8) and 
especially Stephen (68-53), whose activities form the 
pivot of the next stage in the early chureh’s history, as 
well as to connect Antioch (65 1119-21) with the new 
mission-impulse. There may be a dramatic touch in 
61 f., where the preceding outward suecess of the young 
church is set beside the first sign of inner friction. Yet 
the immediate interest of the historian is not this juxta- 
position or even the oflice of the Seven—a vague order, 
who drop out of sight at once—but with the man who 
was their most prominent member, and who found 
before long that his energy led to nis arrest 68-15. 

Like some or all, perhaps, of his fellow - officials 
Stephen was probably a Hellenist —7.e., a Greek-speak- 
ing Jew resident in some Greek city (HELLENISM, 8 2)— 
and it is significant that his opponents (probably in- 
cluding Paul himself, 223) came from his compatriots 


The narrative in Acts 
($8 1/4 7). 
The charge (§ 3). 


1 The pragmatism of the editor is shown in 66 where he 
suggests that the apostles' ratification was needed for every new 
оїйсе and departure (cp 13 1-3) in the church (even though in 
this case the recipients of their blessing were already full of the 
Spirit, v. 5), and that those who afterwards became preachers to 
the Gentiles were sanctioned by the heads of the Christian 
community. It is certainly not Stephen's efforts in charity 
organisation which involve him in the controversy of 694 On 
the other hand, the incident of this internal discussion and its 
satisfactory treatment indicates not merely a certain liberality of 
spirit —however tardy—on the part of the Hebraist majority but 
also an absence of ecclesiastical pretension on the part of the 
apostles, since their action showed that the church was to be 
a church indeed: ‘not a mere horde of men ruled absolutely 
by the Apostles, but a true body politic, in which different 
functions were assigned to different members’ (Hort, Christian 
Ecclesia, 52). Both of these ideas were probably present to the 
editor of Acts (cp CHURCH, 8 11). Cp also 1 Pet. 4 11. 
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(see LIBERTINES, DISPERSION, $$ 17 /., 22, CILICIA, 
8 3, PROSELYTE, 8$ 3 /., also the Lucan touch in Lk. 
2116, ‘delivered up ду kinsmen’) The circumstances 
of their origin rendered Hellenists often somewhat 
suspect in the eyes of rigid Palestinian Jews. Hence, 
by the operation of a common psychological law, many 
of them—so far from being more liberal and open- 
minded —cultivated exceptional strictness and suspicious- 
ness in the practice of their religion. Just as the 
convert frequently outdocs those born in the faith by 
his eager zeal to accentuate the difference between his 
past and his present, so Hellenists were by no means 
ipso facto emancipated from the particularism of the 
Jewish faith. Their ‘colonial life’ did not naturally 
create an atmosphere in which ‘the hard lines faded 
and the ideal depths were opened.'! In practice and 
theory, as the subsequent narrative shows (cp 929 2127 
223 f.) they often attached themselves to the most 
pronounced and bigoted habits of Judaism practised by 
the Pharisees. And this throws light at once upon their 
antipathy to Stephen, who perhaps had set himself to 
labour among his former associates (69 f), no less 
than upon his own exceptional character. ‘To their 
scrupulous conscience he appeared a renegade, a dis- 
credit to them personally and a revolutionary force 
within the religious praxis of the nation. They were 
the first to detect and challenge this liberal preacher, 
and their antagonism proves that his wider outlook and 
unique grasp of the spirituality of religion were by no 
means an inevitable product of his training. Аз in the 
case of Paul, so with Stephen: Hellenism furnished 
merely the soil of the religious growth (65 8 10). 
'The dual nature of the narrative in 68-15, fluctuating 
between the riotous justice of a mob and a trial before 
_ the Sanhedrin, is patent.? As almost 
2. Acts 68-15. all the critical editors are agreed, the 
conception of a trial is editorial or subordinate, and the 
alternatives are to regard the passage as a combination 
of two sources or as a single source edited and modified. 
In the ease of a single source, the alterations and 
additions (possibly due to a correct enough impression 
of the speech and situation) are to be found in vv. r1 f. 
(13) 15 (in whole or part); so e.g., Weiss, Wendt, and 
Moffatt. In the case of two sources, it is most tempting 
to agree with those (Spitta, J. Weiss, Hilgenfeld) who 
find the second (inferior) source in 126-15 (122-14, Jüngst). 
The isolated allusion to miracles in v. 8, and the better 
connection of z.9 with either 5 or 7, suggest that v. 8 
is also editorial.? Why the Sanhedrin-notion was intro- 
duced, it isnot easy tosay. Probably the editor regarded 
the Sanhedrin as the representative body of the Jews, just 
as he concluded the apostles to stznd for the Christian 
community, and considered that here as hitherto any 
Jewish prosecution must proceed from or at least through 
them, to be judicial and regular. Whether this idea was 
purely pragmatic, or based upon some independent oral 


1 Martineau (Sea of Authority, 631), who goes on, however, 
to point out that the fusion of Jewish and heathen thought in 
Hellenistic culture conld not of itself have produced the Christian 
universalism. That reaches back, past Stephen, to Jesus and 
* his infinite longing to open the soul of man to the life in God, 
unhindered by the mediation of priest and ritual. Thus the 
fountain of catholicity is in no conflnence of philosophic, no 
combination of external conditions, but in the unique personality 
of Jesus of Nazareth.’ 

2 Similarly in the account given by Josephus (Ant. 209) of 
James’s murder some thirty years later (see JAMES, § 3; and 
von Dobschütz, Die Urchristlichen Gemeinden (1902), 110 fe 
121 /, 272). lt is curious that these two martyrs, who repre- 
senled the opposite wings of early Christian sentiment, should 
die—or be represented as dying—in somewhat similar fashion. 

3 Bacon drastically regards 6 11-7 1 (reproducing Mk. 14 55-60), 
T 55-56 58a-60 81a c, 3 (reproducing Acts 22 4 /. 20 26 ro Lk. 2269 
23 34 46) as editorial modifications added to bring the speech into 
line with the general Lucan scheme ; whilst the reference to 
miracles in 68 has been substituted for the substance of 929 
(unhistorically—cp Gal. 1 21-24— transferred to Paul), and the 
words ‘and of them of Cilicia and Asia’ (xai rov ато КєАгкїає 
kai ’Agias) in 69 are an editorial (cp 7 58 81) addition to a 
source which knew of only one synagogue (i.e., an Alexandrian 
or North African one). 
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tradition which alluded to an appearance of Stephen 
before the Sanhedrin, or an inference from the róle 
undoubtedly played by it in the subsequent persecution, 
we are not able to determine. The slight obseurity 
resting on the details shows that the editor's distance 
from the period prevented him from supplementing in 
strictly accurate fashion the gaps in his source. For- 
tunately the haze does not blur the main outlines of 
what happened: Stephen's arrest was the result of a 
popular émeute, which restrained itself just long enough 
to allow him to defend himself before a suspicious and 
exasperated audience, which numbered— perhaps un- 
officially—several members of the Sanhedrin. 

Stephen's persistent propaganda had created quite a 
new situation, The people (612 cp 247 5 13) were now up 
in arms against Christianity, and the 
charge was both grave and religious. 
Whether 6:: or 613 7. be taken as 
the original souree, the accusation was that of rank 
blasphemy against the Mosaic law and the temple- 
cultus. To rigid high-churchmen, like these Pharisaic 
Hellenists (cp APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE, $$ 56, 58), 
and indeed to the people as a whole, especially in the 
capital, where prejudiees naturally ran hot and hard, it 
seemed a horrid inipiety to suggest that these ancestral 
privileges (law and cultus) were neither final nor abso- 
lutely essential means of grace. Stephen had probably 
appealed to the authority of certain familiar sayings of 
Jesus, analogous to, if not identical with, those cited in 
Mk. 713-23 182 1458 (ep 1529 |.)! Without suggesting 
that Stephen spoke disrespectfully of the law or of the 
temple?—which would have been untrue to the spirit of 
Jesus (particularly when Lk. had expressly maintained 
the genuinely Jewish piety of Jesus and his attendance 
on the temple, Lk. 222-49), as well as out of keeping 
with the normal tone of contemporary Christianity —Lk. 
implies that Stephen had assumed an attitude less of 
antagonism than of comparative indifference to such 
national institutions, refusing to treat (e.g. ) the sacrificial 
System as of absolute validity for Jews who believed in 
a Messiah about to return and establish a spiritual era. 
Zealots are angered as much by a refusal to echo their 
beliefs to the letter as by deliberate opposition ; to 
ignore their tenets is as kecn an insult as to attack them ; 
and it is a fair inference from the historical data to 
assume that the negative and positive aspects of Stephen's 
preaching were alike interpreted by the sterner fanatics 
as a danger and a defection. Their fierce attachment 


3. The charge 
against Stephen. 


1 Cp Keim, J. v. Naz. (ET), 171, 5 226-230. There can be 
little doubt (but cp Son оғ Man) that Jesus did actually antici- 
pate a messianic triumph for himself which involved at his return 
the downfall, not merely the supersession, of the Jewish temple ; 
and yet a passage like Rev. 1114 indicates how unable certain 
Judaistic circles of primitive Christianity were to sympathise with 
this outlook. It is true that, even beyond the Essenes (ESSENES, 
8 5), there were abroad in Judaism movements of thought which 
attached quite a subordinate value to the sacrificial cultus and 
the temple itself (cp Holtzmann, NT Theol. 1 то4 f. 391 f) 
These, however, could hardly be very influential in Jerusalem, 
although the Alexandrian culture of Stephen probably made him 
susceptible to such tendencies parallel with the teaching of Jesus. 
He does not notice, what a modern reader would be impressed 
by, that the very temple in question (0 13) had been erected by 
a man whose sympathies could not be termed—in any sense of 
the term— Jewish by conviction (see IsRAEL, $ 88). А rather 
ancient reading which adds, after ‘nation’ (€6vos) in Lk. 232, 
‘and destroying the law апа the prophets’ (kal karaAvovra. Tov 
vóuov каї rovs профутаѕ)—іѕ found not only in some Latin 
MSS but also in Marcion. 

2 The greater prominence assigned to the temple in Stephen's 
oration is due historically to the fact that Jesus, to whom he 
appealed as his authority, had— once at least—spokeu more 
explicitly upon the cultus than upon the law, and intrinsically 
to the fact that the one involved the other. Since the exile ‘the 
cultus was but a portion of the law, to be minutely maintained 
no doubt, hut maintained hecause the law ordained it. God's 
glory and Israel’s were realised, not in the temple-worship, but 
in the fulfilment of the law of which that worship was but a 
part’ (Montefiore, Hibbert Lect. 387). | Notice that if Lk. 
omits Mt. 17 24-27 he also omits Mt.126. On the early Christian 
conception of God’s spirituality and the universalism it implied, 
see Titius, Die vulgäre Anschauung von der Seligkeit im 
Urchrist. 8 f. (1900). 
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resented his looser attitude as bitterly as а Roman 
procurator’s publie insults. Like one of their number, 
who afterwards recanted, they were shrewd enough to 
anticipate disastrous consequences to Judaism, if such 
liberal ideas prevailed (Gal. I 13 f). 

In its extant forni the speech put into the mouth of 
Stephen is, like the other addresses of Acts, the com- 
position of an author who possesses 
considerable historical insight into his 
subject; the diction, style, and general 
standpoint of the address are sufficient to show its 
Lucan colouring and ability (cp 1316-41, and the fre- 
quent analogies to Lk. 1-2, Acts 748=17 24, ete.). Fn 
the nature of the case, too, it is impossible to think of 
hearers taking down a verbatim report, or of the author 
having access to such archives of the court as furnished 
later martyrologists with graphic and accurate details 
of a Christian's last defence and struggles. But, from 
the verisimilitude of the contents as a whole! and the 
points which differentiate it alike from Petrine and from 
Pauline speeches, it is plain that the source drawn upon 
by the editor, to say nothing of such oral traditions (from 
Paul and other eye-witnesses, like Philip) as may have 
reached him, must have sprung from the vivid memories 
of some early Christians, possibly Hellenistie refugees 
at Antioch or Cæsarea ; judged on the principles of 
comparative historical criticism, the speech therefore 
takes high rank as substantially exact. It is not 
difficult to suppose that so memorable а death — 
memorable for its consequences to the early church, as 
well as for its intrinsic details —made an exceptionally 
deep impression upon contemporaries,? and that this 
impression passed rapidly into some literary shape. 
Certainly the speech, as it stands, does not give one the 
impression of an unpremeditated reply, and (as many 
scholars have noticed) it hardly lies in line with the 
historical situation presupposed, even when the latter is 
critically analysed. But though the report is probably 
inadequate, it echoes an impromptu survey of history 
delivered from a familiar position. Elaborate rather 
than extempore, yet with gaps for all its elaborateness, 
it is an outline or authentic summary, representing in 
all likelihood ideas often repeated by Stephen in his 
synagogue-preaching as he encountered objections urged 
by people who, in ostentatious reliance upon the 
authority of Moses, found the rejection of Jesus by his 
nation an insuperable barrier to faith in him as the true 
Messiah, and also cavilled at his attitude towards the 
ancestral law and temple of the land. The speaker 
does not seize the occasion to preach repentance to the 
audience. Nor does he even attempt to clear himself 
specifically from the charges brought against him, being 
sensible from the first that the case was hopeless. His 
aim is to say all he has to say,? and he manages to do 
this by giving a reading of history in the light of 
religious experience—a light that is intensified as the 
speech proceeds, and hurriedly closes with a flash of 
lightning. 


4. The speech : 
its nature. 


In several details of this speech, as elsewhere, Acts illustrates 


1 *In psychological truth it has not its like in all Acts’ (Spitta, 
117) At the same time this long speech, the longest in the 
whole book, is evidently meant and (less evidently) arranged by 
the author to subserve the general apologetic motives of the 
volume. The writer's sense of the situation and the literary 
ability he displays here are the kind of evidence which makes 
it not irrelevant to say that Acts is ‘the only one of the NT 
books which anyone would think of calling clever’ (W. H. 
Simcox, Early Church History, 41). 

2 lt is certain, however, that Stephen died under the stones. 
The narrative lends no support to the idea (Wendt) that he 
recovered (ср 14 19.) in time to breathe his last among pious 
Christians who heard him repeat his testimony. The devout 
men who huried him were, in all likelihood, respectable Jews 
who had little or no sympathy with the fanatical excesses of 
their fellow-citizens. 

3 Consonant with the Lucan idea of Lk.21:3, where the 
sense of Mk.189 is altered into that of arrest giving an 
opportunity for witnessing to the gospel. 
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the midrashic tendency which had already embellished OT 
К . Stories with rabbinic modifications and en- 
5. Midrashic largements (see CHRONICLES, 8 б, Histoxt- 
elements. CAL LITERATURE, 88 14). No significance 
attaches to the apparent confusion of Horeb 
and Sinai (729^, ср Ex.31; MibiAN, Stnay), the use of the 
round number доо in v. 6 (as occasionally in Josephus), the 
divergence hetween 7 29 and Їбх. 2 14 / (cp Heb. 1127), the loose 
version of 2 5.72 f. in Acts 7 46 and of Єх. 1 16 22 in Acts T 19, or 
the alteration of ‘Damascus’ into‘ Babylon’ (v. 43). Other 
variations and innovations,! however, are more serious. Thus 
(а) in 7 2 the theophany to Abraham is antedated (as by Philo 
and Josephus), nor can an interpolation (Blass, 57. А7. 1896, 
460 f.) be suspected ; (4) Terah’s initiative is ignored and his death 
antedated in 74 (as in Philo; see rabbinic traditions cited by 
Hamburger on this point); (c) Jacob's family is numbered (c. 14) 
not after the Massoretic (70 Gen. 4627 Ex. 15) but after the 
(5 text (75: known already to Philo) ; (4) Shechem is confused 
(v. 16) with Machpelah in Hebron, and all the patriarchs— 
instead of Joseph only—huried at Shechem (perhaps a Lucan 
home-thrust [see GosrgLs, 8 109] at the contempt felt by rigid 
Jews for the Samaritans; see Lk. 9 51. 10 33 17 11 /. Acts 18 
84), a curious divergence not only from the OT narrative but 
even from the tradition followed by Josephus who buries them 
all at Hebron (124. ii. 8 2) ; (0) 77. 20-24 are tinged with the 
Jewish legends (Moses, $8 20 И), current also in Philo and 
ера, upon Moses' beauty, eloquence (in contradiction to 
Zx.i1:0/A), wisdom, and martial prowess, v. 25 (acquitting 
Moses of rash violence and making his chivalrous interference 
the first step in the deliverance) being reproduced from the 
tradition in Philo, /77. „Mos. 18^ and Jos. Ant й. 92 F. ; (/) 
the rabbinic division of the lawyiver’s life into three periods of 
forty years each, is followed in сю. 23 36; (g) the * Red Sea’ 
(2. 36) is an Alexandrian touch (Wisd. 1018 197 1 Macc. 4 2 Heb. 
11 29), taken evidently from Ass. Mosa3 то f. ‘nonne hoc est 
quod testabatur nobis tum Moyses in profetiis, qui multa passus 
est in "Egypto et in mari rubro et in eremo annos quadraginta ' ; 
(Л) the association of angelic agency with the law (736 53), 
though free from the depreciatory spirit of Gal. 329 Heb. 22, 
etc., is like them (cp Everling, Die paul. Angelologie, 61-65) 
due to the rabbinic development of Dt. 332 G (cp Jos. Ant. 
xv.53); and ( 7) the citation from Amos іл cz. 42 /. reproduces 
the mistranslation of an obscure and corrupt original (cp Amos, 
$ 15, CHIUN, MOLECH, $ 1), Stephen arguing—in opposition to 
the normal and traditional view—that while the wilderness 
period had its divine means of grace (v. 44), it was yet a period 
of idolatry and apostasy punished hy the Exile. 

Such phenomena, though quite minor in importance, indicate 
a speaker or an author who is drawing upon his memory of 
popular religious tales and has been trained in the spirit of 
that Alexandrian Judaism which, for all its reverence, could sit 
wonderfully free to the letter and even the traditions of the OT 
records. 

In his brilliant and skilful address (72-8 9-16 17-43 
44-50 51-53), Stephen urges one or two extremely 
effective and apposite arguments, which 
amount to a counter-accusation against 
his opponents. In the opening sketch of patriarchal 
history, which is quite in keeping with the senten- 
tious and discursive style often affected by Orientals 
in unfolding some grave issue, the speaker is mainly 
concerned to explain the origin of the covenant and 
promise? which culminated in the Mosaic legislation 
and the Solomonic temple. But he manages indirectly 
to express his personal reverence for God (611, ep 
7255) and the temple (613, ep 77), as well as the 
common ancestry of Jew and Christian alike (our 
father, 72, cp 12, etc., also Lk. 173). "Then comes the 
development of two leading ideas ; one already sug- 
gested, the other novel, vet both showing his desire to 
justify himself by an appeal to the original basis and 


trend of OT revelation. (а) Charged with depreciating 


6. Contents. 


1 The use of ёккАтоќа (38, cp 81 3) is deliberate. The author 
hints at the normal position of the early Christians, who never 
dreamed of founding a sect hut of continuing and developing 
the ancient people of God—to whom they served themselves as 
lineal heirs. 

? Cp Rom. 94 ‘Israelites, whose is the glory [Acts 7 2] and 
the covenants [cp Acts 7 в] and the giving of the law [Acts 7 33 53], 
and the [divine] service [Acts 7 7] and the promises’ [Acts 7 5]— 
ClopanAtrar, Фи Ņ ófa, kai at д:абђкоі, каї т voj.ofeaía, xai 
nAarpeta kai atierayyeAtat), Theallusiontotheother prerogative 
of the * inheritance’ (ту xAnpovouia, Acts 7 5) is too incidental to 
afford any hasis for a theory (Bacon) which regards this section 
in the speech as an attempt to show the Alexandrian spiritualis- 
ing of the territorial ‘inheritance’ into a non-local worship 
(Lk. 173-75). 75 is answered hy 745. Stephen does not, like 
the author of Ef. Barn., spiritualise ‘the inheritance’ hy deny- 
ing any local material fulfillment of it ; he merely argues that, 
however real, the local and national culmination of it in the 
history of Israel was not final, implying that its fulfilment lay 
in the far future (cp Heb. 4 1 f. 8-11). 
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the temple, he argues (40-43 44-50) that neither law nor 
temple had come until comparatively late in the 
national history, the temple in fact only in Solomon's 
reign ; yet, previously to that, the spiritual revelation of 
God had been carried on in foreign lands (for Abraham, 
v. 2, Moses, тт. 30 33, and Israel, v. 38). Even the 
temple itself, as the prophets testified, formed no 
adequate or absolute medium for such a spiritual 
revelation (the tacit inference being, of course, that it 
could not therefore be any blasphemy or treachery to 
OT religion to assert, as Jesus had done, that even the 
teniple was not indispensable or final)! And as for the 
law of Moses (4), with its divine vitality and power (to 
which, answering 6:3 /., Stephen does ample justice, 
38 53), not only had it, like the temple, been preceded 
by revelations (e.g., of circumcision), but its founder 
had been misunderstood (725 Lk. 250), rejected, and 
thwarted by the very people (in Egypt 24-35, in the 
wilderness 36-39) to whom God had sent him as ruler 
and redeemer., — "Thankless, perverse, and obtuse: 
such had been their nature all along. Hence their 
failure to welcome Jesus with his authority and creative 
power to establish a new and final form of worship 
which should correspond to the ideal of the OT. This 
resistance, so far from being loyalty to religion, spelt 
both unfaithfulness and disaster to it, representing 
indeed a conservatism to the letter and the form of 
religion which the fresh and fuller current of the spirit 
would leave stranded. Moses predicted? that the 
Messiah would be а second Moses, and Stephen 
argues vehemently (in quite a characteristic Lucan 
fashion, ep Lk.1629 /. 2427 f. Acts 2825, ete.) that 
the true observance of the Law would lead its devotees 
to Jesus (51-53): real loyalty to the Law and the 
prophets culminates in Christian faith, the line of con- 
tinuity running from the OT prophets to the gospel of 
Christ. Whereas, he grimly suggests, Jesus had been 
indeed a second Moses: ? his rejection, due to the same 
obstinacy and rebellions spirit (51 f.) that Moses and 
his successors * (52) encountered, is really a proof of his 
genuine Messiahship. In short, the argument ends with 
a flashing retort. Stephen hurls back the charge of 
disloyalty on his aceusers, implying, in characteristically 
Alexandrian and yet also in OT fashion, that the Jewish 


1 Stephen’s reference to the Solomonic temple is curt and 
cool, but intended to depict its relative worth rather than its 
utter incompatibility with OT religion. His point, driven home 
by the citation from 15. 6614, is that God is not hound to the 
temple in Jerusalem, but free to reveal himself in wider and less 
external ways ; compared to the spiritual worship of God given 
by Jesus (41 48), even the temple service is merely another 
golden calf. lt is obvious that, in a book circulated after 
70 A.D., this line of argument would be specially apt, proving 
that the destruction of the temple was no irreparable loss to 
religion, 

2 v. 37 is of cardinal moment to the argument of the speech in 
its extant form, since it destroys the Jewish claim that the 
Mosaic cultus and legislation were final. The prophet-Messiah, 
asa second Moses, at least equal to the first in authority, must 
have the right to supersede or transcend previous revelations. 
True, the Jews had rejected him whom Stephen claimed as the 
true Messiah. But that was no decisive argument against hiin, 
for they had done the same to the first Moses. Thus, although 
v. 37 has all the appearance of a parenthesis or editorial addi- 
tion of Lk., even so it would only sharpen an idea already 
present in the original and (like 6 тт) reflect a correct reading of 
the primitive source. 

3 So the Lucan addition (7 то) ‘and wisdom’ каї aod(av (cp 
22)= Lk. 2 до 52 (Bacon)? The idea dominates the Clementine 
Recognitions (e.g., 136). Cp Acts3 13 A27 35 (Lk. 6 22/7). Of 
course the Messianic interpretation of Dt. 18154, reproduced in 
Acts 737, is a misapplication of the original sense, which refers 
not “| an individual but to a succession or order of prophets in 

srael. 

4 Why the prophets (42-52)? Because (WRS, O7/C, 2947) 
they had vainly but vigorously protested against the formal 
tendencies of OT piety which with the temple became crystallised 
into yet more ceremonial worship. Without pronouncing the 
establishment of the temple itself a fresh token of the nation’s 
sensuous bias, the speaker plainly hints that the Levitical ritual 
had therehy acquired a fatal prominence which tended to 
obliterate that spiritual worship for which the prophets stood, 
and to produce the further effect of rendering the worshippers 
incapable of estimating God's better and spiritual revelation. 
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rejection of Jesus was an integral part of the sensuous 
temper and externalism with which they had all along 
been blind and dull to the spiritual significanee of the 
Law and the prophets.!  Cireumeision they had had ; 
but it had brought no moral devotion (8, 58). Prophets 
they had had ; yet only to disbelieve and persecute (37 
42 48 52). A spiritual and heavenly law (Adyia (рта, 
* vim vitalem habentes,' Blass) they had received ; ? yet 
only to prove unfaithful to it (38/., 53) by turning it 
into a dead letter. | 
Аз we possess only an epitome of the speech, it is 
useless to inquire whether vv. 51-53? imply some 
anche TA S interruption on the part of the 
angry audienee, now awakening to 
the speaker's drift, or whether some part of the source 
has been omitted by the editor (Sehwanbeck). The 
words are abrupt and final. This eurt, stinging thrust, 
which formed the climax of the harangue, roused a 
heat of anger in the audience which, at Stephen's 
further blasphemous ery (56), passed into a scream of 
horror. Nothing is said about any formal eonvietion 
before the Sanhedrin. The offender is simply stoned 
to death outside the city—.the regular method and place 
of punishment for blasphemy (Lev. 2414-16, ep Lk. 429). 
For the Jews to put any eriminal thus to death upon 
their own responsibility was utterly illegal (ep Jn. 1831); 
and the diffieulty of the story is enhanced by the 
absence of any explicit evidence to show that а year or 
two after the death of Jesus Roman authority in the 
capital was seriously relaxed, or that—as afterwards 
(61, 62 A.D.) at the murder of James the brother of 
Jesus—an interregnum between two procurators was 
taken advantage of, or that the sentenee of the 
Sanhedrin was formally connived at, if not ratified, 
by the Roman officials. At the same time, the broad 
unquestionable fact that the Jews proceeded to persecute 
the Christians without hindranee, whilst the Christians 
not merely fled from Jerusalem, where the Roman 
power was strong, but never had recourse to the civil 
power as a shield against their tormentors, suggests 
that the Jewish authorities must have had some sanction 
or other? for their outburst, although the historian— 
wishing perhaps? to eonvey the impression that such 


1 Stephen makes no attempt to explain the cause of this 
obduracy. Heseemstoregarditasinnate. In Æp. Barn. 9 А, 
where the allegorical interpretation of the Mosaic customs is 
propounded as their original sense, the failure of the Jews to 
apprehend this is attributed to Ше influence of an evil angel 
(erópigev ауто) and to their lapse into idolatry. Stephen's 
speech, upon the other hand (as Sabatier rightly points out), is 
at once the complement and the development of Jesus' parable 
in Lk. 209% As a historical retrospect it is unduly severe; 
but as a word for the immediate situation of the speaker it 
possessed a telling force. The thought of 7 51/4 is remarkably 
in line (cp О. Holtzmann, Zeben Jesu, 336) with Lk. 1334 4 
(cp 11 49), where Jesus speaks in the name of God, who has 
repeatedly sent messengers to the Jews, and finally the Messiah, 
only to meet the same fate. See Ef. Dar. 5 1x ‘So the Son of 
God came in the flesh in order that he might sum up and com- 
plete the sins of those who persecuted his prophets to thedeath.' 

2 Stephen does not go nearly as far as Ef. Barn, (16-8) which 
flatly denies that the Jews possessed the real law of God : * ours 
it is, they lost it' by the idolatrous aherration mentioned in 
Acts 7 39-41. He distinctly upholds the living authority of the 
Law (in contrast to Paul, Gal. 3 21); only, whilst 6. Barn. 
141-4 denies that the Jews ever got this divine covenant, 
Stephen argues that they got it and failed to keep it (Acts 7 53). 
So 4 Esd. 1429 / from the Jewish standpoint: ‘our fathers 
received the law of life which they kept not, which ye also have 
transgressed after them’; also Acts 1510. 

3 Lucan close to original (48-50), Holtzmann, ZIVT (1885), 
434-438. McGiffert finds in them the theme of the speech, viz., 
that temple-worship is not enough, demanding obedient and 
spiritual hearts among the worshippers. But there is nothing 
distinctively Christian in such an attitude. 

4 Though this finds no support in the words ‘I gave my vote,’ 
катђиєука {mov (2610), which are merely a rhetorically vivid 
expression of agreement (81). Paul was not a member of the 
Sanhedrin. 

5 Consonant with his usual tendency to emphasise the Jews 
as the real enemies of the faith and to avoid blaming the 
Roman authorities. The first martyrdom of Christianity was 
brought about by false evidence and tumultuous justice on the 
part of the Jewish authorities (as 12 x /, etc.), and betokened no 
collision of the Roman authorities with the new faith. 
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violence was illegal—has failed to notice it. The fairest 
solution of the critical problem is to suppose that 
Stephen perished in a fanatical riot, the account of 
which ended with 82. The editor, however, has added 
not merely 61: /., 15 but also 7 58 8x4, 3 to the original 
souree, drawing in the latter interpolations upon a 
tradition whieh was no doubt aecurate. 

'The editorial hand, or a different source, in at least 
758 810, 3 is widely recognised—e.g. by Bleek, Weiss 
(adding 75s оё с), Clemen, Sorof, Krüger (777 
1885, 299), Wendt, Hilgenfeld (adding 56, 59), 
Sehmiedel (Acts, 8 то), Moffatt (зотга New Test., 
429, 431, 667-670), and Baeon. Originally the source 
(58) ran ‘they stoned Stephen,’ ete. (€A@oBdAovv 
Tov Erépavov K.T.M.); the insertion of 584 left ‘stoned ' 
without an object, and necessitated its repetition 
awkwardly in 59. Again 810 is obviously parenthetie, 
whilst 8 3 repeats the proleptie 812c unless the latter be 
also excised (as by Weiss and Sehiniedel). It is plain 
that Stephen died, not on the testimony of witnesses 
(бтз 7584), but on aceount of his own recent word and 
confession. The references to Saul, whieh are quite 
authentie, link the souree to what follows, and it is 
needless to dwell on the dramatie effeet ! of this silent 
figure watehing the opening struggle of a campaign in 
whieh he himself was presently to play so diverse and 
prominent a part.? A similar result in general is 
reached by those who bisect the whole narrative—e. g., 
Feine (61-6 12-14 7 2-21 29-34 44-50 57 f. 81a 3 with біг 15 
7 22-28 35-43 51-53 54-56 59 f. 810-2), Jüngst (69 f. 120-14 
7 x-21 29-34 44-50 580-60 818 c, with 61-6, 72 ¢-8 Іг 15 
7 22-28 35-43 51-580 81a 2-3), and Spitta (6 1-6 9-120 7 2-54 
57-582 810-2, with 67 f. x26-15 71 55 f. 586-60 810 3), or 
by less radical investigators such as Blass (7 597, a Lucan 
touch) and Ramsay (758 81, Lucan touches reproducing 
Pauls agonised eonfession when Philip narrated the 
episode, 69-839, at Casarea). lf one is disinelined to 
follow those who (Spitta, J. Weiss, Hilgenfeld, etc.) 
adhere to the substantial integrity, as to the historicity, 
of the speech, the most tenable alternative is to eonsider 
that it represents a single souree more or less edited 
(B. Weiss, Wendt, Holtzmann): it is quite in keeping 
with the author's praetice in the third gospel (Wernle, 
Synoptische Frage, 18, cp 146) to deal more freely with 
narratives than with discourses in the traditional 
materials which lay before him. 

. The chief linguistic terms characteristic of 6 1-8 3 (especially 
in the speech), which do not recur elsewhere either in Acts or in 


the rest of the NT literature, are :—‘defend,’ іаруро (7 24); 
‘murder,’ favatpeots (8 т); ‘resist,’ favrurimro (1 51) ; ‘uncir- 


1 The whole story is full of admirable effects produced by an 
author who could write effectively as well as piously ; e.g., the 
literary art shown in the sonorous opening of the speech, 
dramatic touches like the glow of 615, ‘they understood not, 
* and kept it not,’ and ‘he fell asleep’ (contrasting this death 
with the three already mentioned, viz, Judas, Ananias, and 
Sapphira), the vision of 7 59 with Jesus standing (not ‘sitting’ 
as usual) to welcome his martyr (cp Rev. 5 6), the contrast of 
Stephen's denunciation and his forgiving spirit, and the 
oratorical handling of the various themes in the harangue. 
759 seems to echo a belief that the spirits of the dead 
(especially the martyrs) passed directly to God : cp Titius, 45; 
Schür. /Zis?. ii. 2 180. 

2 See Pavi, 87. Mommsen (2 УИ”, тоот, 85,7), taking év ro 
yévec« pov (Gal. 1 14) in its local sense (—birthplace, cp Acts 4 26 
182 24), considers that Paul directed his attack upon the separa- 
tists(including e.g., Andronicus and Junias? Rom. 16 7)in Tarsus; 
which gives a good sense to Gal. 1 22, but hardly fits in with 
Acts 83 91 / Inafamous passage (Essay on ‘ Secret Societies,’ 
П orks [1863] 6285-279) de Quincey discusses the uneasiness 
and fascination stirred by such martyrdoms in some of the more 
thoughtful spectators, and argues that the radiant countenance 
of Stephen ‘bringing down to earth some revelation of a 
brightness in the sky, the fountains of which were intercepted 
to Paul, perplexed him ; haunted him sleeping, troubled him 
when awake. . . . Upon this we may be sure that Paul brooded 
intensely, and that the noonday scene on the road to Damascus 
did but quicken and ante-date a result which would at any rate 
have followed in the end.’ [Ср col. 40814] The psychological 
nexus, alluded to in this passage, is reflected in the narratives of 
Acts, and probably formed one of the subordinate aims which 
the writer had in view as he fused the Stephen-source and the 
Pauline tradition together. See further below. 
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cumcised,' tamepizuntos (7 51); ‘gnash, NL Gi 53): ‘come 
after,’ bade youae G 45); umpire,’ {бкае гу 

8. Linguistic (7 27 35); ' expose, exBeros (7 29); ‘coming,’ 

features of ¢Acevars (7 52): * thrust out,’ о0о (7 45 

narrative. [27 39 ?); ‘bey ond,’ Témékeiva (7 43); ‘daily,’ 
кабтнер‹ибс (0 1) ; “all- -usage,' tedxwors (7 34); 
‘deal craftily,’ traravodigonat (т 19); “possession, Ixaráoxeaus 
(1 5 45); ‘lamentation, T«o:rerós £ 2); ‘ravage,’ Avmatvouat 
(З СЗЗ) redeemer,” tAutpwrys (7 353 ср ‘Heb. 912 Lk, 168 2 38); 

‘remove,’ tuerorxice (7 4 43); E ‘ make a calf," pogxororéw (7 ài 
‘neglect,’ тараӨешрёш (6 2j ‘corn,’ стои (т 32); t stiffnecked,' 
+ rkAnporpáxnAos € SI. ‘stir up,’ ovyKivew (6 12); ‘bury,’ 
e vyxou (so (8 2); ‘ set at one,’ тууаАА&атто (7 25); ‘slain beast,’ 
T rhaycov (742); ‘suborn,’ broBadAw (611); ‘sustenance,’ 
tyepragna (7 1); ‘buy,’ tevéopac (7 16); ‘appeared,’ tapOn 
(of sudden human appearance, 7 25). f these 31, no fewer 
taan 18 (marked t) come from the LXX “ Philo, a fact which 
(especially. as the citations are loose and unintentional) corrobor- 
ates the impression of Hellenistic or Alexandrian colour.! 
Even more remarkable is the absence of, such distinctively 
Lucan traits as ay with optative, бе Kal, èyévero with infinitive, 
ev тф with infinitive, xab’ jucpav, xai av7ds, óvój.art, тас (amas) 
a Aaós, тс with a noun, and то or rà before prepositions, 

At the same time, ‘the Lucan phraseology of the passage 
shows that if a written source underlies the record it has been 
worked over2 by the editor: see the following favourite or 
characteristic Lucan traits (words peculiar to Lk.-Acts marked 
with an asterisk)—' holy, ' &ytos (6137 335 “bring,” дуо (ti 12); 
[ivayw 7 41]; *bring up, "àvarpé to (7 20); ' шеп brethren,’ D 
a SeApot (72); ‘look steadily,’ arevíg (6 25 Y 55); ull,’ 

C 18); ‘and there arose,’ ё eyeveTo 6é (8 т); ‘babe,’ ae G ane 
ministry,’ dtaxovia (бт 4); ‘open,’ Siavoryw (555); ' cut,” 

*Stamptw (7 54); "scatter abroad,’ *Stagmetpw (3 1); , arrange, 

фсататто ‚7 HA just,' “Sucaiog (Messianic title, 3 14 752 22 14); 

‘seventy,’ *Вдорткогта (т 25 eiut. with dative (т 5, 44); 
elmev бе (71 33); ' expose,” *éxriðnue (T21); ‘before,’ dvomov 
(6 Cyan Lo) RO the following [day | “Hh ётю []н©ра.] (7 26); 
‘in those days,’ év qas nusépars Tavras (6 15 ‘send forth,’ 
€£amoa réAA v (7 12); Н ‘year,’ éros (7 6 34 42); ‘devout,’ *ebAaBiis 
G 2); ‘find grace,’ eüpiako yap (7 46 Lk. 130, cp Heb. 116); 
‘rejoice,’ ebópatvo (7 +); Я ‘соте upon, шү (б т2); ; having 
kneeled down,’ Bets тд yovata (760 cp Lk. 2241); ‘named,’ 
калоушеиоѕ (7 58); ‘behold,’ «aravoéo (731, cp Heb. 31 9 Es 

‘famine,’ Mpós (711); after these things,’ pera тайта (77); 
'summon,' "шетакалєю (714); ‘month,’ uv (7 20); t young 
man,’ *veavtas G 58); кошш —suppose n 25 = ЈА) now, 
viv (743452); ‘house of Israel,’ oikos "IapaxA CER with 
one accord,’ óuo8vgaóóv (7 57); ‘sight,’ öpapa (T31); 6s in 
attraction (7164 45); ‘at the feet,’ mapà rovs modas (› 58); 
wAn@os (62 5=community, Deissm. Neue Bibelstudien, 59); 
‘multiply,’ TAnOive (бт); Wes 'mÀqv (51); ‘full of the 
[Holy] Spirit, wAypys mrevu. tov] (035755); ‘avenge,’ 

*mouety éxdixnoiv qvos (Lk.187 £ ons 23); ‘ betrayer,' про- 
тус (7 52 Lk. 8 16 2 Tim. 34 only); ‘show before,’ * прокатау- 
ye (7 52); ‘go before,’ *“mpomopevw (7 10 Lk. 176); “ unto,’ 
wpos, of speech (73); ‘word,’ рна (611); ‘host,’ “orparia 
(742 Lk. 213); ‘kindred,’ "avyyereua (7314 1.К.161); eur 
(735); ‘seize,’ “cuvapragw (012); ‘approv е, suvevdonew (31); 
* stop,’ guvexo (7 57); ‘deliverance,’ gwrnpia (25 Lk. 171); 
те (0712 725 83); ‘of forty years, “regoepaxovracrys (123, cp 
13 18); ToU with infinitive (7 19); Tobror — him (735, cp 223 
531); vrapyw (7 55); ' [the] Most High,’ *[0] vy ros G 48, Cp 
Lk. 132 suh 7 1); ! voice, ovi with ytyvopar (7 31); ‘keep,’ 
vddoow (7 53, cp Lk. 1123); ‘widow,’ xnpa (61); ‘region, 
xópa (81); as = when (7 23); weet (6 15), impf. with ptc. (s ); 
besides the proper names like ' Libertine,’ *“AtBeprivos ; 
t Chald:zean,' XaAdatos; * Hellenist ОЛКЫ ОЛЧЕ and * Rephan,' 
Рефау ; the phrase ‘Son of Man’ (7 56= Lk. 2269, almost only 
use of name outside gospels), 79-5 17 к 4); the 
conception of Jesus as the prophet like Moses (737, cp 322 
and ue 71639 1029 A 2427), Acts 7 27 = Lk. 12145 axovew 
with ptc. (712, cp Lk.423), Acts6 10- Lk. 2115 Acts? 22= 
Lk. 24 19— preserve alive,’ SwoyoveroGar (Lk. 1733 Acts? 19 
1 Tim. 613, only): ‘visit,’ ётескєрасбох (7 23, cp Lk. 178 716); 
and one instance of the Lucan partiality for Is. 40- 606 (Acts Y 47/5 
as in Barn. 162 with 9 ris for каї moros and ovxt for уар). 

"The significance of this episode for early Christianity 
is thus twofold. It formed one of 
those outstanding crises when, as the 
historian of Aets loved to show, the 
fanatical and malicious opposition of Judaism to the 


1 Peculiar to Hebrews and Lk.-Acts (including, Acts 6-8 3) are: 
‘ goodly,’ &g retos ; ; ‘star,’ dotpov; ‘custom,’ é8og (except 
19 40); ‘bring i in,’ cigdyew-erbat (except Jn. 1816); * trembling 
for fear,’ &vrpopos ; ; Red Sea, "Epv@pa Baracoa; ‘devout, 
єўАа8$ (group); * he that bears rule, qyoUp.evos, (except Mt. 26 
citation); ‘rest,’ xaramayeuw -Tis ; ' change," or ‘remove,’ pera- 
Ti8évat (excep: Jude 4); sojourn -er, тароккеш -os (literal sense): 


9. Significance 
of episode. 


‘ patriarch,’ татраархд< ; ; han 7 of God (except 1 Pet. 56) ; ‘made 
with hands,’ ҳеротойтос of temple (except Mk. 14 58). See also 
Acts 7 44= Heb. 8 2-5. 


2 This is perhaps D ed also in the occasional roughnesses 
of construction—e.g., the change of subject in 4 (‘ removed,’ 
peraxcaer), 8 (* begat,’ ё évimgev), and 10 (‘ made,’ xaréortnoev), 
though Weiss goes too far in takin passages like 10с-16 and 
19 ^ -23 4, 26-29, 36 /., as editorial additions inserted in view of 
Lk.'s Gentile-Christian audience. 
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new faith only served to accelerate the extension of that 
faith to the Gentiles. But, further, it was an epoch when 
persecution broke upon the Church in general as well 
as upon individuals, owing to the faet that the Jewish 
authorities for the first time (within a year or so of the 
Crucifixion—z.e., 30-31 A. D.)! realised the radical con- 
sequences of the gospel as preached by more outspoken 
Christians, who could appeal honestly to the authority 
of Jesus himself. Hitherto these distinctive principles 
of Christianity, with their far-reaching issues, had been 
tolerated mainly because they had not been adequately 
expressed. Hence the fitful and comparatively in- 
effective attempts of the authorities to keep the new 
movement in check, as well as the general popularity 
enjoyed by the Nazarenes in Jerusalem. ‘The twelve 
lacked neither courage nor sincerity For various 
reasons, however, they do not appear to have shown 
anything of the same insight into the tradition of 
Jesus which they preserved, as outsiders like Stephen, 
Philip, and Paul. Upon men like these fell the brunt 
of the advanee which had to be made, if Christianity 
was ever to be anything more than a Jewish sect. With 
the spiritual freedom and universal range of the new 
faith, as urged by Stephen and others, the twelve 
probably were in essential sympathy ; indeed there is 
every reason to suppose that Stephen carried the 
majority (yet cp 2120-22) of the church, willingly or 
reluctantly, with him in his outspoken statements. It 
is one thing, however, to approve a course of action, 
another and a nobler thing to start it. All credit for 
the more difficult step, with the wisdom and courage 
whieh it involved at this period, is due to Stephen, 
whose stand had a further liberating effect — hardly 
contemplated by himself —of forcing the early Christians 
into a consciousness of their real relation to the orthodox 
Judaism, side by side with which most of them had 
hitherto lived in peace. The break had to come, 
although as yet both sides had been for different reasons 
slow to disturb the s/a/4s quo.? ‘There is an inner 
freedom which may grow side by side with an allegiance 
fostered by birth and custom, prejudice and piety. 
But men first become conscious of this freedom when a 
demand is made that restricts it, or when it is assailed 
on aecount of some consequence already deduced from 
it by the enemy, but not as yet patent to the mind 
that cherishes it' (Weizsäcker). Such an awakening 
came to early Christianity at the martyrdom of Stephen. 
He first expressed a latent antithesis of principle, 
grasping the gospel of Jesus with a thoroughness and 
penetration which enabled him to formulate certain 
questions, afterwards elaborated differeutly yet along 
the same line by one who had been an accomplice in 
his murder. This is a the more remarkable, because 
r contro- 
versies—out of SOUL exigencies fee to the unlimited 
preaching of the gospel, but entirely from the inward 
fidelity of one man (who had not belonged to the 
original disciples) to the principle of religious freedom 
in the spirit and sayings of Jesus.? 

The dependence of the Stephen-narrative upon several of the 
best authenticated portions of the Synoptic tradition (for the 
Johannine, see Wendt's Leare Jesu [ET], 235^) has been 


already noted ;4 the general similarity of several details in the 
accounts of his death and of the trial of Jesus (e.g., Lk. 2266= 


1 One early tradition, followed by Usuardus, Petavius, and 
other mediaval and later scholars, put Stephen’s martyrdom in 
the same year as the Ascension. 

? As the subsequent history, down to the third century, 
shows, there was a recurring. tendency to gravitate back into 
Judaism on the part of certain Christian circles (cp Harnack's 
Dogmengeschichte, ET 1294 7). 

3 In its account of the persecutions conducted by that 

‘inimicus homo’ (Z.e., Paul), Clewr. Kecogn. 170 f., like Hege- 
sippus, ignores Stephen ; James is for Hegesippus the proto- 
martyr, though in Eus. 7# v.25 Stephen reappears as the 
model witness of Christ. 

3 It depends upon the critical view taken of Jn. 421-24, 
whether that passage be regarded as a later expansion of the 
idea suggested in Acts 7 48 /., or as embodying a genuine logion 
of Jesus (ср Jn. 2 19-22) to the effect that only spiritual worship 
in his name answered to the true ideal of the OT revelation. 
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Acts6 12) is not unnatural in a historian who is concerned to 
descrihe how loyalty to the authority and ideas of the great 
proto-Martyr brought one of his followers to a like fate. Such 
conformation was inevitable, though it is not easy to determine 
how far it was conscious and literary. It is distinctly curious, 
however, that false witnesses and an allusion to Jesus' saying 
about the temple should be introduced here by an author who 
deliberately omits both facts from his narrative of Jesus' trial; 
and also that the authentic saying on the Cross (Lk. ?3 344)— 
which does not form part of the original third gospel (see H zst. 
New Test. 654)—should be reflected in Acts76o (cp Lk. 6 28, 
Acts 8 17 13 27), just as it was actually quoted by the brother of 
Jesus at his martyrdom (€@yxe rà yovata Аёуш кїрє 0cé патер 
aes аўто: * ov yàp otdact Ti mocovatv, cp $ 2), and by the Lyons 
martyrs (Eus. H v.25). There is one very significant change, 
however, in Acts 7 59 (= Lk. 23 46), emphasised by the preceding 
words ‘calling upon,' értxaAovmevoy (sc. 'IqooUr). The similar 
parallels between Stephen and Paul (613=2128 69-2121:27, 
cp 2412) are of no literary significance whatever, nor is 
Stephen's speech a literary expansion of certain Pauline ideas. 
For, whilst criticism has learned to do justice to the powerful 
impression (see above; also R. H. Hutton's Theological Essays, 
318 /:, and Feine, Das Gesetzesfretes Evang. des Paulus, 1899, 
рр. 167. 88 /.) made hy Stephen's religious consciousness upon 
Paul, Stephen cannot be descrihed as a forerunner of Paul 
without serious limitations. ln Stephen an original element 
worked like a ferment, which differentiated him not simply 
from his leading contemporaries, but from the line subsequently 
followed by Paul. The very occurrence of similar ideas—e.g., in 
Rom. 9-11 (Acts 7 52=1 Thess. 2 14 /., see Origen on Mt. 13 57)— 
isone of several proofs that such ideas were widespread in 
certain circles of early Christianity, and the points of difference 
are upon the whole more tangible than the points in common 
between the two men. Paul was not interested in the cultus- 
question at all; Stephen was. Yet Stephen never raised the 
question of the Gentiles! as Paul did from the first. Nor did 
he, like Paul in general, view the Law as superseded by grace ; 
in Hellenistic fashion Stephen traces a spiritual current through 
Jewish history, believing that a proper interpretation of the 
Law, and obedience to the spirit, would have saved the Jews 
from their ancient lapses, even from the culminating lapse at 
the crucifixion. Per contra, as has been already indicated 
(88 3, 6), Stephen had not advanced to the position which in later 
writers inay be termed distinctively Alexandrian. 

The scanty and worthless legends upon Stephen, collected 
by Tillemont (Jeézoires; Eng. ed. 1735, рр. 353-359), mainly 
cluster round the place and time of his death, and the finding of his 
relics. According to one tradition of the fifth century, he was 
buried, thanks to the friendly intervention of Gamaliel, at Kafr 
Gamala in presence of the lamenting apostles. His festival 
seems to have been held generally on the 26th of December, the 
day following Christmas; which occasioned Augustine's saying 
that unless God had first become man to die for men, men would 
never have found courage to die for God. Epiphanius (Z/zr. 
204) numbers Stephen among the Seventy, and one curious 
tradition (followed by Dante, Ze. 15) describes him asa youth. 

In addition to the critical editions of Acts, ad loc., the mono- 
graphs on source-criticism (ACTS, § 11), and various biographies 

of Paul, see especially *Baur’s Paz/us 
10. Bibliography. (ET), 139-62; *Zeller's Contents and 

Origin of Acts (ЕТ) 1237-246 2 175-176; 
Ewald’s History of Israel, ЕТ 7 155-164; Gfrórer, Die heilige 
Sage (1838), 14087; Renan, Les Afdtres, chap.$; Rauch, 
St. Ar. (1857), 352-368; F. Nitzsch, 2/27. (1860), 479-502 ; "Witz, 
JDT (1875), 588-606 [finding the red thread of the speech in 
748 A] W. Schmidt, Bericht d. Afp.-gesch. über Steph. 
(1882); Sabatier, Z’afdtre Ран? (ET), 39-46; Pfleiderer, Das 
Urchristenthuim (1887), 5597; Feine, JPT (1890), 89-1083 
Beyschlag, NT Theol. (ET), 1327 /.; Ramsay, St. Paul the 
Traveller, 372-377; J. Weiss. St.A%. (1893), 489-501 3 Absicht, 
10-15; *Kranichfeld, .52. A7. (1900), 541-562, ‘Der Gedanken- 
gang in der Rede des Steph.’; *B. W. Bacon, Biblical and 
Semitic Studies (Yale Univ., U.S.A., 1902), 211-276, and 
Grieve, Hastings’ DB 4613-615; Harnack, de Mission und 
verbreitung des Christentums (1902), 34-37 ; and on the apocry- 
phal Revelatio sancti S., P. v. Winterfeld (Z NTH, 1902, р. 
358). The papers by K. Schmidt (Beweis des Glaubens, 1892, pp. 
69-86); E. H. Plumptre (Biblica?! Studies, 347-375), and Nósgen 
(Neue Kirch. Zeits. 1898. pp. 661-687) are unduly conservative, 
and the older sketches by Krause (1786), Luger (1836), and 
Thiersch (1849) have been largely superseded by more recent 
critical researches prompted here, as in so many lines, by the 
genius of Baur. Adequate materials for historical study may 
be found in the monographs marked by an asterisk, supple- 
mented by Spitta’s .4 f-gesch. (1891), 06-123, and discussions such 
as those of Weizsäcker, Das A fost. Zeitalter (ET), 162-75, and 
McGiffert, Apostolic Age (1897), 76-93. J. Mo. 


STEPS (hot), 2 K.20:1: = Is. 388 RV; EV DIAL. 
STEWARD. A convenient and familiar term used for: 


Hs map wor, lit. ‘the man over the house’; cp Gen. 43 19 
1 K. 169 (see Arza). 

1 One proof that the speech rests on a special source ; for the 
idea of universalism was thoroughly Lucan (cp Lk. 24 47 Acts 
28 25 7). In 7 42 another comparatively isolated feature occurs, 
in the reference of sin directly to providence (Titius, 23 /). 
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2. ‘ma pwoy2, Сер. 152, a difficult phrase, on which see 
ELIEZER, І, and cp Dillmann, Delitzsch, and Су. Bib. ad loc. 

3. 720, Is. 2215 RVmg. (EV ‘treasurer’), applied to SHEBNA 
(g.v.). 

4. зор, Dan. 1 131 AVmg. ; see MELZAR. 

5. Ww, 1Ch. 281 RV ‘ruler.’ See Prince, 3. 

б. oixovduos, Gal, 42 RV, etc. Hence оікорошќа, Lk. 1627. 
EV 'stewardship.' 

7. ётітротос, Mt. 208 (of the master of the vineyard) Lk. $3 
(cp CHuza); see PROCURATOR. 

8. архітрік№роѕ, Jn. 28, See MEALS, $ 11. 

STEWPAN (D"Y3), Lev. 11351 КУ, See Cook- 
ING, 8 4; cp POTTERY, § 4. 

STOCKS. For punishments involving restraint of 
the person, see LAW AND JUSTICE, § 12 (end), and cp 
CHAINS, PRISON. 

The word is used to render : 


т. n2535; see col. 3850 (7). 

2. рзу, Prov. T22 AV; see ANKLETS, col. 171, and n. т. 

3. prx; see COLLAR, 3. 

4. 10, Job 1327 33 11 EV (probably an Aramaic loan-word),1 
here mentioned specifically as an instrument for confining the feet. 

5. évAov, Acts 16 24, lit. ‘wood.’ On the ‘inner prison’ into 
which Paul and Silas were cast on this occasion, see Prison, 
§ x (end). 

STOICS (croikoi[Ti.]. etwikoi [WH], Acts 17 18). 
The Stoa was founded at Athens, about 300 B.C., by 
Zeno; and many of its distinctive doctrines were added 
during the third century by Cleanthes and Chrysippus. 
Stoicism was brought to Rome by Panzetius about 140, 
and many distinguished Romans learnt its principles 
from Posidonius (about 86-46). It was the leading 
philosophical school in the early empire; the chief 
writers are Seneca (4-65 A.D.), Epictetus (flor. circa 
тоо), and Marcus Aurelius (121-180). The Stoic 
doctrine was divided into logic, physics, and ethics. 
In logic its most characteristic feature is the search for 
à criterion of truth, and the placing of this criterion in 
the feeling of certainty. In physics the Stoics returned 
to the crude pre-Socratic views, and especially to those 
of Heraclitus. They were strict materialists, and con- 
ceived God, or nature, to be in essence a fiery process. 
In ethics, Zeno formulated the end of life as rò ошоћо- 
younevws (Hv, ‘consistency’; but this was expanded 
by Cleanthes into ‘life consistent with nature,’ and by 
Chrysippus into ‘life according to our experience of 
what happens by nature.' Thus ethics was set on a 
basis of theoretical knowledge—though the physical 
theory does not furnish any very obvious ethical guid- 
ance. Virtue alone was good, vice alone bad. Other 
things were indifferent—e.z., life and pleasure, death 
and pain. But of these the former were normally 
preferable to the latter—only normally, however, so 
that when life was blighted suicide was laudable. 


The Stoics were the first to introduce into morals the idea of 
law—which is law for man because it is the law of the universe. 
In passing from ‘end’ to ‘duty,’ from virtue’ to © conscience,’ 
they are the forerunners of modern ethics. But in abandoning 
the Greek standpoint they fall into rigorism, and set up in the 
passionless sage a colourless and uninviting ideal. 

It was entirely in a practical spirit that ethics was developed 
by the Romans. Seneca dwells chiefly on the wickedness of 
man and on the constant war which must be waged against sin. 
Epictetus’ teaching is summed up in his maxim avexov xai 
&méxov, and that of Marcus Aurelius in the words, 'to be 
sufficient unto oneself hy doing justly and thereby having calm.’ 

Stoicism owes something of its character to Hera- 
clitus, something to the Cynics, something to the 
political indifference of the times. But its preoccupa- 
tion with conduct it probably owes to a Semitic origin. 
Zeno came from Cyprus, and was commonly called ‘ the 
Phoenician’; Chrysippus came from Cilicia. Baby- 
lonia, Palestine, Syria, Cilicia, Phrygia, and the Phoe- 
nician colonies were the homes of the sect, of which 
European Greece produced not a single distingnished 
member. Naturally then there are resemblances between 
Stoicism and some of the post-exilic biblical writings. 
The author of Ecclesiastes had probably a gencral 


1 Cp Pottery, $ 8 (2). 
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acquaintance with Stoic ideas (sce ECCLESIASTES, $$ 
10, 13). Some of the apocryphal writings—4 Macc. 
and the Wisdom of Sclomon—display rather more than 
this. Seneca has very many sayings which recall the 
words of Jesus (especially in the SERMON ON THE 
Mount [g.v.]) and of the Epistles (and above all those 
ascribed to Paul). Many of the parallelisms are more 
apparent than real; but the frequency and closeness of 
those which remain exclude the hypothesis of mere 
coincidence, and it is almost certain that the influence 
was reciproca}, Seneca may well have met Christians 
and heard Christian views at Rome. And Paul must 
have known something of Stoicism, of which Tarsus 
was perhaps, next to Athens, the headquarters. Stoicism 
would have its attractions for a Vharisee. Paul can 
quote the Stoic Aratus (Acts 17 28), and he has at least 
two conceptions which owe something to Stoicism—the 
world-wide city of God (т Cor. 1212 f. 27 Gal. 328 Eph. 
219 Col. 311), and the atrdpxeca of the Christian (2 Cor. 
бо 9811 Phil. 4111318). See HELLENISM, $$ 6, ro. 
MD: К. 

STOMACHER (078), Is.32st. Sce MANTLE, 
8 2 (9). 

STONES, FIGURED, AND SACRED. Sce IDoL, 
gif. 


STONES (PRECIOUS) 


Hebrew names classified (§4). 
Greek names (ў 5). 
H. Priest's breastplate ($$ 6-20). 
ii, PIADIA(S S). 1. barbe (5 9). 
v. sappir ($ тт). vi, yásepAáA (Š 12 f) 
viii, 5000 ($ 15). іх. afr tuia ($ 16). 
хі. SOhem (ў 18). xii. yaddjost($8 12-19). 
Covering of King of Tyre ($ 22). 
Foun lations of New Jerusalem ($ 23). 
Bibliography ($ 24). 
In addition to the more specific names for 
precious stones to be discussed later there occur 


the following more general terms :— 


np" 12%, "еп yëkāärīh, os Quos, lapis 
pretiosus gemma, 28.1230 1 K.10210 4 1 Ch. 202 
202 2Ch. 8 1 9 /: and freq. [se kirit, 
prob. orig. "heavy"; ep 2 Ch. 36; 


Vague terms ($ т). 
Uses of stones (8 2). 
Stones known ($ 3). 
i. дает (87) 
iv. nðfhek ($ то). 
үй. sem (8 14). 
х. farsis (8 17). 
Result ($ 20) 
Аал ба ($ 21) 


1. Vagueness 


of terms. then rare; cp moos 1): CDM SN Ке = 

PET, голи? héphes, Моос exdrcxtovs, еа, | 75 Я 515 Е 

lapides desiderabiles, Їз. 5412 [cp Pr. 315 811]; | | lonia. Йй 2 Е 3 
17 JIN, en Лён, pobos yapitwv ('), gemma gratis- - | 9 E © diss 
suna Prov. 178; END эск, "аби? milli’im [from КУО | |: | 2 = E 3 G = 
‘till up], Адои eis Thy yAvnjr, gemmas ad ornandum = Е 2.85 И lg E 
[ornatum], Ex.257 35 о=тойс̧ A(8ovs THS пАпршсєос, 8 ££ 3 ze PE T 3 S z E T = 
gemmas, Ex. 3527; TD “22%, 'abnë pik, MGovs mow- ge E Е = z = рв = 2s E E = E 
ious, [lapides] diversorum colorum, 1 Ch. 222: the Блу гү |2 SIS z|e 


last-named passage gives several of these phrases to- 


STONES ACTUALLY KNOWN ТО ANCIENTS 


(marked with crosses) 


STONES (PRECIOUS) 


The first step towards identification of ancient 
‘precious stones’ is to record what 


3. Stones stones are actually found to have been 
actually. 75 к A 

in use on ancient sites of ditferent 
known to 


ages and countries: as in the table 
below. 

From this it will be seen (1) that universally the 
commoner have preeeded the more ‘ precious’ stones ; 
(2) that even quartz and its varieties (chaleedony, sard, 
agate) were not much worked, except in Egypt, until 
late Babylonian and Assyrian time; (3) that really 
hard stones, such as éery/, are very rare until the time 
of Alexander the Great; and (4) that it is only after 
his time that the wealth of the farther East became 
available except by accident. For this latter period, 
however, the centre of the Hellenistic jewel trade was 
in Alexandria ; the translators of the LXX were there- 
fore most favourably situated for the collection of 
authentic evidence as to the names of the stones. 

It is not to be expected, therefore, that the biblical vocabulary 
will be either coptous or precise; or that the Hebrew terms, 
being of (at lowest) pre-Alexandrine date, will be found to 
correspond accurately with those of © ; for the latter belong to 
a period when the influx of gems from the far East had recently 
depreciated many stones which thitherto had been relatively 
‘precious,’ Still more is this the case as between the ancient 
versions and AV, the vocabulary of which represents a similar 
period of acute transition, due mainly to the recent exploitation 
of the sea-routes to farther Asia and to America ; moreover AV's 
vocabulary scems to be used quite at random—e.g. the persistent 
interchange of ‘emerald’ and ' carbuncle'; and the use of * ruhy’ 
for ‘coral’ RV is equally erratic, but without the same excuse. 

The Hebrew phrases (e.g., 1 Ch. 292) clearly include 

all ranks of valuable stones, from ' stones 
4. Hebrew ; à 1 
to be set’ and treasured gems to the ‘stones 

names. d Dens m 
of divers colours' which are coupled with 
(abné Xiyif, cp jaw, таріи, marmor 


the ancients. 


‘marbles’ 


Place and Period, 


Egypt. | Bab.-Ass. Mediterranean. 


Appear- 


ILirdness. 


gether. See also MARBLE, CoLouks, and the names of | Red— d n 
particular stones. Marble. e e fxe 3]х..]..|Х 25 WM Suc 
Porphyry and Felspar| x |..] 6| х|..|..|хрх®&Ё.. 7 AE ИРИ | 
1 | еті a 21 üsper . B Уа ЕЕ eel e MC S SEE. | І 
It is only with long experience, and wide n TM M E AE d, hM Fc EI? 
knowledge, that the distinction between ' pre- Sard, Carnelian, Agate | х |x] 2| X X] X] | XI хх X s sx x 
cious,’ ‘tine,’ and merely 'ornamental' stones Jaciuth (zircon) Sr PAESE АЕА ОАА 0А 
c s established. "Ehe majority of the edes 
becomes established Fhe jority т * Pig. Ӯ | s | mA ES AE 
‘precious stones’ of the modern world were Soper EIL 7 ese о БШ a! 
| С | (Y. Quartz) k x x!x 
" x =) Tartar Aci 1 (C Ses alrnirorin . Quartz 5 zn ae nn .. oe ee .. 
unknown in Western. Asia, and | still more in Сугу геп bo : | va ue] pa TES 
the Mediterranean, until. Ptolemaic and Roman Topaz 8 E LES HL |e S ES x 
times; and even then they were regarded merely | Gyeen— | К Е | ' 
"arietie r yes whic Ser; entine and Marble | x за хх хүх [X14 [eel 
as rare varieties of the commoner stones which nd A MER а EIE ае | a P 
most nearly resembled them—e.g., the many Malachite 5175 Е ЕА К СЕЕ Е. T 119 
SW б = imar INT asper x х|хух XK |X) XE ce oe. | 
varieties of smarag lus known M Pliny, Е Е 7 PES Е 
: do not inelude the modern ‘ emerald. Beryl (all kinds) . f. x x 
= pe : : Dioptase ('Chalkedon ') 5 TIS Em E. 4C 
Natural stones which are in апу way re- | 
T MH . 1 Blue— | 
markable—for brilliance, colour, cry stalline form, mc eed pare Es Iced | т C 
2.U or any other property—are prized and Lapis sawi a Е b 2 T x X А | х 
: ses. EE E ат VA Amethyst a С «>а. хіхіх[ хіх} 
treasured by many primitive peoples; Spe cR КЕ 7 ИЕС ЕЕЕ 
1 1 r H (> O1Y T id nn A T 
either simply for ornament, or, more co тошу, ЕТТ ee | | | 
r use as charms (for real or imaginary in- Quartz : lise ess ee Sell eel es SCP Se se Loss |. и 
È 85 г 1 x x xxix x!x.x|x 
fluences); as engraved seals (for their hardness | Chaskedony . ш а 
and resistance to wear); or аз currency (for gs um К. А AE “| m 
. E : T . .. un | Каз. H 
their rarity, value in exchange, and extreme ©К і x 7 Y |e E e 


portability). 
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Parium), and were used simply ‘to garnish the house.’ 
No hard and fast line, however, can be drawn between 
these ornamental stones, and the * precious stones' in 
the stricter sense; and the word Soham іп particular, 
though it occurs in the ‘ breastplate’ of the high priest, 
and is used for the engraved 'onyx-stones' (AV) on 
his shoulders, seems also to be used generically for the 
whole category of variegated or brightly coloured stones 
(sce $ 18, below). 

'The interpretation of the several names does not 
take us much further, except to classify the qualities 
for which different stones were prized. ОҒ the 
descriptive names :—(a) the majority refer simply to 
brilliance and must be restricted to transparent or 
translucent stones ; they give no clue as to colour. 

т. Пру2, daréketh, Ex. 28 17, etc., from 4/'flash' ; see $ 9. 

2. MIPS, cbdáh, Is. 54 x2, from /‘kindle’ [cp CRYSTAL]. 
G Лідо kpvaTáAAov arises from confusion with MIÐ, делай, 
‘ice’; Aq. А. rpvraviopoð gives the sense ‘kindle by rubbing’ 
—.é., either ‘polished’ or ‘striking sparks.’ Compare Ezek. 
98 1416, ‘stones of fire’ (UNIX, on which, however, cp 
CHERUB, $ 2, n. 2, with the Assyrian reference), 

3. 0372, айба, 15.5412 Ez. 2716, from “strike fire’; 
but perhaps=Ar. ‘red,’ or a place-name. © variable: see $ 21 
[and cp CHALCEDONY, 1]. 

(^) Next come descriptions of colour, without refer- 
ence to brilliance, though not therefore vo be confined to 
opaque stones : these names are rare and doubtful. 

т. ©З ödem, Ex. 2817, etc., properly ‘red’; © eápétov 
(cp Pers. zezd, ‘yellow-red’); but perhaps a place-name 
t Edomite stone's; see $ 7. 

2. ‘a, #000, Ex. 28 19, etc., may регһарв= Аг, ‘red’; but is 
more probably a loan-word or a place-name ; see below, § 15. 

3. DIY, ham, Ex. 28 20, etc., from 4/' pale' = Ar. Sham, 
or perhaps Ar. susahan ‘striped garment’ (Ges.), which if 
established would be decisive in favour of a дате stone: or 
Ass. snif, a dark stone from Melubha іп W. Babylonia (Del. 
HIB, s.v., and Schrader, СОТО) 130 [cp, however, BERYL, 
8 4]): or a place-name: or corrupt ; see Onyx, and $ 18 below. 

(c) Other names describe gualities or uses other than 
brilliance or colour :— 

T npn, ahlémih, Ex. 98 то, etc., perhaps from 4/‘dream,’ 
which identifies the stone as the well.known charm against 


bad dreams апі drunkenness=© ayé@voros, the mod. 
‘amethyst.’ [But see AMETHYST, end, and Hommel, AHT 
205 /- 283.) 

2. T?O, saffir, Ex.28:9, etc. from 4/‘engrave’; the 
‘inscription stone’ par excellence (Tg. says the Tables of the 
Law were made of it); or perhaps akin to Ass. эйи» ‘ thumb- 
nail’ signature — Że., signet-stone, see $ 5. It is described as 
‘like the body of heaven,’ Ex. 2410; and б aamóetpos identifies 
it as Zafis lazuli. See SAPPHIRE. 

3. тл, Sinmir, Ezek.39, etc., from 4/'sharp, ‘hard, Eg. 
asmer, Gg. apipis, Germ. Smirgel, Eng. emery, is not strictly 
a ‘precious stone, though translated ‘diamond’ in Jer. 171 
AV, and ‘adamant’ in Ezek. 89 Zech. 7 12; see ADAMANT. 

4. UP, yahălðm, Ех. 2818, etc., from 4/*strike hard’: cp 
perhaps Aallami¥ ‘flint,’ and Ass. eZinéfu, a hard stone used 
for rings and on chariot wheels (2121/6, 40728). [To the 
references in Кыкхт (g.v.) add ZD.VUG 46 570.] 

(d) Others again are clearly place-names, denoting 
the source of supply: 

1. Фада (see a, 3, above) for which © has ҳорҳор in Ezek, 
2716. In Is. 5412, Symm. has kapxnóówtov ; cp Plin. 7/.V 37 зо 
for the ‘Carthaginian carbuncle,' and Pesh. Aarkedud for $266 
in Ex. 2819 89 12. 

2. ONT, ra’ moth, Блек. 27 16 © фраер, Vg. sericum, RV 
‘coral,’ need not be a stone at all. [See Conar, but cp also 
Rusy. } 

3. 8200 (see 22, above), Ex.2819 3912, may be the Wedw, 
* Psepho,' of Strabo, 822, Theophr. 34, an island up the Nile, 
S. of Meroé, celebrated for its gems; but it is perhaps a loan- 
word ; see below, § 15. 

4. UWB, faris, Ex. 98 20, etc., cp ‘stone of Tarshish,' Ezek. 
109, etc. ; see Tarsiltsn. 

бапа 6. ‘дает (* Kdom,' see 41, above) and Лазни (see 23, 
above; зади, ‘Soheim’ in Yemen) may also be place-names. 

(e) Finally, several names, which have no clear 
significance in Hebrew, are probably /oan-words :— 

1. ov), léshem, Ex. 23 то, etc., recalls Eg. restent (Hommel, 
АНТ, 283). [For another view see JaciNTH.] 
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2. 103, xdphek, Ex. 2818, etc., has been compared with Eg. 


nik! and Ass. lupakku. The latter is more probable; see 
EMERALD, and § 10 below. 


3. DISD, рал, Ex. 2817, etc., seems to be Ass. Adpindu. 
The Skt. zita, ‘ pale-yellow,' is unlikely; see Topaz, and $ 8 
below. 

4. 5260 (see 22, d3, above), Ex.2819 may be Ass. Sudu. 


but perhaps also Ar. ‘red’; or the place-name ' Psepho,' see 
é and d above. 

s. ЛЕШ”, yajoAhoh, Ex. 28 20, etc. seems to be Ass. yasfu, 
aspu ; and perhaps alsoz Eg. 4-s-/-2, see 8 13 below. 

These vague terms [see also PEARL] obviously give 
little information; and in no case do we know the 
colour of the Assyrian and Egyptian equivalents. If 
any conclusions, therefore, are to be drawn from them 
at all, it must be by means of the renderings of ©. 

'The Greek vocabulary may be classified in the same 
way as the Hebrew. 

(а) Brilliance is denoted only by аудраё and opdpayédos. 

“avOpag, ‘hot coal,’ for 2dphek (8 4, e2, above); сиарауёос, 
‘dazzling,’ for daréketh (8 5 m above), and also for skam 

(8 4, 43, above x. 289 8527 396 (cp papayéw 
b. Greek papavyéw, and perhaps wappaipery; Skt. mara 
names. Жаа is a derivative, like It. esmeralda and 
Eng. emerald; op. itself may be a corruption 

of daréketh above). 

(5) Colour gives vaxtvOos, A(os 6 mpacivos, xpvoórparos and 
АРТ cp gápôtov below (only in NT: from the ¿ue 

ower of that name; the Ind. утс? seems to be a derivative, 
like Eng. Jacinth). А 

mpágivos (А. ò mp. for sdham [8 4, #3, above], Gen. 212; cp 
xpuadmpacos, Rev. 21 20), ‘leek green.’ 

xpvadArOos (for tarshish [$ 4, 4 4, above]), ‘gold-stone.’ 

c) Other qualities give the following : 

aóapavrwós, ‘intractable’ In class Gk.=‘steel-like.’ For 
Simir ($ 4, сз, above), Jer. 17 1; cp orepéa пётра, Ez. 89, and 
the corrupt ёга тартос (addpavtos), Ez. 3 9. 

aj.€0vg Tos, ‘charm against drunkenness’; for ahdimdah ($ 4, 
ст, above), the Greek superstition taking the place of the Hebrew. 

KpígraAÀAos, ‘ice’—z.¢., ‘crystal.’ In 15, 5412 a misreading 
of TIPY (see $ 4, a2, above). In Rev. 46 22 1 a simile for clear 


water ; in Rev. 21 11 k«pva TaAA(Govrt, ‘turning into crystal.’ 

ovvé, *finger-nail' (for kamı [$ 4, 63, above]. Popularly 
supposed, later, to be descriptive (Plin. 27137 24); but probably 
a loan-word, see below. 

capóóvvé—71.e., * sard-onyx'; Rev. 2120f, but cp Vg. sardonyx 
for Sham, év óvvxé, Job 28 16. 

d) Place-names are responsible for the following :— 

: axárgs (=sebd [$ 4, 22, 43, e 41), from the river Achates in 
Sicily: 

Avyóptov (= lésent [8 4, ет, above]), from Liguria in N. Italy. 
The descriptive talismanic Avyyosptov does not occur in ©. 

cápócov (= Oder [8 4, бт, 4 s, above], popularly derived from 
Sardis in Lydia; but probably originally a loan-word; see 
below (e). 

xaàkýðwv (Rev. 21 тої only), from Chalcedon in Bithynia. 

Cp @apoes, papwð, and ҳорҳор, transliterated, and the 
kapxxóórcov of Symm. in 15. 54 12 (=hadhkod [8 4, a 3, d 1] kao mis). 

(е) Loan-words, finally, are the following :— 

BnpvAdcov (= Soham [$ 4, 63, above], and [by error] pasephih 
[5 4, e5, above], see below); Pers. d/daur, Skt. vaidirya, 
Prakt. veliriya, Pesh. 5-7-w-7-a. 

tag mus (=a fiih), Heb. cp Ass. aspu. 

oametpos (=sappir [$ 4, c2, above]), Heb. 

сардор (= dem [$ 4, Ż 1, d 5, above), though actually obtained 
near Sardis in Lydia, is probably from Pers. sed, * yellow-red.' 

тотабои (=fitdih [$ 4, ез, above], perh. Heb., cp Ass. 
hipindyu; but derived by Pliny (ZZV 378) from the word ‘to 
seek ' in the language of the *cave-dwellers' of the "l'opaz-island 
in the Red Sea. In Ps.119127 romádtiov— то тёфор= faz (1E), 
‘refined gold’; cp тас in Cant. 511 [on which see Gorn, ёти; 
Topaz, $ 2, n. І; UPHaz]. 

évu§, dvvxtov (popularly derived from óvv£, 'finger-nall ) is 
probably Ass. sew, ‘ring,’ cp kunuku, ‘conical seal’; cp 
Eg. алад (Muss-Arnolt, Sea. Words, 139). The explanation, 
ovvé =‘ finger-nail,’ occurs first in Pliny, ZZV 37 24 (quoting 
Sudines), and is supported by the remote resemblance of a pale 
onyx (the black onyx was not worked till late Hellenistic times) 
to a finger-nail with its lunula in the flesh beneath. But the 
word is as old as Ktesias (about 400 в.с.) and may have arisen 
from the Assyrian custom of using the impression of the thumb- 
nail (supur ; see sappir, above) as the signature of a clay-tablet : 
бро would then mean ‘thumb-nail stone’ in the sense of ‘signet.’ 


For the interpretation of this Greek vocabulary, we 
have fortunately a good and slightly earlier authority in 
the treatise of Theophrastus, тєрї A(0wv (about 300 
B.C.), which sums up Greek knowledge on the subject 
just at the moment when Alexander's conquest had 
thrown open the farther East, but before its effects had 
become generally felt. For the interpretation of the 
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additional terims added by the Apocalypse, we have 
again a nearly conteinporary commentary in Pliny, who 
represents the abundant materials, but mainly empirical 
classification, of the lapidaries of the arly Roman 
Empire. ‘That the vocabulary of the LXX is probably 
trustworthy, is suggested by the general uniformity of 
its rendering. So uniform, indeed, are these, that in 
the four cases in which serious discrepancies occur (see 
under AGATE, BERYL, ONYX, and below), it is prob- 
ably safe to assume that it is the Hebrew text which is 
at fault. ‘The phrases in the Apocalypse, also, display 
close acquaintance with current terminology, and supply 
more than one striking confirmation of the conclusions 
derived from the comparison of MT and the LXX. 

We may, therefore, proceed to discuss the identifica- 
tions supplied by the LXX renderings. Of these, by 
far the greater number are contained 
in the description of the high priest's 
breastplate, 1х. 28 17 77, to be read 
with the parallel passage lx. 3910 // and the corrupt 
variant, Ez. 2815 (the ‘covering of the king of Tyre’). 
It will therefore be convenient to take these stones in 
the order in which they occur, and to append ($ 21 7) 
those which do not occur in the breastplate. 

Two preliminary considerations should be noted. 
(1) ‘The BREASTPLATE (g.v.), when folded for use, 
measured a span (about 8 in.) in each direction. ‘The 
space available for each stone with its setting was there- 
fore as much as 2 x 2} in.; and if the same proportion 
was observed between stone and setting as was 
customary in ancient jewellery, the stones themselves 
may have been as large as 2 x ту in., and cannot have 
been much less than half that size. They were there- 
fore eaeh a good deal larger than the average size of 
the common Babylonian cylinder or Egyptian scarab. 
We are therefore probably safe in excluding, on the 
ground of size alone, stones which are really rare and 
‘precious,’ even if these stones themsclves could be 
shown to have been known. (2) Each stone was 
engraved with the name of a tribe, and some of these 
names аге of some length. This again postulates a large 
surface and low hardness. The private Jewish name- 
signets vary from ł-r% in. in length, and are of a very 
moderate degree of hardness (7 or less). 

i 'Odem, aápütov, sardius, 1х. 2817 3910 (cp Fz. 
2813, and sardiws, Rev.212o) Both names signify 
7. Identification ned! (see above, S8 4,41, &d), and 

the stone is no doubt the modern 
of stones, OT: |. н : ; " 
Odem. red or orange “sard, the commonest 
of all engraved stones in ancient 
times (ep Plin. Æ.V 87 106). The best of them came in 
Greck times from Sardis and Babylon, and a fine deep 
red kind from Yemen (hence perhaps [ep SaRDiUs] 
* Edomite stone,’ from the proximate source of supply). 
The material (translueent quartz stained with iron) is 
quite common, and merges in the clearer and lighter- 
tinted ‘earnelian’ and ‘red agate.’ As this is probably 
denoted by 500 axarys (ў 15), it is not impossible that 
‘odem may originally have meant the opaque blood-red 
jasper,! which is common in early Egypt, was used in 
Babylonia and Assyria, and also in Greece, and was 
valued as a charm against hemorrhage. 

ii, Pitdàh, romá(tov, fopazius (Ex. 9817 3910, cp Ez. 
2813; in Rev. 21 20 тота{боу is exchanged with capddrvé, 
в. Pitdàh. d. below) is d with Ass. Aipindu, a 

° ashing stone’ which recalls the ' stones 
of fire’ in Ez. 281416, and the aéné ekdāh in 15. 5412. 
The rendering romá(iov makes it clear that the LXX 
understood by 224012, a stone which was (т) translucent, 
(2) yellow. As the modern ‘ topaz’ was hardly known ? 
before Greek times, and is indistinguishable, except by 


6. High priest's 
breastplate. 


1 So F. Petrie, in Hastings’ D, s.v. ‘ Precious Stones'— a valn- 
ableand suggestive commentary based largely upon new material. 
2 Brit. Mus. Guide to Bab, and Ass, Antig. (p. 136) gives both 
‘emerald’ and ‘topaz’ in a list of materials used for cylinders; 
and nos. 27 and 39 in the Babylonian Room are apparently of a 
variety of base emerald or beryl (‘mother of emerald’). Dr. 
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its superior hardness, from ‘false topaz,' or yellow rock- 
crystal, it is possible that the latter is meant. The 
Tomá(iov of the Greeks was a translucent, golden- 
coloured (xpvaoeióés атостіћЗоу péyyos, Strabo, 770), 
or yellow-green, stone (e vzrenfi genere, Pli. HN 
378), probably the modern * chrysolite,' or * peridot’. 
This was a noble variety of olivine, and consequently 
of the yellow ‘serpentine’ (Ar. 'asfar, * yellow’), which 
was in common use for scarabs and cylinders of all 
dates. It is identified by Petrie [and independently by 
Cheyne; see Сор, $ 14; OPHIR, $ 1; Toraz, 82] 
with the original 227020; the only objection to this being 
that Z¢pindu was a ‘flashing’ stone. This ‘ ehrysolite' 
was found in the Levant, and occasionally in consider- 
able masses; but the ancient supply came from an 
island (romá(1os víjcos) in the Red Sea, which was the 
monopoly of the kings of Egypt (Strabo, 770; Diod. 
Sic. 339; Plin. HN 378 634). Like olivine, 'chrysolite' 
is soft and easily engraved—eadem sola nobilium limam 
sentit (Plin. HN 378). 

ii. Dáréketh, suapaydos, smaragdus, Ех. 9817 3910 
(Ez. 28 13, cudpaydos ; but bäréketh [smaragdus] changes 
9. Baréketh. exe pu уайдіот [zaspis], cp $12/. 

. elow); Rev.212o has suápa-yóos, sma- 
ragdus, in the place of ddaréketh, and Rev.43 has 
Tpis . . . биоо$ opácet cuapaydivy. In Ex. 289 3527 
396, guápayðos translates Soham (Vg. onyx) where it is 
used of the high priest's shoulder-stones. Both ddréketh 
and opdpaydos originally denote brilliance only; e.g., 
Herod. 244 describes a o77An (probably a columnar 
natural crystal) cuapaydou Mov Adumovrtos Tas viKTAS 
péyaos, ‘so large as to give light at night,’ but says 
nothing of the colour either of the stone or of the 
gleam. Of this same сийраудоѕ Theophrastus (25) 
says that it was of the ‘ Bactrian’ variety, ei uh бра 
wevdns сийратудоѕ, and he adds (24) other instances of 
gigantie specimens whieh came to Egypt, év ôwpois 
тара той BaSvAwviwy BaciXéws, but confuses them all 
with the 'eopper-emerald' (Zioffase) of Cyprus and 
Chaleedon (xaXxgówv, Rev.212o) Now, only two 
brilliant stones occur in such columnar o77\a:—the 
‘rock crystal, and the ‘beryl.’ In favour of ‘rock 
erystal’ we may quote (т) the comparison of the rainbow 
with сийратүдоѕ in Rev. 43; (2) the statement of Pliny 
(AN 37 64), quoted by Petrie (Hastings' DB), that Nero 
used a gudpaydos to aid his sight—a statement to be 
compared with the superstition, which survives, that 
better spectacles are made from rock erystal than from 
glass; (3) Martial's association of smaragdus with 
adamas (v. 111); (4) the probability that hexagonal 
beryl in its paler varieties was regarded as a harder and 
greenish variety of ‘milky quartz'; (5) the certainty 
that, as early as Theophrastus, a very large number 
of stones, all brilliant, and of all shades of green, from 
aquamarine to dioptase (yadx7jdwy), were included 
generically under e udpa-yóos. 

In favour of ‘beryl,’ on the other hand, are the 
following considerations. (т) From Theophrastus 
onward the guápayĉos was more or less definitely 
coloured —' Theophrastus, however, does not say what 
colour—and was believed to originate by the action of 
water upon green jasper (faomts, Theophr. 27, see § 13). 
(2) Both the ‘beryl’ and its deep-green ‘emerald’ 
variety have been universally believed to give relief to 
the eyes ; but this was through their restful colour, not 
through their refractive powers, and ' beryls' in particular 
had already given rise to It. 2are//e and High-Germ. 
brille, before the invention of spectacle-glasses. (3) The 


Budge kindly supplies the further information ‘we have no 
cylinders which may be certainly called topaz, but I have seen 
several in Mesopotamia among the natives’; he adds that nos. 
128 and 679 (of Pehlevi time) are of ‘topaz.’ In PEFQ, 1902, 
p. 326, the announcement is made that a fragment of ‘emerald’ 
has been found in a pre-historic deposit at Gezer; but no 
authority is given for the mineralogical determination. 

1 So MSS.; see Stein (1881). Wiedemann defends rhe 
conjecture peyiAws, ‘shining with great brilliancy,’ and ascribes 
the glow to ancient use of a phosphorescent paint. 
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kindred belief that ' beryl' shed a light of its own was 
known to Theophrastus (Z.c., 23), and has survived in 
lt. brillare (Low Lat. &eriZ/are*) and Eng. brilliant. 
(4) The probability that срараудоѕ could be imitated 
(Yevdys ou., Theophr. 25) suits the prevailing greenish 
tinge of ancient glass better than a quite colourless 
stone; cp, moreover, Rev. 46, баласса Фамут dpola 
KkpvaTáANq. (5) The collocation of кристалл with 
сџаратүдіуф in Rev. 4 vv. 6 3 suggests that after all this 
writer distinguished ‘rock crystal’ and ' smaragdus.’ 

As to édréketh, the probability is (т) that originally 
it meant the colourless flashing ‘rock crystal,’ which 
was commonly used for engraving, in Egypt of all 
periods, in Mesopotamia from the later Babylonian 
time onwards, and more rarely in prehistoric Greece ; 
(2) that this meaning did not wholly die out even after 
the LXX translation was made, but survived in the 
use of oudpaydos in Rev. 43, and in the confusion with 
yahilom in MT of Ez. 2813 (see below, $ 19) ; (3) that 
the obvious likeness between the words, and the current 
confusion between the hexagonal forms of ‘ quartz’ 
and pale ' beryl,’ caused the LXX to render 2are£e/A by 
guápayðos, and provoked the substitution for yasephéh 
of yaAd/óm in MT, so as to separate what now were 
two adjacent green stones.! 

iv. Nophek, &vOpa£, carbunculus (Ех. 9818 8911); in 
Ez. 2813 dvOpa£ remains, but zofAec£ [Vg. carbunculus] 

1 changes places with sappir [sapphirus] of 
10. Nophek. 8 ir. In Ez.2716 the LXX mistrans- 
lates, and Vg. has simply gemmam; Кеу. 2120 substi- 
tutes халкӯдои). If nõpkek could be identified with 
Egyptian m-f-2-¢ (see EMERALD [end]), either malachite 
or turquoise would be meant ; and this is supported by 
the equivalent ya\x7dwv (copper-emerald) of Rev. 2120; 
see § 23, below. But this identification would ignore the 
uniform rendering of both the LXX and Vg.; and as 
&vOpa£ (carbunculus) is descriptive and appropriate, 
whilst zõpkek (probably a loan-word) gives no clue, it 
is better to accept the identifieation of the LXX with a 
translucent red stone. This latter, since the ‘ruby’ of 
Ceylon and Burma, and likewise the true ‘carbuncle,’ 
were unknown to Theophrastus (see CARBUNCLE), must 
denote the large class of red ‘garnets’ (‘ pyrope,' ‘ alman- 
dine,' etc.), which are found in abundance and of very 
considerable size, were known in Egypt from prehistoric 
times, were commonly used for signets in Hellenistic 
times, and are easily engraved. As to ndphek itself, the 
alternative derivation, from the /epakku of Am. Tab. 
20216 [ер EMERALD, 2], may probably be accepted. Of 
the colour of this идаи we have no information ; but 
we know that it came as tribute to Egypt from Ashkelon 
—i.e., from the NE. This faet is compatible with 
the occurrence of zóp4e& among the wares sent from 
Syria to Tyre in Ez. 27 16. 

v. Sappir, cám$epos, sapphirus (Ex.2818 3913); 
in Ezek. 2813 сатфешо$ remains, but sappir [Vg. 
sapphirus] changes places with zofZeZ, 
[rarbunculus] [S 10]; Rev. 2120 has 
сітфера). The true ‘sapphire’ (blue corundum) was 
almost unknown before Roman Imperial times, and 
when known was included, from its clear blue colour, 
under tdxiwOos? (see 823, below) The adamas 
Cyprius, which occurred in the copper-mines and was 
known io Pliny for its sky-blue colour, was probably 
'azurite.' | Xámóetpos, on the other hand, is identi- 
fied (Theophr. 37; cp 55, xéavos oxvOys, and Plin. 
HN 37120 'optime apud Medos’), with the opaque 
blue ‘lapis lazuli’ of Turkestan, and the zz of 
Babylonia and Assyria, whieh was known also in Egypt 


11. Sappir. 


1 The ‘oriental emerald ' (green corundum) is in any case out 
of the question. It does not seem to have been known in anti- 

nity, and Sanscr. marakata, apparently a loan-word from 

k., suggests that, when discovered, it was regarded merely as 
a superior variety of сџараудос. 

2 The only indubitable description is that of Solinus, see 
King, Vat. Hist. of Prec. Stones, 245 f., the earliest specimens 
are noted in King, Zc. 255. 
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and Greece from prehistoric times, and was frequently 
sent as a present from Babylon to Egypt in the ‘Tell- 
el-Amarna period. As its Hebrew name implies, it is 
easily engraved, and occurs in large enough masses to 
make tablets like the ‘Tables of the Law’ (ace. to 
Targ.; cp the temple dedication on lapis lazuli, Brit. 


Mus. [Depart. Assyr. AntiqQ.] No. 91013). [Ср 
SAPPHIRE. ] 
vi. Yahdlom, lagmis, iaspis (Ex. 97:18 8911); in 


Ezek. 2813 ľagmıs remains, but уай от [Vg. zaspis] 
12. Yahalom p EN Е with barcketh [smearag- 
and Yaséphéh us] see 8 9). It is most improbable 
in MT that. ya epAeA ($ 13) could have so far 
i changed its significance that ťasmıs 
should be used by preference to render yehdlom. [Cp 
JASPER, ad fin.]. Either ѓастиѕ, therefore, or yahdloin 
must be transferred to the twelfth place (§ 19), and 
we have seen reason already (under дўл, $ 9) to 
suppose that ydaséphéh should be restored here, and 
yahălðm transferred to no. xii. For other reasons 
identifying yaAd/ó0m with no. xii. see below, § то. 

Yaiépheh, which is a loan-word (Ass. уай aipá, 

Eg. £-sp-d), gives no clue, save that a35Z was large 
c z enough, and not too hard, to be 
ne Wahie, employed for the royal seal of Ašur- 
bāni-pal (Nabunahid stele). That iaemis, on the 
other hand, was (1) a dull or opaque stone, is shown 
by the combination /áemiót kai сардіф in Rev. 43 (see 
8 23, below), by the compound terms Z«sfacAhafes and 
zasponyx known to Pliny (272, xxxvii. 1054 937), and 
by Martial's association of 205275 with sardonychus (v. 
lls ix. 6020); and (2) that it was a green stone is 
probable from association with the сиараудоѕ of the 
Cypriote copper-mines in Theophrastus (27 ; cp iáomtót 
кристаћћіфоуті, ‘jasper turning into a clear ice-like 
stone,’ Rev. 21:1) and from its medixval character (see 
JASPER). But (3) it had many variants; among them 
a red (taamis = Файда 15. 5412, ep Symm. xcapxyyddviov, 
ep Zaspackafes, above), a yellow (fulva, Virg. Æn. 
4261), and an opalescent, perhaps actually the 'opal' 
(opalus, Plin. HN 8721: A/Skt. opala, *stone'). [Cp 
JASPER.] All this combines to show that раје, 
Ѓастіѕ, is the modern ‘jasper’ (opaque massive silica), 
and especially its green variety, which is widely distri- 
buted, often of eonsiderable size, and easily engraved, 
being used eommonly for Egyptian scarabs of all periods, 
for Babylonian and Assyrian eylinders, and for the seal- 
stones of prehistoric Greece (for engraved speeimens 
from the Syrlan coast [in Louvre], see Ledrain, Votice 
Sommaire des Monuments Phéniciens, Nos. 408, 427, 
432 /. 437). АП varieties of jasper are liable to occur 
together, and are associated, and easily confused, with 
the green chalcedony (' plasma,’ ' prase’; the common 
' bloodstone' is plasma spotted with red jasper), with 
the more opaque varieties of agate, and with the opal 
group, which all have practically identical eomposition. 
The green jasper, being the rarest, was not unnaturally 
the most prized in antiquity, and gave its name to the 
group. As the Cypriote passage (Theophr. 27) shows, 
green jasper was not clearly distinguished from the 
harder varieties of ‘malachite’ and other green copper- 
minerals (see § 18, below). 

vii. Leem, Neyúpiov, ligurius (Ex. 2819 8912); in 
Ezek. 2813, © has аруйро» kai xpvator kai. Mey. ; MT 
Vg. omit, ending the list with 20/22 
(aurum) in the tenth plaee, see $ 22, 
below (Rev. 21 20 gives xpucémpagos in the correspond- 
ing place: see 8 23). Лебел, probably a loan-word 
(2 Eg. reskem, but cp JACINTH), gives no clue. 
Avyúpov was taken by some to be a place-name, and 
the stone seems to have been confused with ‘amber,’ 
from its electrical qualities (which are possessed by 
several different gems); but Theophr. 28 gives My- 
youpioy (i.e. Awykós ойрбу) with a folk-tale about its 
origin, and a distinction between a clearer and a 
darker tinted variety. RV gives ‘jacinth’ (with mg., 
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or, amber’); but there is no evidence that the jacinth 
was either found in Liguria, or was known at all till 
Roman times. Probably a clear yellow stone is meant, 
like *cairngorm' or ‘false topaz’ (iron-tinted quartz). 
The rendering of Rev. 21 го, xpvodmrpacos, suggests a 
greenish yellow stone, and perhaps serves to differentiate 
the adjacent yellow xpugo\cBos (ў 17). 
vili. ало, ayarns, achates (Vx. 2819 3912 : in Ezek. 
2813 © has dxárgs: © MT Vg. omit; Rev. 2120 in 
15. $3b3 the corresponding place has tuixivJos). 
cae" Se) may be a loan-word (Ass. Subu) or 
the place-name Vedw, an island S. of Мегой, noted for 
its gems (Theophr. 34, Strabo, 822). [Cp CHALCEDONY, 
2.] 'Axárms (also a place-name) is definitely the ‘Sicilian 
agate.’ Pesh. £ar£edzd in Ex. 2819 3912 may be a 
eorruption of карҳтдтоѕ (cp Symm. оп 15. 5412, 
далі, and $ 21, below), or of Хатда itself. For 
(1) Sicilian stones going eastward would probably travel 
vhi Carthage, (2) similar *agates' may have been found 
in N. Africa, (3) a Carthaginian 'carbuncle' is known 
to Pliny, ZZV 379295. What particular variety of 
'agate' (banded translucent silica) was exported from 
Sicily is not known: but banded agates, partienlar'y 
of the deeper red varieties! (approximating to sardonyx 
and fuspuchafes) were in common use in Egypt through- 
out (the source here may well have been ew on the 
upper Nile), in Greece from prehistoric times (esp. 
common in early Crete), in later Babylonia, in Assyria 
throughout, and on the Syrian coast (engraved specimens 
in Louvre, Шейгаїп, Лс AOS: тіз 420, 22, 440, 
449 red; 409 white). 
іх. 'AALimdh, agéQvaros, amethystus (Ex. 9819 8912; 


in Ezek. 2813 © has axyarys; MT Vg. omit; Rev. 
5 21 20, àgéÜvea ros). The folklore of the 

ЕД 
паа Hebrew and Greek names identifies 


with the modern *amethvst' (transparent purple quartz), 
which was commonly used, and freely engraved in 
Egypt throughout (esp. under XII. dyn.), in Greece 
from prehistoric times, on the Syrian coast (l.edrain, 
Le Nos. 407, 414, ep 392, 421), and more rarely, in 
Babylonia and Assyria. [See also references in $ 4 (с), 1.] 
х. Tarsis, xpvaóNUos, ehrysolithus (х. 2820 3913; 
in Ezek. 2813 6 has xpva M8os here; and MT * Tarshish.' 
17. Taršīš. um UA UAE at no. iv., see Ў 22, 
slow; in Ezek. 109 Vg. has chrysolithus, 
but © dy@paé [perhaps by identitication with the 
Carthaginian carbunele of Plin. AV, 3725, see § 21, 
below]; im Dan. 106, @apoeis, chrysolithus; in Cant. 
hry G Oapoeis, Vg. Ayacinthus; Symm. has vaxcvdos 
here and Ezek. 116 2813; in Ezek. 1 16 5 has 0apaeís, 
Vg. visio maris). Такы is simply a trade-name and 
gives no clue. Npvod\iHos is vaguely descriptive. А 
stone may be a 'gold-stone' in three different ways. 
(1) It may apparently contain grains of gold—e.s., 
‘avanturine quartz,’ and the epithet xpvaoraozos applied 
to ‘sapphire’ (Theophr. 23, ep Plin. А.У 3331, ‘aurum 
in sapphiro scintillat,' 37 38, ‘aurum punctis conlucet '). 
(2) lt may be golden yelow and opaque—7.«c., yellow 
jasper or vellow serpentine. The former is adopted here 
by Petrie (Hastings, DB, s.v. ‘Precious Stones’), and 
both were used commonly in Egypt and Babylonia at 
all periods, and in prehistoric Greece. (3) It may be 
golden yellow and /ransparent. This would be inartistie 
in juxtaposition with the transparent yellow /éem, Муро 
(3 14), but would agree better with the later uses of 
chrvsolifhus, which seems to represent the modern 
' topaz' (as fopasius 15 the modern * chrysolite,' see $ 8, 
above), and was found of very large size in Spain 
(* Tartessus'), Pliny, ZAV 37 127. Petrie notes that the 
topazius of the ancients (peridote) is actually a ‘noble’ 
variety of vellow serpentine, and so may have taken its 
place as the ‘stone of Tarshish’ in course of time; 
compare the correlation of ѓастіѕ and сдараубо$ 
(opaque and clear green) in Theophrastus, 27. 
: 1 For the bearing of this on Rev. 2120, daxivOos, see below, 
23. 
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The rendering &vO0pa£ may be a reminiscence of the 
Carthaginian *carbuncle' (Plin. A.V 37 25, see $ 21, 
below), ' Tarshish' being taken for Carthage; and 
vaxevOos similarly may point to cither ‘sapphire’ or 
‘zircon’ as one of the prodncts of an eastern * Tarshish ' 
towards India (see TARsHist). 

| For other solutions of the problem of the Tarshish-stone (to 
retain the traditional name), see Tarsnisn, STONE oF.) 

xi. Shan, BupUAMtor, ony Ain us (Ex. 27 20, onyx, Ezek. 
2513; in Ex. 89 13 óvuxtov, onychinus : BypvAAcov being trans- 


oes ferred, ср $ 19. Josephus, too (7 v. 57) gives 
18. Sóham. óvv£ and for ы BupiAAtor ; but he also 


makes #222 and ал/їлаіл change places, as also 
sappir and yaAd/óm [tag ms]. Elsewhere also, sé4am is very 
variously rendered in B, by opdpaydos, Ex. 289 3527 316 (of 
the high priest's shonlder-stones); А005 ð mpácivos, Gen. 212; 
А. capó(ov, Ex. 399 (same context as 396; perhaps for 
opapaydov miswritten epapápbov, perhaps a variant for óvvxcor, 
cp sardonyx, Job 28 16, Vg.); бриф, Job 2816; Aiðos ovvyxas, 
1 Ch. 29 2 (with 5 т goon — óAant transliterated). Vg. has onc 
or onychinus everywhere; except Job 2816, sardonyx, where 
05, however, has ovvf. [Ср BERYL, § 4, Onvx.] 

Thus the versions everywhere vary between (a) a green 
stone (№005 0 mpácivos), whether clear (сийраудоѕ) or 
cloudy (gpgéAXcov),! and (2) an opaque banded stone 
(дуиё, sardonyx ? сірдіоу), the rendering adopted in 
EV. Between these two renderings we must decide 
according to (т) the evidence as to Айат itself, (2) the 
evidence as to уай от (MT ya3epheh) in xii. ($ 19), 
which likewise shares 8np/XMor and óvéxtov in ©, and 
has probably contributed to the confusion. 

т. The word ham has no clear meaning. It may be 
a loan-word (a) from Ass. simtu, the ‘dark’ or 'cloudv' 
stone, (^) from Ar. *раїе' (Ges. ), which suits ‘onyx’ 
(see $ то, below) or ‘beryl’ (the commoner varieties, 
and the ‘aquamarine,’ not the deep green ‘ emerald,’ 
сиараудоѕ) almost equally well, (c) from Ar. mzsahham, 
‘striped garment’ (see $ 443), which, if it were 
established, would be decisive in favour of a banded 
stone ; or it may be, (а) a place-name (cp Ar. Sokeim 
in Yemen), which would not be inconsistent with the 
indication in Gen. 212 that Wham (№005 6 mpáacivos) 
came from Н Ауган (g..). It is clear, however (from 
passages like Job 2316 and 1 Ch. 292, ep Ex. 247 859 
3527), either that the word had a wide generic sense 
(e.g., ‘variegated stones '), or that some form of ham- 
stone was important enough to deserve separate mention 
apart from ordinary ‘stones to be set.’ Moreover, in 
1 Ch. 292 Soham is coupled with aéné pak, ‘stones of 
pigment, which is likewise generic, and here sham 
might well mean ‘ variegated ' or ‘striped’ stones. 

Now there is one such stone, not vet accounted for in 
our list of identifications. It wascommon in Egypt in all 
periods, obtained from the Sinaitic mine-country, and 
used throughout, both solid and asa ‘stone of pigment.’ 
It was known to Babylonia and Assyria, probably from 
the copious Siberian source. At the same time it is 
green enough (though only rarely and partially trans- 
lucent) to be compared with ¢uapaydos (which we have 
seen was regarded by Theophrastus as the ‘noble’ 
offspring of the opaque green (aeris) and still more 
with the cloudy ‘beryl’; and also opaque and striped 
enough to be described as a variety of * onyx.’ This 
stone is the ‘malachite’ (green copper carbonate) with 
its wavy or concentrie bands and cloudy (54/4) patches 
of light, vivid. and dark green, and its occasional 
crystalline varieties. It is soft enough, like ‘lapis 
lazuli,” to be easily engraved, and occurs in large 
enough pieces to serve as a tablet for a six-line inscrip- 
tion like that of the high priest's shoulder-stones. If 
Sham (№. 6 wpdowos, par excellence; cp the later Gk. 
paXaxiris, ‘marsh-mallow stone’) be identified with 
‘malachite’ (the Eg. m-f-k-t, according to W. M. 
Müller) the association of ham with sappir in Job 
2816 (б óvvxl тиші каї cam óeipp) would find a close 
parallel in the ‘pyramids of green and blue stones’ 

1 Whence Petrie (Hastings, DB, ‘Precious Stones ) concludes 
in favour of (1) ‘green felspar,' passing later into (2) ‘beryl’: 
cp the argument in favour of the latter s.v. BERYL (g.v.). 
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which are quoted to illustrate the wealth of Rameses 
ПІ. (Brugsch, Cesch. 596). 

In Greek times, ' malachite,’ owing to its compara- 
tive softness, and its profusion in Cyprus and other 
sources of copper, either ceased to be held in regard, 
or was confused with green jasper (fagms). Meanwhile, 
other ' striped stones '—namely ‘ onyx,’ ‘ sardonyx,’ and 
'banded agate'—came rapidly into vogue, as soon 
as the art of engraving ZArowgA a surface-layer was 
perfected ; and consequently Jó£az came to be rendered 
either by words for ‘green’ (ВуроХ№ои, тдарагубо$) or 
by words for ‘banded’ (vúyiov : sardonyx). Conse- 
quently, confusion arose on the one hand between 
Si4am (onyx) and its neighbour yahălðm (which includes 
the white-faced ‘onyx’; see below), and on the other, 
between kam (green malachite) and vdstpheh (green 
jasper), as soon as yahdlim and wisephéh were inter- 
changed owing to the ambiguity of далее in No. i 
(see above, 8 9). 

2. For the correlative argument from yahdlom, see 
next $. 

xi. Vahdlom (Ex. 2820 3913, MT yasepheh; Ezek. 98 13, 
MT daréheth)=(1) BupóAAvov, Ex. 30 13, Josephus (= Vg. beryl- 

dus, 6х. 2520 3913; dertdlus, Ezek, 28 13): 

19. Yahálóm. —(2) à Ovixtov (Ex. 28 13 Ezek. 28 13 cp $ 18; 
Vg. has éeryl/us throughout). The trans- 
position of yakdlom has been discussed already in § 12, above, 
where the LXX tagms presumes an original yascpheh, For 
xii. the balance of textual evidence favours ойугон in the 
LXX, just as it favours BypvAAcoy in xi. ; and eryllus in Vg. 
may result from the same source as that followed by Josephus. 

The word yahdlim seems to be connected with J/p^z, 
‘strike hard,’ and (possibly) with esm аЛа, 
‘flint’ (пётра orepéa, Job 289, dkpóropos, ‘ abrupt- 
edged,’ Ps. 1148); with Ass. етім, Aram. ‘almds, 
and with Greek 'pyrites'—(Z.e., 'fire-striking stone’). 
[Cp F.int, but also DtAMOND] Тһе Assyrian 
elpiéfu was a hard and probably colourless stone 
(nowhere either ‘clear’ or ‘brilliant’) which was 
used, with gold, to decorate chariot-wheels (cp the 
‘stone of Tarshish,’ Ezek. 116 [RV ‘ beryl’]); and 
also alone, for whole rings (Del. Prol. 85, HWB, 
$7.) What is wanted, therefore, for yaAd/óm is a 
hard stone, colourless or of indifferent colour ; of which 
whole rings could be made; and recognisably akin to 
the ' fire-striking stone,’ to the hard stone for hamniers 
and pounders, and to ordinary ‘flint’ or ‘chert.’ The 
alternatives are rock-crystal and white chalcedony ; 
the one clear or milky, the other milky or opaque. 
Both were fairly common, in association with either 
quartzite or flint; but both were rare in their ‘ nobler’ 
varieties. Both were used for whole rings, as well as 
for engraved seal-stones, in prehistorie Greece, and in 
Egvpt of all periods; and also commonly for later 
Babylonian, and for Assyrian cylinders. 

At this point it should be recalled that the etymology 
‘finger nail’ for ёри ($ 5) cannot be traced back earlier 
than Pliny—z.e., among Roman lapidaries, who took over 
an apparently Greek word, and gave it its Greek sense, 
though it is not at all an adequate description of the 
majority of ‘onyx-stones.’ Meanwhile the compound 
capóórvé shows that to denote a white-and-zed ‘ onyx’ 
it was the red which must be specified; the whzte 
surface therefore is the essential character of the generic 
‘onyx.’ On the other hand, the etymology, évré= 
Assyrian wxku, 'ring, would make övvë an obvious 
equivalent for a 'ring-stone,' like eZméi» or cognate 
words—especially as (лём was apparently colourless, 
and éyv& meant a stone which had a surface, at least, 
of ‘white carnelian’ or 'chalcedony.' It follows from 
this identification that yazd/0z was liable to be confused 
on the one hand with édéréketh (in the sense of 'rock- 
crystal’); on the other (together with бунё) with а 
(in the sense of 'striped stone'); and yet again with 
уаў^рАёй, when later study had once revealed the many 
intermediates (e.g. Pliny's zasp-achates, tasp-onyx and 
sard-achates, HN, 87 54). 
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Thus the high- priestly breastplate, as a whole, 


А : С be conceived as havin 
20. High priest's "^? А Е 
presented the following series of 

breastplate. ТИЕР ИНИМ 


HIGH PRIEST 5 BREAST PLATE 


iii. Baréketh Fitdah i. Ódem 
т. Rock CRvsTAL | 1. FALSE Toraz |* ? RED JASPER 
white! clear yellow : clear red : opague 
2. GREEN BERVL 2. CHKYSOLITE SARD 
green: clear. yellow: clear. red: duil. 
vi. [Yaséphéh] v. Sappir iv. NOphek 
GREEN JASPER Lapis LAZULI GARNET 
green: opaque. blue ; cfague. red : clear. 
кА 
ix. Ahlamah viii. Sébo vii. Lé$em 
AMETHYST Rep AGATE CAIRNGORM 
purple : clear red : opaque yellow : clear 
striped. ? CHRYSOPRASE 
(Rev.) 
yellow-green: d. 
xii. [Yahalom] xi. Soham x. Tarsi§ 
WHITE CARNELIAN MALACHITE | т. YELLOW 
or green: opaque SERPENTINI 
CARNELIAN-FACED striped. yellow ; ofague 
Охүх 2. CHRYSOLITE 
white : opaque. yellow: clear. 
F - —— 
or, in order of colours :— 
pg Ofag ue clear 
Red 'ODEM NóPHEK striped SEO 
Yellow) TaksIs РїтрАН ? greenish ІЕМ 
Green YASEPHER BARÉKETH* striped Sénam 
(later) 
Blue SAPPIR AHLAMAH (purple) 
White | YaAHALOM BànEgETH* ! 
(originally) 


One stone remains, which does not appear in the 
breastplate, but is mentioned in several other passages. 
| 21. Каакба. Tur is Radkod (AV асас ruby’), 
| which is rendered in 15. 5412 by (acis, 
| taspis, Symm. kapxyóóriov, and in Ezek. 27 16 by хорхор. 
chodchod. ‘The word kadkod may be from 4 732 ‘strike 
fire’ (cp Ar. red’); but the renderings xopxop and 
, Kapynddvioy suggest confusion of d and x; cp Pesh. 


karkedna for 5200, [dxárms] in Ex. 2519 39:2. The 
rendering xapxnddmov suggests the ‘Carthaginian 


carbuncle' of Pliny; and if, as seems probable, a red 
stone is intended, the fagmes of Is. 5412 must be inter- 
preted as а red, not a green jasper. See lasepAeA, 
$ 13 above, and cp AGATE, RUBY. 

For Xamir (‘emery ') which is not a ‘ precious stone,’ 
' and for the descriptive ekda and rd’mdth, see 
above, $ 4. 

.\ distorted version of the ‘high priest's breastplate’ 
is offered by the ‘covering of the king of Tyre'! in 


А Ezek. 2813, the individual stones of 

22. ‘Covering 7 $13 | ndividua ones 
я which have already been discussed 
of King of Е С ias 
moro? above. In this passage the LXX 
уте. repeats its list of  Ex.25:7-2o, in 


the same order, bnt inserts xal dpyúpiov kai xpvaíov 
between řagmıs (vi) and Агуйтио» (vii). This arose 
probably through (т) a misreading, aprypion for 
AIF YPION; and (2) a misunderstanding of the last word 
in the list in MT (sdAáó- Vg. aurum), which would 
be facilitated by the double meanings of both Avy. and 
TiNekrpov. On the other hand, MT followed by Vg. 
gives only zze stones, and in a new order, as follows :— 
Ödem, pitdah, yahdlom {=the ' first row,’ (i.) and (ii.) 
of Ех. 2817 f., followed by (vi. ) interchanged with (iii. ), 
by confusion of yakălðm and bardketh),; then tarts, 
Soham, yasephéh (=the ‘fourth row' [x., xi, xii.] of 
Ex.): so that yd@s¢phéh is brought into its right place 
' at (vi.) of the present list ( — ѓасті of 6); then, sappir, 

nophek, baréketh {=the ‘second row’ of Ex., but with 

sappir and nőphek transposed, and Айел instead of 
| yahálóm); then 22802 (Vg. aurum, 'gold') as notedabove. 


1 [Ср CHERUB, § 2, PARADISE, § 3, and Cz. Bib. where 
the text of Ezek. 28 12 % is considered.] 
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These derangements are instructive. That they 
represent an old text is clear from Vg. ; but that the 
corruption is later than © is probable, firstly because © 
follows Ex.28:3/f (the variant ару. к. xp. being 
mainly explanatory of Acy.), secondly, because the 
derangements are all explicable on the single sup- 
position that they are intended to remove difficulties 
which are raised by the identifications propounded by 
the LXX. А 

(т) The identifications деж = сбрд:оу, апа nõphek = 
йуӨраё, brought two red stones together. So long as 
'ódem, which is *red' in any case, meant red jasper, it 
was opaque, and gave a certain contrast. — 'Sards,' 
however, are often nearly clear. Hence a difficulty, 
which was removed by transposing nophek and sappir ; 
the further difficulty thus created, that the red морде is 
brought next to the red 3220, dxarys, not being felt, 
because, as we shall see, the ‘third row’ dropped out 
altogether. 

(2) The identification Алей = сийраубоѕ had 
already brought about the transposition of yaseprén 
and yahdlom, so as to separate the two green stones, 
and had eaused the confusion in the LXX between 
óvíéxiov and fmapóXMor in xi. and xii. In MT it has 
had the further result that ġaréketh in the old sense of 
a clear colourless stone became interchanged with the 
opaque colourless уай от. Moreover bircdketh, if it 
meant opdpaydos, meant ‘green’; and [acris was 
‘green,’ whereas сиараудоѕ was ambiguous, and 
yahdélom had no special colour. So on all grounds 
barékelh went down to (vi.) and vaAd/om up to (iii). 

(3) Further, to restore yés?^Aeh to its proper place 
at (vi.), and perhaps as an alternative method of 
separating ödem and néphek, the whole of the ‘fourth 
row’ was interpolated between rows one and two. 

(4) Finally and consequently, the 'third row' fell 
out altogether; /Sem, Муброи, being taken for 
TiNekrpov —i.e. apyvpiov kal xpvatov—and confused with 
the 21/40 (= Үр. aurum), which actually ends the 
description both in MT and (5. 

Another distorted version of the same list of stones is 
supplied by the ‘Foundations’ of the New Jerusalem, 
25 Founda- in Vus a 19 f. T n 2: p the 
tions of New ode the оиша ао to 
Ета adapt the twelve stones of the breast- 
plate, in their four rows-of-three, to the 
foundations of a 'foursquare' city. The result is as 
follows : — 


І. баста gámetpos хаАкуёор. 
П. cuapaydos cap6óvvé тарёіор. 
III. хросбл:доѕ ВурулА:ор TOTGLOV. 
IV. xpvaómpagos ^ vàxuOoc au éÜvoros. 


the first row is the second 
row of the ' breastplate,’ given in reversed order, (vi.), 
(v.), (iv.), with xXaAKHOwv for (wophek) &vOpaé at (iv. ). 
‘The second row is the first row of the ‘ breastplate,’ also 
in reversed order (iii.), (ii.), (i.), with тарбору$ exchanged 
for romdgioy at (ii.). Тһе third row is the fourth row 
of the ‘breastplate ' in direct order (x.), (xi.), (xii.), but 
with romá$iov exchanged for capóóvvi at (x.) The 
fourth row is the third row of the ‘ breastplate’ also in 
direct order (vii. ), (viii. ), (ix.), but with xpvaómpacos for 
А at (vii) апа ddxwOos for dydrys at (уій.). 
That is to say, the ‘ Foundations’ 
are conceived as in the diagram 


Of these rows-of-three, 


ii 


xii ‚ jv. appended, апа to describe them 
the writer has started from the 

xi IV. П. v. angle * between sides II. and III. 
_ He has first described II. and 1., 

т Ш. V. in correct sequence ; but when he 


* reached IV. and ІП., he has 
recurred to the traditional order 
within each of the 'rows-of-three, or has perhaps 
attempted to work outwards again from his starting- 
point at the angle between II. and III. 
This account also adds several minor points. (1) 


ix. viii. vii. 
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The confusion between сарду and romájtov suggests 
that the authority, which is followed, read Bnpt\dtov for 
Xham at no. xi. ($ 18), and Syvé, or capõðóvvě for 
yahdlom at no. xii. ($ 19). (2) The ха\ктбо» which 
takes the place of ávOpa£ at no. iv. substitutes a green 
gem ('@оргаѕе’ or copper silicate) for the red ‘garnet’; 
giving some slight support to the discarded rendering 
m-f-k-t ('malachite') for ndphek, but confirming the 
view that opdpaydes in Rev. does not mean a green 
stone merely —for xaAXkówr» was itself regarded as a 
variety of gudpaydos. Хийраудоѕ here, therefore, may 
perhaps still be translated ‘crystal’ as in its primary 
meaning. (3) The xpveómpacos which takes the place 
of Агүйро» and is not otherwise found in OT or NT, 
belongs, like xaAX«cówv and capddvvé, to a more 
advanced stage of experience, when intermediate tints 
were recognised; it may represent either a greenish 
' chrysolith,' or, more probably, the opaque applegreen 
'chrysoprase' (chaleedony tinted with nickel oxide), 
which is intermediate in tint between a yellow serpentine 
or yellow jasper, and the №005 6 трӣо:роѕ (cp wadaxires) 
of Gen. 212. The modern ‘ prase’ (deepgreenchalcedony) 
and its variant the jasper-spotted ‘bloodstone’ were 
used for scaraboid gems as early as the sixth century 
B.C. in the Levant (e.g. Myres and Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
Cyprus Museum. Catalogue, No. 4581), but are not 
clearly to be identified even in Pliny. (4) The óáxuwos, 
which takes the place of &xárss, is similarly mentioned 
in OT or NT only here and in Rev. 917, vaxivOwos ; 
cp Enoch 712 (of ‘streams of fire’). Pliny (3749) 
represents it as a dull sort of 'amethyst.' Solinus 
describes what is evidently the modern ‘sapphire 
(blue cornndum) and says that it came from Ethiopia ; 
probably he is thinking of a port-of-exchange on the 
Red Sea, and consequently of the true Indian gem. 
Later, the meaning expanded, including many different- 
coloured varieties (five according to Epiphanius, six 
according to Ben Mansür [quoted at length in King, 
Nat. Hist. of Prec. Stones, 250 f.]. But the use cf 
Avacinthus in Vg. Symm. to render /azsi$ in Cant. 514 
(where the LXX has d»0pa£) as well as by Symm. in 
Ezek. 116 2813 (where the LXX has the normal xpvoó- 
№005) suggests that an early use of jákuw0os may have 
been to render the native Indian word which appears 
in Arabie as yd£g/—A1his denoting the modern ' jacinth,' 
a ' noble' variety of 'zircon' (zirconium silieate), which 
is a transparent deep-red stone. Now the 0йкіу0оѕ of 
Rev.212o takes the place of a dark-red translucent 
stone, 3200, ахаттѕ. The epithet taxiw@ivovs of Rev. 
917, too, is coupled with zvpívovs 'fire-like' (cp Enoch 
712, above, and the equation Ayaciz/Aus— ávOpa£ in 
Cant. 514), so that in both cases 'sapphire' is out of 
the question, whilst the sultry glow of the ‘jacinth’ is 
exactly what is wanted. Moreover, both факгбо$ and 
axdarns might very well stand as parallel attempts to 
transliterate yà£^z/, and the displacement of the one by 
the other becomes in every way intelligible, 

Other passages in Rev. dealing with ‘ precious stones’ have 
been noted already above e.g. iagms, kpvorañiigwv, 2111 
(8 13); ipis бшо‹о$ брате. cpapaydir@ 43 (8 9); ӨаАатт@ baii 
òpoia крусталла 46(89) The striking simile бмо‹о$ Spacer 
М№Өо {&тт‹бї кої capdiw recalls the portrait statues of Roman 
Emperors and others, in which the raiment is worked out in 


hard-coloured stones—a fashion introduced in the las years of 
the Republic from Ptolemaic Egypt. J- LM. 

C. W. King, Natural Hist. of Precious Stones; Antique 

Gents (1866); S. Menant, Glyptique Orientale (1883); N. Story 

M askelyne, Catalogueof the Marlborough 

24. Bibliography. Gems (Introduction); J. H. Middleton, 

Ancient Gems (18 1): Flinders Petrie, 


‘Precious Stones’ in Hastings DB; Furtwängler, Antike 


Gemmen (1900). 


STONING. Sce LAW AND JUSTICE, § 12. 
STOOL, in 2 K. 410, represents NOD, £isse (Aipoc), 


on the original meaning of which word see THRONE, 1 

On the DIJN, д$яйурн (RV 'birthstool'), of Ex. 116 cp 
PorrERv, $ 8, and Baentsch's note, with the references in 
BDB, s.v. 
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STORAX. т. It is plausible to find the storax (so 


RV") mentioned in Gen. 3037 as 11229, /ibueh, where 
EV has POPLAR (paBÀoc cTYPAàKINH ; Аг. Zwbnd 
—storax) In Hos.4:3, however, the ¿ibnek is men- 
tioned as a shady tree; this does not suit the storax, 
which is a mere bush. The shrub called storax by the 
ancients (Diosc. 179; Plin. ÆN 1217 25) is the Styrax 
oficinalis, a showy shrub covered with a profusion of 
white flowers, found throughout Syria and Palestine 
and abundantly in the hill regions of Gilead, Carmel, 
Tabor, Galilee, etc., and other places (FFP 354). 
Storax exuded a gum, which was used for incense (and also for 
medicinal purposes), and at an early period formed an important 
article of Phoenician trade. It is to be carefully distinguished 
from the modern article, which is the product of the Liguid- 


ambar Orientale. Lagarde (A/7tth. 1234) has suggested with 
great probability that the name Storax is derived from the Heb. 


8, $72 (‘balm’); but whether the two words denote the same 
thing is douhtful. See Bam, 8 1. 

2. RV"£- also gives 'storax' in Gen. 3725 4811 for 
піс), zéko'th (after Aq. arópa£ [in both], Sym. orvpaé, 
and Vg. storax [in 43::] which was adopted by 
Bochart); EV, however, has SPICERY, SPICES (q.v. ). 
More probably (so RV™-) the gum intended is the 
‘Tragacanth (Ar. 2a£á'a, Syr. ankath ailà, cp Löw, 24), 
which is the resinous gum of the Astragalus gummifer, 
of which numerous species exist in Palestine. 

Like "28 (in connection with which it occurs), tragacanth was 


an article of commerce imported to Egypt (according to Ebers, 
Egypten, 292, the word has been found in Egyptian), and also 
to Tyre (Ezek. 27 17, see Co. ad loc.). There is no reference to 


this product in the ПЫ) mà of 2K.20:3 15. 392 (EVmg 
‘house of his spicery'; so Aq. Sym., Vg.) on which see 
TREASURY. 

з. AV has 'storax' for ттакту} іп Ecclus. 2415; but RV (as 
EV in |! Ex. 3034) has STACTE (g.v.) The fragrant resin in- 
tended may perhaps be the gum tragacanth mentioned above (2). 


STORE CITIES, STORE HOUSES (MDD), Ех. 
lır r K. 919, ete. See City (7), PITHOM, $ 4. 


According to Winckler (G/2 210), the phrase means ‘ cities of 
the governors’ (Ass. Saknu, plur. šsaknûtu; Phæn. J20; cp 
FRIEND). 

STORK (NT'DN; from TDI ‘pietas’ [see LOVING- 
KINDNESS], in allusion to the mutual affection of parents and 
young; Lev. 11 19 Dt. 1418[17] Job39 131 Ps. 10417 Jer. 87 Zech. 
59; © a[c]e[eh8a [in Job and Jer.], émoy [in Zech.], épwiós or 
ар. [in Lev. and Ps.], seAexáv [in Dt.]; Vg. erodio [in Lev.], 
herodius [in Joh and Ps.], oxocrotalus [in Dt.], зго [in Jer. 
and Zech.]. One of the unclean birds. 


Both the White (Ciconia alba) and the Black Stork 
(C. nigra) are found in Palestine. 

'The White Stork is a well-known visitant to Europe, 
and is occasionally, though rarely, seen in Great Britain ; 
in Palestine it is usually met with during the month of 
April (Jer. 87), on its way N. to its breeding-places from 
its winter quarters in Central and S. Africa. It is 
regarded as a sacred bird and never molested, and in 
return acts to some extent as a scavenger. [t frequents 
the haunts of man, and usually nests on such prominent 
structures as chimneys or towers, more rarely on trees. 
Many legends and stories have grouped themselves 
around this bird. 

The Black Stork has a black head, neck, and back ; 
it winters in Palestine, and, avoiding the habitations of 
man, frequents the deserts and plains, especially in the 
neighbourhood of the Dead Sea. Аза rule it lives in 
small flocks and breeds on trees or rocks ; in the summer 
it migrates northwards. A. E. S. 


STORY WRITER (o [eic] Ta тросттітгтомта), 
i Esd. 217. See REHUM, 5. 


STRAIT OF JUDEA (rov тгріомос . . 
\оүАд!а&с), Judith 39. See JUDEA. 


1 AVmg. and RVmg. both recognise ‘stork‘ as the right 
rendering of Adsidah. The former gives, ‘or the feathers of the 
stork and ostrich,' the latter, * But are her pinions and feathers 
(like) the stork's?' In the text AV, ‘or wings and feathers 
unto the ostrich’; but RV (agreeing with Di.), ‘Bur are her 
pinions and feathers kindly?’ The text is difficult, and most 
probably corrupt (see Budde and Duhm). 
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STRANGER AND SOJOURNER. This phrase, 
together with ‘stranger or sojourner' and 'sojourner 
or stranger, is used by AV to translate 
P's phrase AEN} 72; RV more consistently 
has 'sojourner' for IXM uniformly. 3, gé and 
avin, téshabh denote a resident alien or pérotkos, а 
foreigner settled for a longer or shorter time under 
the protection of a citizen or family, or of the state; as 
distinguished from 12373, den-nékhar, or 923, nokhri 


1. Terms. 


(fem. m2), which simply denote a foreigner. =, 247, 
is a more general term, including both foreigner and 
stranger. It is used in Nu. 1640 of anyone strange to 
—i.e., not belonging to—the priestly clan. It is often 
used of persons who might also be called zo£77, 15. ] 7. 
The distinction between gër and /sA4dóA will be con- 
sidered later ($ х f.) The verb 733, gur, is sometimes 
a denominative of eer in its technical sense of resident 
alien, and sometimes has the more general sense of abide. 

© usually has mpoayjAvros for gir, less frequently mápotkos ; 
which latter is the usual rendering of toshabh; güris usually 
mapotkéw ; and aAAdrptos is the usual rendering alike of тол», 
nékhar, and zàr; zàr, however, is often rendered by aAAoyeijs. 
The Vulgate does not clearly distinguish these terms, but uses 
advena, colonus, and peregrinus, etc., for gër and fóskábA; 
alienus, etc., for nékhar and zár, and gives very various render- 
ings of xokhri. 


I. Foreigners, other (han gerim (strictly so-called), in 
the land of fsrael.— Jud. 119 21 27-36 (J,) make it clear 
that Canaanite clans maintained them- 
selves in the land long after the settle- 
ment. At first, many of these clans 
stood to the Israelite tribes in the ordinary relations of 
neighbouring independent states. In conquered districts 
surviving Canaanites would be reduced to slavery. 
Where, however, they were too nunierous, or submitted 
on conditions, they were employed in forced labour 
(corvée), ооо... pz, Jud. 128. Thus in Josh. 927, JI, the 
Gibeonites are spoken of as temple-servants. | Probably 
the status of such subject-clans was similar to that of 
the gérim,; but the data do not enable us to decide 
whether they were formally reckoned as ger», or 
placed in a distinct category. The deuteronomic editor 
of Joshua supposes that the Israelites exterminated the 
Canaanites at the Conquest, Josh. I04o 112°. Such a 
view could not have been held unless, long before the 
exiles, the Canaanites in Israel had disappeared as a 
distinct class and been absorbed in Israel and its veri. 
This absorption is also attested by the inclusion in Neh. 
77 25 57 бо of the Gibconites, Solomon's Servants, and 
the Nethinim among the Men of Israel. 

Many of the slaves owned by Israelites were of 
foreign birth; but the slaves became members of the 

family and shared its sacra, and thus virtu- 
з PAYER: ally |, Israelites. Thus, in Israel 

foreign ally became Israelites. us, in m 

wives the slave was circumcised (Gen. 17 12 f. P), 
"kept the Sabbath (Ex.20:o E), and the 
Passover (Ex. 1244 P). See SLAVERY. 

The examples of Moses, Boaz, David, Solomon, etc., 
and the law as to marriage with a female captive (Dt. 
2110-14), show that Israelites during the monarchy 
frequently married foreign wives. These, like the 
slaves, became Israelites in civil and religious status ; 
thus Ruth, though a widow, assumes that, if she remains 
in her mother-in-law's family and settles in her late 
husband’s native land ‘thy people shall be my people, 
and thy god my god’ (Ruth 116). See MARRIAGE. 

The trade of Israel was mostly in foreign hands, and 
trade-routes passed through the land. For the most 
part traders would enter or pass through 
the country in caravans. Similarly, 
nomad clans would be occasional 
visitors, especially in the border lands. 
In ordinary times such caravans and clans could rely on 


2. Remnant 
of Canaanites. 


4. Traders, 
nomads, 
mercenaries. 


1 Kittel, Hist. of Isr. (ET) 2 187, points out that the subjection 
of Israelites to the corvée, 1 K. 12418, must have tended to 
obliterate any surviving distinction between Israelites and 
Canaanites. І К. 9 21 22 15 by а late editor. [Cp Ѕогомом, $6.] 
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their own strength and the general moral sentiment 
without seeking any special protection. Dt. 227 f. 
gives us the terms on which caravans might pass 
through a foreign country. ‘They were to keep to the 
beaten track and рау for food and water.  l'urther, 
the more powerful Israelite kings were anxious to foster 
commerce, and no doubt did what they eould to afford 
a general protection to traders.  l'acilities for foreign 
traders were sometimes guaranteed by treaties; eg., 
the ‘streets’ or quarters which the Syrians had in 
Samaria, and the Israelites in Damascus, 1 K. 2034. Cp 
TRADE AND COMMEKCE, 83 46/7 The mercenaries of 
the royal bodyguard formed another important class of 
resident foreigners (2 5. 818 1518 207 23 1 K.138 50 44 
2 K.łł4 RV); ep CitERETUrTES and PELETHITES, It 
is noteworthy that David addresses the mercenary 
captain Ittai the Gittite as a wokhri who came but 
yesterday and might be expected at once to quit a 
service that promised little advantage (2 5. 1519). On 
the other hand, in Uriah the Hittite we have a foreign 
soldier who married a high-born Israelite woman (2 5.11). 
П. Gérim in the technical sense. — The peculiar status 
of the gër arose (1) from the primitive sentiment that a 
T stranger was an enemy, an outlaw ; (2) 
Lam d CINA the absence of any public police. 
guest. рер e of security of life lay i 
e guarantee of security of life lay in 
the blood-bond between a man and his kinsfolk. Не 
was protected by the assurance that his kinsmen would 
avenge his murder upon the criminal and Azs kinsmen. 
l'hus the foreigner, who was far away from his kin, was 
at the mercy of any evil-disposed persons. His only 
safety lay in putting himself under Israelite protection, 
by becoming the gër or guest of an Israelite family. 
He then became included in the blood-bond, and his 
hosts defended or avenged him as if he were of their 
own kin. «As in.Xrabia, such protection was freely 
accorded even to complete strangers. Abraham and 
Lot (Gen.18 f.) press their hospitality on unknown 
travellers. In Judg. 19 the depravity of the men of 
Gibeah is shown by their inhospitable behaviour ; and 
in Job 3132 it is a mark of the righteous man that he 
does not leave the géz—7.e., the stranger who wishes to 
be received. as 27—10 lodge in the street. In Arabia 
QWENS Acao Ar Je) the stranger becomes а ger Dy 
eating or drinking with his patron ; ‘even the thief who 
has surreptitiously shared the evening draught of an 
unwitting host is safe. Nay, it is enough to touch the 
tent-ropes, imploring protection.’ Further (259), ‘he 
who journeys with you by day and sleeps beside you at 
night is also sacred.’ But the hospitality so readily 
accorded can be enjoyed unconditionally only for three 
or four days. ‘The ger who stays longer ceases to be a 
guest and becomes a dependent (Bertholet, 27). But, 
while the relation lasted, the obligation laid upon the 
host to protect the gër was stringent; the stories of Lot 
and of the Levite at Gibeah show what extraordinary 
sacrifices a host would make to.defend his guests. The 
latter narrative reminds us that, in earlytimes, an Israelite 
in a strange tribe was almost as helpless as a forcigner. 
Analogy suggests that whole clans or tribes might put 
themselves under the protection of a more powerful 
| people and become its gér7m. ' The several 
© Geng Jewish clans of Medina were compelled by 
etc. their weakness to become тїт (gérim) of 
the Aus and Khazraj Ог a group might attach itself 
to its cousins—;7.e., to a tribe with which it reckoned 
kindred’ (WRS Xin. 42). Thus the Israelites were 
біт in Egypt, Ex.222:; Bertholet, 50, considers 
that the subject Canaanites became a kind of gérim to 
Israel, and that foreign traders and mercenaries may be 
considered gérim of the kings ; but the terms ger, gür, 
are not applied to any of these classes. Both the 
Israelites and the Canaanites rendered service to their 
patrons. We might perhaps regard as bodies of ger» 
the ‘mixed multitude '—Ex.1238 JE ллу, Nu. 11, JE 


nopox—that went up from Egypt with Israel. Possibly, 
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too, the Kenites might stand in the same relationship. 
See MINGLED PEOPLE, KENITES. 

The traveller's necessities might be met by a few days’ 
protection ; but foreigners often came into the country 
7, Permanent needing a permanent home. Like 

ger, Jacob, they might have provoked the 
dangerous hostility of powerful enemies. 
In Arabia, ' men are constantly being cut off from their 
own tribe, generally for murder within the kin, some- 
times for other offences against society, or even for 
dissipated habits. . . . ‘There were, however, many 
other circumstances that might lead free Arabs, either 
individually or in a body, to seck the protection of 
another tribe and become its jirdw' (Win. 42). In 
such cases the gër became for a longer or shorter period 
the settled elient of a clan, or chief, or other individual 
head of a family. 

Bertholet maintains with great probability that such 
&rim would often attach themselves to the king ; and 
that he would welcome them as a means of strengthen- 
ing his authority. Пе includes among the royal gérim 
the mercenaries and foreign traders. He further sup- 
poses that a foreigner might attach himself to a sanctu- 
агу as gër of Yahwé, and understands Ps. 151 614 as 
referring to such cases. The Gibeonites would be 
another case in point. 

The express references to gérim in Israel, however,deal 
with the gër who is a dependent meniber of an ordinary 
family ; in Ex. 2020, ete., the gér is grouped with the 
slaves and the cattle. There are constant exhortations to 
deal justly and generously with the gër (Ex. 29 21, etc. ); 
he is grouped with other needy and helpless classes, the 
Levites, orphans, widows (Dt. 26 11-13 l's. 946), and the 
poor (Lev.1910). Тһе ser was at the merey of the 
individual or the clan within whose gates he took refuge. 
They could take advantage of his helplessness to aecord 
protection only under oppressive and burdensome con- 
ditions. The prophets (Jer. 76 148 223 Ezek. 227 29 
Zech. 7 то Mal. 85) and the Law (Ex. 239 Dt. 2417 Lev. 
19 34) alike protest against such oppression. Н appears, 
moreover, from Dt. 1:16 2417 27 19, that the gër was nct 
wholly at the mercy of his patrons; disputes between 
them might be referred to judges. 

The serm, however, were not always poor; Lev. 
2547 contemplates the possibility that the gër may prosper 
and purchase impoverished Israelites as slaves. Shebna, 
Hezekiah's treasurer (Is. 2215), was probably a foreigner, 
and the captains of foreign mercenaries and other foreign 
courtiers would readily acquire power and wealth. 

The relation of the gér to his patron was voluntary 
on both sides, and there was nothing in the nature of 
the relationship to prevent its being terminated at will 
by either party ; but circumstances—the need of the 
gér and the power of his patron—tended to make the 
relation permanent. In Arabia (AV. 43) ‘ sometimes 
the protectors seem to have claimed the right to dismiss 
their irda at will . at other times . protection 
is constituted by a public advertisement and oath at the 
sanctuary, and holds good till it is renounced at the 
sanctuary.’ 

The terms upon which gérim were received were 
matter of agreement between them and their patrons, 
and their position was similar to that of ‘hired 
servants,’ TON sikhir, with whom they are classed 


(Lev. 25640 Dt. 2434). Only, the гё” was more helpless 
than the native si£Z7r, and less able to insist on favour- 
able terms. Jacob at Haran, Israel in Egypt, rendered 
service for their hosts; David fought for Achish—or 
pretended to do so.  Micah's Levite came to АН. 
Isphraim to find someone with whom he might live as 
ger (mab, lignr), and agreed to serve Micah as a priest 
for board and lodging, and ten pieces of silver and a 
suit of clothes annually (Judg. 17). "The prosperity of 
Jacob illustrates the possibility of а gér becoming rich ; 
and his stealthy flight shows that a gér might find it 
difficult to leave his patron. 
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Naturally—just as Jacob married Laban's daughters, 
and Moses Jethro's—sé77m sometimes married Israelite 
women—e.g., Uriah and Bathsheba. But the case of 
Jacob and Arabian parallels (Bertholet, 62) suggest 
that a gér who returned to his native land could not 
compel his Israelite wife to accompany him. The 
gérim, as a class, would necessarily be landless. More- 
over, both prophets and lawgivers did their best to 
keep family estates in the family. Their efforts, and 
the sentiments that prompted them, would tend to ex- 
clude even the rich gër from acquiring land. 

In pre-exilic literature gér is essentially a term de- 
scribing civil, not religious, status. But civil status 
involved religious consequences. Various 
religious observances were matters of 
publie order and decency, and as such 
would be required from gévim. Thus, in the Book of 
the Covenant, the duty and privilege of the Sabbath 
extend to the gérim (Ех. 20:о 931:2;! ср Amos 85). 
Further, а foreign gër would naturally wish to worship 
Yahwe as Lord of the land of Israel, without necessarily 
renouncing his allegiance to the god of his native land 
(cp 2 К. 17 24-41). Moreover, it is probable, though by 
no means certain, that the gër may sometimes have 
been included in the sacra of his patrons, as a member 
of the family. On the other hand, Moabite, Ammonite, 
and Phoenician communities at Jerusalem maintained 
their native worship for centuries (1 K. 1157 2 K. 2813). 
But in any case the religious obligations and duties of 
the гё are simply the consequences of his civil status 
as an inhabitant of the land of Yahwe, a guest of the 
people of Yahwe; they are limited by his non-Israelite 
blood. 

In Deuteronomy, the gër seems expressly included in 
the family sacra ; in 169-17 the ser 15 to share in the 
rejoicings at the feasts of Weeks and Taber- 


8. Pre-exilic 
period. 


3. In Dt. nacles—7.e., partake of the flesh of sacri- 
fices, amongst other food. The teaching of the 
prophets and Deuteronomy, which drew a sharp 


religious distinction betwcen Israclites and foreigners, 
naturally furthered the assimilation of the ger to the 
Israelite—the only alternative, the entire exclusion of 
gerim, was impossible. Thus, in the deutcronomistic 
passage Dt. 3112, the ser is to be exhorted to study and 
obey the law, and in 29ro0-13 the ger is to enter into 
covenant with Yahwe, 
The exile and return further promoted the religious 
identification of Israel and the gërīm ; those who shared 
10. Later. these а CIRC Joy their pou became 
united by close ties. Moreover, in the re- 
stored community, gér Jost its civil, and acquired a 
religious meaning. A subject community, under a 
foreign governor, hemmed in by settlement of foreigners, 
was not likely to include a class of dependent forcigners. 
The tendency was for the Jews to unite with their 
neighbours to form a heterogeneous community. They 
were saved from this fate by asserting an exclusive 
relation to Yahwé and his Temple. | Under such circum- 
stances the foreigner who united himself with Israel 
had to become a worshipper of Yahwe, gër came to 
mean proselyte. Constantly, especially in the Law of 
Holiness, laws are said to apply equally to the Israelite 
and the «3, according to the common formula kaggér 


kã'ezräh (Lev.2416, etc.). The seri» must refrain 
from idolatry (Lev. 1826 202), from blasphemy against 
God (Le. 2416), must observe the Day of Atoncment 
(Lev. 1629-31), the Passover (Ex. 1219 48 Nu. 914; but 
cp below), must abstain from eating blood (Lev. 17 10-13), 
and must observe certain rules in offering sacrifices 
(Lev.178 2918). The religious status of the gër is 
almost the same as that of the Israelite—almost, not 
quite. In Іеу. 2342 it is the native Israelite, the 
'ezráh, who is to observe the Feast of Tabernacles, in 
express contradiction to Dt. 8112, which includes the 


1 The references to the gér in these verses are sometimes 
ascribed to a deuteronomic editor. 
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gér; but in view of this, and of the fact that everywhere 
else «елі is combined with gér,) Bertholet suggests that 
in Lev. Zc. ger may have dropped out. Ех. 1248 lays 
down that if the gér wishes to eat the Passover he must 
be circumcised. Probably, with circumcision, the gër, 
or at any rate his descendants, attained to the full civil 
and religious standing of an Israelite. For in Dt. 238 
we are told that the children of the Edomites and the 
Egyptians shall enter into the congregation of Yahwe 
in the third generation, and this may be extended to 
gerim generally. It is true that, in spite of Ezekiel's 
direction that 9227727 should be given land in Israel 
(47 22 f.), P's Law of the Jubilee theoretically reserves 
the land for the original Jewish holders. Such a law, 
however, could scarcely have been enforced against 
foreigners in a country under foreign rule. And gener- 
ally, the tendency must have been for gér-families to be 
absorbed in the Jewish community. ‘The main distinc- 
tion between the gér in P and the later prosclyte is 
that the gér is still thought of as coming to live ina 
Jewish community. On the use of gé as proselyte, 
as in 2 Ch. 3025, see PROSELYTE. 
III. Zhe disfinetion between ger amd toshabh,— 
Outside of the Priestly Code 7ósld?£ occurs only in Ps. 
3i Garena 3915? ( Т TCh: d n: я jn eight о 
toshabh. It 1s eit er couple wit і, Or paral el to, 
ger; in three others it is, like gér clse- 
where, coupled with sdhir,; and in two others it is 
qualified by Aagedri», ‘that are eezs.' Neither the 
usage, nor the versions (see above, § т), suggest any clear 
distinction of the two terms, and of the many distinctions 
drawn, none have met with much acceptance. Prob- 
ably the passages in which /ós4à2A occurs represent ап 
unsuccessful attempt to substitute a new term for the 
old ger, The older gévim were now incorporated with 
Israel, and a new term—cither gér qualified by an 
addition, or simply Zosk&dóA-—might have served to 
distinguish newcomers from the descendants of former 
gérin, and to indicate that the status of new forcign 
adherents was different from that of the old gérim. 
The familiar term ez, however, persisted. 
Lev. 2535, ‘And if thy brother be waxen poor, and 
his hand fail with thee; then thou shalt uphold him: 
as a stranger [267] and a sojourner 
12. Lev.1535 [45,4464] shall he live with thee," RV, 
or better ‘thou shalt uphold him as a gér and soshdbh, 
and he shall live with thee’ presents peculiar difficulties. 
Ger and foshdbh are usually the antithesis of ' brother.’ 
The Hebrew naturally implies that the poor Israclite 
would actually take the position of a gér—z.e., fall 
from his full Israelite citizenship; it might, perhaps, 
be strained to mean that he was to receive the same 
help and protection ; or this meaning might be obtained 
by reading 3 ‘like’ before ev» with ©. Driver and 
White (S207), with Dillmann and Sicgfried - Stade, 
excise gër W° fóshábk as а gloss. 
Literaturc.—Pertholet, Dre Stellung der Israeliten und der 
uden zu den Fremden (to which this article is greatly in- 
debied); WRS Аллы Ду 142: 4062 Sen 75 77.5 Mens, LMA 
339.7. ; Nowack, 774 1 336 7. Ww. dH. В. 


STRANGE WOMAN. For (1) NYIN, аллее 
(Judg.112), see JEPHTHAH ; for (2) MIDI, no£riyyah (Pr. 216, 
etc.), see STRANGER, $ т. 


STRANGLED. AV ‘things strangled,’ RV ‘what 
is strangled’ (mrexrév), Acts152029 2l25t. See COUNCIL oF 
JERUSALEM, § ІІ, Foop, $ 11, and SHAMBLES. 


STRAW (197, Сеп. 2425 etc. ; ср |27, Is. 25 10). 
Sce AGRICULTURE, § 8; CATTLE, § 5; cp also BRICK, 

STREAM OF EGYPT (БУ? 573), 15.2712. See 
Ecvrr [RIVER or]. 

STREET (2177), Gen.192. See Сітү, § 2, с. 

1 Nu. 1513 is onlv an apparent exception ; 277 occurs in 7. 14. 

2 Toshabhé in x K. 17 1 1з a misreading: either an accidental 


repetition of ‘the Tishbite,' or, as (35, ёк Geofov, for ‘of Tish- 
beh.’ Cp TisHBEn. 
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STRING (ONS), Judg. 169 RV™ See CORD. 


STRINGED INSTRUMENTS (D139), Ps. 1504; see 
Music, $$ 6-10. 

STRIPES (1122), Dt. 255. 
§ 12. 

STRONG DRINK (700), Nu. 63. See WINE AND 
STRONG DRINK, § 8. 


STRONG HOLD (73215), 2 Sam. 2475. 
TRESS, MILLO. 


STUBBLE. 
(2) Jan tében 3 so rendered in Job2118; elsewhere ‘straw.’ See 
AGRICULTURE, § 8/3; CATTLE, $ 5. (3) kaAdun; т Cor. 312, cp 
1 above. 

STUD (т) DIW, Aérammákim, Esth. 810 RV. 
See Horse, $ 11s). (2) лз, nébuddoth, Сап\.1тт{. Graetz 
very plausibly emends to рур: (see NECKLACE, 3). 

SUA (coya [B]), 1 Esd. 529 RV = Ezra244, SIA. 


SUAH (MD; yoyx[eli [B], coye [4L]). a name in 
a genealogy of ASHER (g.v., $ 4, ii.), 1 Ch. 736. 


SUBA, RV SUBAS (coyBac [BA], a group of 
children of the servants of Solomon (see NETHINIM) in 
the great post-exilic list (see Ezra, ii. $ 9, $ 8 с.), one 
of eight inserted in т Esd.534 (59^ (om. @+) after 
Pochereth-hazzebaim || Ezra2 57 = Neh. 759. 


SUBAI (cyBae: [BA], 1 Esd. 5 зо = Ezra2 46, 
SHALMAL. 


SUBURBS (1) CWI, тіс, Trepictropla and 
apwpiopéva in Josh., repuamópca and mepemdaca [L] in Ch. [kara- 
oXegews or -wy айту 1 Ch. 132], тро&тт({є]га in Nu. [афорісрата, 
V. 3, GvykvpoUvTa, V. 4, бор OT ӧџоро?рта, F om., v. 5], dedornpa 
in Ezek., [aypot] adwpropevor іп Lev. [cp thy афор:тиєртр 2 5.51, 
and see METHEG-AMMAH]; Lev. 2534 Nu. 352-57 Josh. 21 11-19 
21-37 39 / Ezek. 452 4517 І Ch. 640 Z. [55] 132, RVmg. 
© pasture-lands.' See CATTLE, col. 712, n. 2. 


See LAW AND JUSTICE, 


See For- 


i CD, kaš; KàħamĪmH ; Ex. 512 etc. 
len 4 


(2) DINE, parwdarim, 2 К.2311. RV ‘precincts.’ See 
PARBAR. | 
SUCATHITES (0:723), 1 Ch255; RV, AV 


SUCHATHITES. 


SUCCOTH (13D, i.e. ' thickets’ or [see Gen. 3317] 
‘booths’; usually сокҳод ; in Josh. 1327 -да [B], owxw [А], 
exo [L]; 2 Ch. £17 eexoo0 [B*vid.] сехҳо (D1], соҳиб [L]; 
скура in Gen. 33 17 Ps. 608 1088 [(okqvoj ara w]). 

I. A town in Gadite territory (Josh. 1327 : GAD, $ 12 
[eol. 1587]) іп ‘ the valley’ (éme&).  Itis also mentioned 
in т K.746, 2 Ch. 417, in connection with Solomon's 
foundries, whieh were in 'the clay ground (?) between 
Succoth and Zarethan.' The description has been held 
to point to Ain es-Sáküt, an old site, close to the Jordan, 
but oz ‘this’ side, some 9 m. S. of Beth-shean (so 
Robinson), which is supposed to be referred to in these 
words of Jerome (Quaest. ebr. in Gen.), ‘est autem 
usque hodie civitas trans Jordanem hoc vocabulo in parte 
Scythopoleos.’ Against this view, however, see ADAM. 
Merrill (PEFQ, 1878, p. 83) and Conder adopt as the 
site the large Tell or mound now called Dér 'Alla, about 
т m. N. of the Легка, discovered by Warren ;} the 
special reason is that the Talmud identifies Succoth with 
asyn, Ter’ala (Neub., Geogr. 248), which seems to be 
this Dér‘Alla. This is rejected by Moore as not agreeing 
with the topographical details in Judg. 84-17. — All this, 
however, is precarious, unless supported by a thorough 
textual critieism. 

(1) As to Josh. 1327. The text must originally have belonged 
to a geographical survey of the Negeb, in which ‘the rest of the 
kingdom of Cushan, king of Heshhon' was assigned to the 
Gadites. mz22is mentioned just before 154 (see ZAPHON), and 


most probably is miswritten for лоро, ' Maacath' (in Negeb).2 


See SOCOH. 


1 See Trelawney Saunders, Zz£rod. to the Survey of W. Pal. 
(1881), 158. р 
2 In the valley,’ Josh. 13 27, should be ‘in Maacath.’ Cp 
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| (2) As to І K. 745 (and the !). The true text probably stated 


that Hiram the artilicer cast the vessels in Maacath-jerahmeel, 
between Maacath and Zarephath. See TEBAH. 


The other occurrences of the name in MT аге very 
doubtful, It has been inferred from Сер. 8317 (J), 
where Jacob appears to have crossed the Jabbok before 
moving on to Suecoth and thenee to Shechem, that 
Succoth lay on the S, side of the Jabbok, near the point 
where it forces its way into the Jordan. This is thought 
to agree with the representation in Judg.85, where 
Succoth is apparently the first town reached by Gideon 
after crossing the Jordan somewhere near Zererah 
(Zeredah) and Abel-ineholah. This may possibly have 
been the notion of the redactor of the narrative; but it 
is not what the original story intended to convey. 
‘Succoth’ is a corruption either of лус, Salecah = 


andy, Salhad, the border city at the S. E. corner of Bashan 
(cp JEGAR-SAHADUTHA), or, more probably, of Maa- 
cath, a district of the Negeb. (Cp, however, GIDEON.) 

In Ps, 608 1088 the ‘valley of Succoth’ is thought to be that 
part of the Jordan valley which adjoins Succoth (cp Josh. 13 27); 
but this unique and obscure phrase is improbable. The boldest 
but also perhaps the most critical conjecture is that the psalmist 
wrote * I will mete out Cusham and Maacath’ (see 25.(2)). 

45 also recognises a place-name Succoth in т К. 2016 (ev 
coxxo0 [B], ev сокҳо [AL]. Both here and in v. 12 probably 
we should read слмрз-9у, ‘on their thrones’; see Cz. Bib. 

2. А station (n29) mentioned repeatedly in the Exodus 


narrative (Ex. 1237 [аокҳова ВЕ, сохоба. F*, coxo0 L] 13 20 
cox«0 [L] Nu. 335 7. coxo0 [В* v. 5). See Exopvs, i. § 10, 
GOSHEN, and Рітном, § 2. Неге, too, *Maacath' may 
originally have stood (sub judice 115 est). See WILDERNESS ОР 
WANDERINGS. TR G: 


SUCCOTH-BENOTH (M3 MSD; poxyyæwðBai- 
N€i8ei [B]. cokxoxOBeNiOei [A], -Banega [1.]), a 
Babylonian idol introduced into Palestine (2 К. 17 зо). 
As some crities think, a Hebraised form of Sarpanitum, 
consort of Marduk (on the name see Jastrow, RBH, 
121 [Germ. ed. 115], 449). So Rawlinson, Schrader, 
Hommel. Delitzsch (Par. 215) explains Sakkut-binutu 
(‘supreme judge of the world'?). But surely if the 
usual explanation of Am, 526 is eorrect we ean hardly 
doubt that it is a corruption of рухо mzp, Saecüth-Kewan 
(two names of Saturn combined; see CHIUN AND 
SICCUTH). 

There is, however, a better theory. Н is probably of the 
non-Israelite Negeb that the original narrative spoke as the 
country from which the new colonists of the cities of pase (sce 
Ѕнімкох) came. Among them were the men of S32—/e., 
Jerahmeel ; the idol they made was of m23, or rather ЛЭ, 


* Cushith,' a title of the so-called ‘Queen of Heaven’ (or, ‘of 
Jerahmeel'?) worshipped by the N. Arabians. See Crit. Bid. 


M31 possibly comes from m2) (‘3 written too soon). The men 


of Cuth, or rather Cush, made Nergal— ze., Jerahmeel (a name 
for the Jerahmeelite Baal); those of Hamath (Maacath) made 
Ashima—v.e., Ishmael; the Arvites (Arabians) made Nibhaz 
and Tartak (= Terah); the Sepharvites (Zarephathites) made 
Adrammelech and Anammelech (= Jerahmeel). TRIC 
SUD (coyà [BAQ]; sër [Syr.], sod), a Babylonian 
stream (canal) near which Jewish exiles are said to have 
been settled (Bar. 14). Cp Barucu [Book], $$ 1, 4. 
There must be some error in the text. Sinee Ваг. 11- 
38 probably had a Hebrew original, we may venture to 
assume a confusion between 4 and 5, and read either 
то, Sūr, Z.e., Sora, the seat of a famous Jewish academy 
(so first Boehart), or more probably nz, 'Shihor,’ the 


name of a wady in the Negeb, assuming that 523 in the 
souree from whieh the writer drew meant Jerahmeel, 
See SHIHOR. For a less probable view, see Wetzstein 
in Del. Jes: Sh 7ox J. T- R. C 


SUD (coya [B]), x Esd. 529 AV = Ezra 244, Sia. 


SUDIAS (coyàioy [BA]) т Еѕа. 5 26= Елга? 4о, 
HopDAVIAH 4. 

SUKKIIMS, RV SUKKIIM (D"2P ; tpwroAytal 
[BA] тро›гАоАүта! [cp Swete] coyyreim [L]; Zro- 
glodyte var. [Libyes scilicet] Trogodytm). In 2 Ch. 123 


Ps. 60384, where mag poy represents a twice written поро (see 
Ps), 
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the army of SHISHAK (4.v.) is described as consisting of 
soldiers *of Egypt, the Lubim (Ze. Libyans), the 
Sukkiim (веро), and the Ethiopians.’ By Sukkiim, 
evidently an African nation is meant ; and considering 
the position between Libya and Ethiopia, one under- 
stands why © and Vg. guess at the 77v9(/)odyte (the 
1 correctly wanting in B). This, however, is only a 
guess; no such name is known in antiquity. The 
Egyptian name for those nomadic tribes of Hamitic 
blood, living between Egypt and the Red Sea, was 4227, 
This seenis to have about the same meaning as the Greek 
name, viz., ‘inhabitants of rocks, cliff-dwellers.'! 
Gesenius's explanation, ‘dwellers in booths’ (322) is philo- 
logically and practically impossible. C. Niebuhr, OLZ 869, has 
observed that the name is almost the same as the пзп (tukkiy- 
yim), 1 К. 1022 2 Ch. 921, the supposed ‘peacocks’ (see 
Peacock) brought to Solomon, and conjectures that the word 
really means there ‘black slaves,’ correcting into swkkiyyim, as 
above. Assucha word or name remains unknown, W. M. Miiller 
шн, 2 269, to assume pror, ' grey-hounds ' (from Egyptian 
tsm), as the original reading in the African curiosities brought to 
Solomon, and thinks that the chronicler mistook this for a name 
of an African nation. ‘Thus C. Niebuhr's ohservation, which is 
undoubtedly correct as far as the similarity of both words in 
vocalisation, is just reversed. Of course, the last explanation 
rests on a somewhat bold assumption. W. M. M. 
SUN (wpe, DIN; on etym. see BDB). As to the 
gender of the sun, Semeš or the corresponding word is 
masculine in Heb. generally? Aram. and Ass. In 
Arabic it is feminine, but the heathen Arabs knew Sams 
as a sun-god (see further below). For sun-worship among 
the early Israelites there is little positive evidence, and that 
little (one would far rather think otherwise) threatens to 
disappear as the result of a searching criticism of the 
place-names Beth-shemesh, En-shemesh, Har-heres, 
Kir-heres, Timnath-heres, which it is possible are coni- 
paratively late corruptions of Beth-cusham, En-cusham, 
Har-ashhur, Kir-ashhur, Timnath-ashhur (see Crit. Bib. 
on I S. 612 Judg. 135, and other related passages). The 
ordinary view, of course, is that г, smeš, and от, 
héres, in the traditional forms of these names, prove that 
the places to which the names are taken to have be- 
longed were centres of the cultus of the sun-god. We 
must remember, however, that the solar character of the 
Baals has not been made ош (BAAL, $ 2 f. ; NATURE- 
wORSIIIP, $ 5), and (not to fall into repetitions) that it 
is in 5. Arabia that the worship of sun and moon was 
‘strikingly prevalent.’ On the other hand, Winckler 
has produced a considerable body of evidence (most of 
it, to be sure, is unsafe) from the early narratives, to 
show that solar and lunar mythology is represented in 
Hebrew legends, and holds that the god variously 
called Ramman, Hadad, and Yahu is not only the 
storm-god, but at the same time the god who, in the 
spring-tide, restores fruitfulness to the earth, and one 
of whose forms is the well-known Tammuz (G/ 278). 
In Gen. 4910, where Dillmann supposes the moon to 
be represented by Joseph's mother, Winckler holds 
that, since шг may be feminine (see Gen. 1517 ; and 
cp Ges. Thes., s.v. ge) and mv, yaredh, neither is nor 
can be feminine, the mother is the true representative 
of the sun, and we have here a sign of the intluence 
of a different form of mythology from the pure 
Babylonian—viz., the S. Arabian, in which the children 
of the moon-god are 'Athtar, who is masculine, and 
Sams, who is feminine. Winckler also (GZ 2 7o) thinks 
we may infer that in the early Hebrew myth (which 
was also the original Semitic as well as S. Arabian 
myth) Sams, the sun-deity, was the mother, 'Athtar 
the wife of the moon-god. Zimmern (А4 79, 365, 
1 [For a consideration of the question whether 2 Ch. 12212 
refers to Mizraim or Mizrim, and to Shishak or to Cushi, and 
how p"25 should be read, see SHISHAK, $ 3, and Crit. Bib.] 


2 Masculine in Ps. 104 19; feminine in Gen. 1517. In Sam. 
Pent. it is sometimes constructed with a feminine where MT 


hasa masculine. Vice 26752, in Jer.159 Kt. has ПХ2 where 
Kr. has N3 (of the sun). 
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369) gives a qualified support to Winckler's theories, 
but thinks that Egyptian influences on Hebrew cults 
may be presumed, in addition to Babylonian. If we 
throw back this influence far enough, the possibility of 
this may be granted. But, so far as the biblical evidence 
goes, it is surely Babylon (directly or indirectly) rather 
than Egypt which is indicated as the source of such 
influences. We must also desiderate a much keener 
and more methodical criticism of the Hebrew texts, 
especially of names and phrases bearing on cults and 
myths, than is yet habitual among biblical and агсһгео- 
logical scholars. For instance, is it safe to build either 
on the place-name Beth-shemesh, or on the personal 
names SAMSON and SHESHBAZZAR (gg.v.)? However 
this may be, the worship of the sun and moon and of 
the ‘host of heaven’ in general among the Israelites in 
the seventh and sixth centuries is not doubtful (see 
MooN, NATURE-WORSHIP, $ 5, STARS, 8 4, TAMMUZ). 

On the relation of Yahwé to the spring-sun god Marduk, see 
CREATION, § 8, and cp Zimmern XA 773), 369, 509; on other 
points, see CHARIOT, § 13, Horse, § 4, NATHAN-MELECH. 
See also Ecriese. For SuN-DiAL (15. 88 8) see Diar; for 
SuN-GATE (Јег. 192 AVmg.) see POTTERY, HamsirH, cp 
JERUSALEM, $ 24; for SUN IMAGES see MASSEBAH, $ 1, c. 

Ток. C: 

SUPH (5\0, тнс epy@pac [BAF], т. є. @aAaccHe 
[L]), the name of a locality, from which, Dillmann 
conjectures, the DTD! (yam spk; EV RED SEA 
[g.v.]) took its name, Dt. 1:17 (cp ©). The neigh- 
bouring names in the traditional text are as perplexing 
as Suph, and there is some reason to think that D, has, 
either by accident or under the influence of theorv, 
misread an earlier text which lay before him. 

то Uy may originally (cp ©, Nu. 21 14, ёфлоугсє = nz) have 
been n£933! 713, and the whole verse may have run, ‘These are 


the words which Moses spoke to all Israel in Arabia of Jerah- 
meel, in the wilderness [in Arabia], opposite Zarephath, between 
Paran and Peleth and Libnah and Misrim.' In Nu. 2114 the 


same name appears as Suphah (лезо). See VAHEB, and Crit. 
Bib. TR G: 

SUPPER (AeirrNoN), Mk. 621 ete. See MEALS, 
§ 2 (2), EUCHARIST. 


SUR (ec ҮР [Bab Natab сад]; T. [N*] EG [B*] ; 
Syr. 52ғуй), one of the coast-towns of Palestine which 
submitted to Holofernes (Judith 228). Fritzsche too 
boldly corrects to ‘Dora’ (Dor). 1f, however, OcINA 15 
Accho, this violates the geographical order of the places. 
Most probably Judith (like Tobit; see 'l'HISBE) was re- 
dacted from a narrative in which the scene of the events 
was mainly in the Negeb. The place-names easily 
adapted themselves to this view. ‘Sidon and Tyre,’ as 
often, represents “йур, ' Missur,' ‘Sur and Ocina’ (v.7. 
the Kenites), np ws, ' Missur and Kenaz.’ 

: TRK C 

SUR, GATE OF ("D WË’), 2 K. 116; cp 2 Ch. 
235. An unexplained riddle in a doubtful text. See 
Kittel, and Crit. Bib., also JERUSALEM, $ 24. 


SURETY (4/309), Gen. 439. See Law AND 
Justice, § 17, PLEDGE, 8 3, and TRADE AND COM- 
MERCE, $ 82 (e) 1 (4); cp EARNEST, DEPOSIT. 


SUSA (en coycoic [BNA'L8]) Esth. 113. See 
SHUSHAN. 


SUSANCHITES, RV SHUSHANCHITES (INDIENE, 


coycynayaioi [B], соусам. [AL]), one of the peoples 
represented among Osnappar's colonists (Ezra 49 t). 
Delitzsch (Par. 327; Calwer Bib. Гел.) 876), following 
Lenormant, compares Shushinak, the name of the capital and 
of the chief god of Susiana on the native Elamite inscriptions. 
If, however, the present writer's theory that Ezra-Nehemiah has 
been recast, on the basis of a mistaken historical theory, by a 
Jewish editor, be accepted, ‘Shushan’ will (cp mo'o in Is. 66 20) 
have arisen cut of Cushan (cp Соѕн, 2)and ‘ Susankayé’ (Ezra 4 9) 
out of Cushānāyē ‘Cushanites.’ See SuusHAN, and on ‘ Os- 
nappar’ see Crit. Bib. TARAG: 


1 Perhaps written ‘my. 
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SUSANNA (coycanna, £e. ПІС, lily,’ $ 69). 


т. The pious and beautiful wife of Joakim, in one of the 
apocryphal additions to Daniel. See Danie (Book), $ 5. 

2. One of the women who ministered to Jesus (Lk. 8 3). 

SUSI (DD; covc[e]i [BAFL]), a Manassite, father 
of Gaddi, Nu. 13 11(12) (col. 2919, n. 6). 


SWADDLE, SWADDLINGBAND. The verb(5nn, 
héthal, in Pu. and, Hoph.) is found in Ezek. 164; the 
noun Adthullih (MSDN), in Job 389, figuratively of the 
dark cloud enveloping the cireumainbient ocean. 

The mortal speaker іп Wisd. 7 3 / says, ‘Ll also when 1 was 
born, drew in the соттоп air, and fell upon the kindred carth, 
uttering, like all, for my first voice, the selfsame wail. In 
swaddling clothes was 1 nursed and in [watchful] cares (£v omap- 
yávois диєтрафуи каї év ópovríaw).' See also Lk. 27 12 (ёттар- 
yávocev, éamrapyarvouévov) Cp RottER; Faminv, § 10; 
MEDICINE, $ т. In Lam. 222 the verb is p55, //fPaA, more 
probably ‘dandled’: so RV. See Span. 

SWALLOW. т. 14, dérór: Ps. 843 [4], Prov. 
232+; rpvyóv in Ps., строубоѓ in Prov. See below. 

2. DID, 505, 15.3314 Jer.87,f Kt; DO Kr; xedcdavl; 
correctly rendered in RV; AV wrongly Crane (g.v, for 
explanation of error). 

Canon Tristram considers that dérdr is rightly inter- 
preted swallow or martin, whilst the identity of s7s? 
with the swallow or swift has been satisfactorily proved 
by Bochart 2: то (cp Lagarde in GG.V 1888, p. 6 f.), 
and receives interesting confirmation from the fact that 
Tristram heard this name given to the swift (Cypselus 
apus, 1.) by the present inhabitants of Palestine 
(20781082 N: 

Although zoologists place the Hirundinidze (swallows 
and martins) some distance from the Cypselidee (swifts), 
swallows and swifts are very frequently mistaken for 
each other, and it seems improbable that the ancient 
Jewish writers distinguished between them. 

‘There are three species of swallow, Z/r:2:do, now found in 
Palestine. (1) The common swallow, /Z. rustica, which, like 
its congener (2) ZZ. rufula, returns from its winter quarters 
towards the end of March, whilst (3) ZZ. savignii, the oriental 
swallow, winters in the Holy Land. Four species of martin 
and three species of swift are known in Palestine, one of them 
being the common swift, Cypselus apus, referred to above. 

The swifts fly, like the swallows, with great rapidity, 
and their return from the S. in the early spring is a 
most striking event (Jer. 87). It usually oceurs at the 
beginning of April. ‘Clouds pass in long streams to 
the north, but still leave prodigious numbers behind.’ 

They return to their winter quarters in November. 
It is thought that the reiterated complaining ery of the 
swift is referred to by the prophet (Is. 3814) rather than 
the more musical and less frequent note of the swallow 
(see further Che. ad Zo. ). 

Both swifts and swallows frequent towns and villages, The 
swallows build their nests of mud (Ps. 54 3). The swift usually 
builds its nest of straws, feathers, ete., cemented together by 
saliva; it uses such materials as it can obtain without recourse 


to the ground, as with its long wings and short legs it experiences 
difficulty in rising from the earth. 


E. (muy, ‘dgtr: 15.3814 Јег. 871), rendered іп RV Crane 
(4.2.). A. E. $. —N. M. 

[It seems probable that "ыу should also be substituted 
for MT's xw in Job76. ‘My days are swifter than 
a crane’ will be instinet with pathetie foree to those who 


remeniber travellers' descriptions of the migration of the 
crane. See Crit. Bid. mb eR] 


SWAN (ntn, tiniémeth, Lev. 1118[Troppypiwn 
[BFL] -pæn [A]], Dt. 1416 [((ehBic BAFL]. 


Two species of swan, Cygnus musicus (C. ferus) the 
Whooper or Wild Swan, and C. olor (C. mansuetus), have 
been found in Palestine; but they appear to be eomparatively 
rare, and scholars do not now defend AV. 


Following © in Dt., Tristram identifies tintémeth 


| 1 xeMBov represents both pg and чуу in Is., in Jer. ҳей 
аурой = ро or ро. «Aq. {ттос̧ in 15. 3814; Sym. дембе» іп 
Is. 88 14, rérri£ in Jer. 87; Theod. ats in Is. 38 14. 

2 This form, which is the Kre in Jer. 87, is also supported by 
Tr: E 15. 8814 and is the name which Tristram heard (see 
above). 
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with the sacred ibis (bis æthiopica ; but see HERON), 
or with the purple gallinule (Porphyrio cæruleus) allied 
to the moor-hen. See, however, OWL. 

The same Hebrew word is found in Lev. 11 3o in the list of 
unclean quadrupeds, where AV has Моге (g.zv., 2), RV Cnam- 
ELEON. See LIZARD, 6. ALERTS: 


SWEARING (4/0200, Gen. 2123, etc. ; OMNYEIN, 
Mt. 534, cte). See OATH. 


SWEAT, BLOODY. Of the passage in Lk. 22 44 
(the agony in the garden), ‘and his sweat became as it 
were great drops of blood falling down upon the ground’ 
(kai éyévero ò lipws атой woel ӨрӧџВог aiuaros kara- 
Baivovros ёті тӯр уђу), three interpretations are current : 
(a) that a literal (and preternatural!) exudation of 
blood is intended ; (^) that the sweat-drops resembled 
blood-drops in colour, size, abundance, or the like; (с) 
that the expression is to be taken rhetorically, somewhat 
as the modern ‘tears of blood.’ 

It is to be observed that vv. 43 7 are absent from 
many MSS (see the discussion in 1/7264 f). Itisa 
question whether they were suppressed by the ‘ orthodox’ 
(др#ддо$о бё афєіћарто тё puróv, Epiphanius, Axcorat. 
31), or whether they are to be regarded as a later in- 
sertion, explicable perhaps on some such principle as 
that suggested above in eol. 1808, middle. Among the 
most recent commentators Holtzmann accepts them as 
genuine, whilst B. Weiss rejects them. There is a 
recent discussion of the subjeet by Harnack (SBA W, 
1901, 251-255), who holds it to be certain that BN. 
give an intentionally shortened text, and places the 
excision perhaps in the beginning of the second century, 
but perhaps also many decades later. His arguments 
are four: (т) Every feature in the disputed passage 
which can be compared with certainly genuine Lucan 
passages bears the Lucan stamp. (2) There is no 
direet evidenee that the words were wanting in the 
MSS. before зоо, whilst Justin, Tatian, and Irenzeus 
attest them for the first half of the second century. (3) 
In two important points the passage could not fail to 
offend the orthodox: (a) the statement that an angel 
strengthened Jesus: we remember how earnest was 
the struggle in the earliest times for the super-angclic 
dignity of Jesus; (2) the dywvria with its consequences 
was produced not by external attacks but by a terrible 
inward struggle (this goes beyond Heb. 57). (4) We 
eannot, it is true, give a full answer to the question 
whenee the fourth evangelist drew his inaterial; but it 
is elear that in the narrative of the Passion and the 
Resurrection he had no other source than the Synoptics. 
Now is it not highly probable, asks Harnack, that 
Jn. 1227 f. is the Johannine transformation of Lk. 
29433: Ср CROSS, 5 5. 

SWEET CANE (mD), 
REED, 16. 

SWEET ODOURS. 


1614, etc. See SPICE, 1; cp BALSAM. 2. 
Lev.96 31, etc. Cp SACRIFICE, § 36. 


SWEET SPICES (D'"22), Ex. 3034. See SPICE, 2. 


SWINE (70; ep Ass. fumsiru ;? үс; хорос, Lk. 
832 f. 15 157. ete.). Apart from the prohibition of eating 
ME swine's flesh (Dt. 148, cp Lev. 117) there 

L (ра is probably no pre-exilic reference to 
references. this animal in the OT. The fine 
proverb comparing a 'fair woman without discretion ' 


15. 4324 Jer. 6 20. See 


(1) DOG'I, éapiim, 2 Ch. 
Cmm, shohim, 


1 According to Professor Macalister (Hastings, 25833302): 
‘There are no modern trustworthy cases of genuine bloody 
sweat ; and although in some older writings comparable instances 
are quoted, none of them are properly authenticated.’ 

2 Humsirw and piazu are two animals which belong to the 
class represented ideographically by $44 (.¢., swine) They 
lived in reedy, marshy districts. Whether Лики is quite 
the same as the Arabic A/zzir is uncertain; bul the affinity 
must be great (Jensen, Z4 1309). The Aramaic Aziz is, like 
the Arabic form, derived from Babylonian; cp references in 
Muss-Arnolt, s.v. Jnensiru. ‘Narrow-eyed' (BDB) is not a 
satisfactory explanation. 
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to ʻa jewel of gold in a swine's snout’ (Prov. 1122) 
may already presuppose the proximity of Gentiles who 
kept swine. This is certainly the case with the two 
most familiar NT references to swine—viz., ‘he sent hiin 
into his fields to feed swine’ (Lk. 15 15), and ‘neither 
cast ye your pearls before the swine’ (Mt.76). But 
we can go deeper into the meaning than this. It is 
difficult not to think that, at any rate in its present form, 
the crowning error of the ‘ prodigal son’ consisted in 
his becoming paganised! (an ever present danger of 
Jews in the Roman period); ‘the swine,’ as well 
as ‘the dogs’ (note the article) in Jesus’ warning, 
are Gentiles of the class described so often in the OT 
as ‘the wicked’ (contrast Is. 4242). Such passages are 
intelligible only at the period when both Judaism and 
the young religion of Christ were confronted by an alien 
religious system in the very midst of the sacred land. 
No more striking exhibition of this perpetual contrast 
can well be imagined than that in the narrative of the 
demoniacs of Gerasa (see GERASA). This place was 
(like Gadara) in the heathen territory of Peraea, where 
a 'herd of many swine' (Mt. 83o Lk. 832)—we need 
not lay stress on the too definite detail in Mk. 5 13? 
(*about two thousand ')—was a familiar sight. 

It is probable that the story of the Gerasene 
demoniac or demoniacs has not reached us in its 
earliest form, and that the departure of the 'legion' 
of demons into the half-legion of swine is a secondary 
element.? If so, we gain a fresh illustration of the 
Jewish way of regarding heathenism as a ‘swinish’ 
error (see Weizsücker's weighty remarks, Apost. Age, 
265) The author of 2 Peter regards the immoral 
heresy of his day as just such another (2 Pet. 222,* 
where EV ‘sow,’ ds). 

There are three references to swine in © which are not found 
in MT. Probably, however, they are due to corruption of the 
text. See 2 5.178 (where (55 appears to insert as 9s rpaxeta 
ev medi; but sce Klo. ad doc.) апат K.20 102238 (where the 
[ai] ves of DAL and В.А respectively has evidently sprung out of 
KUves). 

The swine occupied a highly honourable place as a 
sacrificial animal in Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy, but 
de was neither sacrificed nor eaten by the 
. À sacred A сы Е | 

imal Jews. I heir feeling of repugnance was 
animal. pot shared by the Assyrians, who relished 
swine's flesh ; $ though the hog, which was only half- 
tamed, was not included among their ordinary domestic 
animals.’ In Egypt the pig was unpopular, if not 
tabooed.8 Swine were certainly kept, but only in 
certain localities —e.7., in the district of el-Kab (the 
city of Eileithyia}. Among the live stock belonging to 
Renni, whose tomb is at el-Kab, 300 swine are 
mentioned. As Renni (13th dynasty) was a prophet of 
the goddess at el-Kab (perhaps to be identified with 
Seléné ; cp Herod. 247), it is probable that he had to 
provide swine for sacrifice; for swine, as Herodotus 
states, were sacrificed to Seléné and Dionysus (Osiris). 
The drove of swine depicted in the tomb of Paheri 
(18th dynasty) at the same place may be for agricultural 


1 The parable is even ека у accurate. That Jews were 
sometimes tempted to keep swine is proved for the time of John 
Hyrcanus by a prohibition quoted by Grotius in his comment 
on Mt. 8 32. 

2 Keim's statement (Jesu von Naz. 2457) is correct; ‘the 
report of Matthew is by far the simplest, the most original.’ 
Cp Badham, 5. Mark's Indebtedness, 42 f. 

3 Nestle (PAilologica Sacra, 21) suggests that the story may 
have arisen as a popular explanation of a place-name such as 
Ras el-hinzir, ‘swine’s head’ (or ' promontory '), or Tell abu-l- 
hinzir, ‘hill of the father of swine.’ 

3 In this passage the reference to the wallowing of the swine 
appears to have sprung from a misreading of a well-known 
proverb (Prov. 26 11). 

5 Cp Frazer, Pausanias, 4 137 ff- 

6 On certain days it was expressly forbidden to eat it (Jastrow, 
Relig. Bab. Ass. 381). Was it sacred to Bel at Nippur? See 
Peters, Nippur, 9131. 

7 Maspero, Dawn af Civ. 560. The illustration given by 
Maspero represents a sow and her litter in the reeds of the 
marshes. 

8 Erman, Egypt, 441. 
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purposes. Elsewhere swine came to be regarded as 
embodiments of Set and Typhon, and were loathed 
accordingly. To the Syrians and Phoenicians, however, 
the swine was sacrosanct and its flesh prohibited (cp 
Lucian, Dea Syr. 54). Antiphanes states that it was 
sacred to Aphrodite or Astarte (Athen. 349). 

Probably it is from the European boar (Sus scrofa) 
that the domesticated swine of Palestine is derived, 
though this is still to some extent a matter of conjecture. 
Swine are very uncommon in Palestine, and there may 
have been the same scarcity in Jewish territory in ancient 
times on account of the repugnance of the Jews to this 
animal. ‘This repugnance (which is shared by Moham- 
medans) is not to be explained on mere sanitary grounds 
(cp Plut. De 7s. e? Oszr. 8). It is but the reverse side 
of that earlier veneration for the swine as sacrosanct,) 
which also accounts for the original taboo upon swine's 
flesh ; and the legend of the death of ADONIS may be a 
primitive (Phoenician) explanation of this change of 
feeling. There is indeed some evidence among the 
Jews of a survival of the ancient feeling in certain 
quarters. As Robertson Smith has pointed out,? the 
strange statements in 15. 654 (cp 6617) and 663 are 
most easily explicable if the flesh of swine was partaken 
of in secret sacrificial meals. 


The correctness of this view is by no means bound up with 
his view of the date of Is. 65 /, which later criticism regards as 
belonging to the time of Nehemiah, and referring to certain 
unorthodox rites practised by some at least of the Jews and 
by the Samaritans, or the N. Arabians (Che.), and denounced by 
the adherents of a legal orthodoxy. It has also been made at 
any rate plausible by Robertson Smith that the swine, the dog, 
and the mouse (see Doc, Movsr) were the totems of the Jewish 
families which took part in the mysteries described in those 
strange prophecies.3 

The Волк in Hebrew bears the same name as the 
swine. The Talmud for clearness uses the phrase 

Ref "zs vin (cp o», ‘the open country,’ 

e Ü Pee Job394); a psalmist (Ps. 8013 [14] ods 

* [BA] 2 [X ART]) once speaks of ‘ the 
boar from the jungle'* (ayt, EV ‘out of the wood’). 


This is in fact the more descriptive phrase. Н is.in the 
'jungle' of the Jordan, from Jericho to the Sea of 
Galilee, that the wild boar specially dwells, though he 
is also to be found in the lowlands of 5. Philistia and 
Beersheba and on the slopes of Hermon. ‘<A party of 
wild boars,’ says Tristram (NHB 54), ‘will uproot a 
whole field in a single night.’ The Assyrian storm-god 
in his fury is likened to a wild boar (umsiru);, not 
unnaturally we may interpet Ps. 8013 [14] of the havoc 
wrought in Palestine by the armies of Artaxerxes Ochus. 
Similarly in 4 Esd.1530 the CARMANIANS [g.z.] are 
compared to ‘the wild boars of the forest’ (in one of 
the late additions to 4 Esd.); and in Enoch 8972 the 
Samaritans who attempted to prevent the rebuilding of 
the Jewish temple are symbolised by wild boars. 
AREAS ЗА == DOG. 


SWORD (277, ##Уеб ; mayatpa, ромфата, 21фос). 
In Ecclus. 462 fpou$aia (EV ‘sword)’ represents 
kidon, үтә. See JAVELIN, 1, 5. In Job2025, амар, 
pj lit. ‘lightning,’ is poetically used for ‘sword’ or 
‘blade’ (cp Dt. 3241). 


1 The theory of the primitive sanctity of the swine is unassail- 
able (cp FisH, $$ о Ж).  Callistratus's explanation of this 
sanctity (Plut. Sympos.4 5) may be absurd; but the fact 
remains. Cp Frazer's important remarks in his Pausanias, 
4138; and see CLEAN AND UNCLEAN, $ 8; Foon, § 16, and 
JOR, 1902, p. 422. _. СИМО 

2 Kinship, 307 ff.; RS() 343, 357, 368. (Other illustrations 
of the subject of this article will also he found in A.$(9).) 

3 [See SHAPHAN, SANBALLAT, ZERUBBABEL, and especially 
Crit. Bib., where the evidence relative to the captivity of the 
people of Judah and their subseqnent relations to their oppressors 
is considered, and Is. 65 4 663 17 are restored to what the present 
writer takes to be their original form. He would E 
come to other results, as the new considerations compel him to 
abandon the brilliant and plausible theory adopted from W. К. 
Smith in Zzf». Is. 366 f. —T. к. C.] 

4 On the reading see HiPPOPOTAMUS. 
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Other words doubtfully or wrongly rendered ‘sword’ 
аге: 

1. slah, nog, Jocl28; RV ‘weapons’ (EV's usual rendering). 
‘Dart’ would be better (дус, to send, shoot) So in Neh. 
417 [11], and elsewhere, ‘weapon’ should be ‘dart’ (BNA BoAG). 

2. mchkéirdh, mao, Gen. 49 st. So AVmi, RV. The mean- 
ing is suitable; hut the sense has no philological justification 
(sce Spurrell’s note). See SHECHEM. 

3. résah, ASI, Ps. 4210 [11]; Ø karaðàdoar (-0Aào6a« [NC-2]) ; 
AVing., ‘Or, killing’; RVmg., ‘Or, crushing.’ Baethgen agrees 
with RV, comparing 623 4]. See Che. 25.2), We. SBOT, on 
the text of both passages. 


The Zéreh or sword (the sheath of which was called 
ayn, A ar, or ру, nádán) was suspended from the girdle 
(Gen. 4822 1 S. 17 39 25 13 2 S. 208), probably on the left 
thigh (ep Judg.3:6, with Moore's note), as was also 
usual with the Assyrians (see Layard, quoted below) 
and the Greeks. ‘Though so frequently mentioned in 
the OT, we need not infer that it was in very common 
use; the sword cannot have been so easy to make as 
the arrow (see WEAPONS, § 2) or SPEAR. Nor must 
we suppose that an instrument of the same size and shape 
is always intended by делер; the same word may have 
denoted the most primitive form of sword, as well as 
the later knife-like weapons (cp Josh. 52 and see KNIFE, 
2), including scimitars and the longer poniards. 

‘Taking a wider survey of the evolution of the sword, 
we notice that the earliest form of this weapon was of 
wood ; the antelope's horn, merely sharpened, which is 
still used in every part ot the East where the material 
can be procured, may also, as a writer in Kitto suggests 
(Bibl Cycl), have served the same purpose. The 
Egyptian soldiers of the first Theban Empire were 
armed in some cases with wooden swords (Maspero, 
Dawn of Civilisation, 452), and swords of heavy wood 
are said to be still used in Nubia; in Mexico and 
Yucatan the wooden sword was provided with a flint 
edge, and 'the destructive powers of this formidable 
weapon are frequently dwelt upon by the early Spaniards’ 
(Wilson, Prehistoric Man, ligo) Later, bronze and 
iron were used. 

The sword, however, would not appear to have been 
a favourite weapon in ancient times. Where it is 
found, it seems to be carried as a rule as an additional 
security. The Chald:ean soldiers, whose equipment 
was of the rudest kind, though they seem to have used 
the dagger, did not apparently carry a sword (see 
Maspero, Dawn of Civ. 722) According to Erman 
(Life in Anc. Egypt, 516), the swords (4urpu) imported 
into Egypt in the eighteenth dynasty came from Syria. 
Wilkinson (Avec. Egypt, lof.) gives the following 
description of the Egyptian sword : 

* The Egyptian sword was straight and short, from two-and- 
a-half to three feet in length, having apparently a double edge, 
and tapering to a sharp point; and Herodotus compares the 
sword of Cilicia to that of Egypt. It was used for cut and 
thrust: but on some occasions they held it downwards, and 
stabbed as with a dagger. The handle was plain, hollowed in 
the centre, and gradually increasing in thickness at either 
extremity' (cp the picture of the storming of Dapuru, the 
fortress of the Heta, by Rameses II., reproduced above, col. 
1223). 

This is very like the sword of the bronze age as we 
find it elsewhere (cp the bronze swords given in Evans, 
The Ancient Bronze of Great Britain, 273-300 ; Wilson, 
Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, 1352). like other 
bronze swords it is without cross-piece! or handguards ; 
and like these, in spite of what Wilkinson says, it was 
perhaps ‘intended for stabbing and thrusting rather 
than for cutting’ (Lubbock, Prehistorie Times'®), 30).? 
The swords of the Mediterranean pirates seem to have 
been of the same kind (Wilkinson, 246; ep WMM, 


1 Cp the earlier broadsword of the ante-Norman period ; see 
Evans, Ancient Armour and Weapons in Europe, 131 ff. 

2 ©The handles of the bronze swords are very short, and could 
not have been held comfortably by hands as large as ours, a 
characteristic much relied ou оу those who attribute the intro- 
duction of bronze into Europe to a people of Asiatic origin’ 
(Lubbock, of. cit.) 
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Аз. и. Eur. 375); and we meet with it again on the 
silver patera found by Gen. di Cesnola (Cyprus, 
pl xix., opp. p. 276) at Curium.! For cutting, a 
curved sword, like a sickle, was often used. In the 
nineteenth dynasty the Pharaoh himself is represented 
as fighting. ‘He even takes part in the hand-to-hand 
fight, and his dagger and sickle-shaped sword are close 
at hand’ (Erman, Azc. Egypt, 527).* The Assyrians, 
whose martial equipment was remarkable, used swords 
of various kinds and sizes. The spearman, besides his 
spear and shield, often carried a short sword in his belt 
(Maspero, Ancient Egypt and Assyria, 321) But 
Assyrian soldiers also used long swords; ‘the swords 
were worn on the left side, and suspended by belts 
passing over the shoulders, or round the middle’ 
(Layard, Nineveh and its Remains, 2342) ; some of the 
swords have quite a modern appearance (see Ball, Light 
from the East, 199). That amongst the Israelites the 
sword was sometimes slung in the same way seems to 
be shown by such passages as 1 5.1739 2 5.208 1 К. 
20:1. Both sword and sheath amongst the Egyptians. 
and Assyrians were often highly ornamented (see 
Wilkinson, Алс. Egypt, 1210, Layard, .Vineveh and its 
Remains, 2298; cp also the poniards found in the 
coflin of 'Ah-hotep, as shown in Maspero, Ægyptian 
Archeology, 318 f., Struggle of the Nations, 97). 
Amongst the metal objects found by Bliss (4 Mound 
of Many Cities, 105) were spear-heads, lance- points, 
and knives, but apparently no swords. On p. 106, 
however, he gives what he describes as 'a large knife, 
which fitted on to a wooden handle, as a few slivers of 
wood still clinging to the end show.’ Perhaps this was 
rather a poniard. Schliemann in his Mycenaean explora- 
tions (Mycene, 283) found swords the length of which 
‘seems in a great many cases to have exceeded three 
feet. . .; they are in general not broader than our 
rapiers.' But, strange to say, he found no swords on 
the supposed site of Troy (see ///os, 483). At Hissarlik 
‘weapons of copper and bronze occur frequently — lance- 
heads, daggers, arrow-heads, knives, if we may designate 
these as weapons—but no swords' (Preface by Prof. 
Virchow, xii) The reputed sword of Goliath was 
preserved as a sacred object in a sanctuary (1 S. 218 /\. 
There are Babylonian parallels (see GOLIATH, 8 3), and 
Lubbock (Origin of Civilisation”), 323) points out that 
to some’ peoples the sword itself has been an object of 
veneration and even of worship. М. А.С. 


SYCAMINE TREE (сүклмімос, Lk. 1761) is, as 
al agree, the mulberry, that being the invariable 
meaning of the Greek word (Cels. 1288 f). 


Both the black and the white mulberry (Morus nigra L. and 
ЛТ. alba L.)are at this day commonly cultivated in Palestine. 


The Greek name is probably derived from Heb. ‘2р0, піт, 
though this denotes a different tree—the sycomore or fig-mul- 


berry. The Mishnic name for the mulberry is ma. ' Mulberry 
trees’ as a rendering for C'N22 is a mere guess. Ср MUL- 
BERRY TREES. N. M. 


SYCHAR (cyyap [Ti. WH], mentioned in the 
account of the conversation of Jesus with a Samaritan 
woman (Ја. 45). It was a 'city of Samaria,’ and it 
was ‘near the piece of ground (xwpiov) which Jacob 
gave to his son Joseph.’ * Jacob's fountain’ (тут) was 
there, by which we are told that Jesus sat, ‘wearied 
with his journey.’ From the expression ‘a city. . 
called Sychar' (cp 1154, ‘a city called Ephraim’) we 
may plausibly assume that the place referred to was 
not very well known. Оп the other hand, it is not 
impossible that the redactor of the Gospel may have 
misread the manuscript which lay before him, and that, 
not knowing any places called Sychar and Ephraim, he 

1 The weapons of Cyprus were greatly prized; ‘Alexander 
had a Cyprus sword given him by the king of Citium, and 
praised for its lightness and good quality ' (p. 10). 

2 Cp the curved sabre of Каттар (Adad)-Nirari I.; Maspero, 
Struggle of the Nations, 607; Ball, Light from the Fast, 133. 


The Etruscans also used the curved sword ; Dennis, The Cities 
and Cemeteries of Etruria, 1201 2 442. 
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may have modified the phraseology so as to suit these 
apparently obscure places.! Naturally there has been 
much debate as to this 'eity called Sychar,' otherwise 
unmentioned ; and the theory which has the first claim 
to be considered is that which identifies * Sychar' with 
ouxew (Sychem)—.e., the ehief city of the Samaritans, 
Shechem. 

From the time of Eusebius, no doubt has been 
entertained as to the identity of * Jacob's fountain.’ It 
is called later in the gospel narrative a 
well (фрёар= ya, 2227), and this double 
title is, in fact, applicable to the vener- 
‘ible ‘Jacob's Well’ of our day, if the various reports of 
travellers are correct. It is no doubt rain-water that 
produces the softness claimed for the water of ' Jacob's 
Well'; but it may nevertheless also be true that, as 
Conder says, the well fills by infiltration.? Few of the 
sacred sites in Palestine thrill one so much as this, because 
of the beauty of the narrative with which it is connected, 
and because of the unquestioning and universal accept- 
ance of the early tradition. Jacob’s Well is situated 
14m. E. of Nablus, ттоо yards from the traditional 
tomb of Joseph (Josh. 2432). It is beneath one of the 
ruined arches of the church which Jerome, as we shall 
see (8 2), speaks of, and is reached by a few rude steps, 
being some feet below the surface. The situation is 
very appropriate, if the well was designed for the use of 
the workers in the grain-fields of el-Mahna ;? for it is at 
the point where the Vale of Nàblus merges into the 
plain of el-Mabna. The reputation of its water for 
sanctity and for healthfulness might conceivably have 
led a woman to go there from Shechem (if Sychar — 
Shechem) to draw water, although the well was ‘deep.’ 
A doubt may, indeed, arise as to whether the city of 
Shechem could have been described by the narrator as 
‘near the piece of land which Jacob gave to Joseph,’ if 
this piece of land enclosed the present ‘Jacob's Well’ 
and ‘Joseph’s Tomb.’ It would seem, however, that a 
writer who had the statement of Gen. 3318-20 in his 
mind would almost inevitably speak of the ‘ piece of 
land’ as near Shechem ; for the writer of that passage 
(we assume the text to be correct) certainly suggests 
that Shechem and Jacob's purchased estate were near 
together. If, therefore, our present ‘Jacob's Well’ was 
already known by that name in the time of the evangel- 
ist (or the writer on whom the evangelist relies) there is 
no difficulty in the statement that Sychar (if Sychar = 
Shechem) was near Jacob's possession. Nor can we, 
in accordance with the tenor of the narrative, venture 
to place ‘the city’ very near Jacob's Well, for Jesus’ 
disciples, who had gone away into the city to buy food, 
returned (Jn. 4827) only after Jesus had had a conversa- 
tion with the woman, which we cannot well suppose to 
have been a short one. 

If ‘Sychar’ were the only somewhat improbable 
place-name in the Fourth Gospel, it might perhaps be 
rash to question the accuracy of the reading; but 
JEnon, Salim, Ephraim all warn us to caution in the 
treatment of * Sychar.' Jerome long ago ascribed the 
reading to the error of a copyist, nor has modern 
criticism disproved the possibility of his hypothesis. 4 
It is, however, in the document used by the redactor 
of our Gospel, not in the Gospel itself, that we may 


1. Sychar = 
Shechem. 


1 It is remarkable, however, that in Gen. 38 18, as the text 
stands, the well-known Shechem is described in a way which 
would rather befit an obscure place like ‘Sychar’ (on the 
assumption that ‘Sychar’ is right). 

2Cp G. A. Smith, ZG 374; and papers on the water of 
Jacob's Well, PEFQ, 1897, pp. 67, 149, 196. ‘The source of 
supply to the well has not been mel ascertained, hut it is, 
doubtless, greatly due to percolation and rainfall,’ Barclay, 68. 

3 Trumbull, PEFOQ, 1897, p. 149. 

4 ‘Transient Sichem, non ut plerique errantes legunt Sichar, 
quae nunc Neapolis appellatur’ (Ep. 86) ‘Hebraice Sichem 
dicitur, ut Johannes quoque Evangelista testatur; licet vitiose, 
ut Sichar legatur, error inolevit’ (Quest, in Gen. cap. 48, no. 22). 
‘Sichar conclusio sive ramus. Conrupte autem pro Sichem . . . 
ut Sichar legeretur, usus optinuit’ (OS 66 20). 
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suppose the corruption to have arisen. The text may 
have become indistinct, and the redactor may have 
misread ‘Sychar’ for ‘Sychem.’ 

To suppose that the narrator, being an allegorist, deliberately 
changed ‘Sichem’ into ‘Sychar’ in order to suggest that the 
Samaritan religion was a ‘lie’ (PY, е»; cp Hab. 218), or that 
the Samaritans were ‘drunkards’ (sthAérine, cp 15. 28 1), is rash 
in the extreme. The latter suggestion (Relanc) is absurdly 
inappropriate, for 15. 281 relates to the nobles of ancient 
Samaria, and has nothing to do with Shechem. (Cp, however, 
GOSPELS, $ 54 y.) | 

The above, however, is not the only solution of the 
problem of Sychar. By а curious coincidence it 
happens (a) that early Christian travellers 


2. Sychar in Palestine speak of a Sichar distinct from 


P cu Sichem, (7) that the Talmud several times 
BE speaks of a Suchar, and (c) that at the 


present day the name 'Askar is found in the 
neighbourhood of Jacob's Well. 

(a) As to the early travellers’ notices, it is almost enough 
to refer to С. А. Smith's compact and lucid summary. 
Every one who either has, or desires to have, an intelligent 
delight in biblical geography knows this writer's //istortcal 
Geography, and may therefore be aware that the Bordeaux 
Pilgrim (about 333 A.D.) speaks of a Sychar, about 1 R. m. from 
Shechem. ‘The pilgrim also says that the monument of Joseph 
was at the place called Sichem, by Neapolis at the foot of Mt. 
Gerizim. The abbot Daniel (1106-1107) speaks of ‘the hamlet 
of Jacob called Sichar. Jacob’s Well is there. Near this place, 
not half a verst away, is the town of Samaria . . . at present 
called Neapolis. Fetellus (1130) says, ‘A mile from Sichem is 
the town of Sychar; in it is the fountain of Jacob, which, 
however, is a well.’ John of Würzburg (1160-1170) says, 
‘Sichem is to-day called Neapolis. Sichar is E. of Sichem.’ 
Qnaresmius (about 1630) gives the report of Brocardus (1283) 
that ‘to the left(N.) of Jacob's Well” he saw ‘a certain large 
city deserted and in ruins, believed to have been that ancient 
Sichem'; the natives told him that they now call the place 
Istar.1 

In addition to other notices we may add the Itinerary 
of Jerusalem (333 A.D.), which places Sychar at the 
distance of mille passus from Neapolis, and the follow- 
ing testimony of Eusebius (OS 297 26): ‘Sychar, before 
Neapolis, near the piece of ground, ete., where Christ 
according to John discoursed with the Samaritan woman 
by the fountain ; it is shown to this day,' to his trans- 
lation of which Jerome adds (OS 154 31) in lieu of the 
closing words, 'where now a church has been con- 
structed.'? The latter statement, it may be said in 
passing, throws back considerably the date of the 
belief in the traditional Jacob's Well. 1t should also 
be noticed that Eusebius in the same work writes thus 
of Sychem or Shechem: ‘The place is shown in the 
suburbs of Neapolis, where, too, the Tomb of Joseph 
is shown’ (OS 290 56), with which compare this state- 
ment of Eusebius on BdáAavos Nixluwv (the Oak of 
Shechem =the present hamlet of Balata): * 11 is shown 
in the suburbs of Neapolis at the Tomb of Joscph' 
(OS 23769). Now if the Tomb of Joseph was in the 
suburbs of Neapolis, surely the Well of Joseph must 
have been there too. Both Tomb and Well were 
certainly placed in the traditional ‘piece of land’ 
purchased by Jacob, ‘before Shechem.' It may be 
added that there is abundant evidence in the texts of 
early and medizeval pilgrims for identifying Sychar and 
Sychem (see Z/G 373, n. т). 

(2) It was long ago pointed out by Lightfoot (t 1675) that the 
Talmud mentions a place called Suchar (332, Nano) ог Sichar 
(xo, R&^z'D) and a fountain of Suchar (ano ГУ), and a plain 
of En Suchar (3315 ry nyp2. It was from En Suchar (fountain 
of S.) or the plain of En Suchar that the Passover sheaf and the 
two Pentecostal loaves were brought to Jerusalem during the 
war of Aristobulus II. against Hyrcanus II. (Adhd Дарота, 
826; Ménahoth, 646). The other references (Баба més? d, 42a 
[P?sá Aim, 316] and 83a; Nidda, зба; Шияп, 186) relate to a 
time when the Samaritan population had no doubt given place 


1 HG 369F ‘Askar must be meant. Cpa similar uncertainty 
about the pronunciation of another Palestinian name (LACHISH). 

2 Cp Jerome, ЕД. 86, ‘Et ex latere montis Garizim exstructam 
circum puteum Jacob intravit ecclesiam.’ The church built over 
the well was visited by Antoninus Martyr near the end of the 
sixth century, and again in the seventh century by Arculphus, 
and in the eighth by Willibald. The ruins of the church have 
doubtless raised the bottom of the well. 
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to a Jewish.! That at che time referred to by the evangelist a 
Samaritan population occupied Sychar is explained by the fact 
that under Herod the Great, Archelaus, and the Roman pro- 
curators, the Samaritans were able to recover from the fearful 
blow dealt to them by the vindictive John Hyrcanus, 

It is difficult not to conjecture that the localities 
intended in the Talmud are the Sahil el-Askar (Plain of 
el-'Askar) and the ‘Ain el-"Askar (Fountain of el- Askar) 
discovered early last century by Berggren. Though 
Prof. G. A. Smith does not mention this evidence, it is 
hardly likely that he rejects it. 

(c) On the slope of Mt. Ebal, about 1$ m. ENE. 
from Nablus and little more than half a mile N. from 
Jacob's Well, is a little hamlet called 'Askar, with rock- 
tombs and a fine spring called ‘Ain el-Askar (or el- 
'Asgar) The neighbouring plain, too, bears the name 
Sahil el-Askar. lt is tempting to think that this is the 
Sychar of the Fourth Gospel (cp Conder, Tentwork, 
175). Not only does it at once virtually prove the tradi- 
tional Jacob's Well to be the true опе, but it seems also 
to show conclusively that the evangelist had a singularly 
minute and accurate knowledge of the scene of his 
narrative, and this suggests in turn that the narrative 
itself may be, at least, founded on fact. It is true, 
there still remains the difficulty that nothing is said of a 
Sychar distinct from Sychem before the fourth century ; 
that Eusebius's language is indecisive ; and that Jerome, 
the most learned scholar of his time, and, like Eusebius, 
а resident in Palestine, maintains that Sychar is a bad 
reading ; but perhaps the evidence of the Talmud and 
of the native nomenclature may plausibly be held to 
counterbalance this. Von Raumer, Ewald, Keim, 
Furrer, Lightfoot, ete., adopt this theory. 

The disputants on either side may sometimes have 
been unduly influenced by their interest in the question, 
Did the fourth evangelist make great 
mistakes іп his geography ? ‘The author 
of Supernatural Religion, for instance (9), 242: [pop. 
ed. 531]), whose tone is not altogther dispassionate, 
holds that the mention of a city of Samaria called Sychar 
15 one of several geographical errors which show the author 
not to be a disciple of Jesus, or indeed a Jew. ‘There is 
another point of view, however, already briefly referred 
to. The Fourth Gospel, as it now stands, may have 
several errors in names ; but these errors may not be due 
to the writer, whose work has been edited and largely 
transformed by a redactor. It is most unlikely that the 
city which fills such a prominent place in the narrative 
of Jn. 4 should be any other than Shechem.  Sychar is 
most probably incorrect, and it is a mere coincidence 
that the Talmud contains the name 32:5—7.e., probably 
Sychar—and that the native nomenclature has preserved 
the name ‘Askar. How ano, 'Sychar, is to be ex- 
plained, is by no means clear ; it can, of course, have 
no connection with p23, Shechem. ‘Askar, however, 


3. Conclusion. 


may quite well have grown out of Suchar; the ‘Ain, as 
G. A. Smith well remarks,? may quite well represent an 
original 'Elif. It is one of the many plays on names 
discernible in the Arabic nomenelature, ‘Askar being a 
common Arabie word for ‘soldier, army.’ Cp Taylor, 
Pirké „150{Я®, 170. [SIG 


SYCHEM (cyyem[Ti. WH], Acts 716; Sychemite, 


ò Xvxeg [BNA], Judith 516 AV, RV бЅнеснемІТЕ) AV, RV 
SHECHEM (9.2.). 


SYCOMORE (cyxomopea; Lk. 19:1) and SYCO- 
MORES (ape, Shim, y K. 1027 1 Ch. 27 28 2 Ch. 1 15 927 Is. 
9 то [9] Am. 7 r4f, and пр, ТД ундй, Ps. 58 47f). 

5 wrongly renders by Gvkáj. vos (- in R of Ps. 78 47, -a in 
Am.), a word which is probably derived from 3/Ziisi, but denotes 
the mulberry. ZZ» (пр) and Aram. едт, on the other 


hand, denote a quite different tree— Ficus sycomorus, L.—whose 
leaves to some extent resemble those of the mulberry, but its 
fruits those of the fig. 


1 Delitzsch, * Talmud. Studien, 8, Sichem and Sychar,’ Z7. / 
Luther. Theol. YT [1856] 240 4; cp Neub. Géoer. 170. 
? [n opposition to Robinson, Later Researches, 133. 
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From the deep shade cast by its spreading branches the 
sycomore is a favourite tree in Egypt and Syria, being 
often planted along roads and near houses. It bears a 
sweet, edible fruit, somewhat like that of the common fig, 
but produced in racemes on the older boughs. “The apex 
of the fruit is sometimes removed, or an incision made 
in it, to produce earlier ripening. This is the process 
denoted by the verb 4d/as (сэз) in Am. 7 14 (cp FiG, $ 3). 
The sycomore, as a common and a lowland tree, is 
repeatedly contrasted with the more valued and majestic 
mountain cedars (т K. 1027, etc.). At the present time, 
it grows in Palestine mainly on the coast and in the 
Jordan valley (FFP 411). Cp Amos, $ 2, end? 
PROPHET, $ 35. 

The British ‘sycamore,’ which is a species of maple, is of 
course an entirely different tree. NONI 


SYELUS (HcyHAoc [B*A] н сүмолос [B?!b]), 
т 1754. 18>2 Ch. 358, JEHIEL, 7. 


SYENE (n2)D, NID). Ezek. 2910 threatens de- 
struction to Egypt ‘from Migdol [to] Syene (RV 
Sevench) and even unto the border of Ethopia' (thus 
EN); similarly 306 without the reference to Ethiopia. 
Cornill, following G, sees the same name in 3016: ‘Syene 
(reading po*, swa, for po, Siz) shall have great pain,’ 
|| Thebes—that is to say, even the most remote cities of 
Egypt shall tremble (in 515, however, Cornill keeps yo 
Sin as Pelusium). Cp also Stn, SINIM. — Stwéndh, 
or Stwéneh (aya ог ano), is rendered in Ezek. Svývņ 
(А. Хотут [cp б іп Is. 133, sce SEBAJ, Хотир) in б, 
Syene, Vg., and the context shows that this is correct ; 
cp especially the allusion to the Ethiopian frontier with 
Strabo, 32, 118, 669, 693, 787; Jos. B/J iv. 105; Plin. 
v. 1011. The ancient Egyptians wrote Sz, Suz, 
Sint (no safe etymology of the name is possible); ep 
Brugsch, Dect. Géogr. 666 ; the Coptic form is coyan. 
The Arabs rendered this Uszedn(z); the modern ortho- 
graphy is Аул. The Massoretie punctuation is, 
evidently, taken from the Greek form, which also the 
English Bible has taken from the Versions. 

This cataract-city seems to have been very old; but 
it was completely eclipsed by the capital of the nome, 
the island-city of Elephantine (Egyptian Febu), directly 
opposite. Syene does not seeni to have been more than 
the landing-stage for the famous quarries, from which 
the ancient Egyptians cut e.g. most of their obelisks, 
The stone, however, they called ‘stone of Elephantine;' 
and the troops guarding the Nubian frontier had their 
headquarters in that island-city. Herodotus therefore 
does not mention Syene, not because he had not been 
there (Savee, Journ. Phil. 14271), but because for him 
it belonged to Elephantine. The great garrison of 
Elephantine, of which he speaks, must have had its 
quarters mostly around Syene (not on the island) to 
protect the desert roads alongside of the cataracts against 
inroads of the nomadic Ethiopians. It is the more re- 
markable that Ezekiel knows the name of Syene and its 
importance as a frontier-fortress. Under the Romans 
Syene came more into prominence, receiving a garrison 
of 3 cohorts (Strabo, 817); Juvenal lived there in exile 
as governor of the city. Elephantine still had the 
temples. Under the Arabs Elephantine was deserted, 
and Syene became a very considerable town, being the 
point of arrival for the caravans from the Südaàn. 
Modern Asuán (Aswan) is a very small town, owing to 
the decline of the caravan trade ; its population, which 
had fallen to 6000, is said to be now about 10,000, 
The most remarkable antiquities are the tombs of the 
monarchs of Elephantine (beginning from dyn. 6) on 
the mountain opposite, discovered in 1885, large Arab 
cemeteries, and the quarries. W. M. M. 


SYMEON (cymewn [Ті WH], Lk. Ззо Acts 131 
1514 RV, AV SIMEON (¢.v., 4-6.) 


SYNAGOGUE. The term synagogue conveys a 
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narrower and a broader meaning : in the broader mean- 
1. Nase: ing, 5 и is a local community in 

its corporate eapacity and as under religious 
and more or less civil jurisdiction ; in the narrower, it is 
the building with its assemblies and services. Naturally, 
the two meanings often merge into one. The designa- 
tion common to both is Zezése/A. 

The Heb. ng3s, and the Aram. хару are derived from 053 
and 02 respectively, ‘to gather’; hence they strictly corre- 
spond to the Gk. evvayeyj,? ‘congregation’ or ‘assembly.’ 
The narrower meaning is expressed also by nz337 m'z, Агаш, 
харчо ‘Z, and in Gk. by просєоҳу, З evvayó'ytov (Philo, 2 591 
1675), тросєуктіјр:ои (Philo, 2 168), and gaBBareiov (Jos. Ant. 
xvi. 0 2). 

At first, the chureh also seems to have been called 
synagogue.* Ја. 22 is often quoted as evidence; but it 
may well be questioned whether ‘assembly’ (as émievra- 
ушул», in Heb. 1025) would not meet all the requirements 
of the passage (so v. Soden, HC оп Ја. 22). Of more 
weight is the fact that the Ebionites called their church 
‘synagogue’; that the anti-Jewish Marcionites inscribed 
upon one of their church-buildings : cuvaywyn Mapkiwv- 
tor Sv xwulns) AegaBov ; 5 and that in patristic literature 
auvarywyh is occasionally used for the church.9 That 
the chureh abandoned the term in favour of ékkAgoía 
may be accounted for by the fact of the separation of 
the two faiths; the two terms are used interchangeably 
in the LXX, and єкк\усіа was like and unlike enough 
to be just the designation wanted. Schiirer thinks that 
the word ecclesia was adopted because of its deeper 
ideal and spiritual significance (see С 77 2433, and cp 
ASSEMBLY, CHURCH). 

The origin of the synagogue as an organised religious 
comniunity is bound up with the general history of Israel 
after the exile (cp GOVERNMENT, $$ 25-31). 
When the assemblies first began, and when 
buildings were first set aside for this specific purpose, 
cannot be definitely stated. It seems most probable 
that the assemblies originated during the exile (ep 
Wellh. 7/G9), 193). In strange environment, and in 
default of a centre of worship, something of this sort in 
a limited form and extent must be presupposed to 
account for the religious zeal that emanated from the 
exiles. Whether, on the return to Palestine, any need 
was felt for such assemblies, the sanctuary becoming 
now again the centre of worship, may well be ques- 
tioned. The activities of Nehemiah and Ezra and the 
introduction of the Law must in time, and in connection 
with the springing up of Jewish communities outside 
of Jerusalem, have given a new occasion for them (see 
CANON, § 18). No reference to the institution of the 
synagogue, however, is met with in the canonical or 
apocryphal books of the OT except Ps. 718, where 
m) ddé čl (by "vo) is best taken as meaning ‘sacred 
meeting-places, and as belonging to the Maccabean 
period. (See Che. Psalms), ad luc., but cp PSALMS, $ 
28, v.) In NT times the synagogue is already a well- 


2. Origin. 


1 The rabbinical references will appear in the conrse of the 
article. 

2 Jos. Aat. xix.63; Bii. 144 f vii.33. Inthe NT суутуу 
occurs fifty-six times ; with the broader meaning in twelve cases: 
Mk. 139 t! Mt. 10 17, Lk. 21 12 Mt. 2334 Lk. 841 12 11 Acts69 92 
2219 2611 Rev.29 39. Of the remaining forty-four cases it 


means ‘assembly’ twice: Acts 13 42 (not in ВХА) Ja. 22; and 
the synagogue-building and its services in the others: Mk. 12r 
123 | Lk. 433, 12911 Lk. 438, 1 30 ll Lk. 4 44, 81 || Mt. 129, Lk. 66 
621 Mt. 1854, Lk. 416 1239 | Mt. 236, Lk. 20 46 (doabrer 1143) 
Mt. 423 (doublet 935) 625 Lk. 415 2028 75 1810 Jn.659 18 20 
Acts 920 185 14 14 1 1521 171 10 17 18 4 7 19 26 198f. 

3 Acts161316; Philo, 25234, mpocevxá implies the Heb. 
“PEA, of which it is G's translation in 15.567 (quoted in 
Mt. 21 13); but as a designation of the synagogue it is not found 
until late. 

, i Epiphan. 777.8018: evveyeyqv $8 obrot каЛодо: thy 
саутоу €xkÀnatav kai oUxi exxAnoiar. 

5 Le Bas et Waddington, Zzseribtions grecques et latines, 
t. 3. n. 2558, quoted by Schür. GIJ(9), 2 443. 

Cp Harnack, Z!!^T, 1876, pp. 104% 3 Zahn, Gesch. NT 
Kan. 2 (1883) 165; Ein. 166 f. 
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known institution with a hoary past; ‘Moses from 
generations of old (єк yeveðv åpxaiwv) has in every city 
those that proclaim him, being read in the synagogues 
every Sabbath’ (Acts 1521). (For full references in NT 
see 8 x n. 4; see, further, § 8.) 

In considering the function and organisation of the 
synagogue, it will greatly conduce to clearuess if the 

distinction between the broader and the 
' narrower meaning of the term is observed. 

‘The synagogal assemblies and services 
presuppose the existence of an organised Jewish com- 
munity of which they form an essential part. The wider 
function is evident in ázocvráyoryos, ‘put out of the 
synagogue’ (Jn. 922 1242 162), which means more than 
mere exclusion from the synagogal asseniblics — viz., 
exclusion from social and religious intercourse, that is, 
from community life (cp EXCOMMUNICATION). Тһе 
wider function included not only the religious but also 
the civil and municipal affairs of the community. The 
distinction between secular and religious is foreign to 
Judaism. Міѕһпіс legislation throughout presupposes 
Jewish control of civil life (Néddrim 55, Alégilla 81) ; 
but this is ideal, and could not actually prevail except 
in towns where the Jewish population preponderated. 
Where that was not the case the organised synagogal 
community was found by the side of the civil. In the 
former case, the synagogal officials were identical with 
those of the town; in the latter case, they only ruled 
more or less the Jewish portion of it. Larger towns had 
more than one synagogal community. In Jerusalem, 
for example, according to Acts бо, the Hellenistic Jews 
had either two or five separate organisations, represent- 
ing aggregations homogeneous in nationality or condition 
(cp Schürer, Ze. 2430 f. 176 f): 

Members of the synagogal community (груз ‘iz, 


3. Function 
etc. 


Bekordth 55) were subject to discipline and punishment 
by the synagogal government. ‘The local 
governing body, within whose jurisdiction 
it lay to try disciplinary cases, was called 
beth din, pa mp. ‘court,’ or (its Gk. equivalent) saz- 
hedrin, yy! ovvédpov, ‘council’ (Mt. 522 1017 Mk. 
139); also BovA9 (Jos. B/ii.14:). It was composed 
of twenty-three members in larger towns; and iu 
smaller, of seven members (cp GOVERNMENT, 8 31; 
and see Schiir.2176 7). The members were called 
‘elders’ (трєсВ0тєро, Lk.73) or ‘rulers’ (&pxovres, 
Mt. 91823 Lk.84r), and the chief yepovoiápxms (sce 
Schür. 3 46 f. ). 

The chief methods of punishment were (a) scourging, 
(д) excommunication, and (с) death. 

(a) Scourging (map [Makkóth, 312], Gk. маттгубш 
[Mt. 1017 2334] апа деро [Acts 2219 Mk. 139]) was in- 
flicted in the synagogue building by the synagogue 
attendant (ло22л nm banpéryns, Makk., ibid.). ‘The minor 


4. Govern- 
ment. 


offences for which it was administered are given in 
Uakkith 31 f. The number of stripes was forty save 
one (/akk. 310, 2 Сог. 1124, Jos. Axt іу. 821). The 
tribunal competent to decide upon the punishment is 
variously given as consisting of three or twenty-three 
members (Sanhedrin, 12).? 

(4) The punitive exclusion of unsubmissive members 
of the Jewish community is met with already in Ezra 
108; it was to be the means by which to keep exclusive 
Judaism intact. There seems to have been at first (so 
in NT times) but one form of excommunication—viz., 
hérem (aan)? ‘ban,’ that is, absolute exclusion from 


the synagogal community. 
lie in the OT (see ВАХ). 


Its origin and conception 
Hérem and its Gk. equivalent 


l Sanhedrin, 15 f; the two terms [777720 and [гл гїл аге used 
interchangeably ; and DX should not be limited to the lowest 
tribunal, as is done by Weber, Jäd. Theol. 141. 

2 Scourging by Roman officials, referred to in NT (Mt. 2019 
Jn. 19 1), is not considered here. 

3 For the rabbinical use of pam, which does not differ from OT 
usage (see BAN), cp Jastrow, Dict., s.v. 
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áváOeua. mark an object as ' devoted,” or under the curse 
of God and deserving death (cp Holtzmann, ANVeazes£. 
Zeitgesch. 150). 

Hérem meant, in fact, the penalty of death, and its infliction 
was prevented only by lack of power, We must take it that the 
NT terms àdopigew, dverdiGev, éxBáAAeww Tò övoua (Lk. 6 22), 
ámogvráyoryov iverOar or тогу (Ја. 9 22 1242 162), and 
avdðepa ог avabepariGev (Кот. 93, 1 Сог. 123 шее Gal. 18/. 
Mk. 1471 Acts 23 12 14 21), all contain this meaning. 

(c) The tribunal composed of twenty-three members 
was competent to inflict the penalty of death (.Saz/. 1 4), 
and it is most probable that exeommunication was pro- 
nounced by it; if so, 'shall incur the penalty of the 
judgment' (évoxos Fara тӯ kploei), Mt. 5 22, refers to 
the lighter punishment of scourging ; ‘shall incur the 
penalty of the council’ (Évoxos éorar TQ evvebpiq), to 
the severer punishment of excommunication or death. 

The Mishna mentions a second kind of excommunication—- 
viz, nédd&y, 1*3, ‘isolation,’ called also by its Aram. equivalent 


Sanmattd, NADY. Its main purpose seems to have been to 


guard the dignity and authority of the rabbinical teacher; it 
might be imposed for disobedience to a rabbinie decision, for an 
impertinent remark 10 a teacher, or for failure to greet him 
properly. Tt might be imposed by a mere hint—for instance, by 
saying, ‘I have never known thee!’ or ‘Some one is calling thee 
outside!’ The Gémara mentions a third kind of excommunica- 


lion—viz., #ésiphah, 13°11, ‘rebuke.’ It seems to have been a 


severe reprimand uttered by a rabbi, carrying with it in Palestine 
one day’s, in Babylonia a seven days’ , overhanging displeasure. 
The xzdda#y-ban, according to the Gémárá, extended over a 
period of thirty days, and involved greater restraint as to inter- 
conrse, Шып not exclusion from the Е ог synagogue 
service, But both forms are later than NT times, and they are 


too mild to represent the NT terms quoted above.? 


Recently discovered ruins of synagogues in Northern 
Galilee, belonging probably to the second, some perhaps 
to the first, Christian century, furnish 


Б Uc m scanty, but the safest, information regard- 
ynagoB ing the architecture of ancient synagogues. 
building. 


Negatively, they show that the rabbinic 
directions ( 76s. Meg. 422 f.) that synagogues should be 
built on a height of the city and should have the entrance 
on the E. (like the temple) had not yet come into force. 
'The ruins do not lie in the most prominent positions of 
the towns, and, with the exception of the synagogue at 
Irbid, whose entrance is F., they were built from N. to 
S. with the entrance on the 5. On the whole, a Gr:eco- 
Roman influence in style is noticeable. The buildings 
were quadrangular in form, divided into five or three 
aisles by means of four or two rows of massive columns. 
'The colamns bore an architrave of stone, the roof was 
of wood, and the ornamentation, especially of the 
cornices, was extremely rich, and figures of animals are 
frequently met with, The entrance was by means of 
three front portals, a larger for the centre and two smaller 
for the sides; the lintels have carved on them Hebrew 


inscriptions and sacred Jewish symbols.? 

Various parts of the syna; gogue building, outside of Palestine, 
find occasional mention in Gk. inscriptions : c£cópa, ' portico’ ; 
mpovaos, ‘vestibule’; тєрїЗоАо$ то) vmaidpov, ‘court.’ + The 
synagogue of Haminám-Lif, not far from Carthage, had a mosaic 
floor with varied animal forms in its design (see Schürer, 2 437, 
n. 26) Kaufmann has shown that hoth painting and sculpture 
were in use in decorating the synagogues, even at a later time, 
the lion being a favourite symbol (‘Art in the Synagogue,' /QR 


1 [t seems most probable that 1 Cor. 53-5 and 2 Cor. 26-11 do 
not refer to a Jewish form of excommunication; see Ехсом- 
па пси: 8 2, and cp article ‘Anathema’ in PA Et, 

2 See Гайни 8 в, Wied Katán1 f. and 14a 165, "EdRyoth 
56, Middoth 22. The full details of procedure in excommuni- 
cation, as found in Hamburger, AF, s.v. ‘Bann,’ and in Eder- 
sheim, Life aud Times of Jesus, 2 183, are based upon a codi- 
fication of Talmudic law of the Middle Ages and do not illustrate 
NT times. 

3 ‘There are eleven of these ruins: at Kefr Bir‘im (two), Meirdn, 
Irbid, Tell Нат, Kerázeh, Nebratein, el-Jish (two), Umm el- 
'Amed, and Susaf ; ср PEFQ, 1878, pp. 123 F., PEF Mem. 1 224- 
234 240-243 251-254 396-402 414-417: Baed. 7'a7. 9, pp. cxv 255-260 
333 (1894) Tt is nat impossible that the rnin at Tell Him (see 
CAPERNAUM, § 3) is that of the synagogue referred to in Lk. 7 5, 
in which Jesus often taught ; cp Wilson and Warren, Recovery 
of Jerusalem (1871), 342-346. 

3 In Athribi (Eg "pi, Mantinea, and Phocis respectively ; cp 
REJ 17 236 f. 31 148 12 235 Æ 
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9254 7 [1897]). In a rabbinic description of the synagogue of 
Alexandria we meet the following terms: *p*'pz, Bie 
basilica ; 1555573, бетАз) стоа, a double-colonnade; uo, отба, 
colonnade. 

The synagogue of Philippi was outside the city gate 
by a river (Acts 1613), and a decree of Halicarnassus 
6. Site (in Jos. Ant. xiv. 1023) speaks of synagogues 

: * as customarily placed by the sea-side (on these 
passages see PRAYER, $ 4). ‘This, however, does not 
seem to have been the usage in Palestine, nor is it taken 
account of in the ideal rabbinic legislation. Schiirer’s 
contention (2444), as against Löw (МСУ, 1884, pp. 
167 ff:), that the ceremonial ablutions made the water- 
site preferable, is overdrawn. ‘These ablntions do not 
require a river, and though orthodox Judaism now, more 
than ever, demands thein, no preference is shown for 
such sites, which are, moreover, opposed to the positive 
requirement to build them on the highest point of the 
town. Neither does the position of the discovered ruins 
bear out Schürer's view. It would seem then that in 
foreign lands a preference was shown for sites outside 
the city (for obvious reasons), and then near the water- 
side; whilst on native soil, or in strong Jewish environ- 
ment, a central site was chosen. 

The chief piece of furniture was the ‘ark’ (aym, ічк, 


Aram. «man, кїлїн) containing the scrolls of the Law 


and other sacred writings, which prob- 
ably stood by the wall farthest from the 
entrance, In the centre, upon a raised platform (az'z, 


Bua), stood the lectern (ávaXoyeiovy, Heb. pibe or 
Гоби). The rest of the room contained wooden seats 
(Sono, subsellium ; "мор, к№утӯр) for the congregation 


(ep Jer. Л/201/11, 73d foot; Aélim, 167). The chief 
seats of the synagogue (mpwroxadedpla) were near the 
ark, facing the people, and were oceupied by those held 
in highest honour. (Mt. 286 Mk. 1239 Lk. 1143 2046; 
Tos. Мест, 421.)  Schürer (2451) takes it for granted 
that the women were seated separately in the synagogue. 
This is not at all certain; such evidence as there is 
points the other way. That the Talmud and all the 
ancient sources should not mention such an arrange- 
ment is hardly accidental, and the facts gathered by 
Löw (МСИ, 1884, 364 7) show a prominent activity 
of woman in the synagogal service; to these should be 
added what Schürer himself mentions (350), that they 
could bear the titles of honour, apy:ovvaywyos and 
mater synagoge, and could sit in the seats of honour in 
the synagogue (2451). The present writer has pointed 
out elsewhere (* Woman in the Ancient Hebrew Cult,’ 
JBL, 1898, p. 111 ff.) that the exclusion of woman from 
the cult was gradual, and came with the progress in 
the development of the cult itself. Relegation to the 
galleries of the synagogues was seemingly the last stage 
and belongs to the Middle Ages (єр Israel Abrahams, 
Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 25 f.). 

The primary function of the synagogue assemblies 
was the popular instruction in the law. The children 
were taught in the ' school’ (3527 mz ; 
Jer. Ketüb. 32¢, A'?fub. 210), and the 
more technical training was furnished 
in ‘the college’ (vain ma; Jer. Megis, 73d); but 
the synagogue assemblies were for the religious instruc- 
tion of the people. Worship, in the narrower sense, 
was only a secondary object. That this was so in the 
times of Jesus we learn from Josephus (с. 42. 217; 
Ant. xvi. 24), from Philo (2168), who calls the syna- 
gogues д:даскоћєѓа,? ‘schools,’ and from the NT, where 
‘to teach’ (бїбйткєш/) appears as the chief function of 
the synagogue (cp Mt. 423 Mk.121 62 Lk. 415 31 66 
1310 Jn. 659 1820). But there is evidence that at this 
time the synagogue assemblies stood, as it were, in the 
medium stage of their growth. In earlier times the 
synagogue was called 'the assembly of the common 

1 Tos. бий, 46= Јег, Sukka, ssa, ё. 


2 mpocevxrypta тї терор сті ў д:даскаћєа. 
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people’ (пул noiz; Sabbath, 32 а), and corresponded 
more nearly to the ‘gate’ (spp) as a common meeting- 
place.! The Targum translates ‘gate’ (ayy) in Am. 
51215 beth kénista (кто) mg) But after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, when the synagogue began more and 
more to take the place of the temple, the assemblies 
took on gradually more of the form of worship. ‘The 
name ‘assembly of the common people {оул позз) was 
then seriously objected to (Skab. 32 a), and the sacred- 
ness of the synagogue was specially asserted (Tos. A/ég. 
37).2 
For conducting the synagogue service, an official, 
strictly speaking, was not deemed necessary ; any com- 
of petent Israelite could officiate. The free- 
a cers: dom with which Jesus and Paul took 
part in the service illustrates this fact. The person who 
led in the exercises was called ‘representative of the 
community’ (vas moy), and if he erred while perform- 


ing his duty, some one else present might immediately 
take his place (Bérdkoth 53). The same freedom still 
prevails, in theory at least, in the present synagogue 
service; but naturally those who are especially qualified 
by experience and efficiency are preferred. 

The chief official of the synagogue as a religious 
assembly was the dpxicvrd-ywyos, EV ‘ruler of the 
synagogue’ (Mk. 522 35 /. 38 Lk.849 1314 Acts1315 
18817; Heb. pnmon exi, Soi 77/.) The office was 
not identical with that of the ‘elder’ (mpea repos) or 
‘ruler’ (&pxov), nor with that of the ‘president of the 
gerousia' (yepoveiápxms ; see $ 6), though one might 
serve in both capacities at the same time. The duties 
of the Archisynagogos related to the care and order of 
the synagogue and its assemblies and the supervision of 
the service. 

A second functionary was the Zassádz (npyzn jin, Sota 
775, VómáTi) the banpérns, AV "minister, RV 
‘attendant’ of Lk. 420. Tt was his duty to present for 
reading, and return to the ark after the reading, the 
sacred scrolls; he also taught the children (Skab. 13), 
and acted as the lictor in scourging, as the agent of the 
synagogue council (рл mz); cp $ 8. 

The giving of alms was a religious service in the time of 
Christ, and was administered in the synagogue by special 
officials called ‘administrators’ (0°75), who had under them 


‘collectors of alms’ (APIS 'wz3) and ‘distributors of alms’ 
(spond); see Shad. 1184, and cp ALMS, § 3^ 

The rabbinic requirement was that at least ten men must be 
present for the conduct of divine service (A/ég. 43). Whether 
this was already in force in NT times is doubtful ; but it led in 
post-Talmudic times to the custom of providing by payment ‘ ten 
men of leisure’ (bsa mey, decem otiosi), whose business it 
was to attend the service ; they possessed, however, no official 
rank. 

The Mishna (1409. 43) enumerates five principal parts 
of the service: (a) the Shéma'; (4) prayer; (c) the 

10. The reading of the Law ; (4) the reading of the 

services Prophets, and the benediction ; but to these 
` must be added (e) the translation and ex- 
planation of the Scripture lesson. How much of each 
of these was already in use in NT times will appear 
in the sequel. On the whole, as has been indicated 
above ($ 8), the synagogue service was much simpler 
before the destruction of the temple; that crisis in 
Judaism exerted a strong influence upon the develop- 
ment of synagogal institutions. 

(а) The Shéma (ур, 'Hear!'), so called from the 


opening word of the first passage, 'Hear, O Israel: 


1 Cp Ps. 127 5, Ecclus. 6 34 7 14 (where for ev mÀy6ec speafv- 
Tépwv stood probably in the original text Dp! ?np2; so 
Kau. Apok., ad loc.) 8833 30 то 41 18. ў 

2 At the end of the first century A.D. it was still possible to 
class sitting in the synagogues with sleeping away the morning, 
drinking wine at noon, and playing with children, as bringiug 
failure in life (44274 3 14). 

3 See also TEMPLE, $8 34/7 
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Yahwé our God, Yahwé is one,’ is composed of three 
passages of Scripture (Dt. 64-9 1113-21 Nu. 1537-41), two 
introductory benedictions for morning and evening, one 
closing benediction for the morning, and two for the 
evening.! 

That the benedictions in their present form are the result of 
gradual additions was pointed out by Zunz (Gottesdienst. Vor- 


träge d. Juden [1832], 369.7.) ; the same is most probably true 
also of the selection of the Scripture passages. 


The origin of the reciting of the Shéma’ (ур nep) is 
most probably to be sought in the endeavour to incul- 
cate the sacredness and importance of the Law, for 
which the selections are most admirably adapted in that 
they not only emphasise these attributes. but also insist 
on certain outward symbolic signs as reminders of them 
(see FRINGES, FRONTLETS). As the phylacteries and 
fringes are well known in NT times (Mt. 235; Jos. 
Ant. iv. 813), the origin of the reciting of the Shéma' 
must date back into the pre-Christian period as probably 
one of the first customs introduced by those who caught 
the spirit of Nehemiah and Ezra. That the object of 
the ceremony was accomplished may be seen from the 
fact that the act is regarded in the beginning of the 
second century A.D. as ' receiving the yoke of the king- 
dom of God ’—7.e., the obligation to keep the Law of 
Moses (Berá£h.25; see Dalman, Worte Jesu, 1 8o). 
The conception of it as a confession of faith (Schür. 
2459), or as a substitute for the daily sacrifices (Hamb. 
RE 21088), belongs to later times.? In the NT the 
opening words of the Shéma are quoted in Mk. 1229 
(cp Mt. 2237 Lk. 1027), but without any reference to 
its liturgical character. 

(д) That the disciples could ask Jesus, ' Teach us to 
pray, even as John taught his disciples,’ Lk. 11x, would 
seem to indicate that a fixed form of prayer was at that 
time not in vogue (cp PRAYER, 8 7). This is made 
the more probable by the history of the most ancient 
synagogal prayer, the .SAemóné ‘esré (лгу miv), the 
‘eighteen '—. e., petitions and benedictions. There are 
now two recensions of this prayer, a Babylonian and a 
Palestinian.? It appears evident that in the original 
form each of the petitions consisted of two members ; 
the Palestinian recension has more nearly retained its 
original form, and is the shorter as well as the older ; 
the Babylonian has received considerable additions. 
We have, therefore, here also to deal with a piece of 
synagogal liturgy which has passed through various 
stages of growth. The present writer is inclined to take 
the hint of Dalman (PRE), 7 10) and regard the eight 
petitions mentioned in Jer. Yowd, 444, as pointing to 
an earlier form of the Shémoné 'esrG, If the legislation 
regarding these eight petitions is not ideal, they fit into a 
period prior to the destruction of Jerusalem (70 A.D.). 
The fuller forms cannot be as early. ‘The arrangement 
in the present order of sequence is ascribed to Shimeon 
ha-Pekóoli (about r10 A.D., Berdkh. 285). Dalman 
thinks it probable that, as petitions 7 and 10-14 are 
later than the destruction of Jerusalem, the form in 
vogue before that event consisted of three opening 
benedictions (1-3), six petitions (4-6, 8, 9, 15), and 
three closing benedictious (16-18), and holds that this 
prayer, composed of twelve petitions, may be regarded 
as the Pharisaic-Judaic counterpart of that of Jesus, 
composed of five or seven petitions (Mt. 69-13 Lk. 
112-4). An abbreviated form of the Palestinian recen- 

1 Translations of these may be found in Hebr.-Engl. Prayer 
Books. 

2 Detailed rubrics, dealing with the manner and time of 
recitation and the persons who are and who are not under 
obligation to perform it, are given in Bérdkhoth1-3. The 
authorities differ as to whether it may be begun in the morning 
when it is light enough to distinguish between sky-blue aud 
white, or between sky-blue and leek-green. 

3 The Palestinian was recently discovered by S. Schechter in 
a Géniza of Cairo, and published by him in /QX 10654-659 
(1898) Dalman has puhlished both recensions (the probable 
later additions enclosed in brackets) with notes in his Morte 


Jesu 12997; they are also contained in his .VesszaziscAe 
Texte. 
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sion (from Jer. Bérdkh. 8 a) is here given for comparison 
with the ' Lord's Prayer.' 

‘Grant us understanding ; graciously accept our repentance ; 
forgive us, our redeemer; heal our diseases ; bless our years; 
for thou gatherest the scattered, and it is thine to judge the 
erring; put thy hand upon the wicked ; and may all who trust 
in thee rejoice in the building of thy city, the renewal of thy 
sanctuary, in the Branch of David, thy servant (7.2 the sprout- 
ing of a horn for David); for thou answerest before we call. 
Blessed art thou, Lord, who hearest ргауег.'1 

Petition 12 of the Palestinian recension calls for 
special mention. The text and its translation are as 
follows : 

2 vpn on be oaeo 
1t Po d NT 
ev T "BED my ju тїзї 
[nas 1252 Er?) ehm 
[1202: 9% orp ay пр) cena звер ang] 
DT - eim + oe үз: т. 
В PID S 33N 3113 
Du conem queso pe T 
May the apostates have no hope; | ` 
And the kingdom of arrogance be quickly uprooted in our day ; 
And the Christians and heretics perish in a moment ; А 
Let them be blotted out of the book of life, and not be written 
with the righteous. | 
Blessed art thou, Lord, who bringest low the arrogant.3 

The third line has settled it beyond question that 
Justin Martyr and the Church fathers were right in their 
statements that the Christians were mentioned in the 
daily synagogal prayers (Dial. с. Trvph. 93133 137; 
and see Schür. 2 463). 

By the end of the second century A.D. it was an established 
custom to close the synagogal service with the priestly bene- 
diction (0733 Л272), Nu. б 22-26, As this was originally a 
part of the temple service, it was probably not introduced into 
the synagogal liturgy until after the cessation of that Service. 
When priests were present, they pronounced the benediction, 
standing between the ark and the congregation and facing the 
litter (Tos. 227/41, 421); raising the hands as high as the 
shoulder (5027, 7 6), and repeating the formula after the precentor 
word by word, the congregation responding after each of the 
three parts with Amen. In the absence of priests the bene- 
diction was offered in prayer, and then, just before the closing 
prayer for peace, petition 18 (2700. 18 a). 

(c) Phe Sabbath lesson from the Law and the 
Prophets, and the occasional exposition or exhortation 
following upon them, were customary in NT times 
(Lk. 416 /. Acts 131527 1521; cp 2 Сог. 315; Jos. c..45. 
218; Philo, 2630). The lesson from the Law was 
unquestionably the oldest, and so the most prominent, 
part of the synagogue service. ‘The tradition says that 
‘ Moses instituted the reading of the Law on the sab- 
baths, feast-days, new moons, and half feast-days; 
and that Ezra appointed the reading of the Law for 
Mondays and Thursdays and the Sabbath afternoons’ 
(Jer. Meg. 75a). Such early and general origin, how- 
ever, is out of the question. That here also there has 
been a gradual development is made probable by the 
fact that the present system of dividing the Pentateuch 
into fifty-four sections (p719), to be completed in an 

qas 


annual cycle, can be traced back to an earlier cycle of 
two years' duration, and that again to one of three 
years and three years and а half. The special lessons 
still in use for the sabbaths of new moons, the four 
sabbaths before the Passover, and for other festivals 
(112070035 f.) give ground for the supposition that the 
lessons originated in the selection of appropriate passages 
for particular occasions, and that only out of these grew 
the more definite arrangement. Since the reading of 


1 The lIehrew text may be found in Dalm. Morte Jesu, 1 304. 

2 Another fragment of this recension adds, тд? x5 DN 
TaS, and omits L 4. The parts that are bracketed are 
regarded as later additions by Dalm. Worte Jesu, 1 зоо. 

3 The Babylonian recension of this petition omits руз, and 
for OIO it reads pos, ‘slanderers.’ According to Бенд 
6th 236, Samuel the Small added the petition against heretics 
to the original eighteen, making thus really nineteen: the 
Palestinian recension comhines the petitions for the restoration 
of Jerusalem and the coming of the Messiah into one, and so 
has only eighteen in all. 

4 Cp llamh. 221263 7%; Büchler, ‘The Reading of the 
Law and the Prophets in a Triennial Cycle,’ /QX 5 420 //. (1893), 
6 1 J. (1894). 
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the Law was binding проп all, every lsraclite, even 
minors, could partake in the public reading ; and on 
the Sabbath morning seven, at least, were called upon. 
Each person read his own portion ; and only in cases of 
inability to read was a publie lector employed (Jer. 
-Még. 75a ; Phil. 2282). The Mishna (.lZeg. 44) provides 
for a benediction before and after each person's reading. 
According to Sdphérim 13, both closed with: ' Blessed 
art thou, Lord, who hast given the Law.’ 

(d) The selection of a portion from the second part of 
the Jewish canon, ‘the Prophets‘ (o'wa), to be read 
after the lesson from the Law, marks a further step in 
the synagogue ritual, 115 original aim niay be gathered 
both from the term by which it was called and from the 
character of the earliest selections. ‘l'he term Haphtara 
(away; Aram. wpoBEN) is derived from pdtar (лав), 
which, in the Hiphil, means ‘ to dismiss’ or ‘to aujourn 
a mecting’; the Haphtàrá was, therefore, the closing 
exereise. The selections show that they were nicant to 
enforce, by an historical example or by a promise, the 
lesson from the Law on a particular occasion. 

The Haphtàrá for the first day of the Passover was Jos. 5907; 
for the second day, 2 К. 23; for Pentecost the lesson from the 
Law was, Dt. 169%, the Haphtàrá, Hab. 3, including ez. A.: 
on the Day of Atonement, it was in the morning 15. 57 тый 
the afternoon Jonah. Here again the earliest selections on 
record (Tos. Ліло, 41-43 Még. 31a) are those for special days; 


and most likely they served as the nucleus for the present 
arrangement. 


It is most probable that in NT times the prophetic 
portions were not yet fixed, but were chosen by the 
reader, and that the selection of Jesus (Lk. 416 /.) was 
his own choice, 

(e) Both the lessons from the Law and those from 
the Prophets were translated or paraphrased into the 
vernacular Aramaic by an interpreter (72:7л2) : in the 
case of the Law, one verse at a time; in the lessons 
from the Prophets, three verses might be taken at once 
(Meg. 14). These translations and paraphrases (un) 


were of the nature of explanations, and led gradually 
to the more extended expositions (cz, c). Of 


CES EE 
teaching in the synagogues the NT contains many 
illustrations (Mt. 423 Mk, Lex 62). ‘The preacher tig) 
sat while speaking (Lk. 120). The Scripture exposition 
was not a required part of the service; neither was it 
the prerogative of an ordained class; апу one able to 
instruct might be invited to speak (Acts1315), though 
ordinarily it fell to the rabbis of the community 
(Bérd£hoih, 28a). Cp Jesus, $ 9. 

Much of the literature has already been mentioned ; the chiet 
place still belongs to Schürer, G/I1^3, 2427-463. Dalman, 
a *Synagogaler Gottesdienst, ? A/G), 77-19, 
11. Literature. has added richly to both the subject and the 
bibliography, and signally distinguishes him- 
self by a severer caution in using the Mishnic material to illustrate 
the time of Christ. To the literature given by Schürer and 
Dalman add: Duschak, Gesch. s. Darstellung d. jd. Cultus, 
Mannheim, 1866; Nowack, Hebr. Archacologic, 283 ff; 
Holtzmann, JVewfesf. Zettgesch. 147 + Dembitz, Jewish 
Services in Synagogue and Home (popular), Philad. 1898. 
JS 
SYNEDRIUM (cvwéüpiv), a Greek word which 
means ‘assembly’ and is especially used of judicial or 
representative assemblies, is the name bv which (or by 
its Hebrew transcription, {%7720, sanhedrin, sanhedrim) 
is known that Jewish body which in its origin was the 
municipal council of Jerusalem, but acquired extended 
functions and no small authority and influence over 
the Jews at large (see GOVERNMENT, $$ 29 fF; ISRAEL, 
888r Æ; SYNAGOGUE, $ 4). In the Mishna it is called 
‘the sanhedrin,' ‘the great sanhe- 
drin,’ ‘the sanhedrin of seventy -one 
[members],' and 'the great court of 
justice’ (42th din haggddol) The oldest testimony 
to the existence and constitution of the synedrium of 
Jerusalem is probably to be found in 2 СҺ. 198; the 
pricsts, Levites, and hereditary heads of houses there 
spoken of as sitting in Jerusalem as a court of appeal 
from the local judicatories do not correspond with 
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anything mentioned in the old history, but may be 
taken as representing an institution of the Chronicler's 
own time. And just such an aristocratic council 
is what seems to be meant by the gerusia or senate 
of ‘elders’ repeatedly mentioned in the history of the 
Jews, both under the Greeks from the time of Antiochus 
the Great (Jos. 422. xii. 33) and under the Hasmonean 
high priests and princes. The high priest, as the 
head of the state, was doubtless also the head of the 
senate, which, according to Eastern usage, exercised 
both judicial and administrative or political functions 
(ср т Macc.126 1420). The exact measure of its 
authority must have varied from time to time, at first 
with the measure of autonomy left to the nation by 
its foreign lords, and afterwards with the more or less 
autocratic power claimed by the native sovereigns. 

As has been shown under ISRAEL ($ 81 7), the 
original aristocratic constitution of the senate began 
to be modified under the later Hasmoneans by 
the inevitable introduction of representatives of the 
rising party of the Pharisees, and this new element 
gained strength under Herod the Great, the bitter 
enemy of the priestly aristocracy.! Finally, under the 
Roman procurators, the synedrium was left under the 
presidency of the chief priest as the highest native 
tribunal, though without the power of life and death 
(Jn.183:) The aristocratic element now again pre- 
ponderated, as appears from Josephus and from the 
NT, in which ‘chief priests’ and ‘rulers’ are synonymous 
expressions. But with these there sat also ‘scribes’ or 
trained legal doctors of the Pharisees, and other notables, 
who are called simply ‘elders’ (Mk. 151). The Jewish 
tradition which regards the synedrium as entirely 
composed of rabbis sitting under the presidency and 
vice-presidency of a pair of chief doctors, the zdsi and 
db béth din? is quite false as regards the true synedrium., 
It was after the fall of the state that a merely rabbinical 
beth din sat at Jabneh and afterwards at Tiberias, and 
gave legal responses to those who chose to admit a 
judicature not recognised by the civil power. Gradually 
this illegal court usurped such authority that it even 
ventured to pronounce capital sentences, —acting, 
however, with so much secrecy as to allow the Roman 
authorities to close their cyes to its proceedings (Origen, 
Ep. ad Afr.,§ 14). That this was possible will appear 
less surprising if we remember that in like manner the 
synedrium of Jerusalem was able to extend an authority 
not sanctioned by Roman law over Jews beyond Judæa 
—e.g., in Damascus (Acts92 925). 

The council-chamber (8ovA$) where the synedrium 
usually sat was between the Xystus and the temple, 
probably on the temple-hill, but hardly, as the Mishna 
states, within the inner court. W. R. S. 

The term ‘Sanhedrin' does not occur in EV ; but 
the Greek ovvédproy is found in a number of passages 
А ; in NT where EV has ‘the council.’ 
2. Tò evvébpiov 1 н : 

in NT. n some cases it denotes an ordinary 
Jewish tribunal (Mt. 10:7); in others 
it seems to be used of the supreme Jewish Council, the 
Sanhedrin (Mk. 1455 Асїз 521). In this latter sense the 
writers are commonly understood to have employed the 
word in the narratives of the trials of Jesus. И may 
be doubted, however, whether we have before us the 
original text. 

In Mk. 1455 (= Mt. 26 59) the writer, after relating that Jesus 
was led away to the high priest, adds: ‘ Now the chief priests 
and the whole council (бАо> то сорох) sought witness against 
Jesus to put him to death.' In Mk. 15 г again it is said, “Апа 
straightway in the morning the chief priests with the elders 
and scribes, and the whole council (Лоу rà ovvéópior), held a 
consultation’; but the parallel passage, Mt. 27 т, has simply ‘all 


the chief priests and the elders of the people took counsel.’ In 
the narrative in Lk. the word is introduced very awkwardly. 


1 The name syvedrium first appears under Hyrcanus II. 
(Jos. Ant. xiv. 94). 

2 Nasi properly means the sovereign, and 42 béth din the 
president of the tribunal. The false traditional application 
15 post- Mishnic. 
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In Lk. 22 66 it is said, ‘And as soon as it was day the assembly 
of the elders of the people was gaihered үр both chief 
priests and scribes; and they led him away into their council, 


saying, If thon art the Christ, tell us’ (kai ávyayov [2.2 
&máyayov] avrov cis Tò avvébpiov éavràv [v.7 edd Aéyovres, 
к. T. A.) Here the abruptness with which the Aéyovres and 
following words come in, together with the use of avvé&ptor for 
the place of assembly as well as for the Council itself (for which 
the evidence usually brought forward from other sources is not 
very strong), arouses suspicion. eis тё gvvéóptov looks very like 
an insertion, and kai алўуоуоу (or avýyayov) aùróv an alteration 
of каї émgpóTov avTÓv. А 

It has been found that whereas rò guvéðpiov occurs in Mk. 
151 it does not appear in the parallel passage, Mt. 271. If, 
in addition to this, the word is a late insertion in Lk. 2266, it 
is a question whether in an earlier stage of the narratives rò 
cvvébptov was present in апу of the passages, 

When this article was already in print, an important work, 
by Dr. Adolf Büchler, Das Synedrion in Jerusalem, appeared 
(1902). Не thinks that the ‘scribes’ in Mk. 1434 are clearly an 
addition, and that in all the passages ápx«epeis means (not the 
‘chief priests’ but) the Temple authorities, by whom (and not 
by the Synedrium) Jesus was seized (see p. 202). 

In any case the narratives of the trial are not 

т 1 satisfactory when examined from a 
T s B 5 
шл critical and scientific ! standpoint. 

*'The meeting in the palace of the high priest which condemned 
our Lord was exceptional The proceedings also on this 
occasion were highly irregular, if measured by the rnles of 
procedure which, according to Jewish tradition, were laid down 
to secure order and a fair trial for the accused’ (WRS, 4 Ai9) 
228124). Ср Son or Man, $ 37, end. 

It has been pointed out by Brandt (Die Evang. 
Gesch. p. 67) and Edersheim (Life and Times of Jesus, 
2553) that the whole proceedings of the Sanhedrin, if 
they were such as they are represented to have been, 
contradiet all that we know about the Jewish method 
of trial from other sources, even when we admit an ideal 
element in the Rabbinic notices.? The Jews, no less 
than the Romans, have at all times shown great 
reverence for the law (see Hamburger, Aeal-Fncy- 
clopddie 21151). If, as Renan (Life of Jesus, p. 252) 
supposes, Jesus was condemned not so much by Tiberius 
or Pilate as by the old Jewish party and the Mosaic 
law, it is remarkable that ‘Paul’ in dealing with this 
very law is silent on the subject (cp Brandt, p. 56). 

But it is still possible to hold that Jesus was con- 
demned at an informal meeting of the Sanhedrin 
(Edersheim), or by a smaller Court of Justice (Gractz, 
Hist. of the Jews, 2163). Edersheim (2557) thinks there 
can be no question that Jesus was condemned and done 
to death by the whole body of Sanhedrists, if not by 
the Sanhedrin, 'in the sense of expressing what was 
the judgment and purpose of all the Supreme Council 
and leaders of Israel, with only very few exceptions.’ 
lt is diffieult, however, to think that the Romans wonld 
pay much attention to an informal Council. The high 
priest's task was simply, Edersheim thinks, ‘to formulate 
a charge which would tell before the Roman Pro- 
curator’; but the charge he selects, that of blasphemy, 
however serious its estimation among the Jews, could 
hardly influence a Roman (cp Keim, p. 83). The 
charge of claiming to be the Messiah (Keim) might 
have had more weight; but Keim admits that the 
refusal of Jesus to explain what he meant by the claim 
is ‘surprising’ (p. 89). It is more reasonable to 
suppose that the charge (whatever it was) was formu- 
lated by a mere clique of Jews who in no way repre- 
sented the nation,? and that the condemnation and 
crucifixion were brought about by the hirelings of such 
а clique.* It is true that Josephus (Aaz. xviii. 33) is 

1 We are thinking of ‘Science’ as defined by Huxley (Essays) 
and Herbert Spencer (Kducation), and are not unmindful of 
what Tolstoy (Modern Science; cp his recently published [1902] 
What is Religion ?) has said on the subject. Ut 

2 ©All Jewish order and law would have been grossly infringed 
in almost every particular if this had been ‚а formal meeting of 
the Sanhedrin’ Cannes Lc.) On Jewish ‘law’ cp Pascal, 
Thoughts on Religion, chap. 8, towards end. 

3 This seems to be the view of Jost, Gesch. d. Judenth. 
1402-409 (as cited in Edersheim, 2.2/2, 2553, n. 2). He describes 
it as *a private murder (Privat-Mord) committed by burning 
enemies, not the sentence of a regularly constituted Sanhedrin, 


еіс 
4 The Jewish punishment was by stoning (cp the case cf 
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supposed to assert that Jesus was condemned 'at the 
suggestion of the principal men among us’; but it has 
been contended that this passage is an interpolation 
(De Quincey, Collected Works, 7127 [1897]), and in 
any case the statement would not prove much. 

The trial before Pilate, as it is represented in the 
Gospels, seems to have been no less irregular, and the 
judge's conduet ean only be accounted 
for by making him quite an exception 
to the general rule,! a man of all men the most perverse 
and inconsistent (see Keim, 683; Farrar, Life of 
Christ, chap. 60).2 Pilate, however, it would seem, 
was not such an exceptional character. See PILATE. 
When, therefore, he condemned Jesus to suffer crucifixion 
he must surely have done so on other grounds, and the 
proceedings must have been different from those 
recorded by the synopüsts.  'The charge would have 
to be a political one (cp Tac. Ann. 1044). It may 
have been, as Lk. 232 suggests, only with more circum- 
stantial evidence arising out of misconstruction of 
sayings,’ that of ‘forbidding to give tribute to Caesar ' 
(cp Mt. 17 24-27 2217-222 Mk. 12 14-17 — Lk. 20 22-26, 
where the words of Jesus, as reported, are ambiguous). 
With this charge Pilate would have been competent to 
deal, as Roman Proeurator, more perhaps than with 
any other, 


Keim has made a serious and important attempt to give a 
reasonable account of the trials of Jesus on the basis (mainly) of 
woe the synoptic narratives. His work is the more 
5. Origin of valuable as it takes note of the investigations 
Narratives. of so many other critics. But the variety of 
views to which he refers, and his own failure 
to present a satisfactory picture, show the insurmountable 
difficulties of his task.4 It seems better, therefore, to admit that 
it is difficult, if not impossihle, to gather from the NT really 
reliable details of the trial that resulted in the crucifixion of 
Jesus (cp Brandt, p. 67.9 In trying to transmit a complete 
life of Jesus the biographers may have done Jesus himself, the 
Jews, and the Romans some injustice. They can hardly have 
had more than rumours about the trial to draw upon ;6 but they 
also seem to have made free use of the OT 7 and of the Messianic 
interpretations.” There are perhaps also indications in the 
narratives that they, or their redactors, borrowed features from 
Stephen). At a moment of great excitement, and on such an 
occasion, would the cry of condemnation that would burst from 
the lips of Jews be ‘Crucify him!’? Edersheim, in spite of 
his view mentioned above, confesses ‘that such a cry should 
have heen raised, and raised by Jews, and before the Roman, 
and against Jews, are in themselves almost inconceivable facts, 
to which the history of these eighteen centuries has made 
terrible echo’ (2 577). 

1 * [t was their appreciation of law, their respect for law, their 
study of law, far more than anything else, which gave its great- 
ness to the character of the Roman people. Even in the most 
degraded ages of their history, and with the worst individual 
types of men, this is the one bright spot which relieves the 
gloom’ (Lightfoot, Pilate [a sermon]). 

2 Cp Pearson, An Exposition of the Creed, art. iv. Jeremy 
Taylor (Life of Christ, Works 2613) says, ‘ Not only against the 
divine laws, but against the Roman too, he condemned an 
innocent person, upon objections notoriously malicious; he 
adjudged him to a death which was only due to public thieves 
and homicides (crimes with which he was not charged), upon a 
pretence of blasphemy, of which he stood accused, but not 
convicted, and for which by the Jewish law he should have been 
stoned if found guilty. And this he did put into present 
execution, against the Tiherian law, which ahout twelve years 
before decreed in favour of condemned persons that, after 
sentence, execution should be deferred ten days.’ 

3 See Pearson, art. iv. p. 284 (1866). 

4 He is obliged to admit that the actors in this drama acted 
in quite an extraordinary and exceptional manner. Cp Renan’s 
account. 

5 The end therefore is as uncertain as the beginning. See 
Mary, Nativity, Resurrection. These matters should not 
be made of vital importance. ‘About the birth of Jesus I know 
nothing,’ says Tolstoy (Faith); ‘nor do I need to know.’ Cp 
Brandt's eloquent conclusion to his work, Die Evang. Gesch. 
р. 577; see also Leo Tolstoy, What is Religion ?, Herbert 
Spencer, First Principles, chap. v. 

6 Cp Brandt, Die Evang. Gesch. p. 81. The ‘Pauline’ 
Epistles have no details to give us, though the authors know 
that Jesus was crucified (Rom. 66 1 Cor. 11323 22 2 Cor. 134 
Gal.220 81 524 614) by ‘the rulers of this world’ (1 Cor. 28). 
Cp Drescher, Das Leben Jesu bei Paulus, pp. 17, 39. 

7 Cp Pearson, art. iv.; also Strauss, Leden Jesu, К. W. 
or y The Tübingen School and its Antecedents (1863), pp. 
146 /f. 

8 For these see Aug. Wünsche, Die Leiden des Messias(1870). 
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the ceremonies connected with festivals kindred to the Satur- 
nalia;! or it may even be that in collecting materials for an ex- 
panded life of Jesus the editors seemed to find in the ceremonies 
that were performed at the sacrifice of the corn- and wine-gods 
information regarding the Master whosuffered a somewhat similar 
fate.2 The narratives in their present form seem also to indicate 
that at the time the Life was re-edited, the gap between Jews 
and Christians had become wider, and the effort to win converts 
among the Gentiles keener, 
Of the older literature of the subject it is enough to сие 
Selden, De Synedriis. The most important critical discussion 
Е is that of Kuenen in the Verslagen, etc., of 
6. Literature. the Amsterdam Academy, 1866, p. 131 seg. 
good summary is given by Schitrer, 
Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes), 823,8. See also Hamburger, 
Real- Encyclopádie, s.v. ; Ginsburg, ‘Sanhedrin’ in Kitto's 
Bibl, Cyclop., and the works on the Life of Jesus; and for an 
apocryphal account of the trial, E. v. Dobschütz, * Der Process 
Jesu nach den Acta Pilati,’ in АЛТ, 1902, p. 80/7. 


W.R.$,81; M. A. C., $ 255 


SYNTYCHE (сүмтүүн [Ti. WH]), Phil.42. “See 
EvoDIA. 


SYNZYGUS (cynzyre [Ti. WH)]) in Phil. 43, though 
rendered ‘[true] yokefellow ' in EV, is, though not met 
with elsewhere as such, almost certainly to be regarded 
as a proper name (Zór(wye [W Hz]. Various un- 
successful attempts have been made to guess who is 
meant, the Pauline authorship of the epistle being 
assumed. Clement of Alexandria thought that the 
apostles own wife was intended; Chrysostom, the 
husband or brother of Euodia or of Syntyche ; Light- 
foot, Epaphroditus; others, Timothy, Silas; Ellicott 
and De Wette, the chief bishop at Philippi; Wieseler, 
even Christ himself, ‘vai introducing a prayer.” Judg- 
ing from the context, we can only say some one who 
was worthy of that designation and thus could be ad- 
dressed in the words yro Xóvtvye, ‘genuine Synzygus' 
—i.e., ‘Synzygus who art rightly so named ' ( Vincent). 
In fact, S’vgvyos means, as contrasted with érepdfiryos 
(ep érepogvyetv, ‘to yoke incongrnously,' in 2 Cor. 614), 
one who has the power of bringing together what 
belongs together. The name is a symbolical one, the 
use of which in this passage cannot be explained as 
coming from Panl, who is represented as writing to the 
church ‘with the bishops and deacons’ (1:). The 
force of the name does not become clear until we 
suppose it to come from an unknown author writing 
to the Philippians in the character of Paul. In ad- 
dressing a certain circle he introduces the name with 
the purpose of showing in what manner men of high 
ecclesiastical position ought to act with regard to 
brethren from a distance visiting their church. Ср 
Lipsius, AC, 1892; Vincent, Comm. 1897; and 
PHILIPPIANS, $ 3 WG: ҮМ 


SYRACUSE (cypakoycac, Ti. WH), a city on the 
SE. coast of Sicily, famous in Greek and Roman history, 
is mentioned in the journey-narrative of Acts (2812) as 
having been for three days a halting-place of Paul on 
his way from Melita to Rome. Cicero often speaks of 
Svracuse as a particularly splendid and beautiful city, 
and still in his own day the seat of art and culture 
(Tusc. 566, De Nat. Deor. 881, De Rep.121), and in his 
speech against Verres (52-54) gives an elaborate descrip- 
tion of its four quarters (Achradina, Neapolis, Tyche, 
the Island), or rather the four cities which composed it. 
We hear nothing of importance about Syracuse during 
the period of the Empire, It had local self-government 
—its own senate and its own magistrates—like most of 
the Greek cities. Caligula restored its decayed walls 
and some of its famous temples (Suet. Caius, 21). 
Tacitus, in a passing mention of it (Алл. 1349), says 
that permission was granted to the Syracusans under 
Nero to exceed the prescribed number of gladiators in 
their shows. 


1 See Frazer, Golden Bough®), 2 [= Fortnightly Review, 
Oct.-Nov. 1900] ; Grant Allen, Evol. of the Idea of God. 

2 Cp Edward Clodd, Pioneers of Evolution, Part 11,8 1, 
middle. 
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MAP OF SYRIA, MESOPOTAMIA, ASSYRIA, AND BABYLONIA. 
INDEX OF SOME NAMES (A-Kar) 


Parentheses indicating articles that refer to the place-names are in certain cases added to non-biblical names 


having no biblical equivalent. 


J. ‘Abdul ‘Aziz, xs (MEso- 
POTAMIA, $8 3, 9 

Abu- Habbah, p^ (BAsv- 
LONIA, 6$ 3, 14) 

Abu-Shahrein, Js (ВАВҮ- 
LONIA, $ 3) 

Abū Sir, Bs 

Achita, H2 

Adalia, H2 

Adana, D2 

el--Ad&ém, 13 (Assyria, $ 4) 

Adiaman, F2 

Bit-Adini, F2 

Adumu, F5 

Айип, Br 

'Afrin, E2 

Agamtann, J3 

Aher, Jr 

Ras el-‘Ain, G2 (MEsopo- 
TAMIA, § 5) 

‘Aintab, Ег 

‘Akaha, 06 

G. of ‘Akaba, D6 (Exopus, 


84 
‘Akabet esh-Sham, D6 


'Akarküf, 14 (BABEL, 
Tower, § 7) 
Akbar, 14 


Ak-Dagh, Ex 

Ak-Dagh, A2 

J. el-Akhma, Ег 

'Akir, Ds 

Akku, D4 

Akmatana, J3 

Akseral, Dr 

Akshehr, Bz 

Aku, D4 

Akzibi, D4 

Alaja, C2 

Alashgerd, H1 

AlaSia, Сз (Cyprus, $ 1) 
Albistan, Ex 

Aleppo, E2 (BEREA, 2) 
Alexandria, Ag (EGYPT, 


8 72) 
Alma Dagh, E2 
Alot, 12 
Altun- Kópri, 13 
Amadieh, H2 
Amanus, E2 
Amara, J5 
Amata(-1), Ез 
Ambanda, K3 
Amedi, G2 
Amkaruna, Ds 
Amki, D4 
Amma, E3 
‘Amman, Ds 
Bit Amman, Ds, E4 
Ammana, E4 
Amrit, D3 
jebel el-'Amür, Ез 
Amurru, E2, 3 
‘Ana, G3 
‘Anab, Ds 
C. Anamur, C2 
Anat, G3 
Anatha, G3 
Anavarza, D2 
Andia, 11 
Angora, Cr 
J. Ansüryeh, Ез 

(PHENICIA, 8 412) 
Anti-Taurus, Dr, 2, E1 
Anzal, Ir 
Anzan, I3, J4 
Apamea, E3 
Aphek, D4 
Apku, D4 
Apri, E2 
Wady el-‘Arab, B6, C6 
Wady el- "Araba, Ds 
Arantu, D2 
"Агага, Ds 
Ararat, 11 
Araru, Ds 
Aras, J1 


Arba-ilu, I2 (Assyria, 8 5) 

Arbai, Es, Fs 

Tell “Arban, G2 (MEsoro- 
TAMIA, § 15) 

Arbela, I2 (Assyria, $ 5) 

Ardebil, Kr 

Arghanamaden, Fr 

Arghand, Fr 

Arhuliti, E4 

Ariarathia, Ex 

Aribi, Es, F5 

el-'Arish, Cs 

Arka, ‘Arka, D3 

‘Arka, Js 

Armada, D3 

Armel, D4 

Armenian Taurus, Gr, Hx 

Aroer, D5 

Arpad, E2 

Arpadda, E2 

Arrapha, 113, Із 

Arsania, F1, От 

Arza-Atis, Ha 

Arzen, Ст 

Arzuhina, 13 

Arzwapert, Hr 

Asduda, Ds 

Tell ‘Ashik, H3 

Agkaluna, C5 

Askuza, 11,2 

Asshur, H3 

Agur, Ha, 3 

nahr el-‘Asi, E3 

Ašunak, Js, Ks 

A&ur, H3 

A&ur- utir, F2 

Jebel "Алака, 
ZEPHON) 

Athribis, B5 

Atun, D2 

nahr el-Auja, D4 

Aurowman D, J3 

Ayash, D2 

Агат, 2 

‘Azizieh, Ет 

Azzati, Cs 


C6 (BAAL- 


Ba‘albek E4 (LEBANON, 8 6) 

Babil, 14 

Babil-ilu, I4 

Babylon, I4 

Badiyet esh-Shám, Ез, F3 

Bafu, Сз 

Baghdid, 
'l'owER) 

Bagistana, ]3 

Bahdinan, H2 

Baksaieh, J4 

Ba'küba, I4 

Balih, F2 

N. Bahkh, F2 

Barsip, 14 

til Basher, E2 

Bash-kala, Hr 

ras el-Basit, D3 

Basra, J5 (BABYLONIA, $ 14) 

Patrün, 105 (GERAL) 

Bavian H2 (BABYLONIA, 
§ 58) 

Bedran, 14 

Beitin, Ds 

Belad-russ, 14 

Jebel Beni-Mansér, J5 


14 (BABEL, 


Beruna, D4, (PHŒNICIA, 
§ 48) 

Berutu, D4, (PHŒNICIA, 
$4 

Biaina, Hx 


Bindidi, Bs 
Bingöl Dagh, Gr 


Bire-jik, EF2 (CARCHE- 
MISH, $ 2) 

Birs Nimrüd, I4 (Бдьу. 
LONIA, 3) 


Bismiyeh, I5 
mound Bisri, E2 


Bisutun, J3 
Bohtan Su, H2 
Зоѕга, E4 (TRACHONITIS, 
$3) 
Bostra, E4 
Bubastus, Bs 
Bubian 1, J6 
junubu, Bs 
Burarj-tchai, C2 
Busiris, Bs 
Зиѕѕота, | 


Calycadnus, C2 (CiLicia, 
$0 

Carchemish, F2 

Celxn:;z, Dr 

Choremabad, K4 

Cilician Gates, D2 

Cilician Taurus, C2 

Circesium, G3 (MEsoPo- 
TAMIA, $8 3, 4 

Constantina, G2 

Ctesiphon, 14 


Daiani, Gr, Hx 
Daie, H2 
Bit Dakuri, H4, I4 
Damanhür, B5 
Daphne, Bs 
tell Defenne, Bs 
Demesek, Gr 
Dér ez-Zor, G3 
ed-Dér, F3 
Derud, J3 
Derwishiyeh, K5 
Deschi-i-Kava, 
Diarbekr, G2 (Assyria, $ 6) 
Dibán, Ds 
Diyala, 13, 4 (Assyria, § 4) 
Diklat, G2, H3, J5 
Diliman, Ir 
Dimaska, Е 
Dimašķi, E4 
Diner, Br 
Divrigu, Fr 
Dizful, K4 
Dupliaš, J4 
Nar Dupliaš, J4, 5 
Dur, риті, 04 (PHŒNICIA, 
§ 21) 
Dur-Athara, J4 
Dür-ilu, 14 
Dur-Kurigalzu, 14 
(ASSYRIA, § 28) 
Dur-Sarrukin, J3 
Dir Yakin, J5 


Ecbatana, J2 

Ecbatana П., Кз 

Edessa, F2 (ARAMAIC, § 11) 

Tell Edi, Is 

Egerdir, B2 

Egregli, D2 

Egun, Fr 

Ekrek, Fx 

Ekrek, Er 

Elam, J3, 4 (BABYLONIA, 
§ 22 

Elath, D6 

E leusa, D2 

Elim Dagh, H2 

Elli, J3 

Elmalu, AD2 

Elvend Kuh, K3 

Enzite, F1 

Epiphania, Ез 

Erbil, I2 

tel- Exfad, E2 

Eridu, 15 (BABYLONIA, $ 3) 

Erzeroum, Gr 

Erzinghian, Fr 

Esdüd, Ds 

Eski-Selindje, C2 

Etius, Ir 

Euphrates, Fx, Hr, з 

Ezrak, E4 


Famagusta, C3 

W. Faregh, Аб, Bs, 6 
Feishkhabur, H2 
Franktin, Dr 
Funduk, H2 


Gabala, D3 

Gabe-rud, J3 

Gambulu, Js (ASun-BANI- 
PAL, $ 6) 

Gardikana, G2 

Gargames, F2 

Gebal, D3 

Germauicia, E2 

Gerrus, J3, Кз 

Geurun, Ет 

tel Gharkana, G2 

Ghazza, Ds 

el-Ghor, D5 

wüdy el-Ghorra, G3, 4 

Giaur-Dagh, E2 

Gilan, 13 

Gilead, D4 

Gis-ban, J5 

Gis-uh, J5 

Gizoilbunda, I2, J2 

Gók-su, E2 

Gók-su, C2 

jebel Gorüb, F4 

Great Eastern Sea, J6 

Great Western Sea, Вз, 4, 
C4 

Gublu(-a), D3 

Gulambar, 13 

W. Ситаг, E4 

Guran-kala, I3 

Gurgum, E2 

Guzan, G2 (MESOPOTAMIA, 


§ 4) 


Habur, F2 

Habur, G3 

el-Hadr, Нз (Меѕо- 
РОТАМІА, $ 4) 

Hadrach ,E3(AssVRIA, § 32) 

Haifa, D4 

Halamb, sae 

Halbün, E4 

Haleb, E2 

tell Halebéy eh, F3 

Наши, E2 

Halman, J3 

Halman, E2 

Halpi, E2 

Halule, 14 

Bit Halupi, G3 

Halys, D: (CAPPADOCIA) 

Hamadin, Кз (TRADE, $ 58) 

jebel Hamamiye, F5 

Hamat, E3(HITTITEs, $ 11) 

Hamata, E3 

Hamath, Ёз (TRADE, $ 39) 

Hammana, E2 

jebel Hamrin, H3 

Hangmatanu, K3 

Нап, Gr 

Hanigalbat, Fr 

Harabu, E3 

Haran, F2 

Harhar, J3 

Haridi, F3 

Haridi, G3 

Harran, Harran, F2 

Hassan- Dagh, Dr 

Hatarika, Ез 

Hatti Cr, Dr, Er, 2, 3 
(HITTITES) 

jebel Haurān, E 4(Hauran) 

Wady Hauràn, G4 

Haurani, E4 

Hawizeh, J5 

Hazazi, E2 

Hazitu, Cs 

Heliopolis, Bs 

Hermil, E3 

N. Hesani, G2 


For continuation see back of other half of Map. 


The alphabetical arrangement usually ignores Arabic prefixes. 


tell el-Hesi, Ds 

tell el-Hidr, E3 
Hierapolis, Ez 

Hikubta, B6 

Hilakku,Cr, 2, Dx (CiLiciA, 


$2 
Hilleh, 14 (BABYLONIA, 
88 3, 14) 
шаш. G3 
-Hira, 15 
Hit, НА (MESOPOTAMIA) 
Holwan, 3 
Homs, E3 (HETHLON) 
HubuSkia, H2 
bahret-Hüleh, D4 
Huleilan, J4 
Bit Humr, D4 
Hurin, 13 
Huzro, Gz 


Ialman Mts., Із 
larimuta, Bs, Cs 
tell Ibrahim, 14 
Iconium, C2 
Ilgun, Br 
Imeri-Su, E4 
Irbid, D4 
Irkata, D3 
Isaura, C2 

Isfiz, G2 

Isin, I5 
Iskaluna, C5 
Iskenderün, E2 
Isma‘iliyeh, K5 
Isma'iliyeh, Cs 
Isparta, B2 
Isridshe, F3 
Issos, E2 (CILICIA, § 1) 
Bit-Istar, J3 
Itheri, E5 
Izertu, H2 


Jeble, Юз 

Jefat, D4 

Jelu Dagh, Ha, I2 

E o F2 (CARCHEMISH, 
81 

Jerawe, F5 

tell Jezer, Ds 

jeziret ibn ‘Omar, H2 

Jibbah, I4 

Jihan, E2 

Jindaris, E2 

el-Jof, F5 (ISHMAEL) 

Jokha, 15 

Juanro, J3 

Judr Dagh, Ha 

Julamerk, H2 

Julfa, Iz 


el-Kaf, Es 

Kaidu, 14, Js 

Kaisa, D3 

Kaisariye, Dı 

Kaisariyeh, D4 

tell Kaiyára, Нз 

Kala-esh-Shush, K4 

Kala-i-Risa, K4 

Kaldu, I4, Js 

Kalhi, H2 (Puaxicia, $7) 

Kammanu, Di, 2, Ex 

Kandil, 12 

Karadja- Dagh, G2 (MEso- 
POTAMIA, $ 3) 

Karadja-Dagh, Ha, з 

Karalla, Jı 

Karaman, C2 

Kara-su, Fx 

Kara-su, Ez 

Kare-tepe, J4 

Uc 

Karkisiya, G3 la 
POTAMIA 

Karpanit, b? = 

Karthadast, ©З 

Karyatén, Ёз 
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Kašiar Mts , G2 

nahr el-Kasimiye, D. 

Kaski, Ex, F1 

Kasr-i-Shirin, I3 

Каи, J4 

Katna, E3 

nahr el-Kehir, D3 

nahr el-Kelb, D4 

el-Kerak, D5 

Kerbela, H4 

Kercha, J4 

Kerkük, I3 

Kezin, Fr 

Khabiir, G3 (MEso- 
POTAMIA, § 3) 

Khabar, G2 

tell el-Khalidiye, E4 

Khalfati, E2 

el- Khalil, Ds 

Khanikin, 13 

ris el-Khanzir, D2 

Kharpüt, Fr 

Khanalis, I4 

Khoi, 11 

Khoi-Sanjak, Iz 

Khorsabad H2 (Assyria, 8 


5) 
Khukh, G2 
Kidri, F4 
Kidsi, Ез 
Kifri, I3 
Kilissi-hissar, D2 
Killiz, E2 
Kin, J5 
Kinahhi D4, 5 (CANAAN) 
Kipina, F3 
Kirhi, G2 
Kirli-Gol, B2 
Kirmanshah, J3 
Kirruri 12, (Assyria, $ 31) 
Kiš, I4 (BABYLONIA, $$ 3, 
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Кік] Robat, Із 

Kisil-Usen, J3 

Kisil-Usen, К2 

Kitin, C3 

Kitrusi, C3 

Kizil Irmak, Cz, Dx 

Klis, E22 

tell Kókab, G2 (MkEsoro- 
TAMIA, $ 3) 

Konia, C2 

Koweit, J6 

tell Ksub, Ез 

Kue, D2 (CiLicia, $2) 

Küfar, I4 

Kuh-i-Galla, J4 

Kuindi, D2 

Kummuh, F2 (Assyria, § 
28) 

Kunalna, E2 

Kundi, 2 

Kurkh, G2 

Kurna, Ј5 

Kutaia, Ar 

Kut Dahr, J5 

Kut el- Amara, I4 

Kut et-Tamul, J4 

Kutu, Hr, Is (BABYLONIA, 
§ 69) 

Kütü, I4 

Kybistra, D2 

Kyrrhos, E2 
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Labnana, E3 
Ladikiyeh, D3 
Lagas, Js (BABYLONIA, § 


3 
Laki, F3 
Lalar, Ez 
Lamlun, 15 
Laodicea, D3 
Laranda, C2 
Larnaka, Сз 
Larsa, Is (BABYLONIA, $ 3) 
Lebanon, D3 
Lebneh. Ез 
jebel Libnan, D4 
Lizan, H2 
Lower Zab, Нз (Assyria, 


$ 4) 
Lullu, 13 


Maab, Ds, Es 


Ma'àn, Ds (TRADE, $ 14) 

Madai, J3 

Madaktu, K4 

Madaktu, J4 

Kal'at Madrük, H4 

Magan, Is, 6, J6 

Magarisi, G2 

Magdali, D4 

Mahalatta, D3 

Mahidesht, J3 

Maisa, D3 

Maisere, F5 

Makida, D4 

Malatia, Ет (ARARAT, $ 2) 

Mamhij, Ez 

Mamishan, 13 

Man, H2 

Mandjur, I4 

Manjuluk, Ex 

Mansiiriyeh, 13 

Mar’, I5 

Maraga, J2 

Marand, Iz 

Marʻash, E2 

Marhamitabad, J2 

Mardin, G2 (MEsoro- 
TAMIA, $ 6) 

Marirn, G2 

Markasi, E2 

Nàr Marrati, J5 

Магїп, D4, Ез 

Marum, D4 

Mt. Masis, Ir 

Masjed, E3 

Mazaka, Dx 

Mazgerd, Fr 

Media, J2, 3, K3 

Melasgerd, Hr 

Melit, Fx 

Meluhha, D6, E6 

Menderes, А2 

Mendili, 14 

Kala-i-Merivan, J3 

Mersina, D2 

Meshhed-Hosein, HI4 

Meskaka, Fs 

Meskene, F2 

Meuks, H1 

Mianeh, ]2 

Midiat, G2 

Misir, B5 

jebel Misma, Fs 

Misri, Es 

Missis, D2 

Mitanni, F2 

Mitanni, E2, F2, Ga, 
(MESOPOTAMIA) 

Moks, Hr 

Mosul, H2 (NıNEvEN) 

Kal'at el-Mudik, Ёз 

el-Muhammereh, K5 

Mukayyar, 15 

Murad Su, Gr 

Mush, Gr 

Muški, Cr 

Mu&ki, Er (Assyria, § 28) 

Musri, Ег (Мукам, § 2а) 

Nahal Musri, D5(Mizraim) 

Musur, Bs 

Mntkini, F2 


Nairi, Gr, Hi, 
(ARARAT, § 2) 
lower sea of Nairi, I2 
upper sea of Nairi, Hx 

Nakhetshewan, Ix 

Kal'at en-Nakhl, C6 

Nal-Mts., Gr, Hz 

Namri, 13, Ja 

Nasibin,  Nasihina, 
(Mesopotamia, § 4) 

Nath, Bs 

Nedjef, I4 

Niffer, I4 (BABYLONIA, 8 3) 

Nigde, D2 

Nimme, Gr 

Nimrüd, H2 

Nimrud-Dagh, Hi 

Nimrud-Dagh, Кт 

Nina, Nineveh, Ninua, H2 

Nippur, 14 (BABYLONIA, 
§ 3) 


Nisin, I5 


Nišša, J3, 4 
хази, 


Ha 


I2 
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G2 


Oheimir, I4 

Olba, C2 

On, As 

Orontes, D2 (Assyria, $ 31) 


Padan, I5 
Pajas, Ez 
Palmyra, F3 (Aramaic, § 


4 
Palu, Ст 

Pappa, Сз 

Parsua, 12 

Pascha Dagh, Ст 

Patak, J4 

Patin, E3 

Patnotz, Hı 

Pelveri, E2 

Pendj-Ali Dagh, J3 
Pethor, F2 

Petra, Ds 

Physcus, 13 

Pilistu, Ds (CANAAN, § 17) 
Pitru, F2 (ARAM, § 3) 
Pukudn, J4 

Purattu, G3 

Pursak, Br 

Pushti-Kuh, J4 

Риќеги, Bs 


Queit, J6 


Radanu, I3 

Rahaba, G3 

Rakka, F3 (MESOPOTAMIA, 
$4) 

Rapihi, C5 

Rapiku, Ез 

Rapiku, H4 

Rasappa, F3 

er- Reda, G3 

tell Refab, Ds 

Rehohoth, 05 

Resafa, Ез 

Revanduz, I2 

Rizan, I2 

er-Róda, G3 

Коза, 13 (ARVAD) 

er-Ruhhe, E4 

er-Ruhéheh, Ds 

Rum-kala, E2 


Sade, E3 

tell es-Safieh, Ds 
es-Sifiyeh, Ds 

Sagura, E2 

Sahend, J2 

Sahna, J3 

Sajür, E2 (CARCHEMISH, § 


2 
Saktchegozü, E2 
Salamiyeh, E3 
Sam'al, E2 (MESOPOTAMIA) 
Samerina, D4 (SAMARIA) 
Samosata, Ег (САРРА- 
DOCIA) 
Samsát, F2 
Samuna, 14 
Sangur, D3 
Sangur, E3 
Saniru, D4 
Sann, B5 
Sapi-Bel, J4, 5 
Sarafend, D4 
Šariptu, D4 
Saris, Ex 
Sarus, D2 (Ciricia, § т) 
Saša, J4 
es-Sauar, G3 
Saur, G2 
Sautch-Bnlaq, I2 
Savalan, Jr 
Schaho-Dagh, J3 
sir es-Seba', Ds 
Seboa-Tsherib, {4 
Segirme-Dagh, 13 
Seikan, D2 
Seir, J. Sherah, Dg 
Kal'at Sejar, E3 
Selefkiye, C2 
Seleucia, I4 
Selenkia, C2 
Selinus, C2 
LS Is (BABYLONIA, 
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Kal'at Sherkat, Нз 
(ASSYRIA, § 5) 

Shetata, H4 

Shirisan, J4 

Shokh, Hr 

Jisr-esh-Shugr, E3 

Side-kan, I2 

Siduna, D4 

Sifeire, H4 

Sifwe, 14 

Sillna, C3 

Simesi, I2 

Simirra, D3, E3 

Simirra, D3 
imyra, D3 (PuHaenicra, 
547) 

Sinjar, G2 

J. Sinjir, GHz (Assyria, 
88 4, 16) 

Sinna, J3 

Sipan-D, Hı 

Sippar, 14 (BarvroNia, 
88.3. 54) 

Sirki, Оз 

Sirla, D4 

Sir-pur-la, Js (BABYLONIA, 
„993, 48) 

Sis, D2 

Sivas, Ет 

Sizu, D2 

Sjun, Gr 

Skeniyeh, G2 

Soloi, D2 

wady Suab, F5, G3 

Subari, F2 

Subiti, E4 
ubnat, G2 (ASSYRIA, § 27) 

Sufan-dere, G2 

Subi, G3 

Suhme, Gr 

Sak esh-Shuyükh, J5 

Suleimàniya, 13 

Sultán- Dagh, Вт 

tell es-Sultán, E3 

Sumra, D3 

Sumur, D3 

Supri, G2 

Sura, G3 

Surappi, J4 

Suri, E2, F2, G2, H2 

Suriya, F3 

Surru, D4 

Susa, K4 

SuSan, K4 (Cyrus, § т) 

SuSun, K4 

Suxunka, K4 

Suti, Ез, F3, G4 

Suverek, F2 


Tabal, D1, E: (ASUR-BANI- 
PAL, $ 4) 

'Tabite, H2 

Tabriz, J1 

tell Tabiis, Ез 

Tadmor, F3 

et-Tafileh, Ds 

Takht-i-Shirin, J3 

Takht-i-Suleimán, J2 

Tang-i-Girra, J3 

Tantirah, D4 

Tarsos, 02 

Tarsus, D2 1 

wady Tartar, Нз 

Tartüs, D3 | 

Tarzi, D2 ) 

Taük,la 1 

Taurus, E1, 2: CAPPADOCIA) 

L. Tatta, Ст 

Таға Khurmaji, 13 

Tchehil-Tchefme-Kuh, J3 

Tcheluk, G2 

Tekrit, H3 


jebel Tektek, F2 
T G2 

"elloh, ] 5 (BABYLONIA 
Themail, H4 Aer 
Tibne, D4 
Tigranocerta, G2 
Tigris, H3, G2, Js 
jebel et-Tih, C6, D6 
Til, G2 
Til Barsip, EF2 
Til-Ermen, G2 
Tima3gi, E4 
'Tochmn-su, Ex 
tell Токап, Ез 
et- Tor, G2 
Tripolis, D3 
Trush, F2 
Tsamanti-sn, D1, 2 
bahr Tabariyeh, D4 
diret et-Tulal, E4 
Tul Garimmi, Ex 
Tulal es-Safa, E4 
Tumme, [2 
Tun, D2 
Turnad, 13 
Гигиёра, H1 
Таа, G2 

Tu&pa, Hx 
Та: Cholly, Ст 
Taz Khurmati, Із 
Tyana, D2 


Ur, I5 
Urartu, Gr, Hr, Ix 
Urdu, E3 
Urfa, F2 

L. Urmia, Ir 
Uruk, 15 
Ushak, A1 
Ushnuk, I2 
Utium, Ha, I2 
Ulluba, G1 
Urgub, Dr 
Usu, D4 


Van, L. Van, Hr 
Vastan, Hr 
Yéranshehr, Ex 
Yéranshehr, Ег 


Warka, 15 
Werdi, G3 
White Mt., J2 


Yabrūd, E4 
Yàajüz, 04 
Bit-Yakin, Js 
Yalo, Ds 
Yamnutbal, Ја 
Yapü, D4 
Yarpuz, Er 
Yarpuz, E2 
Yatbur, J4 
Ya'udi, Ez 


Upper Zab, Zaba-élu, H2 
Zaban, I3 
Zaba-Supala, 12,3 
Gates of Zagras, J3 
Zakho, H2 
Zakho-Dagh, H2 
Zakruti, J2 
Zakrnti, J3 
Zamna, 13 
Zengan, K2 
Zenjirli, Ez 
Zerghul, J5 

L. Zeriber, J3 
ez-Zib, D4 
Zimarra, D3 
Zimrin, D3 
Zirzir-tepe, 14 
Zituna, D4 
Zobeir, J5 

Zohah, 13 
Zorbatiyeh, J4 
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Hatti, Egypt, Assyria (8§ 13-15). 
Aramzans ($ 16). 
Tiglath-pileser I. (§ 17). 

Syria left to itself (§ 18). 

Later Assyrian Empire ($$ 19- 


Name, etc. (8$ 1-3). 

Greater Syria ($ 4/7). 

Fauna ($ 52). 

Lesser Syria ($ 6). 

History : introductory (8$ 

8-10). : 23). 

Babylonia ($ 11/4). Later times ($$ 24-27). 

Literature on Geography ($ 7). 


‘Syria’ is unknown to Hebrew, but possibly 
identical with Bab. Suri, a N. Euphratean district of 
uncertain boundaries. We find Syria first 
in Herodotus (212, etc.). In Homer's list 
(/2, 2783) only "Аро: (Aramzeans) appear. © em- 
ployed Zvpía to translate ARAM (g.v.) in its divers 
applications (¢.g., Nupia AaguackoÜ, 2 S.85; Мєсото- 
ташаѕ Lupia, Gen. 2520), and EV followed. Herodotus 
(763), misled (?) by the resemblance of ”/Аттйрго: 
and Zpio, stated that these were ‘barbarian’ and 
Greek forms of a single ethnic. In consequence he 
used 'Syria' and 'Syrians' even more widely than 
OT used ‘Aram’; and his vagueness reappears in 
Xenophon (Axab. i. 44) and in one passage of Strabo 
(16737). 

Strabo, followed by Pliny and Ptolemy, in stricter use 
(see § 1, end) confined Syria to the geographical area 
bounded N. by Taurus, S. by the 
Arabian Desert, W. by the Mediter- 
ranean, and NE. by Euphrates. ‘The 
SE. limit was formed by the vague frontier of the 
‘Syrian’ desert, known in antiquity as the ‘ Arabian.’ 
Both ancient ‘Arabia Deserta’ (=N. Hamad) and 
' Arabia Petraea’ (Z.e. the Arabia of Petra=S, Hamad) 
would be included now by most geographers in Syria ; 
whilst Arabia would be restricted to the ancient * Felix,' 1 
2.е., all peninsular Arabia S. of and including the 
Nefüd or desert belt between the heads of the Red Sea 
and the Persian Gulf. 1n the Roman provincial arrange- 
ment ' Arabia ' = l'etraea and Deserta. Roman ‘Syria’ 
(at first one province and under Hadrian three) ended 
S. with Palestine, and E. with the limit of the Hamad 
Steppe. So also Byzantine Syria split into seven 
districts. Moslem geographers had some doubt whether 
to reckon the Hamad to Syria or to Arabia. | Mukadassi 
(early roth cent. A.D.) protested against the extension of 
Syria or esh-Shàm (7.e., the ‘ left-hand’ land, relative to 
one facing E. in Mekka) into the E. desert; and the 
later geographers (e.g., Edrisi and Abulfeda) mostly 
agreed with him in drawing the limit of Arabia obliquely 
NE. from 'Akaba to Rakka on Euphrates, thus detach- 
ing the Hamad from Syria. For the purposes of the 
present article we shall follow them, and confine Syria 
to the area contained by N. lat. 38^ and 31°, by the 
Mediterranean sea, and by an imaginary line drawn 
roughly parallel to its coast and on an average 150 m. 
inland. 

There secms also to have been a special use of 
‘Syria,’ which still prevails, restricting the term to that 
part of the wider area which lies N. of 
Palestine, but excluding the Lebanon littoral 
(Phoenicia). This territory was regarded 
as peculiarly Aramzan, and when the large Roman 
province Syria was divided, it retained its nanie without 
qualification. It had at most periods a distinct history, 
having been successively the peculiar seat of the ‘ Hittite’ 
dominion, of the Arameean confederate power, and of 
the Seleucid monarchy, at a time when Palestine and 
Phoenicia were Egyptian. Only the inclusion of the 
whole of wider Syria in a great alien empire, such as 
the Egyptian or Assyrian, ever made the history of all 
parts identical. | 


1. Name. 


2. Greater 
Syria. 


3. Lesser 
Syria. 


1 The vulgar restriction of ‘Arabia Felix’ to the SW. of the 
peninsula (Yemen and Hadramaut) is due to a medieval error, 
repeated and confirmed by D’Anville. Strabo, Pliny, and 
Ptolemy alike apply the term Felix to all peninsular Arabia. 
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Syria has strong natural boundaries : high mountains 
М. (average summits 8500 ft.), sea W., and deserts S. 
and E.; but there are weak points, 
whose influence is shown in Syrian 
history. he deserts S. and E. being 
of the steppe character form very 
indeterminate social limits. Supporting nomad popula- 
tions, which are constantly being reinforced from foci in 
the Arabian oases, and forced outwards by the inability 
of the desert to maintain their increase, these steppe- 
deserts do not divide nearly as sharply as the N. moun- 
tains, which retain barrier populations of peculiar 
character. Settled folk do not migrate into deserts, but 
desert folk constantly migrate into settled lands. 
Throughout the S. and E. border of Syria, therefore, 
' Arabisation' has always gone on; and especially in 
Palestine, even W. of the Ghór, many features of 
nomadic life appear intrusively in the settled society. 
The history of the Aramæan Semites has never been 
wholly distinct from that of the Arabian, 

NE. and NW. are easy passes. Euphrates, fordable 
in an ordinary summer at various points below the 
Taurus gorges, has not served strongly to differentiate 
N. Mesopotamia from N. Syria. These regions are of 
very similar character, and the eastward roads pass 
readily from one to the other. On the other hand the 
Amānus mountains, though rising to 6000 ft., have 
many low and not difficult passes, notably those 
traversing the depression which divides the two main 
constituents of the system, the Elma and the Giaur 
chains, and will shortly be traversed by a railway. 
The strong boundary lies much farther W., where the 
main Taurus runs obliquely down to the sea in the 
‘Rugged’ Cilicia (Zrachefa). Eastern influence, there- 
fore, which entered Syria from NE. passed readily out 
of it to NW. and caused the civilisation of Tarsus to be 
more Mesopotamian than that of Jerusalem. ‘Plain’ 
Cilicia may more fitly be reckoned to Syria than to Asia 
Minor, as indeed was apparently the view of Herodotus, 
who included Commagene in Cilicia (cp CILICIA, 8 2). 
The intluence of Mesopotamia is, therefore, as marked 
in N. Syria as that of Arabia in S. Syria. 

The area within these limits has always presented 
a certain social homogeneity; but its great excess of 
length over breadth has militated against 
h political unity, and given to its internal 

&еовтарлу. geographical barriers a separative power 
which their own character would hardly confer. The 
main internal barrier is a mountainous region extending 
to almost an equal distance N. and S. of lat. 34°. 
Here the land slopes up from N. and S. to a sill of 
3000 ft. elevation (Calesyria). On either tlank 
E. and W. of the plateau so formed rise longitudinal 
calcareous ranges. That on the E. (Antilibanus— 
J. esh-Sharki) is а five-fold system, radiating ХМ. from 
& lofty nucleus on SE. of the plateau (J. esh-Sheikh, 
Hermon, 8600 ft.). The average elevation of the other 
principal summits is about 8000 ft. and of the valleys 
between the radii 5ooo ft. The main drainage of the 
E. slopes flows SE. into a lacustrine pan, about 30 m. 
in diameter, where it is absorbed by irrigation, or goes 
to forni marshy inundations, united or divided according 
to the season. Of these the principal are Bahr ei- 
‘Ateiba N., fed by the Baradā (Aana) and Bahr 
Kibliyeh S., fed by the A'waj (Pharphar). Е. 
of this oasis stretches а very barren steppe falling away 
to Euphrates. N. of it the swell of the central plateau 
is continued NE. from the spurs of Antilibanus by a 
barren ridge which runs to Euphrates and beyond. W. 
there is easy approach from the central sill of the plateau 
by a pass (4200 ft.) which leads between Hernion and 
the spring of the radii of the Antilibanus system to the 
upper valley of the Baradà. SW. there is also an easy, 
though at first barren road to the low country S. of the 
central plateau (= Palestine). This oasis of Damascus, 
therefore, placed almost on the axis of partition 
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between N. and S. Syria, and communicating readily 
with both these regions and with the elevated frontier 
district, is marked by nature for the locality of the 
capital city of an independent and undivided Syria. 
Were it not for its oasis character, Damascus would 
have played the part of capital more often. The 
W. range of the central plateau (J. el-Gharbi or 
Libnin = Zedunoz) is a single chain of jurassic lime- 
stone with basaltic intrusions, very steeply inclined and 
without passes under 6000 ft. The highest summit 
reaches 10,200 ft. (see LEBANON, 8 6). This walls 
off from the rest of Syria a narrow maritime strip, 
stretching from N. el-Kebir (Eleutheros) on the N. to 
Carmel on the S., much interrupted by spurs of Lebanon, 
very fertile, thanks to the heavy precipitation on the 
western slope, and supplied with many harbours, 
good in the days of small sailing craft. Communica- 
tion being difficult both with the interior (except by 
artificial ways made at great cost, such as the French 
mountain railway opened from Beyrout vid Zahleh to 
Damascus in 1896), and within the littoral strip itself, 
the inhabitants of this region have not shared in the 
main currents of Syrian life, but have been attracted 
towards navigation (see PHŒNICIA, $ 9) The dis- 
tinctive character of their small territory was recognised 
by its constitution under Hadrian as a separate province 
(Syria Рћоспісе). 'The main floor of the central 
Syrian plateau falls gradually N. and S. from a scarcely 
perceptible sill just N. of Baalbek, which is the main 
water-parting of Syria. It is an ancient lake-bed and 
the most important part of the mod. ‘ Lebanon’ district, 
administered since 1861 as a province independent of 
the v//iyef of Syria. Along this deep and easy upland 
valley of e/-Pw£à' (anc. Coelesyria), and between the 
flanking ranges, flow to N. the head-waters of the 'Asi 
(.\xios or Orontes) : to S. those of the Litàni (Leones), 
called in its lower course el- Kásimiyeh, which force 
their way W. between the S. butt of Lebanon 
and its continuation, the »ass;f of Galilee, to the 
sea; and those of the Wady et- Teim, which, after 
receiving the drainage of the 5. butt of Hermon, be- 
comes Nahr el-Kebir (Jordan), and flows down into 
the rift of the Ghor and to the Dead Sea (see JORDAN, 
& 3 7), where it is dissipated by evaporation at 1300 ft. 
below sea-level. 'Phe Bekà' and the central plateau 
in general terminate S. in a steep and rugged 
hill-system, rising to 3860 ft. in J. Jarmak. This, 
which is the N. beginning of Galilee, renders access 
from the S. difficult, and diverts the natural trunk road 
eastward of the E. flanking range and to Damascus, 
whence it either gains the Вика through the Barada 
pass (see above), or it continues N. under the E. flank 
of Antilibanus, to debouch in the ‘Asi valley lower 
down (near Hums), or it erosses the steppe М. or 
NE. to Euphrates. S. Syria is all that lies S. 
of the central plateau and the oasis of Damascus, from 
the sea to the Euphratean watershed and the edge of 
the steppe-desert, which is here fringed in great part by 
lava-fields. All this district formed the Syria Palestina 
of Hadrian's provincial arrangement. It is divided 
longitudinally by the deep rift in which Jordan flows ; 
and its eastern half, being thus in great measure detached 
from the western, and from all maritime influences, is 
especially open to influences of Arabia. W. Palestine 
merges insensibly in the desert on the S. For 
further geographical details concerning S. Syria see 
PALESTINE, § 2 ff. D. G. H. 

It has been pointed out under PALESTINE (col. 
3542 f.) that, owing to the geographical position of 
the land, the fauna, though in the main 
Palzearetic in character, was modified by 
the intrusion of certain forms from the Oriental region 
towards the E. and from the Ethiopian region towards 
the 5. Syria, lying to the N. of Palestine, is equally 
with it subject to invasion from the E., but is naturally 
much less exposed to intruders from the S., which, 
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indeed, in Palestine, chiefly affect the hollow cleft which 
contain the Dead Sea and the valley of the Jordan. 

The fauna of Syria, like that of Palestine, is to a 
great extent a steppe-, desert-, and rock-fauna, but it 
differs considerably from that of southern or even central 
Palestine in the character of its mammals. As might 
be expected, there are many animals with a northern 
provenance found in Syria which do not penetrate as far 
S. as southern Palestine, whilst the latter area harbours 
many forms which extend into the Peninsula of Sinai, 
Egypt, and Nubia, but which do not reach into Syria. 
Nehring! has recently pointed out that a line which 
leaves the coast in the neighbourhood of Kartha, skirts 
the southern limits of the Carmel group of hills, and 
then turns NE. to strike the Sea of Galilee a little W. 
of the exit of the Jordan, corresponds with the lower 
limit of the distribution of several of the more con- 
spicuous Syrian mammals. Nehring’s line, although 
it includes a considerable portion of Galilee, may be 
taken as the boundary of Syria considered from a zoo- 
logical standpoint. It does not of course correspond 
with any historical limit; but animals are seldom found 
to respect political deliminations. 

N. of this line we find the Syrian variety of the bear, Ursus 
isabellinus, which frequents the heights of Lebanon, Hermon, 
and is met with in Bashan and Gilead. The badger, Meles 
taxus, \ike the hear, seems to reach its southernmost limits in 
the wooded and hilly disiricts just mentioned. The pole-cat, 
Mustela putorius, and the ermine, A. erminea, are found on 
the slopes of Hermon, Lebanon, and Tabor, but do not pass 
Nehring’s line. Their congener, M. foina, the beech-marten, 
however, spreads through Palestine. The otter, Lutra vuigaris, 
is also not uncommon on the shores of the Sea of Galilee. The 
striped hyzena, //yceza striata, a nocturnal animal, the hunting- 
leopard, Cynalurus jubatus, are amongst the commoner car- 
nivora, whilst Felis chaus, the jungle-cat, is found in Syria in 
a special variety. The roe-deer, Capreolus capræa, reaches its 
southernmost limit on the slopes of Mt. Carmel; neither it nor 
the fallow-deer passes the above-mentioned line. The Syrian 
wild-ass, Æguus hemippus, is another conspicuous form which 
very rarely enters Palestine. The wild-boar, Sus scrofa, is 
more widely distributed. It frequents not only wooded and 
marshy localities, but even the desert, where it lives on roots. 
The gazelle, Gazedla dorcas, extends southward from Lebanon, 
as does the Syrian hare, Lepus syriacus. Of the enormous 
family Rodentia, which supplies so large a proportion of the 
mammals in this part of the world, the Alpine-vole, Microtus 
nivalis, and the water-vole, Л/. amphibius, are common in 
Syria but do not pass Nehring's line. On the other hand, 
several species of ground-vole extend far beyond it, as do three 
common species Of dormice, Myoxus glis, the squirrel-tailed 
dormouse, J. zitela, the garden dormouse, and 17. dryas. The 
Syrian squirrel, Sciurus syriacus, is peculiarly Syrian, and 
the pouched-marmoset or souslik, Spermophilus xanthopryn- 
nus, is not encountered S. of Gilead. The gerbille, Gerius 
tenturus, is also peculiar to Syria. According to Nehring, the 
Psammomys myosurus mentioned under PALESTINE ($ 14 4) is 
more correctly referred to the genus Nesokia, and thus repre- 
sents one of the intrusive elements from the Oriental region. 

It will be seen from the above that Svria has several 
mammals peculiar to itself, and a number which reach 
their southernmost point in or about Mt. Carmel. ‘The 
fauna of this region is further characterised by the 
absence of many creatures we are accustomed to 
associate with the Bible-lands. Conspicuous amongst 
these are: the coney, which recent research seems to 
confine to southern Palestine; the genus Acomys, a 
hedgehog-like mouse with spiny fur; the fascinating 
little jerboas, and several other rodents ; and the Syrian 
ibex or beden. Enough has been said to show that the 
mammalian fauna of Syria (including a large part of 
Galilee) differs considerably from that of S. Palestine, 
and that probably there are few spots on the world of 
so restricted an area in which the mammals at one 
extremity differ so much from those at the other as they 
do in the little country of Palestine. AE S: 

N. Syria is all that land which lies N. of the central 
plateau, and E. of Lebanon ; but politically it has 
always tended to include not only 
the plateau itself (there being no such 
barrier to the N. as the mountains of Galilee form to the 


6. Lesser Syria: 


1 Globus, 81, 1902, р. 309. 
Р. 39+ 


See also WMM, ОЛ 2, 1902, 
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S.), but also the oasis of Damascus, between which and 
Paiestine intervenes a barren tract. It comprises the 
NE. steppe as far as Euphrates, and all the N. land up 
to laurus. Since this region is most strictly ‘Syria’ 
and is not treated elsewhere, a more particular descrip- 
tion is subjoined. 

(a) The Agi! basin. —The Вика' valley, after a course 
of about roo m., opens out in lat. 34° 40. The 
mountains on either hand fall to grassy downs, and the 
river ‘Asi leaves the rocky gorge in which it has fallen 
over 2000 ft. and expands at a level of about 1600 ft. 
into a lake of зо m. area, formed in part by an artificial 
dam of ancient construction. At the head of this stood 
the ancient Kadesh; at the foot now stands Hums 
(anc. Amesa)—to hold the pass between the plateau 
valley and the lower Orontes lands, the heart of Syria 
proper (Selezcis) At the same point come in natural 
roads (1i) from Tripoli (Tarábulüs) on the W. coast, 
round the N. butt of Lebanon by way of the valley of 
the N. el-Kebir, (2) from Tadmor and Damascus round 
N. of Antilibanus. Railways will, not improbably, 
be laid shortly over both these roads, and Hums will 
regain its old importance. The ‘Asi flows on through 
a widening valley for about 25 m. to the rich marshy 
district of Hamat (Hamath-Epiphaneia), tothe Iz. of which 
point the steppe grows more down-like and habitable as 
far as the Euphrates, while to the W. rises a broad. low, 
and fertile range (J. Nusériyeh) which on the W. leaves 
considerable littoral strips here and there of its own crea- 
tion between itself and the sea. The most important 
of these contains the town el-Ladakiyeh (Zaodzcea). ‘The 
range ends N. in the abrupt mass of J. el-Akra' ( Casius), 
5750 ft., which falls direct to the sea and closes the 
littoral. А road over J. Nuseriye meets, at Hamat, the 
direct Aleppo road, which continues the easiest route 
from Euphrates. 

Leaving Llamat, the ‘Asi bends somewhat W. of N. 
and flows through rich pastures (el-Ghab) bounded on the 
E. by a triple system of basaltic hills (J. el-A‘la) with fertile 
intervals, which contain numerous remains of ancient 
inhabitation. It passes successively the sites of Larissa 
(Sear) and Apamea (Kal'at el-Mudik), and after a 
course of 50 m. from Hamit, is turned sharply W. by 
a rocky o (Jisr el-Hadid) and hugs the N. 
butt of J. Nusériye. To the N. in the line of its former 
course now opens out a wide plain (el-Amk), partly filled 
by a marshy lake (Bahr-el-Abyad, or Ak-Deniz) into 
which it once flowed, and where it once met important 
tributaries, the Afrin and the Kara Su. These now 
feed the lake which discharges into the ‘Asi by the 
channel, Nahr el-Kowsit. The Afrin flows down a 
broad valley (ane. Cyrrhestica) from the NE., which pro- 
longs the plain far up towards Euphrates and carries 
a trunk road thitherward, which crosses a low water- 
parting E. of ‘Ain Tab and strikes the great river at 
Bire jik, or following the valley of the Sajür at Carchemish 
a few miles S. The proposed Baghdad railway will 
ascend the .\frin valley after descending that of Kara Su. 
The Kara Su comes from the N. bringing the eastward 
drainage of S. Amanus. A natural road leads up its 
valley to its souree on the marshy sill of Zinjirli 
(1650 ft.), and there forks (1) W. through the lowest 
Amanus passes to Cilicia and Asia Minor, and (2) NE. 
into the valley of Marash and ancient Commagene. 
Ancient remains of a palatial Assyrian fortress of an 
importance suitable to its strategic position have been 
explored at Zinjirli by Dr. Von Luschan (FORTRESS, § 5). 
From the 'Amk plain a direct road also leads due E. to 
Aleppo and the Euphrates near Rakka (Thapsacus). The 
deep and fertile region in which all these waters and roads 
meet is the natural centre of N. Syria, and accordingly the 
locality in which its greatest cty of antiquity, Antioch, 

1 ‘Asi in Arab. rebel, and the title is variously explained 
by the turbulence, the inaccessibility, or the anti- Meccan direc- 
tion of this stream. But it is undoubtedly derived originally 


from the same ancient native name which the Greeks wrote 
A x ros. 
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was situated (see ANTIOCH, $1). ‘The modern Antakich 
lies near the point at which the 'Asi, having at last 
rounded the butt of J. Nuseriye, is about to plunge 
SW. into a gorge worn down between that range and 
the S. masses of Amanus. Through this it falls about 
150 ft. in то m. to the sea in a series of unnavigable 
rapids. On the small deltaic fan N. of its mouth stands 
Suediah (anc. Seleucia of Pierza) which was the port of 
Antioch. But the unsheltered character of the port and 
the difficulties of the road in this gorge have caused N. 
Syrian trade to seek the more distant Alexandretta 
(Iskanderün), which lies NE. of the plain of Antioch and 
behind the S. extension of Amanus, hcre crossed by the 
low col of Beilàn (2230 ft.), about to be pierced by the 
Aleppo railway. The whole course of the ‘Asi is about 
170 m. Б 

(д) Commagene.—To the N. of the 'Asi basin a small 
district intervenes before Taurus closes Syria. It is 
bounded S. by the heights in which the Afrin and Kara 
Su rise. These heights start from Euphrates near the 
mouth of the Sájür, and run NW. to ‘Ain Тар; thence 
they bend sharply to the SW. , rise in Kurd Dagh to 4500 
ft., and are linked to Amanus by the Zinjirli sill. The 
hollow N. of them is divided into two basins by a low 
swell running М. from Kurd Dagh to Taurus. The W. 
basin drains W. by the Ak Su through a rift in Amanus 
to the Cilician [ип (Pyramus), and is the territory of 
Mar'ash (Germaniceia): it communicates, as we have 
seen, with the rest of Syria readily by way of Zinjirli. 
The E. basin drains to the Euphrates, looks eastward, and 
communicates less readily with the lands to the S. ‘This 
is the ancient Commagene proper (Assyr. Xummuh), of 
which Samosata (Sumeisat) was capital. Twoimportant 
crossings of Euphrates, at Samosata and Zcugma 
(Bire jik), placed it in communication with N. Meso- 
potamia and especially Edessa (Urfa). 

(c) The Euphratean plains.—To E. of the ‘Ast basin 
lies the lean steppe-like plateau described above as 
sloping E. to Euphrates. It is one in formation with 
the Arabian desert which limits Palestine on the E., but 
more fertile by reason of higher latitude and greater 


precipitation. It must be reckoned therefore to habit- 
able Syria. It is limited on the S. by the ridge already 
mentioned, which runs NE. to Euphrates from Anti- 


libanus, and along whose S. foot lies a chain of oases, 
marking a natural route from Damascus to the E. Of 
these the chief are Karietein (Vesala) and Tadmor 
(Palmyra), both just on the verge of Arabia. The 
roling downs to the N. of this chain once contained a 
large number of villages, dependent on wells, whose 
ruins have been explored bv De Vogiié, Burton, Drake, 
Ostrup and others. This region is now deserted 
owing to its ‘nomadisation’ by the migrant Anazch 
Bedouins, who have been pressing N. from central 
Arabia since the thirteenth century. In the latitude of 
j. Alà, whose E. slopes fall insensibly into it, the 
plateau is still steppe-like; but immediately N. of this 
point occur а series of pans, whose northern limit is the 
ridge which bounds Commagene on the S. These pans 
receive water draining S. from that ridge, and are all 
of more or less saline character. Of the two principal 
basins, that on the E. receives a watercourse (N. cl- 
Dahab), which rises just S. of Membij (Hierapolis) and 
ends in the great se&a£Aa (salt-pan) of Jabul. That on 
the W. is more fertile and better supplied with fresh 
springs. It receives the Kowaik, which rises near 
‘Ain Tab, and ends in a tract of permanent saline inunda- 
tion (Mat) near Kennisrin. Fine pasturage surrounds it, 
and its lower lands are arable. This is the ancient dis- 
trict Chalybonitis, which now supports Aleppo (Haleb ; 
anc. Chalybon- Berea), a town of 65,000 inhabitants and 
the successor of Antioch. Through itlie the directest 
route from Asia Minor to Baghdad, or Babylonia, which 
crosses the Euphrates at Вакка (Thapsacus), and the 
easiest road from S. Syria to the same point or to the 
more northern crossing at Bire jik (Zeugma). 
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For S. Syria see under PALESTINE and Pucxicia. For N. | followed, at least down to that of the first dynasty 


Syria see Burckhardt, Travels in Syria (1822); Porter, Five 
Vears in Damascus (1855); Burton and 
Drake, UzexfMored Syria (1872); Ains- 
worth, Narrative of the Euphrates Ex- 
pedition (1888); Humann and Puchstein, Reisen in Nordsyrien, 
etc. (1890) ; and a recent account of part of the E. steppe by Н. C. 
Butler, in the Asnerican Journal of Archeology, series 2, 4 
(1900): cp also Oppenheim, Fom Mittelmeer zum Persischen 
Golf (1900), and Blunt, Bedouins of the Euphrates (1879). The 
summary by Reclus, Géogr. Univ. (Asie Antérieure) is very 
good (1884); and for more recent statistics, as well as local 
detail, see Cuinet, Syrie, Liban et Palestine (1896). 
D. G. H. 
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The region which we designate as Syria has never 
constituted a political unity ; of itself a proof that it is 
В. Idea of not, like Egypt or the Euphrates-country, 
`$ i a single land held together by common 
yna conditions of living. There is no river to 
furnish a natural channel of inter-communication and 
bond of union. Гог the same reason, there has never 
been any such separate entity as a Syrian civilisation ; 
in this respect also, precisely as in things political, the 
various districts gravitated towards the countries of the 
neighbouring great civilisations. lf Syria as an idea 
has maintained its existence for millennia, it is possible 
to see in this also a proof of the tenacity of the ancient 
Babylonian conception of the world. For it is to the 
ancient geographical division associated with that con- 
ception that the idea of Syria owed its origin, and its 
revival upon the fall of Assyria, after the Assyrian 
ascendancy had well-nigh sent it to oblivion. 

Suri-Syria is closed in by the two civilisation-areas of 
Babylonia and Asia Minor, and thus its development 
was determined by them. Being separ- 
ated from the Egyptian area by Pales- 
tine, it was not so directly influenced from that side. 

The movements of nations, the immigrations, to 
which it is exposed are, mainly, those from the S. 
(Arabia) and those from the N., by way of Armenia 
and Asia Minor. The first are those of the Semites ; 
the second, those of the peoples whom we are accus- 
tomed to call Hittite because they stand to Asia Minor, 
the seat of the Hatti or Heta, in a relation analogous to 
that of the Semitic immigrants to Babylonia. The 
natural consequence is that the population of Syria is in 
the main a mixture of both racial elements, and that in 
the course of the millennia and centuries representatives 
now of the one, now of the other, give the prevailing 
character to the whole. 

For any knowledge of the conditions in detail we 
must turn, for the remoter antiquity exclusively, for 
later times chiefly, to the accounts we 
possess of the neighbouring peoples— 
primarily of the Assyrian-Babylonian, 
and then also of the Egyptian conquerors. The soil of 
the country itself has as yet yielded but few documents. 
Of these, for the older time, the monuments excavated 
at Zenjirli-Sam’al аге of primary importance. The 
many monuments bearing Hittite inscriptions, which 
the soil of Syria, both in the narrower sense of that 
geographical expression (Hamath, Aleppo, Mara$, Car- 
chemish) and in the wider (the eastern borderlands of 
Asia Minor), has yielded, still remain undeciphered. 

The oldest Babylonian period shows Syria standing 
in the same relation to Babylonia as afterwards to 

11. Early a Sargon of Agade and Naram- 

Babyloni in must have directed their armies 
ylonia. 
thither precisely as was afterwards done 
by Tiglath-pileser I., Shalmaneser П., and the later 
Assyrian kings. That Sargon went forth to Amurru 
(Palestine) is repeatedly mentioned in the Omina, and 
‘Sargon subjugated and settled all Syria’ is said of 
that monarch exactly as Shalmaneser ЇЇ. and others 
might have had it said of them. 
In the time of Naram-Sin and the period that 
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of Babylon, the ascendancy in Syria is 
already held by that Semitic wave of immi- 
gration which we regard as the second and 
call the Canaanite. At that time, accordingly, Syria 
must, like Babylonia itself, have received a considerable 
influx of population of this race and language. ‘The 
next Semitic wave consists of the Aramaans, whose 
lordship in Syria does not emerge until comparatively 
late. Until that event, accordingly, that is to say, 
during the second millennium В.С., and even later, 
‘Canaanite’ dialects—z.e., languages like Hebrew and 
Phoenician—imust have been spoken in Syria. Even as 
late as the eighth century B.C., we can learn from the 
inscriptions of Zenjirli-Sam'al that the influence of the 
Aramaic had still to struggle with the older Canaanite 
dialects. A fragment of an inscription of Hasan Beyli, 
not far from Zeujirli, and inscriptions of Zenjirli datiug 
from the ninth century (of Kalammu bar [!] Haja) 
show, indeed, that by that time the Semitic language 
of ordinary intercourse must already have become 
Aramaic, but at the same time exhibit purely Canaan- 
ite forms of speech, closely corresponding to Phoenician. 

In the middle of the second millennium we find a 
Hittite people, the Mitani, masters of Mesopotamia 


12. Later 
periods. 


aaa and М. Syria (Hanigalbat = Melitene). 
Es I Though they are the first people of this 
Egyptian race which we have as yet been able to 


discover on Syrian soil, we must not 
therefore conclude that they were the first to force their 
way thither. Оп the contrary, it seems as if we were 
able to trace, in the Amarna despatches, the existence 
of an older Hittite layer of population even in Palestine 
(such names as Sura-sar are unquestionably ‘ Hittite’). 
Both phenomena alike are to be interpreted as conse- 
quences of a larger Hittite migration into or conquest 
of Syria, advancing from N. to S., in other words, in 
the opposite direction to that of the Semitic immigration. 

То the same period belong also the Egyptian con- 
quests of the eighteenth and the nineteenth dynasty. 
How far the Egyptian lordship over Syria was in point of 
fact extended by these, hardly admits of ascertainment ; 
but the princes to the N. of Aleppo, we may be sure, 
will hardly have accepted the Egyptian suzerainty for 
any longer period than that during which the Pharaoh 
was in a position at апу time to despatch an army 
against them. Thus in N. Syria relations will have 
prevailed towards Egypt, similar to those which under 
Sargon and Sennacherib prevailed towards the adjacent 
border countries of Asia Minor (Tabal, Hilak). 

In the Amarna letters in the fourteenth century, we 
find three powers keeping an eye upon Syria and 
Palestine: Babylonia (under the lordship of the Kass- 
ites), the Mitani, and the state of the Hatti or Heta in 
Asia Minor. Of these the Наш would seem to have 
been at that time the most dangerous to the influence 
of Egypt. Again and again mention is made of the 
advance of princes of Heta into the Века“, 

In the thirteenth-twelfth century Egypt is powerless, 
until under Ramses I]. it again takes up a somewhat 
more vigorous foreign policy. During this interval 
Syria was naturally at the mercy of the other great 
powers, and it is in agreement with the picture pre- 
sented in the Amarna letters that Ramses in the 
twelfth century comes into conflict with the Heta in 
northern Palestine and Coelesyria. In the interval the 
movement which we find already in existence in the 
fourteenth century must have been completed, and 
Syria have fallen in the main under the power of the 
Hittite state. The fourteenth-thirteenth century would 
thus be the time which witnessed a Hittite predominance 
in Syria and saw Syria drawn politically into closer 
connection with the Hittite empire. All the great 
Syrian cities from the N. to the S. were at this period 
governed by viceroys or vassal princes of the Hittite 
sovereign; from Commagene to the valley of the 
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Shaua ? Mt., Bs 
esh-Sheikh Sa'd, C6 
Sidon, Bs 
sidiun(a), Bs 
Sinsara, C3 


Timask, C5 (Damascus) 
Туге, 135 


Ung, €2 


W'n-tree?, banks of the, 
(mo 


Y(a)pu, A6 

Yar(a)dun(a), Вб, 7 

Y(a)sraél, B6 (Iskaer, $7; 
col. 1242, п. 3; 4692, N. 1) 


Zahi, Bayt, 5 
Zakkari, Аб (PHILISTINES, 
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Accho, B6 

Adana, B2 

Adumu, B8 

N. 'Aftin, C2 ($уктл, $ 6) 

"Акка, Вб (ProrExais) 

Aku, B6 

Ааа, Аз (TRADE AND 
COMMERCE, $ 26) 

Aleppo, C2 

Alexandretta, C2 (Syria, 
§ 6) 


Amurru, Bs, Со, 3, 4 
(AwoniTES, SYRIA, $ 21) 

*Anáb, Az (Атнасн) 

Jebel el-Ansariye, C3, 4 
(Puaxicia, $ 412) 

Antioch, C2 

Apamea, C3 

'Arára, AB7 (AROER з) 

Araru, AB7 

'Arká, BC4 (Pueenicia, 


§ 4 10) 


Armada, B4 

Arwad, Bg / (Puaxicia, 
§ 4 12) 

N. els. Bo C3 
(Lenanon, § 6) 

'Askalàn, Ау (AsukELox) 

ASskaluna, А7 

Amki, Bs 

Amma? B4, C4 

Amurru, B5, C2, 3,4 

Ayaluna? B7 

Azzati, Аў 


Ba'albek, Cs (LEBANoN, 
§ 6) 

Batrün, B4 (Gena) 

Beirüt, Bs (Puesicia, 
8 4 8) 

Biruna, Bs 
8 48) 

Birutu, B3 
$ 48) 

Byblos, B4 
$ 4 9) 


(PHæNICIA, 
(Pua:xicia, 


(Рн‹кх1сїА, 


Cilician Taurus, Ат 
Cyprus, Аз (TRADE AND 
Commerce, $ 18) 


Damascus, C5 
Dead Sea, B7 
Dimask, C5 
Dimaška, C5 
Dunip? C5 


tell Erfad, C2 (АкрАр) 


Gari, B8 

Gath, Аў 
Gaza, AZ 
Gazara, А7 
Gazri, A7 
Gennesaret, B6 
Gezer, 7 
Ghazza, А7 
Gidši, C4 
Gimti, А7 
Ginti, Аў 
Gók-su, Bi 
Gubli, Bg (Gesar i.) 


Harabu, C2 

Те el-Hasi, A7 

Hatti, Cx, 2, 3, 4 (Ѕука, 
$$ 13 and 15) 

jebel Haurin, Сб 
(Basuax, § 3) 

Hebron, B7 

Hermon, B5 

Hinatuni, B6 (Нах- 
NATHON) 

Hinianabi? Аў (Ахав) 

Homs, C4 (Нетніох) 

Bahret el- Hüleh, B5 
(Јокрлм, $ 4) 


Irkata, BC4 (РнсхісіА, 
§ 4 10) 


Jebeil, By (Gerar i.) 
Jefat, B6 

Jerusalem, Ву 
Jezer, А7 

Jihan, Bi, 2 
Jiphtah-el? B6 
Jordan, B6, 7 


Jotapata, B6 


Kara Su, C2 (Syria, $ 6) 

J. Karmel, B6 (CarmeL) 

Каша? C4 

Nahr el-Kebir, B4 
(Lenanon, § 6) 

N. el-Kebir, B3, C3 

Kedesh, C4 

Nahr el-Kelb, Bg 
(Pucexicia, $ 5) 

el- Khalil, Ву 

каз, C4 

Kinahhi, A6, 7 

Kinsi ? C4 

Kubli, B4 (Gesar i.) 

el-Kuds, B7 


Lachish, A7 
el-Ládikiyye, Вз 
Lakis, A7 

Lakisi, А7 
Laodiciea, Вз, C4 
Lapana? C4 
Lebanon, B4, 5, C4 
Lebneh, C4 

Lejjün, B6 

Bahr Lit, Ву 


Magidda, B6 

Makida, B6 

Marash, Cx (Syria, § 23) 
Marty, Bs, Ca, 3, 4 
Megiddo, B6 

tell Nebi Mindu, C4 
Misri, А8 

Kal'at el-Mudik, C3 


Nuhassi, C2 


Orontes, B2, Сз (Lesanon, 
8 6) 


Raphia, Аў (Есурт, 8 66a) 
tell Refah, А7 


tell es-Sáfieh, A7 
Saidà, B5 
Samaria, B6 
Sebastive, B6 
Seihun, Вт 
Sidon, Bs 
Sidunu, B5 
Sumur, B4 

Sūr, Bs 

Surru, Bs 


Bahr Tabariye, B6 
Tabor, B6 
Tarsus, A2 
Taurus, C1 
Timasgi, C5 

j. et-Tor, B6 
Tyre, B5 


Ubi, C5 
Urusalim, B7 
Usü, B5 


Үаѓа, A6 (PALESTINE, $ 8) 
Yapu, Аб (Joppa, § 1) 
Yarpuz, Cz 


Zenjirli, Cx (Aramaic, § 2) 
Zituna, Bs 
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Orontes, in Malatia, Mar'a$, Aleppo, Hamath, and 
Kadesh on the Orontes the sovereignty of the Hittites 
was established. From this period, we may be sure, 
CARCHEMISH on the Euphrates also was reckoned a 
Піе city. lt must have been the principal seat of 
the Ilittite rule in central Syria, for with the Assyrians 
later it passed as the capital of Syria, in so far as it 
was Hittite, and they called its king also, without 
qualifying phrase, the Hittite (Hatti) king. 

The advance of the Hatti southwards over Cilicia 
must have oceurred in connection with these move- 
ments. For if their power had its seat in Asia Minor 
and on the Halys, they would have needed first to 
overthrow the Mitani power in Hanigalbat, if they had 
wished to force their way through Melitene and Com- 
magene. Struggles with this power were not wanting ; 
the Amarna letters tell of a victory of Dušratta of 
Mitani over the Hittite king, but the overthrow of the 
Mitani was accomplished by Assyria. 

The Mitani and their successors, accordingly, held 
northern Syria, whilst the advance proper of the Hittites 
upon Cilicia (the Kué of the Assyrian inscriptions) 
appears to have been made through the ‘Cilician Gates’ 
and through Cilicia and over Amanus. 

At the same time we can learn also from the Amarna 
letters that Assyria under ASur-uballit is beginning to 
be dangerous to its overlord, the 
king of Babylon, and to arouse his 
jealousy as well as that of the king 
of the Mitani. Soon afterwards, under Rammün 
(Adad)-nirari T. and Shalmaneser I., Assyria broke the 
power of the Mitani, and thus subdued Mesopotamia, 
settling it in part with Assyrian colonists, as well as ex- 
tending also westwards of the Euphrates, Shalmaneser 
1. took possession of the lands to the N. of the Taurus 
and subjugated Kumani as well as Musri—z.e., Cappa- 
docia, at least between Taurus and Anti-taurus. In 
other words, he took possession of the whole area of 
the Mitani empire and brought that power to an end. 

In doing so, Assyria at the same time stepped into 
the place that the Mitani had occupied over against the 
Hatti, and this new acquaintance thrust itself in almost 
like a wedge between the original land of the Hatti and 
their new acquisitions. The territory of the Hatti 
would in the event of any fresh advances of Assyria 
through Cilicia down to the sea be torn in two. ‘The 
necessary consequence would then have been that the 
Assyrians would be compelled, as were the Mitani kings 
in the Amarna period, to go to war with the kings of 
the Llatti, in which all Syria from Commagene south- 
ward would have been involved. 

The Hatti, however, were apparently spared this 
struggle by the sudden collapse of the Assyrian power 

15. Hittite E the death. of TN E 1., апа by 

and is efforts to secure his position in Baby- 

E iiam lonia before pressing westward. This 

БУР ' happened in the thirteenth century, and 
in this way the Hatti were enabled to develop and 
establish themselves in Syria undisturbed by the new 
and dangerous enemy. 

The advance of Egypt under Rameses did not 
curtail this Hittite territory, for in spite of all alleged 
triumphs over the ‘miserable Heta' Rameses acknow- 
ledged their lordship over Syria, the mutually-recog- 
nised frontier having been possibly the Nahr el-Kelb 
near Deirüt, if not some river still more to the S. 

Bv the peace concluded between the two powers, 
expressed in an offensive and defensive alliance between 
Ramses and Hetasar—an alliance rendered famous by 
the preservation of the terms of the treaty l—was effected 
a definition of political rights in Syria of great import- 
ance; the Pharaoh renounced his rights in Syria in 
favour of the Hittite king, and thus the country which 
hitherto had been in theory Egyptian now became 
Hittite. 

1 See WMM ЛТ 1902, no. 5 (H(e)-à-si-ra). 
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This theory was taken advantage of and zealously 
pressed by Assyria. If in the sequel Syria figures with 
the Assyrians as ' Hatti land,’ they employ this designa- 
tion because they conie forward as lawful heirs to the 
Hittite claims. 

The same period which witnessed the subjugation of 
the Hatti saw also the gradual pressing forward of the 
Aramxeans into Syria. Already in the 
Amarna letters we find mention of the 
ablamá&, by which expression we are to understand the 
Aramaic bedouins. Rammnidn (Adad)-nirari I, and 
Shalmaneser I. fought with Aram:eans mainly on 
Mesopotaniian territory, and similarly also, about 1100, 
‘Tiglath-pileser I. speaks of struggles with Aramacan 
ahlamá who had forced their way across the Euphrates 
into Mesopotamia. 

The reign of 'Tiglath-pileser I. brought with it a 
renewed advance on the part of Assyria along the paths 
17. Tiglath. kin had already Bern trodden by 

pileser I ^! almaneser І. l'ressing across the 

Euphrates through Melitene to Kumani 
and Миз, Tiglath-pileser became master in the first 
instance of the former territory of the Mitani which 
belonged to him as lord of Mesopotamia. This was 
not possible without a previous clearing out of other 
invaders. For now also the ‘ Hittite’ tribes of the N. 
were seeking to make their way into Mesopotamia and 
Syria, a counter-current to the Aramaan immigration. 
‘Tiglath-pileser names the peoples of the Kummuh— 
who thus, perhaps, at that time, gave their name to the 
country—of the Muski, and Kaska, as having been 
repelled by him from Mesopotamia. The people in 
question are racially of the same kindred as the then 
masters of Asia Minor and the Hittite empire. This 
empire was, of course, still more profoundly affected by 
this same movement of population, and in the reign of 
Sargon И. in the eighth century, it reappears. still 
under the name of Muski. 

These peoples thus, from the present period onward, 
constituted the population of the borderlands of Asia 
Minor and of Asia Minor itself. The Наш empire 
also, accordingly, was the scene of new displacements 
of population. From a statement of Tiglath-pileser we 
learn, too, that the collision with the Hatti empire 
which had not yet oceurred under Shalmaneser T., was 
no longer delayed. The Hittite king—this 1s our only 
reminder of the existence of a Hittite power at all at 
this period— was defeated by Tiglath-pileser, and the 
way to N. Phoenicia was once more open, and with it 
access to a port on the Mediterranean. 

‘Tiglath-pileser І. pressed on as far as to Arvad, the 
most northern city of Phoenicia, and so found himself 
on territory which had formerly been recognised by 
Kameses as Hittite, and at the same time he had cut 
off the Hittite possessions in Syria from the mother 
country farther N. Не tells us how (in Arvad) he 
received gifts from the ' king of Egypt'—amongst them 
a crocodile, apes, and the like. This means nothing 
either more or less than that the then Pharaoh—his 
name is not recorded— recognised him as conqueror of 
the Наш and as heir of the rights which had been 
ceded to these by Rameses Il. Assyria thus had 
become the rightful successor of Egvpt in Syria. 

Even Tiglath-pileser I. advanced by the most 
northerly route to N. Phoenicia. "Though recognised 
by Egypt he had not yet gained the recognition of the 
Matti nor, above all, that of the broken-up Syrian 
vassal-states or provinces themselves. We do not 
yet know what was the attitude of these states — 
Carchemish, Aleppo, and those further to the S. ‘That 
matters would not have been settled without an appeal 
to arms may be taken for granted; but they do not 
seem to have come as far as that, for once more, as pre- 
viously at the aeath of Tukulti-Ninib I., the Assyrian 
power speedily collapsed. 

In this way Syria was rid at one and the same time 
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of both its lords, for the Hittite power also must at that 
18. Syria left e have been sarete shaken by 
to itself. the irruptions of the Muski and others, 
and so precluded from effective inter- 
vention in the affairs of Syria. Syria, therefore, exaetly 
as Palestine, was in the eleventh and tenth centuries 
virtually left to itself and at liberty to follow its own 
political development independently of the great powers : 
as such at this date come into account not only Egypt 
and Assyria but also Babylonia. In Palestine and 
Phaonicia arose the kingdoms of David and of Hiram, 
in Syria à number of states with populations essentially 
of one and the same character, a mixture of Hittite and 
Aramæan. Needless to say, under these conditions 
the Aramzean immigration went on with much less 
impediment than would have been the ease if a strong 
and great power had held sway. We have evidence 
for this .\ramzean advanee in occasional statements 
made by later Assyrian kings regarding the time in 
question. Thus Shalmaneser IL bears witness that 
under the Assyrian king ASur-irbi the Aramaeans had 
taken possession of Pitru (see PETHOR) on the Sagur. 
This movement will have been in the tenth century, 
for from the second half of that century onwards we are 
again able to follow the course of the 
Assyrian kings (from Tiglath-pileser 11. 
onwards) In the ninth century Ašur- 
nasir-pal begins anew to expand. He begius by 
subjugating the Aramzean states which had in the 
meantime sprung up in Mesopotamia (the most im- 
portant of them was Bit- Adini which had its centre 
about Harran), and next! he proceeds to cross the 
Euphrates. It is nevertheless worthy of remark that 
he did not follow quite the same route as had been 
taken by his two predecessors Shalmaneser 1. and 
Tiglath-pileser 1. Whilst they took possession of the 
territory which had belonged to the Mitani and from 
this base were thus able, after the conquest of the Hatti, 
to make their way to the sea, ASur-nasir-pal advanced 
direct through Syria proper. He already possessed legal 
claims to the ‘ Hatti land'—for as such Syria is now con- 
stantly represented by the Assyrians, whilst the Hatti land 
proper on the Halvs is henceforward known as Muski. 
The development which had gone on in the interval 
appears from what ASur-nasir-pal tells us. In the N. 
it was Kummuh, on both banks of the Euphrates, that 
was always most fully exposed to the Assyrian influence, 
and it acknowledged the Assyrian sovereignty im- 
mediately upon the subjugation of the Aramzean states 
of Mesopotamia. ‘Phe regibn to the S. of Kummuh 
embraced in A&ur-nasir-pals time the state of Car- 
chemish, now called the eapital of Hattiland (see above, 
8 13). Its king subnitted in like manner without 
a struggle, thus recognising the elaims of Assyria. 
Westward of this had grown up a state which included 
the northern portion of Syria proper (substantially 
Cyrrhestica) from the borders of Carchemish—let us 
sav the Sagur—-southwards to the mountains of the 
Nosairi ; its southern and eastern neighbour here may 
have been Hamath, of which .\Sur-nasir-pal for very 
good reasons says nothing. The new state was that of 
Patin (see PADDAN-ARAM), which had Liburna or 
Lubarna for its king, and lkunalua or Kinalia as its 
eapital. Liburna did not submit until his eapital had 
been besieged. In the southern Nosairi range, that is 
in the mountains of North Phoenicia, ASur-nasir-pal 
founded an Assyrian colony in Aribua.? Of any 
further steps he took .\Sur-nasir-pal tells us nothing ; 
but the state of affairs under his suecessor shows us 
what occurred in the immediately following years in this 
Aramean state in the ‘Amk. 
‚ Shalmaneser II. proeceded immedintely in the first 


1 From the order of the аппа1в it is possible to doubt whether 
this happened in 876 or in 868 в.с. The latter date is probably 
to be preferred. n 

2 Kal'at el-.\rba'in, ESE. from el-Ladakiyeh? see Sanda in 
МУ AG, 1902, 78. 
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years of his reign to strengthen his hold on the territory 
which Aàur-nasir-pal had sub- 
jugated in Mesopotamia and 
Syria. Kummuh, Bit-Adini, and Carcheniish had to 
submit, or were overthrown. In place of the single state 
of Patin, however, Shalmaneser set up in the same area 
several smaller states, Liburna had thus to share his 
dominion with the various princes of the districts of his 
former territory—perhaps in virtue of an arrangement 
of ASur-nasir-pal's on the principle of divide et impera. 
Shalmaneser mentions by nane Mutallu of Gurgum, 
Hani or Hayan bar Gabar of Sam'al, Sapalulme, and 
afterwards Kalparunda!of Patin in 853. Thus, on this 
first campaign which carried him to the Amanus, 
Shalmaneser kept himself practically within the limits 
of Patin, which had reeognised the Assyrian overlordship. 
Some years later (in 854) he already names along with 
this the people or tribe of Gusi (or Agusi), which had its 
seat near Arpad under its prince Arame, and (in the N.) 
Lalli of Mclitene. 

The same expedition was destined to bring the whole 
of Syria or Hattiland under the Assyrian sway, and the 
course of it explains why formerly ASur-nasir-pal had 
advaneed by the 'Amk-route. For the territory of 
Hiamath, and that immediately adjoining it on the S., 
were at that time the seat of a greater power which 
possessed the ascendancy over Central Syria. Неге in 
the tenth-ninth century DAMASCUS (g.7.) had developed 
into a principal state.  Shalmaneser II. reckons up the 
‘allies’ of Benhadad (Bir-'idri) —/.«., vassal states which 
had to render military serviee—in 854 B.C. and follow- 
ing years thus : Hamath, Kue, Musri, North Phoenicia, 
the ‘ Arabians,’ Ammon. 

The humiliation of Damascus was the task which 
henceforward confronted Syria. Shalmaneser grappled 
with itin vain. Even in 842 when Hazael was besieged 
in Damascus it was found impossible to foree him to sub- 
mit. On the other hand, from that year we hear no more 
of any ‘allies,’ Assyrian politics had drawn them all 
over to the Assyrian side. "The question of adherence to 
Damascus ог to Assyria is at this period the decisive one 
for every prinee in Hatti-land, and it is accordingly the 
one of supreme importanee for Israel also (see ЈЕНС). 

Towards the end of the reign of Shalmaneser (832) 
a revolt broke out in Patin; but it was quelled 
(Shalmaneser, Ob. 147 ff) The 
troubles connected with the change 
of government and the reign of Sam&i-Rammán (Adad) 
IV. left Syria, in partieular Damaseus, in much freedom. 
Rammaàn (.Adad)-nirari HT. was the first to get energetic- 
ally to work again. Маг? of Damascus made sub- 
mission to him, and thus all Hatti-land acknowledged 
Assyrian suzerainty. At the same time * Amurri' also, 
down to its most southerly extremity Edom, was 
subjugated, and thus Assyria now went beyond the 
limits of the claims which could be inferred merely from 
the aeknowledgment made by the Pharaoh under 
Tiglath-pileser 1.2  Henceforward, accordingly, Amurru 
also is included in the expression ‘ Hatti-land.' We 
are unable to say how far circumstances of the Amarna 
period were held to justify the claims made (ep § 13). 

Next follows a period of decline of the Assyrian 
power, bringing along with it greater freedom for Syria 
and Palestine, Mention is made of risings in Damascus 
(773) and more particularly in Hadrak (Hatarikka) 
(772, 765, 755). The latter must thus at that period 
have been a town of importance in Syria. Probably 
Aramczean princes sought to establish a kingdom there 

The powerlessness of Assyria had as one of its results 
that the northern part of Syria came under the influence 
of the Urarti, which at that time was strongly asserting 

1 J.e., the name 4331 of the Aramaic inscription in C/S, 
2 по. 75; see Sachau in ZA, 64:2. The names are partly 
Aramaic, partly Hittite, and thus show the inixed character of 
the population. 


2 Meanwhile SoSenk had again asserted the Egyptian claims 
to Palestine. 
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itself. This is true specially of the states of a pre- 
vailingly ‘Hittite’ character, — lkummub, Melitene, 
Carchemish. Ву conflict with the ‘ Hatti’—7.e., the 
Hatti properly so called, who are now designated as 
Muski by the Assyrians—the kings of Urartü had 
doubtless acquired like claims with those of Assyria. 
Under the changed conditions in Assyria, we see it now 
already designing to extend its influence also over 
Middle Syria. Sometimes the kings of Urartu take the 
title of ' king of Suri,’ with the old-Babylonian meaning 
(ep § 8), and in opposition to their adversaries the kings 
of Assyria. 

In Middle Syria Arpad was in the hands of Mati-el 
prince of Agusi (§ 20), and his subjugation, as well as 
22. Tiglath- ne Sew of the pum King. Sarduris 

ileser ПІ. 120 Syria, was thus l'iglath-pileser IIL. 5 
pi first task. The reign of this monarch with 
its rapid increase of the Assyrian power, brought about 
in the end the subjugation of Syria and Palestine, and 
the prosperity of the Assyrian empire proper under the 
dynasty of Sargon. ‘ Hatti-land,' in the extended sense 
which includes Amurru and thus reaches to the Nahal 
Musri, comes under the sway of Assyria as a province or 
vassal-state. 

After the subjugation of Arpad and Urartá, the ‘Атк 
was again overthrown in 738. Here Azriya'u of Ya'udi 
sought to make a stand. His capital Kulani (see 
CALNO) became the chief city of an Assyrian province ; 
the other distriets of what had formerly been Patin 
(Sawal, Gurgum) retained in the meantime their own 
princes In Sam'al Tiglath-pileser mentions Panammáà 
whom we know from the inscriptions of his son Bir-sur 
in Zenjirl. The king's next effort was directed against 
Damascus, which fell under Rasén in 732 B.C., and 
becanie an Assyrian province. 

By avoiding collision, Hamath seems to have main- 
tained a government of its own from the time of Shal- 
maneser 11. И is not mentioned again after it had given 
up the 'alliance' with Benhadad to submit to the 
Assyrians (8 20). By the formation of the province of 
Kulani in 738 it had sustained a great loss of territory. 
The whole of the North Phoenician district which had be- 
longed to it was—as belonging to Patin (cp end of § 19), 
and therefore rebellious—annexed by Tiglath-pileser as 
an Assyrian ‘province Simirra.’ After 
the fall of Samaria in 722 B.C. an attempt 
was made in conjunction by Samaria, Damascus, and this 
‘province Simirra' to cast off Assyrian sovereignty. 
Eni'il, the king, doubtless, of the old ruling house, had 
been set aside, and a certain llu-bi'di, ‘a peasant,’ called 
to the throne. The previous peasant condition of the 
new king shows that here there was a question of 
internal revolution which connected itself with similar 
movements in the adjoining countries and was somewhat 
belated. In Israel some fifteen or twenty years earlier 
Amos had in like manner spoken out in favour of a 
popular movement. ‘The result naturally was that 
Hamath too lost its independence (720 B.C. ). 

The same fate overtook Carchemish under its last 
king Pisiris in 717. He had vainly sought support 
from Mita of Muski (7.e., Midas of Phrygia !), the ruler 
of the old Hatti-land. Thus the whole of Middle Syria 
down to the borders of Judah had come under the 
provincial administration of Assyria. 

In the Amk Sam'al had also in the meanwhile lost its 
independence, doubtless at the time of the rising of 
Hamath. ‘The same fate befel Kumani (Kammanu) 
and Melitene in 712, Gurgnm with its capital Markas 
(Maraš) in 711, Kummmuh in 708, so that North Syria 
also was now once more under Assyrian administration. 

Under Sennacherib Assyria made no progress; on 

Т.а [ег the contrary, in Palestine repeated efforts 

kings. were made, simultaneously with a like effort 

on the part of Babylonia in the reat, to 

shake off the Assyrian yoke. This applies, however, 
1 Wi. AOF, 2136. 
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only to the self-ruling countries—Sidon- Tyre under Luli, 
and Judah under Hezekiah ; the Assyrian provinces 
remained tranquil— perhaps because they felt themselves 
at all events better off under the Assyrian administra- 
tion than they had been under rulers of their own. 

Under Esarhaddon and A&ur-bani-pal, in like manner, 
more of the Syrian territory changed hands ; broadly, 
the conditions which had been established under Sargon 
continued, with the single exception that the territory 
of Туге and Sidon (not the «у of Tyre), also had 
become Assyrian. 

On the fall of Assyria, Necho made the attempt again 
to establish the old rights of the Pharaohs over Hatti- 
land. He advanced to Carchemish 
where he was defeated by Nebu- 
chadrezzar.! At this period he must 
like Nebuchadrezzar have had his headquarters in the 
Beka.  Riblah seems then to have played an important 
part. The district of Hamath to which it belonged 
was very favourably situated for such purposes. 

By the victories of Nebuchadrezzar Hatti-land or 
ébir nári (nin "zy)—for it is now again occasionally 
designated by its old name—came under the power of 
Babylonia, and there it remained. ‘The rebellions of 
Judah which eventually led to the abolition of that 
kingdom, met with no support elsewhere in Syria. 
During the whole of this period the capitals of the 
former states of Syria figure as the administrative 
centres of an equivalent number of Assyrian (afterwards 
Babylonian) provinces. 

The same position of affairs is still indicated by 
Nabuna'id in his third year (553), when this ruler 
once more summons the kings ‘of Gaza and the Middle 
Sea, beyond the Euphrates' to take their part in the 
rebuilding of the temple in Harran. At that time, 
therefore, ‘ Hatti-land' in the widest sense of the word 
was still acknowledging the Babylonian supremacy. 
Fourteen years later the new king of Babylon was 
Cyrus the Persian. 

Under Cyrus and Cambyses the government of the 
country seems in the first instance to have been carried 
26. Persian. 09 unchanged ; mn the m cS 

mained under their péhas and gaknus as 
before. The internal revolution within the Persian 
empire and the rearrangement of the administration 
under Darius next brought about the division of the 
empire into satrapies. As a result of this the ‘Abar 
Хаһаа (кул чу), as it was now officially called in 
Aramaic (éZir nåri still in the Cuneiform inscriptions), 
became a separate satrapy. Its first satrap was Ustani 
(see TATNAI), who was also at the same time satrap 
of Babylonia and thus received the whole Chaldaean 
kingdom as his satrapy. At a later date the two 

27. Later. s were separated. The Mace- 

onian Conquest brought about, in the 
kingdom of the Seleucidze, a fresh revival of the kingdom 
of Babylon. Very soon, however, the capital was 
transferred to Syria (Antioch). "Through the Roman 
and the Parthian ascendency Syria was severed from 
Babylon; its civilisation, through closer contact with 
that of the West, received new impulses, whilst the 
Babylonian came to ruin under the Parthian influence. 
The same state of things persisted under the Sasanian 
rule in Babylon, and the Byzantine in Syria. The two 
were again united by the Mobammedan conquest which 
once more brought together the whole of the east into 
one common area of civilisation. [ven then, however, 
the contrast was marked. The seat of the caliphate is 
at first in Syria ; not, however, in the Christian Antioch 
but on the borders of Arabia, in Damascus, where 
formerly Benhadad had sought to found an empire. On 
the other hand 'Ali found himself compelled to transfer 
his seat from the native land of Islam to the other region 
of Eastern civilisation, to Babylon (Irâķ). By his 

1 Nabuchodonossor in Antilibanus and in Wady Brissa (W. 
from Ba'albek). 


25. Babylonian 
supremacy. 
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overthrow Syria triumphed in the first instance, and 
continued for a century to be the seat of the caliphate 
under the Ommayyads. Then the East obtained the 
upper hand once more, and the Abbasids took up their 
residence in old Babylonia, in Baghdad. The Orient 
had its last period of prosperity, which came to an end 
in the overthrow of Baghdad by the Mongols, by which 
time Syria as well as Mesopotamia had already for long 
displayed the old tendency to break up into detached 
kingdoms or sultanates. 


DOGS SS т-а, бур 0A. E. S4 S SA; (He Way 558227. 


SYRIA-MAACHAH, RV ARAM-MAACAH (т Ch. 
196). See ARAM, $ 5, and SYRIA, $ 1, МААСАН, 


SYRIAN LANGUAGE (2 К.1826 Is.365:; also 
Ezra4; Dan. 24). See ARAMAIC. 


SYROPHCENICIAN (Mk.726) See SYRIA, $ 5, 
and compare GOSPELS, col. 1842 n. 2. 


SYRTIS, AV QUICKSANDS (н cyptic, Acts27 17 
Ti, WH). The Great and the Little Syrtis (бйрт 
пєүйћ№ kai шкра, Ptol. 43) were the eastern and the 
western recess respectively of the great bay or indentation 
in the coast of northern Africa between ‘Tunis and Tripoli. 
The Great Syrtis, the eastern recess (the modern Gulf 
of Sidra), extended from the promontory called Boreum 
on the E. to that of Cephala on the W. (Str. 835 /). 
The Little Syrtis, the western recess (now the Gulf of 
Gabes), was included within the promontories Zceitha 
and Brachodes (Str. 834; Scyl. 48). 

If a vessel became involved in them escape was regarded as 
almost hopeless (Str. 836, a maviov 3° eivat то TwSduEvoY скафос); 
consequently, ships kept far out to sea in passing between the 
eastern and the western Mediterranean (2047, àtómep Tóppwðev TOv 
mapámAovy motobvrat фиЛаттбиего: UN EMTETOLEY etg TOUS KÓÀATOVS 
bm avégov афуАакто: AnóOévres). Polybius (139) records how 
the consuls Gnaeus Servilius and Gaius Sempronius were caught 
unawares in the Little Syrris (253 B.c.), and had to jettison 
their stores in order to get off (cp Apoll. Rhod. 4 1235, Svprey 


08 оюкєеть vógros отітоо | yurt теле, OTE TOY ye Bi@aro kóAmov 
txéaGat). 


The danger was attributed not so much to the 


TAANACH (272 or TYM Josh. 2125, ТАМАХ [B], 
Baanay [AL]; Egypt. Ta nka, Таалай [WMM, As. 
u. Eur. 170]), a royal city of the Canaanites (Josh. 1221, 
Banay [А]. zakay [В], Oaanay [L]) in the territory of 
Issachar, but assigned to Manasseh. 

So, in Judg. 1 27 (дарак [B], єкбагааё [AL]) 519 (6araax [B], 
0evvax [AL] Josh. 17 11-21 (ravax [A], Galalvay [L], P om.) 1 К. 
412 (roAauax [B], 0aavax [А], atðau [L]) т Ch. 7 29 (aun [B], 
9aavax [ AL ]). 


Schubert (.Morgen land, 3164), followed by Robinson 
(BR 3156), found it in the modern 7e'axnxuk, now a 
mean hamlet on the S. side of a small hill with a 
summit of table-land, where Dr. Sellin is now excavat- 
ing. It lies on the south-western border of the plain 
of Esdraelon, 4 m. S. of Megiddo, in connection with 
which it is mentioned in the triumphal ‘Song of Deborah’ 
(Judg. 519). It is a question, however, whether in ail 
the biblical passages the redactor has not, through a 
geo rraphical misapprehension, substituted the northern 
city Taanach for a city in the Negeb called probably 
Beth-anak (Che.). See Сәй. Bid. 


TAANATH-SHILOH (nos DNE) a landmark on 
the frontier of Ephraim situated eastward of Micmethath 
(Josh. 166+, @HNaca Kal CEAAHCA!B], THNABCHAW 
[А], OHNa8Aac[L]. If 'Taanath’ has the right vowels, 
we may identify with tne mod. Тат or iz Тапа, N. 
from Yànün, a ruined site with remains of large cisterns. 
The form given in (5, however, favours a different 
pointing—’y niya, ' fig-tree of Shiloh’ (NAMES, $ 103); 
cp Onval 0], OS® 261:6. T. к. С. 
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shallowness of the water and the treacherous bottom, as 
to the sudden and unaccountable action of the tides and 
consequent variations in the position of the banks 
(Pomp. Mela, 17; Zmportuosus atque atrox et ob vadorum 
Srequentium brevia, magisque etiam ob alternos motus 
pelagi affluentis ac refluentis infestus. Cp Str. 836; 
Apoll. Rhod. Zc.). It was from this action of the tides 
that the name Syrtis was derived (Sallust, B. Jug. 78 : 
nomen ex re inditum . . . Syrtes ab tractu nominate. 
From the Greek eópew, ‘to draw’). Nevertheless, 
masters with local experience found little difficulty in 
running along the coast (Str. 836). It is probable that 
the dangers of the two bays were exaggerated in the 
minds of those unfamiliar with the coast ; exaggerated 
accounts were also given of the inhospitable character 
of the mainland, which was represented as a desert of 
sand full of dangers (Diod. Sic. 2042; Sallust, of. cif. 
79; Verg. Aen. 441, ‘inhospita Syrtis'). As a matter 
of faet the coast of the Syrtes in ancient times was 
fringed with small towns (Str. 834 7), and the territory 
was rich (Pol. 322). 

From what has been said it is easy to understand the 
fear on the part of the crew of the Alexandrian grain- 
ship of finding themselves on a lee-shore—and that, the 
shore of the dreaded Syrtes. From the probable 
direction of the wind (ENE. ; see Smith, J'ovage and 
Shipwreck of St. Paul, 110 f.), which can be inferred 
from the bearings of the island of Clauda with reference 
to the region of the Syrtis, it is probable that the Great 
Syrtis was the immediate object of alarm, for a ship 
scudding before the wind (émióóvres єфєрдиєба, v. 15) 
must inevitably have found herself entangled in that 
bay ultimately. It was to check this course, and 
to lay the ship upon the starboard tack, that the 
operations described in v. ту (xaMiscavres TÒ скє005, 
wrongly in AV, ‘strake sail’; RV, ‘lowered the gear.' 
See Smith, of. с. той; Rams. St. Paul the 
Traveller, 329) were undertaken; with the result of 
throwing the ship ultimately upon the coast of Malta, 

Wale We 


TABBAOTH (Mivab, $ 71; 


TaAsBATH; TABAWO [BNL]; d Нотнам), the family name 
of a company of (post- exilic) Nethinim: Ezra 243 (таво [B], 
TaBBaco0 [AD Neh. 7 46 (yaBae0 [D], таВ8. [A])=1 Esd. 529 
Tabaoth (таво [.A]). 


'[signet] rings,' but see 


TABBATH (N30, with the retention of the old fem. 
ending, § 78; raBa0 [DL], ra. [A]), mentioned only 
in the account of the defeat of the Midianites by Gideon, 
where it is probably a corruption of Јотван [y.v.] 
(Judg. 7 22). See GIDEON, col. 1720, n. 4, and note 
that this name, disguised as Tabbaoth, which comes 
from the Negeb, is borne by a family of Nethinim or 
Ethanites (2). See TABBAOTH, SOLOMON'S SERVANTS. 

лт. к.с. 


TABEEL, AV Tabeal (ON20, in Is. pausal form 
ору [see Kö., LeAtrgeb. 2537], ' God is good,’ or [Wi. 


Alt. Unt. 74] ‘God is wise,’ cp Tab-rimmon ; TABEHÀ 
[BNAQLL)). | 
1. Ben-Tabeel (RV ‘the son of Tabeel, AV '. . 


Tabeal') is the only name given by Isaiah to the person 
put forward by Rezin and Pekah as a substitute for Ahaz 
on the throne of Judah (15.76). @ 5 regards the name as 
a compound, the second part of which is $x, ‘God.’ ‘The 
ponie; however, imply the pronunciation 'Таһе ае, 
‘ good-for- nothing ' (cp Nöld. ZDMG 33 330 [1879]); a 
jeu d'espritin the old Jewish manner. Winckler (.4///es£. 
Unt. 74) and Guthe(IsRAEL, $ 32) take ' theson of Tabeel" 
(as is usually read) to be Rezin (Rezon). Most Scholars 
suppose that an Aramcean or Syrian is meant, but not 
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Rezin himself, who is surely the chief speaker in Is. 7 5 f. 
Marti, however, suggests that the name of the father of 
Rezin's nominee may have been Tób*'el or Tobi'el, so 
that he would have been a Judahite (but see TOBIAH) ; 
he declines, however, to speak positively, If, however, 
the view referred to elsewhere ( REZIN, TIGLATII-PILESER) 
be correct, and the invaders of Judah were Rezin ( Rezon), 
king of Aram, and Pir'ám (?), king of Ishmael, it becomes 
at once probable that the title of the pretender's father 
was Ben-Tübal, TUBAL (g.v.) being an ethnic name of 
the N. Arabian border-land. According to this view, 
the invasion was from the S., and the news brought to 
Ahaz may have oeen 'Aram has encamped against 
Ephron’; Ephron (may), corrupted in Is. (/с.) into 
‘Ephraim’ (mex), was the name of a town of Jerahmeel 
which became Judahite, according to 2 Ch. 1319, under 
king Abijah ; it may also have been Judahite under Ahaz, 
and if so have been on the frontier of Judahite territory 
towards the S. There are parallels enough in corrupt 
passages elsewhere to warrant our reading in Is.76, 
'Let us go up against Jerusalem . . . and let us appoint 
a king in the midst of it, namely, the son of Tubal (the 
Tubalite).’ 

2. A Persian official in Samaria, Ezra47, who in 
т Esd. 216 is called Tabellius (ragéXXos [BAL]). It 
is very possible to read the name ‘mp, ‘ Tubalite’ (Ze., 


a man of the N. Arabian Tubal). This is connected 
with a critical theory on the original narratives in Ezra, 
for which see Crit, Bib. It involves holding Shobal 
(Gen. 3620, etc.) to be the original of Bishlam, and 
perhaps Ramathi (1 Ch. 27 27) of Mithredath in the same 
passage, the present readings being due to a later editor. 
Т. КС; 

TABERAH (pan, ‘burning’ of КУт:; e&wrrYpic- 
moc [BAFL]), a locality in the wilderness of Paran 
(presumably near Kibroth-hattaavah), which is said to 
have derived its name from the ' burning' which took 
place there (Nu.113 Dt. 922t). See KIBROTH-HAT- 
TAAVAH, WANDERINGS, $$ 7, то. 
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Symbolism ($8 9). 
Unhistorical character of re- 
cord ($ 1o). 
Impossihle in the wilderness 
(8 11). 
Sacred tent in E ($ 12). 
Tabernacle non-existent in 
Significance of tabernacle in historical times (8 13). 
P ($ 8). Literature ($ 14). 

According to the traditional view, which goes as far 
back as to P, and even to the period of the exile, the 
temple in Jerusalem had its prototype 
in the portable sanctuary—the taber- 
nacle— set up in the wilderness by 
Moses. In accordance with directions received on 
Mount Sinai (Ex. 201 f£, P) he constructed for Yahwe 
and the ark a sumptuous tent which accompanied the 
Israelites as their only sanctuary during their forty 
years’ wandering in the wilderness. Though never 
anything but a 'tent, a provisional and temporary 
house of God, designed for the journey from Sinai to 
Palestine, it continued long after the settlement in 
Canaan to be Israel's sole legitimate sanctuary—set 
up, now here now there, in various parts of Palestine 
until at last Solomon built his temple, to which the 
ark of Yahwe was finally transferred. 

'The most usual designation for this tabernacle in P is 
"he! mo éd (туло ba; e.g. , Ex. 27212843 294 1o f. , etc. ; 
see ASSEMBLY, 2; col 346). According to Ex. 29427 
Nu. 17 :9[4] this expression denotes the tabernacle as 
the place where Yahwé meets with Moses and the people 
and communicates to Moses from the Zapgóre/4 (see 
MERCY SEAT) between the cherubim his messages 
to the children of Israel. On this view the usual inter- 
pretation of the expression as meaning ' tabernacle of 
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Traditional view (§ 1). 
Description in P (§ 2). 

The tabernacle: its walls ($ 3). 
lts coverings ($ 4). 

Curtains ($ 5). 

Court ($ 6). 

Furniture ($ 7). 


1. Traditional 
view. 


TABERNACLE 


the assembly’ or ‘tabernacle of the congregation’ 
(Bahr, 11367, Ewald, 168) is incorrect ; moreover in 
point of fact the sanctuaries of the Semites never were, 
primarily, places of mecting for the community ; they 
were places where the deity dwelt and revealed himself 
(see TEMPLE, $ І). So also the tabernacle (see below, 
8). 
5 а tabernacle is expressly spoken of (Lev. 17 4 [ср 15 31 mg. 
*tabernacle'], Nu.169 1913 31203047 Josh. 22 19) as әл ап 
Yhwhà (mm [202)—а phrase which on the other hand, it is true, 


is also used to designate the holy of holies, the dwelling place 
proper of the deity as distinguished from the rest of the structure 
(Ex. 26 1 6f. 35 11 3613 / 3933 /. 4019 4 Nu. 3 25; cp also Ex. 
3932 402 6 29) | Another name for the tabernacle is °0ле/ 
ha-“édath (тууп gk; Nu.915 1722 Л [7,/:] 182), or miskan 
Аа'гййгА (MYI 132; Ex. 3821 Nu.150 53 10 11), ‘tabernacle’ 
or ‘dwelling place’ of the ‘testimony’ or ‘witness’ (cp 
ARK OF THE COVENANT, $ 3). This after the analogy of 'õhel 
эпд'ё@ is taken by Riehm and others as meaning ‘the dwelling- 
place where God bears witness to himself and to his will,’ in 
other words as equivalent to ‘tent of revelation.’ It seems 
more probable, however, that here as in the expression ‘ ark 
of the ‘éda#th’ (Ex. 25 22 2633) the word ‘édi#tk means the two 
tables of the law, and the whole expression the tent in which 
the two tables are deposited (cp © oxyvy тоў paprupiov, Vg. 
tabernaculum testimonii or federts ; cp also Ex. 81 18 34 29).1 

'The details of the tabernacle and its furniture have 
been preserved to us in two-fold form—once in the form 
of a divine instruction to Moses in 
which all the measurements and speci- 
fications to the smallest detail are 
given (Ex. 2510-2719), and again in that of a narrative 
relating how this instruction was carried out, when 
practically everything is repeated (Ex. 868-3831). These 
two sections belong to different strata of P. 

The whole description leaves at first sight such an 
impression of painstaking precision that the reader 
might be tempted forthwith to take for granted its 
historical truth. As soon, however, as he begins to 
examine more closely, and on the basis of this descrip- 
tion proceeds to attempt to form for himself a definite 
picture of what the tabernacle was, he finds that in 
spite of the multitude of data supplied, or rather pre- 
cisely because of their multitude, it is impossible to 
arrive at any clearness on the subject. As Wellhausen 
very truly remarks (Pro/.®), 353, cp ET 348): ‘without 
repeating the descriptions of the tabernacle in Ex. 25 f. 
word for word, it is difficult to give an idea how circuni- 
stantialit is ; we must go to the source to satisfy our- 
selves what the ‘‘narrator” can do in this line. One 
would imagine that he was giving specifications to 
measurers for estimates or that he was writing for 
weavers and cabinetmakers ; but thev could not proceed 
upon his information, for,the incredibly matter-of-fact 
Statements are fancy all the same.’ 

The tabernacle consists of two parts: (1) the 
‘dwelling-place’ (227%), and (2) the enclosing court 


2. Description 
in P. 


(Aser). 
е i. The 'dwelling-place' is spoken of 
tabernacle: . : е , 
2 in the narrative as a ‘tent’ or tabernacle 
its walls. 


(dhe/). On closer examination, however, 
this accords very imperfectly with the detailed descrip- 
tion.^ For the so-called ‘tent’ forms an oblong with 
upright walls made of thick ‘ boards’ (EV, wap, keres, 


1 [Other words rendered ‘tabernacle’ in EV, but only in the 
more general sense of that word, are: 7329, sukkah, see TABER- 
NACLES, FEAST Or; sb, 502, Ps.T62 (RVmg. 'covert?), or 
mes sdk, Lam. 26 (RVmg ‘booth or hedge’); M39, sikkuth, 
Am. 526, AV; RV ‘Siccuth,’ see CHIUN ; окт, Mt. 17 4 etc. ; 
exivos, 2 Cor. 514; oxjvwpa, Acts T 46 2 Pet. 113. See TENT.) 

2 ]t is clear that the writer Is at great pains to make it appear 
that the structure is a tent. Only in this way can we explain 
the surprising circumstance that in both cases—both when the 
instructions are being given and when the construction is being 
described—he begins with the roof. Plainly he feels that the 
walls, etc., as he is about to describe them, do not give the 
impression of a tent. Therefore he gives to the curtains—ihe 
roof—the place of chief importance, which of course they would 
have in the case of a tent, and treats all else, the walls, etc.—as 
secondary and merely as necessary accessories for the curtains 
just as tent-poles are. 
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© crivdou, Philo and Josephus xewres). These. boards 
are each 10 eubits! high (thus quite rightly designated 
in the Greek: ‘pillars’ or ‘ posts’), the wall itself some- 
what more, as the ‘feet’ (see below) of the boards 
have to be added in. Iu all there are 48 boards, 20 
on the N. and 20 on the S. side (the structure facing 
eastward) and 8 forming the western (rear) wall. "The 
front has no such wall ; it is closed merely by curtains, 
The boards themselves are (as Ex. 2616 f. expressly 
states) each 13 cubits broad, From this, their arrange- 
ment and the thickness of cach can be easily calculated. 


The long side of the oblong (interior measurement) as is im- 
plied in Ex. 20 15 A, is to be 30 cubits, and that of the rear wall 
(thus interior measurement also) is rocubits. This last measure- 
ment indeed is not expressly given, but it is clearly implied by 
the whole context ; the holy of holies at the west end of the 
siructure is conceived of as a cube of 1o cubits, just as that of 
the temple of Solomon is a cube of 20. This being so, the 
boards of the rear wall were so placed as to make it the exterior 
wall which covered the breadth of both the longitudinal walls. 
The eight boards of the rear wall together made a breadth of 
8xsh-=12 cubits; as the interior measurement was only 10 
cubits there remained a difference on each side of 1 cubit which 
could only have served to cover the ends óf the side walls. 
These, therefore and the rear wall also were x cuhit thick (so 
Bahr, Ewald, Kamphausen, and others). 

Holzinger,? it is true, supposes that these dimensions (то 
cubits and зо cubits) are meant to be taken not as interior but 
as exterior measurements. In support of this he points to the 
measurement of the curtain of goats’ hair which is calculated 
for a framework of rox 10x30 cubits. This argument holds 
good, however, only if we ignore Ex. 26 12 (Holzinger eliminates 
it as a gloss) and douhle the curtain for 4 cubits in front while at 
the rear it comes down to the ground (4--30-4- 10-44 cubits). 
The passage just referred to, on the other hand, clearly reckons 
tr cubits as hanging down at the rear and 2 cubits in front as 
doubled ; thus leaving 31 cuhits to be accounted for (viz 3o 
cubits as length of the exterior and 1 cubit as thickness of rear 
wall In Ex. 2622, it is true, the two corner boards of the rear 
wall are distinguished from the others; and from this the 
inference has been drawn that they were of slenderer proportions 
and thus the boards altogether thinner than has been calculated 
above (so, for example, already Josephus, who gives their 
thickness as half a cubit). The motive for this is manifest; a 
structure formed of boards 2 ft. 7 in. broad and 20.67 in, thick can 
no longer in fairness be called a tent; beams of such a size are 
no longer mere supports for a curtain roof ; they are substantial 
walls, and it is also hard to say where in the wilderness trees 
capable of yielding such massive timber are to be found. Hence 
the pains taken in the apologetic interest to reduce the beams. 
Thus, for example, Knobel cites Елек. 27 6 where the same 
expression &cref is used for panelling (EV, RVmg. ‘deck’), 
thus plainly indicating thin hoards, not thick beams. | As 
already observed, however, the writer's manifest object is to 
make the structure appear as a tent, and therefore he may very 
well have deliberately chosen this word even although (or 
rather because) it elsewhere means only ‘plank.’ Keil maintains 
that the interpreter has no reason for magnifying шеге planks 
into colossal beams such as can neither be obtained from the 
acacia tree nor be transported on wheels in the wilderness. 
Nevertheless there is no getting past the fact that in Ex. 
28 r5 7f. it is expressly stated of all the boards that they were 
alike. "The text of Ex. 26 22 /Z., however, is hopelessly corrupt 
and unintelligible. The numerous attempts at explanation that 
have been made at various times cannot be discussed here; 
some of them are in the highest degree artificial, as for example 
that of Riehm (ЛИ, s.c. * Stiftshütte,! p. 15784). Cp, further, 
Dillmann and lMolzinger, ed ос. ; also Riggenbach, 23 J~. 
Keil, #5 4 [Starting from Stade's study of the construction of 
Solomon's lavers (1 K. 7237) in ZA TH’, 1901, pp. 145,7. where 
ni agd ante are shown to have had the technical sense of 
‘stays’ and © cross-rails’ respectively, Prof. Kennedy holds that 
the лр of P—which is found elsewhere only in Ezek. 276 in 


the sense of * panel ’—is ‘а frame of wood, such as builders in 
all countries have employed in the construction of light walls.’ 
]Ie renders vz. 15 Z£ thus, taking the parenthesis last: ‘And 
thou shalt make the frames for the dwelling of acacia wood, 
standing np, two uprights for each frame, joined to cach other 
by cross-rails—ten cubits the height and a cubit and a half the 
breadth of the single frame.’ The third dimension is not given, 
because a frame has, strictly speaking, no thickness.] 


Further, all the boards are uniformly furnished each 
with two nits, р (EV 'tenons'), which are con- 
nected with one another by a slip of wood (Ex. 26 16 f. ). 
Josephus understands by the expression ‘pivots’ (arpó- 
фіүүєѕ) at the foot of each board, and this is not 


1 [It is assumed throughout this article that the longer cubit 
of 20°67 in. is meant ; see WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, $ І.) 

2 So also A. К. S. Kennedy, ‘ Tabernacle,’ in Hastings’ DB 
4661 a. 
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improbably correct. For according to Ех. 2619 two 
bases (cx, dddnim, EV ‘sockets,’ Bdoes) are pro- 
vided in each case for the two pivots. ‘They are of 
silver, and each weighs a talent (95 lbs.) ; Ex. 88527.! 
interpreters differ widely as to the purpose and the 
form of these sockets. The most natural view seems to 
be that of Josephus, according to which the tenons and 
sockets were placed at the lower edge of the boards in 
such a way that the function of the tenons was to con- 
nect the boards with the sockets. For throughout the 
whole description no word is said as to the manner in 
which the boards were set up on or, as it may be, 
fastened into the ground. As to this, some interpreters 
think of the sockets as having been wedge-shaped and 
as being driven into the ground, the boards then being 
fitted into them by means of the tenons. Against such 
an explanation, however, must be urged the light weight 
2f the silver ; 95 lbs. of that metal (if the text be correct) 
are not enough for a wedge large enough to carry a 
pillar having a cross section of 30 x 20 in. and weighing 
something like half a ton. Moreover the use of silver 
for any such purpose at all would be very odd ; silver 
and gold after all аге best applied for the decoration of 
a structure and are not usually buried under ground. 
Other interpreters accordingly take the meaning to be 
that the уол (tenons), were designed for driving into 
the ground and that the dZd»im were merely quite 
shallow projecting bases of the boards through which the 
pivots passed. But not even thus is the object of fixing 
the boards in position attained, for simple pivots would 
have been insufficient, and the boards would have had 
to be driven into the ground (see below). Thus we are 
shut up to the view that the Фліт were quite shallow 
bases of the boards serving more for ornament than for 
stability. By the pivots in that case these bases were 
attached to the boards. It will be enough merely to 
mention here the quite different explanation of Riehm 
(HAUB, s.v. * Stiftshütte, 1578 f.) according to which 
each board consisted of two pieces which were held 
together by the tenons at the sides and by the feet 
below. 

These boards were attached to onc another by cross 
bars (EV ‘bars’; cmo, rijs) Each board had 
on its outer side golden 'rings' (EV ; тїр, fabbá' sth? 
through which were passed strong bars of acacia wood. 
To be precise, there were five such bars on each side 
(Ех. 363177). The middle bar, half-way up the boards,? 
ran all the way along and thus was iu the case of the 
rear wall r2 cubits long, and in the case of each of the 
other two walls 30 cubits, or, let us say, 31 cubits, since 
doubtless we may safely assume that the boards of the 
rear wall which covered the ends of the longer walls, 
and thus the rear wall as a whole, were connected with 
the longer walls by these crossbars. From the state- 
ment about the middle bar that it went right along we 
must conclude that this was not the case with the others. 
These, accordingly, were shorter and we shall be justi- 
fied perhaps iu supposing that each bar joined together 
only опе half of the total number of boards, and thus 
that each individual board had only three rings and 
bars. The position of the bars as given in the figure in 
Riehm (А12 1579) is derived from the consideration 
that the narrator plainly has it in his mind that five bars 
could be at once distinguished by simple inspection, 
which would not so readily be the case if the upper and 


1 [This passage, however, belongs to a very late addition to 
P based on the census in Numbers ] 

2 Jt is not indeed expressly said in the text that the bars were 
upon the outer side; but this is the most natural and likely 
supposition. Ewald, however, amongst others, thinks of the 
rings and bars as on the inner side. 

3 Riggenhach and others take Ex. 26 28 as meaning that the 
middle bar went through the interior of the boards themselves 
and not through rings, but such a construction can hardly be 
put upon the expression ows Jina, apart from the improb- 
ability of the whole idea. 
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lower bars had each run at a uniform level and each 
contiguous with the other. 

Finally, the boards and bars are, according to Ex. 
2629 f, overlaid with gold, that is to say, with thiu 
gold plate so that the inner and outer surface of the 
structure was golden.” 

‘These walls formed a framework for the coverings— 
the roof, which, as already observed, was regarded 

4. Th by the narrator as the main thing, the 

» 10€ — essential part of the structure, as indeed it 
Coverings: Would be in the case of an actual tent. It 
has four coverings, laid successively the one upon the 
other. 

(1) The innermost was of costly linen. It is de- 
scribed (Ex. 2617) as the work of the cunning workman 
(ma' dseh. heb), of fine-twined linen (5e; see LINEN, 7) 
violet purple and red purple (2é/eth aud argāmān ; see 
COLOURS, 8 15, PURPLE) and scarlet (fé/é'ath Sani, 
see COLOURS, § 14, SCARLET). Cherubim were woven 
into it. How the colours were applied we are not 
more precisely informed. We can imagine cither a 
patterned textile in four colours with inwoven cherubim 
or a white texture with cherubim inwoven in three 
colours. The latter appears the more likely supposition. 
The curtain of the enclosing wall of the court was also 
white (see below). The whole covering was made up 
of ten separate ‘curtains’ (EV ; yéri'oth); each of these 
strips was 28 cubits long and 4 cubits broad, and five 
of them were joined side by side to form one large 
covering. No particulars are given as to the mode of 
their attachment. ‘The two large coverings thus com- 
posed, 28 cubits long and 20 cubits wide, had each of 
them along one of the longer sides fifty ‘loops’ (EV ; 
шод) of violet purple so placed that each of the loops 
was opposite a loop on the other curtain. In these loops 
were inserted fifty golden ‘clasps’ (RV, AV ‘taches’ ; 
rep kérdsim), by means of which the two large cover- 
ings were held together.? The whole of the great cover- 
ing thus made up, 28 cubits by 4o, was then laid over 
the wooden framework. On the outer side of each of the 
two longer walls it thus hung down to a distance of 8 
cubits (the whole breadth of the structure, including the 
thickness of the walls, being, as we have scen, 12 
enbits). To the rear, on the other hand, there were 
9 cubits to spare, as of course the covering was not 
allowed to overhang in front. Jn this position of the 
covering, the joining of its two great sections, with its 
loops and clasps, ran exactly along the top of the hang- 
ing curtain which, 20 cubits from the front, separated 
the holy place from the holy of holies. This arrange- 
ment was certainly designed. Nothing is anywhere 
sakl as to any special attachment of this great covering 
to the walls; nor indeed was any such attachment 
required, its own weight combined with that of the two 
others superimposed upon it being amply sufficient to 
keep it in position. This inaer covering constitutes the 
miskdn properly so-called, the wooden walls being 
regarded merely as supports for it; and we find it 
accordingly in one place (Ex. 2613) expressly so called. 

а. Kurz, Keil, Ваһ, and others (including Holzinger), take it 
that this covering hung down on the inner side of the strncture, 
covering the wall as with a hanging of tapestry. The reason 
primarily alleged for this opinion—that otherwise the cheruhs 
between the wall and the hair-covering would not have been 
shown—disappears on the assumption we propose to make that 


the hair-covering was drawn out (see below) Two other 
reasons, adduced by Holzinger, carry more weight. (i.) In the 


1 The circumstance that the middle bar ran right along and 
thus must have been 3: cubits in length naturally caused diffi- 
culty from very early times, and Josephus accordingly represents 
it as having been made up of several lengths of 5 cubits apiece, 
which were screwed together. 

2 Perhaps we ought with Holzinger to regard v. 29 as being 
in the main a gloss; in Nn. 4 careful packing of the gold-plated 
objects is enjoined, and this would certainly not be easy in the 
case of the boards of the tabernacle. Yet an oversight such as 
this, on the part of the narrator, is not difficult to imagine. 

. 3 Schick's supposition, that оле curtain had loops and clasps, 
Is contrary to the language of the text. 
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first place he urges that the fine linen fabric would have taken 
damage if stretched over the wooden wall in contact with the 
rough covering of goats’ hair, would have been torn by the 
nails, and so forth. As against this, however, it has to be 
ointed out that the whole structure is a creation of the 
imagination, and that in any case the author has not thought 
out the details with such practicality and minuteness as 
criticism of this kind would imply. (ii.) Holzinger's other reason 
15 that, in Nu. 45, when the tabernacle is being removed it is 
represented that the byssus covering can be applied as a cover- 
ing for the ark without more ado; this certainly could be done 
most easily if it hung wholly within. The fact, however, that 
in striking an actual tent the first thing to be done is to take 
down the tent covering, is of course one that does not need 
to be particularly emphasised ; and the implied oversight of 
the narrator thus becomes intelligible. 2. On the other side there 
are preponderating considerations against the theory that the 
covering hung within. (1.) In the first place, had it done so, this 
would have rendered necessary special arrangements for the 
attachment of the covering to the upper edge of the wooden 
walls, but of any such, no mention is anywhere made. (ii.) 
Further, in the case supposed, the covering would have hung 
down 9 cubits on each of the side walls, and as many as ro on 
the hinder wall, thus resting on the ground—an inequality which, 
in combination with the great protruding cornerpieces, would 
have greatly disfigured the Holy of Holies. (iii) Finally, in 
Ex.261:2/. it is expressly said that the tent-covering proper 
which lay above this covering overlapped it in all directions ; but 
this is meaningless unless the inner covering also hung down 
the outside of the wooden walls. This last passage, it Is true, 
is regarded by Holzinger as a gloss; it shows, however, in any 
case at least that from a very early date this linen covering was 
thought of as an external hanging. Nor is it by any means 
necessary to treat the verses asa gloss. For on any construction 
it is impossible to give precision and accuracy to the descrip- 
tion (see below). For all which reasons the majority of modern 
interpreters (Dillmann, Riehm, Nowack, Kennedy, and others) 
adopt the view that the covering was an external one. On 
this view, let it be added, the general efféct was not impaired 
by the inequality of the hanging on the side walls (8 cubits), 
as compared with the hinder wall (o cubits), nor yet by the 
corner folds coming down to the ground with 2 cubits to spare. 


(2) Above this inner covering came, as a second 
‘roof,’ a real tent covering (Ex. 267 77) like those in 
ordinary use, made of black or brown goats’ hair,! a 
material that quickly felts in rain and allows no moisture 
to pass through. This covering is also spoken of, 
absolutely, as ‘the tent. Like the other, it also, 
naturally, is made up of separate strips; cf which there 
are eleven, each of them зо cubits by 4. Ot these 
eleven, five and six respectively are fastened togcther so 
as to form two larger coverings. Uniformly with the 
linen covering both parts of the goats' hair covering 
have each on the longer side fifty loops exactly opposite 
one another and are fastened together by clasps ; only 
here the clasps are made of copper—a less noble metal. 
The material and colour of the loops are not specified. 
It will be observed that if a covering of these dimensions 
were to be laid over the linen covering, it would overlap 
it all round by a cubit, and this is expressly stated 
in Ex. 2613. On the hinder wall, on the other hand, 
the overlapping part was 2 cubits longer than the linen 
covering. For the hair covering was so adjusted that 
of the eleventh (extra) breadth of 4 cubits only the half 
hung over the back of the tabernacle (Ех. 2612), that is 
to say, overlapped the linen covering.” The extra 
portion over the entrance in front, 2 cubits in width, 
was not allowed to overhang but was turned back so 
that in this way the first strip to the front was folded 
along the medial line and lay double. According to 
Josephus (2124. iii. 64) there was thus made a sort of 
gable and portal. А simpler explanation perhaps will 
be that of Riehm and others, that the weight of the 
doubled front strip was intended to prevent the wind 


1 Bahr thinks that this covering was entirely white. The 
text, however, does not say so, nor is the thing likely in itself. 
Ordinary tent-coverings are black or dark-brown, often having 
white stripes also (Cant. 1 5). 

2 Holzinger (ad Zoc.) it is true, holds this reckoning which 
brings out an excess to be a mistake, and considers 260 12 to be a 
gloss. The mistake arises according to him out of a false 
notion as to the manner in which the linen covering was placed 
(see above). [Kennedy (02. cit.) follows Holzinger in regarding 
v.12 as a mistaken gloss, but holds that the whole of the 
eleventh curtain hung doubled over the edge of the roof in front, 
for which he claims the support of a Jewish treatise of the 
third century.] 
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from catching it too easily. Behind and at the sides 
the covering was protected against this by the fastening 
with tent pins (see below). The effect of the arrange- 
ment was that the joinings of the linen and of the goats - 
hair coverings did not coincide; and this is evidently 
quite right. In like manner the places at which the 
separate strips were fastened together by the loops and 
clasps were not coincident as Bahr, and recently 
Holzinger and Kennedy, erroneously have held. In 
point of fact, since in the case of the goats'-hair covering 
the larger portion (of six strips) was put in front, the 
joining came to be over the holy of holies, 2 eubits 
farther back than the joining of the linen covering 
which as we have seen was exactly over the veil between 
the holy place and the holy of holies. 

To this tent covering pertain the ‘pins’ (EV; 
vethédsth) and ‘cords’ (ЕУ; methárim) of which re- 
curring mention is made (1х. 27 19 3518 382031 3940). 
The pins, unlike the ordinary wooden tent peg, are of 
brass (3831). From the mention of these pins and 
cords we must infer, although this is not expressly 
stated, that the hair-covering did not, like the under- 
covering, hang down over the outer walls, but, as 
would be the case with a regular tent, was fastened by 
means of ropes to the pins driven into the ground and 
thus spread out slantingly. Hence also it must in all 
directions have been longer than the linen covering. 
By this supposition we also get over the other difficulty, 
otherwise hard to meet, that at the rear this covering 
hung down 11 cubits (2 cubits more than the linen 
covering) and thus, since the wall was only 10 eubits 
high, would have had one whole cubit upon the ground 


unless thus drawn out.! 

(3) Above this tent covering were placed—ohviously for a 
protection from the weather—two additional coverings; one of 
rams’ skins dyed red (DSN DAY 7922), and over this another of 
porpoise skins (Олл ny 1222; but see Bapcers Skixs) 
As to the dimensions of these two coverings no details are 
given (see below, note 1) Riehm (ZZ/Ii'B) and others have 
supposed that they served the purpose only of a roofing, and 
were notso large as the coverings properly so-called. This, 
however, cannot be deduced from the expression ‘covering’ 
(7222) nor yet from the ‘above’ (970259) of Ex. 4019 Nu. 425; 
and all further conjectures based upon this, such as that the 


roof ran to a point or to a ridge, and the like, are wholly 
without solid foundation (see § 10 end). 


In front the structure was closed in, as has already 
been said, not by a wall of wood and a door, but only 
5. The curtains. by а Sule Oa орои Loud 
screen’; sos, müdsd&, Ex.2716, 
etc.), which like the inner covering was a textile fabric 
woven in four colours : white spun linen, violet purple, 
red purple, and scarlet. This curtain formed a single 
piece ro cubits square, and was held up by five pillars 
of acacia wood. Whether the pillars were placed 
between the first boards of the longer walls, or so that 
the two outermost were attached to the outer corners of 
these walls is not stated. The pillars have copper 
bases and according to Ex. 26 are overlaid with gold; 
according to 3637, indeed, only the capitals were so. 
How the curtain was fastened to these pillars is not 
explained. Besides the golden pegs or 'hooks' (so 
EV; wãwim, Ex. 2637), rings (EV ‘fillets’; Лаб, 
Ех. 2710) are also mentioned. Ву these some inter- 
preters (Ewald, Dillmann) understand rings which 
formed a sort of garland under the capitals and thus 
served for ornament. Others (e.g. Riehm) explain them 
as rods which connected the hooks and on which the 
curtain was hung. At all events the cedze?s£ аге not 


1 Holzinzer (ad foc.) will have it that the cords and pins 
helonged to the npper coverings. In that case we should have 
to think of these as having been very large. The circumstance, 
however, that the hair-covering is actually called the tent (0227; 
see above) permits the inference that just as in its material it 
resembled an ordinary tent, so also in its use it Is thought of as 
such—that is to say was spread like an ordinary tent. [Kennedy, 
on the other hand, finds the 'cords' mentioned only in the 
latest strata of P, and thinks the hair-covering was pinned to 
the ground all round after the manner of the Ka'ba at Mecca.] 
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nails with which the curtain was nailed up—had this 
been so they would have to be pulled out every time 
the tabernacle was moved—but hooks to which the 
eurtain was fastened somehow, with rings or otherwise. 
From this outer curtain the inner, by which the 
structure is divided into two parts, is distinguished only 
by its greater elaboration ; the materials are the same, 
but, over and above, it is adorned with eherubim, the 
work of the skilled workman. ‘The four pillars by 
which this inner eurtain is supported, are of acacia wood 
completely overlaid with gold, and have silver bases, in 
this respect differing from the pillars of the outer 
apartment, which have bases of brass only, and only the 
capitals overlaid with gold. This inner curtain has its 
place directly underneath the row of clasps which fasten 
the two portions of the linen covering together, and 
thus is ro eubits distant from the hinder wall It 
divides the entire space into two apartments, the outer 
and larger being 20 cubits long and the inner only half 
as much, having thus the form of a cube of то cubits. 


Nothing is said as to how this curtain is hung upon the 
golden nails. The curtain bears the designation of pardketh 
(n272, Ex. 2631, AV ‘vail,’ RV ' veil?) or дадел hammásá£ 
(1097 NDB; Ех. 35 12 8934 4021 Nu. 4 5, AV ‘the vail of the 
covering, RV 'the veil of the screen") The meaning of the 
word (@ кататётасца, Vg. ves) is uncertain. It is generally 
explained as ‘parting,’ ‘separation.’ More probably it is an 
original terminus technicus used in connection with worship, 
and denotes the boundary of ihe cella of a sanctuary (see below, 
and cp Ges.-Bu. and ВОВ, 5.2. 45, ii. also Dillmann, ad loc. ; 
WRS, Journ. Phil. 13 283; Halévy, Л/ё/. 187). 

Тһе outer and larger apartment was ‘the Holy’ 
(kabbódef, Ex.2633, EV ‘the holy place’), the inner 
‘the Holy of Holies' (£odef habkddasim, Ex. 2633, EV 
‘the most holy’). The latter could be ertered only 
once in the year on the great day of atonement, and 
that by the high priest alone (Lev. 1627); the former 
was accessible to the priests only, in the discharge of 
their sacred duties. 

The sanctuary was surrounded by an enclosed court 
тоо cubits long and 50 broad (Ех. 279-19 3810-20). 

'The enclosure was by means of curtains 

6. The court. j|... e REY Y! З 
(EV ‘hangings £A 7») of white spun 
linen (EV ‘fine twined linen,’ séf »zoszàr). This curtain- 
wall which was 5 cubits high was supported by pillars 
of wood; whether of acacia is not stated, but this is 
probably meant. The total compass of the enclosing 
wall was(100 + 100+ 50 + 50— ) 300 cubits. Thenumber 
of pillars is given as 20 for each of the longer sides and 
10 for each of the shorter. The view of the author 
plainly is that there were sixty pillars in all at a uniform 
distance from each other of 5 cubits. 

The number given for the pillars on each side is obviously 
inexact if the total number 15 to be taken as бо. If we take the 
statement quite literally and reckon all the pillars on each side, 
then on the given data we get a total of fifty-six pillars only, for 
of course each corner pillar is counted twice—once as part of the 
longer side and again as part of the shorter. It is in this way 
that Lund, Bahr, Winer and others view the matter. It is not 
very probable, however; for in that case the distances of the 
pillars from one another on the shorter sides (4' cubits) would 
not he the same as those on the longer (үу cubits). For this 
reason other interpreters prefer to think that the describer in 
giving his figures for each side did not count the last pillar in 
each row (so Keil, Dillmann, Riehm, Nowack and others). 
This doubtless would be in itself quite possible if it did not so 
happen that we are able to reckon exactly with regard to one 
side—the eastern with the entrance—that it actually had only 
ten pillars, neither more nor fewer. For this side had in the 
middle fonr pillars which carried the curtain of the door, and if 
we are to assume symmetry at all in the structure, the door 
must have been in the middle, and thus to right and left there 
must have been an equal number of pillars—namely three, as 1s 
expressly stated in Ex.2714 Thus we shall doubtless be 
justified in assuming that the author has allowed himself to be 
guided simply by his scheme according to which the proportion 
of 2:1 is applied to the whole structure without caring very 
minutely abont details. 

Each pillar has a base of bronze and a capital overlaid 
with silver. The diminution in the value of the 
materials in proportion to the distance from the Holy of 
Holies is noteworthy. The curtains are fastened in 
their plaees by means of silver nails which here also, 
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doubtless served as hooks for hanging (38:7; 27 17). In 
the same connection mention is made also of silver 
hasukine). 

The meaning of the word O'pi'n is disputed. Мапу under- 


stand by it silver bars, or bars of wood overlaid with silver, 
which reached from one pillar capital to another and rested 
upon silver nails, and to them the curtains were attached either 
directly or by means of rings (so Lund, Keil, Riehm, Knobel, 
and others). According to Ex. 3817 19, however, the Д? 
seem to have been integral parts of the pillars themselves, and 
the expression méhussakion késeph (503 DEN; Ex. 27 17 3817, 
EV, ‘filleted with silver,’ can hardly mean ‘ fastened with silver 
crossbars.’ Other interpreters therefore (such as Ewald, Dill- 
mann, Kautzsch, Nowack, Kennedy) understand Ьу the 
expression ‘rings’ or fillets which surrounded the pillars above, 
probably at the base of the capitals (© VaA(8es, explained by 


Hesychius as apises ràv стулу ; Tg. 1272, a lacing or garland). 

The E. front differed from the other sides (Ex. 
27137). From each corner only 15 cubits were pro- 
vided with an enclosing curtain, in each case having 
three pillars. The middle space of twenty cubits was 
left open for the entrance and had a special curtain of 
violet purple and red purple, scarlet and white linen in 
embroidered work (and thus exactly like the curtain at 
the entrance of the tabernacle itself) which was attached 
to four pillars.! 

In connection with this enclosure of the court of the 
tabernacle, finally, are mentioned also tent-pins of 
brass and cords (Ex.2719 3518 302031 3940, etc.). 
Here also we see accordingly that the bases of the pillars 
are not designed for fixing them into the ground but 
that the pillars are kept in position by pegs and ropes 
which of course are applied on both sides. On another 
view (Riehm, Nowack, and others), these ropes and 
pegs held the curtain itself taut and therefore close to 
the ground. 

As for the position of the structure, the Seda, 
within the court we learn that the orientation of the 
whole was eastward. As the altar of burnt offering 
stood to the E. of the tabernacle and thus the most 
characteristic acts of worship, the sacrifices, were per- 
formed here whilst the space behind the tabernacle to 
the W. was set apart for no special purpose, we must 
suppose that the structure was not in the middle but 
stood more to the W. On this point we may take it 
that Philo (774 Wos. 37) hit upon the right con- 
jecture when he supposed that the front of the taber- 
nacle was 50 cubits from the enclosing wall facing it, 
thus giving a free space of 50 cubits square before the 
tabernacle. 

According to P the portable sanctuary possessed 
already in the times before the settlement in Palestine 

7. The the following sacred vessels :— 

f ч (1) In the Holy of Holies stood the ark 

urniture. Е ИЕ А 

of the covenant (may DOR, rön ла "Aiit h) with 
the mercy seat (12722, kappdreth) and the cherubim. See Ark, 
Mercy Seat, CHERUB. 


(2) ‘The Holy place’ contained the table of shewbread, 
the golden candlestick and the altar of incense. The table of 
shewbread according to Ex. 2635 stood on the N. side, and to it 
belonged various golden dishes (EV ‘chargers,’ £é'az0/4, Nu. 
7 13,7.) and bowls (EV ‘spoons,’ kappoth, Ex. 2529 Nu. 5 14 A), 
pots or cups (AV ‘covers, RV ‘flagons,’ £ését/) for the 
wine, and libation 'bowls' (so EV) for the wine offerings 
(nébnakhiyyath, Ex.9523 7 3719 fF). For further details as to 
the table, see ALTAR, $ 9, col. 126. Opposite the table, on the 
S. side of the sanctuary, stood the seven-branched golden 
candlestick (EV ‘candlestick of pure gold,’ wéxdrath ласта! ab 
fahdr, Ех. 2531 2 Ch. 18 11, or hamméenorah hattéhirah [EV 


1 Here also, as in what is said as to the total number of 
pilars (see above) one observes that the author has not 
counted, or let us say drawn his plan, with exactness. He has 
simply assumed a regular interval of 5 cubits between the 
pillars, thus giving 20 cubits for 4, 15 cubits for 3. But this 
does not work out; the end pillaris forgotten. The whole side 
requires eleven pillars when such an interval is assumed ; for 
the door five ought to have been reckoned or at any rate for 
each side of it to right and left four pillars. 1f we are to 
calculate with precision from the data he supplies, we shall have 
to reckon the distance from pillar to pillar of the doorway as 
2? —63 cubits and that between the pillars at each side of the 
doorway as 5 cubits. [Cp Kennedy, Hastings’ BD 4657 6.) 
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‘the pure candlestick '], Ex. 318 8937 Lev. 214 ; see CANDLE- 
STICK). As vessels pertaining to the candlestick are mentioned 
the snnffers (EV ‘snuffdishes,’ welkãháyim) and little pans 
(EV ‘censers’; #za/t6th),on which, according to some interpreters 
(Dillmann, Knobel, and others), lay the snuffers ; according to 
others (Nowack, etc.) snuff dishes are meant (cp Ex, 2531 ff. 
3717.7.) On the form of the candlestick, see CANDLESTICS 3 
on the custom of burning a light in the sanctuary, cp LAmp, ar.d 
see TEMPLE, §17. Between the shewbread table and the candle- 
stick, facing the entrance and pretty far back, near the curtain 
shutting off the Holy of Holies stood the altar of incense (Ex. 
801 [EV ‘an altar to burn incense upon’), mrzbdak miktar 
£ctéreth, m.k., hassammimn, Lev.47 (EV ‘the altar of sweet 
incense '], or aziza% kazzááb, Ex.3938 | EV ‘the goldenaltar ']), 
with regard to which, and its absence from the older strata of 
P, see ALTAR, § 9. 


(3) In the court stood ‘the altar’ xar étoyiv 
(72127, AhammizóéáA, Ех. 97 т 3018 407, etc), ‘the altar of 


burnt offering’ Gizbah ла ‘0125, Ex. 30 28 319, etc.) or ‘the 
brazen altar’ Guizbah noAósetA, Ex. 38 зо 39 39), сп which see 
ALTAR, § 9a; TEMPLE, § 18; and cp below, 8 то). Tothealtar 
of burnt offering belonged a multitude of accessories : ash pans 
(AV ‘pans,’ RV ‘pots,’ siro/A) ‘shovels’ (EV, уй ʻi) for 
clearing the altar, bowls (EV ‘ basons,’ s» 207A) for sprinkling 
the blood, forks (EV ‘fleshhooks,’ méz/égét/) for the sacrificial 
flesh, various sorts of *firepans' (/ra/tZozA). The vessels, like 
the altar itself, were all of brass (Ex. 211 4 38177), as also 
was the other main object in the court, the laver, used by the 
priests for washing their hands and feet; see SEA, BRAZEN. 


As already mentioned above and as set forth fully 
under TEMPLE (8 1 /.), the tabernacle, like all the sanctu- 
aries of the Semites, has in the first 
instance the meaning not of a meeting- 
place for the community or congrega- 
tion, but of a dwelling-place of the 
deity. It is the place where Yahwe dwells in the midst 
of his people (Ex. 258 2945 f. Lev. 17 4 Nu. 169, etc. ). 
When the tent is finished the cloud of Yahwé over- 
shadows it and the glory ( Бр. Adbod) of Yahwè fills it ; 
by day Yahwe's pillar of cloud and by night his pillar of 
fire overhangs it (Ex. 4037 Æ). "Thenceforward it is 
invariably from the holy of holies that Yahwe speaks 
to Moses. Моге precisely, the £&aggóre/ (see MERCY 
SEAT) of the ark, bencath the cherubim, is the place 
where Yahwé establishes his abode. It is from here 
that Moses hears the voice of Yahwe (Nu. 7 89). 

As Vahwé's dwelling-place the tabernacle naturally 
becomes also the place where he is worshipped, for the 
deity is worshipped in the place where he is (see 
TEMPLE ; cp Ex. 27 42 Lev. 135); and, in point of fact, 
for P the tabernacle is the only legitimate place of 
worship. This follows inevitably from his standpoint 
throughout; for him it is a self-evident proposition 
that sacrifice can be offered and Yahwé approached 
only at the place where Yahwe has his abode. So 
much so that it is not found necessary in P expressly to 
say so; the centralisation of the worship is for him 
simply taken for granted. 

Nor is the tabernacle in P the centre of the worship 
merely; it lies also at the foundation of the entire 
theocracy as the indispensable basis without which all 
else would simply hang in the air. "The instructions 
regarding it constitute the niain contents of the divine 
revelation at Sinai. Until it has come into existence 
the whole organisation of the rest of the divine common- 
wealth must remain in abeyance. In this respect there 
is an element of truth in the symbolical interpreta- 
tion of many writers (such as Keil), that the tabernacle 
symbolises the kingdom of God, is the centie of 
the theocracy where the calling of Israel to be the 
people of God is realised. Its importance in this 
respect —as centre of the entire theocracy— finds its 
visible expression in the fact that in P the position 
assigned to it is exactly in the centre of the camp and 
of the people. The order of encampment detailed in 
Nu.2 starts from tlie tabernacle, immediately around 
which are placed the Levites as a sort of bodyguard ; 
then to the E. the tribes of Judah, Issachar, Zebulun 
pitch their camp; to the S. Reuben, Simeon, Gad; to 
the W. Ephraim, Manasseh, Benjamin; to the N., Dan, 
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Asher, Naphtali. This too gives the order on the 
march "Opi wm $ 2. 

In this attribute as Yahwe's dwelling-place the whole 
arrangement of the tabernacle finds a ready explana- 
tion in so far as this is not to be found 


9. Symbolism. simply in its character as a portable 
sanctuary. 

'l'he innermost chamber is the dwelling-place proper of the 
deity, the holiest part of the entire structure. Next come the 
holy place aud the outer court in descending degrees of holiness, 
answering to the degrees of holiness attaching to high peiest, 
priests, and laity in Isracl, and to their respective rights of access 
to Yahwé. ‘The holy of holies can be entered by the high 
priest alone, and that only once a year ; the holy place is for the 
priesthood and the court for the people. This gradation of 
holiness finds expression also, as already said, in the matertal 
equipment: in the holy of holies everythingis of gold ; nought 
save the bases of the boards resting on the ground—though here 
an exception cannot well be justified —and the bases of the 
pilars which support the dividing veil and which perhaps 
stand rather in the holy place than in the holy of holies, is of 
silver. In the holy place only the furniture, and particularly 
those pieces which stand in the neighbourhood of the holy 
of holies—table of shewbread, altar of incense, candlestick—are 
provided with ‘fine gold’; elsewhere it is simply ordinary gold 
that is used. The exterior pillars of the entrance-curtain, which 
doubtless are reckoned as belonging to the court, have but 
brazen bases. Similarly in the court itself we find brass only, save 
for the silver used in the nails and capitals of the pillars. In 
like manner the clasps of the goat-hair covering are of brass, 
whilst those of the inner coverinz are of gold. The interior 
covering which covers also the holy of holies, and the vail of the 
holy of holies are the workmanship of cunning workmen out of 
the four costly materiais enumerated, with figured cherubim ; the 
curtain at the door of the holy place is without cherubim and the 
curtains of the court are simply of white linen. 

With these simple ideas, however, which find expression in 
the equipment of the tabernacle in the manner just indicated, 
the whole symbolism of the structure is by no means exhausted. 
A symbolical interpretation of the tabernacle that reaches 
much further is of ancient date. We find it already in Josephus 
(Azt. iii. 7 7) and Philo (De vif. Mos. 3147 f.) who interpret 
the tabernacle as an image of the universe ; the holy of holies 
inaccessible to men is for them a figure of heaven, the holy place 
and the court represent the ocean, the four materials out of which 
the coverings and curtains were woven denote the four elements, 
the table of shewhread with its twelve loaves is the year with 
its twelve months, and so forth. And from their time onwards 
symbolical interpretation of this kind has persisted from century 
to century down to our own time. In the Christian church the 
typological view made its appearance very soon; cp Justin 
Martyr, Cohort. ad gent. 295 Clem. Alex. Strom. 562 f; 
Origen, Hom. 9 in Exod.; Theod. Mops. ad FHebr.91; 
Athanasius, Orat. in assumt. Christi, af. 25, col. 1686; 
‘theodoret, Quest. бо in Exod.; Jerome, ef. 04919 J. ad 
Fabiolam. |n mo:tern times Bihr, Friedrich, Hengstenberg, 
Keil, Kurtz, Riehm have exercised great acumen upon the 
symbolical interpretation of the tabernacle and in particular 
upon the symbolism of the numbers and dimensions (the 
number 4 signifying the cosmos, ro completeness and perfection), 
as also upon the significance of the colours of the coverings, and 
so forth. All such interpretations, however, are wanting in any 
solid basis in the OT; nowhere does the author hint even in 
the remotest way that behind these externalities he is searching 
for deeper thonghts. It is hardly worth while therefore to 
discuss the various attempted interpretations in any detail. 


Can we now regard the structure thus described in 
P as historical? Very great difficulties confront us in 
: . the endeavour to do so, quite apart 
ои from the fact that the description 
ca t I er occurs only in P, the latest source 
or record. of the Pentateuch. They have long 
been urged—by Voltaire for example—and may be 
summed up under the following four heads :—(r) the 
imaginative character of the account itself; (2) the 
physieal impossibility of such a structure in the wilder- 
ness; (3) the inconsistency with the older Pentateuch 
sources ; (4) the want of evidence for any such tabernacle 
during historical times. 

(1) The description itself from the outset presents 
great difficulties, and raises in the mind of the reader 
the question whether any such structure can ever 
have really existed. It has already been pointed out 
how in stating the number of the pillars of the court the 
narrator is plainly not describing something of which he 
has any elear picture in his mind's eye, not calculating 
and planning with practical preciseness, but only filling 
in figures according to a scheme of his own. Yet 
another polnt has also been noted already—that the 
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fabrie bears indeed the name of ‘tent’ and the author 
takes great trouble to produce in the reader's mind 
the impression that the sanctuary was such in reality, 
but in this effort has succeeded (and could have suc- 
ceeded) but Ш. Beams some 21 inches thick and 2 ft. 
6 in. wide cannot be fastened together so as to form a 
massive wall by means of incre tent pins, and they are 
purposeless if they are intended merely as supports 
for a light textile fabric. It is perfectly evident that 
the model for this structure was not supplied by a 
bedouin tent, a dwelling place made of (goats') hair, of 
which the essential part, the roof, is spread upon three 
rows of poles, usually three in each row, 5 or 6 ft. high 
and closed behind by a similar fabric of hair (see TENT). 
On the contrary, the model was quite clearly a solid 
house rendered portable only by the expedient of 
breaking up the walls into separate beams. In this 
respeet the whole structure becomes a huge anachronism 
when regarded as the workmanship of nomad hordes. 

This becomes specially prominent in the deseription 
of the altar. In view of the ancient practice of building 
altars of stone (1х. 2024 7%) one reasonably asks how 
the narrator could have arrived at an altar of brass, 
and then one remembers that the temple of Solomon 
also had such an altar. That this latter was the real 
model for the altar of the tabernacle becomes still clearer 
from another point of view. The altar of the tabernacle 
is of acacia wood plated with brass, a construction which 
in itself considered must be characterised as utterly 
senseless if the explanation were not so manifest ; the 
altar of Solomon must remain as it is, a brazen altar : 
but it must be made portable. 


A further detail may be singled out in this connection: the 
whole fabric is internally pitch dark. The walls have no 
windows nor openings of any kind ; the roof in like manner is 
unpierced. This may serve well enough in the holy of holies ; 
the Holy of Holies in the temple was also quite dark (see 
TEMPLE, § 7); but in the holy place it is impossible; there 
the priests had their priestly duties to discharge—arrange the 
shewbread, offer incense, and the like. And it will not do to 
call attention to the seven-branched golden candlestick (see 
CANDLESTICK, § 1). 


Finally, there is the fundamental question: Is a 
structure of this kind capable of standing at all? Simply 
as a technical question of architecture (see Schick, as 
below, 8 14) this must be pronounced utterly impossible. 
Nor is the reason difficult to perceive. "The weight of 
the heavy coverings and above all the pressure brought 
to bear by the spreading of the tent-covering by means 
of cords and pegs, must necessarily tend to make the 
walls lean inwards. No opposing pressure is anywhere 
present. Even if we suppose that the bars connected 
the side walls with the rear wall, only the boards of 
the side walls that were nearest the rear wall were thus 
supported ; but in any ease it was impossible that weak 
bars should support the entire wall, 30 cubits long, 
formed asit was of heavy beams. Гог this reason, and 
in order to relieve the walls of the weight of the cover- 
ings, Schick finds it to be absolutely indispeusable to 
provide the tabernacle with a sloping roof. This he 
obtains by changing the middle bar into a ridge-pole, 
following the English architectural authority Fergusson, 
who first propounded this theory in the article ' Temple’ 
in Smith's DB (1863). Such a construction, however, 
flatly contradicts the clear tenor of the text. The text 
knows nothing of such a sloping or pointed roof—which, 
furthermore, would be wholly inconsistent with the idea 
of a bedouin tent. 

(2) Over and above the inherent impossibility of any 
such structure, account must be taken of the incidental 
impossibility of constructing and trans- 
porting such a fabric in the wilderness. 
The contrast between this sumptuous 
fabrice—made of the costliest materials 
of the best workmanship in wood and in metals which 
the East could command—and the soil on which it is 
raised, the bare wilderness; the contrast too between 
this tabernacle and the people amongst whom it stands— 
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primitive uncivilised nomads—is too great not to have 
excited doubts from a very early date as to the authen- 
ticity of the account. “They were raised by Voltaire, 
and Colenso and Nowack (see below, § 14) have 
elaborately shown the impossibilities involved. First 
of all comes the difficulty as to the materials. According 
to Ex.3827 no fewer than 29 talents 730 shekels of 
gold, 100 talents 1775 shekels of silver and 70 talents 
1400 shekels of copper are employed. ‘To see what 
these figures mean, let the reader turn to the articles 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, SHEKEL. The amounts in 
themselves are not very great when compared with those 
which were applied in the great Babylonian sanctuaries ; 
but for wilderness nomads, poor to beggary as regards 
gold and silver, they are impossible. It is indeed re- 
plied to this that the gold is simply the gold which had 
been obtained from the Egyptians ; but such an answer 
becomes impossible in the case of the timber. Where 
on Sinai the cypresses grew from which beams over 
17 it. long, 2 ft. 7 in. wide, and 20 in. thick could be 
obtained no one has yet been able to say.! The working 
of the timber, moreover, presupposes a knowledge of 
arts which nomads do not possess ; that Israel did not in 
point of fact possess this knowledge is clearly shown by 
the fact that even a Solomon had to go to Phornicia 
for his temple and workmen. A word may be added 
as to the difficulties of transport. Four waggons with 
Six oxen apiece are assigned to the Merarites for this, 
while each of the 48 beams weighs more than xo cwt. 

(3) Decisive on the question, finally, ought to be the 
observation, that the older sources of the Pentateuch, 
12. The sacred к know ш d a о» 

teub mb о this sort. 2i ot only 15 there no 
mention of this central sanctuary, but 
E in point of fact has a quite different sacred tent which 
completely excludes any possibility of the tabernacle 
of P. The tabernacle of 15 is a tent which Moses 
pitched outside the camp (Ех. 387 Z) and where 
Yahwe was wont to reveal himself to him in the pillar 
of clond which descended for the purpose and stood at 
the door (Nu.1125 125 14:0); it is on this account 
called ‘shel mó'zd, ‘the tent of tryst.’ No description 
of it is given, nor is its origin spoken of ; but part of the 
old narrative has obviously been lost before Ex. 337, 
in which what is now lacking was probably explained. 
It appears, however, that it was very different from the 
tabernacle described by the priestly narrator. It was 
not in the centre of the camp but stood some distance 
outside it, and it was not the seat of an elaborate 
organisation of priests and guarded by a host of Levites, 
but had a single minister and eustodian—viz., Joshua, 
who was not a Levite at all but Moses' attendant 
(Ex. 88 11). 

The existence of such a simple tent-sanctuary pre- 
sents none of the difficulties that beset the priestly 
narrative. Portable shrines were familiar to Semitic 
antiquity, and tents as sanctuaries were known to the 
Israelites in much later times at the high places and in 
connection with irregular worships? (see TENT). Such 
idolatrous tabernacles were probably relics of the usages 
of the nomadic Semites, and it is only natural that 
Israel in its wanderings should have had the like. And 
it is noteworthy that the portable chapels of the heathen 
Semites were mainly used for divination (cp Journ. of 
PhiL, 13283 f.) just as the Mosaic tabernacle is 
described by the Elohist, not as a place of sacrifice 
(such as the tabernacle of the Priestly Code is) but as a 


place of oraele. 
The heathen shrines of this sort contained portable idols or 


l [Kennedy’s novel theory (see above, $ 3), that the so-called 
‘boards’ were in reality light open frames, would, of course, 
meet this difficulty if it stood alone.] 

2 Ezek. 1616, ‘thou didst take of thy garments and madest 
for thyself sewn high places’~.e., shrines of curtains sewn 
together ; cp Hos. 96 and Syriac pérakka, Assyrian pfarakku, a 
small chapel or shrine, from the same root as Hebrew pardketh, 
the vail of the Holy of Holies. 
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baetylia (see Selden, De Diis Syris, 16); but what the Mosaic 
tabernacle contained is not expressly stated. The ordinary, and 
at first sight the easiest, assumption is that the ark stood in it, 
But neither in Deuteronomy nor before it, are the ark and the 
tabernacle ever mentioned together, and of the two old 
narrators jt is not clear that the Yahwist ever mentions the 
tabernacle or the Elohist the ark. ‘The relation between the 
two calls for further investigation, especially as the ark retains 
its importance after the occupation of Canaan, whilst the ‘tent 
of tryst' is not mentioned after ihe time of Moses, who, accord- 
ing to the Elohist (Ex. 12), enjoyed at it a privilege of direct 
access to the Deity not accorded to later prophets (cp also Акк 
OF COVENANT). 


(4) Lastly, the whole historical tradition from the 
period immediately following the settlement down to 


13. The taber- the date of the building of Solomon's 
temple has no knowlege of any taber- 


nacle non- S NEM. 

: > nacle. ‘True, apologists like Keil have 
existent in : f ; 

А z succeeded in writing to their own 
historical Е DEAE T TE 

tines satisfaction itscomplete history through- 


out the period of the judges and the 
first kings: at one time it was at Shiloh, at another at 
Nob, finally at Gibeon, whence it was removed to the 
temple. The Chronicler has indeed much to tell about 
it, proceeding as he does cn the—to him self-evident— 
assumption that in every case where the older books 
made mention of sacrifice at all this must have been at 
the tabernacle (1 Ch.1639 2129 2 Ch.13 55). ‘The 
older historical books, however (with exceptions to be 
mentioned immediately), know nothing of it. ı K. 
3r, in explicit contradiction of 2 Ch. 13, states that 
Solomon sacrificed on the great high place of Gibeon 
and excuses this proceeding, which from the redactor's 
point of view of course seemed illegal, on the grcund 
that the temple was not yet in existence. But no 
temple was required for the purpose if the tabernacíe 
was then at Gibeon. The sanctuary at Shiloh, on the 
other hand, was not a tent at all but a solid house 
EV ‘temple of the Lord, (mum Soa, Леба Vahwe, 
1 8.19 33), with mészsó/A (AV ‘door posts,’ RV ‘side 
posts’) and @é/dthoth (EV *doors'); ср especially Jer. 
712 f. Moreover, the ark is spoken of in r S. 4-6 in 
Such a manner as shows that there was no fixed place 
where it was kept, and thus no Tabernacle. After it 
has been recovered from the Philistines, for example, 
it does not come to its proper house but fi:st to Beth- 


'shemesh and next to Kirjath-jearim, to the house of a 


private individual, where it remains for years. Thence 
it is fetched by David, who, however, after the disaster 
to Uzzah brings it into the house of one of his generals, 
and that too a gentile, Obed-edom of Gath (2 S. 7). 
Not till later does he transfer it to his own city, where 
he sets up a tent for its reception plainly in remembrance 
of the fact that the ark had formerly also been so 
housed. This tent was in time removed by Solomon 
to the temple (т K. 84), for if these verses are old and 
belong to the context it is only this tent that can be 
understood by the ‘shel zó'&d (more probably, however, 
the statement is of a later date; see Benzinger ad Zoe. ). 
Thus the only remaining passage will be r S.222, a 
passage which is already open to critical doubt owing 
to its absence from ©. From all that has been urged 
we may safely conclude that the tabernacle of P is 
simply the temple of Solomon carried back into the 
older time by priestly fancy and modified accordingly. 
It was not the temple that was built on the model of 
the tabernacle ; it was the tabernacle that took its shape, 
character, and importance for worship and the theocracy 
from the temple. 


Josephus, d27.36-8; Philo, De oft, Aos. 3145/7. The 
older literature will be found more or less fully registered in 
such works as those of Pähr or Riggenbach. 

14. Literature. Of later works we mention the following: 
Bahr, Sysdoltk des Mos. Aultus, 197 7. 

Friedrich, Symbolik der Mos. Stiftshiitte (1841); W. Neumann, 
Die Stiftshtitte, 1861; Ch. J. Riggenbach, Die Mosaische 
Stiftshiitte (1887) : Popper, Der bibl. Bericht über die Stifts- 
Atte (1862); articles by Winer іп RWB 2529: Diestel in BL 
5405 7.; Leyrer in PRED, 1592 4%; Riggenbach in PREO 
14712,7.; Riehm in HIVB; Fergusson, art. ‘Temple’ in 
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Smith's DA; Welte in Arvern rer ATrvhen-Zevivon ; Kurtz in St 
Ar, абаа, рр iis 75 1 Ramphauseu, (52, 1858, pp. уг (^, 1859, 
pp rto; Fries, ad. 2559, pp 103 fA. Riggenbach, érd., 1503, 
рр. 301,5. : Engelhardt in Z7. Z, нл ; alsothe.4 »vAae- 
esses of Jahn (3 22e 5), De Wette-Rabiger, 265 20) Ewald, 
ОИС ОИ ЕУ £F quo. Saalschütz, ? 318: ; Keil, 
(S29 El Los: Scholz, 123/7]: Haneberg, 161 27; Schegg, 
qo Benzinger, Aft 398 7%, and Nowack, 7/4 3 53/5 ; Schick, 
SANSAR E n. 1 стрес, was. AROS. Kennedy, art. ‘Tabernacle’ 
in Hastings’ ЭЛ. On the question of the historicity of the 
accounts of the tabernacle cp especially De Wette. Serer. 
loss gE. Daso 5 Vater, Comp, 3058 /. ; Von Bohlen, Genesis, 
117 7s George, Где Feste, 41 7. ; Vatke, AM. Theol. 224 Л. 
Nülleke, Aer. s. Алти, vao FF. S Graf, De temple Nilonensi, 
rss, and Эге Gesch. КА. at. A TD, 1506, 75 92> Kuenen, Gots- 
dienst 275 45 Reuss. Атха sainte ef da doi, 2405; Well. 
hausen, АААХ, goo ET 38 P. n 
TABERNACLES, FEAST OF. The Israclitic cvele 
of festivals came to a close, in autumn, with the feast 
А of Tabernacles. In the old legislation 
ІВА р gym Fiol it is called Agra iagh 
character. ’ d : d 
(үзер ap). the feast of ingathering, and 
is to be celebrated. tat the. turn of the vear’ (гга 


mT). The very name shows quite clearly that the 


a 
festival in its essential meaning is agricultural, a harvest 
feast; itis the autumn thanksgiving which no doubt has 
reference. primarily to the fruit harvest and the vintage, 
but from the outset was regarded as the great thanks- 
giving for the whole produce of the vear. 

Hence the general expressions ‘when thou gatherest in the 
produce of thy üeld' (Ea. 2316 ЛОТТУ «УТЛА тасу, 
* when thou gatherest in from thy threshinz-tloor and from thy 
press (Deut, 1615, АСР: ОС BONIN 

Like the other harvest feasts, it is intimately con- 
Nected with the possession of the land of Canaan, and 
was celebrated for the first time there by the [sraclites, 
who in all probability took it over from the Canaanites, 
It is with regard to the autumn festival specially that 
our information as to its having been a Canaanite festival 
is explicit; of the people of Shechem we are told. that 
they went out into the field, gathered. their. vinevards, 
trode the grapes, and. held. festival and went into the 
house of their god and did eat and drink (Iudg. 927). 
Cp alsa FEASTS, S 4. 

As the closing harvest thanksgiving. and probably the 
oldest of the three feasts of harvest (see PASSOVER. S 4; 
етпе most Rm о), iu autumn m 
5 excels both the other great annual festivals 
important of hicgim, mu-) of the Israelites m im 

һб өй ee T | 

festivals; portance. — In the law of JE. it is true. all 
three are already found on the same plane 
as equally necessary and equally important: ter all of 
them attendance at the sanctuary is enjoined (tx. 34 22 
28151. Yet how great was the special importance as- 
Signed in practice to the autumn festnal as compared 
with the others appears at once in its very designation 
as ‘złe feast” (277. Rehin) or ‘2ле feast of Yahwe" 

nur: ee Vee) rar clone (1 BS 1212 Judg. 

21159 ; and even as late as Lev. 23 3041 Ezek. 4525 Neh. 
Sip. Even dn Zechariah (14:0. Z) it is to the 
feast of. tabernacles that the remnant of the heathen go 
up vear by vear to lerusalem to worship the King, 
Yahwe SebYVoth. In these circumstances it cannot be 
regarded as merely accidental that the feast of taber- 
nacles and the feast of tabernacles alone is more than 
once mentioned in the historical books when dealing 
with the more ancient. period. and its celebration thus 
attested from the earliest period after the settlement in 
Canaan. At Shiloh, for example, the maidens celebrate 
it by going forth to dance in the orchards and vinevards 
(Judg. 2116,4! Хо also we learn from the story of 
Samuel that in wide circles it was customary vear by 
year at the ‘revolution of the days! (соот misgas. 1 8 


BEES QU." 

1 The narratives in. Judg. 19.91 аге certainly in their present 

form late Midrash. Yet there need not be on that account any 

doubt as to the accuracy of this statement or of тапу other 

touches preserved in them See Dance, $ 6, and cp further, 
Budde, ad kw. 
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leo; cp the same expression in Ех. 3422) to go In 
pilgrimage with the whole family to the sanctuary at 
Shiloh, and there to saccitiee to Yahwe and hold a joyous 
sacrificial meal (1 5.13 7) The high importance 
attached to the festival is shown also in the fact that 
Solomon dedicates his temple at the same date (t К, 
$265, ср 2 Ch. 78 fF; on the passage ep also below, 
3). Answering to the yearly observance of this feast 
at Jerusalem, Jeroboam, according to a thoroughly 
trustworthy statement in i К. 12532! (ep Benzinger, 
ad dec) instituted а similar solemmty in the. northern 
kingdom ; here the only error of the author is in sup- 
posing (from his Deuteronomistie point of view) that 
before Jeroboam's time such a feast was observed only at 
the temple of Jerusalem, and not also at the sanctuaries 
of the northern kingdom. Pilgrimages of the same 
sort as those to Shiloh were in use also in other parts 
of the country to the various famous sanctuaries. “Phe 
passages just cited show also at the same time that this 
autumn festival from the very beginning was celebrated 
in common by wide circles of participants. This does 
not seem to have been the case in the olden time with 
the two other harvest feasts; if observed at all, it was 
enough that they should be observed in quite. small 
local eireles; at least the complete silence of the histori- 
cal books on the subject would be most easily ex- 
plained in this way. The special importance of the 
feast of tabernacles continues to show itself in the 
Deuterononue legislation. In contrast to what is re- 
quired at the two other жит, it is enjoined. that all 
the davs of this festival are to be observed at the central 
sanctuary in Jerusalem (Dt. 1615; ср. у). 

In the older legislation no more precise details than 
those already indicated are given as to how and where 
the feast ought to be observed. Else- 
where (FEASTS, $ ro) it is shown that 
the olden time had no thought at all of 
fixing the three harvest festivals to any 
definite day. This lies in the nature of the case. 
The great autumn thanksgiving was held as soon as 
the corn-harvest. vintage, and ingathering were tinished. 
This happened, of course, in the various districts, and 
in different years, at ditferent dates. In the hill-country 
around Jerusalem the feast was held of old in the eighth 
month. The completion of the temple was in the month 
of Bul, the eighth month, and its dedication was at the 
time of the autumn festival үт K. 638; ep 8212. his 
evidently in order to. bring it into accordance with the 
Jerusalem date of the feast on the fifteenth of the month 
that the autumn festival at Bethel was fixed for the same 
day by Jeroboam (1 К. 1232). 

For the observance of the festival the otfering of gifts 
from the fruits that had. been gathered and of animal 
sacrifices accompanied by a ѕасгійсіа meal were matters 
of course (cp 1 5.13 7). In the olden time the gifts 
and offerings were left to the freewill of the worshipper 
according as his heart impelled him to show his thanks 
to Yahwé cep TAXATION, { 8). So also it is matter of 
course that the feast was observed as a joyous occasion, 


up ry, 


3. Original 
manner of 
celebration. 


1 [See also ®нкЕснЕм, and ep Crit, БІ] А 

? Tn the present text of а K.S 2 it is indeed said that the 
dedication was ‘at the feast in the month Ethanim, which is the 
seventh month,’ To reconcile this date with c K., 6 38, according 
to which the temple was finished in the eighth month, it would 
he necessary to suppose that after its completion the dedication 
of the temple was put off rill the seventh month of the following 
vear—that is to say, for eleven months. This is in the highest 
degree unlikely. Since, moreover, we learn from 1 K. 1232 
that at that period the festival was observed at Jerusalem in 
the eighth month, we must suppose the original text of №. 82 
to have read merely ‘at the feast.’ The name of the month 
E:hinim is a later insertion easily explained by the consideration 
that, on the one hand, the fixed tradition was that the temple 
liad been dedicated at the feast of tabernacles, and, on the other 
hand, that this feast, at a later date, but before that of Deutero- 
nomy ($ 4), had been assigned to this month. The explanation 
of the name of the month—' which is the seventh month '—is 
the addition of a still later hand, as is shown by its position ; it 
is also wanting in SEL [ФА has a curious reading atros 9 pv 
éSSouqxocrós Є8$омо$]. Cp further, Benzinger, ad ос. 
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Compare what we read of the feast of the Shechemites (Judg. 
927) ог of the dances of the maidens (cp Dance, § €) at the 
feast of Shiloh (Judg. 21 19 /). 

When, then, in Dt. the feast is for the first time 
designated (in onr present texts) as the 'feast of 
tabernacles' (Dt. 1613 ; sce below, § 4) and the priestly 
law (Lev. 2342) expressly enjoins living in booths as 
part of the ritual of its celebration, or when the Law of 
Holiness (Lev. 2340) orders the participants to take 
‘the fruit of goodly trees, branches of palm trees,’ and 
the like, we may be perfectly certain that these are not 
newly invented innovations, but that very ancient custom 
lay at the foundation of the practices thus prescribed. 
The living in booths and the name ' feast of tabernacles’ 
or ‘booths’ are connected with the simple fact that at 
the time of the olive and grape harvest it was usual to 
spend days and nights in booths of this kind—a practice 
which still holds its ground in those parts (sce Robinson, 
BR 2717; cpls.18)! If these booths at a later date 
found a recognised place in the official ritual of the feast, 
this shows that, properly speaking, all these days of 
harvesting during which people lived in the open under 
booths were regarded as constituting a festal time, which 
was brought to a close in, let us say, the pilgrimage to the 
sanctuary, With this also we may connect the precept in 
Dt. (sce below) to observe the feast for seven whole days 
at the sanctuary. “he other injunction, referred toabove, 
to furnish oneself with fruits of goodly trees, branches of 
palm trees, and so forth (if the reference be not simply to 
the branches needed for making the booths ; see below) 
we may perhaps connect with what we read of the 
festal dances in Judg. 21197 It would be natural for 
those who took part in these to adorn themselves with 
sprigs and garlands. 

In its festal legislation Dt. (1613-15), as already 
remarked, designates the autumn festival by the name 

4. In Dt. of hag has-sukkoth (msen inb ооа 
nacles' or ‘ booths'—a designation which, 
although not employed cither in H or in P (see 
below, 88 s, 6), it continued to rctain.? As has 
already been said, it was not to any change in the 
significance of the festival or to any new ritual that this 
new designation was due; if Dt. had intended to 
introduce something that was new when it spoke of the 
celebration under booths, this piece of ritual would 
have been expressly prescribed. On the contrary, Dt. 
simply assumes both name and thing to be already 
familiar ; thus the name also was already in use before 
the time of Dt. The duration of the feast is fixed at 
seven days, and in fact all the seven have to be observed 
at the sanctuary in Jerusalem (sec above, 8 3). The 
joyous character of the feast is also thoroughly preserved 
in Dt, as well as the idea of its being a harvest feast; and, 
in full agreement with the general spirit of solicitude 
shown in the Deuteronomic law for the welfare of the 
poor and the like, it is expressly enjoined that the bond- 
man and the widow are all to take joyful part in the 
celebration (16 14). 


1 For evidence of the ancient practice of spending the 
festival under booths we cannot with confidence appeal to Hos. 
1210[9]. Theexpression there made use of —-*77, mo éd, instead 
of in, Лар — is quite unusual. Still less suitable, it is true, is 


the interpretation which (so Wellhausen) refers it to the passover 
feast. In noother place do we read anything of a dwelling in 
tents during that feast. In the prophetic threatening ‘1 will 
yet again make thee to dwell in tents, as in the days of the 
(ayn) solemn feast’ no reference to any joyous festival, merely 
a reference to the wandering in the wilderness is required by 
the connection. Hence Kautzsch’s rendering ‘as in the day of 
the assembly (at Horeb)’ seems the best. If the rophet is 
really intending the feast of tabernacles in this allusion, we 
shall then have our first distinct trace of an assumed parallel 
and connection hetween this ‘dwelling in booths’ at the feast 
of tabernacles and the dwelling in tents in the wilderness at the 
podus from Egypt. Cp further, Wellhausen and Nowack, 
ad loc. 

2 Inthe NT and in Josephus it is accordingly spoken of as 
axnvormmyia, in © as éoprn скиор, in Vg. as scenopagia, and in 
Philo (2297) as скурах. 
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It is shown elsewhere (Feasts, $ 10) how the cen- 
tralisation of the cultus in Dt., even without any 
express intention on the part of the lawgiver, incvit- 
ably altered the character of the feasts. It became 
necessary that they should be observed at one common 
definitely fixed date, they lost their intimate connection 
with the life of the husbandman, and tlie tendency to 
change them into historical celebrations was greatly 
strengthened by this cireumstance, No express refer- 
ence to any historical event in connection with the 
feast of tabernacles is met with as yet in Dt. "The 
bringing of the first-fruits at all is connected only in 
a quite general way with the historical fact that it is 
Yahwé who has delivered his people from the land of 
Egypt and given them the land of Canaan to possess. 
As thanks for the gift of the land the Israclite brings 
the first-fruits of its produce as a gift to Yahwe (Dt. 
261-11). The bringing of the first-fruits enjoined in Dt. 
in conjunction with a liturgical formula of thanksgiving 
is not indeed in the law itself (Dt. 261-11) expressly 
connected with any definite tine. It is, however, 
exceedingly natural to assume that the author of the 
injunction thought of it as to Le carried out on the feast of 
tabernacles, for it deals with the offering of the first- 
fruits of the wine and oil-harvest as well as with the 
first-fruits of corn, and contemplates this as being done 
at Jerusalem. For this the feast of tabernacles was the 
convenient opportunity, unless one is to read the precept 
as implying a special pilgrimage to Jerusalem for the 
purpose. In this connection a quite general reference 
to the Exodus is implied for the feast of tabernacles. 
Lastly, in Dt. it is further laid down that every seventh 
year, the year of release, ‘this law — że., the Deutero- 
nomic law—shall be read before all Israel at the feast 
of tabernacles ( Dt. 31 19 ff ). 

Ezekiel is the first to give to this fcast— designated 
“the feast’ or ‘the feast of Yaliwe' ^ a definite date ; it 
5. In Ezek. is to begin on the 15th йй of п EN 

dH month, and to last for seven days (Елек. 
an К 4525). He orders for it the same offer- 
ings as for the passover ; every day seven Боск 
and seven rams as a burnt-offering, a he-goat as a sin- 
offering, an ephah for every bullock and every ram, with 
a hin of oil to cach ephah as a meal-offering. The 
Law of Holiness (Lev. 23 39-41) in its present form has no 
precept as to the offering. ‘The date in v. 39 is hardly 
original! On the other hand it is here prescribed that 
the Israelites on the first day of the feast are to take to 
cp under 


енәр чару 7 
w 


them the fruit of goodly trees (773 py 72; 
APPLE, & 2 /3]), branches of palm trees and boughs of 
thick trees ? and willows of the brook, and rejoice before 
Yahwé seven days. "That the palm branches and the 
boughs are to be used for making booths is nowhere 
said. Itis equally possible to suppose that they were 
carried by the participants in their hands (cp above, 
§ 3). Such a custom is attested at any rate for the 
later post-exilic period (2 Macc, 106 f. ; Jos. Ant. 
iii. 104, 8 245, xiii. 135, § 372). What could be the 
application of ‘fruit of goodly trees’ in the construction 
of booths is not easy to sec, and it is more natural to 
suppose that the fruit formed part of the thyrsus which 
each participant carried in his hand (cp below, 


§ 7). 


The Jaws of P concerning the autumn festival are 


1 How much of Lev. 2339 belongs to the original law 
of holiness is‘ very questionable. As in what follows this 
verse mention is always made of only seven feast days, 
v. 394, which speaks of an eighth day, may be presumed to 
be a later addition (see below, 8 6). The same holds good 
of the time determination in v. зда. The other festivals also 
are not yet assigned to a fixed die in Н. On this question 
see further the various introductions, especially the tables in 
Holzinger. 

? nizy jy is explained by tradition as meaning ‘myrtle.’ 
Occurring as it does between ‘ palms’ and ‘ willows,’ the expres- 
sion would certainly seem intended to denote some definite kind 
of tree. 
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2233-36 42 f. Nu. 2912-38. The name of 
In P the festival is there the same as in Dt. : feast 
6. In P. of tabernacles or booths, kag has-subkoth 
(meos п: Lev.2234) The preference of P for this 
designation is not a mere accident; it is intended to 
denote, not a part of the ritual merely, but the meaning 
of the entire festival ; it conveys, not only that during 
the festival it is necessary to live in booths, but also 
that the festival. commemorates the booths in which 
Israel lived at the exodus from Egypt. It is exactly to 
this that the peculiar usage of the feast is intended to 
point ( (Lev. 2342f). The change of meaning, designed 
to give the feast a place in the history of redemption, 
has thus been fully accomplished ; there is now по 
longer present any trace of a reference to husbandry— 
a reference which, indeed, is absent also from the Law 
of Holiness. As with all festivals in P, so also in the 
case of the feast of tabernacles, the chief emphasis is 
laid upon the public sacrifices which are offered with 
lavish abundance, no longer as in Dt. upon the volun- 
tary gifts of individuals and the sacrificial meal arising 
from these. The public sacrifices consist, over and 
above the regular daily burnt-offering with the customary 
meal and drink-offerings, of a sin-offering of a he-goat to 
be offered on each of the seven days of the feast, with 
in addition а daily burnt-offering of two rams and 
fourteen lambs, and on the first day thirteen bullocks 
besides, on the second day twelve bullocks, and each 
succeeding day a bullock the less—thus, on the seventh 
day seven bullocks, two rams, fourteen lambs, Їп 
each case there are, of course, the appropriate meal- 
offerings of fine flour mingled with oil—three-tenths for 
every bullock and two-tenths for each of the two rams. 
As compared with the offerings prescribed for the other 
principal feasts, those here enjoined are enhanced to an 
dx 
than doubled. ‘hus down even to so late a date as 
that of P we can clearly trace the continued operation 
of that pre-eminent importance which attached to this 
feast above all the rest in the oldest times. 

‘There is yet one other point in which P goes beyond 
Ezekiel and Н; to the traditional seven days of the 
feast it adds yet an eighth as a closing festival, ‘dséreth 
(msy). As compared with the other seven days, this 
has an independent character of its own; it does not 
simply continue the sacrifices of the preceding days, but 
there are offered a he-goat as sin-offering, a bullock, a 
ram and seven lambs as a burnt-offcring —in each case 
with the appropriate meal and drink-offerings, of course 
in addition to the regular daily burnt-offering. This 
day, however, as can readily be understood, is always 
reckoned as part of the main festival itself, and in later 
times it was customary to speak of an eight-days' feast 
(2 Macc. 106; Jos. Arz iii. 104, $ 245). This eighth 
day, like the first, is celebrated by a great assembly and 
by abstinence from every kind of work; for the inter- 
vening six days this is not demanded. 

In post-exilic times, just as in pre-exilic, it is pre- 
cisely of the feast of tabernacles that we п1051 often 

t hear ; it always continued to be one of the 
7 Later. most important festivals. Of the exiles 
after their return we forthwith read that when the 
seventh month came round they did not neglect the 
feast of tabernacles. And, as matter of fact, after the 
introduetion of the law in 444 B.C., the feast was 
regularly observed in strict conformity with the legal 
prescriptions. This is expressly emphasised in Neh. 
S14% It is, however, very noticeable that here the 
legal innovation is the revival of a custom which had 
passed out of use: not, as might be expected, the 
sacrifices, but the dwelling in booths. From this no 
other conclusion is possible than that this dwelling 
in booths was practised in the older time, not as a 
festal rite, but as a harvest custom. After Dt. had 
transferred the observance of the feast to Jerusalem, the 
practice had gone out of date ; what had formerly been 
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quite natural had now in the capital no meaning. 
When, however, the custom was brought into con- 
nection with history and judged to be a reminiscence 
of the tents of Israel in the wilderness, it received a new 
meaning which gave it fresh significance as a part of the 
ceremonial of the feast and recalled it to new life, From 
the account in Nehemiah (8:6) we learn further that in 
Jerusalem the booths were set upon the house roofs, in 
the house courts, in the courts of the temple (this last, 
of course, only for priests and Levites) and in the broad 
places of the city gates. Olive branches, branches of 
wild olives, myrtle branches, palm branches, and 
branches of thick trees (may ру, sce above, $ 5, n. 2) 


were employed for the purpose. The public reading of 
the book of the law, as required by Dt. (see above, $ 4), 
was also a feature of the festival. The Chronicler's 
account of the feast of tabernacles at the dedication of 
the temple (2 Ch. 7 8f.) is evidence of the observance of 
the festival in accordance with P in the Chronicler's own 
time in so far as the seven days’ feast of r K. 865 is 
altered into a feast of eight days. Finally, we read 
in the Maccabean period of the celebration of a feast 
resembling the fcast of tabernacles, immediately after the 
purification of the temple (2 Macc. 106 f). This 
feast also lasts eight days; the participants carry in 
their hands ‘wands wreathed with leaves, and fair 
boughs, and palms also.’ 

The custom here referred to (perhaps already an old one ; see 
above, $ 5) continued in use during the later period, The order 
of the feast is prescribed down to the minutest details in the 
Talmudic tractate entitled Sukka (cp Mv&rrE) There the 


branches, etc., are not only used for making booths, but are also 
carried in the hands as the celebrants go to join in the w orship. 


The ‘fruit of goodly trees’ (Yin PY `5) was interpreted to mean 
the ethrag (2 ЛӘМ), apple of paradise, or Adam's apple, the 


‘és 'ábotA G zy ру) rhe myrtle. Accordingly, а palm branch 
still in its ‘ sceptre- -like’ condition, that is, not yet expanded (the 
so-called /4/42, unm was evened up along with a myrtle and 
willow in such a manner that the myrtle was on the right and 
the willow on the left of the palm. ‘This festal thyrsus (also 
called 72/32) was held in the right hand whilst the left carried 
an ethrog, and thus equipped the celebrants went in procession 
with hosannas and waving of thyrsi round the altar of burnt- 
offerinz, each day once, but on the seventh day seven times, to 
commemorate the seven days' encompassing of the walls of 
Jericho. Josephus calls the thyrsus (4zf.iii.104, § 245) 
etpeouaim—which means properly the harvest wreath of olive 
or laurel wound round with wool and decorated with fruit 
which the Athenian singing boys carried about at the autumn 
feast of Pyanepsia. Another Greek designation employed 
is Өурсо‹ (thyrsi; 2 Macc. 107; Jos. dat, xiii. 135, $ 372), 
properly the Bacchic wand wreathed in ivy and vine-leaves with 
a fir-cone at the top which was carried by the worshippers at 
the feast of Dionysus. It is doubtless this whole custom that 
Plutarch has in his mind when he represents the Jewish feast of 
tabernacles as being a Dionysiac festival (Symp. 3e: тїї кєүстттүс 
Kai Tedecorarys борті Tapa 'Тообабо‹< б katpós ёоті kai 0 трбто$ 
Atorvaotw лросікши shee оті ёё кої кратурофора Tis cop Kai 
Gupaopopia Tap’ avtots, év Ñ ÜUpcovs éxovreg eig TO tepov 
eua taacv). 


Another peculiar custom, with regard to the meaning 
and origin of which there is still great uncertainty (cp 
NATURE-WORSHIP, $ 4), was in connection with the 
daily drink-offering which was offered during the scven 
days of the feast. For this the water was taken from 
Siloam. <A priest drew it in a golden pitcher of a 
capacity of three logs, and brought it amid trumpet- 
blasts through the Water Gate into the outer court 
of the temple. ‘There other pricsts received it from 
him with the words (Is. 123): ‘Ye will draw water 
with joy from the founts of salvation,’ in which words 
priests and people alike joined. The water was then 
mixed with wine, and, while the priests blew on the 
trumpets and the Levites chanted psalms, was poured 
into a silver basin standing at the south-western corner 
of the altar, from which it flowed by a pipe into a 
subterranean channel and thence to the Kidron. We 
may, perhaps, bring this practice into connection with 
the ancient custom of drawing water and pouring it out 
(cp r S. 76) which may possibly have been used and 
retained precisely at the feast. "Tradition has it that 
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abundant rain for the new seed-time and a fruitful year 
are symbolised in the act. In all probability the words 
of Jn. 737 f. are to be read in this connection. ! Wet 
one other characteristic of the feast remains to be men- 
tioned : the festal joy on the night between the first and 
the second day. In the court of the women four- 
branched golden candlesticks were erected and lighted 
up. With music, psalms, and trumpets, a torch dance 
was then performed by the most prominent priests and 
laymen, Тһе offering of the festal sacrifices was 
accompanied, as in the case of the other great feasts, 
by trumpet-blowing by the priests, as also by the singing 
of the great hallél—/.e., Pss. 113-118 (see HALLEL); 
when the IIosanna was reached in Ps. 11825 the lülábs 


were shaken. 

Outside of Palestine the Jews observed the festival in like 
manner in booths. Аз the determination of the month’s com- 
mencement and of the whole calendar connected with it depended 
on actnal observation of the new moon, and thus was uncertain 
(see NEw Moon), it was customary for the Jews outside of 
Palestine to observe the first and eighth days of the feast twice 
over on consecutive days, so as to make sure of observing the 
common national feast quite simultaneously with their brethren 
in Palestine. 

After the destruction of the second temple arose the custon of 
adding yet a ninth day—the 23rd of Tishri—to the festival, 


celebrated as the feast of ‘the joy of the law’ (Mini nno). 
y Jm nrc: 


On the Sabbath preceding this day the reading of the law as 
divided into 52 parashiyyoth or lessons in the synagogue service 
came to an end ; on the following sabbath the reading was re- 
commenced. Cp Vitringa, De Syn. Vet., 1696, p. 1003. 

See the literature cited under Feasts; also the articles in 
Riehm, Herzog-Plitt, Smith, etc. TB. 


TABITHA (raB[elioa [Ti. WH]),? Acts936 got. 
See Dorcas; cp GAZELLE. 


TABLE. The words are :— 

т. nu, Sulhan, тратеба, mensa. See MEALS, § за; ALTAR, 
8 то; and cp SACRIFICE, $ 34a. 

2. 305, wesab, avaxdcacs (оц [C]), accuditus, is taken by 
EV in Cant. 112 in the sense of ‘table’; cp MEALS, § зе, and 
n. 2; also § 34, n. 2; but see also BDB, and Bu. ad loc., 
Haupt, JOL 21 (1902) pt. І, р. 54. 

3. mb, IA, тАаё (31 times) mvéíov (thrice), tabula, buxus. 
Chiefly of the ‘ tables’ of the law Ex. 24 12, etc., but also of the 
tables or tablets on which the prophets wrote their prophecies 
(15. 308 Hab.22), and of tables for writing generally. Ср 
WRITING, 

4. rpámega, Mt. 15 27 1 Cor. 1021 Heb. 92, etc. ; see above, 1. 

5. wAag, 2 Cor. 33 Heb. 94: see above, 3. 

6. кАйлуїп Mk. 7 4 (Ti. WH om.] is rendered ‘table’ in АУ; 
RVom. RVmg. ‘many ancient authorities add ама couches.’ 
See above, 2, and cp MEALS, $ 32 and n. 2. Sok 

7. mwaktóiov, Lk. 163, AV ‘table,’ RV ‘tablet’; dimin. from 
miva, and so a small tablet (for writing). 


TABLE LAND ("E") 2 Ch. 2610 Кулш, EV 


‘plain(s).’ See JUD.EA, PLAIN. 
TABLET. 1. ("2313, Айтар, Ex. 8522 Nu. 31 sot. 


RV ARMLET. See NECKLACE, § 4. 
2. 92, gilidyon, Ys. 81, RV see Dress, $ 1 [2], Rot, 2. 
з. Urin "ng, 2002 (0) han-ndphes, ls. 320. 

Boxes. 

TABOR (53D ; ӨлВор [BNARTL], гл:ӨВор [D] 
ӨлфоӨ [A] Josh. 1922, то rTABYPION [BA] Hos. 51 
Я Јег. 46 [б 26] 18; ataBypion Polyb. 
аре v.706, cp џєром Aloc aTaByploy at 
istics Agrigentum and in the isle of Rhodes 
* db. ix. 277; TO iTàBypion орос Jos. ; 
ITABYPION Euseb. OS 26890 and @aBwp, 7%. 20127 ; 
Jtabyrium, Thabor, Jerome), the hill now called Jebel 


See PERFUME 


1 The words are spoken on the 'great' day of the feast— 
ў ёаҳату иєра ў peydàn ms éoptys. By this probably is meant 
the seventh day, on which procession was made seven times 
round the altar, which on this day was decorated with branches 
of willow. This day is in fact called by the rabbins the ‘great’ 
Hosanna day—&23 TAY WIN c, or also the ‘willow’ day— 
пал OY, The eighth day, the ‘iséreth, is not strictly speaking 
to be reckoned to the feast of tabernacles ; the special sacrifices 
and festal observances terminate on the seventh day (see above). 
[з day, therefore, cannot be regarded as that intended in Jn. 

37. 

2 Ср товат (Wadd. 2155) and тав:оз, cited by Dussaud and 
Macler, Voy. Arch. 158 (Paris, 1901). 
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et- Таг Its dome-like shape as seen from the S. or 
SW. (‘mira rotunditate, Jer. OS 15623), and its 
apparent isolation, make it a striking feature in the 
landscape of SE. Galilee. Hence it ranks with Carmel 
among conspicuous heights : e.g., in Jer. 4618, and the 
Midrash, Ber. R., § 99, ‘Tabor came from Beth-elim and 
Carmel from Aspamya to attend the law-giving at 
Sinai.’ А psalmist even implies that what Hermon is 
on the E. of Jordan Tabor is on the W., Ps. 8913 (but 
ср the commentators). ]t rises from the level of the 
Great Plain to a height of 1843 ft. (1312 ft. from the 
base); the summit is an extensive platform, 3000 ft. 
from E. to W., 1300 ft. at its greatest breadth, a 
peculiarity which did much to determine the associations 
which have gathered round the mountain.) Though 
from some aspects Tabor appears to stand alone, in 
reality it is a spur of the Nazareth group of heights, 
and is linked to them on its N. side. lts slopes, like 
the W. slopes of Carmel, are covered with vegetation 
and stunted trees, oak, ilex, terebinth, beech, carob, 
olive, etc., which afford cover to an unusual number of 
animals. From the top opens out a superb panorama, 
often, however, veiled with mists in the spring-time. 
'Ihe situation of the mountain, its imposing and 
prominent outline, explain at once the part which it has 
played in history. In all ages Tabor has been famous 
either for its sanctuary or for its stronghold. Com- 
manding the NE. quarter of the Great Plain and one of 
the main outlets down to the Jordan, the W. esh-Sherar, 
it has considerable strategic value, whilst to the instinct 
of early religion it would seem to have been designed by 
nature for a holy place. 
The boundaries of Issachar, Zebulun, and Naphtali 
meet upon ‘Tabor; Josh. 1922 (Issacbar), 12 Cirisr.oTa1- 
2. Sanctuary TABOR—1. e. 'flanks of Tabor’ (Zebu- 
and strong- lun), 34 AZNOTH-TAPOR—i. e. ‘peaks (?) 
hold of Tabor’ (Naphtali), 1 Ch. 662 [77] 
А (Zebulun; ©" üaxxeg). In the first 
and tbe last of these passages Tabor is the name 
of a town on or near the mountain. Long before 
the Israelite oecupation Tabor was a holy place; 
it naturally became the common sanctuary of the three 
tribes whose portions met there. So we may infer 
from Dt. 3319, ‘they (2.е., Zebulun and Issaehar) call 
peoples to the mountain.’ ‘Though Tabor is not 
expressly named, as it is the mountain in which both 
these tribes had an interest the allusion would be clear 
to early readers. The passage seems to refer to some 
kind of religious fair or gathering at the sanctuary 
of Tabor to which the neighbourhood was invited for 
worship and barter (Stade, СЇТ 1171; Driver, Deut. 
409; see also Herder, Geist d. Hebr. Poësie, 150 ff. 
ed. Suphan). In the days of Deborah and Barak these 
tribes had suffered most from the hostility of the 
Canaanites ; accordingly upon Tabor, as the cominon 
rallying-point, Barak gathered his men for a descent 
upon the enemy in the plain below (Judg. 461214). 
Perhaps there was another reason for the muster on 
Tabor besides the obvious advantages of the position ; 
the holy war, as von Gall suggests, would probably 
begin with a sacrifice at the tribal sanctuary (21/757, 
Aultstátten, 24 f. ; cp 1S. 13912 Mi. 85, ete) From 
one account it appears that the battle was fought at the 
foot of the mountain (Judg. 414 7.) ; the Song, however, 
does not mention Tabor, and places the battle farther 
off, by Taanach, along the left bank of the Kishon 
(518-20) Бу this vietory Tabor was secured to Israel ; 
and, as a stronghold commanding one of the main 
caravan routes across the Plain, it must have proved an 
invaluable possession during the times of conflict and 
slow consolidation which followed (Judg.7122 15S. 
2847 291 811). Of its fortunes in the days when 


1 In Talm, В, the extent of Tabor is given as 4 parsa, Bad. 
Bathr 736 (Zébahim 1136 reads 40 parsa); the figures of Jos., 
BJiv. 1 (height зо stadia, the meàcov on the summit 26 stadia), 
are of course absurd, 
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Assyrian апа Egyptian armies passed within sight of it 
we know nothing (1s. 823 [91] 2 K. 2329 Zech, 12 :1). 
The sanctuary continued to serve the district. By 
Hosea's time it had become associated with the idolatrous 
form of Yahwé-worship which was characteristic of the 
N. kingdom ; hence it incurred the prophet's denuncia- 
tion; its priesthood, like that of Mizpah, the other 
typical ‘high place,’ is ‘a net spread out’ to catch 
deluded worshippers (Ноѕ. 5т). Nevertheless the 
sacred character of the mountain was not forfeited ; in 
the course of time no doubt it influenced the Christian 
tradition ($ 5); it never quite lost its hold upon Jewish 
memory. In a late Midrash we find the opinion that 
‘the Temple itself might well have been built in the 
portion of Issachar,' had it not been otherwise ordered 
(Yalkut on Dt. 3319 s2zw* bv рупа mab wa av naa m'a). 
The Tabor of Judg. 818 can hardly be the mountain ; 

it is too far from the seats of Gideon's clan ; the scene 
3. Judg. 818 of the murder was the neighbourhood of 
add 1 S. 103 Shechem rather than the Plain of Jezreel 
"^ (but ep GIDEON, $ 2). It is simplest to 
suppose that there was another Tabor near Ophrah 
(Budde, Æi. Sa. 114; but see also Moore, Judges, 228). 
The 'terebinth [RV *oak'] of Tabor’ (1 S.103; Gt 
Tihs Spvds THs exNexTHs) is probably to be placed, as the 
context seems to require, in Benjamin, between Rachel's 
Grave, on the N. border of Benjamin, and Gibeah 
(von Gall, дс. 88 .). Ewald's emendation 2723 pox 


(= m23 pbx Gen. 358) is scarcely necessary ; there must 


have been more than one such sacred tree in later 
Jewish history. See, further, RACHEL'S SEPULCIIRE. 

In later Jewish history Tabor was the scene of three 
memorable engagements. 


The first occurred in the struggle between Antiochus III. the 
Great (223-187 в.с.) апа Ptolemy IV. Philopator (222-205 В.С.) 
Д for the possession of Palestine (Polyb. v. то). After 
4. Jewish the surrender of Philoteria (S. of Lake of Galilee) 
history. and Scythopolis, about 218 p.c., Antiochus marched 
into the hill-country and appeared before Ata- 
byrium, ‘which is situated upon a rounded bill (ёт: Aóóov pactoer- 
800), more than 15 stadia in ascent,’ and captured the place by 
a stratagem. Polyhius calls Atabyrium а тбл: standing on 
the top of the hill, and the account of its capture agrees with 
such a position. m 

In B.C. 53 the proconsul A. Gabinius, general of Pompey, 
fought Alexander, son of Aristobulus, at the foot of the 
mountain (тєрї то 'lraB/prov ópos), and 10,000 Jews fell in 
battle (Jos. Ant. xiv. 6 3). : 

The third episode is recorded in fuller detail. As governor of 
Galilee Josephus fortified Tabor against Vespasian in 67 A.D. 
Under pressure he built a wall round the summit in forty days, 
and supplied the fort with water from below, for the inhabitants 
(ёто,ько{) had been dependent upon rain. Vespasian sent 
Placidus with боо horsemen to attack the Jews by enticing them 
down to the plain; they were unwise enough to leave their 
strong position in the hope of overwhelming the cavalry; it 
became impossible to retreat, and they were completely defeated. 
Want of water compelled those who were left in the fort (oi 
€zixóproc) to surrender the mountain to Placidus (Jos. B/ iv. 18 
ii. 206, Гта 37) Remains of Josephus’ wall were discovered 
in 1898. 

Since the third century Tabor has been revered by 
Christian tradition as the scene of the Transfiguration. 

The Gospels themselves do not give a 
5. а name to the ‘high mountain’ (8роѕ 
8 'odaqwAóv); but it was more likely 
Hermon than Tabor (see HERMON, $ т, MOUNTAIN). 
The Transfiguration is dated six (Lk., eight) days after 
the confession of Peter at Cæsarea Philippi = Banias at 
the foot of Hermon. Nothing is said of a journey in 
the interval; the return to Galilee is placed after the 
Transfiguration (Mk. 930). Moreover, in Jesus’ time, 
‘Tabor was hardly a place to which he could lead the 
three apostles ‘apart by themselves’ (xa7' (дау uóvovs : 
Mk. 92)—xar’ iéfav obviously refers to the apostles, 
not to the /sodation of Tabor. The passages from 
Polybius and Josephus quoted above imply that the 
summit was inhabited and partially fortified. 

Pére Barnabé, who has written lately in support of the 

tradition, argues that there never was, and never could have 


been, a town upon the summit because of the absence of water 
and cultivable land sufficient to support a population (Le Mont 
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Thabor, Paris, 1900). But the difficulty was overcome in other 
situations of a similar character ; many remains of cisterns have 
been discovered on the summit ; and monasteries have managed 
to live there. The passage in the Gospel according fo the 
flebrews quoted by en (Comment. in Joan. t. 26; Migne, 
PG 14 col. 132), where Jesus is made to say, ‘ Even now has my 
mother, the Holy Spirit, seized me by one of my hairs and 
borne me to the great mountain Tabor,' can hardly be said to 
support the Christian tradition; but it may have helped to give 
rise to it. The context of the quotation is lost, so that we 
cannot tell what event is alluded to; not improbably it was the 
temptation. Cp TEMPTATION, $ 14, and see Moulton, Bibl. and 
Sem. Studies, Yale Univ., 1901, p. 161, with the references. 
At any rate Origen himself accepted the tradition (Comment. in 
Ps. 88 тз (89 12]; ZG 121548), * Tabor is the mountain of Galilee 
where Christ was transfigured.’ In the fourth century it is held 
by Eusebius, who speaks of Hermon along with Tabor as 
*mountains upon which the wonderful transfigurations and 
frequent sojourns of our Saviour took place’ (Comment. in Ps. 
88 13 [89 12] ; PG 23 1092) ; by Cyril of Jerusalem, ‘Moses... 
and Elias... were present with him when he was transfigured on 
Mt. Tabor’ (Catech. 1216; PG 33744); by Jerome, * Itabyrinm 
et tabernacula Salvatoris, * . . . montem Thabor in quo trans- 
figuratus est Dominus’ (E24. 46 and 108; PZ 22491 ; 22. 889). 
Before the end of the fourth century, the tradition was widely 
current in the E., and pilgrims, such as Paula (Jerome, Ef. 46) 
and Sylvia of Aquitaine, began to venerate the spot. It is 
generally believed that the Empress Helena founded a basilica 
on Tabor about 326 A.D. ; whether any remains of it can stil! be 
traced may be doubted. The church with three apses, excavated 
in recent years (plan given by Barnabé дс. 136), is considered 
to show characteristics of fourth-, or fifth-century work (de Vogiié, 
Eglises de T. Sainte, 1860, 352 f.) ; in 570 the three chapels 
were seen by Antoninusof Plaisance, and in буо by Arculf, bishop 
of Eichstüdt, the earliest travellers who refer to them; their 
narratives are published by the Société de [Orient latin (1o4 
and 185). The only dissentient voice in the early period is that 
of the Bordeaux Pilgrim (333 a.p.), who places the Transfigura- 
tion on the Mt. of Olives (Zżinerarinm [8th cent.], Soc. de 
l'Or. lat. 1 18) ; otherwise, down to the time of the Crusades the 
Christian tradition is unanimous and constantly repeated. It 
finds a place in the services of the Greek Church for Aug. 6th— 
e.g., E$0accv Тү цера týs €vÓcov evdhpoovims dvery eis TÒ 
ópos tò ©@Вфр 6 Лєстбтус THs ÜÓcóTQTos avroð àmracTpájat Thy 
оралбтута, (X)poAóycov то uéya, Venice, 1876, 348); but in the 
Western service-books it does not seem to occur.1 


In the history of the Frank kingdom Tabor maintained 
its associations with religious devotion and hard fight- 


ing. In rogo Tancred occupied the 
6. The : 3 
mountain with European troops, and 
Crusaders. 


when he withdrew he endowed the church 
and entrusted it to the care of Benedictine monks, who 
restored the ancient basiliea and built a monastery. 
Not long after, in 1113, the Turks under Malduk 
fought a battle with Baldwin I. on the plain below; 
the Crusaders were severely beaten, and the monks 
massacred, But fresh monks soon took their place; the 
abbey received new donations ; the dignity of archbishop 
was conferred upon its Abbot Pons and his successors 
by a bull of Eugenius Il. (1145). Then came the 
advance of Saladin in 1183; his troops ravaged the 
Greek convent; and in 1187, after the disaster at the 
Horns of Hattin, the holy place of Tabor was reduced 
to ruins and abandoned by its Benedictines. 

Early in the thirteenth century, Melik el-'Adil, in order to 
attack the headquarters of the Franks at Acre, fortified Tabor, 
using part of the ruined church for his towers. The fortifications 
were completed in 1213 by his son, Melik el-Mu'azzam ; several 
inscriptions commemorating the work have heen found recently 
among the débris (Barnabé, Z.c. 15, 100). It was this fortifica- 
tion of Tabor that occasioned the Fifth Crusade. In 1217 
Andrew Il., king of Hungary, and other Princes advanced 
against Tabor with a great host, and besieged the fort seventeen 
days; the first assault was boldly delivered and as boldly re- 
pulsed ; delays and divisions in the Christian camp helped to 
make the second attack fruitless, and the Crusaders were forced 
to retreat. See the vivid narrative of Vincentius Bellovacensis, 
Soc. de }’ Or. lat. série Aist., 398; Kugler, Gesch. d. A'reuzzüge, 
312.3 Michaud, Mist. of Crusades, 2226 f. The fortress 
was afterwards dismantled by Melik el-‘Adil in the hope of 
restoring peace; and, in the years which followed, the church 


1 In the fourteenth century the dogma of the Uncreated 
Light of Mt. Tabor was promoted by Gregory Palamas, Arch- 
bishop of Thessalonica (about 1349). Не asserted that one light 
of Tabor was visible апа comprehensible, the other invisible 
and incomprehensible; see Migne, /°С 150773 2 Gregory 
became a patron of the curious sect of the éudadAoyuxor, drawn 
from the monks of Mt. Athos, who devoted themselves to the 
contemplation of the uncreated light of Tabor; Migne, 74. col. 
899A Nilles, A'aemdariusm manuale, Innsbruck, 1896, s.v. 
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was rebuilt and served by monks from Hungary (1229) ; for a 
short time it passed into the possession of the Hospitallers of St. 
John. But Tabor was not left in peace for long. In 1263 
Bibars, the Mameluke Sultan of Egypt, in the course of his 
campaign against Damascus, finally burnt and devastated the 
church, and the holy-place of Tabor was left a heap of ruins for 
600 years. Franciscans from Nazareth conducted pilgrims to 
the summit from time to time, and celebrated, as well as they 
could, the Feast of the Transfiguration on 6th Aug. and the 
second Sunday in Lent. Not until 1858 did the Franciscans begin 
to undertake the care and excavation of the ruins; Greek monks 
followed soon after; and in 1873 was built the modest Latin 
convent which, with the Greek monastery close by, guards the 
ancient sanctuary. Napoleon’s Syrian campaign brings Tabor 
into general history for the last time ; in 1799 the French troops 
under Kléber, afterwards reinforced by Napoleon himself, 
encountered the vast army of Jezzár, and the battle of Mt. 
Tabor ended in the complete discomfiture of the Turks; see 
Lanfrey, Hist. de Napoleon 1”, 1 399 f. 


'The derivation of the name Tabor is unknown. In 
spite of its triliteral form, Winckler considers that the 
name has survived, like 'Jordan,' from 
pre-Canaanite times, and therefore is not 
Semitic in origin. For a Semitic derivation he suggests 
the Eth. daér ‘ mountain,’ with æd for ¢ under influence 
of the liquid (OF 1423). This interchange of dentals 
is perhaps to be found in the name of the village at the 
NW. foot of Tabor, Dedériyeh=DABERATH (g.v), 
possibly a formation from «zn; the Arab. form has 
preserved the long vowel in the second syllable. One is 
tempted to conjecture that the primitive form of man 
was «23 (cp v23 Josh. 112: 1326 Judg. 111). 

Older etymologies have a certain interest ; e.g. Syr.-Hex. mg. 


ad ®a3wp Josh. 19 22 gives Вубор, and explains déth ‘dr ‘house 
of light’: Jerome OS 812 496 ‘veniens lumen, veniat lux’ 


(1х sian). 

Among the Arabs Tabor has long been known as 
Jebel et-Tür—7.e., ‘fke mountain'—a name given also 
to Gerizim, Olivet, and Sinai, Sometimes the Arabs 
call it Jebel Nur, ‘of the light, in allusion to the 
‘Transfiguration, for the Christian tradition is accepted 
by Moslems; Guérin, Galilée, 11437 We should 
expect Tabor to be mentioned in Egyptian documents ; 
but this is probably not the case. The ‘ Dapura’ 
in the country of aura, so called to distinguish it 
from another Dapura, among the towns conquered by 
Rameses П. (temple of Karnak), is to be looked for 
on the Orontes in N. Syria; the Depuru mentioned 
next to Kadesh in the papyrus Anastasi L (224, 
Chabas, Гоу. d'un Egyplien en Syrie, pp. 197, 313), 
if not the same place, belongs to the same region. The 
situation of 7apru in the Balak Papyrus is not specified. 
The equivalent of these names would probably be «zz, 


‘hill,’ rather than «an... See МММ, As. uw. Eur. 220 ff. 
The name of the mountain has not been found in 


Assyrian records. 
In addition to the authorities referred to above may he men- 
tioned the following: Survey of П. Pal. 388/7.; Robinson, 
BR, 2351 A; GASm., HG 394 7%; Buhl, 
8. Literature. Pal. § 68. Père Barnabé gives a full and 
valuable collection of material (the point of 
view 1s uncritical, and the references are not always to be 
trusted), For a recent Roman Catholic work which rejects the 
traditional site of the transfiguration, see Abbé le Camus, 
Notre voy. aux Pays bibl. (Paris, 1895), 182 g. (o AR 


TABOR, PLAIN OF, or rather (so RV), OAK OF 


Tapor (MIN "ow, THC Apyoc @aBwp [ВА], T. A. 
THC єкЛєктнс [L; see below]; quercum: Thabor), a 
locality between the city where Samuel and Saul met 
and ‘ Gibeah of God’ (see GIBEAH, $ 2 [3]), 1 S. 103]. 
It has been supposed by Ewald (77/57. 321) and Thenius 
(without ancient authority) to be identical with the 
‘palm tree of Deborah between Ramah and Bethel in 
mount Ephraim’ (Judg. 45). This is certainly plausible. 
On the other hand the descriptions of the sites of the 
two trees cannot be said to agree. The city referred to 
in rS. 96 f? is not said to be Ramah, and ‘ Bethel in 
mount of Ephraim’ and ‘Gibeah of God’ cannot be 
identified. It is much more likely that the ‘ oak’ (or 
rather, ‘sacred tree’) referred to in 1S. 103 was uncon- 
nected with any biblical story except that of Saul, and 
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: ТАНАТН 


that Tabor is a corruption of some other name, possibly 

Bahurim (pana): cp G's rendering (795 éxXekrfjs), 

which presupposes muna. See RACHEL'S SEPULCHRE, 
TS C: 


TABRET. 1. ЯЛ, topz, 1 S. 105; AV has a slight 
preference for 'timbrel'; RV has ‘tabret’ in Gen. 3127 Is, 
512 2483032 Jer.314 Ezek.2?813, but ‘timbrel’ in Ex. 15 20 
Judg.1134 15.105 186 25.651 Ch. 138 Job 21 12 Ps. $1 3[2] 
1493 1504. See Music, § 3. 


2. NDR, гёрАеїй, JoblT6. See TOPHETH. 


TABRIMON, RV Tab-rimmon (112320. $ 44, as if 
‘Rimmon is good,’ or ‘wise,’ but sce RIMMON ii. $ 2), 
father of BEN-HADAD (т K.15:8: tTaBepema [B], 
TABENPAHMA [A], TABEPEMMAN [L]). Cp TABEEL. 

TACHE (D'DP) Ex. 266, etc. RV ‘clasp.’ See 
TABERNACLE, § 4 (1). 

TACHMONITE Mjn) 2 5.288, RV TAHCHE- 
MONITE. a: 

TADMOR (1A; өєАмор [AL] ӨоєАмор 


[B^], ӨоєАомнсєм THN 00€À0A0p [B* cum signo 
perversze lect.], PaZmiram [Vg.]) ‘in the wilderness,’ 
a name given (2 Ch. 84T) to a city built by Solomon 
by the Chronicler. This late historian doubtless had in 
view the great city in the Syrian desert between Damascus 
and the Euphrates (олп, nonn of the Nabatzean inscr.) 
known to the Greeks and Romans as Palmyra (see 
WRS, sv. ‘Palmyra’ Е89)1 the mod. Татти», 
vulgarly Zudmir.2 This appears from his bringing it 
into connection with Hamath and the N. He is, how- 
ever, simply misquoting 1 K. 9:8, where the RV is 
certainly right in following the Kt. (чол, Ze, Tamar, 
not as some have supposed Tammor) in preference to 
the harmonistic Kre * Tadmor' (amma) adopted by AV 


following the versions. For the context here clearly 
shows that not Palmyra, but some place in the 5. of 
Judah is meant (see TAMAR), and we have no reason 
to think that the boundaries of Israel ever extended so 
far N. The name Tadmor occurs nowhere else in the 
OT, nor even in the cuneiform inscriptions, nor can 
Palmyra be traced in history till just before the Christian 
ега, 42-41 В.С. (Appian, С 50) АЕ that date, 
however, Palmyra was a place of some importance (cp 
ARABIA, $ 3), and it may very well have come into 
existence some centuries earlier—long enough for the 
real story of its founding to be quite unknown in Israel 
in the time of the Chronicler. FK. B. 


TAHAN, TAHANITES (|ПЛ\, “пл), Nu.2035. See 
below, TAHATH. 
TAHAPANES (OMNA) Jer. 216, RV TAHPANHES. 


TAHASH (UNA) Gen. 2224, AV THAHASH. 
TAHATH (MOM), an Ephraimite name originating in 


the Negeb, see SHUTHELAH (1 Сһ. 720 2/5 vooue— pmi? [B 
only once], @aa6, voyee [А], Gaa@ [L twice]. The name occurs 
again in v. 25 under the form Tanan (jTM, 6aev [B], -av [L] 
ка. [A—i.e., kat 0.]), and similarly in Nu. 26 35 [P] (LX X v. 39 
tavax), cp the family of the Tahanites (7. "3nma, 6 ravax[c]. 
[BAFL]. In the priestly genealogies in 1 Ch. б which are 
intended to supply the great singers with a Levitical ancestry, 
'Tahath is twice mentioned among the ancestors of Samuel and 
Heman (т Ch. 6 24 [9] 37 [22], кааӨ [B, but Ө. т. 37], Ө. [AL], 
and it is only reasonable to identify Tahath or Tahan (= 
Nahath?) with Тони [g.z.], which is also an Ephraimite name 
(cp EPHRAIM, § 12). 


TAHATH (NNA, note the ‘priestly’ name ТАНАТН 
above), a stage in the wandering in the wilderness ; 
Nu. 3326 f. (kataa@ [BAL] kar8aao [F]. The 


1 For the earliest exact modern account of Palmyra (by 
Halifax, 1691), see PEF'O Oct. 1890, pp. 273.7. Зее also Post, 
‘Second Journey to Palmyra,’ PE FQ, 1892-93; Bernoville, Dir 
Jours en Palmyréne (1868). 

2 On the connection between the names fadmur and паАнира 
see Lag. (Ubers. 125, note), who approves the conjecture of 
Schultens (Vita Saladina; see the Geog. Index under ‘ Tadmora,’ 
where the form ѓай?" is cited), that the original was faz, 
with the meaning ‘abounding in palms." 
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name stands between Makheloth and Terah, both of 
which are possibly corruptions of ‘ Jerahmeel’ (Che.). 
Sce WANDERINGS, WILDERNESs OF. 
TAHCHEMONITE, AV Tachmonite (22300, o 
yananatoc [BA], yioc Bekemanei [L]), 25. 238. 
Probably miswritten, owing to the repetition of n from 
the preceding word, for *3223 (note 0 xav. іп BA)—7.e., 
oos Ihe -ite' (so Marq.). This is in accordance 
with the other descriptions of David's other heroes. But 
оз can hardly be correct. Besides, 53233 is preceded 
(according to the emendation suggested under JASHO- 
BEAM) by m3; somma is analogous to -onbirma. 3 
and 4 being sometimes confounded, it is plausible to 
correct into *z32Ómz—.e., a man of Beth-cerem (sce 
BETH-HACCEREM); 3 and p were transposed. Ср 
Carmi, the name of a son of Zabdi, Josh. 71, and 
note that in x Ch. 272 Jashobeam is called a son of 
Zabdiel ; also that in 1 Ch. 41 Perez and Carmi are 
brothers, and that in x Ch. 273 Jashobeam is said to 
have belonged to the b'ne Perez. TR G 


TAHPANHES (DMƏNA, Jer. 437, etc.) or Tehaph- 
nehes (DMNA, Ezek. 3018); Jer. 216 K*thib DIBNN 
(EV Tahapanes), Judith lọ AV TAPHNES, RV TAH- 
PANHES, a city of north-eastern Egypt. Ezek. 30 closes 
the long enumeration of Egyptian cities threatened by 
destruction, with Aven-Heliopolis and  Pi-bescth- 
Bubastus, v. 17, and Tahpanhes, v. 18, all three belonging 
to the Eastern Delta. The long verse, devoted to 
‘Tahpanhes, where ‘ the yokes (better, as G, ‘sceptres' ; 
sce Cornill) of Egypt' shall be broken, and 'the pride 
of her power shall cease in her' shows the wealth and 
importance of the place, as does the allusion to 'her 
daughters'— .e., surrounding towns (Jer. 437 Л). 
Jeremiah, with many fugitives, fleeing from Palestine to 
Egypt, comes to 'lahpanhes and settles there. This 
points again to the place being near the entrance from 
Palestine into Egvpt—7.e., in the NE. In z. 9 the 
words ‘the entry of Pharaoh's house in Tahpanhes' 
Seem to indicate that the place had a roval palace which, 
even if used only on occasional visits of the king, would 
indicate an important city. In 44z 46:4 Tahpanhes 
(which, however, is wanting in the good MSS of © in 
4614), Migdol, and Noph are the three most important 
settlements of Jewish fugitives in N. Egypt, as distin- 
guished from Pathros in the S. In Jer. 216, the Egyp- 
tians are called ‘children of Noph (Memphis) and 
'lTahpanhes.' Judith 19, enumerating Taphnas and 
Ramesse and the whole land of Goshen (Gesem), as 
far as Tanis and Memphis, etc., seems to be following 
those Jewish settlements. 

(5 transcribes the name as Tadvas (indeclinable) in 
Jer. and Judith; in Ezek. ӘЗ has Тафии; Vg. not 
Taphn,as is usually quoted, but TufAn7s (indeclinable : 
the same form occurs as accusative in Jer. 487). It has 
always been concluded from these transcriptions that the 
reference is to a place which Ilerodotus, assimilating its 
name to the Greek word for ‘laurels,’ calls Xara. 
According to him (230) Psammetik I. established a 
great camp of soldiers ‘in Daphnæ near Pelusium ' (év 
Adgyynot tHot lleXovotgsi), which the Persians still 
maintained. In 2154, he reports that Sesostris, return- 
ing from his conquests, rested there. The 74 Axton. 
places Dafno 16 R. m. inland from Pelusium ; Steph. 
Byz. also mentions Aagvy.! Already Wilkinson (Modern 
Eg. and Thebes, 1447) identified this place with the 
modern Tel(l) Defennch (about 25 English miles in a 
straight line SW. of the ruins of Pelusium), which was 
excavated by Flinders Petrie in 1886 (see Petrie, 
Tanis,2). Petrie found traces of earlier buildings of 
the Ramesside period, a great camp, fortified, accord- 
ing to the foundation records, by Psammetichus I., 
maintained under Necho and Amasis, and evidently 


1 The form Ta$vas in the Coptic version, of course, proves 
nothing, being taken mechanically from the Septuagint. 
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abandoned afterwards, the palace or citadel having been 
destroyed by fire. Many finds of arms, pottery, etc., 
showed that the garrison had consisted chiefly of Greek 
mercenaries. The position of this fortress, on the right 
bank of the Pelusiac branch of the Nile close to the old 
caravan-road to Syria, explains its great importance and 
agrees excellently with that of the biblical Tahpanhes as 
key to Egypt (cp Jer. 437) ; the expression in Jer. 216 
would be explained by the strong garrison. Such a place 
would also be best adapted for a Jewish colony which, 
evidently, subsisted chiefly on trading. Wilkinson's 
identification may, therefore, be considered as very 
ргођаЫе.1 The Egyptian name of the city has, how- 
ever, not yet been found, which is not surprising, if we 
consider that the city received its importance only under 
Psammetichus I. Such Egyptian etymologies as have 
been attempted so far are too improbable to be discussed 
here. 

[On the theory that the reference in all the passages which 
mention * Tahpanhes' is to N. Arabia (cp PrRorukr, $$ 267. 40), 
*'Tahpanhes,' like the other traditional names, disappears from 
the text. For the underlying words see C777. Bib. on Jer. 216 
Ezek. 80 17 /.] W.M. M. 

TAHPENES (DBMN 32 in x K.11 204 defectively ; 
Өєк [or ylemle]ina [BAL]; Vg. Taphnes; 1 K. 1ligf 
[twice]) the wife of Pharaoh, whose sister was given 
to Hadad, the Edomite, to wife. The name has a very 
Egyptian appearance, although no certain etymology 
could be given, except that the initial ^ would be the 
Egyptian article. The present vowel-points seem to 
follow the analogy of the city TAHPANHES (g.7.). See, 
however, HADAD, according to which article we should 
not expect an Egyptian name for a qucen of Миѕгі in 
N. Arabia which seems to be meant here instead of 
Egypt. The possibility remains open, at any rate, that 
at a later time, when the king of Musri in question had 
become a Pharaoh in the text, and the whole narrative 
was referred to Egypt, ап Egyptian name was worked 
into the story. Jt would be futile to try to reconstruct 
the various short Egyptian words which could be found 
in the name, especially as © differs somewhat from the 
Hebrew. [Оп the Heb. text cp Crit. Bib. on Jer. 
461s. ]. W.M. М. 


TAHREA (2777; Bapalal [^L], Bapay [BN]), а 
descendant of Meribbaal ; x Ch. 941. 
TAHTIM-HODSHI, LAND OF ("in DANA yos, 
THN ӨлВлсом H єстїм Nadacal [В], PHN E8AWN 
1. State of adacal [A], PHN ҳєттієгм каАнс [1]; 
the problem. Pesh. ‚ош. vers; terram inferiorem 
Hodshi [Vg.]), a district mentioned be- 
tween Gilead and Dan-jaan in the account of the 
movements of Joab in taking the census of the people 
of Israel ‘from Dan even to Beersheba,’ 25.246. 
That ‘Tahtim-hodshi’ is corrupt, is too obvious to be 
questioned. Several remedies have been offered, but 
not quite satisfactorily, owing to the want of a thorough 
textual criticism of the whole narrative of the census 
(vv. 1-9) in the light of parallel passages of geographical 
description. 
т. Ewald (А757. З 162, n. 3) thought that for 
' Hodshi (2)' we should read ' Hermon’ (pez). Gratz 
changed, in addition, ' Tahtim (?)' into ' tabath ' (nan); 
cp Josh. 113, where Wellhausen, Buhl, Bennett (SBOT, 


1 No significance, however, should be attached to the fact 
that the Arabs called a part of the ruins ‘the castle of the 
Jew's daughter’ (£asr bint el- Yehudi), which has induced 
Petrie even to find the alleged ‘brick-kiln’ of Jer. 439 (see 
Brick-KILN). It may be mentioned here that Erman (in his 
review, Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 1890, p. 959) 
has warned us against laying stress on the similarity of the 
names Defenneh (? and Daphne. The best Arabic form is 
Те?) Defeineh or Defineh (others give the plural Dene} i.e., 
* ireasure-hill, evidently from finds made here by Arabs, not 
from an old name of the locality. 

2 E.g., Lagarde once tried to find in Tahpenes the goddess 
Sohme(1), worshipped especially at Memphis. A ta-Sohkme(t) 
‘the one belonging to S.' would, however, require quite a 
number of violent emendations 
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‘Joshua’), and Steuernagel (but not Di.), read ‘the 
Hittites (ang) under Mt. Hermon,' But in this case 


we require to prefix ‘pann, thus producing ‘the land of 


the Hittites under Hermon.’ H. P. Smith prefers ‘the 
land of the Hittites to Hermon.’ But are not Hermon 
and Dan somewhat too near together ? 

2. Wellhausen (785 217), following Hitzig (for nn) 
and partly Thenius (for 4n), reads aw Pp Dany, '(to the 
land of) the Hittites towards Kadesh.' This is con- 
firmed by (5- (see above), and is adopted by Steuer- 
nagel, Driver, Buhl (SBOT). But is not Kadesh 
on the Orontes too far N.? Wellhausen has to suppose 
that the boundary line is traced to Kadesh, and that 
it then comes back (SW.) to Dan. And had David 
really conquered the northern Kadesh, and even com- 
pletely incorporated it into the territory of Israel? 
Cp Buhl, Pad. 69. 

3. Klostermann (ad loc.) and Guthe (Gesch. 94) 
would read avg ‘оре, ‘(to the land of) Naphtali 
towards Kedesh'; cp Dt. 34: (where, in the descrip- 
tion of the prospect from Mt. Nebo, Naphtali is intro- 
duced after ‘the land of Gilead as far as Dan'), and 
2 К.15 29, where Kedesh is mentioned with Ijon (the 
name which, according to Klostermann, lurks in the 
second part of DAN-JAAN [g.v. |) and Gilead, as repre- 
senting together the far N. of the land of Israel. This 
is plausible, but involves a somewhat bold emendation 
of e'nnn. 

A more secure solution of the problem can, as has 
been said above, only be reached in the course of a 
radical correction of the text. (On Dt. 
31: f., one of the passages referred to by 
Klostermann, see NEBO, MOUNT.) 

According to the present writer's emended text of 
25.8:/. (in a section which Budde, quite independ- 
ently, places very near 25.241:-9, which it precedes), 
David had recently conquered the parts of N. Arabia 
nearest to the land of Judah, viz., Missur and Jerah- 
meel (the region from which the Israelites appear to 
have соте). That David treated his new subjects 
with the cruelty asserted in the MT of 2 S. 82, may be 
confidently denied (see Crit. B7d.). 

A study of the ways of the scribes suggests that the true text of 
that passage (omitting a number of corrupt dittograms of byona’) 
is, ^m HYD "mm Ees-nN c223 poses sin 3), ‘апа he 
smote Missur and the Jerahmeelites, and subdued the Zarephath- 
ites, and Missur became’ etc. 


What David did next is shown us in 2 S. 241-9. 

The thought came to him, ‘Go, number Missur and Jerah- 
meel’ (v. т), or, as David puts it in his command to Joab, ‘Go 
to and fro throughout all Zarephath-missur, from Dan (? Misran) 
even to Beer-sheba,!} and number ye the people’ (v. 2. Verses 
5-7 describe Joab's proceedings. 

‘And they passed through Judah, and began from Aroer- 
jerahmeel, the city that is in the midst of the valley of [Jerah- 
meel] Jizreel, and they came to Jerahmeel,? axd £o the land of 
the Rehobothites to Kadesh, and they turned round to the city 
of Misran. And they came to Missur (or, to the fortress of 
Missur), and to all the cities of the Horites (Jerahmeelites) and 
the Kenites; and they came out to the Negeb of Judah, to 
Beer-sheba.’ According to z. 9 (originally), Joab gave the 
number of the men of Missur as 8000, and of the men of Jerah- 
meel as 5000, 


Thus ' Tahtim-hodshi' becomes ‘the Rehobothites 
to Kadesh.’ The Rehobothite warriors in David's 
bodyguard are known to us in the present text as 
‘ Cherethites.' See REHOBOTH. TR: G 


TALENT (33, Ex. 2539, etc.; TAAANTON: Mt. 2524, 
etc.). See SHEKEL, and WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


2. Progress 
possible. 


‚1 We now see the original signification of the literary expres- 
sion ‘from Dan even to Beersheba.’ There was a southern 


Dan. Possibly, however, ‘from Dan’ (72) may be an early 
Scribe's error (1520), and the original coiner of the phrase wrote 


Гау 


‘from Misran (23392) In either case the extent of the Negeb 


is thus defined. In the lapse of time this was forgotten. 
2 Rabbah of the hne Jerahmeel, miscalled in the text of 2 S. 
1226, etc., * Rabbah of the bne Ammon.' 
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TALITHA CUMI (tadi6a (Ti., -ei. WIT! KOY M), 
two Aramaic words іп Mk. 541 (see JAIRUS), correctly 
interpreted by rà xopáestov (col Аёуш) ëyepe: ‘little 
maid (I say unto thee) arise!' The most im- 
portant variants are (x) rafira, etc. (with 2 for /), and 
коиш (see Ti). Товита, if not purely an error, 
suggests TABITHA [g.v.]; коош is of purely gram- 
matical interest; see Dalman's useful note, Gram. d. 
Jitd. - Palàst. Aram. 266, n. zr. Talitha, properly 
‘young one,’ used very frequently of lambs (in Aramaic 
more especially of the gazelle), would be represented in 
Aram. either by /aZyé?4à or (cp Dalm. of. cit. 118, n. 6) 
telitha. 

TALMAI (bn, cp Nab. зол, and the Lihyàn 
Таіті [DHM Ер. Denk. 5], also 80^0MAIOC [see 
BARTHOLOMEW]; cp Wi. GZ 240, n. т; ӨоАм!. -Eb 
@adamel). But the correctness of the reading ' Talmai' 


(with n) has been questioned ! (see TALMON, TELEM). 

т. One of the sons of ANAK [g.z.] at Hebron (Nu. 13 22 [23], 
Oedapev [BA], 8a. [L], -є [F]; Josh. 1514: 6oaAue [B], róv 
боАнак [AL]; Judg. 110, болшек [L], тори -v [B], т. Вашег [A]. 

2. А king of Geshur b. AMMInuR (Z«e., probably Jerahmeel 
[Che.]) whose daughter (Maacah) was one of David's wives, and 
mother of Absalom. (25.33: 6o&ue [B]; 1337: боАдолАун 
[В], 60^oi.ac [A]; т Ch. 32: @oapac [B], Bope [A], бодо [L.]). 


TALMON (їздї, reAwcN [BA] с. [L]), a family 
of doorkeepers or (reading БК [Che.]) Asshurites in the teinple. 
Ezra242 Neh." 45 (treAauwy [BN], толио [A]), cp 1 Ch.917 
(raj av or -u [B, see Swete], reAnay [А], -ov[L]); Neh. 1119 
(теоре) ; and 1225 (om, DN*A, талии [КСА PE SUP) теАцор 
[L]). In 1 Esd.528 TorwAN (RV, not in B, roAuav [A]. The 
clan to which Talmon and another doorkeeper TELEM (obs) 
belonged was an important one. See TELEM, and cp SHALLUM 
(8, 11). 

TALSAS (caA0ac [B]) т Esd. 922 AV = Ezra1022 
ELASAH, r. 


ТАМАН (ПЪЛ), Neh. 755 AV = Ezra 253, TEMAH. 


TAMAR ("25 'date-palm'), a place on the SE. 
border of Judah, mentioned by Ezekiel (47:8 [6° 
doinfe]ikwnoc BAQ] тә [6 Өммәм к. ф., Ө being 
a dittograph both of ПД2'Л\ and WON] 4828 [6 
Barman], tL Desh T; for ATA ye shail 
measure’ [metiemini, Vg.]) and, as is usually held, 
one of the cities fortified by Solomon (1 К.9:8 Kt. 
and RV; AV, however, gives TADMOR [7.7. ] ӨєрмАӨ 
[A, om. BL], 1e@epmad [B at 10 23, om. A], 00À- 
mop [L 22.1]; Palmiram ; Gasol) [Pesh.]. Knobel 
aniong critics, and Robinson and Wetzstein among 
geographers (cp TRADE, § 50), have identified Tamar 
(x) with the Thamara of Eusebius and Jerome (=the 
military station Thamaro of Ptol. 416 and the Peutinger 
Tables), a village which is a day's journey from Mapsis ? 
(OS 21086 853) between Hebron апа Elath, and further 
(2) with the ruin called Az, on an elevated site SE. 
of ‘Агага (AROER, 3)* This, however, does not suit 
the passages in Ezekiel. lt appears that some point 
near the SW. point of the Dead Sea must be meant. 
ZOAR [g.v.] was called ‘ villa palmarum’ in the times 
of the Crusaders, and Zoar was probably not the only 
place in the district which rejoiced in its stately palms. 
Engedi, however, is too far N. 

The TAMAR of r K. 918, which has generally been 


1 Cp Tor, where it is inquired whether '*yn, king of non,’ is 
not miswritten for ‘sn, king of sag’ (Talmai, king of Maacah). 

2 Reading, ‘from HAzAR-AENON [in the NE.] . . . the 
Jordan forms the boundary (05 Stopiče = 5337) as far as the 
eastern sea (going along) unto Tamar (дул). So Smend, 
Cornill, Davidson, Toy, etc. М 

3 See Buhl, Pad. 184, п. 545. The origin of the form ‘ Map- 
sis’ is not clear. Hommel (Æx. 7.12288 (1901]) has identified 
with it the May of Ptolemy v. 16 ro, and the obscure nep on 
pottery stamps from the Shéphélah district (PEF Mem., 1902, 
рр. 106 7). А AER 

4 See Van de Velde, Syria and Pal. 2 130 f. (more judicious 
than Robinson (BR 2616], who did not actually visit Kurnub), 
who sees that Kurnub cannot be the ‘Tamar' of Ezek., and cp 
Buhl, дс. and Del. Gez.(3) 581. 
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identified with that of Ezekiel, requires separate treat- 
ment. It is credible that Solomon's fortress was for the 
protection of the commercial road from Ezion-geber to 
Jerusalem ; but it is not less possible that it was to 
guard the Negeb towards the land of Musri (see 
SOLOMON, $7) ‘Tamar,’ both here and elsewhere, is 
therefore probably miswritten for mo» (Ramath), which 
is a corruption of ' Jerahmeel' (see TAMAR ii.)  'In 
the wilderness, in the land' (paxa 32902) should 
probably be ‘in Arabia, in Missur’ {луга ллу) (Che. ; 
see Crit. Bib.). 


TAMAR (2D, as if ‘date palm,’ $ 69; Bamap 
[BNADEL]). The name, in the sense of ‘date palm,’ 
is of course suitable enough for a woman (cp Cant. 77/. 
[87.]). But it also occurs as a place-name, and we have 
to find an explanation whieh will fit both the personal 
name and the place-name. Winckler (G7 298 f. 104 f. 227) 
offers such an explanation. ‘Tamar, he thinks, is the 
Canaanite Ištar; the myth of Tammuz and [Star was 
doubtless transplanted into Canaan (cp Stucken, Astral- 
mythen, 14-16). BAAL-TAMAR was the place where 
the men of Benjamin had their tribal sanctuary, and 
dedicated to the [female] goddess Ištar. Cp KIRJATH- 
JEARIM, SAUL. ‘Baalath and ‘Tamar,’ ІК. 918, 
should rather be Baalath-tamar (a less original form of 
Baal-tamar) All this is set forth with great force and 
learning; but there is a doubt whether the relics of 
mythology can be so easily traced, and whether textual 
criticism, methodically applied, does not here, as often 
elsewhere, suggest a better explanation. 

Proper names in the OT are even more frequently corrupt 
than has been supposed, and need very careful emendation, and 
it so happens that “улп, both as an appellative and asa proper 
name, is specially liable to corruption. ‘The passage 1 K, 9 18 is 
treated separately (see ТАМАК i.) ; we are here only considering 
the passages in which ‘Tamar’ occurs as the name of a woman. 
A careful study of this group of passages suggests that ‘ Tamar’ 
has here most probably arisen out of one of the popular distor- 
tions of * Jerahme'elith' ; another such corruption 15 МААСАН, 
and a third is MAHALATH. We may add that som, ITHAMAR 
(the name of a son of Aaron) very possibly came from бл, 
Jerahme'el (д from n); cp JEREMOTH. 

I. The wife of Judah's son Er, who subsequently, 
through her father-in-law, became the mother of PEREZ 
and ZERAH [gg.z.] (Gen. 386% [J] 1Ch.24 Mt.13 
[AV here THAMAR]). The story is referred to in Ruth 
(112) as furnishing a parallel to Ruth's marriage with 
Boaz. According to Winckler it is a Canaanitish 
development of the myth of [Star (see above). For 
another and a preferable view of the significance of the 
story, sce JUDAH, col. 2617 f. 

2. Sister of Absalom (25.131 f£. 1 Ch. 39 [B always 
O@nuap and so А in І Ch.]), and probably daughter of 
the same mother (cp Jos. Anz. уй. 81); see МААСАП, 2. 
According to Winckler (GZ 2227 f. ), not only has this 
Tamar's name mythological affinities, but the whole 
story of her being outraged by her half-brother Amnon 
is mythological. An old myth respecting Tamar, the 
Canaanitish Ištar, and her relation to her brother (to 
whom TAMMUz corresponds) has been transformed by 
the people into a quasi-historical narrative. Note 
especially Tamar's cake, which reminds Winckler of 
the cakes of Ashtoreth (Jer. 44:9). ^ See, however, 
above, and cp ABSALOM, DAVID, col. 1033. 

з. (Onuap [B]. Thamar, but uaaxa [L]), a daughter 
of Absalom, 2S. 1427+ (vv. 25-27 late; see Ви. SBOT, 
'Sam.) Elsewhere we hear of a daughter of Absalom 
and wife of king Rehoboam called Maacah, and 
(3555 in 25. 1427 identifies \bsalom’s daughter Tamar 
with the wife of king Rehoboam; Gt, indeed, goes 
further and reads, not Tamar, but Maacah. If the 
addition in ©, 25. 1427, relative to the marriage of 
Absalom's daughter with Rehoboam is correct, one 
would be inclined to follow G's reading ' Maacah.’ 
But perhaps the difficulty is not really existent. ‘Tamar’ 
and ' Maacah’ may both be corruptions of Jerahme’elith 


(‘a Jerahmeelite'). For the rest see MAACAH, 3. Thus | 
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two of the cases of the recurrence of a name in the 
same family would disappear (see also MEPHIBOSHETH, 
and cp Gray, HPN 6 f.). TARTE: 


TAMARISK TREE is the rendering in RV of ’ée/, 
Sey, for which AV has in Gen. 2133 ‘grove,’ mg. 
Stree’ + in r 5.226) ‘tree, mg. “rove + and in 1 5. 
3113 'tree.' The variety of rendering suggests that the 
Heb. word has an interesting history, and though it has 
become traditional to render ‘tamarisk,’ the critical 
tradition needs periodical revision at the hands of critics.! 

т. Apart from 6, whose rendering dpovpa Wellhausen 
(Sam. 124) pronounces unintelligible, the ancients took the 
word in а general sense, translating sometimes ' grove ' 
or ‘plantation’ (Aq. óevópov and dévépwua? (?) ; Sym. 
фотєіа, Vg. nemus, ovv Tg. Jer. 1 and 2, and Ber. 
rab. 54, end), sometimes ‘tree’ (Sym. футб»; so Onk. 
Pesh.) or ‘oak tree’ (Theod. [ras] pôs; 1 Ch. 1012 
лок, instead of the орк of 1 5.8113). Such a view of 


the meaning is supported by the Rabbis, and even by 
Celsius (15357); but the rendering ‘tree’ would be 
excusable only as a protest against the cultus of some 
special sacred tree (cp OAK)—philologically it is of 
course untenable. 

2. The tendency to explain obscure Heb. words from 
the Arabic has led to the identification of 'éieZ, b, with 


the Arab. 'a/4/, which corresponds phonetically, and 
means 'tamarisk.' Of this tree perhaps as many as 
half a dozen species are found in Pal. (Tristram, FFP, 
250): our common tamarisk is not one of them. The 
common riverside species is 7. Padlasii, Desc. ‘The 
tamarisk 'is a very graceful tree, with long feathery 
branches and tufts, closely clad with the minutest of 
leaves, and surniounted in spring with spikes of beauti- 
ful pink blossom.’ ‘Though it is often a mere bush,’ 
some of the Palestinian tamarisks ‘ reach such a size as 
to afford dense shade . . . Beersheba is well suited for 
the growth of the tamarisk; and we observed large 
numbers of the Eastern tamarisk on the banks below 
the site of Jabesh Gilead’ (Tristram, Z.c.). It is also 
common in Egypt, where it was anciently consecrated 
to Osiris, and bore the (Semitic ?) name of asari.’ 

3. It may be doubted, however, whether this is really 
the correct explanation. It will be noticed that 
'Tristram says nothing about tamarisks at Gibeah of 
Saul. The tree referred to in 1 S. 226 was no doubt a 
sacred tree (sce HIGH PLACE, $ запа n. 6). In x1 S. 
112 we read apparently of a pomegranate tree under 
which Saul sat (see MIGRON). There is no probability 
in the view that the tree on the high place at Gibeah was 
a tamarisk. But if we give up 'éieZ in 1 5. 226, we can 
hardly defend it in Gen. 2133 and т 5.3115; the pre- 
sumption is that the same word is meant in all these 
passages, and that in all three it is corrupt. Now let 
us turn to G's &poupa (thrice). At first sight this looks 
like an orthodox substitute for a word liable to be mis- 
used (cp the Vss. оп Сеп. 126, and see Oak) But 
how can © possibly have understood the phrase é@v- 
Tevaev üpovparv, if ápovpa means ‘tilled land’? Clearly 
&povpa must cover some tree-name, and it has been 
suggested that dpovpa may come from spay or ayy, 
which б, like Tg. and Vg., understood to mcan 
‘tamarisk.’ Thus the harder part of (5's riddle is 
explained. It remains to account for G's reading чучу 
or asy in licu of 5e—it is no mere interpretation but 
a genuine reading that © gives us. There is only one 
hypothesis which will do this; чучу or чулу is а corrup- 
tion of aggy, ashérdh (Che.). This, then, is the true read- 


ing in all three places :—Aédraham built an ashérah at 

1 H. P. Smith sounds a note of warning. Though he renders 
bx ‘tamarisk, he remarks, ‘As the word only occurs three 
times, the species is uncertain.' 

2 SevSpwua seems to be an error for devdpmva (see Schleusner, 
Lex. in VT, s.) 

3 Pierret, Dict. darchéol. égypt. 534; Maspero, Dawn of 
Ciz., 28, n. 3. 
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Beersheba ; Saul sat under the asherah at Gibeah ; the 
bones of Saul and his sons were buried under the asherah 
at Jabesh> 

mags was corrupted in one important М5. into чучу or чуулу; 
in another into Ур. The idea of the latter hypothesis was 
suggested by Klo., who supposes Sux to be a deliberate dis- 
tortion of пту, 2 in order to discourage Asherah-worship. ©'s 
&povpa, acc. to him, is aT, ‘the cursed (tree)’—again a protest 
against tree-worship. 


2. 'arár, “улу, Jer.176 486] КҮ", EV HEATH. 


TAMMUZ (1127), whose worship is supposed, on 
doubtful grounds, to be alluded to in Ezek. 814 (@am- 
moyz [ВА], Ам: [Q£], Adonis 
[Vg.], derives his name from the 
Bab. Dumuzi? (4 R. 28, боа) —2.е., 
‘son of life,’ which, according to С. A. Barton, refers to 
Татти? as the child of the goddess of fertility, or perhaps 
‘a true divine child' (= А55. aplu ёли; so Ета. Del). 
He is variously described as the youthful husband of the 
goddess Ištar, as her son, and as the first in the series 
of her rejected husbands. Every year, in the fourth 
month (Dûzu, see below)—z.e., July—he descended to 
Hades, and remained there till the next spring. His 
disappearance gave occasion to drink-offerings and a 
great 22220 or ‘weeping.’ The ‘motives’ of his 
legend and the meaning of his cultus сап be found in 
the Babylonian myth of the Descent of Ištar. There is 
also an illustrative passage in the GilgameS-epic, Tab. 6, 
where, among other lovers of the goddess who have 
encountered a sad fate,* Tammuz (Dumuzi) is mentioned, 
‘Tammuz, the spouse of thy youth, thou compellest to 
weep year after year.'? The discovery of Friedrich 
Delitzsch and Jensen (Aosmo/, 197) that 4 R. 30, no. 2 
contains a song of lamentation for Tammuz is not less 
suggestive. This is how the song runs, as translated 
by A. Jeremias.’ 

“Не went down (?) to meet the nether world, he has sated 
himself, the sun-god caused him to perish (passing) to the land 


of the dead, with mourning was he filled on the day when he 
fell into great sorrow.' 


The word rendered ‘sorrow’ (dirfum) occurs again 
in 5 R. 48, col. 14, where, on the name of the month 
Tammuz, stands the note—/dirtum, ‘sorrow.’ The 
'Tammuz festival was in fact the idealisation of human 
sorrow—a kind of “АП Souls Day.' Hence partly 
the strong hold which it obtained upon the masses. 
‘ Dirges were sung by the wailing women to the accom- 
paniment of musical instruments ; offerings were made 
to the dead, and it is plausible to assume that visits 
were paid to the graves. It is probable that, to 
gratifr the general sentiment, specialy important 
national mournings were placed in the month Tammuz 
(see below). “The ealendar of the Jewish Church still 
marks the 17th day of Tammuz as a fast, and Houtsma 
has shown that the association of the day with the 
capture of Jerusalem by the Romans represents merely 
the attempt to give an ancient festival a worthier 
interpretation. The day was originally connected 
with the Tammuz eult.' 7 


The month devoted to Tammuz in the Jater Jewish Calendar 
(Még. Ta‘anith, 456) was the Babylonian month Du'uzu or 


1. Personality 
and cult. 


1 It is assumed here that the Asherah was originally a sacred 
tree. But cp ASHERAH. 

2 Siegfr.-Sta. agree, so far as Gen. Ас. is concerned. 

3 The form Tamiizu has also been found in the personal name 
Ur(?)-Glu) Tamuzu (Jensen, in Kraetzschmar's note on Ezek. 
814). See further Delitzsch, Hed. and Assyrian, 16, and in 
Baer's Ezekiel, pref. xviii; Zimmern, Busspsalmen, 26, 60, 
and ZA 117-24 215 / 227043 Lenormant, ‘Sur le nom de 
Tammouz,' in Proc. of Paris Congress of Orientalists, 2149-165 ; 
Baudissin, Sted. z. sem. Rel.-gesch., 135 300 f, G. A. Barton, 
Semitic Origins (1902), p. 86; Zimmern, AA 78), 397 J. 

4 For parallels to this view of Ištar in mythology and folklore 
(including that in Tobit38) see Stucken, As£ramythen, 16. 

5 Jeremias, Zzdubar-Nistrod, 24; cp Maspero, Dawn of 
Civ. 580, 672; Jastrow, Rel. Bab. Ass. 482. 

6 Of. cif. so; but cp on one part of the song Jensen, А`озәло/, 
226. 

7 Jastrow, Red. Bad. Ass. 682. 
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Dûzu, which was assigned to Ninib, the god of the hot mid-day 
sun, as regent. See MONTH, § 2. 


Originally and properly Du'uzu or Dumuzu, is the 
spirit or god of the spring vegetation;! also, by a 
natural sequence, he is the lord, and his sister Bilili 
(see BELIAL, 8 2) is the lady, of the underworld, the 
region of growth, though also the place of the dead.? 
But it was not possible to keep this conception in its 
purity ; it was natural to identify the vegetation spirit 
with the sun, and to treat Du'uzu as a manifestation of 
the solar deity (Ninib). For the drama of the sun is 
similar to that of plant-life; after the summer solstice 
the sun seems gradually to lose its strength, and at 
length to die, till at the winter solstice it is born again. 
Originally too, the Du'uzu story was distinct from the 
Adonis and the Osiris stories; but at an early date the 
distinction was forgotten (ADONIS, § 2). The identity 
of Tammuz and Adonis is asserted by Jerome? and 
other fathers (see AsHTORETH, 8 2, with n. 3). 

According to Robertson Smith the wailing for 
Tammuz was not originally connected with the death of 
vegetation, but was a ceremony of mourning for some 
sacrificial victim, such as is performed among the Todas 
of S. India to this day. Later, a different explanation 
was sought for the wailing—one more in harmony with 
advancing civilisation—and the rite was projeeted into 
the myth of the death of Tammuz. Robertson Smith 
also thinks that the yearly mourning for Tammuz-Adonis 
is the closest parallel in form to the humiliation of the 
Hebrew Day of Atonement (AeZ. Sem.'?, 411, ep 414). 

To this view G. A. Barton (Se. Or. 114) assents. The 
story of Adapa, however (A'B61, p. 97; cp Jastrow, Rel 
Bab. Ass. 549), discloses an earlier form of the Tammuz-myth 
according to which Tammuz did not go into the death-world 
on leaving the earth, but ascended to the gate of Anu, where 
he was stationed (‘as door-keeper’) with another solar god or 
vegetation god called GiSzrida. According to Jensen (7 LZ, 
1896, col. 70) another ancient belief made Tammuz, the god of 
vernal vegetation, the son of афг (the primaval ocean). 
Certainly Gudea (about 3000 в.с.) mentions Tamüzi-abzu 
(zuaba), 7.e., Tammüz of the ocean, beside NingiSzida (identical 
with GeSzida, mentioned above); compare, however, Jastrow 
(ABA 96), who deprecates fusing the two Tammiüz-deities, and 
Barton (Sem. Or. 211 fi) who makes this deity a goddess. 


We now turn to the single express reference to 
Tammuz in the MT. It occurs in the description of 

2. OT traces. ne nen rites practised in the ои 
which Ezekiel in his captivity professes 
to have seen when in the eestatic state. First among 
these rites—according to Тоу'ѕ explanation of chap. 8— 
comes (perhaps) an Asherah-image (v. 5). Next, the 
secret worship of reptiles and beasts, probably forms of 
old-Israelitish worship (v. 1o) ^ Next, the women 
weeping for Tammuz (v. 14) Next, twenty-five men 
worshipping the sun in the east (v. 16). The last form 
of heathenism (as most explain v. 17) is not recognised 
as sueh by Toy, but we have to mention it here for 
completeness ; it is *stretching out the branch to the 
nose.'* According to Toy, the sun-worship of the 


1 See Jensen, Aosz:0£. 197, 227, but especially Frazer, GBC) 
2115/7. Barton thinks that the goddess Ištar was originally 
connected with some never-failing spring, and that some sacred 
tree near it represented her son (Sea. Or. 86). 

2 Jensen, Avsmol. 225; cp Jastrow, RBA 575. ВШ is the 
world-principle of generation and growth. 

3 There is a remarkable statement of Jerome (ed. Vallarsi, 
132r), ‘Bethlehem nunc nostram lucus inumbrabat 
Thamus, id est Adonidis.’ Just before, he tells us that this cult 
of Adonis has lasted about 180 years, from the times of Hadrian 
to the empire of Constantine. Evidently he regarded the 
Adonis cult practised in the reputed grove of the Nativity asa 
deliberate profanation. It is not probable, however, that any 
such profanation would have been committed in the time of 
Hadrian ; it was the Jews, not the Christians, who were at that 
time the objects of heathen persecution. And we may assume 
that the predominant element in the cultus in the cave at 
Bethlehem was not connected with Tammuz-Adonis, but rather 
with Isis and Sarapis, just as at Byblus the legend of Astarte 
and Adonis hecame fused with that of Isis and Osiris (cp Conradi, 
Kindheitsgeschichte Jesus’, 315 f. у Usener, Rel.-gesch. Unter- 
such. 1 202). 

4 Toy takes pmp (v. 17) in the sense of ‘stench,’ and renders, 


‘they are sending a stench to my nostrils’ Свк-5к). Kraetz- 
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Jews was probably borrowed from Assyria, so that 
Tammuz-worship and sun-worship would naturally be 
mentioned together. 

Plausible as this is, a critical scepticism appears justifiable. 
It is strange that pona should occur nowhere else in the OT. 
In Ezek.85 nua is certainly corrupt; this may reasonably 
make us suspect ролт. First of all, however, the whole context 
should be critically examined. The most obvious corrections 
(f we presuppose some very constant types of corruption) are 
those in т. 10, on which see SHAPHAN. From the probably 
true text of this verse we may divine that the whole description 
of which it forms part relates to heathen rites of Jeralimeelite or 
N. Arabian origin. Elsewhere (see Ст. Bid.) the text of v. 14 
is corrected, and a reference to rhe cult of the N. Arabian 
goddess is supposed. See, however, also HADAD-RIMMON, 
where a reference to Tammuz-worship 1s suspected to exist both 
here and in Zech. 1211. For a generally supposed reference to 
the parallel cult of Adonis, see GARDEN, 8 8; and cp NAAMAN. 
According to Ewald, the *desire of women ' mentioned in Dan. 
1137 is Tammuz-Adonis. 


It is maintained by Stueken and Winckler that 
features of the Tammuz, Adonis, and Osiris myths 
have attached themselves to certain legendary Israelitish 
heroes. Thus Abram and Sarai, brother and sister, as 
well as husband and wife, also Ammon and Tamar, 
suggest comparison with Tammuz and Ištar? (see 
Stucken, .lstralmythen, 11; Wi. G/223, 227 f. ep 
105 f., and TAMAR, 2) The story of Joseph devoured 
by a wild beast, also the detail abont Moses in the ark of 
bulrushes (sce, however, Moss, $ 3), suggest respectively 
the Adonis and the Osiris myth. David, the beautiful 
young shepherd, also reminds one of Tammuz or 
Adonis. Many critics may be inclined to admit that 
the details here mentioned (Winckler has much more to 
mention besides) are of mythic origin ; but to eonneet 
them directly with the Babylonian myth of Dûzu seems 
to be at present a somewhat bold hypothesis. That the 
mourning for Jephthah's daughter is analogous to the 
Tammuz wailing is, however, beyond the possibility of 
doubt (see col. 2362). ТКС. 


ТАМАСН (YM), Josh. 2125 AV, RV TaANACH, 


TANHUMETH (ЛЭ\П2Л; ep the Talm. pr. name 
Tanhum), father of Seraian [g.7.] (2 K. 2523: 
ӨлмємаӨ [B]. -man [А], BaNneemmaé [l]; Jer. 


408; Өлмлємл1Ө [B]. ӨВлмаємєӨ [^0]. nað- [N] 
The name, though possibly (cp Nahum in (25) early explained 
as ‘comfort’ (cp 8 62: pointed so as to exclude a woman's 
name?) may, according to analogies (e.g. Rehum, connected 
with Jerahme’el), come from an ethnic of the Negeb (cp 
NaAHaAMAND. In 2 K. Seraiah b. Tanhumeth is called a 
Netophathite; but the present writer takes Naphtuhite to be 
meant (cp NETOPHAH)—.e., he belonged, like (probably) his com- 
panions, to the Negeb. In Jer. the designation is apparently 
given to certain ‘sons of Frias’ (3.27). But ep *33 (as Kt.) is 
а corrupt «duplication of ‘amos Cp Crit. Bib. on Jer 401 5, 
where it is argued that Gedaliah's Mizpah may have been 
Zarephath in the Negeb. АКС. 


TANIS (tanewc [D.A]) Judith 1 ао. 
TANNER, TANNING. Sce LEATHER. 
TAPESTRY (D'I, marbaddim), RV ‘Carpets,’ 
AV ‘coverings,’ ВУ. ‘cushions,’ of tapestry are men- 
tioned in Pr. 716 31lz2]. See IEEMBROIDERY, WEAVING. 
TAPHATH (N5t, $ 78), ' daughter of Solomon,’ 
wife of one of the king's prefects (see BEN-ABINADAB), 
т K.41 (raBAn0ei [B], Aei [B> У], rABaaO 


[L] tapara [A]. Probably, however, it was а 
Salmæan (7.e., Arabian) woman who is meant; point 


noo So in v. 15. Нег name was perhaps Naphtu- 
hith (cp § 78); and her husband's prefecture may have 


See ZOAN. 


schmar agrees with this, and finds in v. 17 a contemptuous 
reference to the sacrifices of the ‘high places,’ which gave forth 
to Vahwe no ‘sweet savour.’ Most sce a reference to the 
Baresma, or hundle of branches of flowering trees, held by 
worshippers of the solar fire in the Parsee religion (see F'endidad 
1964, Spiegel, Eran. Alferth. 3571). Cp a Cyprian parallel in 
Ohnefalsch- Richter, A/xos, 1:37 Ø. Clermont -Ganneau 
(Etudes d'archéot. orientale, 28 [1880]) supposes some rite in the 
mysteries of Adonis. This would require us to transfer the last 
clause of v. 17 to the end of 7 14. 
1 Though strictly the sister of Tammuz was Bilili. 
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comprised all any mne» Naphtoah-arüb. See Crit. 
Bib.; also SALMAH. T. K. C. 
TAPHON [AV] or TEPHoN [RV] tedwn [AN]. 
тєфо [V] toyoac [Jos. Azt. xiii. 13, $ 15], . Седло 
[Vet. Lat.], Syr. waa). One of the ' strong cities’ 


in Judæa fortified by Bacehides; 1 Maec. 950. The 
name is a corruption either of Tappuah (ep Josh. 168 
(55), in which ease BETH-TAPPUAH (g.v. ) may be meant, 
or of NETOPHA1 (g.v.) "The latter view (Gra. Gesch.4) 
iii. 18, n. 5) is geographically possible, but is phonetieally 
perhaps rather less natural. : 

TAPPUAH (MBA; $ 103, cp APPLE and FRUIT, 
Sero) 

1. A place grouped with Zanoah, En-gannim, and 
Enam among the towns of the lowland of Judah 
Josh.1534) and connected apparently with Hebron 

1 Ch. 243). (In Josh. cANovdw) [B?], ад:абаєи і [A], 
0aó$ova [L]; in 1 Ch. 6«emovs [B] баффоу [A], 
$e0povO [L]) Perhaps, however, ' Tappuah and 
Enam’ should rather be ‘and ‘lappuah [of] Enam,' 
and the same place may be referred to in Gen. 38 14 
(read ‘at Tappuah of Enaim') and in Josh. 159 1815 
(read for * unto the fountain of the waters of NEPHTOAH,' 
‘unto Nephtoah, or 'Таррпаһ, [of] Enam’). In all 
these passages there is most probably а geographical 
confusion due to the redaetors—z.e. the place originally 
intended was in the Negeb (cp Socon, ZANOAH, ZORAI). 
Very possibly, too, Tappüah is a popular distortion of 
Nephtoah or Naphtoah, the name the present writer 
supposes to underlie the difficult * Naphtuhim' in Gen. 
10:3. See MIRAIM, § 225, where Gen. 1013 /. is ex- 
plained in the light of the theory that mss% is very often 
not Misraim, ‘ Egypt,’ but Misrim, the Musri on the N. 
Arabian border of Palestine. 

2. A place which appears once (see below) at a 
critical point of the history of Israel, situated on the 
border between Ephraim and Manasseh (see КАХАН), 
Josh.168 178. In 177it is ealled EN-TAPPUAH, and 
in the next verse we are told that the land or district of 
'Tappuah belonged to Manasseh, but Tappuah itself to 
the b'ne Ephraim. This is inserted to account for the 
expression in v. 7, ‘and (then) the border goes along 
southward to the inhabitants (=the district) of En- 
tappuah.' Conder (//4?4. 263) identifies En-Tappuah 
or Tappuah with a spring near Ydsz/, at the head of a 
branch of the Шау Adnak, S. of Shechem and of 
Michmethath. Robinson, however, and formerly 
Conder (PEFQ, 1877, p. 48), connected it with 
KA. Atif, and Guérin (Sam. 1239) with ‘Ain ел Firi'ah, 
both NE. of Nablus. In each case the identification 
depends on the situation assigned to the torrent КАХАН. 
Probably enough there was a northern Tappuah ; but 
the name (a distortion of Naphtoah) comes from the 
Negeb. It is historically unsafe to suppose 1hat the 
northern Tappuah was the city so eruelly treated by 
Menahem in his hour of victory, 2 К. 15:6 (see 
‘TIPHSAH). 

(B radov, mynv ВафдоӨ [афеб, a, b, mg.), Gabe [B]; eddove, 
туу» 0a6bo0, 0aó090 [A]; O0amóove, myyye vad8o0, [00508] 
[L]. Dillmann holds that rhe Ephraimite Tappuah was the 
royal city of Josh. 12 17 (атафоут [13], Өаффоъ» [^], Ватфоџу LLJ). 
With the preceding name Bethel, the list of cities passes into 
central Palestine. The present writer thinks, however, that 
Josh. 12 7 / has been recast by the redactor, and that the royal 


cities are really in the Jerahmeelite Negeb (cp SHIMRON-MERON, 
TiRZAH). т. КАС; 


TARAH, RV Terah (ПУЛ; tapað [BL], Ө- [А] 
€KAPAO, єкӨ. [F, the preposition єк dittographed]), a 
stage in the wandering in the wilderness ; Nu. 38 27 f. 
See WANDERING, WILDERNESS OF. 

Probahly a mutilation of Jerahmeel (cp Teran) [Che.]. Cp 
MAKHELOTH, TAHATH, MOSERAH. 

TARALAH (MONIA; ӨлрєнАа [В], @apada [A], 
Ge. [L]; cherela, therama [OSO)31 2 1563: ; cp 261 25)), 


1 See ADITHAIM. 
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apparently a Benjamite place-name (Josh.1827), but 
really, like Au-e/eph in v.28, a corruption of букт, 


IRPEEL (g.v.), or of ND, of which byot may be a 
corruption (Che.). See ELEPH. 


TAREA (NNA [Bà.] PISA [Gi] in 1 Ch.855; 
but POA [Bá] PIMA [Gi], EV TAHREA in 94t; 
Өєрєє, Oapay [B and N in 941], Өлрєє, 0apa [A], 
Bapad [L]), а descendant of Saul mentioned in a 
genealogy of BENJAMIN (¢.v., $ 9, ii. 8), 1 Ch. 835 =94r. 


TARES (zizania Mt.1325 7%). The Greek word, 
which does not occur in ©, is plainly of Semitic origin. Its 
Syriac form ziz4& is (as Lagarde says, Se. 63) equivalent to 
zinzan, and so derived from A Th which in Ат. means ‘to be 
dry.’ A kindred word is Аг. (and Pers.?) zazwdn, which 
denotes the seed of dawsar—i.e., darnel. 6б:6иор is, according 
to Suidas, ў ёи тф eíre alpa; the medicinal effects of atpa are 
described in Diosc. 2 122. 

From the statements in Mishna and Talmud (see 
Löw, 133 f.) we learn that m, the post-biblieal Hebrew 
equivalent of (i(ária, denoted plants closely resembling 
wheat, alongside of which thev grew, and were indeed 
sometimes regarded as a degenerate form of wheat 
produeed under unfavourable conditions from the same 
seeds. In view of these and other statements, it is 
generally agreed that the plant intended is Lolium 
temulentum, or darnel (Tristram, MAB 487, where 
there is a good account of the plant). 

It is not improhable that ‘darnel’ has been associated with 
‘white crops,’ especially wheat, from the earliest times. With 
imperfect methods of cleaning the sced-grain, the seed would be 
sown with that of the wheat. It grows toabout the same height, 
and would naturally be regarded as a degenerate form. Darnel 
was long regarded as poisonous (cp Hooker, Student's Flora, 
454); this, however, is now attributed to the ergot with which 
it is peculiarly prone to be affected. Its rarity in England, 
where it is only a ‘ weed of cultivation,’ is due to greater care in 
the sowing. A native of Europe and N. Asia, it occurs 
throughout the Mediterranean basin. N. M. —W. T. T.-D. 


TARGET. (1) П25, углай, т К. 1016; see SHIELD, 
т. (2) vm Абл, 15.176. See JAVELIN, 1, 5; Sworn. 

TARGUMS. See ARAMAIC LANGUAGE, $ 6; TEXT 
AND VERSIONS, $ 65. 

TARPELITES (хову, Елга 49|; TapadAAAa!01 
[B], тарф. | AL]; 1.97 according to most recent writers not 
an ethnic name, but miswritten for А050, * tablet-writers ' (from 
Ass. duf-sarrnu); cp Schr. COT on Jer. 51 27, but see SCRIBE. 
Cp also APHARSITES, 

TARSHISH (C^C^5; @apclelic [BNA, ete. ]—every 
where except Is. 216 [see below] and 23 :61014 [Kap- 
yHÀcN (BSOT), yapk. (B* once, N* twice)] where 
Qs twice has Qapceic as the reading of Aq. Symm. 
Theod., and Ezek. 27 12 25 [KApyHÀONIOI ог Харк. 
(BAQ—A v. 25 adding @apcoc)] 38:3 [KAPYHAONIOI 
(B); yaAKHÀONOC (A), O&pceic (Que “4)]; thrice 
spelled Tharshish in AV [1 K. 1022 47s, 2248]. А son 
of Javan, Gen. 104 1 Ch. 17 (where mis-written леч, 

T under the influence of me*ow). In a rela- 
О tively early passage (15. 2:6) we find the 
' phrase ' Tarshish ships’! as a synonym 

for large, sea-going vessels. We also find the phrase 
in т K.1022? (twice; © vais Єк 0. the seeond time), 
2249? Is. 609 Ps. 487 [8], and Ezek.2725. The infor- 
mation given us respecting Tarshish may be very briefly 
summed up. Aceording to Jer. 109 (later than Jeremiah), 
silver was brought from it, and elsewhere, besides silver, 


1 (5, however, does not support the rendering ' Tarshish ships’; 
Oardoays in mav mAotov Валасотс [BNA, etc.] is an erroneous 
transliteration; for another case of this see Dan. 106 (0aAac ans 
[87] 0apo ew [ Theod.]; ср Vg.'s warts in Ezek. 116). In Talm. 
Jer. Meg. тда, рт 9aAáooos (Levy). M : 

2 Regarded as a redactional insertion (see Kittel, Benzinger). 
The Hebrew has n ‘IN (collective). 

3 Stade, Kittel, and Benzinger agree that (following ®©) we 
should read here тум and m'na (Singular). Note x se (Kt.), 
“was broken.’ (59 omits gry p whilst GA and GL have respec- 
tively in their insertion after т K, 1628 vaty cis 0. and vay... 
els Ө. 
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iron, tin, and lead are specified among its riches (Ezek. 
2712; ep 8313). It is mentioned with the zvyz (пек) 
or 'coast-lands' (Is. 286 66:9 [with other countries], 
Ps. 7210). Jonah, when fleeing from the presence of 
Yahwe, set sail for Tarshish from Joppa (Jon.13 42; 
ep 2 Ch.92: 075 [mXota ёк 0. once], 2036 f. — where 
Tarshish ships have become, throngh the author's mis- 
understanding, ‘ships that go to Tarshish '). 

The identification of the locality is difficult. Most 
scholars since Bochart have thought of Tartessus 

(Taprnoods; but Polyb. iii. 242, Tapohor 
2. Where? in S. Spain. This was the шо | 
as far as known to the OT writers, the 
remotest goal of Phoenician commerce (see GEOGRAPHY, 
8 125) Herodotus (4:52) indeed places Tartessus 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules; ep Strabo3151; Plin. 
11.88. Elsewhere (2148) Strabo, with whom Pausanias 
(iv.193) agrees, makes Tartessus the name of the 
River Baetis (Guadalquivir), and also of a eity in the 
delta of this river, the surrounding territory being called 
Tartessis. Diodorus (535 /:) as well as Strabo speaks 
of the silver, iron, tin, and lead of Tartessus. The 
exact site seems not determinable, nor is it elear that 
the Hebrews knew it. Cp SILVER. 

[The name Tartessus was extended to the whole of S. Spain. 
* As far as the terminus Tartesiorum ' is found in Avienus (462), 
and in the second treaty between Carthage and Rome we read 
that the Romans are forbidden Maarías Taponiov py Aygec Oar 
éméketa (Polyb. iii, 24 3)—7.e., they are not to go beyond the city 
of, Mastia in the land called Tarseion=Tarshish, See E. Meyer, 
СА 2087 (8 425-1 

What is likely is, that Tarshish is a Semitised form 
of the native name. 

© in Ezek. and 15.28 renders ‘Tarshish’ by 
‘Carthage.’ In its ordinary sense this name is of 

course unsuitable. But when the 

3. Carthage? Carthaginians brought the Phanician 

settlement of Mastia (see $ 1, end) in the land of 
Tarseion (Tarshish ?) under their rule, they made it a 
Ixart-hadast (=Carthage), so that 6's rendering in a 
new sense appears to be defensible (Wi. AOZ 1445 f. ). 

Tarsus in Cilicia is the identification adopted by 
Josephus and Jerome, and in modern times by Baron 
Bunsen, Sayce,! and—for Gen. 104—by 
A. Н. Keane (who takes ‘a son of Javan’ 
to mean ‘an Asiatie Greek’; ep Zhe Gold of Ophir, 
92 f). The objections to this are (т) that the recorded 
foundation of TARsus [g.v.] does not go back far 
enough, and (2) that its name, as given on eoins and in 
Assyrian inscriptions, has z instead of s. 

Le Page Renouf (PS B.1 16104-108 138-141) advocates 
the claims of the Phoenician eoast, so that the phrase 
*'Tarshish ships’ would be equivalent 
to ‘Phoenician ships.’ This is in 
aecordanee with W. M. Müller's explanation of the 
Egyptian phrase ' Kefto ships’ аѕ = ' ships built in the 
Kelto style, As n. Lur 349, п. 2 цер NPHIJOR): 
But plausible as this interpretation of ‘ships of Tarshish’ 
may be, the sense ‘ Phoenicia’ for ' Tarshish' has not 
been made out. It would appear as if this learned 
Egyptologist had read the text of Is.2310 too un- 
suspiciously. Of course, too, the sense ‘ Phoenicia’ 
for ‘Tarshish’ cannot easily be made to agree with the 
biblical references (apart from the phrase mentioned) 
to the city or distriet of Tarshish. 

Knobel (Сел. ®!) and Franz Delitzseh (Gen. (9) separate 
the Tarshish of Gen. 104 from that of other passages, 
and suppose it to mean the Tyrseni— z.e., 
the Etruscans. This we may at onee 
venture to reject; if Tyrseni are meant, it must be 
those of the /Egean (cp Tiras). These famous sea- 
rovers appear in the Egyptian inscriptions as Tur(u)sa,? 


Tartessus ? 


4. Tarsus? 


5. Phenicia? 


6. Tyrseni ? 


1 In Ex. T, 1902, p. 179. 

2 ‘Tt is safe to recognise in the TuruSa, expressly mentioned 
by Rameses III. as a maritime people, Tyrsenian pirates who 
appear in the old Greek tradition—by no means the Etruscans' 
(E. Meyer, GA 1 313, $ 260). 
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and if they are referred to at all in Gen. 104, it would 
be best to read there, not * Tarshish,' but ‘Turus’ or 
‘Turns.’ If we take this step, it becomes possible that 
the phrase 'ships of Tarshish ' may have been originally 
‘ships of Turu$' (sym?) In this case the expression 
would be very old, and be a monument of the times 
when 'ships of the Turu$' were no unfrequent sights. 
Later, Turni might very possibly be confounded with 
‚һе Tars implied in the Greek form Tapae7to» = Tartessus 
;see 8 2). 
It has hitherto been assumed in this article that the 
Hebrew text of the passages referred to is on the whole 
7. The N. correct, though the doubtfulness of Gen. 
Arabian 104 and Is.2810 has been alluded to. 
Aoshur? Now, however, we must proceed further, 
and take into account the fact that there 
is much corruption in the Hebrew text of the OT, 
and specially in the readings of the proper names. 
As а preliminary, we must separate the inquiry as 
to the signification of ómzyyotk Taršīš (булл mw: 
EV ‘ships of Tarshish') from that as to the meaning 
of wenn, where it stands alone, partly because most 
critics (e.g., Stade, G /7/1 533, note) agree that * Tarshish- 
ships' means 'ships of the largest dimensions,'! and 
partly because a close examination of the passages 
where the phrase "л тчк occurs appears to show that 
the text is corrnpt, 'ships' being, according to the 
text here adopted, nowhere referred to except in т K. 
1022 2248 and 2 Ch. 921. Confining our attention 
in the first instance to these three passages, and more 
especially to those in Kings as primary, we are struck 
by the improbability of the language employed (as the 
text represents). In 1 K.1022 we have ‘a navy of 
Tarshish with the navy of Hirani’; in 2248, 'ships 
of T. to go to Ophir for gold.' If we knew nothing 
about a plaee supposed to have been called Tarshish, 
should we not suppose that g-gn represented something 
connected with naval architecture or management? 
Should this consideration seem to warrant emendation, 
no better one presents itself, perhaps, than tz» (Ezek. 
27 29)—7.e., the phrase ‘ships of Tarshish' means, not 
our ‘East-Indiamen,’ but ‘galleys with oars.’ In Is. 8321 
we actually find almost the very phrase here taken as 
the original of "n ‘x, viz., erg к (EV ‘galley with oars’). 
Turning to the remaining passages in which the phrase 'ships 
of T.’ is supposed to occur, we are struck by finding that here 
too there is frequently the appearance of corruption. In the 
passage which, if correctly read, is the earliest authority for 
this phrase (Is. 2 16), we cannot possibly avoid reading, at the 
end of the list of ohjects ‘high and lifted up, in lieu of ‘ships 
of T.,' ‘palaces of Asshur'( || ‘dwellings of Jerahmeel'2); cp 
Am. 39, where, as Winckler has already seen,” ‘Ashdod’ should 
be ‘Asshur.’ Similarly in Ezek.2725 15.009 and Ps. 488, 
‘ships of Tarshish ' should probably be ‘tribes (M2) of Asshur'. 
In all the other passages where this word occurs (the har- 
monising must be due to an early editor), zt (Tarshish) 
should probably be emended into {nwx (Ashhur) or oW 
(Asshur); an interesting proof of this is suggested by Ezek. 
8813.4 By 'Asshur' is meant, of course, not the famous rival 
of Babylonia, but a N. Arabian district of somewhat uncertain 
extent, also known perhaps as Geshur (see GEsHUR, 2). That 
the Chronicler in the third century в.с. read zn, апа sup- 
posed it to be a comparatively distant maritime region, is no 
obstacle to the theory here maintained, whilst an objection 
drawn from Gen. 104 (Tarshish, a son of Javan) would imply 


that we possessed the Table of Nations in its original form (see 
‘Tiras, $ 2) See Crit. Bid. 


ЕБ, STA ТОК. С, Єз 32-7. 


1 See, however, Benzinger's note on 1 K. 1022. 

2 The Jerahmeelites also appear to be referred to in Is. 2 20 
(see Moe). " 

3 Attest. Unt. 185, where, however, Winckler supposes а refer- 
ence to Assyria. 

4 We there find g^zn "n2! [ТЇ КОЕ, where “nD almost 
certainly represents "ТХ, and at once suggests that the 


following word ^n (which has no )) is a corrupt dittegram of the 
same N. Arabian name. Certainly 'Tartessus' docs not suit 
at all. 
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TARSHISH, STONE OF 


TARSHISH (7л). 1. One of the ‘seven (?) 
princes’ at the court of Ahasuerus (Esth. 1:4 MT). 


On the сарсабаї0ѕ (capés0cos) of GPNALB, see SHETHAR. 
If the underlying story of the Jewish deliverance is N. 
Arabian (see PURIM, 3), * Tarshish ' probably comes from 
'Asshur' or Ashhur. See TARsuisi (above), and ср 
SHETHAR-BOZNAL. 

2. b. Bilhan, of BENJAMIN (§ 9, ii. [a]), 1 Ch. 7 1o 
(pawecoat [В], 0apces [AL]. Неге, at any rate, 
* Asshur' or Ashhur is the underlying original. 

* JED1AEL,' the branch of Benjamin to which ‘ Bilhan’ belongs, 
certainly comes from ‘Jerahmeel’; so also probably does 
* Bilhan' itself Of Bilhan's sons, Je'ush (son of Aholibamah= 
Jerahmeel, Gen. 365) comes from ‘Ishmael,’ ‘Benjamin’ from 
* Ben-jerahmeel,’ Енор (probably) from репо = пх (Bahurim) 
=bxont, “Сһепа'апаһ’ from * Сһетаһ' (cp Coniab)- yp 
(* Kenite ), *Zethan' from Sarephath and *'Ahishahar' from 
* Ashhur' (see SuEHARIAH)! It will be understood that the 
ethnics may early have become corrupted, and that the corrup- 
tions may soon have attained an independent existence, and 
have become further corrupted. TEC 


TARSHISH, STONE OF (C'A ja), Ezek. 109, 
RVm&, The text of EV has here ‘the appearance of 
1. Occurrences. Ux wheels was as the colour (гу) of a 

ery] stone’; the mg. gives а needful 
warning (cp TOPAZ) against trusting this too implicitly. 
More commonly, however, ‘stone’ (ében) is omitted, 
and the stone referred to is simply called in MT ‘tar- 
shish, in EV ‘beryl.’ Thus in Ezek.1:6 (nearly = 
1094) EV has 'like unto the colour of a beryl’ 
(sein Гуз). and in Сап. 514, ‘set with beryl’ 
(denpa соксо). ‘Beryl,’ however, lacks justification 
(see BERYL), and in Cant. Ze. КУЋЕ. suggests ‘topaz’ 
(see Topaz, end), whilst in Ezek. 2813 AV™- offers us 
* chrysolite,' thns, as it were, connecting the Old and the 
New Testaments (see Rev. 2120). 

* Chrysolite ' rests on the authority of Ф, which, supported by 
Jos. (Ant. iii. 75 B/ v. 5 7), Aq. Ezek. 1 16 109 Dan. 106, and Vg. 
(except Ezek. 1 16 Cant. 5 14), thrice (Ех. 28 20 39 13 [36 20] Ezek. 
2813) renders ибчлл by хрусол:Өоѕ(и). It should be added, 
however, that in Ezek. 109 & gives Ai@os avOpaxos (‘п Jax), and 
that in Ezek. 1 16 Cant. 5 r4 it is content to transliterate @apoecs 
(cp Symm., Theod. Dan. 106 and Theod. Ezek. 109); also that 
Symın. in Ex. 28 20 Ezek. 1 16 109 Cant. 5 14 gives váxu6os (cp 
Vg. Cant. 5 14, and see JAcix T1); and that Ф in Dan. 106 gives 
баласса (cp Vg. Ezek. 1 15, and see TARSHISH). 

The modern chrysolite is, of course, excluded. There 
remain the ‘hyacinthus’—z.e., the sapphire of the 

З moderns (sce JACINTH)—and the topaz, 
2 гаа which Pliny's description of the chrysolite 
2 as 'aureo fulgore tralucens’ (N37 42 f.) 
has led some (HIB, 3345, Del., Kraetzschmar) to 
identify with the chrysolite of the ancients (see, however, 
CHRYSOLITE). For the hyacinthus no plausible case can 
be made out. The chrysolite or topaz (?) has found 
some favour because Pliny speaks of a large chrysolite 
from Spain, and Tarshish is generally placed in southern 
Spain. But Pliny also states that chrvsolites were found 
in Arabia, and it seems likely (т) that the Hebrews 
would have obtained precious stones chiefly from Arabia, 
and consequently (2) that if the name of the stone under 
consideration were derived from a country, the country 
would be some part of Arabia.  Luther's identification 
of 'tarshish' with the turquoise would therefore be 
plausible if the name ' tarshish' could be traced to some 
ancient name of the Wady Maghára in the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, where the turquoise-mines were worked. Bnt 
the mere similarity of names is of course valueless, 
and the Sinaitic tnrquoises so quickly lose their colour? 
that they can hardly have been much in requisition. 
We must, therefore, look farther for a clue to the 
meaning of ' tarshish.' 

Let us then, as we have done already in the case of the 


1 Cp т S. 0 19, where the original of G's text (note [ot] vtot 
‘Iexoviov) must have run, CE m3 кука ‘рп ga? SN O03, 
‘and the Kenites were angry with the men of Beth-cusham. 


Cp SHIMSHAL 
2 Ebers, Durch Gosen, 137. 
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mwa, Pitdáh (see Topaz), turn to the Assyrian lexicon. 


It is well known that to the Assyrians the 

3. The : ; А : 
Ateurian Р 008 stone Par excellence was that called 

азу élmésu (etymologically identical with Heb. 

eImésu? halléimis ; see FLINT), which is hardly the 
diamond (Del. Prol. 85; Ass. HWB s.v.), but may 
perhaps be the white sapphire. 

Here are two Assyrian passages given by Delitzsch in which 
the name occurs: ‘Like a ring of élméSu may I be precious in 
thine eyes,’ and ‘a carriage whose wheels were of gold and 
élméSu’ (cp Ezek.116). It is, at any rate, possible that the 
* tarshish-stone ' should rather be the ' halmi-stone,'! and that 


the inferred Hehrew form 8:290 (Ass. é/tésw) is equivalent to 
the attested form аўта in Ezek. 1427 82 (cp AMBER, $ 1). 

Probably enough the halmis-stone is referred to again 
in Job 28 18a, where rdmoth we-gabis (enan moxi) should 
perhaps be [-]ечк e"255,? and in v. 19, where рол 
should be read for лз (see Toraz). 

There is also, however, the possibility that wwan [jax] 
or ' Tarshish [stone], is a corruption of new j3% 


' Asshurite stone’ or «nw ‘x ‘stone of Ashhur’ (cp 
TARSHISH, § 7). ТЕС 


TARSUS (rapcoc, Acts93o 1125 223; Ethnic, 
Tapceyc, 2 Macc. 430 Acts 911 21 39). 

Tapods (Attic, rappós)—'wing, or 'feather. Тһе town 
was said to have derived its name from a feather which fell from 
the wing of Pegasus (cp Juv. a7. 3118); but that was a legend 
based проп ап etymological fancy. It is the yan of late coins 
(with Aramaic inscriptions), and is mentioned under the name 
Tarzi by Shalmaneser (Black Obelisk Inscr. 4.138; Scheil, 
RPC), 447; Wi. GBA, 196, 256) in the ninth century. For 
stories of its origin, see Ammianus, xiv. 83, and Strabo, 673, and 
on the name cp Jensen, ZZzZifer u. Armenier 1898, pp. 62 f, 
160 7. [The Heracles of Tarsus was the Cilician god Sandan. 
Dio Chrys. calls him the apxwyós of the Tarsians (223), and he 
may be identified with the Baal of Tarsus named on coins. He 
was worshipped by the periodical erection of ‘a very fair pyre’ 
(bid), a rite presumably analogous to that described in the De 
Dea Syria, ch. 49—W RS. See RS), 377, where Is. 3033 15 
compared. On Sandan, WRS refers to К. О. Müller in A ern 
Mus. 1829, and E. Meyer in ZDMG, 1877, pp. 736 On the 
identification, sometimes proposed, of Tarsus with Tarshish, see 
TARSHISH. ] . 

Tarsus the chief town of CILICIA [g.7.] was situated 
on the right bank of the ancient Cydnus in the wide 

: and fertile plain between Mt. Taurus and 

1. Site and ih n di h 4 

history the sea, thus commanding the passes 

' leading from Cilicia into Lycaonia or 
Cappadocia. Almost necessarily also the route through 
Mt. Amanus into Syria involved passage by Tarsus. 
The city thus at an carly date attained importance. 
Xenophon (who uses the plural form, Тарооѓ) 2 speaks 
of it, in 401 B.C., as a great and prosperous city (mów 
peyáMqv каї evdaiuova), the residence of Syennesis the 
king of Cilicia (Azab. 1223). In the time of Alexander 
the Great it was the residence of a Persian satrap, who 
fled on his approach, so that the city surrendered with- 
out resistance, Alexander nearly died here from a fever 
aggravated by bathing in the icy waters of the Cydnus 
(Arrian, Azab. 24; cp Paus. viii. 283). After Alex- 
anders death Tarsus usually belonged to the Syrian 
empire, and under the Seleucid kings Antiochus VII. 
to Antiochus IX. was one of the royal mints. For a 
short time under Antiochus IV. (175-164 B.C.) it bore 
the name ‘Antioch on the Cydnus' (’Avridyeca трд 
TQ Кидрф ; Antiochia ad Cydnum) as we find from the 
coins (see Head, Hist. Numm. 612 f.) Fora time it 
was in the possession of the Ptolemies. 

Coming down to Roman times, we find that in the 
Civil War Tarsus took the side of Cæsar, though it was 
ito Pompeius that she owed her liberation from the 
sway of eastern rulers. Cæsar in consequence honoured 
the city with a visit, and its name was changed to 

1 Ze., n and n bands, pand p (cp old Hebrew script) have 
been confounded. 

2 So, at least, if p in mma represents 5 in i5 5p. Otherwise 
maxr may spring from aws, which became first лут and then 
Jon (with stroke of abbreviation). There is no inducement to 
make nos come from гүл (the * Ra'amathite stone’). 


3 Pausanias calls it Tapoets, Other forms are Tepoós, or 
Gapaós. 
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Juliopolis (Caes, Bell. Alex. 66; cp Dio Cass. 47 26). 
For this attachment Cassius ordered it to be plundered ; 
but, on the other hand, Antonius rewarded it with 
municipal freedom and exemption from taxes (é.e., it 
became a civitas libera e£ immunis) But none the 
less it was the seat of a comvenéws—i.e., periodical 
assizes (cp Acts 1938) were held within it by the Roman 
governor (Cic. Æp. ad Att. v.164, etc.), though in 
strict theory a ‘free city’ was outside the province and 
the governor's jurisdiction (see further, with reference 
to Tarsus, Philostr. FV. Apoll. 112, év Тарсоїѕ 8ё ёра 
ayopav yev; and Momms.-Marq. Am Sfaatsverw. 
18o n. 3).1 Like Thessalonica, the legal position of 
which was similar, Tarsus was the headquarters of the 
Roman governor. 

The freedom (Z£erfas, avrovouía) or self-government which 
Tarsus enjoyed is expressly attributed to Antonius (App. 2/7. 
Civ. 57). It was at Tarsus that Antonius received Cleopatra in 38 
B.C. when she sailed up the Cydnus in the character of Aphrodite 
(Plut. Azz. 25 f} But others attribute the status to the 
bounty of Augustus (Lucian, Macrob. 21; cp Dio Chrysos. 
236 К, xaxetvos [2.е., Augustus] ©су mapéaxe xopav venous 
тўи €fovaíav то? тотаноў THs баласа THs каб avrovs, thus 
summing up municipal independence, freedom from taxation 
and control of internal sources of revenue). Probably Augustus 
confirmed in this respect the action of his rival. Note 
that it by no means followed that Paul's possession of Roman 
citizenship (Acts 22 28) was a consequence of the autonomy 
enjoyed by Tarsus. The citizenship of Tarsus possessed by 
all l'arsians who came within the prescribed conditions, could 
never carry with it Roman citizenship (cp Ramsay, SZ. Paul 
the Traveller, зо f). 

It is not easy to estimate the influence exerted upon 
the intellectual life of Paul by the peculiar surroundings 

2. NT and circumstances in which he was placed 

Z at Tarsus. Tarsus was indeed renowned 
references. ; 
as a place of education under the early 
Empire. Strabo (673) even ranks Tarsus above the 
other two great ‘ University cities’ of his time for love 
of learning. lt was the home of eminent Stoics, like 
Athenodorus the tutor of Augustus, and Nestor, who 
taught Tiberius (Strabo, 674). A remarkable feature 
was that this zeal for learning was not an extraneous 
characteristic, but was due to natives of the city itself 
(Strabo, Z.c.), so that Tarsus rather sent teachers to the 
rest of the world, then received students therefrom. lt 
would doubtless be very satisfactory to have been able 
to trace in Paul's writings (as, e.g., in the case of the 
writer of Lk. and Acts) some tinge of Hellenic culture, 
some echo from the lecture-rooms of Tarsus ; but the 
attempt must be abandoned. The three references to 
Hellenic literature (Acts 1728 І Cor.1532 Ти. 11:2) by 
no means bear out this imagination, but are merely 
floating sentiments of a popular character. Passages 
like 1 Cor. 120 or Col. 28 would hardly favour the 
probability of finding a tinge of classical culture or 
philosophy in Paul. Even the speech in Athens, if its 
historicity is to be accepted as beyond dispute, cannot 
on an unbiassed view be made to support the somewhat 
extravagant claims made on Paul's behalf by some 
modern commentators. Seeing that Pauls teacher 
Gamaliel was inclined to encourage Greek studies, the 
fact that so little trace of such can be found in Paul is 
itself an argument against attaching undue weight to 
the Hellenic influences which surrounded his early life? 
(see ATHENS). 

This verdict, on the other hand, by no means implies the 
denial of the formative influences of Tarsian life upon Paul. Ina 
city which was in contact, both in the philosophic schools and in 
its harbour, with both the eastern and the western world ; which 
entered intimately into the general life of the Roman provincial 
organisation to which it belonged, but also retained the vestiges 
of that vigorous municipal life which was so characteristically 
Greek—in such a town Paul could not fail to gain that 


1 On the constitution of Tarsus under the Romans, see the 
details given in Dio Chrysos. 2 43 R. 

2 [WRS, £ 59), 23 67 4, presumes that Paul ‘formed no higher 
opinion of the culture of Tarsus than did his contemporary 
Apollonius of Tyana, whose testimony as to the character of 
the citizens (20. 45.17) is confirmed by Dio Chrysostom.’ 
He thinks that ‘sensuous Eastern religion had more attraction 
for the inhabitants than the grave philosophy of the Porch.'] 
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familiarity with cosmopolitan ideas, that knowledge of the 
working of complex organisations, and that grasp of Roman 
ideas and methods, which runs through his life and work. In 
short, it is the Roman, rather thai the Greek, that we find in 
Paul. 

After his conversion, Tarsus became once more Paul's 
home when he was obliged to quit Jerusalem (Aets9 зо). 
Here he remained until brought by Barnabas to Antioch 
(Actslles) This period of residence and preaching in 
Tarsus and other Cilician towns (cp Gal. 12:) extended 
over several years. Doubtless Tarsus was again visited 
on the second missionary tour (Acts1541); for the 
Roman road ran from Tarsus through the 'Cilician 
Gates,’ in Mt. Taurus, giving access to Lycaonia (cp 
Actsl6:) Similarly, on the third missionary tour, 
Acts1823 conceals a visit to Tarsus, on which occasion, 
so far as the record goes, Paul looked for the last time 
upon the busy quays and market-squares of his native 
town. 

Tarsus is now Tersus. The ruins of the old town are con- 
cealed 15 or 20 feet deep in the silt of the river and no systematic 
excavation hus yet been made. See Murray's 27004. to AM 
184% The chief соіплуре resembles that of Antioch, being 
the Tyche of Tarsus seated, with the river Cydnus swimming 
at her feet. The imperial coinage shows great variely of subject. 
Among the titles are Myrpdmoacs, ‘EAcuO€pa, Newxopos, and pwm 
peylorn KaAALo TQ ypaupare BovAmns. W.J. Ww. 


TARTAK (PANA; ӨлрӨгк [BAL]) the god of the 
people of Avvah (imported into Samaria), 2 K. 1731. 
Perhaps Tartahu, the ‘lance-star’ of the Babylonians 
(ep nm, ‘lance,’ Job iler; MT nmn) identified by 
Jensen! with Antares, and by Hommel? with Procyon, 
and regarded by the Babylonians as the star of the god 
Ninib. By a textual error 3 pnan became imas or 
(perhaps better, see NIBHAZ) jn33, and by another error, 


similar to that which has duplicated the deity of Sephar- 
vaim, made its way into the text, and was even in one 
form of the text (see 5") * assigned to the people of the 
imaginary city of HENA [g.v.] in order to leave Nibhaz 
for the .\wvites. 

If, however (cp SuCCOTH-BENOTH), the colonists of pov, 


Shimron, came from the non-Israelite Negeb, both Nibhaz 

(Nibharu?) may be a corruption of Jerahmeel and Tartak of 

Terah (a distorted form of Jerah = Jerahmeel (see Crit. Bid.) 
TARTE: 

TARTAN (MMA; in 2 K. ӨлмӨхм [В], Oape. [A], 
TANO. [L]; in Is. TANAGAN [В 2 023 Q*1, NABAN 
N*A]. @aped [tO]; Zzarthan) is an exact reading 
of the familiar Assyrian title, zartânu, furtdnu, tartan, 
which occurs in 2 К. 1817, and Is. 201. 

In Assyrian historical times, the Tartan was the 
commander-in-chief of the army, and ranked next to the 
king. The office seems to have been duplicated, and 
there was а /artinm imni or ‘tartan of the right,’ as 
well as a алпи Xuméli or ‘tartan of the left. In 
later times the title became territorial; we read of a 
*artan of Kummuh, or Commagene. The title is also 
applied to the commanders of foreign armies; thus 
Sargon speaks of the Tartan Musurai, or Egvptian 
Tartan. The Tartan of 720 B.C. was probably called 
A&ur-iska-danin ; in 694 B.C., Abda', and in 686 B.C. 
Bél-émuráni, held the title. It does not seem to have 
been in use among the Babylonians, сн. 


TARTARUS, a term for ‘hell’ (so EV text) in 
Кути. of 2 Pet. 24. The Greek, however, has rap- 
Tapwoas = eis Táprapov pias. Sextus Empiricus (about 
200 A.D. ), speaking of the expulsion of Kronos by Zeus, 
has kareraprápooe. 

Táprapos occurs twice in Job, viz. (а) in 4015 [20], where, 
however, тєтратосчр ёи TO raprápo must be an error for rer. êv 
TG ayp@ (so Grabe, ap. Schleusner), the initial rap being ditto- 
graphic, and 7 (T) miswritten for y (Г), and (4), in 4123 [24], 
where rov бё ráprapov THs àBUccov may represent DIAN ypop 
‘the bottom of the ahyss’ (see OINTMENT, 3, with n. 1). 

1 A'ossuof. 49 ff. 5 Cp 15053. 

2 Exp. T 9331; GBA 666. 

3 The error may have been partly due to a reminiscence of 
Nergal ($353); 172) springs out of jm. 

4 kai Gvdpes aiwverų émoíqggav туу бардак каї ot evatot 
é€xotngav ту eBAaceGep. 
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Upon Job41 2з [24], among other passages, is based 
the theory that BEIIEMOTH AND LEVIATHAN [g.7.] 
belong primarily to mythological zoology. Leviathan 
is in fact a reflection of Tiamat, the chaos-dragon (cp 
DRAGON, $ у), and, according to one form of the 
creation-inyth, was cast into the abyss under ward. 
But Tartaros was not properly a watery abyss; it had, 
according to the Greek myth, “а gate of brass and a 
threshold of bronze.’ The essential parts of the con- 
ception are depth of situation and (of course) darkness. 
Tartaros was ‘as far beneath Hades as heaven is high 
above the earth’ (/4 813 f. ; cp Hes. Theog. 807), and 
the Titans are even described as ‘below Tartaros’ 
(rovs Umroraprapious), //. 14279. Analogous to the fate 
of Kronos and the Titans was the fate of the fallen 
angels, who, according to 2 Pet. 24, were 'committed 
to pits of darkness’ (c«pots офор 1), having been ' hurled 
into Tartaros.' The allusion may be to the passage 
on the punishment of AZAZEL [g.v.] in Enoch 10, where 
the vigorous Greek version (Syncellus) gives, éudaXe 
айтди eis тд akóros . . . kal émixddupov abri ckóros. 
For a more remote parallel see Rev. 202. See Abyss; 
EscnaATOoLoGY, $ 89. TK CE SIE. 


TASK, TASKMASTER, TASKWORK. See TAXA- 
TION, $ 5. 


TASSELS (N¥°S), Nu. 1538 RVm£, EV FRINGES. 


ТАТАМ (tatam [BL], -mi [A]), Josh. 1559, б 
Between KULON and SORES. 


TATNAI, or rather (RV) TATTENAI (FB; тач 


Banaioc [L]; Ezra53 Bananai [B], 0500. [A], 55 
ӨљлмӨлмас [B]. 0500aNac [A], 66 Awcete [BA] 
2. 13, TANOANA! [B], Babana [A]), the ‘governor 
of the region beyond the river’ (see GOVERNMENT, § 25, 
Ezra 53 66), called in т Esd. SisINNES (g.v.). We 
shall assume here that the present form of the text is 
original (see, however, Cri. Bib., where this and other 
names are disputed). According to Meissner (ZA 711, 
1897, p. 19r f.) this Persian official is mentioned in 
neo- Babvlonian contracts, Here, in texts of the first 
and third years of the reign of Darius, is mentioned 
a certain U&-ta-an-ni or U$-ta-nu, satrap of Babylon 
and Syria. The dates agree, and also the titles 
(uw nap nnm. pigat ebir nari). The name corre- 
sponds to old Pers. ViStana, and appears in a Greek 
form as BuoOdvns (Arr. iii. 194), Тотар (Arr. vii. 64), 
and "Yerávgs (Herod. 7 77). On the other hand, 
it is a much easier transition to nn from old Pers. 
Thithina (a form assumed by Marq. Fund. 52, and 
E. Meyer, Æntsi. des. Jud. 32) than from old Pers. 
Vistana, for we have, on Меіѕѕпег'ѕ hypothesis, to 
suppose that snp was corrupted from synen. According 
to Arrian, however (vii 64), there were two con- 
temporary persons named respectively Sisines and 
Histanes. May not the document from which the 
name of the Syrian satrap in Ezra and Nehemiah is 
derived have confounded the two names? Аз to the 
historicity of what is told us of Tattenai and Shethar- 
bozenai, we must draw a distinction between the 
narrative and the inserted documents on which the 
narrative is supposed to be based. According to Well- 
hausen (GGA 1897, no. 2), the official correspondence is 
but an invention for dramatic effect. Ѕіѕіпеѕ (Tatnai), 
for instance, attempted to get the building of the temple 
interrupted, and failed. But the Jewish writers had no 
access to official archives. The same view is taken by 
Kosters (Herstel, 29). Marquart, however (Fund, 
49), thinks that the ‘kernel’ of the decree of Darius 
may be genuine, whilst Meyer (£st. des Jud. 41-53) 
maintains that the documents are almost entirely 
genuine, and the narrative therefore in the highest 


1 Cp Jude6, $z5 $ó$ov, ‘under darkness’ (cp Enoch 10 s, 
above). The reading oeipais (‘chains’) is not accepted by 
editors (see Var. Bible), though both Jude 6 and the foundation- 
passage in Enoch speak of bonds. 
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degree trustworthy. The only passage in the docu- 
ments to which this scholar takes exception is Ezra 6 12a, 
which is certainly not the language appropriate to an 
imperial decree. This criticism seems hardly keen 
enough. Even the name Sisines, on which Meyer 
relies so much, is very doubtful, and Kosters’ and 
Wellhausen's criticisms аге not altogether baseless. Ср 
EzrA-NEHEMIAN, $ 6. 15066 
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The modern sheikh ($ 1). Tithe ($ 97). 

Religious dues (§ 2). Firstlings (88 11-13). 
Monarchical idea ($ 3). Levitical cities ($ 14). 
Political taxation ($$ 4-7). Expenses of worship ($ 15). 
Sanctuary dues ($ 8). Priests' revenue ($$ 16-18). 


The nomads of the Arabian desert know nothing of 
tax or tribute, either to their sheikhs or to Allah ; so far 
Th indeed from finding a source of revenue in 
b cd their people, the sheikhs are under obligation 
heikh, t° spend their own private fortune for the 
Бен. public good. И is expected of a sheikh that 
he entertain strangers and visitors better and more 
sumptuously than an ordinary member of the tribe 
possibly can; his duty is to support the poor and to 
share what he has with his friends (Burckhardt, Motes 
on the Dedouins, 1830). Often enough it happens that, 
even with a rich sheikh, this ends in poverty; but a 
reckless hospitality always brings high repute. The 
means for such hospitality have to be found in war and 
pillage. The Syrian towns and villages on the borders 
of the settled land have to pay their regular ‘ brother- 
hood’ (4e) to the Bedouins. By ancient custom а 
special share of the booty taken in war falls to the 
commander; he has the first choice, and in old 
Arabia was entitled to a fourth of the whole. In ancient 
Israel the practice was similar. The only due, if we 
may so call it, falling to the chief is a larger share of 
the spoil; Gideon, for example, receives the golden 
‘crescents’ of the Midianites (Judg.824; cp 530). 
David sends his share in the spoil (5id/, eh, тё» 
cKÜNGv?) from the Amalekite raid in presents to his 
friends in Judah (x S. 3026 f. ). 

The offerings also which were presented to the god 
did not originally come under the category of dues 
which were demanded and had to be 
paid. When a beast from the flock or 
herd was slaughtered, there was no 
question of a definite tax or tribute; it was a case 
of voluntary giving. Indeed in the most ancient 
Semitic ritual the notion of giving to a deity at all has 
no place, or at best only a very subordinate one; the 
root-idea being that the blood poured out and the 
sacrificial meal are fitted to renew and strengthen 
sacramentally the mystic bond in which the deity and his 
worshippers are united (on this subject cp SACRIFICE). 

A solitary exception would seem to be found in the 
paschal offering. Following Wellhausen (297. 8) and 
Robertson Smith (Ae Sem.?9), 463 f.), most recent 
scholars explain it as an offering of the firstborn of the 
flock. If this be right, its character as a due payable 
to the deity can hardly be denied ; and it is certain that 
the paschal offering was, in the later period at least, so 
regarded. Robertson Smith, indeed (c. cz. ), seeks the 
original explanation of this sacrifice of firstlings in another 
region of thought; the exact parallel to the sacrifice of 

1 The verb Zc772£ (3 192) is rendered ‘tax’ in 2 K. 2335 EV; 
in Lev. 27812 ‘value,’ and 27 14 ‘estimate.’ The subst. ‘érek 
(172) is ‘taxation’ in 2 K.2335; it occurs frequently in P 
(Lev. 273 Nu. 18 18, etc.), where RV regularly has ‘estimation.’ 
For the ‘raiser of taxes,’ Dan. 11 20, sages (231), cp ExACTOR. 

On the ‘taxing, RV ‘enrolment’ (aroypady), of Lk. 22 Acts 
537, cp QUIRINIUS, JUDAS, то. The verb атоурафесба: occurs 
in Lk. 2135 Heb. 1223; &zoypádew in т Esd. 830 (GL, in GRA 
ато ypadns, see Swete). 

. 2 §alal is also mpovopy, e.g., in Nu. 3132, and éprayy [ВХА] 
in 15.102. For other terms used see SpoiL. 
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the firstlings of cattle he finds, not in the yearly offering 
of the first-fruits of the field generally, but in the law of 
Lev. 1923 7, according to which the fruits of a newly 
planted field for the first three years may not be eaten, 
‘ The characteristic feature of this ordinance, from which 
its original meaning must be deduced, is the taboo on 
the produce of the first three years, not the offering at 
the temple paid in the fourth year.' This same con- 
ception of a taboo is what he finds underlying the 
sacrifice of the firstlings of the flock. That which is 
taboo has supernatural attributes which forbid its being 
appropriated to common uses, This character of taboo 
attached, he thinks, in the oldest times, in a certain 
measure to all domestic animals, and naturally there- 
fore in an intensified degree to the firstborn. Н 
is, however, hardly necessary to have recourse to this 
line of explanation. Certainly no other instance of an 
offering of firstlings besides the passover can be adduced 
for the earliest Hebrew period before the settlement in 
Canaan. Апа the passover itself, as is shown in more 
detail elsewhere (FEASTS, $ 2, PASSOVER, $8 9-11) was 
not originally, or before the settlement, a sacrifice of the 
firstborn. ‘The passover ritual points clearly to the 
contrary, and shows that under this sacrifice lay the 
same fundamental ideas as under all the other sacrifices, 
namely, that the blood of the vietim was to renew the 
communion with the deity, and thereby, in this 
particular instance, be a powerful protective against 
pestilence and the like. Н was only in the course of 
the subsequent development that the passover was 
brought into connection with the sacrifice of the first- 
Lorn, or sought to be explained as such. 

Аз already said, the sacrifice of the firstborn cannot 
be proved, in the Hebrew domain, for the oldest 
period; all the probabilities point rather to the other 
conclusion—that it was a secondary development ; out 
of the custom of offering the first-fruits of the field arose 
the other of offering those of the flock and of the herd, 
and here accordingly we have only the extension to 
animals and men of the deity’s original claim to be 
presented annually with the first-fruits of the field. 

The entire conception of sacrifice as being a tribute 
due to God is in TIlebrew religion subsequent to the 
settlement in Dalestine, and on internal evidence must 
be regarded as impossible in the earlier time, for it had 
its origin in the complete revolution in the idea of God 
which followed upon the settlement. The tribal and 
national god became thereby a territorial god, and thus 
came into the position which the Canaanites had as- 
signed to their Baal; he himself became the ‘ baal,’ 
that is, ‘lord’ of the land,— in the sense, especially, 
that he was lord of the soil, and that the prodice of the 
soil was regarded as his gift (see BAAL). This whole 
view of the deity as the bestower of all the gifts of 
nature is, it is obvious, possible only for an agricultural 
people. As soon as this view had become the prevailing 
one, however, the next step was exceedingly simple, 
nay, it was inevitable; thanks were offered to the deity 
for the gifts of the soil, and he was acknowledged as the 
giver by having the firstlings and the best of the fruits 
of the earth returned to him in sacrifice. “The Canaan- 
ites had already come to this view of their offerings, 
and the Israelites took it over from them, as we see 
very specialy in their adoption of the originallv 
Canaanite yearly festivals. All these festivals are agri- 
cultural in character: they are intimately associated 
with harvest, and the idea they express is that the 
harvest is sanctified by the festal offering. 

In the further development in Israel a new thought 
came to be added. Once the monarchy had become 
hical established, the monarchical idea was 
8 pid dn applied to Yahwe also, and he was 

ums thought of as the supreme king of his 
people (cp MESSIAH, MOLECH). But among the rights 
of kings one of the first was that of levying tax and 
tribute; and, as we shall see later, it was exercised very 
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early (David, Solomon); cp GOVERNMENT, 8 19. A 
main duty of subjects was and is the payment of the 
king's dues ; this principle was applied to the deity and 
to his worship in sacrifice, as soon as he came to be 
regarded as the king of his people. How nearly related 
are the two things—secular taxation and sacred tribute 
—is instructively shown by the instance quoted by 
Robertson Smith (Rel. Sem.?, 246); at Tyre tithes 
were paid to Melkarth as ‘king of the city.’ The same 
thing is seen in the motives assigned for sacrifice by the 
later Hebrews. ‘The offerings brought voluntarily to 
the altar are regarded as a tribute to the deity on quite 
the same footing as the presents voluntarily brought to 
an earthly king. To the sacrifices offered during the 
Hebrew monarchy equally apply the words of Homer : 


ӧдра Oeovs meller, ӧӧр aidoiovs Вас:№аѕ. 


One does not come into the king’s presence empty- 
handed (Judg. 317 f. 1 S. 1027), but, if one has aught to 
ask, brings a gift of homage ; so, in like manner, when 
one ‘seeks the face’ of God (Ма]. 18). Precisely 
similar is the ancient Greek conception of sacrifice as 
being the tribute and homage due to the divinity on 
whom a man is dependent (Nügelsbach, Homerische 
Theologie, 186). In the last resort, the offering comes 
to be expressly called ‘a gift’ to the deity; mințkah 
(Gen. 43 f. 15. 217, and often) or &er&az. 
Such in general is the course of the development. 
As to the development in detail of taxation and tribute 
4. Political 85 political institutions the deficiency of 
лб О sources leaves us very much in the 
Saul dark. Under Saul we hear nothing of 
Ч special dues levied by him; he had no 
capital and no special court, but lived on his ancestral 
hokling at Gibeah. Nor had he any state officials to 
govern the land under his orders and receive their pay 
from him. We may take it for granted as self-evident 
that, in accordance with ancient custom, he claimed and 
received his special share of the spoils of war, as we are 
expressly told that David at a later time did (2 5. 811 
1230). We hear of gifts of homage, as, for example, 
when he was elected to be king (т 5. 1027), or when his 
favour was specially sought (1S.1620). It is easily 
conceivable that this source of income, added to the 
revenue derived from his property at Gibcah, may have 
been amply sufficient for the modest requirements of 
his throne. At any rate, it is not safe to draw from 
what is said in 1 S. 1725 strict inferences as to the exist- 
ence of certain specified exactions in Saul's day. The 
passage promises freedom from taxation to the slayer of 
the giant and to his house, thus presupposing the exist- 
ence of fixed taxes. But this is evidence only for the 
much later period of the author, or editor, to whom it 
appeared self-evident that such must have arisen as soon 
as a monarchy had come into being. The same obser- 
vation applies to the so-called ‘manner’ or constitution 
of the monarchy as set forth to the people by Samuel 
(18.8107, esp. v. 15), where also taxes, and, in 
particular, tithes of the field and the vineyard are 
mentioned. 
Under David, and still more under Solomon, we see 
the system growing. Under David, in addition to 
David the king's share of booty (2S.11o 1230), 
E 1 ауе, prominence is given to the tribute received 
o omon frou subjugated peoples (1 K. 5: [421] 2 K. 
34), and the voluntary gifts of subjects still continued to 
come іп (1 K.1025). We may, nevertheless, conjecture 
with some degree of probability that David's numbering 
of the people (2 S. 211 f.) was connected with the levy- 
ing of taxes, and was intended to be used in regulating 
their incidence and the exaction of military service. 
The duties of the ‘governors’ (mzs) zésibim, EV 
‘garrisons,’ 2 S. 814) also, whom he set over conquered 
territory, must essentially have consisted in the collection 
of tribute. We are expressly told, at all events, that 
this was the object of Solomon's division of the kingdom 
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into districts. If the text (1 K.47-19) is correct, it 
would seem that the king's own tribe (Judah) was 
exempt from dues and imposts (but see GOVERNMENT, 
8 19). However this may be, the purpose of the 
division is given with substantial correctness in the text 
as it stands (see special articles on the names of the 
*officers'). ‘Fhe statement that each ‘officer’ (or 
* prefect’) had to provide victuals for the king and his 
household for a month in the year may owe its form to 
a desire to show the glory of Solomon's court; but in 
substance the narrative is undoubtedly correct: the 
chief object of the division into districts had reference 
to taxation, and in connection with this to the ‘task 
work’ or personal service which was exacted (т K. 5 25). 
We also hear that Solomon levied toll on the caravans 
travelling by the trade-routes through the kingdom 
(т K.10:5). The complaint made by the people after 
his death leaves the impression that his system of taxes, 
besides being grievous in itself, was objected to as some- 
thing new and unaccustomed. 

We find hardly any other references to regular taxes 
in pre-exilic times; but the *king's mowings' are men- 
6. L tioned in Am. 7 1 (see GOVERNMENT, $ 19; 
-Later sr тусе and hn rs 

kings. MowiINGS; and, on the text, Locusts). 

From the fact that in post-exilic times tithe 
appears from the first as an established institution, 
we may perhaps infer that it was of pre-exilic origin. 
The narrator of 15. 814 / regards it as an ancient 
institution, With this would harmonise the fact that 
Am. 44 knows of a tithe paid to the sanctuary. For 
the rest, in the ideal state as constructed by Ezekiel 
we find no such thing as taxes; the prince maintains 
his court and officers out of the revenue of the princely 
domains. He gives the princely domain to his officers 
in fief. This also is an arrangement which we may 
unhesitatingly presume to have existed in the earlier 
times (15. 812). A property-tax was imposed only for 
extraordinary emergencies, not regularly (2 K. 2335). 
See GOVERNMENT, § 20. 

In post.exilic times a heavy tribute was exacted, of 
course, by all the overlords of the country. Unfortu- 
nately we are without information as to 
the nature of the taxes or how they 
were levied. On the latter point, however, it is practi- 
cally self-evident that the Persian rulers, like the Syrian 
and Roman after them, availed themselves of the local 
Jewish administrations for assessment and collection. 
The land as such paid, doubtless, a definite composition 
as tribute. Moreover, when it had a governor of its 
own, the community had also to pay for his support, 
as well as make a contribution towards that of the resident 
Persian official in Samaria under whom it was placed. 
That these burdens were not trifling can be seen from 
such a passage as Neh. 5:4: the governor drew 40 
shekels a day besides what the ‘rulers’ and their sub- 
ordinates extorted from the people. If we find a 
Nehemiah in public discourse to the people characteris- 
ing this as severely oppressive and taking merit and 
credit to himself for having drawn nothing from the 
people, but on the contrary, having met all charges out 
of his own private means, we may safely conclude that 
the pressure of these dues was not regarded as light. 

Besides these direct taxes were the indirect ones 
levied by the Persian court: rents, customs, tolls, etc. 
(Ezra 41320 724); unfortunately, we are very in- 
sufficiently informed as to the meaning of the various 
technical expressions here.! 

Over and above these were the requirements of the 
internal administration, and even if these may on the 


Т. Post-exilic. 


1 [Of the three terms in Ezra4:320 724 (Bibl. Aram.), 
mindih (7722, AV ‘toll? RV ‘tribute’) is quite general, a tax 
for every one (Ass. mandattu), 2010 (^2, AV ‘tribute,’ so RV 
© custom "), lit. what is brought (Ass. Biltu = Sz). and Adlàak 
(aoa, AV ‘custom’), a ‘toll’ (so RV) exacted of traveliers. 
From the Ass., also, comes Aram. maksa, ‘toll,’ and 254, 
* toll-gatherer ' (publican). ] 
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whole have been relatively light, nevertheless the 
maintenance of the temple, of the sacrificial system, and 
of the priests and Levites, must have cost considerable 
sums. The voluntary gifts of worshippers were not 
enough, and soon (under Ezra; cp Neh.1033/.)a 
fixed poll-tax, besides other payments in kind, had to 
be established (see below, $ 15). On other accounts, 
also, heavy demands were from time to time made on 
the community, as, for example. for temple restoration 
and wall-building; in the latter connection also in 
the form of corvée, even if in both cases, as it would 
seem, the voluntary character of the service was formally 
retained. 

The priests and Levites, and the whole personnel of the 
temple, were declared wholly exempt from taxation by decree 
of the king of Persia to Ezra (Ezra7 24). On the rest of the 
people the burden of taxation pressed all the more heavily as 
the community, broadly speaking, was a poor one. Thus, in 
Nehemiah's time, the complaint was raised by many that in 
order to pay their taxes they had been compelled to borrow 
money and mortgage their property, thus coming into great 
straits (Neh. 5 4 /.). 

Nor did matters improve after Alexander, in the 
days of the Seleucids and Ptolemies. The principal 
burden was the poll tax (Jos. dt. xii. 41) of which we 
learn more particularly from (Ps.-) Aristotle (Oeconom. 
ii 14) that in the Syrian kingdom, as distinguished 
from the Egyptian-Roman, it was, strictly speaking, a 
kind of trade-tax, a percentage that varied according to 
the nature of the work and the means of the individual, 
not a personal tax, uniform and unchanging.! 

In addition to this there were now also other taxes, 
presumably indirect, which Josephus (Azz. xii. 33) refers 
to but does not name. А characteristic example of 
the manner in which new dues arose out of voluntary 
gifts is seen in the crown tax which grew out of the 
voluntary gift to the sovereign of a golden crown of 
honour. The priesthood of Jerusalem were exempted 
from all such dues and tribute from the time of Anti- 
ochus the Great (Jos, 424. xii. 33). 

The method of collecting was by farming to the 
highest bidder (Jos. 2127. xii. 4r J: 5 І Macc. 1128 1315) 
and, indeed, according to the same authority (doc. cit.), 
the taxes of each individual city were let from year to 
year. Elsewhere it appears that there were also farmers- 
general of taxes for the whole land (see below). This 
system was widely spread throughout the whole of 
antiquity, and was adopted also under the Roman 
Empire. Even at present it is in the Turkish Empire 
the usual method of raising certain dues. The advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the system can easily be 
seen in actual operation there. That it is the least 
favourable of all for the taxed needs no showing ; at all 
times the farmers have known how to enrich themselves 
at the expense of the taxed, since any surplus naturally 
falls to them. 


A classical instance, in fact, is one that comes to us from 
Judæa. А certain Joseph b. Tobia, who, it ought to be men- 
tioned, had the reputation of being very lenient with his own 
countrymen, had acquired the taxing rights under Euergetes 
and Philopator by bidding twice as much as any other com- 
petitor, and paid the (for those times) enormous yearly sum of 
16,000 talents, nevertheless accumulating vast wealth during his 
twenty-two years’ tenure. 


The question of immunity from taxes played a great 
part, naturally, from the Maccabaean period onwards, in 
all the dealings between the Jewish leaders and their 
Syrian overlords; it was more or less identieal with 
the entire question of dependence or independence. 
Jonathan was able to secure immunity from Demetrius 
П. (x Macc. 1134-37; see ISRAEL, $ 26), but this privi- 
lege does not seem to have been long maintained, for 
at a later date Simon had to demand it anew for all 
time to come (cp ISRAEL, $ 78). We are unable to 

1 It has been recently maintained by Willrich (Judaica, 1900, 
pp. 52-58) that under the Seleucids the poll-tax was still a thing 
unknown, that it was not introduced until the time of Augustus. 


As against this, see the evidence marshalled in Schürer, G/1’(@), 
1229. 
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say, it must be added, how great a relief, if any, this 
meant for the subjects concerned. Fundamentally, it 
meant nothing more than a change in the taxing 
authority ; the continued wars in any case were 
enormously costly. 

When the country became tributary to the Romans 
(Jos. Ant. xiv.44 3/1. 76) they at once took in hand 
the system of taxation. Gabinius divided the country 
into five districts— probably taxation areas after their 
usual practice in subject provinces (Schürer, 671 (9), 
1340; cp ISRAEL, 8 85)—in which the local authorities 
were at the same time the leviers of taxes. Here also 
Caesar showed his friendly disposition towards the Jews 
by respecting the sabbatical year as regarded taxation. 
The Roman census and the Roman system of taxation 
as a whole do not seem, however, to have been intro- 
duced for some considerable time, the raising of the 
taxes being left in the hands of the native authorities. 
Herod the Great, at least, paid sometimes (whether 
always is doubtful) a definite tribute to the Romans, but 
as regarded the raising of this sum he could exercise 
independent authority as rex socius. Thus, he could 
remit taxes wholly or іп part (Jos. Anż. xv. 104 xvi. 25 
xvii. 27). We nowhere hear of a Roman tax during 
his reign (cp ISRAEL, § 87, end). ‘The situation changed 
when, after the time of Herod and Archelaus, the land 
was administered by procurators; the Roman taxes, 
including the personal tax of the census, were now 
introduced. The new division of the land into eleven 
toparchies, like that formerly made by Gabinius (see 
above) doubtless had reference primarily to taxation. 
The procurators levied these taxes through native com- 
missions. The indirect taxes were now also farmed to 
the publicans (see PUBLICAN). From the NT (Lk. 191 
and elsewhere; cp Jos. 57 ii. 144) we learn that these 
were mostly Jews; intelligibly enough, they were not 
popular: in the NT ‘publican’ and ‘sinner’ are 
virtually synonymous (cp ISRAEL, $ 90). 

On the whole subject of Roman taxation see Schürer, G/ V), 
1508 7. and the copious literature there referred to; ср Qur- 
RINIUS, $ 2 

Sanctuary dues fall under two categories: (r) the 
regular offerings at the sanctuary prescribed by custom 
or by law; (2) the occasional gifts 
which the priests received for their ser- 
vices on each sacrificial occasion. 

As for the first of these two classes, it has been 
already observed that in the old times no other dues 
were known beyond the offerings themselves, as also 
that it was only in a secondary way that the offerings 
assumed the character of dues. To this class of dues, 
in the strict sense of the word—that is to say, regular 
offerings definitely fixed by custom or law, as distin- 
guished from free gifts presented on all or any of the 
various occasions of public or private life—belong the 
offerings of the first-fruits of the ground and of the 
firstlings of cattle. To both these Yahwe from an 
early date set up, so to say, a legal claim. 

Even in the oldest decalogue (lx. 3126 J) it is made 
a legal injunction that the Israelites are to bring to 
Yahwe ‘the best, the first-fruits of thy ground’ (mes 
йол wei mporoyevüuara).! The Book of the 
Covenant (Ex. 2229 [28]) has the ordinance : ‘ thou shalt 
not delay (to offer) thine abundance and the best of thy 
winepress'; the exact meaning of the expression is 
doubtful,? but the idea of first-fruits is not directly con- 


8. Sanctuary 
dues. 


1 Bikkirim being always a rélative idea, it makes little 
material difference whether we translate *the best, that is to 
say, the first-fruits of the ground,’ or ‘the best of the first-fruits 
of the ground.’ Still, as in v. 22 (cp 23 16) the harvest festival 
is designated as the feast of first-fruits, the expression d7kkarimt 
ought, doubtless, to be taken as referring to the first-fruits that 
are offered and not to the first-fruits generally, and thus equiva- 
lent to 725227. 

2 On the meaning of рТ лор see the commentaries. © 
has amapyas dAwvos kai Anvov, thus taking it to mean the first- 
fruits. Doubtless it was led to this rendering by the parallel 
clause: ‘thy firstborn son shalt thou give unto me,’ etc. 
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tained in the words themselves at any rate, and neither 
is the injunction in substance quite the same as that of 
the old decalogue. There only the first-fruits of the 
field are spoken of, whilst here, in all probability, oil 
and wine also are intended ; there an offering to God 
at the harvest festival is intended, here no such fixed 
date is given. Most probably the two laws were in- 
tended to run concurrently ; alongside of the precept to 
offer the first-fruits of the harvest at the harvest festival 
stood the other injunction not to be niggardly towards 
Yahwé with the fulness wherewith he had blessed floor 
and press. 

Nothing is said as to the amounts of such offerings. 
Apart from the ófferings definitely provided for in the 
ritual of the old feasts, it is clear that the amount of 
first-fruits to be offered was left to the free will of the 
individual offerer. ln particular, JE has no hint that 
at that early date it was already the custom to give to 
God the tenth part of the produce. Not until D is this 
expressly laid down by law. As the taxes and tributes 
payable to the king were, throughout, of older date than 
those payable to the temple, so also the tithe was first 
of all exacted by the state, and not till afterwards took 
its place among the dues of the sanctuary. 

Indeed, in the time of the old decalogue and of the 
book of the covenant there is as yet no word of dues at 
all in the strictest sense of the word, but only of definite 
offerings fixed by custom. Men offered the first-fruits 
to Yahweé in sacrifice, and in the sacrificial meal became 
Yahwe's guests. This custom is presupposed in D as 
still maintaining its ancient standing (see below). 
Accordingly we have not in D, as in later times, to do 
with a tax designed to fill the temple treasury, to defray 
the cost of the temple worship, and the like. ‘The 
maintenance of the temple in Jerusalem, and of the 
regular worship there, was the king's affair; the priests 
derived their income from the offerings that were brought 
(sce below, $ 16), and thus there was no occasion for levy- 
ing on behalf of the temple any regular dues over and 
above such voluntary offerings as might be made at the 
sanctuary (єр 2 K. 125 J£). Further, in bringing his 
first-fruits the idea in the mind of the pious Israelite in 
early times was not at all that Yahwé had a claim to 
the fruits as being the giver of them; his action was 
dictated by the consideration that his whole harvest, 
and all the bread which he enjoyed from year to ycar, 
was pure and hallowed only if some part of it had been 
received by Yahwé. It is one of the heavy punishments 
with which the nation is threatened by Hosea, that in 
its exile Israel shall have only ' bread of mourners' to 
eat, bread that is unclean, inasmuch as no portion of it 
can be brought into the house of Yahwé (Hos. 94). 

The sanctuary tithe is first met with in Am. 44, which 
passage shows that in the northern kingdom it was 

Tith customary, in the yearly pilgrimages to the 
ше sanctuary, in addition to the daily offering 
to bring tithes on the third day. The narrative of E, 
dating from somewhere about the same period, tells of 
Jacob's vow to pay the tithe at the sanctuary at Bethel 
(Gen, 28 22). 

D makes it quite evident that the tithe intended 
simply means the first-fruits, of which the proportion, 
roughly speaking, of a tenth had been gradually fixed 
by custom. For in Deuteronomy (1422 ff.) it is enjoined 
that the produce of the field (corn, wine, oil) is to be 
tithed; but, exactly as in the earlier time (see above, $ 8), 
in such a manner that this tithe is not to be paid, so to 
say, into the sanctuary, but simply to be laid out in a 
sacrificial meal at the sanctuary. Should the distance 
from Jerusalem, however, be so great as to make it 
impossible to carry thither the tithe in kind, then (v. 25.) 
‘thou shalt turn the tithe into money and carry the 
money with thee and go to the place which Yahwe will 
choose, and there thou shalt bestow the money for 
whatever thou desirest, oxen or sheep, or wine or 
strong drink, or whatsoever thy soul asketh of thee, and 
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thou shalt eat it there before Yahwé thy God, and 
rejoice, thou and thy houschold and the Levite that is 
within thy gates.’ Now, this tenth is actually called the 
first-fruit (re3iZh, mew) in Dt. 202, and is accompanied 
by a further regulation as regards ritual, which may 
very well have been in accordance with ancient custom, 
although the text itself appears to be a later addition 
(see Steuernagel, ad бос. ): the regulation, namely, that 
the Israelite who makes the offering is to put a small 
portion of the tithe into a basket, and set it down before 
the altar of Yahwé, and in doing so to make use of a pre- 
scribed form of prayer. 

Along with these general regulations regarding the 
tithe D gives also a special one for the tithe of every 
10. Third year third year (1428 f. ); every third year 

tithe. the entire tithe is to be expended at 
home on the poor and indigent, in 
which category the Levite also is included in D, no part 
of it being applied to a sacrificial meal in the sanctuary. 
In devoting the tithe to this purpose, also, a special 
prayer is to be used, which is given in Dt. 2612 7 
'This tithe constitutes one of the main sources of income 
of the rural priesthood (see below, 8 17). This shows 
that by ‘the third year’ we are to understand not a fixed 
date holding good for the whole countrv, but a relative 
one, falling differently in different places or with different 
families, yet always in such a way that every year some 
portion of the Israelite nation was paying its ‘tithe of 
the third year ' for the poor and similar objects. It isa 
debatable question whether by this tenth of the third 
year we are to understand a second tithe every third 
year over and above the yearly tithe that has already 
been spoken of. The precept was interpreted in this 
sense by (5, which gives ‘the second tithe’ (rò devrepov 
émcdéxarov) for seynna nis, ‘in the year of tithing,’ in 
Dt. 2612, and the same view is taken by some modern 
scholars (e.g., Steuernagel). For various reasons, 
however, it seems highly improbable. In the first 
place, we should have expected in the text of the law 
some kind of explicit indication that quite another tithe 
than the preceding—a second tithe, in fact—is being 
spoken of; but of this there is no hint. Moreover, the 
imposition of a due of two-tenths of the whole produce 
of the field over and above the various payments exigible 
by the state would be something quite unusual and 
unheard of, and not at all in harmony with the general 
spirit of Deuteronomy. It is not permissible to evade 
this argument by answering that the yearly tithe paid in 
Jerusalem was not a tenth reckoned with any precision. 
'The exact opposite would seem to be the fact, if it is 
remembered that the ‘renewal’ in D, as contrasted with 
the old law, consisted precisely in this, that for a sacri- 
ficial offering to be made at discretion was substituted 
an offering of which the amount was precisely deter- 
mined by law, and that amount fixed at one-tenth of the 
total produce. 


A later decision in Dt. 184 further enacts that the 
priest has a claim to the best of the corn, the wine, and 
the oil, as well as of the sheep-shearing ; over and above 
the tithe the 72/4 also. This again is not in the spirit 
of D, which regards the 7/4 and the tithe as identical 
(see above, 8 8). We have here again an expression 
of the growing claims of the priests, who in other direc- 
tions also were dissatisfied with the revenues assigned 
to them by D (see below, $ 13). 


The course of the development of the offering of the 
firstlings ran parallel with that of the offering of first- 
fruits. For its origin, see above, $ 2. 
'The law of the older decalogue in Ex. 
3419 f. runs, ‘every firstborn is mine, and all the cattle 
that is male, the firstlings of ox and sheep. But the 
firstling of an ass thou shalt redeem with a sheep, or, 
if thou wilt not redeem it, then thou shalt break its neck. 
All the firstborn of thy sons thou shalt redeem.’ The 
expression péter réhem (сту зов) means the first offspring 


11. Firstlings. 
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of the mother, not the earliest of the animals born year 
after year (cp WRS Rel Sem. 462 f.). Here, accord- 
ingly, even at this early date the demand is extended to 
human beings and to animals that cannot be offered in 
sacrifice. This is, in point of fact, however, quite 
secondary ; the original precept had reference only to 
sacrificial animals. For it may be taken as certain that 
genuine Yahwism was always opposed to human sacri- 
fices, and therefore that in the law of the redemption of 
the human firstborn we are to see not a toning down of 
an ancient custom which had demanded human sacrifice, 
but only an expedient for extending the precept relating 
to firstlings so as to include men and non-sacrificial 
animals. We should also take note of the parallelism 
with the first-fruits of the ground, and consider how 
opposed to such sacrifices is the entire character of the 
sacrificial system in ancient Israel so far as we know it. 
Literary analysis also shows that the words in question 
are secondary. In the original ten short words (see 
DECALOGUE, col. 1050) the precept probably ran, ‘ every 
first birth is mine'—a law which, as matter of course, 
applied only to animals capable of being offered. See 
further, FIRSTBORN; SACRIFICE, 8 3; also ISAAC, 
§ 4. 
1n the Book of the Covenant also, Ex. 2229 [28], the 
claim to the human firstborn is made; but here, too, 
the originality of the clause is highly questionable. To 
begin with, the position of the firstborn of nien-—between 
the fruits of the field and offerings from the herd—is 
remarkable. Moreover, it would be unnatural to under- 
stand the requirement literally ; it must be supplemented 
by the precept of redemption ; but this highly important 
point is not mentioned, although in view of the inclina- 
tion occasionally shown by the people to offer human 
sacrifices, it could hardly be omitted as too self-evident. 
With reference to offerings of the firstborn there is added 
the further detail that the animals are to be sacrificed 
on the eighth day after birth. 
We know not at what date it was that the law relating 
to human firstborn first became general. The deutero- 
12. In D nomistic passage in Ex. 131: f. presupposes 
Í ' itas a settled custom. D itself (Dt. 1423 
1519) has nothing to say on the subject; D plainly has 
no intention of laying down a complete law about offer- 
ings of firstborn, but only of settling points where 
traditional custom had necessarily to be departed from 
in consequence of the centralisation of worship. The 
chief stress accordingly is laid upon the injunction that 
this offering is to be made year by year at the place 
which Yahwé will choose. This, but stil more the 
further command not to do any work with the firstling 
of cattle or to shear the firstling of the flock (Dt. 1520[19]), 
shows that, according to the intention of D, the animal 
was not to be offered exactly on the eighth day after 
birth. That the offering of the firstborn was to be made 
precisely at the Passover feast is nowhere expressly laid 
down ; but the connection into which the two are brought 
in the narrative of the exodus (Ex. 131: 7%) shows that 
their union had already been accomplished at the time 
when that account was written (cp PASSOVER). Since 
blemished animals could not be offered in sacrifice it 15 
enjoined that they are to be consumed as ordinary food 
under the same conditions as those applied to ordinary 
slaughtering in D (Dt. 152: 7%). Substitution, or re- 
demption of such animals, is.not required ; but this does 
not exclude the possibility that the custom nevertheless 
existed, since D, as already remarked, does not start 
with the intention of giving a complete law on this 
subject. From all these considerations it is plain that 
here also there is no question of a ‘due’ in the strict 
sense of that word, but only of an offering. Like the 
first-fruits so also ought the firstlings to be set apart for 
a sacrificial meal in which of course the priest has his 
usual share (sce below, $ 16). 
It is on this last point that P makes a characteristic 
change affecting principle ; all offerings of firstlings are 
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| now, for the first time, converted into simple dues pay- 


13. In P able to the priests, the fixed offerings become 
É ' mere taxes. lZven Ezekiel (4430) had de- 
manded for the priests the first of all firstlings of every- 
thing (53 чуор) ліку). But the Priestly Code claims 
not merely a portion but the whole of the firstlings for 
the priests ; all the first-fruits of corn, wine, and oil are 
handed over by Yahweé to the priests (Nu. 1812 f:). The 
entire tithe belongs to the Levites, who, in turn, have 
to make over their tenth part of this to the pricsts (Nu. 
182o/f.). The firstlings of clean beasts are offered in 
kind ; after their blood has been sprinkled on the altar 
and the fat burnt, the flesh falls to the priests. The 
firstborn of unclean beasts, and of man, must be re- 
deemed. The redemption money belongs to the priest 
(Nu. 1815 f£, cp Neh. 1037). The amount of the re- 
demption money is in the case of human firstborn fixed 
at five shekels (Nu. 1816; cp Dillmann, zw oc.) In 
the case of unclean beasts the estimated value is to be 
paid with addition of a fifth (Lev. 2726 /. ; certainly 
secondary). 

Apart from this change in the scope of thc law, P 
shows a quite extraordinary advance in the amount of 
such payments. The firstborn is given to the priests ; 
but the Passover remains unaffected by this. ln the 
case of fruits of the earth the payment of the 72/2 15 
retained as well as that of the tithes already enjoined in D 
(see above, 89 ; Nu. 1812 2o 7), and, besides the ‘best’ 
of the winepress and the threshing floor, there is de- 
manded payment of the first-fruits (/Z&&urim, myz) of 


all that grows in the field. What we are to understand 
by this expression is not quite certain. The most 
probable interpretation still is that which takes it as 
referring to the fruits that have come earliest to maturity 
(Nu. 1813, EV ‘ first-ripe’; ep the commentaries). Over 
and above all this we find in Nu. 1517 ff. the further de- 
mand that the first of the apay, 'árisaA (* dough’ [EV]? 
© coarse meal’ [RV?£-]? ‘kneading trough’? see Foon, 
8 та), a cake, must also be given. 1n accordance with 
this the post-exilic community drew a distinction between 
résith and bikkarim, and paid on both. In Neh. 1036-38 
the entire community comes under a solemn obligation 
to bring the 2££zr?m of all fruits of the tilled land and 
of all trees to the temple, and moreover to pay to the 
priests the 722/2 of the wine and oil aud tree fruits, and 
also of the ‘5ай —а this to be, along with the tithe, 
the portion of the Levites (єр Neh 124 1852 Che 
31512). Finally, Lev. 1923 gnjoins that the fruit of 
newly-planted trees must not be eaten within the first 
three ycars, and that in the fourth year the entire yield 
must be given to Yahwe—that is, to the priests. 

Nor is even this enough ; the decision preserved in 
Lev. 27 32 f. includes cattle also in the tithe; the offerer 
in rendering this tithe must not select the animals: 
each tenth head at the counting belongs to Yahwe. 1f, 
however, it should so chance that one animal has been 
changed for another, both shall belong to the sanctuary. 
Even in Neh.1037-39 (cp 1244-47 18512) there is no 
allusion to any such law. It must, therefore, have 
come into existence at a later date. 


In real life such a tithing of cattle is impracticable. 
But the legal theorist did not concern himself about any 
Leviti 1 such consideration as that ; he was able, 

= а 1A" therefore, to put the copestone on his 
оша system by that extraordinary enactment 
which assigns to the tribe of Levi forty-eight cities, each 
having a territory of 2000 cubits square (cp LEVITES, 
86). The impossibility of carrying out such a theory is 
demonstrated by any map of Palestine. But nothing can 
better reveal the spirit underlying such legislation than 
the fact that the lawgiver in the same breath in which 
he assigns these forty-eight cities to thc Levites alleges, 
as a reason for the dues he is imposing, that the Levites 
had received no inheritance in land like the other tribes. 
Another point deserves notice: in Ezekiel the people 
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already pay their dues as a tax to the prince, who, how- 
ever, has laid upon him in return the 
responsibility for the expenses of the 
public worship (Ezek. 4513 f). In P 
it is the priests who receive these taxes ; but they keep 
them to themselves: the support of the regular cultus 
is not their concern. On the contrary, a further tax 
has to be levied for that purpose; a poll tax of half a 
shekel has to be exacted (Ex. 3011 f£). With the spread 
of the Persian monetary system the third of a shekel 
found its way into Palestine, and accordingly in Neh. 
1032133] we find the temple tax fixed at that amount. 
'The coinage of the Maccabees reverted to the older type, 
and thus in the time of Jesus we find the temple tax 
again fixed at half a shekel (Mt. 172427 ; cp Benzinger, 
ТА 193). 

As to the manner in which priestly service was paid 

in the early period we know very little. At first the 
16. Priests’ priest Was not so much a d x a 
pron guardian of the image and giv er of oracles 
whose business it was to impart Yahwe's 
fóráh or oracle to those who consulted him (see PRiIESTS). 
It may with safety be assumed that the priest received 
payment for communicating the oracle, precisely as did 
seers such as Samuel, Ahijah, and the like (r S. 97 f. 
1.1427). When a sacrificer сате to the sanctuary 
and arranged a sacrificial meal, he naturally invited the 
priest to it, or gave him some portion of the flesh for 
such service as he had rendered. But these gifts were 
voluntary, and regulated not by law but by custom.! 
‘The priests’ right to a definite share is not recognised ; 
this is proved by the story of the sons of Eli (1 5. 213 ff), 
who demand a tribute of flesh, and even take it by force 
instead of accepting what is voluntarily given, bnt in 
doing so show themselves to be ‘sons of Belial,’ heedless 
of law and priestly duty, thus bringing the offering of 
Yahwe into contempt. 

It is clear that at the greater sanctuaries, and particu- 
larly at Jerusalem, a fixed practice gradually established 
itself in regard to this, with the result that a definite 
share of the offering and certain other perquisites fell to 
the lot of the priests. As early as in David's time, we 
learn that the shewbread loaves in the sanctuary were the 
priests’ perquisite, although they could also be eaten by 
ceremonially pure laymen (т 5.213 f£) With regard 
to a considerably later period we find that the fines paid 
to the sanctuary for various (presumably ceremonial) 
offences also fell to the priests (2 K. 1216 [17]. On the 
other hand, the income from voluntary gifts and votive 
offerings was to be applied to the maintenance of the 
temple; the control of this money was taken from the 
priests because they applied the whole of it to their own 
uses (2 K.124 [5] 7). This was by royal ordinance ; 
possibly tradition had previously sanctioned such an 
application of the revenues. Finally, we gather from 
2 1<. 239 that the unleavened bread, or meal offering, 
with which no sacrificial meal was associated, fell to the 
priests. 

The priestly revenues are legally regulated for the 
first time in D. It is not impossible that the practice 

in Jerusalem lies at the basis of its provisions. 

17. In D. | d гү €: 

n any case the legislation had a very special 
motive for thus disposing of the questions involved. 
For by the centralisation of the worship the priests of 
the high places and rural altars were made penniless. To 
remedy this, D gives the Levites the right to discharge 
priestly functions in the sanctuary at Jerusalem, and to 
share in the temple revenues (Dt. 186 /). But if all 
priests were thus relegated to the sanctuary at Jerusalem 
it is easy to see that the dues for offerings there required 
to be strictly regulated and perhaps also raised. The 
right of the priests as towards the people who sacrificed 
in the temple now became definite (Dt. 185) ; the shoulder, 


15. Expenses 
of worship. 


l 15.228, where ‘all the offerings of the children of Israel 
made hy йге are assigned to the priests, is of post-deuteronomic 
origin; cp Dt. 18 1. 
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the two cheeks, and the maw of every animal sacrificed 
belonged to the priests. That such a provision was 
wholly inadequate in view of the increased number of 
clergy and the diminished number of offerings in сопѕе-, 
quence of the centralisation, was seen by the Deutero- 
nomist himself. The rural priests, accordingly, are 
bidden to look specially to the sacrificial meals set on 
foot by the offerers ; but at the same time details as to 
this are left to the charitable disposition of the worshippers 
(Dt.121218/.). For the tithe of the third year (Dt. 
1428 f. 2612 7} and for the 7/0 assigned in a subse- 
quent decision to the priests (Dt. 184), see above, 8 9 f. 
These dues to the priests increased in amount also, 
like the other dues, in process of time. In Ezekiel 
18 Vater (4128 ff. ), besides the minhah, the sin-offer- 

i ' ing, the guilt-offering, and ' every devoted 
thing’ are handed over to the priesthood. According 
to P the priests receive, in addition to the dues men- 
tioned above (first-fruits, etc.), ' the most holy things'— 
T.e., the minhah, the sin-offering, and the guilt-offering 
in so far as these are not burnt ; they may be eaten only 
by males of the family of Aaron, and that only *in the 
holy place’; what 15 left over must be burnt (Nu. 188 . 
Lev. 1012 f, ср Ех. 2932 7). So also with the shew- 
bread (Lev. 249). Of the burnt-offering, the skin of the 
animal sacrificed belongs to the priest (Lev. 78; this may 
perhaps have been an ancient custom), of the peace- 
offerings the right thigh and the breast (Lev. 734 Ex. 
2927 f.), and, besides, one cake of each meal-offering, of 
whatever kind, offered along with these (Lev. 713). With 
the breast of the peace-offering which belongs to the 
priest is performed the peculiar ceremony of waving ; 
that is to say, the priest swings it upon his hands towards 
the altar and back again, a symbolical representation of 
the idea that this portion is presented to Yahwé as а 
gift, but by him delivered over to his servant (Lev. 7 
30-34 921 10:4 Nu. 620). The thigh pertaining to the 
priests is always designated as ‘the heave thigh’ (Lev. 
734) This expression presumably does not refer to 
any special ceremony analogous to that of waving, but 
is intended to denote that the part in question is ‘lifted 
up' from the offering as the priests’ perquisite (cp 
SACRIFICE, $$ 14, 210, 29a). The last-named portions 
of the burnt-offerings and peace-offerings may be con- 
sumed by the male and female members of the priests’ 
families alike, and in any clean place—and thus, with- 
out the sanctuary (Lev. 10:4 f. Nu. 189). The slaves 
also of the priest may eat of it; but not (for example) 
daughters married to ‘ strangers’—/7.e., to men who are 
not priests. And if a ‘stranger’—say, for example, a 
hired servant of the priest—‘ unwittingly’ eat of it, he 
shall pay to the priest the value of the holy thing with 
an added fifth (Lev. 22 1o f). 

With further detail as regards the rights of priests it 
is laid down that the guilt-offering and the sin-offering, 
as well as the skin of the burnt-offering, shall belong to 
the officiating priest (Lev. 57 /.) ; of the meal-offering 
he is entitled to all that is ‘ baked in the oven or dressed 
in the frying-pan and in the baking-pan'; the rest shall 
belong to the priesthood as a whole (Lev. 7 9.) ; of peace- 
offerings the wave breast seems to have pertained to the 
priesthood in general, whilst the acting priest received 
the shoulder and the cakes (Lev. 731; cp 733 14). 

The more detailed regulations of post-biblical times will be 
found collected in a series of tractates in the Mishna: 727027010, 
Ma'dseroth, Ma‘asér shéni, Challa, ‘Orla, Bikkürin, Shékalim, 
Békbroth, See, further, Wellh. Prol.4), 149 J. and passin; 
the archaeological text-hooks of De Wette, Ewald, Keil, Schegg, 


Benzinger, Nowack, and the articles * Erstgeburt' and ‘ Erstlings- 
opfer’ in PRE, Winer, Schenkel, and Riehm. I. B. 


TEACHER.! In the earliest stage of the Christian 
Church the two most striking figures are those of the 
apostle and the prophet. In several important passages 
a third figure is found in their company, tbat of the 
teacher (д:д4скаћоѕ). 


1 In the OT Hab. 218, etc., the word is ЛУО; for later terms 
see EDUCATION, $$ 15-17. 
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Thus in т Cor. 1228, Paul declares that ‘God hath set in the 
Church first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly teachers. . .' 
In his enumeration of gifts in Rom. 126-8 we have the order 
‘prophecy,’ ‘ministry’ (6taxoviay), ‘he that teacheth,’ ‘he that 
exhorteth,’ and so forth. And in Eph. 411, ‘apostles,’ ‘ pro- 
phets, ‘evangelists,’ ‘pastors (mo«meévas) and teachers’ are 
among the gifts of Christ to his Church. In Acts131 we read 
of ‘prophets and teachers’ as belonging to the church in 
Antioch. 


These notices taken together suggest a class of men 
endowed with a spiritual gift for the instruction of the 
Church, and taking rank next after the apostles and 
the prophets. Their function probably consisted in a 
Christian exposition of the OT scriptures and an 
application of the Gospel to the needs of common life, 
and stood in contrast with the enthusiastic utterances of 
the prophets. The vagueness of the term ‘teachers’ 
might suggest that it included any who gave instruction, 
and that the word denoted a function rather than a 
permanent office. It is quite likely that this was so at 
first. The use of the word as a title, however, is 
assured by the evidence of the Didaché, where, although 
teachers are far less prominent than prophets, they are 
joined with them as a cognate class, and honour is 
claimed for ‘the bishops and deacons’ on the ground 
that ‘they too minister the ministry of the prophets 
and teachers.’ 

In the African church the title remains to the beginning of 
the third century, and is found in conjunction with that of 
‘presbyter.’ Thus we have in the Passion of St. Perpetua 
(ch. 13) a mention of ‘ Aspasius the presbyter-doctor' (cp Cypr. 
ef. 29) About the same time Origen as a layman at the head 
of the Christian school in Alexandria affords the most illustrious 
example of the exercise of the gift of teaching apart from the 
regular orders of the ministry. 

Of these three grades of what was pre-eminently ‘ the 
ministry of the word,’ in contradistinetion to official 
administration, each in its turn ceased to exist as a 
separate order. The apostles are the first to disappear. 
The Twelve and Paul passed away by death, and 
in the next generation the title was already becoming 
sacred to them; the apostles of the Didďaché are а 
survival, destined inimediately to disappear. The 
prophets on the contrary are still in full power, at any 
rate in certain localities. Yet even they show pre- 
monitory symptoms of decay; and the failure of the 
Montanistic movement to re-establish them as a 
permanent order in the Church led to the final dis- 
appearance of prophecy as an institution. ‘Fhe teachers 
fulfilled a ministry which would naturally grow in im- 
portance as the authoritative voices of apostles and 
prophets were ceasing to be heard, and as the inroad 
of heresy increased the demand for the grace of true 
teaching. That they too ceased to be a distinct class 
in the Church was due to the fact that their duties were 
taken over more and more by the administrative order, 
which gathered round its chief representatives many of 
the functions and much of the prestige of apostles, 
prophets and teachers alike. Cp MINISTRY, $ 39. 

JE he 

TEBAH (N30; taBex [AD], -y [L]) а son of 
NAHOR by Reumah (a corruption of Jerahmeel), Gen. 
2224. The names in the Nahorite genealogy (vv. 20-24) 
make a southern (2.е., N. Arabian) connection very 
plausible. Against this we must not quote ‘Aram,’ 
for ‘Aram’ (7.e., Jerahmeel) is primarily а N. Arabian 
name. The brethren of ‘’Tebah’ are Gaham (rather, 
Naham, 3 and 3 being confounded), Tahash (/e., 
Hushah=Cushah ?), and Maacah. Мог can we safely 
urge that BETAH in 2 S. 88 (which, if G may be trusted, 
is miswritten for Tebah) or Tibhath in 1 Ch. 188 (for 
which Pesh. has map) was а city of Hadad-ezer, king 
of Zobah; for it is maintained elsewhere (ZOBAH) 
that the wars of David referred to were in the S., 
not in the N., and that for 'Hadad-ezer, ben 
Rehob, king of Zobah,' the original narrative had 
‘Hadad, ben Rehob[oth], king of Missur.' We can 
now for the first time, as it seems, give an altogether 
satisfactory explanation of 2 S. 88 and the || т Ch. 188, 
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as wel as of т K.745/. (with | in Ch.). Betah 
turns out to be nearer the truth than 'Tebah. ‘The 
Sam. passage should run thus, ‘And from Rehoboth, 
the city of Hadad, king David took brass in great 
abundance, while in the latter the name of the city 
should be ‘ Rehoboth-jerahmeel.'! It would seem that 
there was more than one Jerahmeelite city called 
* Jerahmeel,' at least if we are right in supposing that 
the city, whose capture by David is described in 2 S. 
1226 7, was not ' Rabbath' but ‘Rehoboth (of the 
Jerahmeelites).’ 

Had the redactor who is responsible for the present 
form of the narrative in 2 5. 83 J: a conception such as 
is geographically possible of the geography of David's 
'Aramaan' campaign? In order to answer in the 
affirmative we should have to emend ‘from Betah and 
from Berothai' (nazm пого) into ‘from Tebah and 
from Tabbur’ (узот пово). Tebah might be the 
Tubibi of the Am. Tablets (127, 5, 14, etc.), the 
Dibhu of the List of Thotmes 111. (AP), 543; Sayce, 
Acad., Feb. ат, t891; WMM As. v. Lur. 178306}. 
In the ‘Travels of an Egyptian’ (A79, 109 111; 
Brugsch, Gesch. Æg. 340) Kadesh on the Orontes, 
'Tubihi, Tihis (see THAHASH), and Dapuru appear as 
neighbouring places. 

We now turn to 1 K. 7 454-47, the difficulties of which neither 
lenzinger nor Kittel appear to have altogether removed ; the 
help which the former scholar derives from WL is illusory. It 
should be noticed that the current rendering, ‘of burnished 
brass,’ for yapn pen), puts an undue strain on the root-meaning 
of psp. We cannot pause to investigate Is. 15 27 Ezek. 21 14-16 
[9-11], but may suggest that even the RV must not be followed 
blindly. "The key to 1 К, Ac (and the $ 2 Ch.416/) is 
furnished by т Ch. 1882, which shows that the original narrative 
of Hiram the artificer stated that the brass came from a city of 
Hadad, king of Missur. In short, the t3y5:5 of К. and the pris 
of Ch. come respectively from ni222 and mam, and the 
second of these readings is the better. 43353 and pa which 
En corrupt forms of a dittographed bypnT (see JORDAN, 
§ 2[2]). 

‘The result is that 1 K. 746 2 Ch. 417 should run thus, 
‘Of brass from Rehoboth-jerahmeel did Jerahmecl 
[.e, ‘Hiram’; see HAMMELECH] cast them, in 
Maacath-aram, between Maacath and Zarephath' (cp 
SUCCOTH, ZARETHAN). An imaginary place ' Tebah' 
has in fact usurped a part of the honour which rightly 
belongs to REHOBOTH [g.v.]. Cp the commentaries. 

TREC 


TEBALIAH amban, perhaps for Tobliyyahu, 


‘t Yahwe is gracious to me,' 838; raABAa1 [B], TaBeAlac 
[A], тл^ВєнА [L.]), a Merarite doorkeeper (1 Ch. 2611). 
But (in spite of б) the name should possibly be read 


maa (perhaps from ymas misread ymsan); ер 
TOBIJAH, т, also TABEEL.? S. A. C. 
TEBETH (N30), Esth. 216. See MONTH, $ 2. 
TEHAPHNEHES (mann), Ezek. 30 18. See 
TAHPANHES. 


TEHINNAH (ППЛ, as if ‘supplication,’ $ 74; cp 
OS1666 Oana yapic), father of IR-NAHASH, І Ch. 


412+ (Gaiman [В], Bana [А], Өєємма [1-]). — 

If Recan (g.z.) is rightly corrected to Recab, Tehinnah 
should almost certainly be np, KiNAH?3 (Josh. 15 22), Że., 
a settlement of the Kenites. See In-NAHasH. 


1 In2 S. ёс. поз and ‘paa are both fragmentary representa- 
tions of mana (Rehoboth), and in 1 Ch. 2с. pom) nnzo represents 
byona mam (Rehoboth-jerahmeel). For the latter emendation, 
cp probably pop miswritten in Judg. 105 for yen. Note, 
however, that @BNAL's ёкАєктфз' implies рупо, which is virtually 
mans, a correction of may; pom is not represented. Ср 


MEROM. : | 
2 According to Cheyne, the name is probably either from 


шп, ‘a man of TunAL' (g.v.), or, if 17" is correct, from ban 
bum, Tubal-jerah[meel] (cp Гр San, *Tubal-kain). Cp 
ZEDEKIAH, § I. . р 

3 When р had become п, it was natural for a pious scribe to 


prefix р, and so get the meaning ‘supplication.’ 
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Pesh. has, *he begat Ja'azer,' for which reading there is no 
obvious reason, TERG, 


TEIL TREE (70%), 15.613 AV, RV TEREBINTH 
(gau. 

TEKOA or ТЕКОАН (MPA, прл, hardly = 
‘settlement,’ from «/YPN, to strike [tent-pegs into the 
ground]; Өєкоє 2), gentilic Tekoite (ПОГР\рЛ), 
Oekc(elrHc?), ‘woman of Tekoa’ (MDN, Өєко- 
eiric [BA] -koyi. [L]), а city S. of Bethlehem, on the 
borders of the wilderness to which it gave name (32719 
vpr, 2 Ch.2020, THN €pHAON O9. І Macc. 933). 
Assuming that the same place is always meant, we find 
it mentioned as the residence of a ‘wise woman’ who 
interceded for Absalom; as one of the towns fortified 
by Rehoboam; and as the birthplace of the prophet 
Amos (2 5.142 1 Ch.224 2 Ch. 202o Jer. бт Am. 11). 
lt is also mentioned in Josh. 15 59 (AL (@exw) where it 
heads the list of eleven towns wanting in MT (Tekoa, 
Ephrathah which is Bethlehem, Peor [see under ETAM, 
т], tam, Kulon [g.v.], Tatam, Sores [see SEIR, 2], 
Karem [g.v. |, Смет [g.v.], Bether [7.7.] and Manocho 
[see MANAHATH, 3]) It comes also into an obscure 
genealogy іп х Ch.45-8 where Tekoa (cp 1 Ch. 224) 
figures as son of AssHUR and (if for Coz we ought to 
read Tekoa) as father of Anub and Zobebah and the 
families of Aharhel* (dde\pod Pyxag) son of Harum 
(2.е., Jearim ; see (55^). Still assuming that there is 
only one Tekoa, we may identify it with the modern 
Teka, which lies six miles S. of Bethlehem, on an 
elevated hill, not steep, but broad at the top, and 
rovered with ruins to the extent of four or five acres. 
These consist chiefly of the foundations of houses built 
of squared stones, some of which are bevelled. The 
. middle of the space is occupied by the ruins of a Greek 
church. The site commands extensive prospects (cp 
AMOS, $ 3), and towards the E. is bounded only by 
the level mountains of Moab. Before and during the 
Crusades l'ekoa was well inhabited by Christians ; but 
in 1138 A.D, it was sacked by a party of Turks from 
beyond the Jordan, and nothing further is known of it 
till the seventeenth century, when it lay desolate, as it 
has ever since done. 

It is, however, by no means certain that all the references to 
‘Tekoa’ mean the same place. In Jer. бт, for instance, a more 
southerly place is meant (see TEL-HARsHA) It is contended 
elsewhere (see PROPHET, $$ 26, 40; ZAPHON) that it is a Jerah- 
meelite invasion that is most probably apprehended ; the places 
mentioned should be sought in the Negeb. Amos too was ltardly 
a native of the Tekoa, S. of Bethlehem (see PROPHET, $$ то, 35). 
And in 1 Ch. 44 /, just as ‘Beth-Ilehem’ is not the place in 
Judah so called but Beth-jerahmeel in the Negeb, so ' Tekoa’ 
1s more southerly than the best known place of that name. 

т.к. с. 

TEL-ABIB (D'IN 07°; мєтєсорос, sce below ; 
[ad] acervum novarum frugum), the seat of a colony of 
Jewish exiles (Ezek. 3 15}). To a Hebrew ear the 
name meant ‘Mound (hill) of ears of corn’ (cp ABIB). 
As, however, Friedrich Delitzsch has pointed out,® if it 


1 The ending is hardly locative; pypnin 2 S. 142 is probably 
a corruption of 73% mz ' Beth-maacah’ (= Beth-jerahmeel, 
see SAUL, § 4), a ‘wise woman’ of which place is mentioned in 
connection with Joab in 2 5. 2015% Very possibly too, we may 
explain yypn itself as a primitive popular corruption of m3 
nay 

2 The variants are: 2 S. 14 2 Oexove [L], 1 Ch. 224 бекш [A], 
4 5 Oexwp’ [A], Jer. 6 1 Am. 1 x Oexove. 


3 The variants are 2: 2 S. 23 26 Өєкє [L], т Ch. 1128 обек [BN], , 


6 Oexoc [А], 279, Cexwverrys [B], Neh 3527 Oexoewu. [NAL], 
-e [Band y in z. 27], 0exotrac [L v. 27]. 

3 Surely бием is one of the numerous distortions of Булт. 
Grüneisen's pointing tms (AAnencultus, 257), leads to no 
satisfactory explanation. Ср GL, rs roù apaugA à6eAdov puxa. 

5 Те’ (Ass. 2201272), ir ancient, as in modern times, formed 
the first part of the name of many Babylonian places situated near 


a mound of ruins of a. previous settlement (cp ba, Dt. 13 17 [16] 


Јоѕһ. 8 2з). Ср TEL-HARSHA, TEL-MELAH, and TELASSAR 
(Tel-Asshur). 
6 Calwer Bib.-Lexikon(?), дот a. 
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is a Babylonian place-name, the right form ought to be 
Tel-abub ( 7ZzZaóubi) | Abübu('flood-storm' or ‘storm- 
flood'?) is the proper Assyrian word for the Deluge 
(see DELUGE, § 13, n. 1); ‘Til-abubi, as a Babylonian 
name, might mean either a mound of ruins so ancient 
(cp py man) that it was called а Deluge-mound, or 
one that had been produced by the rushing in (possible 
at any time) of a cyclone from the Persian Gulf. ‘There 
is a common phrase in the Assyrian inscriptions, 'I 
made (or, destroyed) the city like a Z/-aóudi.'! 

If, however, the view advocated in PROPHET, 8 27, is correct, 
and Ezekiel together with Jehoiachin and his fellow-exiles 
resided in N. Arabia, we must look out for another explanation. 
And it so happens that this view (the ' Jerahmeelite theory’) 
supplies the only key to the manifold corruptions of the single 
passage in which Tel-abib occurs (see Crit. Bi.) The text of 
Ezek. 3 14 /. which results from the application of this key runs 


us :2— 

(14) ‘And (the) spirit lifted me up and took me to Maacath of 
Jerahmeel, and the hand of Yahwe upon me was strong. (15) 
Ana I came to the company of exiles, to Tel-arab [Ishmael, by 
the river of Jerahmeel], and to Tel-asshur [Jerahmeel, Ishmael], 
and there for seven days I dwelt among them astonished.’ 

The text which indus Фу is only slightly different ; weréwpos 
=DI=ONDNY; xoi mepujABoy — zom-mewbnh. Probably we 
may restore it thus in v. 15: 

* And I came to the company of exiles, to Tel-jerahmeel and 
Tel-asshur [Ishinael, by the river of Jerahmeel, Ishmael].’ 

Thus, combining MT and ©, we are led to suspect that 
Tel-arab and Tel-jeralimeel were two names for the same place. 
We know of a ‘valley (x3) of Jerahmeel’ (see SALT, VALLEY 
or) and also, probahly, of a ‘ wady’ (bni) of *Arab.'3 We also 
find a Tel-melah or Tel-jerahmeel in Ezra- Neh. (see TEL- 
MELAH), and, as a probable equivalent of Tel-asshur, Tel-harsha 
or Tel-ashhur (see TEL-HARSHA) Very possibly, however, a 
further result awaits us. эд, wherever it occurs in compound 


names, is simply a short way of writing bayn, TuBAL(¢.z.). See 
Crit. Bib. T: к. с. 


TELAH (727, өлАєєс [B], Bade [A]. Gada [L]) 
mentioned in the list of the b'ne Ephraim (1 Ch. 723). 

There are, however, several corrupt repetitions in this section 
(1 Ch. 7 20/7), and it is probable that nbn is a corruption of 
nome; cp Wellhausen, Prod.(4) 214. See EPHRAIM, $ 12, 
SHUTHELAH, 


TELAIM (O'NDD), 1 5.154, and Telam (Heb. 
Dow), 1 S.278 RV"E. See TELEM. 


TELASSAR (MINDA; ӨлєсӨєм [В], ӨлАассар 
[AL] in Ki., ёи xópe, Geena [x* (sup ras e 2° fort o)], -8 [B], 
Bepav [NC], Barnas [А], даа [ja]8 [Ovid], даша [QO]; thelassar). 

'Telassar is named in 2 K. 19:2 (Is. 3712) as the loca- 
tion of the ‘children of Eden.’ The places Gozan, 
Haran, and Rezeph named before Telassar follow an 
order from E. to W. ‘This suggests that ' the children 
of Eden’ once dwelt nearer to Palestine (Judah?) than 
Rezeph, which was W. of the Euphrates. The conquest 
of these cities is ascribed to the kings, ‘ my fathers,’ 
who had preceded Sennacherib. 

The identification of ‘the children of Eden’ with the 
Bit Adini of the Assyrian Inscriptions already made 
by Schrader (А74 7), 327) has more or less difficulty 
(cp BETH-EDEN) according to the situation in which 
this widely scattered Aramaic folk are supposed to be 
located. The Bit Adini of the earlier times formed a 
powerful race inhabiting the district S. of Edessa, 
over Haran between the Balikh (on the E. of which lay 
Gozan) and the Euphrates. But it also included a wide 
strip on the W. bank of the Euphrates, in which lay 
many large cities. This country made strong resist- 
ance to Asur-násir-pal (А 164, 102, 104, 116), but 
was finally conquered by Shalmaneser II. (858 B.C. ). 
Shalmaneser changed many of the city names, among 
others giving to Nappigi (Mabbüg, Bambyke) the name 
of Lita-ASur (А21 132 156 162). There was also 


1 Del. Ass. ZW B, з.п. ‘ahubu’s Schr. AA 712) 234 (29), 262 (1). 

2 t will be understood that the words in [] are presumed to he 
glosses. Arabia, Ishmael, Jerahmeel, and Asshur were in fact, 
as, in the present writer's view, the phenomena of the Psalms 
abundantly show, practically synonymous to the later writers. 

3 In Am.614 npn is probably a corruption of Maacath (a 
Jerahmeelite name) and ABW 202 of 20g Is rwy 2 (so 
read) in 15.157. See Crit. Lid. 
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a branch of the Aramaie Bit Dakkfiri who lay E. of the 
Tigris in Babylonia. <A third settlement of the Bit 
Adini is associated by Tiglath-pileser IH. with Lauran, 
‘Azaz, and Aribua, in Syria, which may possibly be the 
‘house of Eden’ referred to in Amos 15 (Winckler, 
AOF 1:04. Whether the children of Eden had their 
home in Telassar and were now deported elsewhere, or 
whether they had been deported to Telassar will depend 
on the identifications adopted. 

It is tempting to recognise in Telassar the Til-AsSuri 
of Tiglath-pileser III. (Tiele, 7.16 231); and of Esar- 
haddon (A 22 128144). But these passages show that 
there were two different places of that name. The 
first was certainly in Babylonia ; but there is no indica- 
tion that the Bit Adini were settled there. The second 
was inhabited by ап Aramaie people, the Bit Parnaki, 
and Esarhaddon says that the place had native names 
Mihránu and Pitànu. Mihranu suggests Tell Maehré, 
which would place it NE. of the Tigris (?). But unless 
the Bit Parnaki were a branch of the Bit Adini, there is 
nothing to connect this Til-ASSuri with ‘the children of 
Eden.’ 

On the one hand, Til Aššuri may have been one of 
the names eonferred by Shalmaneser on one of the 
conquered eities of Bit Adini, or Tel-Assar may be a cor- 
ruption of Lita-ASur, or of 'Hil-baSeré a city in Shal- 
maneser's Bit Adini; or, on the other hand, the name 
Telassar may be derived from a totally different name, 
not yet recognised. 

[The closing sentence of the preceding article opens the door 
for a renewed examination of the question from the point of 
view of SENNACHERIB, 8 5. ‘Rezeph’ and ‘the b'ne Eden in 
Telassar'are easily explicable if it is a king of the N. Arabian 
Ashbur whose victories are referred to in 2 Ki. 19 r2 (Is. 37 12). 
* Eden ' was a distriet of the Jerahmeelite Negeb (see PARADISE, 
§ 7), and Tel-ashhur is a very probable name, if we should not 
rather read Tubal-ashhur. See TELHARSHA.—T. K. C.] 

сн, уу ү 


TELEM (500), а city in the Negeb, mentioned be- 
tween ZiPH and BEALOTH (Josh. 1524 ; тєлєм [AL], 
mainam [B2]. This may be the TELA1M (exei), or 
perhaps rather Exon (Telam), where Saul mustered his 
warriors before fighting with the Amalekites. 15.154(МТ 
assumes the article, з ; ep Vg. guasi agnos). Appar- 
ently there was an ancient clan ealled Telem, with 
which name the real or assumed personal names 
TELEM (съз), TALMON (pobe), and even TALMAI 
(*obm) should undoubtedly be grouped, and the import- 


ance of which may be estimated from the fact that 
‘Talmai’ stands beside ‘Sheshai 'and *'Ahiman' 
(corruptions probably of * Cushi' and * Jerahmecl') as 
representing the primitive population of Kirjath-arba 
(rather K.-aráb), otherwise called Hebron (rather 
Rehoboth), Observe too that '' l'almon' occurs in 
x Ch. 917 beside * Ahiman ' (Jerahmecl) as the name of 
a family of fó'drzm (EV ' porters’), or rather алт 1 
(Asshurites), and that mbya (Bealoth), beside which pon 
(Telem) occurs in Josh. 1524, is probably miswritten for 
the ancient clan-name ‘Tubal (sce TU BAL-CAI1N). 

The place ealled Telani must have been situated not 
very far from the $m: or майу which separated the 
Judahite from the Amalekite territory. For the first 
movement of Saul was towards the cities (v. 5: P! 
Éws TOv mé\ewv) of Amalek on the other side (read 
say) of the wady (v. 5). Possibly there was near it a 
place ealled Gilgal (a popular eorruption of Jerahmeel),for 
GAL in r S, 154 gives 'in Gilgal’ (ёи Га\уалоѕ) instead 
of ‘in Telam.'? We ean hardly venture to go further, 
and suppose that Telam was regarded as itself the 
boundary between Judahite and Amalekite land. This 
supposition has indeed actually been made, and the 
text of І 8.157 (MT nbnnz) and 278 (MT пур) been 


1 See Amer. Jour. of Theol, July 1901, p. 439. 

2 It is also possible, however, that l'aAaAots is а very early 
alteration of Texeu, the better known place being substituted for 
the more obscure. 
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emended aceordingly.! This, however, implies inade- 
quate criticism of the proper name s5»n (Havilah), and 
the same objection may be made to Winckler, when he 
emends pAb ins in 157 into Буд, in accordance with 
21 8.7 

A place called ‘Olam is highly problematical, and a better 
way out of the critical difficulty ought to be found. As is 

ointed out elsewhere (see SHUR), озду like qo5p in 1S. 23 19,3 
15 miswritten for © Jerahineel.’ 

In 1 S. 278 yeAap in yeAapaj(o)ovp of BA has been thought to 
represent Telam, which indeed a number of cursives attest. But 
T may be a corruption of Г. Klostermann ingeniously extracts 

i^a on» ‘the wady of Besor’ (¢.v.). Cp E xf. T 10239 [1899]. 
"TIE 


TELEM (aby ; тєлнм [В], TeAAHM [NAL]) а 
door-keeper, Ezra 1024. In т Esd. 925 TOLBANES (roABavus 
[DA]. See TELEM, т; and cp TALMON. 


TEL-HARSHA, КУ for Tel-haresha [Nch.] and 
Tel-harsa [Ezra] (Ngn ^n; Ezra @aapyoa [B], 0cAap. [A], 


ӨєАаарусса [L]; Neh. аруса [BN], 9eAapoa [.X], 0eAAapus [L]; 
т Esd., THELERSAS [EV], 0e^epoas [D], Ocras [A], далаа [kat 
prea] [1.]). 

A place from which, aecording to the great post- 
exilie list, came certain families of doubtful origin 
(Ezra2959 = Neh.76: = x Еѕа. 5361). The name in 
Hebrew might mean ' mound of the forest’; but kursu 
(or kursu) in Assyrian means ‘mountain - range,’ 
whenee Friedrich Delitzsch * proposes to explain as if 
til hurši, ‘hill in the mountains.’ 

If, however, we adopt the theory (cp PROPHET, § 27) that the 
Israelites who returned from exile came chiefly from the 
Jerahnieelite region in N. Arabia (including the Negeb) we 
shall have to seek for some other explanation. In this case, 
ЕЛП will almost certainly be miswritten огл д — ie., Ashhur. 
In rCh.224 Ashhur is called the father of Tekoa, where 
* Tekoa' is probably not the modern Tekü'a, 2 hrs. S. of Den- 
jamin, but some place farther south; cp Jer. 61, where * Текоа' 
is mentioned with ‘Beth-haccerem,’ or rather ‘ Beth-jerahmeel,’ 
and both places are near the land of Zaphon (155), which 
apparently included Kadesh and the sacred mountain of Yahwé 


(see ZaPHoN). On the possible identity of Tel.ashhur with the 
so called Telassar, see TEL-MELAH. ING 


TEL-MELAH (Mb) 5m; Өєрмєлєө [B] Өєл- 
medey [L], meyeAd [A]) а place from which, aecording 
to the great post-exilic list, came certain families which 
could not prove their Israelitish origin, Ezra 259 — Neh. 


761 (бєрмєАєӨ [N], ӨєАм. [B], Өєлмєлєх [AL]) = 
Esd. 536 (THERMELETH [EV]; ӨєрмєАєӨө [А], Өєл- 
meéAer [L]. The name is generally supposed to be 
Babylonian, and since, in this case, the explanation * hill 
of salt’ is impossible, Friedrich Delitzsch (Calwer Bib. - 
Lex.?) goi) would give the name as Zé-malufi, 
‘sailors’ hill,’ on the analogy of TEL-.ABIRB (g.v. ). 

If, however, we follow the analogy of the names m^ g'i or 
пол N'i, and nen ту (see SALT, VALLEY or, and ASALT, 
City оғ), Tel-melabh will mean ‘hill of Jerahmeel,’ and will 
become part of the evidence for the theory (cp PROPHET, § 27) 
that the israelitish exiles who returned came mainly from 
the region called Jerahmeelite in N. Arabia (including the 
Negeb) Тһе names with which Tel-melah is grouped are Tel- 
harsha and Cherub-addan-immer or ‘ Cherub, Addan (Ezra) or 


Addon (Neh.), and Immer' (138), Neh.) Two of these—viz., 


Chernband Immer—at once become intelligible, if we may venture 
to set aside the prejudice of a Dabylonian connection ; both are of 
the same type as numerous corruptions of * Jerahmeel.' Айдап 
or Addon, too, is very possibly N. Arabian, and in spite of the 
initial y in Ezra-Neh., may be another form of rp—7.e., the N. 
Arabian ‘ Eden,' which is very possibly referred to (1) in the 
story of Paradise (see PARADISE, $ 7), and (2) in the otherwise 
enigmatical phrases ‘ Deth-eden ' (Amos 1 5) and ‘the b’né Eden 
who were in Telassar' (2 К.1912=15. 37 12). Probably we 
should read, for ‘Cherub-addan-immer,’ ‘Eden of Jerahmeel’ 
(Умот ry), ‘cherub’ and ‘immer’ being variants for the 
fuller and truer form Jerahmeel. TEL-HARSHA (g.7.) probably 


1 H. P. Smith accepts pos in 278, but not in 157 ; Driver 


holds himself in suspense. We., Du., and Ki. read chan, or 
cots, in both places. Löhr resists the temptation to change ; 
Kost. retains MT in 157, bnt strikes out a new path in 278. 

2 Musrt, 2 (MVG, 1898, 4), 6. 

3 Glaser needlessly emends gowg in т S. into дохт. 

4 Heb. Lang. 16 А; Calwer Bib.-Lex.?) дот (* Waldhiigel’ 
can hardly be right; cp Ass. ZIV B 293 6). 
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=Tel-ashhur, and notice again the significant phrase ‘the b'n& 
Eden who were in Telassar, where Telassar, the meaning of 
which is otherwise scarcely a soluble problem, is probably a 
corruption of Tel- or Tubal-ashhur. See TELAssAR (end). 
ЖЫК C; 
TEMA (NDN, and once wen [Job 619]; Baliman 
[BNAQTL]), son of Ishmael (Gen. 25:5 Өн. [DE]; т 
Ch. 130). The name appears as early as Jeremiah (2523 ; 
бє. [N3] доџєах [N*]), also in a prophetic fragment on 
Arabia (‘land of Tema,’ Is. 2114). 1n both these passages 
it is associated with DEDAN (g.v.}.} In Job 619 the 
‘caravans of Tema’ (Oaruavwy) are parallel to the 
'companies of Sheba.’ For its geographical position 
see ISHMAEL, $ 4 [6]. In the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Tiglath-pileser 111. its people are spoken of as (alu) 
Te-mai— i.e., belonging to the city Tēma'u (cp 
Schrader, AGF 261 f. ; Del. Par. 301 f.) lts modern 
name is айла. The explorations of Enting have 
brought to light some important Aramaic inscriptions, 
dating from before the Persian period, which testify to 
the existence of a highly developed culture among the 
ancient Arabs of Tema (see ARAMAIC LANGUAGE, $ 2). 
Special mention is made in one of them of the gn cade, ‘the 
gods of Tema,’ one of the most important of whom bore the 
name pos (CZS, 2113 114), cp д? pòs the name of one of his 
priests (f O58 saves,' a name perhaps | to the biblical bsareiny: 
see Baeth. Beitr. Bof, and cp ZALMUNNA, ) 


ТЕМАН (ПОЛ), the family name of a company of 
(post-exilic) Nethinim : Ezra 253 (@ea[a] [BAL], AV ТнАмАН) 
= Neh. 7 55 (quab [BX], Onua [А], Өєнаа [L], AV Taman)=1 Esd. 
532 Тномо, RV THOME! (доџдє: [B], Gower [A], Өенаа [L]. 


TEMAN (D'N, A/ i0, ‘what is on the right hand’? 
—i.e., south’; бома’ [ВА ПО], occasionally feu. in NADEQ : 
Vg. Theman, except Ezek. 25 13 Hab. 3 3, Auser and Ob. 9 
Meridies} gentilic ‘sn, EV TEMANITE, in Job 223, '2n; 
Oaar(e)itns, or Beu. ; occasionally Patpavys, 0e arms, Óceuaverus 
[A Job 15; ep 42 174] 5. Themanites). 

Teman was originally the name of a clan and district 
(cp NAMES, 8 55) of Edom, no doubt one of the oldest 
and most important, and is genealogically described as 
the eldest son of Esau's first-born son Eliphaz (Gen. 36 
үт 15 [дануау E] 1 Ch.136). In Gen. 36 42 (x Ch. 1 53) 
Teman is counted among the ‘dukes’ ('a//zpA), or clans 
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list. In thelist of ancient Edomite kings we find a king 
called ‘ Husham, of the land of the l'emanites (Gen. 36 34).' 
In Ezek. 2513 the prophet threatens destruction to Edom 
‘from Teman even to Dedan.’ Laterwriters use ''Teman' 
as a poetical synonym for * Edom’ (Amos 112 [on date, 
see AMOS, $ 9], Ob. g[cp. Jer. 1922], Jer. 4920 Hab. 33 
Dar. 322 f.) ; but in Jer. 497 we seem to find Tenian 
recognised as the name of a district. ‘Is wisdom no 
more in Teman?' must be taken in connection with the 
description of the oldest of Job's friends as ‘the 
Temanite’ (Job 211 etc.)  'Eliphaz the Edomite’ 
would have been an insufficient description ; ‘ Temanite’ 
must refer to the district best known for proverbial 
wisdom. As to the locality intended by ‘ Teman,’ Ezek. 
2513 (already quoted) entitles us to assume that Teman 
was in the N. (NE.), for the land of Dedan was 
certainly to the S. (SE.) of the land of Edom. (This 
suggests a comparison of the name with Jamin = Jerah- 
meel.) See Amos 1:2, where Bozrah is mentioned as 
the capital of Teman.  Bozrah being situated in the 
district of Gebal (Ps. 838), northward from Petra, we 
may perhaps venture to regard the district of Teman as 
having much the same limits as the later district of 
Gebal! in spite of the fact that Teman and Bozrah in 
Атоѕ1 12 are the names, not merely of a district and 
its chief town, but of the land of Edom and its capital. 


Cp Kautzsch. in Riehm, 77I/ B2, 1648 ; Buhl, Edomiter, зо f. ; 
Lury, Edomiter, 26. Trumbull (Aadesh-barnea, 117 ff.) takes 
a different view: Teman * was probably the portion of Edom which 
lay directly S. or Teman-ward, of Canaan. Trumbull even 
finds a trace of the old name in the Nakb (‘pass’) eZ-yemen, 
which goes northward from Wady Fikreh ‘over against ancient 
Teman'; and in Josh. 131 he would render the closing words 
12°0 лро (RV ‘at the uttermost part of the south ') ‘from the 


extremity of Teman’ (so, too, the pioneer British critic Geddes). 
Greene too (Heb. Migration, 145) regards Teman as the 
southern part of Edom, now known as es-sera, as distinguished 
from the northern (Gebalene), and including the Idumaan range 
as far N. as Mt. Hor. According to Eus. and Jer. (OS 260 96; 
155 32), Thaiman wasthe name of a village distant 15 (Jer. says, 
5) R. m. from Petra, and the seat of a garrison. TRC. 


TEMENI (DA [Baer], DN [Gi] and 02; ep 
TEMAN), son of Asuur, of the tribe of Judah; 1 Ch. 46 (вона 
[BA], -vet [L]). Probably miswritten for зор, Timni, the gen- 


(eph), of EboM (0.2. $ 4), not, however, heading the | tilic of Timnah. See ТімхаН i. quie [os 
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КОЛ ШЕКА БЕ 


For the ancient Israclites, as for the ancient Semites | 
in general, a ‘temple’ was the abode of a deity—a 


1. Meaning. 
8 of the word, and not solely in the sense in 


which we also speak of Christian places of worship as 
houses of God. А temple in antiquity was not, in the 
first instance, a place of meeting for the worshippers of 
the deity; many ancient temples were accessible to 
none but the priests, and the altar—the place of worship 
in the fullest sense of the expression— was usually 


1 Ср Gen. 253 @ (дамар [AD], den. [E ; om. L), brother of 
Dedan). 
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béth-'él (bx mz)—in the strictest meaning | 


and whose presence is denoted by a statue, it may be, 
or some other sacred symbol. The erection of temples, 
accordingly, can always be regarded as already indi- 
cating advanced development of the religion concerned. 
For the temple is never the original dwelling-place of 
the deity. In the most primitive phase of religion, and 
particularly in the case of the oldest forms of Semitic 
religion, the deity was found, in the first instance, in 
certain natural objects and features which impressed 


1 GrBAL (g.v.) is a late name of Arabic origin. 
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the primitive worshipper (see NATURE-WonsHIP) ; high 
mountains, rocks of peculiar formation, wide-spreading 
trees, shady groves, springs of water and the like were 
regarded as seats of deity and places where his servants 
could meet with him, and bring him their gifts, though 
temple building of any sort there was none. Such 
natural objects, where human intervention and labour 
were unnecessary, are everywhere older than images 
and suchlike accessories. In the primitive Hebrew 
worship, in particular, temples played but a subordinate 
part. Ordinarily they were wholly superfluous. Sacri- 
fice was offered under the open sky. The natural 
objects which were regarded as seats of deity required 
no protecting covering.! Often they had no need of an 
altar even; the sacred rock was itself an altar; cp 
Gen. 28, where Jacob anoints— that is, presents his 
offering of oil upon—the stone which sheltered the 
deity. At the sacred springs, wells, and caves the 
gifts of the worshippers are simply dropped in, as, e.g., 
the well of Zemzem at Mecca (cp ALTAR, NATURE- 
WORSHIP). 

The situation changed as soon as men began to make 
images of the deity. Wherever such an image had 
come into existence, there naturally arose 


eee also the need for a house to shelter it. In 
шр. the case of a costly image, too, theft had 


to be guarded against (cp Judg. 17 f); 
someone was required to watch and tend it; but here 
again we observe that, in principle and to begin with, 
nothing more is required than some simple housing, 
such as the worshipper is ordinarily in the way of 
constructing for himself. A modest apartment in the 
family dwelling-house sufficed, as the story of Micah's 
graven image shows (Judg. 17). Here again it is not a 
plaee of worship—a meeting-house for worshippers— 
that has to be provided, but simply a dwelling-place 
for the image, or, if you will, for the deity. Still less 
was any spacious apartment or stately palace required, 
because according to the ancient Hebrew conception 
the deity chose rather to have his dwelling in [thick] 
darkness Even in Solomon's temple the apartment 
occupied by the deity, the so-called Holy of Holies, 


was quite small, plain and dark (see below, $ 7 end). 

In accordance with this is the fact that in the OT we read of 
temples only where there 15 an ephlod. Micah had a house for 
his ephod (Judg. 17 5); at Dan this same ephod afterwards had 
a temple, as doubtless also had Gideon's ephod at Ophrah (Judg. 
18824 /7). Similarly, at Nob there was a great temple with a 
numerous priesthood in connection with the famous oracnlar 
image there (т 5.21), The sacred ark, the most sacred object 
in [srael, stands in this respect in the same category with the 
image as representing the deity. It, too, naturally requires to 
be housed; it cannot be left simply in the open, The house 
assigned to it was the same in kind as those its worshippers 
lived i in. As long as these lived in tents, the ark also remained 
ina tent. After the settlement in Canaan, it received a house 
of stone at Shiloh. But even then it was not absolutely 
necessary that it should have a house of its own, entirely to 
itself. After the temple at Shiloh had heen destroyed, no one 
for a long time thought of getting a new house huilt for ‘the ark, 
After it had been brought back from Philistia it wandered about 
from place to place, finding a temporary resting-place now in the 
house of a prominent citizen, now in that of a royal official, 
until at last within the precints of David’s palace it found 
shelter merely in a simple tent (see ARK OF THE COVENANT). 


We know nothing in detail as to the arrangement of , 


the oldest Israelite temples. We can only conjecture 
that they were built on the same model as those of the 
Canaanites, for here also the conquered were doubtless 
the teachers of the conquerors. The Canaanites at 
that period already had large temples of their own. 
The temple of El-Berith at Shechem was, we know, 
the place of refuge of the Shechemites in times of 
danger, and must therefore have been large and 
strongly built (Judg.946/.). At Gaza there was a 
great temple with a hall, the roof of which was 


1 The £a'a of Mecca, even, is по 5274-27 (house of God), 
‘household god,’ no covering for the black stone worshipped 
there. The stone in question is, in fact, visible from without, 
Jet into the wall, and the entire ka'ba is merely an expansion of 
the stone ; cp Wellh. Heid. 0 3, 69, ©) 73. 
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supported by two pillars (Judg. 1629). Here, too, it 
need hardly be pointed out, the fundamental idea was 
the same; the principal thing was the sanctuary, the 
apartment for the image or other sacred object; in 
connection with this there ultimately arose also another 
apartment or hall to which the worshippers of the god 
had access, and in which they had audience of him. 

In what sense Solomon's temple can be spoken of as 
something new, may easily be judged from what has 
already been said. In their general 


. Solomon's А 
3. Solo arrangement and details temple and 


temple: f l 
nd A palace were alike wonders to Solomon's 
А subjects, such as had never been seen 


before; but the conception of a temple 
of Yahwé was not in itself any novelty. Tradition 
assigns the original idea to David ; aecording to our 
present books of Samuel, it was David who first 
thought of building a temple for the ark, inasmuch as 
it seemed unbefitting that he himself should be dwelling 
in a palace whilst the ark of Yahwe remained in a mere 
tent.  Yahwé, however, the narrative goes on to say, 
would not suffer this. Not David was to build a house 
for Yahwe, but Yahwé was to build a house for David, 
by assuring the permanence of David's dynasty (2 S. 7). 
The Chronicler develops the idea further: David 
himself indeed cannot build the temple, but he can 
make everything ready for it; and this he does in such 
a manner that little is left for Solomon to do. The latter 
receives from David plans and models for this temple 
and all its furniture; the stone and timber are all hewn 
and prepared, the workmen engaged and trained, the 
gold and silver collected, the whole temple service 
organised (т Ch. 22 f£). АН this, however, belongs to 
the latest strata of the narrative. ‘There is no historical 
probability that David had thoughts of building a 
temple. Had it been otherwise, it is not easy to see 
what should have prevented him from carrying out the 
idea. But the conditions under which such a purpose 
might be formed were absent. When David was 
building his palace he had no need for a splendid 
sanctuary also in his citadel. The ark, of course, he 
wanted to have there; but the genuine old Israelite 
idea was that in view of its origin and significance the 
appropriate lodging for the ark was in a tent. This 
comes out quite clearly still in the words of Nathan 
when herasks (25 75 /.; cp r Chil 76) = 

Has Yahwé ever spoken a word to any of the judges of Israel 

saying, Why have ye not built me a honse of cedar? 


I have not dwelt in an house since the day that I brought up 
the children of Israel out of Egypt, even to this day. 


Such was the normal order of things. It is easy to 
understand, however, how after the temple of Jerusalem 
had acquired its importance, the people of a later time 
found it difficult to understand wherefore the pious 
David had not built the temple. The cause cannot 
have lain, for him, in religious indifference; and it 
was necessary to find another explanation. Hence the 
whole theory now before us. 

In Solomon's case again we need not seck too 
exclusively for purely religious motives. It was by 
no means his intention, as tradition 
represents it to have been, to provide 
the Israelites with one solitary sanctuary, 
legitimate and central, and so to bring to an end the 
worship of the high places, and such-like practices, 
His motives were more politica! than religious. Не 
was a splendour-loving prince to whom the old palace 
of David no longer seemed good enough, and who 
wished to have a new and magnificent residence similar 
to those of neighbouring sovereigns. In his complex 
of new buildings a fine house of cedar for the venerable 
and sacred ark was also included, since a simple tent 
seemed no longer to suffice for a royal sanctuary. It 
was a citadel-sanetuary for himself, not a temple for 
Israel that he built. 

Only thus can we understand the mistrust and even 
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antipathy with which large masses of the people 
regarded the work of Solomon. ‘The citizens of the 
northern kingdom still adhered to the ancient sanctu- 
aries and went on making pilgrimages to Beersheba and 
Gilgal, to Dan and Bethel, the places where their 
fathers of old had paid their devotions. In the 
southern kingdom, too, the ‘innovation’ was far from 
finding unanimous approval Ultimately, indeed (in 
Deuteronomv), the prophets came {о recognise the 
temple as the lesser evil when compared with the 
worship of the high places. Yet, at the bottom of 
their hearts they put it on a level with the other 
sanctuaries of Samaria or Shiloh (Ter. 7 32 Mic. 15). In 
faet, in religious circles the luxury of the temple of 
Solomon came under very severe censure as out of 
keeping with the true Israelite character (ep the law 
concerning the altar in the Book of the Covenant). То 
lift a tool upon an altar stone is to pollute it; so also 
to go upto it by steps is a desecration (Ex. 2024 /. ). 
A more pointed condemnation of the altar of Solomon, 
whieh was raised high after the fashion of heathen 
altars and covered with brass, can hardly be conceived 
(cp 2 K. I6 ro ff). ` 

On the site of Solomon's temple ep PALACE, 

JERUSALEM, $ 19. We may regard it as settled that 
А it stood on the eastern hill. The archi- 
b. Site of : : И 

the temple teetural history of the place shows that a 
S BRIT: sanctuary always stood there, within the 
limits of the present Ilaram. The temple of Jupiter 
built there by Hadrian stood, as we have reason to 
believe, upon the site of the temple of Herod, which in 
its turn was only a reconstruction of the second (post- 
exilic) temple, and this again, of course, can only have 
been raised on the site of that of Solomon. It is only 
as regards the particular spot within the Haram area 
that any dispute is at all possible. For example, 
Fergusson, Ттарр, Lewin, W. R. Smith and others, 
have placed it in the south-western angle of the modern 
Haram. ‘This is, however, in view of the lie of the 
ground, quite impossible. 'The south-western angle 
of the Haram, when strictly considered, lies not upon 
the castern but upon the edge of the western hill. The 
temple, in that case, must be held to have stood on the 
steep slope of the hill towards the Tyropwon valley, 
entirely on artificial substructions. In fact, the southern 
half of the place cannot be thought of in this connection 
at all, for the site did not receive its great extension 

south wards until the time of Herod (see below, $ 30). 

W. R. Smith (EB09!, s.v. * Temple") also starts from the 
assumption that the whole Herodian temple-complex lay in 
the SW. of the present Haram. Now it 15 indisputable that 
the S. wall and the southern portion of the western wall of the 
llaram are precisely those parts of the wall the external 
features of which betray a Herodian origin. Smith's contention, 
further, that the dimensions of the Herodian temple as given by 
Josephus, entirely exclude the sacred rock from the temple 
limits can hardly be maintained, as will presently be shown. 
Moreover, apart from any other consideration, his argument 
fails in view of the lie of the ground, as can very well be seen 
from his own map: between the SW. corner and the NW. 
corner of his temple area there is a difference of level of 50 ft.; 
between the SW. and NE. corner of his temple court, a similar 
difference of go ft. In other words: his temple stands entirely 
on the steep south-western slope of the hiil, and numerous sub- 
structions would have been necessary in ordcr to secure even 
the small area that was necessary ; no less improbable is it that 
the temple should bave stood on a level so considerahly below 
the summit of the hill with the sacred rock where there was a 
fine level plateau. 

On the other hand, considerations suggested by the 
history of religion speak very strongly in favour of the 
site of the present dome of the rock. In the East, from 
the remotest antiquity down even to the present day, 
sacred sites have always maintained themselves with 
unyielding tenacity through all religious changes. Thus 
there is a high degree of probability that what is to-day 
regarded as the centre of the whole, the sacred rock in 
the mosque of 'Omor, the second holiest site in all 
Islam, should from the first have been a particularly 
sacred point. The rock is doubtless to be regarded 
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as the scene of the angelic appearance in 2 S. 24, which 
marked the place as a site of a sanctuary of Yahwe (cp 
Judg. 611 1819). The statement of the Chronicler that 
solomon built his temple here at the threshing-{loor of 
Ornan, has every probability in its favour. That the 
sanctity of the place goes back to a still earlier time 
is not unlikely. 

In this case there arises only the question as to the place 
more precisely where the temple stood with reference to this 
sacred rock. Several scholars (Rosen, Schick, and others) 
have supposed that the rock was in the Holy of Holies and 
that the ark stood upon ir This is also an old Christian 
and Mohammedan tradition ; that such a tradition was current 
among the Jews in NT times is evident from the Talmudic 
lezend that in the Holy of Holies the place of the lost 
ark was taken by a stone called the ‘foundation stone’ Gay 
mne, Бот? 52) Further, this stone was identified with 
Jacoh's stone at Bethel (cp Rashi on Gen. 25 and Breithaupt’s 
notes). Both Molammedans and Christians transferred these 
legends to the Sahra, which the former accordingly venerated 
as ‘a gate of heaven’ (Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih, '7z4, 3369). Moham- 
medan sources enable us to trace back this identification to the 
Moslem Jew Wahb ibn Monabbih, who enriched Islam with so 
many Jewish fables and died a century after Jerusalem was 
taken by the Arabs (Tabari 1571 7; lbn al-lakih 97 Л). 
Eutychius, on the other band, who is the first Christian writer 
10 apply the Jewish legend to the Moslem Sahra, avers that the 
tradition was communicated to 'Omar by the Christian patriarch 
Sophronius on the taking of Jerusalem, and guided the caliph 
in the choice of a site for his mosque. This identification, how- 
ever, is impossible, were it only by reason of the dimensions 
of the rock which is about 59 ft. [17.7 metres] long, 511 ft. [15. 
metres] broad, with a height above ground of 4 ft. т} in. to 5 
ft. [1.25-2 metres]. The Holy of Holies, which was a cube of 
20 cubits)? was too small to contain it.2 In other respects also 
the suggestion is attended with great difficulties on account 
of the conditions of space; the altar of burnt-offering 
would have to be moved considerably to the E. of the rock, 
thus leaving very little room for the court which was to accom- 
modate the worshippers— unless great substructions on the E. be 
assumed, which is inadmissible (see PALACE, $ 4). 

In а word, there is everything in favour of, and 
nothing against, the theory that this rock was the site 
of Solomon's altar of burnt-offering (818). This would 
fit in with the view that it was here the angel stood at 
the theophany. Further, on the rock there has been 
discovered a channel which may perhaps have served 
to carry off the blood (cp also Ebers and Guthe, 
Palästina, 166). This channel was connected with a 
hollow under the stone. Further examination has not 
been hitherto permitted ; but it is extremely probable 
that this hollow is really a cistern connected with the 
general system of conduits (cp Сохосттѕ, § 3). If in 
accordance with what has been said we may regard 
this rock as being the site of Solomon's altar of burnt- 
offering, then tlie temple, properly so called, lay to the 
westward of this, and its site is determined with tolerable 
accuracy. 

On the text of the description of Solomon's temple, 
cp what is said elsewhere with reference to the descrip- 

,. tion of his PALACE, $ 2. In the present 

9. The main case, also, after the many later additions 

buildings. à н а 

have been separated out, we arrive at no 

clear account. Much that would be of importance is 
wanting ; perhaps its disappearance is in some measure 
due to the frequent redactions. How manifold these 
were can be seen in the Commentaries (e.g., Benzinger, 
Könige, 16 f.) For a reconstruction of the buildings 
some help can be obtained from the description of 
Ezekiel's temple (40 7). True, his temple is primarily 
a work of the imagination; bnt, on the other hand, 
his description, broadly speaking, agrees with 1 К. 6. 
That, as a former priest, he was familiar with the first 
temple may be taken for granted ; there is also an 4 
riori probability that in his description he would follow 
the lines of the old temple. Such changes as he does 
introduce are on the one hand oceasioned by his desire 
for a scrupulous symmetry in the plan of his temple, 
and partly by his determination to remove the dwelling 


1 [It is assumed throughout this article that the longer cubit 
of 20.67 in. is meant; see WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, $ 1.] 

2 The threshing-floor of Ornan cannot have been on the rock, 
which has an irregular, not level, surface. 
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of the prince from the temple hill. "The features that 
may be traced to the working of his free fantasy are in 
particular the specifications regarding the eourts and 
the buildings contained in them. In matters where 
these points do not come into question we shall for the 
most part be safe in transferring his data without hesita- 
tion to the earlier temple. 

The temple-complex fell into two divisions—the main 
building, the ‘house of God’ properly so called, and 
the subsidiary buildings by whieh it was surrounded. 


SCALE OF FEET 
бо 0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 


Fic. 1.—Ground-plan of the Temple. 


The main building was a rectangular structure бо eubits 
in length, 20 cubits in breadth, and зо enbits in height, 
corresponding, on the basis of the qubit of 20.7 inches, 
in round numbers to 104, 35, and 52 feet respeetively. 
It lay E. and W., with entrance from the | The 
measurements given above are, as appears from the 
deseription of the d?2;r (x K. 616a, cp v. го), and as is 
confirmed by Ezekiel's aceount, the internal dimensions. 


On this assumption, indeed, we must suppose that either the 
total length (6o cubits) or one or other of the detailed figures 
for the Holy Place and the Holy of Holies is incorrectly given, 
as the dividing wall between the two must of course have taken 
up some space. The thickness of the walls is given by Ezekiel 
(4115) as 6 cubits, a measure that may also be taken as apply- 
ing to the old walls. At all events the walls, to begin with, 


were of considerable thickness as appears from the circumstance 
that for the second and third stories successively they were 
made thinner by rebatements of half a cubit, or it may be of a 
whole cubit (but see below, 8 тт). 


Before the Ae£a (5335); the Holy Place, eastward, 
Its length was the same as the breadth 


stood a porch, 
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Fic. 2.—Section of the Temple. 


of the house (20 cubits) and it was 10 cubits in depth ; 
but its height is nowhere given either in Kings or in 
Ezekiel. The parallel place in Chronicles (2 Ch. 34) 
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mentions 120 eubits, whieh is a sheer impossibility. The 
text is hopelessly corrupt; the 20 cubits of 65^, Pesh., and 
Arab. are ineorrect as appears from the data as to the 
height of the pillars (see below, $ 12) ; these can hardly 
have been taller than the poreh. Our most natural course 
will be to suppose for the porch a height equal to that 
of the temple itself, viz. 30 cubits. Perrot and Chipiez, 
and others with them, have sought to justify the 120 
eubits in Chronicles by suggesting that the porch was 
similar to the pylons of the Egyptian temples; but 

neither the word ‘wim (pow) nor 


yet the other measurements would 
be appropriate to a gateway of 
this sort. In Ezekieľs temple 
one ascended to the porch by ten 
steps. This, we may take it, will 
have been in agreement with the 
actual faets. 

The internal space was divided, 
as already said, into two apart- 
ments, the larger 
in front and the 
smaller behind. 
The wall which separated them 
has, in Ezekiel's temple, a thiek- 
ness of two cubits. From the 
deseription of the door it is elear 
that in Solomon’s temple also 
the partition consisted of a solid 
wall, not of а curtain Ше Гу 
The door was made of olive wood 
and was pentagonal—z.e., the 
lintel was not horizontal but formed an angle as Thenius 
rightly explains, 1 К. 631 (ep St. Z477IV 3148)? In 
Ezekiel’s temple a breadth of 6 cubits is given to this 
door (Ezek. 412); whether this figure is applicable to 
Solomon's temple also we have no materials for de- 
termining. All that we learn further about it from our 
present texts is that it was a folding door, was decorated 
with carvings of cherubim, palm trees, and open flowers, 
and overlaid with gold. This notice, however (1 K. 632), 
does not belong to the old architectural description. lf 
the walls of the #ёАа/ and of the 2027 were unprovided 
with carvings, we can hardly suppose that the doors were 
otherwise treated ; and as for the overlaying, we learn 
from 2 K. 1816 that it was Hezekiah who first overlaid 
the temple doors with gold. 


The inner apartment (dé2;r) was lower than the 
main building-—being only 20 cubits in height. It thus 
formed a perfect cube, 20 eubits in the side. As we 
can hardly pieture to ourselves the Holy of Holies as 
being merely a sort of low annex to the temple, 
we must suppose that above it there was an upper 
chamber of 10 cubits in height, and that thus the 
temple roof had a uniform height of 30 cubits 
from the ground. From 1 K. 8:2 f. (see Benz. ad 
foc.) we may venture to infer that the inner room 
was perfectly dark. This adytum, called tater the 
Holy of Holies, was the most essential part of the 
temple. It was the dwelling-place proper of the 


7. Internal 
arrangements. 


90 100 


1 According to 2 Ch.814 there was a curtain before 
the entrance to the dir. This would not be improbable 
in itself; but there is no mention of it in the old description 
of thetemple in Kings. Thenius, Riehm, and others indeed 
have found a curtain in 1 K. 021: ‘he drew [the curtain] 
across with chains of gold,’ etc.; but if these words belong 
to the original text they must relate to the altar; cp Benz. 
ad doc. 

2 The other interpretation (Ges., Bahr, Keil, and others) 
explains the nsien of rK. 031 as meaning that the area 
of the door wasa fifth of the entire superficial area of the 
wall So also Klostermann with emendation: the lintel 
was a fifth—i.e., of the transverse wall, which is equivalent 
to saying that the breadth of the doorway was a fifth of 
that of the house,—in other words 4 cubits. Both explanations 


are very forced. meien stands in contrast with myI, ‘square,’ 
inr KK. 623 75. 
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deity, whose presence here was represented by the sacred 
ark. 

The walls of the ёб?» were panelled with cedar; the floor 
was of cypress wood. According to the present text the walls 
were also overlaid with gold (1 K.620); this, however, is а 
later addition to the text (see below). 


The anterior apartment, (ће 2242/2, afterwards known 
as the Holy Place, was, as already mentioned, 40 cubits 
long, 20 broad, and зо high. It also 

Èx a Holy was floored with cypress and panelled with 
69 cedar, so that of the mason work nothing 

was visible. Here again the statements as to the walls 
having been overlaid with gold (1 K.62:22 a зо) are 
quite late additions to the text (see below, $ 9). This 
apartment also was not particularly well lighted. Since 
the building that surrounded the house was r5 cubits in 
height and the 427r had probably no window at all, we 
must suppose that such windows as the apartment had 
were situated above the 20 cubit level of the 22077. We 
must further take into account the thickness of the walls 
which was such that even if the windows were made so 
as to widen inwards after the manner of embrasures (cp 
т K. 64 RV™8-), they could not have admitted much 
light. Add to this that they were provided with wooden 
lattices like the windows of dwelling-houses generally ; 
so at least we are to interpret the expression 'd/zseim 
(m'z5w; ср Benz on T K.64) We learn further that 


the windows were casement windows—furnished, that is 
to say, with wooden frames and not mere openings in 
the stone wall, a refinement which was unknown in 
ordinary dwelling-houses. Also the doorway leading to 
the anterior room was provided with posts of olive- wood, 
and, in contrast to that leading to the Holy of Hollies 
(see above), was rectangular in shape. The door was 
of cypress and either half consisted of two folding leaves 
which were so connected in some way with each other, 
by means of double hinges or charnières, that in enter- 
ing one did not requre to open the whole door, but only 
the two inner leaves.! The width of the doorway is not 
stated ; in Ezekiel's temple it was ro cubits (Ezek. 412). 
Here also are repeated the statements as to overlaying 
with gold (1 l.635) Моге particularly it is here 
stated that the covering of gold was fitted exactly on to 
the engraved design (npnem y P). Thus the decora- 
tive work in question did not consist of figures carved 
in relief (Reliefschnitzereien), but of figures outlined on 
the flat (Konturenzeichnungen). 

Stade (ZA T7 1V 3149 f.) has shown that the various 
statements as to the overlaying of the walls of the debir 
(т K.620), of the walls of the Aé£d7 
(vv. 21 22a 30), of the doors (vv. 3235), 
of the cherubim (v. 28), and of the altar 
in the ЛёА4/ (v. 225) with gold are all 
very late additions to the text. From the point of view 
of literary criticism they can be shown to be such by the 
circumstance that they come in at the wrong place and 
moreover that, in part at least, they are absent from (5. 
Besides, their incorrectness in point of fact appears from 


certain other data of the OT. 

On the occasions when the temple is despoiled, the foreign 
foes and King Ahaz when in financial straits take everything of 
value, but the covering of gold is not mentioned, though this 
certainly would not have been left untouched had it existed 
(1 K14252 K.1414 1617). On the other hand we are told of 
Hezekiah that he overlaid the doors and doorposts of the 2247; 
but it was not with gold (2 К. 18 16). Moreover, strictly speaking 
a covering of gold must be regarded as incompatible with the 
carving on the walls. The whole is taken from the description 
of the Tabernacle with its wealth of gold and transferred to the 
temple of the wealthy king, which, it was thought, was certainly 
not less costly (see Benz. on 1 K. 6 20). 


That the temple walls were adorned with carvings is 
more credible. In Ezekiel's temple (1127 f.) we read 
that the whole wall was in like manner decorated with 
carved cherubim and palms, a palm between two 


9. Ornamenta- 
tion and 
decoration. 


! Ewald, Keil, and others think of the doors as horizontally 
divided each into an upper and a lower half, of which only the 
lower had to be opened on entering. Against this cp Thenius 
on: K. 634. 
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cherubs. Here, however, great suspicion cannot but 
be aroused by the fact that the relative notice (т K. 618) 
is wanting in @, that the verse disturbs the connection in 
the miost violent way, and that with its statement that 
* all was of cedar' it is inconsistent with what has been 
said in 1 K. 6:5. Nevertheless, there is nothing im- 
probable in the supposition that the temple walls were 
at a later date decorated with carvings (as we are led to 
infer from Ezekiel). Elsewhere, also, we read of later 
adornments of the temple (2 K.128 / 29 1610 ff. 
23411). Thus we may safely regard the carvings as 
having been the work of a later king. 

We are not told anything as to the construction of 
the roof of the building. Many scholars, such as Lund 
10. Roof (see Die alt.-jiid. Heiligthümer), Hirt (see 

Е * Der Tempel Salomos), Schnaase (Gesch. d. 
bildenden Kiinste, 1; 1843), take it to have been gabled; 
but according to 2 K. 2312 2 Ch. 39 this cannot have 
been the case ; the roof was flat. It is highly probable 
that, as in the case of the house of the forest of Lebanon 
(see PALACE), it was made of beams and planks of 
cedar. Upon this we may suppose to have been laid, 
for protection against the weather, a coating of clay, 
according to ancient custom, or perhaps even slabs of 
stone. The usual railing or battlement ran round it 
(cp Dt. 228). We must assume some sort of subsidiary 
arrangement for the support of the beams, since cedar 
beams of the length specified must have bent if un- 
propped. The text says nothing of this; but in the case 
of the house of the forest of Lebanon, where the span 
was much less (only 123 cubits, about 211 ft.), we hear 
of struts (lit. shoulder-pieces 1 K.72/. (5, see Benz. 
ad loc. and PALACE, $ s, with illust. ) on the pillars which 
served as supports for the beams of the roof. We must 
think of similar supports projecting from the walls in the 
case of the temple building. 

The main building was surrounded on three sides 
(N., W., and S.) by a side building, or ydsad' (is 

В AV ‘chamber,’ RV 'story ') in three stories 

11. Side- containing ‘side chambers,’ sed £A (nighs 
buildings. AV 'chambers'; cp Ezek.415 f) The 
under story was s cubits broad, the middle one 6 cubits, 
and the upper 7. The increasing width seenis to 
have been obtained by narrowing the temple wall, which 
diminished in thickness by successive steps or rebate- 
ments on the outside (т K. 66 RV). Thus the cedar 
beams which formed the floors (and the roofs) of the 
side chambers were not built into the temple wall but 
rested upon the rebatement (cp fig. 2). 

Stade has conjectured—what is not at all improbable—that 
this was also the case with the exterior wall of the side-building. 
In that case the differential breadth of 1 cubit falls to be divided 
between the two walls; the thickness of the temple wall there- 
fore diminished with each story by only half a cubit, which is 
much the more probable view. Оп this hasis we shall have to 
suppose that the temple wall at the base of the middle story was 
still 54 cubits thick, at the hase of the upper story 5 cubits, and 
above the upper story 4 cubits thick (see fig. 2). The thickness 
of the external walls of this subsidiary building is not given in 
i К. Ezekiel gives it as 5 cubits, and this will doubtless have 
been the old measurement (Ezek. 41 9). 

The height of each story from floor to ceiling was 5 
cubits (x K.61o), and thus the height of the whole 
structure over 15 cubits (3 x s cubits, plus the thickness 
of floors and roof). The number of the side chambers 
is not stated in Kings, but in Ezekiel it is given as 30 
(or 33) for each story (cp Cornill and Bertholet on 
Ezek. 416). Thus they were very small; but this need 
not cause us any difficulty, as they were not used as 
living-rooms but only for storage of temple furniture 
and the like. We are left entirely without information 
as to the windows of the side building. On the other 
hand, with regard to the only door we learn that it was 
on the S. side (x K. 68). The passage from one story 
to another was by means of steps, or more probably 
ladders, through openings in the roof (1 K. 68).! That 


1 Lilim, Dhab» is usually rendered as meaning a winding 
For this rendering reliance is chiefly placed on © 
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the several chambers of a story communicated with each 
other by means of doors may be taken for granted, 
In front of the porch of the temple stood at the 
entrance two bronze pillars cast by Huram-Abi, a 
: Tyrian artificer (see HIRAM 2) ; for 
in boo ua further details m below, also d. IN 
АМО Boaz. We are told that Jakin 
was the one on the right —/.e. S. —Bo'az that to the left 
or N.; but what the names mean we do not know. 
'Their precise position is a much disputed point. Many 
scholars, including Nowack (274 233 /.), hold that they 
were engaged in the portal of the porch itself and that 
the lintel rested upon them. For this view rcliance is 
placed mainly on Ezek. 40 49, where two columns to 
right and left of the entrance are mentioned over and 
above the pillars of the porch. ‘This evidence, however, 
is not conclusive, "To begin with, the very circumstance 
that Ezekicl does not give the columns the names 
handed down by tradition is in itself noticeable. It is 
very questionable, too, whether Ezekiel has these 
columns in his mind at all, and whether he has not 
rather dropped them altogether as he has done in the 
case of the brazen sea and the lavers. In © (1 K. 7 45) 
is preserved the information that there were yet other 
pillars in the temple ; these cannot well have stood any- 
where else than in the porch where those of Ezekiel also 
are found ; or, if we are to identify the latter with Jachin 
and Doaz, it still remains very possible that he deliber- 
ately not only suppresses their names but also assigns to 
them a quite different place which deprives them of all 
special significance. Some special significance they 
must certainly have had originally; the mere fact of 
their having special names would be enough to prove 
this: there would be no point in it if they were 
architectural ornaments merely. Nor is it possible to 
assign to them a structural value as supporting the 
roof, for it is certain that they did not stand in the 
inside. There is to be con- 
sidered also the further cir- 
cumstance that there were 
quite analogous pillars in 
other Semitic temples as 
well. In temples of Baal 
they are quite usual; the 
sanctuary of Melkarth at 
'Tvre for example had two 
costly pilars in which 
Melkarth was worshipped 
(Herod. 244). The an- 
nexed figure, representing 
the temple at Paphos on a 
coin, exhibits the two 
pilars standing wholly de- 
tached to the right and left of the entrance. In 
front of the temple at Ileirapolis, also, were similar 
pillars (WRS, Аел ет.) 208, 488) Since the 
temple of Solomon was assuredly affected by Syro- 
phoenician influences it is natural to conjecture that 
in it Jachin and Boaz had a significance analogous 
to that of the other pillars just alluded to; namely, 
that they were symbols of the deity. In that case 
their origin will have to be sought in the ancient 
massébéth which used to be customary objects in all 
Semitic sanctuaries, including those of ancient Israel 
(see MASSEBAIL; also Benz. HA 379 f. ; WRS, Ag. 
Sem. C) 191, n. 1). 


Fic. 3.—Coin representing 
temple at Paphos. 


(¿àith avaBaors) This, however, is not a translation of pb 
but proceeds upon another reading (Benz. ad Zoc.). In buildings 
of the ancient E. no trace of winding staircases has anywhere 
been found, and it is therefore very improbable that they are 
mentioned here. Levy (VHH B) points out that the openings 
in the roofs of the Holy of Holies by which the workmen were 
let down (see below, $ 33) are called pod (cp Aliddoth, 45). 
Thus, as Stade has rendered probahle, we shall most likely have 
to think of openings provided with trap-doors and reached by 
ladders or trap-stairs. 
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This is not equivalent to saying that as late as Solomon's time 
these pillars were still regarded as symbols of Yahwé ; we can 
equally well suppose that they were set up in accordance with 
an ancient custom no longer understood, or simply in imitation 
of Pheenician models. If the view just taken he correct, it 
becomes easy to understand why Ezekiel should have ignored 
them, or have sought to disguise their original meaning by 
reducing them to mere supports of the roof. And if so it also 
becomes highly probable that the Chronicler is right in assigning 


them a position in front of the temple Ihi: 509). It would 
not be easy to guess how he could have come to place them so 


unless he had some old source to go upon, for the meaning of 
the pillars offered above was certainly unknown to him 
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Fic. 4.— Glass bowl with representation of Temple. 


The view that they occupied detached positions in 
front of the temple is confirmed by the interesting repre- 
sentation of the Jewish temple found upon a glass bowl 
of the third or fourth century A.D. which shows two 
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Fic. 5— Brazen pillars. 


quite detached pillars near the entrance. The detailed 
description of the pillars has been preserved in a three- 
fold form (1 K. 715-22 41/. 2 Ch.815-17 Jer. 52 21-23 
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2 K.2517), in accordance with which Thenius was able 
{о restore the text of the account with considerable 
accuracy. lach of the pillars was 18 cubits (about зо ft. ) 


in height, and 12 cubits (© wrongly 14 cubits) in cireum- | 


'They were hollow, the brass being 4 finger- 
breadths in thickness. Each was surmounted by а 
molten chapiter, or capital, 5 eubits in height. The 
capitals were covered with bronze net-work which was 
surrounded by two rows of pomegranates. The one 
questionable datum is that of 1 K. 719 where the mean- 
ing can be either that the capitals were curved outwards 
at the top after the fashion of lilies (as is also said, for 
example, of the brazen sea), or that above the capitals 
there were lily-shaped additions (cp Benz. on т K.7 zs). 
The temple was surrounded by a court, called the 
‘inner’ court, as distinguished from the great court 
13. Сош% enclosing the шше citadel. ш> їппег 
court was surrounded by a wall of 

and gates. . ; 
three courses of hewn stone surmounted 
by a course of cedar beams (т K.636) As to the 
dimensions of the court, its entranees, or any other 
architectural details the description in 1 K. says nothing. 
The measurements in Ezekiel (тоо x тоо cubits) are 
not to be transferred to the old temple, since with 
that prophet the court had quite a different function. 
Ile makes it accessible to the priests alone; whence 
the Chronicler actually describes it simply as the ‘Court 
of the Priests’ (arian asn; 2 Ch. 49). In ancient times 
and down to Ezekiel's day everyone had free access to 
it; it was a place of publie assembly as we can see 
from such passages as Jer. 351 f£. 3610 2 K. 1212. For 
the position it occupied in the complex of buildings, sce 
PALACE, $3. In Jer. 3610 it is quite rightly designated 
as the 'upper forecourt' as it was higher up than the 
great palace court. By the ‘new gate’ one went down 
from it to the king's house (Jer.20:o0 3610). This 
designation *new gate' tells us that it must have been 
restored by some later king; for of course there can be no 
question of an entirely new gate, such as had never stood 
there before; there must always have been some way 
by which the king could pass northwards from his palace 
to the sanctuary. The same will hold good also of the 
‘upper’ gate which according to 2 K.15535 was built 
by Jotham ; here also we have to do merely with a 
restoration of an ancient gate. We may with consider- 
able confidence seek for this gate on the upper, that 
is on the northern, side of the court, and thus 
identify it with Ezekiel’s ' north gate’ (83 92) and with 
Jeremiah’s ‘upper gate of Benjamin’ (202), since the 
road to Benjamin lay northward. If this N. gate is 
called the gate of the altar in Ezek. 815 we shall best 
explain the designation as referring to the fact that it 
was the peoples usual way of access to the altar. 
Other expositors (such as Graf) think of 2 K. 1614 
where we are told that Ahaz set up the old altar on the 
N. side of the forecourt. This N. gate appears also in 
Ezekiel's temple as the chief entrance (469 4038 /:). 
Whether Solomon's temple had a third gate—to the E. 
—is not certain; but it is probable.  Ezekiel's temple 
has one such gate which is opened only on Sabbath and 
feast days and reserved for the prince (Ezek. 46 2). 
But in the old temple, where the royal palace stood 
immediately to the S. of the court, the king of course 
approached the sanctuary direct from his house. If, 
accordingly, the Chronicler (1 Ch. 918} speaks of a 
' king's gate,’ there are only two possibilities ; either he 
means the S. gate and is to this extent aware of what 
the ancient eonditions were, or he means the E. gate, 
in which case he is simply transferring without criticism 
to the older period the circumstances which existed in 
his own time. On the other hand, in Jer. 3814 we read 
of a third entrance, and sueh a third gate can best be 
looked for on the E. side. ‘Phe mention also of three 
‘keepers of the threshold' (2 К. 2518 Jer. 5224) points 
to the existence of three gates. We further learn of 
the temple court that it was already paved in the pre- 
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exilic time (2 K. 1617). So also that in the same period 
there were ‘chambers’ in it. Jer. 354 mentions a 
‘chamber of the princes’ (/7Skath has-sárim, pawa тд”) 
which was above a ' chamber of Maaseiah, the keeper 
of the threshold,’ and adjoined that of the ‘sons of 
Hanan.’ According to Jer. 8610 Baruch read the book 
of the words of Jeremiah in the chamber of Gemariah, 
which was situated at the entry of the New Gate. Here 
we are doubtless to understand partly chambers which 
Served as lodging for various officials, partly store- 
rooms for temple equipments. In the temple of 
Ezekiel a series of cells are provided for the priests on 
the N. and S. side of the court (Ezek. 4044 fF. 42177). 
The saered object par excellence in this royal seat of 
worship was the ark of Yahweé (see ARK) which had its 
Tr place in the Adytum (+27 d2í7), the 
dark inner chamber, and in the 
ancient view represented the presence 
of the deity. It is remarkable to find in the temple of 
Solomon this special significance of the ark weakened 
by the addition to it of two cherubim. These stand 10 
cubits high, their wings each measure 5 cubits ; the wings 
stretching inwards touch one another in the middle of 
the house, those stretching outwards touch respectively 
the N. and S. walls of the dééir. Their faces are 
turned towards the Е. Beneath the wings that touched 
one another wastheark. On the form, origin, and mean- 
ing of these figures sce CHERUB (cp also Benz. or 1 К. 
630). What is of special interest to note here is that 
the cherubs are the bearers of Yahwé, the signs and 
witnesses of his presence (Ezek.18:0:19/.); it is on 
this account that we read of Yahwe as throned above 
the cherubim (Ps. 15 1о [11]), and the name Yahwe, the 
Lord of hosts, now receives the addition ‘who sitteth 
upon the cherubim’ (1 5.44 2 5.62). In accordance 
with this the ddir is regarded as an extension of the 
ark just as the A'a'éa at Mecca is an extension of the 
sacred stone (see above, § 1 end, n.). 
Another quite peculiar symbol of deity which had 
not its like at the other sanetuaries was the brazen 
serpent, NehuStan. It stood in the 
dee mewan temple—whether in the Holy of Holies 


14. Equipmen 
the ark. 


т А : 

serpent or in the outer ehamber we are not 
told. Down to Hezekiah's reformation incense was 
offered to it. On its origin and mcaning, ср 


NEHUSHTAN. The absence from the accounts of the 
temple which have reached us of any reference to 
this, which a later age had learned to regard as an 
idolatrous object, is easily intelligible ; and, besides, it is 
not to be assumed off-hand that this serpent had its 
place in the temple from the first. 

In the outer chamber of the Aé/d/ stood, in front of 
the entrance to the de?ír, the table of shewbread (т K. 

620) This was an altar of cedar wood 
"s cs a un is not further described in the 
ВДЕ Теа осоп of the temple in 1 K., but 
Ezekiels description of the corresponding object will 
doubtless apply here. 

According to this, it was 2 cubits in length and 
breadth and 3 in height ; doubtless, therefore, there were 
steps up to it. Further, it had, as was usual with 
altars, ' horns'—4.e., corner-pieces resembling horns 
(Ezek. 41 21). According to 1 K. 62o f. it was overlaid 
with gold; but to this statement will apply what has 
already been said of the eorresponding statements 
elsewhere (§ 9); it is a later addition. The table 
of Ezekiel is plain cedar. The use of the table is for 
offering the so-called shewbread (see SACRIFICE, $8 14. 
344). In order to be able to make out from Solomon's 
temple the existence of an altar of incense not otherwise 
mentioned, Keil and others will have it that this is the 
altar in question. А table of cedar, however, even if 
thinly plated with gold, would be useless for the 
purpose of burning incense. Moreover, the offering 
of shewbread indeed is attested from an early date (cp 
1 S. 21), but there is no evidence of any regular offering 
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of incense such as would have demanded a special 
altar. In x K.748 an altar of incense is mentioned 
along with the table for the shewbread ; but both this 
verse and that immediately following it are later 
additions to the account of the temple (see Benz. ad 
Joc.) |n ch. 6 there is nothing of any such altar, which 
indeed makes its appearance only in later strata of P. 

Similarly, it is only in a late appendix (т K. 749) 

that the golden candlesticks said to have been made by 
Solomon are mentioned. When this 
17. The MN oe 

Е said it is not of course meant that 
сап there were no candlesticks at all in 
the temple. It is an ancient custom to keep a light or 
lamp constantly burning in dwellings ; if at the present 
day in conversing with fellahin or bedouin of Palestine 
cue says ‘ He sleeps in the dark,’ what is meant is that 
he is so poor that he cannot buy himself a drop of oil. 
The Hebrew expression that speaks of a man's lamp 
as having gone out, meaning that he and his family 
have disappeared, is analogous (cp Јег. 2510); see 
LAMP. This custom makes it probable that a light 
was also burnt in the sanctuary, the dwelling-place of 
Yahwe ; according to 1 S. 33 this was the case during 
the night at all events. From what has been said above 
(87/.) as to the lighting of the 4ēkāZ it will also be 
apparent that the use of artificial light in the temple 
cannot have been out of place; we shall not err 
therefore if we suppose that Solomon caused lampstands 
to be made by Huram-Abi—of bronze, however, not 
of gold. The number 10, too, can hardly be right ; 
as the tabernacle had only one eandlestick it would 
probably be nearer the truth to assume but one for 
the temple also. "That there is no mention of the 
candlesticks in 2 K. 25 14 f. may be due to accident 
merely (cp Jer. 5219, which verse, however, is regarded 
by Stade, in view of Ex. 25 20, as an interpolation ; see 

ZATIV З [1883] 173 7). Cp CANDLEsTICK. 

In 2 Ch. 48 mention is also made of ten tables, five on the 
S. and five on the N. side of the sanctuary. ‘These are often 
explained (as for example by Keil) as having been intended for 
the shewbread, but certainly not correctly (see above, cp 2 Ch. 
1311 2913); they are rather to be placed in the same category 
as the ten candlesticks (see Bertheau on 2 Ch. 4 19). 

To the temple service also pertained of course a variety of 
minor furnishings, such as knives, forks, dishes, and the like. 
In т K.748 fF these are introduced by a later hand and 
represented as having been of gold. In the original description 
they were either passed over without mention, or they have 
been removed from it to make room for this later notice. 

In the forecourt, due E. from the temple entrance, 
stood the great altar of burnt offering. In our present 

text. this is left wholly undescribed. 
18. The bronze But that a description of it once stood 
in this place, and that Solomon caused 
an altar of bronze to be made by the same Tyrian 
artificer who cast the other pieces, are facts attested by 
1 К.364, єр 2 K.1610 Æ A later redactor stumbled 
at this, for in his view there already existed in connec- 
tion with the tabernacle an altar which was now trans- 
ferred to the temple. Here also we may, generally 
speaking, suppose Phoenician influences to have bcen 
at work. The mere fact that the altar was of bronze 
shows this, for in old Israelite practice altars were made 
of earth or unhewn stone: cp the law of the altar as 
laid down in Ex. 2024 f£ In 2 Ch. 4r some additional 
data are given as to the size of this altar; it is repre- 
sented as having been ro cubits in height and 2oin length 
and breadth. These are the measurements of Ezekiel’s 
altar, and may safely be presumed to have been taken 
from the ancient altar, which in other respects also must 
have been the prototype of that of Ezekiel. The 
dimensions given (20 x 20 cubits) will therefore apply 
to the area of the base, from which the altar rose in 
three successive stages each diminishing by 2 cubits ; 
the lowest was 2 cubits and each of the other two was 
4 in height. The actual hearth was 12 cubits square, 
and it was reached by means of steps. Ср further 
ALTAR. 


altar. 
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To the service of the altar belonged a variety of utensils 
which were also cast by Huram-Abi. See Benzinger on 1 К. 
740 45; ALTAR, $ 9. 


Between the altar and the porch, to the SE. of the 
temple building, stood the great brazen sea (т К. 
19. The brazen D as ү probable: 21 and 
Ba за Дует. ү" сапсе of which see SEA (BRAZEN), 

о this brazen sea belong the ten 
wagons (AV bases, nisin, mébónotA) with lavers, which 


were arranged, five on the S. side and five on the N., 
of the temple (т K. 7 27-39). 

The text of the description of these lavers is extraordinarily 
corrupt, and inasmuch as the parallel description of the 
Chronicler is no longer extant, whilst the LXX offers but few 
data on which a restoration could proceed, it is by no means 
easy to amend it satisfactorily, and many details in the descrip- 
tion, after every effort, still remain obscure.! The following 
description rests on the reconstruction of the text upon which 
Stade proceeded in 1883 (so also Benz, ad oc.) ; in many details 
Stade has since (1901) preferred a different interpretation. The 
various particulars cannot be discussed here. 


SCALE OF FEET 
1 2 3 4 5 


Fic. 6.—The brazen laver. 


The wagons which support the lavers are 4 cubits in 
length and breadth and 3 in height. ‘Their sides are 
not of massive plates but eonsist of a brazen framework 
ornamented with ties or eross-pieces of brass (того, 
EV 'borders') The ties were subsequently removed 
by Ahaz for the sake of the metal, so that the frames 
alone were left (2 I. 16:7). Frames and ties were 
decorated with lions, oxen, and cherubim. The whole 
structure was carried on brazen axles and wheels. 
Upon each stand rested a brazen laver, of 40 baths 
capacity (see WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 8 з [ii.]), having 
a diameter of 4 eubits (equal to the length and breadth 
of the stand). The statement as to the cubic capacity 
accords with the diameter given (see SEA [BRAZEN]), 
but the lavers were certainly shallower, and we must 
also allow for the thickness of the metal. As for the 
manner in which the lavers were mounted in the stands 

1 Cp Ewald, Gott. Gel. Nachr., 18:0, pp. 131%, Jahrb. f 
bibl. Wissensch, 10273, and СІ! 8 333 A; Stade, ZA TI, 
1883, and 19or, 145 77. ; Benz. іп A7ZC (Kön); Kittel in ZA" 
(A'21.), and art. LAVER. 
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the most probable conjecture seems to be that a sort 
of hollow cylinder rested upon the stand and was firmly 
fixed to it by means of ties and struts; the upper end 
of this cylinder supported the laver. At a later date 
these lavers proved stumbling blocks as well as the 
brazen sea. ‘They are absent alike from the temple 
of Ezekiel and from the tabernacle of P. ln lavers 
and sea alike we may therefore safely conjecture the 
original meaning to have been a symbolical one. ‘The 
cherubims and animals with which they were adorned 
had at first assuredly a mythological significance. 
Nowack and others with some probability bring the 
lavers into connection with the chariot of the cherubim 
in Ezek.1; there the cherubs are the bearers of the 
eloud-throne, here of the collected waters. Kosters 
(Гл. T, 1879, p. 455) explained them as symbolising 
the clouds. This is possible (see SEA, BRAZEN), but 
cannot be made out with certainty. The Chronicler 
disposes of any diffieulty of this kind connected with 
these vessels by assigning to lavers and sea alike a 
highly prosaie function, that of supplying the water 
required in connection with the sacrifices. It can 
hardly be said that they were conspicuously well adapted 
for any such purpose. 

If we proceed next to a consideration of the meaning 
and origin of the whole temple plan, it is plain at the very 
outset that it reproduces the funda- 
mental type of the Semitic sanctuary, 
viewed as the abode of the deity in the 
sense already set forth (see $ 1). The 
essential feature is the little cella, the déAzr, where the 
deity himself is conceived of as present in mysterious 
gloom. In front of this is a greater hall, comparable 
to the audience-chamber of human kings, where the 
deity receives the adoration of his worshippers. Finally, 
in front of the building is an open space with its altar, 
where the people can gather together around the 
sacrifice in reverential stillness. 

This ground plan—the tripartite—is common to the 
temples of various peoples. It is seen particularly 
clearly in Egyptian temples, which has led many 
scholars (Benz. AA, 385) to think of a preponderant 
Egyptian influence here. There are other considera- 
tions, however, which serve to render this less probable. 
In the case of the other Solomonie buildings Syro- 
phoenician influence is quite unmistakable (ep PALACE). 
Phoenician architects built temple as well as palace, and 
can hardly fail to have embodied their ideas in both. 
In point of fact all the noteworthy features of a distinc- 
tive kind in the temple buildings of Solomon have been 
discovered also in the temples of the northern Semites. 
Puchstein (Jahrb. d. kaiserl. -deutschen archiol. Inst. 
713), on the basis of a comparative survey of the extant 
architectural remains, thus characterises the Syrian 
temple: ‘To judge by the (as yet not very numerous) 
certain examples of Syrian temple-architeeture, a com- 
plete old Syrian temple consisted of portico, cella, Holy 
of Holies, and side-buildings. Portico and side-buildings 
are to be regarded as capable of being dispensed with 
according to circumstances. The Holy of Holies can be 
open or closed, on a level with the cella or above it, semi- 
cireular or angular, and the side-buildings can be either 
divided or undivided.' Robertson Smith (art. ‘ Temple’ 
in Zzcy. Brit.) points especially to the temple at 
Hierapolis (J/@ég), which, as described by Lucian, 
offers an exact parallel. It faced the E. and had two 
сете and a pronaos. In front of the door stood a brazen 
altar in a walled court. This walled court is also one 
of the characteristic peculiarities of the Syrian temple 
(cp T. L. Donaldson, Architectura Numismatica, 
London, 1859; Renan, Mission de Phénicie; Perrot and 
Chipiez, Art in Jud.) On details of decoration, єр 
CHERUB. The palm tree, likewise so prominent a 
motif in the temple, is also one of the commonest 
symbols in Phoenician art. 

When Solomon built his temple, it was as a royal 
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private chapel, 
21. History of 


one sanctuary among many, and not 
even the most famous of these; the 


Solomon ancient sanctuaries of Bethel, Beer- 
temple. sheba, Dan, ete., long continued to 
rank far above it in the popular esti- 

mation, The development in the standing of the 


temple and its importance in the history of Israel need 
not be dwelt on here (see DEUTERONOMY, 8 13; ISRAEL, 
833/.; LAW LITERATURE, $ 13); but it falls within 
the scope of the present sketeh to trace the external 
history of the temple building itself. Unfortunately, 
here also our sources are far from copious, and some- 
times what has reached us is far from clear. Of 
Jehoshaphat the Chronieler relates (2 Ch. 205) that he 
built an outer court. The form of the notice—that it 
is with an ‘ outer’ court that we are now concerned (see 
above § 13)—is due to the Chronicler; but the fact 
itself need not on that account be questioned. Under 
Joram, Ahaziah, and Athaliah the sanctuary must have 
been greatly neglected and allowed to fall into disrepair ; 
under Joash at least extensive repairs had become 
necessary (2 K. 124 7). Jotham built a new gate, the 
‘upper gate’ of the minor forecourt (2 K.1535) already 
referred to. The ‘godless’ Ahaz also beautified the 
sanetuary, although, indeed, this is set down by the 
Narrator to his diseredit ; he caused a new and more 
magnificent altar after the pattern he had seen at 
Damascus to be set up in place of the old. Afterwards 
indeed he found himself in such monetary straits that to 
meet the demand of the king of Assyria he found him- 
self compelled to strip off the ties (EV ‘ borders,’ 
misgéréth) of the lavers, and to melt the oxen of brass 
which supported the brazen sea (2 K. 1614 ff)—an 
incidental illustration of the freedom with which the 
kings acted within their own private sanctuary. Jn the 
spoiling of the temple it was no other than the pious 
Ilezekiah who followed the example Ahaz had set; 
after having in prosperous days overlaid the door-posts 
and doors of the temple with gold, he found it necessary 
to strip them again to meet the demand of the Assyrian 
king (2 K. 1816). The structural changes made in the 
temple by Manasseh were connected with his introduc- 
tion of foreign eastern cults ; on the temple roof and in 
the court he set up altars to the 'host of heaven' 
(2 K.23:2); the houses for the hieroduli and the 
accommodation for the horses of the sun (2 K. 23711) 
are doubtless also to be assigned to Manasseh's reign. 
Josiah removed all this, and took in hand extensive 
restorations of the temple fabric (2 K. 235 7). 

According to our present accounts the temple was 
plundered by foreign foes four times before its final 
destruction by the Babylonians. 


First hy Shishak i in Rehoboam’s time (x K. 14 26); again, under 
Joram’s reign, by the Philistines i in conjunction with Arab tribes 
(Joel 3, cp 2 Ch. 2116 22 1); a third time under Amaziah by 
Joash, king of Israel (2 Е 1414); and a fourth lime under 
Jehoiachim by Nebuchadrezzar (2 K. 24 13. These all contented 
themselves with robbing the temple of its treasures, without 
carrying the work of destruction farther so far as we know. 


It was not till eleven years after the first appearance 
of Nebuchadrezzar that the building itself was burnt to 
the ground, after it had been stripped of everything 
valuable, — whether of gold, silver, or bronze, —the pillars 
also being broken up and carried away (2 К. 258 7 
Jer 5212 Z 2 Ch.3618) This was according to the 
MT of 2 K. on theseventh of the fifth month, according 
to Jer. on v tenth day of the fifth month, and aceord- 
ing to б of 2 К. 25 8 on the ninth day of the month. 
The Talmud harmonises:—on the seventh day the 
Chaldzeans forced the temple, on the evening of the ninth 
they set fire to it, and on the tenth it was destroyed. 

Ezekiel's teniple (Ezek. 40-43)! never got beyond the 

l The text of Ezekiel's description of his temple is very 
corrupt. It is impossible therefore to reconstruct it with 
exactitude, Consult especially Cornill's edition of the text; as 
also the commentaries of Smend and Bertholet, and the 


Archzeologies of Benzinger and Nowack. On Ezekiel's altar cp 
ZATW L, 1883, pp. 677 4587, 1884, рр. 496 J 
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theoretical stage, and remained always an imaginative 
8 construction merely. lt demands some 
22. Ezekiel's notice here, Шы as giving expression 
donnes to a new conception of the sanctuary and 
its significance—new or at least differing from that 
which finds expression in the temple of Solomon. 
On the other hand, as already remarked, the later 
representation is, as has been pointed out above, in 
many respects fitted to be of use to us in our recon- 
struction of the earlier temple. ‘The fundamental con- 
ception of the entire structure is the strict separation of 
sacred from profane. ‘The whole temple area is 
sacrosanct, and no secular building of any description, 
whether royal or official, is allowed a place within its 
precincts. The whole eastern hill is set apart for its 
exclusive occupancy. A protective area, the land of 
the Zadokites, encloses it and shuts out the rest of 
Jerusalem. At no point are the city walls allowed to 
be in immediate contact with this land of priests. A 
similar determination to separate sacred from profane 
dominates the internal arrangements. It is with this 
purpose in view that the temple has two courts (whereas 
the pre-exilic temple had but one); the inner court is 
accessible only to the officiating priests and their 
servants the Levites. The laity are restricted to the 
outer court. 

Another characteristic feature of the whole arrange- 
ment is the strict symmetry observed throughout. The 
fundamenta] unit of measurement is the length of 5o 
cubits ; thebuildings exhibit by preference the proportion 
of 1:2; the gateways are 25 cubits in width and 5o 
in length, the temple proper 5o cubits (from end to end 
тоо), the open space surrounding the altar is 100 
cubits square, and so forth. The entire temple arca is 
500 cubits square, enclosed by a wall 6 cubits in height 
and thickness. Outside this wall a further strip, 50 
cubits in breadth, is still reckoned to the holy territory, 
and must not be cultivated even by the priests. The 
northern, eastern, and southern sides are pierced at the 
middle by great gateways (25 x50 cubits), each with 
siderooms and a gateway. These lead into the outer 
court which surrounds the inner to a breadth of 150 
cubits on the northern, eastern, and southern sides. 
On each of these three sides are ro cells—making a 
total of 30—intended to be used by the people for 
miscellaneous purposes such as refreshment and the like 
(cp Ezra 106 Neh. 1347). In the four corners are 
lesser courts separated off by partitions; here are the 
kitchens where the Levites cook the offering of the 
people. Gateways corrresponding exactly to the 
three gates just mentioned lead on the three sides 
from the outer to the inner court. Within and in 
close proximity to the eastern gate stand the tables 
for slaughtering the sin- and trespass-offerings (or 
burnt offerings and peace-offerings). At the N. and S. 
gates are chambers for the officiating priests. Exactly 
in the middle of the square in front of the temple stands 
the altar of burnt offering. The temple building itself, 
which stood on a higher level reached by ten steps, 
consisted of a porch (20 cubits in width and r2 in depth), 
the Holy Place (до х 20 cubits, inside measurement), 
the Holy of Holies (20 x 20 cubits) and the three-storied 
side-building. The thickness of the walls was, in the 
main building, 6 cubits, and in the side building 5 ; the 
width of the chambers was 4 cubits, the total breadth 
thus amounting to 50 cubits. The total length, 
including the porch, was roo cubits, outside measure- 
ment. 

As the Chronicler relates, the first care of the exiles 
on their return was the restoration of divine worship. 

23. Zerub- In the mi mm however, they con- 
babel's temple. tented themselves with setting up a 

new altar of burnt offering on the site 
of the old (Ezra 33; ср Hag. 214). So much indeed 
was evidently indispensable; withont an altar there 
could be no sacrifice, without sacrifice no worship, 
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without worship no Jewish community. A considerable 
time elapsed before the returned exiles proceeded to the 
building of a temple proper. In our present book of 
Ezra indeed it is made out as if the work was begun 
with great zeal immediately after the return. It has 
long been recognised, however, that the representation in 
Ezra in its essential features is unhistorical (sce EZRA- 
NEHEMIAH, $86 f., 10, 16[1], 17; HAGGAI, § 3 (4); 
ISRAEL, $$ 53 ff). 

As regards the build ng itself the OT supplies us with 
only a few fragmentary notes, which are but sparingly 
supplemented by Josephus and Pseudo- 
Hecatzus (ap. Jos.) The dimensions 
of the whole temple area are given by 
Hecatzeus (ap. Jos. с. АД. 122), in so far as he tells us 
that the court was 5 plethra (Z.e., 500 Gk. ft. = 4854 
Eng. ft.) in length, and тоо Gk. cubits (— 1454 ft.) in 
breadth. ‘The gates had double doors. Within the 
court stood the altar which now wasin exact accordance 
with the precepts of the law, being constructed of 
unhewn stones (1 Macc.444). Doubtless also it was 
reached by a sloping ascent instead of steps. According 
to Hecataeus it was as large as that of Solomon. In 
like manner, in accordance with the description of the 
tabernacle arrangements, there was but one laver in the 
court (7242.36 ; Ecclus. 503: the latter passage is 
certainly very corrupt). Of the gates mention is made 
in Neh.33: of the Miphkad Gate, and in Neh. 
1239 of the Prison Gate, which last doubtless was on 
the southern side. Whether the cells and store-rooms 
(liškõth; таотофбро) of which we incidentally hear, 
were in the court or in the side-building of the temple 
itself we do not know.! Over the Tyropceon valley was 
a bridge from the temple area which was broken down 
by the Jews during the siege of Jerusalem by Pompey ; 
its position is indicated by the so-called Wilson- 
arch. When it was erected we do not know 
(Josephus, Anz. xiv.42; B/i 72 1. 163 vi.62). Like 
Ezckiel’s temple this also had two courts (ала, 
I Macc. 434 48): only—the point of chief iniportance 
—the laity had in this case access to the inner as 
well as the outer court and to the altar. When on one 
occasion Alexander Janncus did something that was 
contrary to to the sacrificial ritual, the multitude pelted 
him with palm branches and citrons. It was only in 
consequence of this incident that he afterwards caused 
a wooden enclosure to be set up round the altar, the 
space within which was thenceforth accessible to the 
priests alone (Jos. 4447. xiii. 135). The whole account 
of Josephus presupposes that until that time the laity 
had unhindered access to the inner court and altar. 
In this most essential matter of the strict exclusion 
of the laity from the sanctuary proper, accordingly, 
we see that the demands of Ezekicl and P were not 
carried out immediately but only gradually made way. 

The temple building itself, according 10 Ezra 6 3, had a breadth 
and height of 60 cubits. But this statement has no satisfactory 
sense, It is all the less credible because we are expressly 
informed that this second temple came so far short of that of 
Solomon that in the eyes of those who had seen the first it 
appeared as nothing (Hag. 23). Certainly, therefore, it cannot 
have been so very considerably larger than the other. The text 
of the passage is hopelessly corrupt (cp also Ryssel and Bertholet 
tn loc.) 

As regards the interna] arrangements, we know that 
the Holy of Holies was empty; the ark no longer 
existed. А stone three fingers in 
height was laid in the place of the 
ark, so that the high priest on the 
Day of Atonement could set down his censer upon it. 
It was the foundation stone (ében Séthivydh) already 
referred to in $ 5; cp Jos. B/v 55, Yómá 52). The 
Holy of Holies were separated from the Holy Place by 
a curtain (1 Macc. 122 4s1). 

The Holy Place, in like manner, was closed by a 
curtain (1 Macc. 451) ; within it stood, as in the former 


1 Cp 1 Macc. 438; Jos. Aut. хі. 47 xiv. 162; Ezra8 29 106 
Neh. З зо 10 37 7. 12 44 7. 18 5 f. 
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iemple, a table of shewbread. The place of the ten | 


candlesticks (see 8 17) was taken by one with seven 
branches which was removed by Antiochus (т Macc. 
123). 14 was restored by Judas the Maceabee. ‘The 
Holy Place also contained the golden altar of incense. 
As already mentioned, this was а quite recent 
arrangement, resulting from a duplication of the 
golden table. It is interesting to notice that the 
accounts continue to vacillate down to a quite late date ; 
Несакецѕ and the author of 2 Macc. 25, each naming 
two pieces of furniture in the sanctuary: the former 
(Jos. с. 2.122) the Bwuós and the candlestick, the 
latter the incense altar and the candlestick. Оп the 
Arch of Titus, also, only two pieces are shown. 

The first temple resembled other temples of antiquity 
in being built to contain a visible symbol of the presence 
of the deity, namely, the ark, which 
stood in the inner chamber. In the 
second temple the adytum was empty ; 
but the idea that the Godhead was locally present in it, 
sull found expression in the continuance of the altar 
service, in the table of shewbread (a sort of continual 
lectisternium) that stood in the outer chamber, and 
above all in the annual ritual of the Day of Atonement, 
when the high priest entered the Holy of Holies to 
sprinkle the blood of the expiatory sacritice on behalf of 
the people. 

Not only in this point but in all others the ritual of the 
second temple was dominated by the idea of priestly media- 
tion, and the stated sacrifices of the priests on behalf of the 
people, which took the place of the old stated oblations of the 
kings, became the main feature of the altar service. The first 
temple was primarily the royal chagel, and the kings did as 
they pleased in it ; the second temple was the sanctuary of the 
priests, whose chief now became the temporal as well as the 
spiritual head of the people. In the time of Ezekiel, not only 
laymen but uncircumcised foreigners entered the sanctuary 
and acted as servants in the sacred offices (Ezek. 447); in the 
second tempe the laity were anxiously kept at a distance from 
the holy things, and even part of the court around the altar was 
fenced off, as we have just seen, by a barrier, which only the 
priests were allowed to cross (Jos. Алг, xiii. 13 5). 


As regards the later history of Zerubbabel's temple, 
the subsequent works upon it and the strengthening of 
Hist the wall surrounding the outer court are 
a же associated with the name of the high 
temple, Priest Simon И. (Ecclus. 501). Antiochus 
ешрге. Epiphanes not only plundered it, but 
desecrated it by setting up on the altar of burnt offering 
a small altar to Jupiter Olympius (т Mace. 123 
44 fF. 54 438 2 Macc. 627). ‘Three years later, after the 
reconquest of the city, Judas the Maccabee restored the 
temple, set up a new altar with new furniture, and 
consecrated the building anew (ср т Mace. 123 J. 443 7 
s2f. 2 Macc. 105 Jos. „122. хіі. 76). At the same time 
he fortified the temple with high towers and walls 
(т Масс. {бо бу), so that the temple thenceforward 
could be regarded as the citadel proper of Jerusalem. 
These fortifications were demolished by Antiochus 11. 
Eupator (т Macc. 6 22); but they were again restored by 
Jonathan (т Maec. 1236 Jos. lv, xili. 531), and at a 
later period further strengthened by Simon (т Масе. 
1332). At the time of Pompey's siege (63 B.C.) the 
temple was an exceptionally strong fortress, defended 
on the northern and more accessible side by towers and 
deep ditches (£4. xiv. 42). Pompey took it by storm, 
but left the sacred vessels untouched (Ant. xiv. 47). 
Crassus, on the other hand, plundered it without mercy 
(Ant xiv. 71, 5/1. 88). The temple was again besieged 
and stormed by Herod; like Pompey he concentrated 
his attack on the north side. In this siege some of the 
temple cloisters were burnt and some persons killed ; 
but the desecration stopped at this (..£z7. xiv. 162 . ). 

In the twentieth year of his reign (20-19 В.С.) 
Herod the Great began to build the temple anew. 
28. The temple Е the descriptions in Josephus, 

oi Herod “С have for Herod's temple a mass of 

* details and measurements in the Mishnic 
treatise Afiddõth. Josephus was himself a priest, whilst 
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the Mishnah was not written till a century after the 
destruction of the temple, though it uses traditions that 
go back to Levites who had served in the temple. The 
two sources differ in many measurements, and the 
AMiddófh appears to be possessed of detailed traditions 
only for the inner temple. ‘The state of the evidence is 
not such as to allow a plan of the temple to be formed 
with architectural precision. The following account 
rests almost entirely on Josephus, who, apart from 
certain exaggerations in detail, gives a satisfactory 
geueral account, such as could be written from memory 
without notes and drawings (for literature, see § 43). 

Herod's motives in this undertaking were not so 
much religious as political. On the one hand it afforded 

29, Herod's Lad an opportunity of giving some satis- 

Ж action to the religious feelings of his 
Jewish subjects, which he had so often 
outraged, and of gaining some favour in pious circles 
throughout the country. Оп the other hand, he had 
his full share of the passion for building, which char- 
acterised that age. After raising so many splendid 
temples in the various Greek cities of his kingdom, it 
seemed hardly fitting that the temple of his capital 
should fall behind the others in magnificence. His 
preparations for the work, we are told, were made on a 
very comprehensive and elaborate scale, so as to spare 
the Jews any apprehension lest in the event of his 
death the scheme should remain uncompleted. In 
other directions, also, he showed all possible respect 
for the religious susceptibilities of his compatriots. As 
it was not lawful for any laymen to enter the inner 
precincts of the temple, he found it necessary to have a 
thousand priests trained as masons and carpenters, so 
that the building might be duly completed. 

The rebuilding meant, in the first place, a consider- 
able enlargement of the temple area. According to 

30. Plan of Josephus’ Жази (Ant. xv. 113, B/121) 
temple. the former area was exactly doubled, and 
the perimeter raised from four stadia 
(Anf. xv. 113) to six (27v.52). In other words, the 
breadth (from E. to W.) remained as Беѓоге —а 
stadium (Ан. ху. 113)—but. the length (М. to S.) 
was Increased from one stadium to two. The available 
level ground on the temple hill was insufficient for a 
plan so extended, and vast substructions on the 
southern side became necessary. ‘The whole 5. 
wall was new from the foundation. Even to-day the 
southern portion of the temple area is seen to rest on 
immense arches, known in Arab tradition as Solomon's 
stables, but really dating from the time of Herod. 

The whole area was surrounded by a battlemented 
wall (B/iv. 912). On the N. was the gate Таш of the 
Mishnah, which Josephus mentions only incidentally. 
This, like the gate Shushan on the E., which he does 
not mention at all, must have been of minor import- 
ance; the chief accesses were necessarily from the 
lower city to the S., and the upper city to the W. 
beyond the Tyropceon valley. The 5. wall, says 
Josephus, had gates in the niiddle (24457. xv. 115). "The 
Mishnah names them the two gates of Huldah. There 
is a double gate in the substructure of the S. wall, 
350 ft. from the SW. angle, and from it a double 
tunnel leads up to the platform. This double gate 
exactly fits Josephus's description. ‘There is also a triple 
gate, боо ft. from the SW. angle, which is probably 
to be regarded as the second Huldah gate. In the W. 
side the Mishnah places one gate (lxiponus), while 
Josephus recognises four. The most southerly is 
necessarily the one which opened on a flight of steps 
descending, and then reascending across the Tyropoeon 
to the upper city opposite. Now, at the SW. corner 
of the platform, there are still remains of the great 
arch (Robinson's arch), which must have belonged to a 
bridge connecting the upper city with the S. portico of 
the temple. Many scholars (as, for example, W. R. 
Smith, in Ezey. Brit.), s.v. * Тетріе') look for this 
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southern gate here. It is more probable, however, that 
it lay somewhat farther to the N., at the point wliere, 
tolerably low down in the temple wall, the colossal 
lintel of a gate was found, consisting of a single stone. 
The steps of which Josephus speaks, must, in that case, 
have been inside the gate, as the gate itself was not far 
above the level of the bottom of the valley. Comparing 
D/ ii. 163 vi. 62 v. 42, we see that the embankment also 
carried the city wall (the so-called first wall. Of this 
approach there are remains at Wilson's arch, боо ft. 
N. of Robinson’s arch. Flere also as in the case of 
Robinson's arch, under the so-called Wilson's arch, 
have been found remains of the arch of an older bridge 
in the Roman style, which presumably dates from the 
Herodian period (as to this cp JERUSALEM, $ 8). 
Round the entire temple area on all four sides ran 
porticoes built against the enclosing wall. The finest 
was that on the 5. side—the Stoa Basilica—which was 
formed by four rows of Corinthian columns of dazzling 
white marble (162 columns in all). Of the three aisles 
that in the middle was twice as high (some 28 metres) 
as those flanking it, and broader by one half (some 
12 metres). On the three other sides of the area were 
double porticoes, some 15 metres in breadth with 
monolith pillars of some 12 metres in height. All 
hese buildings were roofed with cedar beams, richly 
carved (Jos. 122. ху. 115, #/ у. 52). The eastern 
portico was known as Solomon's porch (Jn. 1023, Acts 
Brr. 512); there must therefore have previously stood 
on this side a structure which was considered as resting 
on Solomon's foundations. ‘The court itself immediately 
within these buildings was paved in mosaic fashion with 
stone. 

Connected with the temple was the citadel of Antonia (see 
JERusaLEM, $28). It lay on the NW. and dominated the 
temple area (Jos. Axt. xv. 114). Stairs descended from it to 
the NW. corner of the area, to the northern and western 
porticoes. 

In the temple of Herod the separation of sacred from 
profane was rigorous. The Antonia, the porches, and 
the space inimediately within these were not holy 
ground, in the strict sense of the word. They were 
21. The courts шасы to кш суеп, оп oan 

and gates. account the ‘outer’ court is actually 

often called the ‘court of the Gentiles, 
although this description is nowhere met with, either in 
Josephus or in the Mishna. In the centre of this 
enclosed space rose a platform at а height of 15 cubits 
above the court of the Gentiles—the inner court with 
the sanetuary proper. This platform itself was in turn 
surrounded by a narrow terrace, то cubits in breadth 
(hel: Bi v.b2; Шаа, 93). From the court of the 
Gentiles fourteen steps led up to this terrace, and from 
this again five steps to the gate of the inner court (see 
Jos. Б/у. 52; Middõth gives the number of the steps 
differently). There was no entrance upon the W. 
side. А breastwork (aye, sdrig) of stone ran round 


the whole of the inner court beneath the level of the 
steps. On it were placed at intervals inseribed tablets 
forbidding every one who was not a Jew from crossing 
the limit or treading the holy plaee, on pain of death.! 
At the top of the steps was the inner court properly so 
called, surrounded by a wall rising 25 eubits above 
the level of the outer court. The inner court was 
divided into two unequal portions by a cross wall running 
N. and 5. The eastern and smaller space, which lay 
at a somewhat lower level, formed the so-called court 
of the women (‘dsdrath піў, ow my Midd. 25), 
and was accessible to Jewish women. The western 
space, containing the temple buildings properly so 
called, was for men only. Тһе wall enclosing the 
inner court was pierced by nine gates; the N. and S. 
sides had each four gates, the easternmost of which in 
each case led direetly into the court of the women, whilst 


1 One such inscription (Greek and Latin) is still extant 
(PEFQSt., 1871, p. 132; Benz HA 404; Nowack, HA 
9 
277). 
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the others opened into that of the men. The gates 
had double doors which were covered with silver and 
gold, the gift of the Jewish alabarch, Alexander of 
Alexandria. 'To the W. there was no gate and the 
E. side had but one,! which, however, was specially 
magnificent and costly. Its doors were of Corinthian 
brass. It led, according to what has just been said, 
directly into the court of the women. In a straight 
line with it, finally, in the wall between the courts of 
the men and women, the most maguificent of all the 
gates closed the eastern approach to the temple (Jos. 
В/ v.53). 1t was the ‘Great’ gate, до cubits broad 
and so cubits high ; 15 semicircular steps here ascended 
from the court of the women to that of the men. 
Which of these two doors on the E. is intended by the 
* Beautiful ' gate of Acts 3 2, it is impossible to determine. 
According to the Mishna (4724d4.14), the last-named 
inner gate between the court of the men and that of the 
women corresponded to the gate of Nicanor; ac- 
cording to the description of these gates by Josephus, 
however, there would seem to be some mistake in this. 
The gates were probably? all of them porch-like in 
plan, with side recesses (exedræ) which made the con- 
nection with the chambers skirting the length of the 
walls. In like manner there was an upper chainber 
above the gateway properly so called (cp Midd. 15; 
Támid, 11, where mention is made of an upper chamber 
of the gate of Sparks [үзз`зл лу] on the N. side). This 
gave the gates the tower-like appearance of which 
Josephus speaks. 
Along the enclosing wall ran a series of chambers 
(ésa@koth) which served for storage of the various utensils, 
skins of sacrificial animals, sacriticial salt, 
32. The `. : e 
chambers. Y ood, vestments, and the like, or for various 
operations, such as the preparation of the 
meal-offering, and so forth. 


The supreme council also held its sittings in one of these 
chambers. Their precise number is unknown. Midd. 53 
mentions three on the N. and three on the S.; elsewhere 
yet others are alluded to. , According to Midd. 2 5 there were 
four chambers in the women's court also—a piece of information, 
however, the accuracy of which is with reason called in question 
(Schürer in Riehm, 27/78, conjectures that the statement is 
an inference from’ Ezek. 46 21. Some of these chambers 
(whether all of them is uncertain) had upper stories (Foma 1 5, 
and Vémid11; allusion is made to an upper chamber of the 
Bet-Ahtinas) In front of the chambers were, as in the first 
inner court, porticoes, though much smaller in size. Finally, 
we hear of thirteen offertory chests for free-will offerings of all 
sorts. 


From this court of the Israelites the portion immedi- 
ately surrounding the sanctuary was separated by a 
breastwork of stone—on all sides, according to the ex- 
press statement of Josephus (7/v. 56 Ant. xiii. 135) ; 
but the Mishna (lidd. 26) speaks only of a wall running 
from М. to 5. The area thus shut off was the court 
of the priests. Laymen had access to this court only 
when the ritual connected with certain offerings de- 
manded the presence of the persons presenting them. 

Within the court of the priests stood on a still higher 
level the temple building proper. The ascent to it was 
by twelve steps (1/24. 86). Тһе ground 


e Thus plan and dimensions of the building were 
emp’ the same as in the temple of Solomon— 
building. 


viz., 60 cubits in length 20 in breadth and 


40 in height. Two costly curtains shut off the Holy of 


1 According to Midd. 26 (ср M. бледа, 62) the gates on 
the S. side were these: (т) ee 550 о їп Midd. 


Ia GP рол’ wv; (з) nmzam (а) rea ‘ahs and шге оп 


the N. side were : (1) ШОРУ э (о) izwa Се! pus зл Чч? 
(4) ул S Mda. RA gives three, quite different names ; 
those at the eastern end leading into the court of the women are 
not taken account of at all. 

2 Jos. BJ v.53 seems to presuppose this for all the gates. 
Elsewhere in Josephus mention is made of the northern or 
western exedra, so that it might seem as if not all the gates were 
so constructed. The last seems to be the view of the Mishna 
also. Moreover, a hall or exedra of the same kind existed also 
upon the W, side, where there was no gate. 
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Holies (20 x 20 cubits), which was quite empty. “The 
outer curtain was folded back upon the 5. side, whilst 
the inner was similarly folded back on the N. side, so 
that in this way the high priest entered the intermediate 
space from the 5. and passing along it entered the Holy 
of Holies on the N. side. 

The anterior apartment of the sanctuary (bran тл 
Midd. 47) was 40 cubits іп length. It wasentered from 
the E, through the porch by a great double door (apy 
omis Midd. 42, cp Гата 37) of до cubits in height and 
16 cubits in width (so Jos. Z/v.54; according to 
Add. 41 only 20 cubits high and 10 broad). Like the 
gates of the court it was richly covered with gold. In 
front of the great door hung a magnificent curtain of 
Babylonian workmanship; its colour according to 
Josephus symbolised the universe: byssus the earth, 
purple the sea, scarlet the element of fire, and hyacinth 
the air (B/v. 54). Above the gate were golden vines 
and grape clusters as big as a man (B/ v. 54; Ant. xv. 113 
ср Tacit. ///s/. 5 5). “The sanctuary was accessible only 
to the officiating priests. The altar of incense stood 
near the entrance to the Holy of Holies, the table of 
shewbread to the N., the seven-branched candlestick 
to the S. (cp the figures on the arch of Titus; also 
CANDLESTICK ). 

Eastward from the temple was, as in the temple of 
Solomon, a porch ('z4is) тоо cubits in breadth, тоо 
cubits in height and 20 cubits deep (according to 
Alidd. 47 only тт cubits). Its gateway, which had no 
doors, was 70 cubits high and го cubits broad (Jos. 
Bids; according to Midd. 37 it was only ҷо cubits high 
and 20 cubits broad). Above this gate Ilerod caused 
the name of Agrippa his patron (2/1. 213) and a golden 
eagle to be placed. The eagle was, as may well be 
believed, an abomination in the eyes of pious ]ews ; and 
Josephus tells how, shortly before the death of Herod, 
two zealous rabbins incited some youths to tear it down 
(Ant. xvii. 62-4). 

The temple building had an upper story of the same 
dimensions with the lower (B/ v.55). The Holy of 
IIolies could be entered directly from above by means of 
a trap-door ; by this means workmen could be let down 
in boxes whenever repairs were needed. The access to 
the upper room was from the 5. from the roof of the 
side-building. As in Solomon's temple, the side-build- 
ing surrounded the house on the S., W., and N. И 
was three-storied and 4o cubits in height. The 
individual chambers were not only connected with those 
on the same tloor by means of doors, but there was 
communication between those above and those below 
by means of trap-doors. ‘Phe principal entrance was 
on the NE. where it was possible to pass from the 
portico direct into these chambers. The whole breadth 
of the temple buildings inclusive of the side-building 
was 70 cubits (idd. 47, where the separate figures аге 
given from which this total results). Thus the porch 
on each side exceeded by 15 cubits the breadth of the 
temple building. 

Eastwards of the temple at a distance of 22 cubits 
from the porch, in the court of the priests, stood the 
great altar of burnt offering of unhewn stones (see 
ALTAR). At the SW. corner was a channel which 
drained into the Kidron valley. Twenty-four rings 
fixed in the ground to the N. of the altar served for 
tving up the sacrificial animals, there were eight pillars 
connected by cedar beams for hanging up the carcases, 
and eight marble tables on which to prepare the sacri- 
ficial flesh (Л. 35 52 Тат 35 Shekdlim64). On 
the S. side was the bronze laver at which the priests 
washed hands and feet before entering the sanctuary 
(Midd.86; cp Yomd 310); also a silver table for the 
vessels and a marble table for the sacrificial flesh 
(Зліт 64; Tdmid43). Herod's gigantic and costly 
structures were still in building forty-six years after 
their commencement, when Jesus began his ministry 
(Jn. 220), and the works were not completed till the 
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procuratorship of Albinus (62-64 a.b.) In 66 the 
great revolt against Rome broke out, and in August 70 
Jerusalem was taken by Titus and the temple perished 
in a great conflagration. Teste 


IIl, Tue TEMPLE-SERVICE. 


The system of worship of which the Jerusalem 
sanctuary was the centre assumed 
its most elaborate and highly de- 
veloped form in the temple of Herod. 

The immense and manifold religious activities that 
concentrated themselves in the temple worship, can 
only be adequately realised when it is remembered how 
unique was the position occupied by Judaism's central 
shrine. ]t was absolutely the one and only sanctuary 
where the highest expressions of the religious life of a 
whole people could be offered. Judaism possessed but 
one sanctuary, and that was in Jerusalein. 

At the time when the Christian movement was born, 
Palestine—though its population was by no means ex- 
clusively or (except in such districts as Judæa and 
possibly Galilee) even predominantly Jewish—had once 
again become the centre of Jewish national life. And 
it was in the Holy City, and pre-eminently in the 
temple worship, that this life found its most intense 
and Jewish expression. Jernsalem was constantly 
thronged with pilgrims from the Jewish communities 
scattered over the E. апа W. worlds (sce DISPERSION) 
laden with gifts for the temple. And here, in the 
elaborate sacrificial worship, they rendered the highest 
tribute of homage within their power to the God of their 
fathers. liow immense the influence of the temple 
worship was is evidenced by the large space devoted to 
its details—the minutize of its ritual and organisation— 
in the later Jewish literature (the Mishna and Gémara), 
which was compiled long aíter the destruction of the 
sanctuary. Such pious ejaculations as, for instance, the 
following constantly recur. Towards the end of the 
Mishna tractate Гат, which sets forth in detail the 
course of the daily offering, we read: 'Such is the 
order of the daily offering for the service of the house of 
our God. May it be his will to build it speedily in our 
days. Amen' (73) The same sentiment finds fre- 
quent expression in the liturgy of the synagogue, which 
also reflects the influence of the sacrificial worship in its 
essential structure. Cp SYNAGOGUE. 

Of the more important features of this worship, so 
far as known, a brief sketch may here be appended. 
As a preliminary to this it will be necessary to give some 
account of the officers by whom it was carried on. 

(a) The Priests. —According to Josephus (с. 42.28) 
the priesthood in his day numbered no less than 20,000 

men. It was only on rare occasions 
з озса ete: —at certain of the high festivals—that 
the whole, or anything like the whole, of this number 
officiated at one time within the temple precincts. For 
the purposes of regular worship this body was, as is 
well known, divided into twenty-four * courses’ (zsmàár, 
оўо, 'watch'-marpía or épynuepia, cp Lk.15 8, or 
ёфпиєріѕ); and the ‘courses’ again into subdivisions or 
‘families’ (max "nz = ФЛ). 

It is interesting to note that Josephus (Уш. 1 1) claims to belong 
by birth to the first of the twenty-four ‘courses’—that of Joiarib 


—from which also the Hasmonzeans sprang (т Macc. 21). Both 
the main- and the sub-divisions were presided over by ‘heads’ 


(ESNI), each of whom was termed respectively ‘head of the 


34. Introductory. 


course ' (034207 vino) or ‘head of the family’ (28 m3 Vx). 


Each ‘course’ in succession was responsible for the 
regular temple services for the week (from sabbath to 
sabbath), and divided up the week's services among its 
‹ families ' according to their number (which varied). 

At the head of the whole priesthood stood the high 
priest (2ohén hag-gadol, rin үл, dpxiepers), at this 
time the greatest native personage, both in church and 
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state, to whom was reserved the performance of the 
highest retigious acts, such as the supreme sacrificial 
act enacted on the Day of Atonement. On ordinary 
occasions, however, it was rare for him to participate 
officially in the temple worship, and as a rule he did so, 
according to Josephus, only on sabbaths, new moons, 
and the great annual festivals (5/v. 57). During the 
time of the Roman predominance the office was held 
almost exclusively by members of two or three families 
(those of Phabi, Boethus, Ananus, and Kamith) who 
formed the priestly aristocracy, and were divided by a 
deep social gulf from the great mass of the priesthood. 

(4) Levites.—Another class of temple officials, occupy- 
ing a position subordinate to that of the priests, was 
the Levites, who, however, like the priests, formed at 
this time a strictly exclusive and hereditary order, 
though, strange to say, they had now absorbed the 
musicians and door-keepers, who (even in the post- 
exilie period) had formerly been carefully distinguished 
from the Levites proper. Later still (just before the 
destruction of the temple) the musicians advanced a 
step further in securing from King Agrippa II., with the 
assent of the Sanhedrin, the privilege of wearing the 
white linen garments of the regular priesthood (Axt. 
ху 00): 

The Levites, like the priests, were divided into twenty-four 
‘courses,’ and each performed duty in a corresponding manner. 
Similarly these were also presided over hy ‘heads’ (mexa). 


(c) The oficial ‘Israelites.’ — Corresponding to the 
divisions of the priests and the Levites there was also 
a division of the people into twenty-four courses of 
service (mmmn) ‘each of which had to take its turn in 
coming before God, every day for a whole week, by way 
of representing the whole body of people while the daily 
sacrifice was being offered to Yahwé' (Schürer) The 
.division on duty for the time being was technically 
termed ‘a station’ (тата, 1252). It seems, how- 


ever, that not the whole division, but only a deputation 
of it, was actually required to be present at the offering 
of the sacrifice in the temple. At the time when this 
was being performed the absent members of the 
‘station’ met together in the local synagogues for 
prayer and the reading of certain passages of Scripture. 
The leading passage on the subject in the Mishna 
( Ta'änith42) runs as follows :— 

‘The earliest prophets established twenty-four courses of 
service (mmen). To each belonged a staff (75pm) in Jerusalem, 
composed of priests, Levites, and Israelites.” As soon as its 
turn to serve came round to a course, the priests and the Levites 
belonging to it proceeded to Jerusalem, but the Israelites as- 
semhled in rhe synagogues of their different towns and there 
read the account of the creation.’ (It should he noted that the 
whole of the course, of priests and Levites, when its turn came, 
had to be present in Jerusalem.) 

The part taken by the high priest in the temple 
worship has already been referred to, and need not 
here be further enlarged on. lt may 
be pointed out, however, that the daily 
meal-offering of the high priest, which 
was offered in conjunction with the 
daily burnt-offering of the people (Lev. 612-16), was (in 
practice) not so much offered фу him as on his behalf 
and aż Ais expense. According to Schürer (7775. ii. 1288 
n. 243) it is this offering which is referred to in the 
difficult passage Heb. 727, though it was in no sense a 
sin-offering. 

'The functions of the ordinary priests, when they were 
engaged in the service, mainly consisted in ministrations 
at the altar. ‘These will be described in greater detail 
below (8 38). To the priests the Levites were in all 
respects subordinate—the strictly priestly function of 
officiating at the altar was forbidden to the Levites, nor 
were they permitted to enter the inner sanctuary ; their 
duties mainly consisted in such offices as the guarding 
of the temple fabric, and acting as choristers and door- 
keepers (see further below, 5) There were, how- 
ever, other high officials of whom mention must be 
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made. The most important of these was the ségan 
(Aram. j35, the vocalisation of the Heb. form 22 is 


uncertain), who ranked next to the high priest. "The 
widely-held view that the sgan was the high priest's 
deputy or substitute has been controverted on cogent 
grounds by Schürer (77757. ii. 1257 f.) who points out that 
a substitute for the high priest was appointed annually, 
seven days before the Day of Atonement, to act in case 
of necessity (10:23 1:1)—a superfluous provision if an 
official substitute already existed. Schiirer gives good 
reasons for identifying this official with the captain of 
the temple (страттудѕ тоб iepo0) frequently mentioned 
in both Josephus and the N’F, who controlled all 
arrangements for maintaining order within the temple 
area. Subordinate to him, but exercising functions 
essentially similar, were a number of other s2gdzm or: 
captains of the temple police, who are probably to be 
identified with the ‘captains’ (orparyyol) of Lk. 224 52. 

Next in dignity to the high priest and the segan 
ranked the heads of the twenty-four courses (wena vw) 
and (below them) those of the constituent ‘families’ 
(ax mayen). Besides the above there were various 
other functionaries connected with the temple among 
the priests and Levites. These (following Schürer) we 
may group into three divisions : 

(a) Those entrusted with the administration of the 
temple stores, furniture, and treasures. ‘The officials 
who controlled this vast department— which included 
not merely the custody of the sacrificial plate and vest- 
ments, and supplies of corn, wine, and oil for ritual 
purposes, but also the care of vast sums of money 
belonging to the temple, as well as of large amounts 
deposited there by private individuals for safety—were 
known as ' treasurers ' (gisóàrim, D31 ; yafoptiNaxes). 
They also gathered in the half-shekel tax (5/02. 21). 
The full complement of officials in this department must 
have been very large, and may have included Levites ; 
but, in any case, the more important offices connected 
with it were filled by priests. 

Not improbably the ‘treasurer’ mentioned by Josephus in 
conjunction with the high priest (Az. xx. 8 11) was the head of 
the order. To the order of treasurers, forming probably one of 
its subdivisions, belonged the duvarkélin (озумду), a word of 
Persian origin meaning ‘accountants.’ The Jerusalem Talmud 
also mentions another class that falls within this category: viz., 
the rp (кободцкой), about whom, however, the Mishna is 
silent. 

(^) Officials connected with the police department. 
Here Levites were mostly employed. According to the 
Mishna (Zümidl:i), of twenty-four points at which 
guards were stationed at night no less than twenty-one 
were occupied by Levites, whilst the other three were 
watched by priests. In point of fact the whole space 
within the low barrier beyond which Gentiles were 
forbidden to pass on pain of death (8 31)—7.e., the 
inner court, or court proper—was guarded by priests. 
Outside of this inner court, at the gates and the corners, 
the Levite posts were stationed, and also (but on the 
inside) at the gates and the corners of the outer court 
(he, the ‘court of the gentiles' ; $ 31). АН these 
gates were also occupied during the day time, and, 
amongst other things, it was the duty of the Levitical 
guards to sce that the prohibition of Gentiles from 
entering the sacred enclosure was strictly carried out. 
Patrols also moved round by night and day. At night 
it was usual for a captain of the temple, known as wN 
maa Зл, to make а round of inspection to see that the 
guards were not sleeping at their posts (-1//ddoth 12). 

Another officer (ergarqyós) is also mentioned under the title 
of ish hab-biradh (ayan пок) Ае, ‘man of the citadel'—the 
citadel in this case doubtless being the temple proper, and the 
officer in question the head of the priestly guard (of the inner 
court), All the gates of the courts were shut at night by the 
guards, and a special officer was appointed to superintend the 
operation (572.51). The keys of the gates of the inner court 
were kept by the elders of the particular division of priests on 
duty for the watch, and, when the divisions were changed, were 


handed over to the elders of the incoming division. As the 
morning sacrifice was offered at daybreak it was necessary that 
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the gates should be opened somewhat earlier. At the great 
festivals (when large preparations for additional sacrifices, ete., 
had to be made) the gates were opened much earlier—as early 
as midnight during Passover (Aat. xviii. 2 2). 

(c) Special functionaries connected with public 
worship. Whilst the general conduet of the sacrificial 
worship was exercised by the priesthood as a whole (in 
their courses), certain special duties were performed by 
permanent officials, who, in many cases, belonged to 
families which had acquired a hereditary right to fulfil 
a particular office. А number of these (who were in 
office during the ciosing years of the temple) are 
enumerated in the Mishna (SAéAddim 51). From this 
passage we learn that there was an officer ‘over the 
lots’ (4.¢., the lots cast daily for the allocation of par- 
ticular offices to the ofliciating priests), another * over the 
seals ' (tokens issued to the people, which corresponded 
to the various kinds of drink-offerings). These ‘seals’ 
were handed by the purchasers to another official who 
was ‘over the drink-offerings’ and who ‘in return 
would give to the person tendering one the amount of 
drink- offering requisite for the particular occasion for 
which it was wanted ' (Schürer). 

The hereditary offices, confined to certain families, were 
connected with matters involving special technical skill and 
knowledge, such as the preparation of the shewbread (family of 
Garmu), and of the frankincense (family of Abtinas) Other 
officials mentioned are: a master of the psalmody, a cymbal- 
player (who gave the signal for the Levites to begin the music), 
à temple physician, a master of the wells, a herald, a keeper of 
the veils, and a keeper of the priests’ garments. 

A comparatively large class of officials was the guild 
of sacred musicians (толло, omy, VaXrqvóot, 
lepoy/áNrau, buvwdol, kiÜapurrai тє kal йдушбо{), who 
formed a hereditary and exclusive order (now Levitieal). 
They were divided into three families (those of Heman, 
Asaph, and Ethan or Jeduthun ; cp e.g., 1 Ch. 25), and 
these again into twenty-four courses of service. Greatest 
importance was attached to the singing, to which the 
musical aecompaniment was regarded as subordinate. 
For the instruments employed see Music. 


It may be noted that reed-pipes (ДЇЇ) were introduced 
into the choir at the high-festivals (Passover, Pentecost, and 
Tabernacles), and that the only instruments not assigned to the 
Levites were the metal trumpets (/uigoséro£A), which were 
regularly blown by priests (esp. to accompany the offering of 
the daily sacritice) The place of the Néthinim in Herod's 


temple seems to have been taken by the Zazzánim (cum 
‘servants,’ *sextons': see e.g., Tãmid53). Menial offices were 
also perform «1 by bovs of the priestly families (3332 “mna, ‘sctons 
of the priesthood,’ Zuid l 1, etc.). 

We may pass over the details connected with such 
subjects as admission to the ranks of the officiating 
priesthood (Schürer, 7Zs£. ii. 1210 A), the residence of 
the priests and Levites (74. 229), and the sources of the 
temple revenue (72. 230 7), the consideration of which 
hardly falls within the scope of this sketeh; but some 
description must be given of the publie worship of the 
sanctuary, in, at least, its typical features. 

The regular worship of the temple centred in the 
daily public offering (толя леу or simply vona) of the 

rescribed sacrifices, morning and 
Sr The temple den On sabbaths aud festivals 
services: the A А nd d E 
da ot aar. the эгеде» of the sacrifices was in- 
y & creased, and (in particular cases) other 
ritualistic elements were added; but essentially the 
course and sequence of the worship was the same. 
There were also, of course, multitudes of ørivate 
sacrifices offered. But here we are mainly concerned 
with the publie worship, which embodies the typical 
features of the rest. Fortunately a detailed account of 
the course of the daily offering has been preserved in 
the Mishna, which devotes a whole tractate to the 
subject (Гәтл), based evidently on sound tradition. 
The substance of this may here be given. 

The service naturally divides itself into three 
moments: (т) the preliminaries, mainly affecting the 
priests, and including the slaughter and preparation of 
the sacrifice (8 38 1); (2) the offering of incense and of 
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the sacrifice, accompanied by prayer ($ 40); and (3) 
the service of praise and thanksgiving (8 41). 
1. The priests on duty slept within a chamber of the 
inner court. Very early those who were desirous of 
taking part in the sacrificial w i 
38. The g p e sacrificial worship 
sminariag arose and took the baptismal bath so 
preliminaries. m 
as to be ready for the official summons, 
which might come at any moment. When the summons 
сатте the priests who were ready followed the supcr- 
intendent through a wicket into the court. 'They then 
divided themselves into two parties, one going castward 
and theother westward, with lighted torches in their hands 
(except on sabbaths when the temple was lit up) and 
met in ‘the place of the pancake makers’ (Z.e., the 
apartment where the high- priests daily meal-offering 
was prepared), and greeted each other with the words 
‘It is well; all is well!’ ‘They then passed to the 
Hall Gazith (тп nay, lit. ‘hall of polished stones,’ 
where the Sanhedrin also met) and proceeded to cast 
lots. Altogether four lots—not immediately, but at 
intervals ——were cast during the service, the first to 
determine who was to cleanse the altar and prepare it. 
The mode of casting the lots is thus described by Edersheim 
(Temple, 122): ‘The priests stood in a circle around the 
president, who for a moment removed the head-gear of one of 
their number, to show that he would begin counting at him. 
Then all held up one, two, or more fingers—since it was not 
lawful in Israel to count persons—when the president named 
some number, say seventy, and began counting the fingers till 
he reached the number named, which marked that the lot had 


fallen on that priest’ (so Lightfoot, Temple Service, chap. 9 1, 
following Maimonides). 


The person selected first of all bathed his hands and 
feet at the brazen laver, which stood between the temple 
and the great altar, and mounting the altar carried 
away the ashes ina silver pan. While he descended, 
the other priests washed their hands and feet at the 
brazen laver, removed the unburnt sacrifices and debris 
from the altar, laid on fresh wood, and replaced the 
unconsumed pieces of the sacrifice. They then all 
adjourned to the * Hall of Polished Stones,' where the 
second lot was cast. 

During the proceedings above described, which took place in 
darkness, the only light being the glow of the altar fire, those 
priests 10 whom the duty had been assigned, were preparing the 
baked meal-offering of the high priest in the ‘place of the 
pancake makers.' 

‘The second lot designated the priest on whom it fell, 
together with twelve others standing next him, to dis- 
charge the following duties :— (1) the slaughter of the 
victim ; (2) the sprinkling of the blood upon the altar ; 
(3) the removing of the ashes from the altar of incense ; 
(4) the trimming of the lamps on the candlestick ; 
further, the lot determined who were to carry the 
various portions of the victim to the foot of the ascent 
of the altar, viz., who was to carry (5) the head and 
one of the hind legs; (6) the two forelegs; (7) the tail 
and the other hind leg ; (8) the breast and the neck ; 
(9) the two sides; (10) the entrails ; (11) the offering 
of fine flour ; (12) the baked meal-offering (of the high 
priest) ; and (13) the wine for the drink-offering. 

Immediately after this the president directed inquiries 
to be made as to whether the time for slaughter had 
arrived (determined by the approach of dawn when it 
was visible in the sky up to Hebron) Оп the 
signal being given the lamb was brought from the 
lamb-chamber (mbsa nae), given some water to drink 
from a golden bowl, and led to the place of slaughter 
on the N. side of the altar. At the same time the 
ninety-three sacred vessels were brought from the 
utensil-chamber. Meanwhile the two priests to whom 
the duty had been assigned of cleansing the altar of 
incense, and trimming the lamps on the candlestick 
(3 and 4 above) proceeded to the sanctuary, the one 
with a golden pail (+33), the other with a golden bottle 
(rz) At this point orders were given (by the elders 
who had charge of the keys) to open the temple gates, 
the noise of which (according to the Mishna) was heard 
at Jericho. Тһе accomplishment of this was heralded 
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by three blasts on the silver trumpets, which gave the 
signal for the Levites and ‘men of the station’ (repre- 
sentative Israelites) to assemble, and also announced to 
the city that the morning sacrifice was about to be 
offered (for these details see the Gémuird on Tamid). 
At this point also, the great gates leading into the holy 
place were opened to admit the priests whose duty it 
was to cleanse the incense-altar and trim the candle- 
sticks, into the sanctuary (see above). The opening of 
the sanctuary gates was the signal for the actual 
slaughter of the sacrifice. See Edersheim, Temple, 133, 
SACRIFICE, $ 32. 

Meanwhile the two priests above referred to had 
entered the holy place. While the slaughter of the 
lamb was taking place the first of the priests cleansed the 
golden altar of incense, putting the burnt coals and 
ashes into the golden pail (%3), and then withdrew, 
leaving the utensil behind. The second priest, while 
the blood of the lamb was being sprinkled, proceeded 
to trim and re-light the lamps of the candlestick. 

The procedure was as follows :— Only five of the seven lamps 
were at this time trimmed—the other two being reserved fora 
later period of the service. If the two farthest E. were still 
burning they were left undisturbed, and the trimming and re- 
lighting of the five others was proceeded with. But the central 
lamp, called the ‘western’ (because it inclined westward to the 
most holy place), could only be relighted by fire brought from 
the altar. Hf it happened that the two farthest E. were out, 
they were first of all trimmed and relighted, before the others 
were attended to. The candlestick was approached by three 
stone steps, and on the second of these the priest, when this part 
of his duty was done, deposited the golden bottle (зэ) and 
withdrew. 


Meanwhile the slaughtering of the sacrifice and the 
sprinkling of the blood upon the altar had been followed 
by the flaying of the victim, which was cut up into 
pieces, and the entrails washed upon the marble tables. 
‘The pieces were carried by the six allotted priests (each 
taking one picce) to the altar, while a seventh carried 
the offering of flour, an eighth the baked meal-offering 
(of the high priest), and a ninth the wine of the drink- 
offering. These were all laid at the foot of the altar- 
ascent, and salted; and then all the priests assembled 
once more in the Hall of Polished Stones. 

Here a service of prayer was celebrated, the details 
of which are, however, not free from ambiguity. The 
39. The prayers Mishna passage (7dméidi1), bearing 
and blessings. on the matter, runs as follows :— 

The president said : * Give one blessing’; 
and the priests blessed and read the ten commandments (and), 
the Shéma' (in its three sections) They blessed the people 
with the three: blessings—viz. (the blessing) “Ттпе and firm’ 
(as now) (the blessing) ‘ Service’ (тту), and ‘the blessing 


of the priests’ (p*32423 n222) And on the sabbath they added 
one blessing for the outgoing temple course. 


The points undetermined here are the following :—(a) 
how far we are to understand that these prayers were 
said in the hall by the priests alone, and how far in the 
temple itself by priests and people; and (4) what is 
meant by ‘one blessing’ and by ‘three blessings ' ?! 

Regarding (а) it has been usual to suppose that the 
Shéma (Le., the three sections of the Law, Dt. 64-9 
1115-2: ; and Nu. 15 37-41 which had to be repeated by 
each Israelite every day, morning and evening), pre- 
ceded by a benediction and the ten commandments, 
was repeated by the priests in the hall, whilst the other 
prayers mentioned form part of the 22/2 service, and 
come later (so Edersheim, and apparently Schürer). 
The difficulty about this view is that the benediction 
‘true and firm’ belongs to the Shéma’, which it ought 
immediately to follow. In any case, if the benediction 
was said by priests and people publicly, must we not 
suppose that the Shéma' itself was recited pudlicly as 
well? It is not, perhaps, altogether impossible to 
regard the priest's service in the hall—Zz.e., the recita- 
tion of the Shéma' preceded and followed by the bene- 
dictions mentioned, including ‘ service’ and ‘the priestly 
blessing'—as a sort of rehearsal, Zefore the solemn 


1 (See L. Blau, ‘ Origine et Histoire de la lecture du Schema, 
REJ 31 [1895] pp. 179-201.) 
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part of the sacrificial worship, of what was publicly 
recited later when the incense ascended from the altar. 
We may suppose also that the people, during the 
interval of silent prayer, mentally repeated the same 
prayers. 

The analogous case of the Shčmönēh ‘Esreh (‘The Eigliteen 
Benedictions) in the modern synagogue, may be cited, ‘Fhis 


is first of all said by the congregation inaudibly, and then re- 
peated aloud by the reader. 


'The recital of the ten comniandments, which is else- 
where attested as a daily practice, was afterwards 
discontinued, probably for anti-Christian reasons (cp 
C. Taylor, Sayings of J. fathers, Excurs. 4119). 
(2) As to what benediction was recited éefore the 
Shéma, the Mishna gives no indication, and it was 
early a matter of dispute (2. Ber. 114) whether it was 
that over the creation of light (чїх лз; the modern 


form can be seen in Singer's Ed. of Heé.-Eng. Prayer 
Book, 37 ff-), or that in praise of God's love, known as 
Ahabah Rabbah (—' with abounding love') Accord- 
ing to the generally received opinion, it was the latter 
that was recited in the temple. In its early form this 
ran somewhat as follows :— 

With abounding (or, according to another version, everlasting) 
love hast thou loved us, О Lord our God (Jer. 313). With 
great and exceeding compassion hast thou taken compassion 
on us (cp 15. 639). Our Father, our King, for the sake of our 
fathers who trusted in thee and whom thou tanghtest the statutes 
of life, he gracious unto us, and be thou also our teacher. En- 
lighten our eyes in thy law, and make our hearts cleave to ihy 
commandments ; render our hearts one that we may love and 
fear thy name, and not be ashamed. For in thy holy name we 
trust ; we rejoice and exult in thy salvation. For thou art the 
God who works salvation, and thou hast chosen us from all 
peoples and tongues, and brought us nigh unto thy great name 
(Selah) in truth, that we give praise unto thee and proclaim thy 
unity in love. "Blessed art thou, O Lord, who hast chosen thy 
people Israel in love. (Cp Jewish Encycl. 1281, and reff.) 

The benediction that followed the Shéma', beginning 
with the words ‘true and firm ' (zx пох), is a thanks- 
giving to God for various acts of redemption (hence its 
technical name gtw/dz), and has been much amplitied 
in the later Jewish liturgy. In its earliest form it may 
not have contained more than the following :— 

True and firm (established) it is that thou art Yahwé our God, 
and the God of our fathers; our King and the King of our 
fathers ; our Saviour and the Saviour of our fathers ; our Maker 
and the Rock of our Salvation ; our Help and our Deliverer. 
'Thy name is from everlasting, and there is no God besides thee. 
A new song did they that were delivered sing to thy name by 
the sea-shore ; together did all praise and own thee as King, 
and say, Yahwe shall reign who has redeemed Israel. (See 
further Zunz, Gottesd. Vortr. d. Juden) зто, (2) 383.) 

Of the other two ‘ blessings,’ the first, that known as 
‘service’ (amay), was doubtless a thanksgiving for the 
splendid temple worship, which may have been an 

earlier form of the present ‘Aboda prayer (=the 17th 
of the Shémóneh 'Esreh ; cp Singer, 50 f.), and in its 
earlier form may have run thus :— 

Accept, О Lord our God, thy people Israel and their prayer ; 
receive in love and favour both the fire offerings of Israel and 
their prayer; and may the service of thy people Israel be ever 
acceptable unto thee. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who receivest 
the service of thv people Israel with favour [for the last clause, 
see Rashi on Бекі. 11 4], 

The ‘blessing of the priests’ was, doubtless, some 
form (zo?, however, the precative form now used in the 
synagogue =the last of the Shémoneh "Esreli) of the well- 
known priestly blessing (Nu. 624-26), in using which 
within the Temple the priests pronounced the ineffable 
name (mm )as written. After the priests had recited 
the Shéma and the accompanying prayers in the Hall, 
the third and the fourth lot were taken—-the third to 
determine who should offer the incense in the sanctuary, 
and the fourth to determine who should lay the various 
parts of the victim upon the altar. The most im- 
portant duty of the service that could fall to a priest 
was that of offering the incense, and only those who 
had not performed the office before werc eligible (except 
in the rare case when all present had so officiated). 
Those on whom no lot had fallen were now free to go 
away, after divesting themselves of the priestly dress. 

2. The offering of incense and of the sacrifice accom- 
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panied by prayer.—The incensing priest now took a 


. | golden saucer (s3) covered with a lid, 
40. Offering 


à containing a smaller saucer (тїз) with 
of incense. = 


the incense. An assistant priest then 
brought some live coal from the great altar in a silver 
pan (лато) which he emptied into a golden pan. This 
done, both proceeded with another assistant, and with 
the two who had already dressed the altar and eandle- 
stick, into the sanctuary, striking as they passed the 
instrument called magrēphäh (see col. 3229), at the sound 
of which priests hastened to the worship, the Levites to 
oceupy their plaees in tbe choir, while the delegates 
(‘stationary men ') ranged at the eastern gate of the 
Temple (=the gate of Nicanor) such of the people as 
were to be purified that day (‘the defiled men‘). 

'The two priests who had dressed the altar and the 
candlestick entered first, the former merely to bring 
away his utensil, which, after prostrating himself, he did ; 
while the latter completed the trimming of the lamps, 
and then, prostrating himself, withdrew with his utensil. 

‘The assistant priest who had the pan of coals emptied 
them on to the altar of ineense, prostrated himself, and 
withdrew. The other assistant then arranged the in- 
cense, and withdrew in like manner. The chief offici- 
ating priest was now left alone within the sanctuary, 
awaiting the signal of the president before burning the 
incense. When this was given (with the words ‘ offer 
the incense’), he emptied out the saucer on to the coals, 
and the incense aseended in clouds of smoke. At this 
solemn moment, the people withdrew from the inner 
court and prostrated themselves, spreading out their 
hands in silent prayer (cp Rev. 81 3 /. quoted by Eders- 
heim). The incensing priest, also, after prostrating 
himself for worship, withdrew from the sanctuary. 'The 
period of silent prayer was followed (if the conjecture 
given above is correct) by the reeitation of the Shéma', 
with the ten commandments and benedictions set forth 
above. Others think that only the three ‘ blessings ' 
(mentioned in Zusd 51) were here recited. In any 
case, the priestly blessing was given in the following 
manner. The five priests who had been engaged 
within the Holy Place now proceeded to the steps in 
front of the Temple, and with uplifted hands, pro- 
nounced the priestly benediction. “This was pronouneed 
by the leader (probably the incensing priest), the others 
following audibly after him. As already mentioned, 
the divine name was on these occasions pronouneed. 
The people also responded : ‘ Blessed be the Lord God, 
the God of Israel, from everlasting to everlasting.’ 
The offering of the burnt offering was now proceeded 
with. The chosen priests brought up the various 
pieces of the victim from the foot of the ascent, and, 
after placing their hands upon them, threw them on to 
the altar-fire. When the high priest officiated, he 
received the pieces from the priests, placed his hands 
upon them, and threw them on to the altar. The 
appropriate meal offerings (that of the people, and 
that of the high priest) were now brought, oiled, salted, 
and laid on the fire ; and the drink offering was poured 
out at the foot of the altar. 


3. The Service of praise and (han&ksgiving. —MHere- 
upon the music of the temple began. The choir of 
p Levites, to the accompaniment of instru- 
= ош mental music, sang the psalm of the Чау, 
Service. — which was divided into three sections. 
At the close of each section, a body of priests blew 
three blasts on the silver trumpets, and the people 
prostrated themselves in worship. The singing of the 
psalm closed the morning service, and the private 
sacrifices were proceeded with. 

The evening sacrifice (which, aecording to the law, 
was to be offered ‘between the two evenings '—7.e., in 
the evening twilight) was at this period offered early in 
the afternoon, about 3 o'clock. It was in all respects 
exactly similar to that of the morning, save that incense 
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was offered after the burnt oftering instead of before it, 
and the lamps in the sanctuary were not trimmed, but 
simply lighted. The priests on whom the lots had 
fallen again officiated in the evening, except the in- 
censing priests. For this office another lot was taken. 

'The daily psalms were the following : first day, 91; 
second, 48; third, 82; fourth, 94; fifth, SI; sixth, 
93; on the sabbath, 92. 

On the sabbath and festivals the same daily sacrifices 
were offered, only increased. Thus on the sabbath 
42. The sabbath s sacrifice was doubled, and so on. 

e essential features, however, were 
much the same. [For details, see 
FrEAsTS, SABBATH, and the works cited below. ] 

б. HB. 


and festivals. 


The literature of the subject is immense. The older books are 
given іп Bahr (Der Salomonische Tempel) and other writers; 
dn only the more important modern works 
43. Bibliography. can be mentioned here. 

(a) General: The Archzologies of 
Jann; Saalschütz, Scholz, Schegg, Haneberg, de-Wette-Räbiger, 
Чеп, de Visser, Benzinger, Nowack ; the articles s.v. ‘Temple’ 
in PRE (Merx), BL (Diestel), Riehm's AWB, Ency. Brit. 
(by W. R. Smith ; it has been freely used in the preparation of 
the present article), Hastings’ DB (T. W. Davies); the com- 
mentaries on Kings by Keil, Thenius, Klostermann, Benzinger, 

Kittel; Fergusson, Ze Temple of the Jews, London, 1878 

(4) Text and Literary Criticism: The commentaries on 
Kings (above); Wellhausen in Bleek, 72.4); Stade ‘Der 
Text des Berichts über Salomos Bauten’ in ZA 7H’, 1883, pp. 
129-177. 

(с) Topographical: The results of modern survey and excava- 
tion are given in the PEZ vol. * Jerusalem’ (London, 1884) and 
in the accompanying atlas. See also Robinson, ВА (2); Tobler, 
Topographie Jerusalems, 1853-54; Fergusson, Topography of 
Jerusalem, 1847; Thrupp, Ancient Jerusalem, 1855; De 
Vogüé, Le Temple de Jerusalem, 1864; Rosen, Das Haram 
von Jerusalem и. der Tempelplatz des Moria, 1866; Schick, 
Bett el Makdas; oder, der alte Tempelplatz, 1887: id., Die 
Stiftshtitte, der Tempel in Jerusalem u. der Tenpelplatz der 
Jetstseit; Adler, Der Felsendom wu. d. heutige Grabeskirche zu 
Jerusalem, 1873; Socin-Benzinger in Baedeker's 727.0» 

(d) Solomon's Temple: Of older works may be mentioned 
those of Bh. Lamy, De Tabernaculo Faderis, de sancta civitate 
Jerusalem et de Templo ejus, Paris, 1720; А. Hirt, Der 
Tempel Salomos, Derlin, 1809; Fr. v. Meyer, id., Stuttgart, 
1839. A more modern phase of discussion may be said to begin 
with Bahr, Der Solomonische Tempel mit Berücksichtigung 
seines Verhältnisses z. й. Architektur ueberhaupt, 1848. 
See further B. Stade, GZ 1311 Z- ; H. Pailloux, Monographie 
du temple de Salomon, Paris, 1885; F. O. Paine, Solomon's 
temple and Capital, 3886; Th. Friedrich, Tempel u. Palast 
Salomos, 1887; О. Wolff, Der Tempel von Jerusalem u. seine 
Maase, 1887; E. C. Robins, The Tempe of Solomon, 1887 ; 
Guinand, Monographie du Tempie de Salomon, 1588 ; 
Perrot-Chipiez, Le Temple de Jerusalem et la Maison du 
Bois-Liban restitués après Ezechiel et le livre des Rois, 1889; 
L. Feuchtwang in 22. f. bildende Kunst, new ser. 2, 1801, p. 
141/0; H. Becker in IlTener allgem. Bausettung, 1893, hfi. 
1-43 Perrot-Chipiez, Judaea. 

(e) Esckiel’s Temple: Cornill's edition of text ; the commen- 
taries of Smend, Cornill, Bertholet; also Toy in SBOT; 
Böttcher, Proben A Tlicher Schrifterklüárung (1833), id. Neue 
-eArendese; Balmer-Rinck, Des Propheten Ezekiel Gesicht 
vom Tempel, 1858; Kühn in SA Av., 1882; H. Sulley, The 
Temple of Ezekiel's Prophecy, 1889: Stade, GI 247 f. 

(f) Zerubóabels Temple: De Moor and Imbert, in Le 
Muséon, Т and 8; the commentaries of Ryssel and Bertholet on 
Ezra and Nehemiah. 

(е) Herod's Temple: A tolerahly complete catalogue of the 
older literature on Herod’s temple will be found in Haneberg, 
Die religiöse Altertiimer der Bibel, 260 ff. ; for the modern 
literature see Schürer (2/1 (3) 13234 We mention here: Mishna 
tractate 77244074, with the commentary of Obadja Bartenora in 
Surenhusius, 5; ET in Barclay, The Talmud, 255 f. Moses 
Maimonides in дртп v (discussion of the Talmudic details as to 
the temple and its furniture, in Ugolini's THes. 8); J. Lightfoot, 
Descriptio templi Hicrosolymitani (also in Ugolin. Thes. 9) ; 
Hirt, ‘Ueber die Bauten. Herodes des Grossen’ in 424. Berl. 
Ahad. : philol.-hist. classe, 1816-17, pp. 1-24 ; Haneberg, Alter- 
timer, 266-336; Spiess, Das Jerusalem des Josephus, 1881, pp. 
46 ff. ; id. Der Tempel des Jerusalem während des letzten 
Jahrhunderts seines Destandes nach Josephus, 1887 ; Schürer, 
Riehm, 2178, 1663, 7. : Block, Entwurf eines Grundrisses 
vom LTerodiantschen Tempel nach Talmudischen Quellen 
bearbeitet : Hildesheimer, * D. Beschreibung d. Herod. Tempels 
im Tractate Middoth u. b. Fl. Josephus’ іп /ahresber. d. Кабб. 
Seminars fi d. orthodoxe Judentum, 1876-7; Lewin, The 
Siege of Jerusalem by Titus, 1863. 

(A) Temple worship. In addition to the works cited above, 
see esp. Schürer, G1 7/31, & 24 (bibliography); SYNAGOGUE, $ 11. 


1. B. (88 1-33, 43); G. H. B. ($$ 34-42). 
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TEMPLE-KEEPER (Newkopon), Acts 1935 AVme: 
RV. See NEOCOROS. 


TEMPTATION. The word NDH, massah (© treip- 
ACMOC always), oecurs in the OT not only as a płace- 
name (see MASSAH), іп Ex.177 etc. Ps.958 (AV 
'teurptation, RV ' Massah,’ RV™8- ‘temptation '), but 
also as a common noun in Dt. 434 7 19 292 [3] where EV 
has ' temptations’ and RV? ‘trials’ or ‘ evidences,’ in 
Job923[see 65] where EV has ' trial'and КУЕ. ‘calamity.’ 
The verb is лр. AV renders inconsistently ; in Ex, 1727 


Dt. 616 etc., it gives up the best rendering—/.e., ‘to 
prove'—and substitutes what to modern readers is 
certainly misleading—' to tempt.’ As Driver (on Dt. 
616) well observes, * пру is a neutral word, and means 


to fest or Prove a person, to see whether he will act in a 
particular way (Ex. 164 Judg. 222 34), or whether the 
character he has is well established (1 K.10:) God 
thus proves a person, or puts him čo ¢he test, to see if 
his fidelity or affection is sincere, Gen. 221 Ex. 202o Dt. 
82 [g.v.] 184 [3]; ep Ps. 262; and men zest, or prove 
Jehovah when they act as if doubting whether his promise 
be true, or whether he is faithful to his revealed char- 
acter, Ex.1727 Nu. 1422 Ps. 7818 (see v. 19) 4156 959 
10614; ср 15.712. So massith Dt. 434 7 19 292 [3], are 
not ''temptations," but /zia/s, provings (see note on 
434)' With regard to the NT, it is satisfactory that 
mweipaw is rendered ‘try’ in Heb. 1117 Rev. 2210, and 
тєра ‘trial’ in Heb. 1136. Оп the use of терасшдѕ 
('temptation,' but RV™s- sometimes ‘trial'),! Holtzmann 
(HC 145 f.) remarks that this is one of the expressions 
to which the NT has given a pregnant and almost new 
meaning, indicating the external conflicts and distresses 
which become the means of inward temptation; see 
Lk. 2228 Acts 2019 Jas. 12 т Pet. 16. Such a conflict, 
such a distress is reported to have been the lot of Jesus, 
at the beginning of his ministry. See below. 


TEMPTATION OF JESUS 


Three stories ($$ 1-4). Discussion ($$ 9-11). 

Contents of the tradition ($54). Possible light from myths ($ 12). 

Nucleus (8 7). Specially parallel stories ($ 13). 

Possible ene from Eevee ($8). Mythic elements, etc. ($ 14). 
Bibliography (§ 15). 

[There are three chief modes of procedure in dealing 
with the traditional story of the Temptations, or rather 
Trials, of Jesus. (т) The narrative may be regarded as 
having arisen in consequence of a kind of natural law or 
tendency which, in the ease of one who has won the 
crown of moral perfection. for himself and for his 
disciples, places a symbolic event summing up the trials 
and achievement of his life at the very outset of his 
career, just as the final victory of good over evil needs, 
throngh the operation of the same law, to be effectually 
guaranteed by a reported initial victory of the Light-god 
over the Dragon of Chaos. This may lead us to begin 
our consideration of the story of the ‘Trials of Jesus by 
putting the story side by side with similar stories of other 
Spiritual heroes known to tradition, and to pnt our 
literary criticism of the narratives under the control of 
results already obtained by such a comparison. ‘Thus 
the literary criticism of the narrative will become 
subordinate to the historical (reZigzoms-geschicAhtlich) 
criticism of the narrative. The neglect of this procedure 
has, according to Gunkel and others, led to much mis- 
understanding of some of the narratives in the OT 
(notably those of Paradise, of the Deluge, and of Jonah), 
and it would perhaps be too much to suppose that no 
loss would be sustained by the neglect of it in the study 
of the NT. (2) It is also possible to begin our con- 
sideration of the narratives of the Trials by applying a 
purely literary criticism—z.e., by determining, so far as 
may be possible, from what literary sources they pro- 
ceed, and explaining their details by reference to the OT 
or to passages in the traditional life of Jesus. We may 


1 In Acts 2019 Rev. 8 ro, etc., RV gives ‘trial’ in the text, 
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then consider whether, endeavouring to realise in some 
slight degree the mental state of Jesus, and applying the 
ordinary canons of probability, we can venture to point 
out a historica! nucleus of the traditional story of the 
Trials, and we may then compare, or contrast, the 
Christian tradition with apparent parallels elsewhere. 
(3) We may, withont disparaging either of the preced- 
ing methods, consider whether light cannot be thrown 
on the Christian tradition by inquiring whether the 
peculiarities of the narrative may not be accounted for 
by the discovery of some custom or observance the 
details of which are similar in essentials to those of the 
story of the Trials, and yet are beyond the suspicion of 
having been derived from it. The difference between 
the first and the second of these methods and between 
both and the third is striking. It may, however, be 
minimised, when the student of literary eriticism is not 
opposed to the comparative study of myths, and when 
the student of strange customs doces not at all deny 
the importance of illustrating, and to some extent at 
least explaining, the narrative from biblical and extra- 
biblical literary sources. ‘The essential truth of the 
significant and instructive narrative of the Temptation 
is of course not a matter of controversy. Ср Cheyne, 
Hallowing of Criticism.) 

It is usual to explain the origin of the three synoptic ! 

reports of the temptation by one or other of two critical 
hypotheses: (а) that Mk.'s represents a 
1. Three , г 

stories bare and brief allusion to the larger story, 
* substantially reproduced in Mt. and Lk., 
which was already current when he wrote (cp 433, allu- 
sion to parables omitted), or (4) that Mt. and Lk. 
represent a common and somewhat mythical expansion 
(in Q, the Logia-souree) of the original nucleus pre- 
served by Mk. Neither of these hypotheses is without 
its difficulties, however, and it seems preferable upon 
the whole to conjecture that Mk.'s report constitutes an 
allied though independent? account of the incident (in 
the Ur-Marcus or Petrine narrative), which has been 
depieted with fuller ethical detail and for other ends in 
Q and thence transferred with editorial modifications to 
Alt. and Lk. The standpoint for criticising the con- 
tents of both stories is furnished by the principle that in 
its higher forms temptation becomes more than ever a 
mystery—hard to understand as an experience and 
harder to communicate, especially to less sensitive souls 
with a tendency to materialise the subtler elements of 

moral conflict. 

Upon this view Mk. 1:2/. portrays the inaugura- 
tion of Jesus as Messiah by a contest with dæmonie 

owers whom he encountered in bestial 
2. Mk. 1:7 P E ec e 

form. The allusion to ‘wild beasts’ is 
not a realistic touch (see $8 9 /) or a reference to the 
loneliness and danger of the experience, much less a 
subtle parallel to the first Adam (Gen. 128 219), but 
symbolic —and symbolic not of passions and hostile 
powers? but of devils who appeared in such guise to 

1 The author of the Fourth Gospel, with his higher Christ. 
ology, naturally omits the temptation as one of several features 
(e.g, the agony in Gethsemane) in the human experience of 
Jesus which would not have lain in line with his specific con- 
ception of Christ's person. He prefers to dwell on the resultant 
sinlessness (7 18 $46), and the incidental allusions to a strife 
(12 27-32 1430) breathe security of triumph rather than intensity 
of Struggle. 

2 Mk. 11-13, though not an excerpt from earlier and fuller 
writings, is a résumé of facts already familiar in the evangelic 
tradition (cp ‘the gospel,’ v. 1). That does not imply, however, 
that v. 12 /. is the conscious abbreviation of a tale corresponding 
to that preserved in Mt. and Lk., even although the Logia 
underlying those gospels was composed of didactic pleces which 
circulated earlier than the Ur-Marcus. See Soltau's Unsere 
Evangelien, 35-50 and A. Menzies’ Farliest Gospel, 62- -63. 

3 As Révile (Jésus de Nazareth, 214) suggests—' les bêtes 
sauvages sont les passions dévorantes que déchainent les révolu- 
tions violentes ; les anges conseillent et donnent les armes pures 
de la persuasion et de l'appel aux consciences.’ This is too 
modern an idea. In Jewish apocalyptic angels are often violent 
and punitive, hy no means to be identified with gracious and 


gentle influences. The wilderness might also һе symbolic 
(Herm. Vis.i. 13), or part of the scenic accompaniment of a 
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the vision of devotees in the desert. To the fervour 
and imagination of Jesus the divine spirit is like a 
fluttering dove (v. то), the satanic spirits like wild beasts. 
Here, as afterwards in human form (123, etc., especially 
12227 with the different application in Mt.728), the 
satanic spirits comprise for Mk. a prominent sphere in 
which Jesus lived and worked as Messiah, the foe of 
demons. ‘This interpretation of Mk.'s language,! there- 
fore, is not simply in line with the naive psychology of 
the age,? which peopled the desert with haunting deities, 
visible especially to rapt devotees, but entirely consonant 
with the leading idea of Jesus’ career developed in Mk.’s 
gospel (ep the mutual recognition of Jesus and daemons 
in 123 f. 34 ЗиЛ. 56 f. 920; and Wrede's Das Adessias- 
geheimniss in den Evangelien, 23 f.). 

Common to all three gospels is the symbolic term 
of ‘forty days’ (cp the forty years of Israel in the 
wilderness, Dt.82, and the forty days’ 
fast in the experience of Moses [Ex. 3428] 
and Elijah [т K. 198], and see NUMBER, 
§ 8) to delineate, as in Acts 13, a considerable period 
of time. In Mk., at any rate, whatever be thought of 
Mt. 411 (cp 815 2544 2755), the angelic? service has no 
reference to food (Рѕ. 78 25 Wisd. 162») It is simply 
the counterpart of satanie opposition,* and represents 
an experience of continuous aid during the vigil, not 
(as in Mt.) a reward and refreshment vouchsafed after 
the strain. All three accounts, however, imply that 
Jesus passed through the prolonged crisis without fall 
or wound. Whatever he thought or sought in the desert, 
his character suffered no deflection or compromise, much 
less defeat. ‘This is developed in Mt. and Lk., who 
draw independently upon a didactic passage in the Logia 
which evidently contained a naive, pictorial descrip- 
tion of what Jesus experienced in a far less matter- 
of-fact and obvious fashion at this period. The form 
of it is vivid and severely simple upon the whole, but 
dramatic rather than mysterious, and naturally less 
impressive, because less inward and direct, than the 
later record of Jesus’ strenuous temptation in Geth- 
semane or even of his sharp encounter with an insidious 
enticement near Cæsarea Philippi (Mk. 83:-33). 1 now 
remains for us to consider the temptation-vision in this 
semi-parabolic presentment which Mt. and Lk. have 
realistically preserved. (Ср Z7C [r901] 1 i. 45-48.) 

Both in Mt. and in Lk. the original report of Q has 
been worked over, and traces of editorial handling are 
SUN cendi obvious if (as a rule) comparatively 

unimportant. 


Favourite or characteristic Matthaan terms in 41-11 аге: 
‘then’ (róre, quafer) ‘coming forward’ (просеАбюр), ‘the 


3. Common 
matter. 


vision (Rev. 17 3) translated into circumstantial prose. But the 
literal sense is quite suitable and natural. 

1 ]t is one bit of evidence in favour of the verdict that whilst 
Mk.'s gospel rests upon facts, not upon ideas, at a relatively 
small number of points ‘legendary features have come to attach 
themselves to the facts’ (О. Holtzmann in Z.V ZI, тдот, p. 273). 

2 For demons in bestial shape see, e.g, Mk.51211 Rev. 1231311 
1613 A, and—for the current belief in their connection with 
waste and lonely places--Mt. 1243 (Dumons, ў 3; МАСС, 8 2, 
ё. т, and Cheyne on 15. 13 21), with Charles’ note on Apoc. Ваг. 
108. "Plhese and other traces of Semitic folklore (see Doughty, 
ar. Des, 2 189-3194) form the atmospbere for much in the synoptic 
tales of evil spirits and their malign influence upon men (cp 
also 2 Cor. 11 3; Everling, Die paul. Angelologie, etC., 51-57). 
In the Arabic ‘gospel of the infancy’ demons emerge from a 
lad's mouth in the shape of crows and serpents (Apocryphal 
Gospels, ed. В. Н. Cowper, 179). 

3 Evidently part of the primitive tradition, for Mk. never 
mentions angels elsewhere in narrative. A Johannine equivalent 
is 151? Е 

Just as the ‘rulers of this world’ (арҳортєс tod 20005 тотоу, 
1 Cor. 26-8) are evil spirits who attempt to thwart the Lord of 
glory, so here the Messiah encounters supernatural foes, after 
Ps. 224 where the rulers (ot apyortes) gather against the Lord 
and his anointed (кої ката ToU xp«a ToU афто), the latter being 
God's son Par ercellence (т. 7 = Mk. 111 Lk. 322[D], etc.). Cp 
Clem. Hom. 822 of Satan setting himself to catch him (8ypeecv 
avrov éztecpav) at this period. In Herm. / 7s. iv. 24 Segri is the 
angel with authority over beasts such as are seen in the vision. 
The conception of Messiah as inevitably assailed by daemons is 
preserved in Rev. 124 4 (cp МК. 3 27 and specially Mt. 5 29). 
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tempter’ (0 перабор), ‘and’ (8é, 4), ‘the holy city’ (thv aytay 
modwr),} ‘takes ' (таралар Варе, drs), the asyndeton in 7, ‘again’ 
(палі, dis), ‘the world’ (rov котмоу, 8), Sand behold’ («at tóov), 
besides the additions of 4c, 8 (high hill), and ‘depart, Satan’ 
(Umaye aarava, 10). Lucan peculiarities in 41-13 are: ‘full of 
holy Spirit’ (wAjpys mv. aycov,2 14), ‘in those days’ (év tats 
Nuepars éxecvats), ‘and he said’ (elmev бє: GOSPELS, § 38, n. 2), 
‘answer’ (aroxptvea@ar mpós), ‘lead’ (ayw, бї), ‘departed’ (vme- 
стрерєр,3 Sis), той with infin. (то), ‘world’ (oixovuévy, cp 21), 
‘complete’ (auvreàéw, Ps) ‘before’ (€vemov), ‘departed ' 
(àméarQ), besides the addition of 24, 5 (in an instant), бе, 9 
(évredOer), 10(to safeguard thee), тз (for a season), and the omis- 
sion of the angelic ministry at the close (made up for by the later 
vision of 22 43?). 

It is evident that the original tale in Q was little altered 
in subsequent recensions and that the final editors have 
reproduced it accurately though not slavishly, preserving 
the essential features of the story. The main exception 
to this rule is the altered order of the second and third 
temptations by a process of transposition which is fairly 
comnon throughout the svnoptics (sce SERMON ON THE 
MouNT, $9). There are no data which would enable 
us to decide with any confidence which, if either, 
represents the original series in the Logia, much 
less the actual sequence. Fortunately the order is not 
a matter of moment.! Each of the two canonical 
sequences has plausible features and is ethically effective, 
especially in view of the gospel in which it occurs. 

In Mt., where Jesus is pictured as the real if unex- 
pected (113) Messiah of Judaism, the newly rcalised 
consciousness of his position (317) suggests the final and 
supreme temptation of adopting compromise with ex- 
ternal methods in order to gain the universal dominion 
which formed his goal (48-11). The true Messiah, as 
had been already scen in part (Ps. Sol. 17 37-45), was to 
be no second Solomon but one whose reliance was solely 
upon God for strength and wisdom. ln Lk., again, 
the climax is not merely that the OT scriptures them- 
sclves might suggest unworthy idcas, but that prc- 
suniptuous claims upon God are a danger subtler than 
seductions appealing to the flesh or to the external and 
sensuous inclinations (19-12). Besides, ‘thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God ' formed a dramatic and appro- 
priate ending to the initial series of temptations in a life 
which Lk. emphasises (413 2228) as a tempted existence 
throughout. Further, an apologetic tendency is to be 
traced in his anxiety to give a more natural geographical 
order, to show that the retirement was duc to a 
spontaneous and spiritual? impulse or rather habit 
(trf, т\рт mveúuaros &ylov . . . ўүєто €v TQ mvev- 
part, cp Rom. 814), and to explain? for the benefit of 
non-Jewish readers (46, öre. arry) how Satan 
could reasonably make such an offer. “The awkward 


1 The Gospel of the Hebrews apparently agreed here with 
Lk. (rò tov8aiküv ойк exer” ‘eis THY ayiar módi” GAA “èr LAY” 
[{єроусаА№н), Handmann, T'U [1888] v. 370). The telic note, 
characteristic of Mt. (41), is added to Lk. harmonistically by 
Ss, as Lk.’s ‘for a season’ to Mt. 4 112 (so Cur.). 

2 Here, as at 322 (= Mt. 3 16 Mk. 1 10), the most correct form 
(Dalman, Horte Jesu, 166 f). 

3 In z. r, whither? Hardly to Galilee (2. 14). There is a 
good deal to he said for Hahn's idea that the retirement and 
conflict of Jesus in Lk. forms an aside—a change of purpose (cp 
v. 1i and т 14) Certainly that is the impression left by the 
narrative. Put this may be due simply to the ill-arranged order 
of Lk. at this point (see, c.g., the unchronological position of 
319) and not to the author's real conception. 

4 "The thoughts crossed and recrossed each another, occurred 
and recurred, and the record is simply a classified summary of 
forty days' reflections and examinations ' (Peyton), or rather of 
prolonged agitation in mind and soul. Some historical signifi- 
cance, however, is attached by Honig to the order (desert, hill 
=Galilee, temple = Jerusalem); see also О. Holtzmann's Zeben 
Jesu, 35 f. 108 / 

5 Bruce (А2205. Grk. Test. 1 486) prefers to regard this as the 
first instance of Lk.'s editorial solicitude: no evil thoughts 
possible in the mind of such a holy man. 

6 Mt. naturally takes it for granted that his readers understand 
the Jewish notion, shared by most early Christians, that the 
present age and world lay under the control (2 Cor. 4 4 Eph. 6 12, 
elc.: Everling, of. cit. 49 f, 107 Л) of Satan as king of the 
present time (ó прбока:роѕ BagiAeUs) or king of the present 
things (В. ràv rapóvrov) (Clem. Hom. 8 21). 

7 The transport to a hill-top, characteristic of Jewish apoca- 
lyptic (Rev. 21 то, cp Herm. Së. іх. 11, etc., also Ezek. 402, 
Apoc. Bar. 768), is also softened down (avayaysiv), and stress 
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insertion of the genealogy (323-38) between the baptism 
and the temptation may have been intended to suggest 
that Jesus was mature, as well as equipped by descent, 
at his entrance upon ministry and at the moment of his 
conflict with Satan (so, evidently, Justin, Dial. 125, 354: 
öre yap dvOpcwrros "yéyovev, mpoatjA8ev айт 6 0uáBoNos). 
It certainly makes the connection, rightly emphasised in 
Mk. 112 (кай eùĝús) and even Mt. (41, róre), somewhat 
loose. 

Treating the subject of their relation to similar narratives 
elsewhere (see $ 13), we may remark that the figurative! stories 

in Mt. and Lk. were written in an atmosphere 
5. Contents of of belief in Satan as the arch-opponent of 
the tradition. God's authority (Mt. 1227 = Lk. 11 19 /, 
etc.) and the personal agent in seduction— 
a belief (Jewish and early Christian; Spitta, Das Urchrist. 134- 
38) which there is no reason to doubt was shared, in however 
minimised and moralised a form, by Jesus himself. In two 
other visions of spiritual conflict recorded by Lk.2 (10 18 22 31 £) 
Satan appears as the defeated protagonist of Jesus; and these, 
like the original nucleus of the baptism-story (Historical New 
Testament, 1901, p. 18) and possibly also the transfiguration, 
certainly represent (0фуујсато шїк, Clem. Ilom. 11 35) auto- 
biographical communications of one who, like Paul, though far 
from being a visionary, had visions and moments of rapture, 
especially at crises of his religious experience. These communi- 
cations? must have heen made to the disciples in order to re- 
assure, impress (Mt. 26 38), and clarify their minds. The main 
object was to throw light upon his own method and aims, and 
also by inference upon the course of life to be followed by his 
adherents. Hence, in their present didactic form, it is not easy 
to determine whether the stories originally possessed a Messianic 
or a human significance, unless both are conceived to have lain 
blended together. 

(With regard to the order of the three Trials, it is worth men- 
tioning (after O. Holtzmann, Leden Jesu, 8 72) that according 
to the fragments of the Gospel of the Hebrews (referred to again 
in $ 14) the narrative was originally so arranged that the 
temptation on the mountain came first, that in the city second, 
and that in the wilderness third, whereas in Mt. the order is: 
wilderness, city, mountain, and in Lk. wilderness, mountain, 
city. He gives psychological reasons for preferring the order of 
the Gospel of the Hebrews, pointing out that it coincides more- 
over with that in which the texts quoted from Deuteronomy 
occur (613 16 82). It was in Deuteronomy, he supposes, 
that Jesus, in the prolonged period of meditation after his 
baptism in which his vocation had been revealed to him, sought 
for the guidance of which he felt in need.] 


i. Loneliness and fasting,* the normal conditions of 
an eestasy or trance, naturally introduce the first 
6 The thros DE temptation, the ethieal point of 

which lies in the refusal of Jesus to 
seek exemption from the limitations of 
common needs and bodily privations. The later 
counsel Mt. 625-33 is thus grounded in his own ex- 
perience (cp Ја. 131-34 and Mt. 108-10 Lk.93 104). 
Divine sonship, even in its highest degree, is thereby 
shown to confer no title to exceptional treatment; it 
merelv enforees the duty of loyalty to God's interests 
and demands as the supreme thing in the moral life 
(see the application of this in Jn. 626 f), and the com- 
panion duty of faith, that such devotion shall not be left 
ultimately destitute by God. 

i With admirable penetration the very intensity of 
such faith is represented in the temple-temptation as an 
insidious oceasion for presumption. ‘lhe inclination 


trials. 


laid on the time (ev øreyuñ xoóvov, 45). The appositeness of 
Mt. 43 and the more vivid Lk. 4 3 lies in the resemblance bet ween 
the rounded shingle of the locality and loaves of bread (cp 
Mt.79) There is no subtle allusion to the Baptist’s remark 
(Mt. 3911), which indeed is amply illustrated otherwise (cp 
Klein in ДУТИ”, 1901, pp. 343-344). 

1 They appear to lie between a chronicle and a poetical parable. 
As early as the seventeenth century, the Temptation was viewed 
as ‘an interchange of dangerous thoughts,’ by Balthasar Bekker : 
Die besanberte Welte (chap. 21). 

2 It is noticeable that the tempted nature of Christ is brought 
forward in Hebrews, a book linguistically allied to Lk.-Acts. 

3 For the imparting of the substance of ecstasies and trances 
see Acts 11 4 / 169 /. 189 4 226A, etc., and Asc. (sate, 6 10-15, 
* Oculi eius erant aperti, os vero clausum, sed inspiratio spiritus 
erat cum illo. Visio quam videbat, non erat de seculo hoc, sed 
de abscondito omni carni. Et cum cessavit a visione, reversus 
notificavit visionem Ezechiz et filio eius Nasoni.' 

3 See Gunkel’s Die Wirkungen des heiligen Geistes (1899), 22, 
and FASTING, $ 2 (with PROPHETIC LITERATURE, § 19). 
notable exception occurs in Rev.19 / Intense prayer may 
have preceded the Temptation (see von der Goltz, as Gebe?, 
3-4), but it 1s not specifically mentioned. 
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now is to abuse not one's feeling of independence but 
one's consciousness of dependence —7.e., the eurrent 
pious conviction, shared by Jesus, that God could and 
would miraculously interpose on behalf of his servants 
in peril. Jesus repels this suggestion.) Genuine faith 
in man, he is convinced, will be content to believe in 
God's care without nervously insisting upon arbitrary 
proofs of it. 

iii. The mountain-temptation depicts Jesus’ rejection 
of another attractive and plausible idea which occurred 
to him (no doubt suggested in part by popular expecta- 
tion), viz., that his Messianic goal might be swiftly and 
smoothly reached along paths bordering upon com- 
promise.  Renan's motto for the scene—‘ Christ or 
Mahomet '—hits off one aspect of the dilemma precisely. 
Yet the bearing of the temptation need not be exclusively 
messianic, as Mk. 836 shows ; the latter passage? (with 
833) indieating also that here at any rate the larger 
temptation-narrative, relegated not without psychological 
aptness to the opening of Jesus' life, forms really a 
miniature of the fundamental temptations which recurred 
as constant factors in his career, just as the Sermon on 
the Mount is placed by Mt. unchronologically in the 
forefront of the ministry as a summary of his general 
teaching. No doubt the moral insight of Jesus carried 
with it foresight of coming perils. At Nazareth he had 
not been out of touch with currents surging from the 
outside pagan world and its glories (see GASm. HG 
35-37. 433-435, for the consciousness of ethnie splendour 
possible to a Galilaean). But the full force of such a 
temptation could not be felt until he had entered defi- 
nitely upon his publie mission (єр Jn. 614 f); and the 
same may be said of the temple-temptation (Mt. 26 53 f. ), 
for hitherto Jesus, though acquainted of course with the 
dizzy pinnacle of the temple (Jos. z1z/. xv. 115), had 
run no risk to his person (see further the didaetic side 
of this developed in Mt. 1017-313 Lk. 102-12). The 
diffieulty of Jesus at the outset naturally was to see and 
choose the true method: his subsequent trial, recurring 
at frequent stages, was to adhere to the choice made in 
this initial hour of insight. 

‘The Logia passage on the temptation thus represented 
the disciples’ memory of Jesus’ memory. It was the 
literary embodiment, coloured by OT 
reminiscences,? of a erisis in the life of 
Jesus whieh (cp Mt. 1229 Mk. 327) he 
imparted in an ideal and concentrated form, looking 
back on it through the later, deeper experienee of his 


7. Historical 
nucleus. 


1 The ethical triumph of the crisis, as Keim points out (Jesu 
von Nazara, ET, 2328), is not simply that Jesus conquered but 
that ‘the inexorable godlike loftiness of his judgment discovered 
the devil in scruples which even the noblest would have fondled 
as spiritual pearls. Further, with the possible and partial 
exception of the hunger-experience, the allurements in this 
initial crisis of Jesus' life are depicted as attractive rather than 
threatening or painful. All trial (in the modern sense of the 
word) is temptation ; but all temptations are not trials. As 
Gethsemane indicates, Jesus felt the harsh as well as the soft 
touch, and emerged from the ordeal unspoiled: cp smémovéer 
avTos перасдєіЅ . . . ywpis auaprias (Heb. 21+ 415). 

? The allusion to Peter as an embodiment of Satan corresponds 
with the early Christian belief that seductions through human 
influence were the devil’s work (Weinel, И 7rEmsgen des Geistes 
x. der Geister, 14-17 11899); but the synoptic stories, in their 
present form at any rate, expressly exclude the idea that Jesus 
had to grapple in the temptation with anything but spiritual 
hosts of wickedness (Eph. 611-13). Even the notion of the 
temple-temptation as a miracle of display before a crowd is rather 
irrelevant and theatrical For the unpolitical character of 
Christ's propaganda, see Barths //auptprobleme des Lebens 
Jesu, pp. 41-44. 1 

3 The OT citations are all from ®©, and present little or no 
difficulty. Mt. 44c omits 7@ before ёктор. with AF (Dt. 83); 
the other variants и арто (Zahn, Ein. 2316; Nestle, Ліну. 
211) and ёр рунат: are insignificant and uncertain. | Ps.91 1 7 
is quoted with some freedom in Mt. 46., But in citing Dt. 613 
both Mt. and Lk. agree with GA in substituting mpookvwvijaets for 
$ofn6en and in adding uóre to атт. The sequel in Ps. 28 /. 
to v. 7 may have suggested the mountain-temptation, just as 
perhaps the beasts of Ps.9113 may have suggested Mk. 113. 
But such conformations or infusions are at most subordinate to the 
dominant factor in the composition of the story—viz., the en- 
deavour to summarise the cardinal temptations of Jesus. 
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actual ministry, when the initials eductions had become 
more grave and subtle than before. The historical 
nucleus of the tradition is the natural and overpowering 
impulse which drove Jesus into the gaunt, wild solitudes 
W.! or rather E. of the Jordan to reflect upon the 
strange consciousness (Baldensperger, Des Selbst- 
bewusstsein Jesu, 229 f.) which had recently dawned 
upon him at his baptism,? to forecast its issues and 
determine his course of action (cp Gal. 115-17). It is 
noticeable that he does not seem to have doubted the 
reality of his Messianie consciousness ; for the words 
‘if thou art a son of God ' (el vlós ef rod дєоо) do not 
bear this full hypothetical meaning. What he had to 
win clearness and conviction upon was the real nature 
and consequences of his position ; if any hesitation or 
uncertainty upon the genuineness of this occurred to 
him, it was during the period of conflict? (implied by 
Mk. and Lk., not Mt.) and self-questioning preceding 
that in which Mt. and Lk. place the triple and typical 
conflict of what is rather inappropriately termed /Ze 
'Temptation of Jesus. J. Mo. 

It has been remarked above (introd.) that light might 
be expected to be thrown upon the singular and sug- 
gestive story of the Trials of Jesus by comparing it 
with more or less striking parallels in the literature of 
other religions, but that it is also possible that the 
insertion of such a narrative (which is plainly not 
literally true) may conceivably be accounted for by the 
existence of some eustom or observance which may have 
led the narrator to postulate such ап event as the threefold 
trial at the opening of the ministry of Jesus. In an essay 
read before the Oxford Society of Historical Theology in 
Nov. тдот (an abstract of which is given in the Society's 
Proceedings [privately printed], 1901-2, pp. 27-31) the 
view has been expressed by Prof. А. .\. Bevan that the 
so-called Temptation-story in its original form (7.e., a 
form resembling the narrative in Mk. ) was a description 
of a traditional praetice or ceremony, by which, it was 
supposed, a man could obtain control over demons. 

à The practice referred to must have 

8. Possible р : Vo : 

been of ancient origin, and it has con- 
light from the ,. à А 

dern East tinued in the East down to the present 

' day. Rather than attempt to describe 
it anew, Prof. Bevan cites the testimony of an Oriental, 
as reported by Prof. E. G. Browne in his work, .f Year 
amongst the Persians (1893), 148 f. About fifteen 
years ago Prof. Browne heard this story from a 
philosopher of Isfahan, entitled Aminu-sh-Shari'at. 

“At one time of my life I devoted myself to the occult 
sciences, and made an attempt to obtain control over the JZs:1/3, 
with what results I will tell you. You must know, in the first 
place, that the sodus operandi is as follows :—The seeker after 
this power chooses some solitary and dismal spot. . There 
he must remain for forty days. . He spends the greater part 
of this time in incantations in the Arabic language, which he 
recites within the area of the zzax/a/, or geometrical figure, 
which he must describe in a certain way on the ground. Besides 
this, he must eat very little food, and diminish the amount 
daily. If he has faithfully observed all these details, on the 
twenty-first day a lion will appear, and will enter the magic 
circle. The operator must not allow himself to be terrified by 
this apparition, and, above all, must on no account quit the 
mandat, else he will lose the results of all his pains. If he 
resists the lion, other terrible forms will come to him on subse- 


quent days —tigers, dragons, and the like— which he must 
similarly withstand. If he holds his ground till the fortieth 


1 [n the vicinity of Dr THABARA? Cp JOHN THE BAPTIST, 
§ т. On the haggard, austere Judæan desert with its vipers 
(Mt. 37), see GASm. HG 312-317. 

2 Justin (Dial. 103, 331) loosely brings the two into close 
connection—apa то avaByvat avTOv ато TOU 'Iopbávov the voice 
from heaven is followed by the temptation to worship the devil. 

3 In Clem. Нот. (1135 192) these forty days are occupied 
hy discussions (6caAéyeaGar) with the devil (rporpémov каї ava- 
педаг, 5 21). See the striking passage cited from Victor Hugo's 
Quatre -vingt-treize (їп John Morley's Studies in Literature, 
235 f.) on the moral incitements and haunting effects of Nature 
upon the human conscience, and especially 166 Nature in her 
more savage and gloomy scenes. AN. here the strong conscience 
resists, and develops by resisting, ‘the puny conscience soon 
turns reptile «comit undergoes the mysterious infiltration of ill 
suggestions and superstition.’ 
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day, he has attained his object, and the j/##is, having been 
unable to get the mastery over him, will have to hecome his 
servants and obey all his behests. Well, I faithfully chserved 
all the necessary conditions, and on the twenty-first day, sine 
enough, a lion appeared and entered the circle. Next day a 
tiger came, and still I succeeded in resisting the impulse whi.h 
urged me to flee. But when, on the following day, a most 
hideous and frightful dragon appeared, I could no longer 
control my terror, and rushed from the circle, renouncing all 
further attempts at obtaining the mastery over the лінз. 
When some time had elapsed after this, and 1 had pursued my 
studies in philosophy further, I came to the conclusion that 1 
had been the victim of hallucinations excited by expectation, 
solitude, hunger, and long vigils; and, with a view to testing 
the truth of this hypothesis, 1 again repeated the process which 
I had before practised, this time in a spirit of philosophical 
incredulity. My expectations were justified; I saw absolutely 
nothing. And there is another fact which proves to my mind 
that the phantoms I saw on the first occasion had no existence 
outside my own brain. I had never seen a real lion then, and 
my ideas about the appearance of that animal] were entirely 
derived from the pictures which may be seen over the doors 
of baths in this country. Now, the lion which I saw in the 
magic circle was exactly like the latter in form and colouring, 
and, therefore, as I need hardly say, differed considerably in 
aspect from a real lion.' 


This custom, it will be noticed, belongs to the large 
class of observances now often called ‘ceremonies of 
initiation,’ that is to say, ceremonies 


. Initiation 2 Py s : 
E by which a man is introduced into 


cer ies, 2 : 
emonies. Some new line of life, such as that of 
a warrior, a priest, a king, and so forth. Among 
savages, as is well known, these ceremonies are 


often very elaborate and very repulsive, involving, for 
example, mutilations of the body and other torments; 
among civilised peoples there is naturally a tendency to 
soften them down, or suppress them altogether ; but 
traces of them have survived in almost every country of 
the world. 

In the particular case under consideration the purpose 
of the ceremony is perfectly clear, 
namely, to obtain power over those 
beings whom modern Orientals call 
jinn —a term which in meaning corresponds to the 
Jewish shédhim and to the Greek daiuoves, óatuóvta. 


10. Subjuga- 
tion of jinn. 


Later Jewish writers told that King Solomon possessed such 
a power (Thy ката Tov баибиши тєҳити, as Josephus calls it). 
Josephus also states that’ Solomon composed incantations 
whereby diseases are relieved, and left behind him forms of 
exorcism, whereby men control and drive out demons, so that 
they can never return. He adds, ‘even to the present day this 
mode of cure prevails among us to a very great extent’ (21 zz. 
Nill 25). 

In this connection it is to be observed that both in 
ancient and in modern times a distinction is made 
between su£/ugating demons, as Solomon is supposed to 
have done, and ez/ering into league with them, in order 
to gain some advantage for oneself or to injure one's 
enemies. The former is ealled lawful, the latter unlawful 
magie. Now the ceremony which we are discussing 
evidently belongs to the former category, and that it 
bears a striking resemblance to the accounts of the 
temptation in the Gospels, as Prof. Bevan points out, 

cannot be denied. In both cases we 
E ibi do: find the forty days spent in the desert, 

Soape вагу е fasting, and the presence of the 
wild beasts. It is also plain that in the Synoptic 
narrative of Jesus’ ministry the casting out of demons 
is a continually recurring feature. It appears natural, 
therefore, that the narrative should begin with an 
account of the process by which Jesus' power over 
the demons was acquired. Nor must we overlook the 
important fact that the Fourth Gospel, which omits the 
‘Temptation,’ a/so omits all reference to the casting out 
of demons. Does not this give plausibility to the view 
that the early Christians believed that their Master had 
obtained control over the demons by performing this 
rite at the outset of his ministry? Further corro- 
borations of this view are given in the abstract of this 
essay in the Proceedings referred to. 

An earlier explanation must, however, be mentioned. 

'The more we familiarise ourselves with the utterances 
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of primitive antiquity, the more we are relieved from the 
А difficulties incident to а literalistic and 
12. Possible .... жеше кш: f a ligi 

PU MAGN rationalistic reading of ancient religious 

lig h records. Primitive antiquity delights 

буш. in myths, and details derived from 
myths were not held to be misplaced in narratives the 
nucleus of which was historical. Indeed, even whole 
episodes might be borrowed from myths and adapted 
to their own needs by the writers of popular narratives, 
without any sense of incongruity. How largely this is 
the case in the earlier portion of Israelite history, is 
becomiug known, and there is no sufficient reason for 
denying the existence of a more or less modified mythic 
embroidery in early Christian narratives. The narrative 
of the Temptation of Jesus is one of the most precious 
of these narratives. We cannot call it an allegory any 
more than we can call the Hebrew paradise-story an 
allegory, for it is put forth as history— such history as 
to early Christians of a primitive habit of mind appeared 
to need no proof, because it was ideally and undeniably 
true. Had these been called upon to prove the facts 
of the history, they would not have understood the 
summons, unless, indeed, it came to them from one 
who was equally sceptical as to all that the truly ancient 
mind held most dear, and in this case they would have 
scorned to answer it. We need not then indulge the 
pleasant fancy that Jesus himself may have given the 
impetus to the production of the temptation narrative, 
by giving some of his nearest disciples glimpses of his 
early soul-history. The fancy is not only unnecessary 
but also unwise—at least, if it entices us to suppose that 
our purely subjective imaginings are of equal value with 
critical or traditional facts, and so to lose that sobriety 
whieh in a student of religion is the crowning moral 
quality. 

There are two stories! parallel to that now before us 
which deserve the attention of the student. One is the 
"Temptation of Zarathustra (Zoroaster) 
by the evil spirit Angra Mainyu; the 
other is the Temptation of Gautama 
(the Buddha) by the demon Мага. In 
both these stories the tempter seeks first of all to over- 
come the Holy One by violence, and only when this 
effort fails has recourse to spiritual temptations. 


Ahriman, ‘the guileful one, he the evil-doer, bids a demon 
rush down upon Zarathustra. But the holy Zarathustra steps 
forward to meet him, wielding 'stones as big as a house,' 
obtained from Ahura Mazda (Ze., thunderbolts) Then the 
guileful one, fearing the overthrow of his own empire, promises 
Zarathustra that if he will ‘renounce the good law of the wor- 
shippers of Mazda,’ he shall ‘ gain such a boon as Zohak gained, 
the ruler of the nations.’2 Zarathustra answers, ‘No! never will 
I renounce the good law . . . though my body, my life, my 
soul, should burst.' And when Ahriman howls out, ‘By whose 
word wilt thou strike and repel,’ Zarathustra answers, ‘The 
words taught by Mazda, these are my weapons, my best 
weapons.’ Once more he chants the sacred formula, the Ahuna 
Vairya, and prays, ‘This I ask thee : teach me the truth, O Lord !'3 


With this, Darmesteter + well compares the Tempta- 
tion of Gautama by the demon Mara. 


The legend is that when the young Indian prince made the 
‘great renunciation’ to devote himself to the discovery of truth 
for the sake of his fellowmen, Mara became visihle in the air, 
promising that in seven days from now the wheel of empire 
would appear, and would make Gautama sovereign over the four 
continents and the two adjacent isles. Baffled, the demon Mara 
sends his three daughters, Craving, Discontent, and Lust; but 
their wiles are fruitless ; on the forty-ninth day the king of the 
gods brings water for his face, and the four guardian angels 
minister to him.5 


stories. 


It is plain that both these stories are of mythic origin; 


1 Already referred to by J. E. Carpenter, The First Three 
Gospels, 165 7; J. M. Robertson, Christianity and Mythology, 
343 353 355- , : р 

A king in ancient Iranian mythology who ruled the world 
for a 1housand years. 

3 Vendidad (Zendavesta), 19 т-тт (the Revelation chapter), 
SBE4204-206; cp Introd. p. lxxvii. There is also a hriefer 
account of the episode in the Dinkart, besides allusions to it 
elsewhere (A. V. Williams Jackson, Zoroaster, the Prophet of 
Ancient Iran, 53). 

4 Ormazd et Ahriman, 201. 

5 Birth Stories (Rhys Davids), 184 964 тоб /X 
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plain too that psychological reflection has done more 
for the Buddhist story than for the Zoroastrian.’ The 
more archaic of the two stories is the Temptation of 
Zarathustra, the more appealing the Temptation of 
Gautama. Darmesteter traces both to the nature-myth 
embodied in the dialogue of the Panis and Saramá in 
the Rig Veda. This, at least, seems highly probable ; 

.. the Temptation-stories in general origin- 
ERU ated in the mythical conflict between the 

* Light-god and the Storm-spirit, and 
while we fully grant that the story of the Temptation 
of Jesus has been, like that of the ‘Temptation of 
Gautama, enriched by psychological reflection, and 
(we may add in the case of the Gospel-story) by remini- 
scences of the Temptation of Adam and of ancient Israel, 
we cannot consistently deny that its ultimate germs are 
mythical. Not that the mythic element in this story 
can be traced to imitation of either of the two parallel 
stories mentioned above ($ 15) ; so far as we know as 
yet, it is only in the apocryphal Gospels (150-700 
A.D.) that Buddhistic influence can safely be admitted. 
Indeed, the ‘exceeding high mountain,’ from the top 
of which the tempter shows Jesus ‘all the kingdoms of 
the world and the glory of them,' would seem to be 
suggested by the Babylonian mountain of the gods 
which passed into the folklore of the Israelites? (cp 
Is. 14 r3 Ezek. 2816), and is ultimately the great mythic 
earth-mountain. ' We know not where to look for the 
‘thigh mountain," ' remarks Keim. The Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews, however, did know. According to 
a fragment in Origen,’ ‘the Saviour said, Even now my 
mother the Holy Spirit hath seized me by one of my 
hairs, and hath brought me to the great mountain 
Tabor (ӨаВор, Тавор). Why Tabor? Probably by 
a misunderstanding. It was the mountain of the 
Navel (w29) that was originally meant—the mountain 
in the earth's centre. Earlier generations knew where 
this mountain was—it was in the old Hebrew Paradise, 
but certainly no one in the first Christian century could 
have localised that Paradise.* It was also on this 
mountain that we should have expected to find Jesus 
spending the forty days; the analogies of Ex. 2418 3428 
1 K. 198 f. point distinctly to this. But here again the 
lapse of centuries since the period of a still flourishing 
folklore must be borne in mind. Since these passages 
were written transcendentalism had placed its seal on 
Jewish theology, and even the most venerated earthly 
mountain was no more than the footstool of God (cp 
Ps.995 1327). Jewish ascetics naturally resorted to 
the desert, as the region where communings with another 
world would be most attainable (cp JOIN THE BAPTIST, 
81) It was possible there to reduee the claims of 
fleshly nature to the utmost; there, too, mysterious 
oracular voices might be heard (see col. 3882, with n. 2); 
there, too, the moral athlete might prove his spiritual 
weapons in conflict with the Evil One. Whether the 
‘forty days’ were, according to the earliest form of the 
narrative, really forty days of temptation may be doubted. 
The Lenten fast of forty days might naturally exert a 
modifying influence on the original tradition, which 
surely must have said that Jesus, as the second Moses 
and the second Elijah,®> commiuned with God for forty 
days before he underwent the sorest attack of the Evii 


1 According to Rhys Davids (Buddhism, 36, SPCK), ‘the 
very thoughts passing through the mind of Gautama appear in 
gorgeous descriptions as angels of darkness or of light. Unable 
to express the struggles of his soul in any other way, they repre- 
sent him as sitting sublime, calm, and serene during violent 
attacks made upon him by a wicked visible tempter and his 
wicked angels, armed by all kinds of weapons.’ We must not, 
however, imagine that the Temptation of Gautama is of purely 
psychological origin. Even here the first germs are evidently 
mythological (see Darmesteter). 

2 The fondness for references to mountains in Jewish eschato- 
p literature also has its roots in mythology. 

See Nestle, VT Gr. Supplementum, 77, and cp TABOR, § 5. 

4 There is evidence suggesting that the early tradition placed 
it in the Jerahmeelite Negeb (see PARADISE, 8 тт, with n. 6). 

5 On the genesis of the ‘forty days’ in the Moses and Elijah 
story, cp Moses, $ 11. 
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One.! Just so, Zarathustra is said to have beheld seven 
visions of Ormazd and the archangels before meeting 
the combined attack of the powers of evil? Н may 
well be that in the original Temptation of Jesus, as in 
that of Zarathustra, the efforts of the tempter were made 
to centre in the one object of drawing the Saviour away 
to a false ideal of success. Analogy favours the view 
that this, like other stories of the same class, grew, and 
by the belief that it grew our appreciation of the final 
perfected form is increased rather than diminished. 

One serious difficulty, however, remains. ‘The short 
account in Mk. runs— 

‘And he was in the wilderness forty days tempted of Satan ; 

and he was with the wild beasts; and the angels ministered 
unto him’ (Mk. 113), 
To suppose that this account merely sums up a fuller 
narrative, such as Mt.'s, is scareely admissible. It 
consists of three clauses, and it is only the first and 
the third which can be represented as the skeleton 
of the vivid narrative known to Mt. and Lk.  'He 
was with the wild beasts’ (ĝe merà trav Ompiwv)— 
clearly there is something more than picturesque realism 
here, and the duty of the critic is not performed by 
referring to 15. 306, 2 Масе. 527. We seem to have 
here a fragment of another separate narrative, attached 
to the beginning of Jesus’ eareer, the trials described 
in which were those incident to initiation into mysteries, 
or (in Egypt) to the passage of the soul to the Islands 
of the Blest.” J. M. Robertson is inclined to account 
in this way for the tempter's invitation to Jesus to grasp 
at food before the appointed time. ‘We know that 
among the trials of the later Mithraic initiations were 
those of hunger and thirst ; and as the adversary, the 
tempter, is a capital ligure in all stages of the Mazdean 
system, it would be almost a matter of course that the 
initiate should figure as being tempted by him to break 
down in the probation.' It would certainly not be 
extraordinary that some echo of these mysteries should 
have made its way into the Christian community, con- 
sidering how close was the struggle between Christianity 
and Mithraism (the successor and supplanter of Mazda- 
worship) at a later period. Nor have we even thus 
exhausted critical possibilities. Considering that ability 
to vanquish demons was regarded as one of the most 
essential gifts of the Messiah (cp Mk. 3), it is not sur- 
prising 1f an attempt was made bv early Christians to 
connect the temptation-story with this widely-spread 
view of the messianie office. The discussion in $$ 8- r1 
will not, indeed, supersede the mythological theory, 
but it may help us to realise the popular theories which 
may possibly have been based at an early time on the 
narrative of the temptation. MoR G: 


On the literary criticism of the synoptic narratives, besides the 
relevant sections in critical editions of the synoptie ‘gospels and 
in the various biographies of Jesus, see von 


15. Literature. Engelhardt, De tentatione Jesu (1858), 
Hünefeld, Die — Fersuchungsgeschichte 


(1880); N. Schmidt, Sf. A., 1839, р. 443; Wendt's Lehre 
Jesu (ET, 1 тот 395); W. Hónig,* Die Versuchungsgeschichte’ 

(Protest. Wonatshefte, 1900, 331 1 382 S); and B. E Bacon, 

Bibl. World, Jan. 1909, pp. 18-23; also vi Imann’s Sndlosigke i 
Jesu (WT, 123-144 265-291 (1870) ; Trench's Stites in Gospels, 
1-65 (1867); cce /Гото (ch. 2); Campbell's Cavs. Studies in 
Luke, 16-28 (1831) ; A. E. Garvie, Ef. 7 10 301 7. 356 f. 419 4 
453 /. 509. 7); WOW. Peyton, к/о. , third ser. 9 359-301, fourth 
ser. 2350-373 439-454 4223-235 340-360; and W. B. Hill, 874. 

World, 1123-36 ; further, on the metaphysical problem, Bruce, 

Humiliation of Christ) (1889), 236-288 ; and Fairbairn, Chr. ist 
in Mod. Theology, 348-353 (1893). А crude literalism dominates 
essays like Nebe's Der Versuch des Herrn eine äussere That- 
sache (1857), апа Е. Nerling's ‘Die Versuchung Jesu Christi, 
des Sohnes Gottes, durch Satanas in der Wuste' (Лг, und 
Nachrichten fiir die evang. Kirche in Russland, 32 49-104) ; cp 


! Keim unites the two views of the forty days. ‘He stands 
like Moses on Sinai in still converse with God, by whose word 
he lives, but he is, at the same time, put to the test by Satan ; 
and it is this side 'of his sojourn which has been most industri- 
ously portrayed’ (Jesus of Nazara, ET 2305). The synoptics, 
however, only speak of his being tempted of the devil. 

2 Williams Jackson, Zoroaster, so. 

3 Masp. Dawn of Cro. 184 f. 

4 Christianity and Mythology, 354. 
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A. D. Kurrikoff (2047. 1895, pp. 289-307 395-417). [Add— 
published since the above article was written—Gurvie, Eos. 
June 1902; Hilgenfeld, ZH"7, 1 p. 289-302; Denney, 
Death of Christ (1902), 16-18 ; and J. n évy, Kevue Sémitique 
(Jan., 1902), p. 13 2-1; also, for rabbinic parallels on Satan 
tempting Abram, Moses, and Israel, Gfrórer's Jahrhundert d. 
Jieils, 2379 /-] 
J. Mo. ($$ 1-7, 15); T. К.С. (88 12- 14). 

TENT. The tent, as a place of abode or shelter, 
appears to stand midway between the tree and the 
circular hut. The tree, with its 
canopy of branch and brushwood, 
would suggest to nomad tribes the use of the tree-trunk 
or pole, around which would be hung the skins of 
animals caught in the chase, whilst settled races would 
prepare a more lasting shelter by the erection, on a 
similar plan, of round (or nearly round) dome-shaped 
buildings of straw and clay. A later development of 
this would be the construction of round buildings with 
perpendieular walls, and sloping, not conical roof. 


For these stages cp Montelius, cited by О. Schrader, Indo- 
german, Altertum. 339 f., and J. H. Middleton, art. ‘Templum’ 
in Smith's Dict. Class, Ant. 2773b (the round shape was the 
earlier form for a god's house, just as the circular hut, built 
round a central pole, is the early architecture for a human 
habitation’). It 1s not denied, however, that oval or oblong 
buildings are very old, and although there are indications that 
the Indo-Germanic races, for example, passed through the 
‘round-hut’ stage (Schrader, 981), it cannot be proved, 
although it may plausibly be inferred, that they were originally 
tent-dwellers. То proceed farther along this line, and to sug- 
gest that from the cave has arisen first the rock- hewn chamber 
and then the rectangular abode, is a hypothesis not yet sutticiently 
warranted by the evidence.! At all events, there is reason to 
suppose that the portico or gateway in front of the Exyptian 
house, for example, has evolved from a previous practice of 
building some kind of structure before the mouth of a cavern. 
Cp ORACLE, 3. 

It is unfortunate that the exact age of the circular dame: 
shaped bee-hive bnildings in the Sinaitic peninsula which are 
described by Palmer (Desert of the Exodus, 139 I, 169. 317, 
etc.), is unknown.2 At all events there 15 no solid ground for 
the old theory (based on Lev. 23 43) that they were once occupied 
by the children of Isracl dnring their wanderings in the wilder- 
ness, Some of them (at least) appear to have been used as tombs 
by monks, a use to which they are occasionally put at Lhe present 
day, and this supports Mr. F.C. Burkitt’ ssuggestion that t he term 
applied to them, zazuizuis, 15 not from мелей, * mosquito, “but 
is ‘an evident or al corruption of #azudzwis, plural of 2d йз, which 
is ultimately derived from vaós (Syr. жаиа), “temple,” but is 
used for “cemetery,” and apparently for the Parsee towers of 
silence—in fact for any non-Mohammedan kind of burial-place’ 
(private communication). 


The characteristie Hebrew 
(*z&, ски) [DAL]) occasionally rendered TABER- 
NACLE (g.v., 8 т). It has been connected? with the 
Ass. d/u, ‘settlement, city’ (in contrast with тараза, 
‘fortified place’); but the relationship is doubted by 
Noldeke ( ZD.1/G 40720 [1886]), who also questions the 
identity of the Hebrew word with the S. Sem. aA (of. 


1. Introduction. 


term for the tent is che? 


CH. 154, n. 1).4 On the other hand, дей, like dévith 
(see House, $ т), may refer not only to the dwelling, 
but also to its occupants; ep Ps. 837 [6] ‘tents of 


Idom’ (||Ishmaelites), 1205 ‘tents of Kedar’ (cp 
v. 656 ‘those who hate peace'),? and for this reason it 
has been considered probable that the last two letters of 
oman in І Ch. 441, and that mpo of 2 Ch. 14 14 [15], are 
corruptions of tribal names. 

‘Tent ' is also the rendering of мм, 125; Cant. 18 and 


C блк) Nu. 245 Jer. 3018; of sukkah, 720 (‘booth’) in 2S. 
1111, see Pavition (1), TABERNACLE, $1; and of £udbar, 
MEP, Хи. 258, see PaviLioN (2), and $ 4 below. Báyith, too, is 
used ofa tent 7 in Gen. 27 15 33 17 (J), and is thus rendered also 


1 For cave- or underground dwellings among Semitic peoples, 
cp Now. HA 11357 (E. of Jordan. Petra), and Landberg, 
L Arabie Méridionale, 1159 (S. Arabia). 

2 See KIBROTH-HATTAAVAH, NEGEB, § 6. 

3 E.g., by Fr. Delitzsch (Prol. 105), Sayce (TSBA 1. 2 305). 

4 Noldeke compares Syr. pahla, ‘troop, tribe.’ From the SE 
Semitic comes also the сорпа Nab. $x, found in two inscrip- 
о from Наигап (C/S 2 164 /.). 

5 Not to be corrected into ihe» 78275 ‘haters of the Salmu 
(2.е., Salamzeans)' as the emendation in Cant. 15 (see We. 
P rol.) 218, D. 1) might suggest. 

6 Cp Wi. * Musri,' etc. A/G, 1898, 1 48 7, and see ZERAH. 

7 Ср, perhaps, the glossin Hesychius : Batry=tent of skin. 
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by RV in 2 K. 237 (but see Dress, $ 8, col. 1140). Conversely, 
hel seems to refer to the palaces of Israel's neighbours in Ps. 
$4 то (11)1 Job 21 28. Á 
On the use of ёЛе/ in Sabzan and Phoenician proper names, 
see AHOLIBAMAH, OHOLAH, OHOLIBAH. 


Originally the Hebrews, like the Arabs,? were essenti- 
ally a tent-living people, and in one of their legendary 
.- genealogies they enumerate among their 
2 Tent-life aneestors Jabal, the father of tent-dwellers 
in Israel. and herdsmen, thus recognising their 
nomadic origin (Gen. 420, ep Heb. 119, and see CAIN- 
ITES, CATTLE, 81). The tent-dweller, if he follows an 
honest ealling, is essentially a herdsman, and it is not 
until he has become at least an agriculturist—the two 
types are represented in Abel and Cain respectively — 
that he will begin to think of replacing the tent by a 
shelter of a more substantial character. 3 

The Canaanites among whom the Hebrews settled 
were house-dwellers (ep Nu. 1319 28 Dt. 128 35, and see 
City, 8 1), and that the immigrants in time followed 
their example, is only to be expected, and is presup- 
posed in the (later) law Dt.228 (cp House, § 1). 
Still, it is noteworthy that outside help was desirable, 
if not aetually necessary, and for the building of his 
temple Solomon was obliged to invoke the aid of the 
more expert Phoenicians (see HIRAM, 1), just as Arabian 
tradition relates that for the erection of the Ka'ba 
Coptic, Persian, or Roman workmen were called in 
(Fraenkel, op. cz. 4). 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the Arabic 
word for ‘roof’ (27077) is of Aramaic, and ultimately, perhaps, 
of Assyrian origin (Fraenkel, s, Muss-Arnolt, Ass. Dict. 16a), 
and that the Hebrew synonym gig is of unknown etymology, 
and does not appear to be Semitic. Similarly, the derivation 
of the Heh. ‘ir, £z, déleth, basar (in mibsar, etc.), and £d, all 
of which presuppose town-life, are quite obscure. 

Long after the settlement, the Hebrews retained in 
their language traces of their earlier mode of living. 
Wealth and cattle (mo) are identical 
terms, + Ida! (роз), ‘to journey,’ 
comes from the idea of pulling up the 
tent-pegs before journeying. Removal 
is compared to the carrving away of the 
shepherd’s tent (cp 15. 8812); desolation 
is as the breaking of the tent-cords, and 
as the fall of the tent, when there is 
none to set up or spread the curtains 
(Job 421 RV, Jer.1020). А tent firmly 
Staked with stout cords s a figure of 
security (Is. 3320), and a tent-peg, like 
our ‘pegging out a claim,’ is synony- 


mous with the right of possession 
(Ezra98) * То your tents, O Israel’ 


remains the formula of dismissal, and 
even in the time of Amaziah, Judah is 
deemed to dwell among tents (2K. 1112). 

In spite of this, however, it is im- 
portant to remember that there were 
certain clans in Israel which apparently 
eontinued to remain semi-nomads (e.g., 
Kenites and doubtless other clans living 
Sof the Acgeb апа tothe Е of the 
Jordan) «Again, although modern 
analogy supports the inference that the agriculturists were 
almost wholly house-dwellers (however mean their abode 
may have been; see HOUSE), yet to a certain extent 
these still retained the earlier custom of dwelling in 
tents, whether it was during the ingathering of the 
vintage (see TABERNACLES, FEAST OF) or for comfort 


1 [Che. Ру. (2) contends that іп a number of passages (Ps. 15 1 
195 27 5.7: 615 6926 1860 84 11) Say is miswritten for *2*5.] 

2 Cp Gen. 37 25 Judg. 811 (where Tg. actually has sosy for 
mbanna naw) Ps. 886 (7) т Сһ.5 то, As an examination of the 
terms appears to show, the Arahs learned the art of building from 
the Aramaans (Fraenkel, Aram. Fremdw. 1/7) The older 
civilisation of the Minzans and Sahzans of the S. of Arabia 
does not come under consideration here. 

3 On the gradual settling of the Hebrews, cp Buhl, Die 
socialen Verhältnisse d. (sraeliten, 13 fF. (Berlin, 1899). 

4 Cp also perhaps, Syr. z!az/d/2, and see CATTLE, 8 8 (end). 
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during the summer, or from religious principle (see 
RECHABITEs)! See below, $ 4. 

On the ease with which the people will pass from 
house to tent-life see Per.-Chip. .47¢ in Chald. 1 199. 
To understand this we must realise the decply-rooted 
preference which all Bedouins have for their tent.” It is 
still the praetice to the IZ. of the Jordan for the popula- 
tion of such towns even as es-Salt, and Kerak, to pitch 
their tents in the country during the summer. The same 
holds good of the peasantry of S. Palestine, and was no 
doubt usual in aneient times (Thomson, Lard and Book, 
296) Another practice, Schumacher remarks, is for 
the fellahin of the Jaulan to build a hut of branches or 
reeds ? upon the roofs of their houses (/ew/dz, 43). Cp 
also BED, $ x; House, 8 з; HUT. 

Asan instance of the modification of the tent by a more settled 
folk, the usage of the Turcomans, NW. of Aleppo, is of interest. 
According to Burckhardt (Travels in Syria, 636; London, 
1822), the dwellings consist of oblong walls of about 4 ft. in 
height. These are made of loose stones, and the whole is 
covered over with a black cloth of goat's hair, elevated by 
twelve or more posts, about 8 ft. high, in the middle of the 
enclosure. А stone partition near the entrance bars off the 
women's apartment from that of the men. Many of the people, 
however, live in large huts x5 ft. high, which look like tents 
hut have roofs of rushes. Аз a further adaptation may be 
noticed the логу ог tent of the Kirghiz in Central Asia, ‘ con- 
sisting of a wooden frame for sides, radiating ribs for roof, and a 
wooden door. . . . Over this framework a heavy covering of 
felt is thrown, which is either weighed down with stones or, 
when necessary, stitched together.’4+ From this it is possible to 
gain some idea of the construction of the Israelite tabernacle as 
it existed in the пипа of the priestly writers. See further 
TABERNACLE, $ 10. 

The well-known retention of ancient customs in the 
East being admitted, our conception of the tent of the 
Hebrews must be based upon our know- 
ledge of its construction among the 
Bedouins of the present day,? supplemented by the un- 


3. Description. 
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Assyrian Saloon. 


fortunately small number of representations of tents 
upon the Assyrian sculptures, aud illustrated by the 
scanty details in the OT. ‘The sculptures furnish us 
with illustrations of the royal pavilion whieh aecom- 
panied Sennacherib at the siege of Lachish,® and from 


1 Cp Bu. ‘The Nomadic Ideal in the OT’ (Меш World, 
1895). 

2 Cp v. Oppenheim, Mittelmeer с. Pers. Golf, 250. 

3 Called “2775/2; cp below, col. 4973, n. 2. 

4 Ency. Brit.) ‘Tent,’ 23183a. Тһе tent of Shiloh, accord- 
ing to Rabbinical writers, was also supposed to be a walled en- 
closure, covered over with curtains. 

5 Among the descriptions of the various travellers in the East, 

3urckhardt, and more especially Doughty, have been drawn 
upon most frequently in this section. 

$ Cp also the pavilion portrayed upon the hronze gate of 
Balawat (expedition against Carchemish). For other royal 
tents, cp Per.-Chip. Ard ги Chald. 1175193. 
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the same source there is preserved, fortunately, а plan 
of the Assyrian camp, in which are depicted both the 
roval pavilion and tents of a less luxurious description 
(fig. т). In addition to this, проп the sculptures 
representing ASur-báni-pal's expedition against the 
Arabians (AB 22:; 2 122), there are interesting 
portrayals of the tents of the enemy (fig. 2). In 
the uppermost panel, the tent-dwellers are seen peace- 
fully working ; below, is depieted the hand-to-hand 
conflict with the Assyrians; and, finally, the Arabians 
are overpowered and killed, and the burning tents are on 
the point of collapse. ‘The representation is extremely 
vivid. ‘The framework of the tents appears to consist of 


an upright branch from the middle of which other branches 


Fic. 2.—aArabian tents. Brit. Mus. 


Assyrian saloon. 


project, and the general appearance, it will be seen, 
is markedly inferior to that in Sennacherib's camp.! 

The Assyrians, like the Egyptians, were especially a house- 
dwelling people. But according to De Morgan (Recherches sur 
les Origines de PCÉEgypte, 66 f., Paris, 1897; cp Budge, 27252. 
of Egypt, 142 56102: London, 1902), the earlier inhabitants of 
Egypt lived in booths of rush and reed, and the art of brick- 
making (see Brick) was introduced probably from Chaldaa. 
As regards the Assyrians, the theory that they, too, once dwelt 
in tents or booths, can at present be supported only by the fact 
that they were in the custom of erecting a tent upon the flat 
house-roof (Per.-Chip., 477 in Chadd. 1 197, cp above, § 2, end), a 
practice which might lead to the erection of the so-called ‘upper- 
chamher ' (found also in Egypt, eg., Wilk. Auc. Ёз. 1352), and 
of the rounded tops, domes, or sugar-loaf roofs of Mesopotamia 
(cp Art in Chald. 1 128 145 165 7). May we also point to the 
general lack of windows? 

The nomad tent (Ze/ra, Doughty, vir. Des. 1224) is 
made of black worsted or hair-cloth, or of sheep's wool 
mingled with the hair of goats and camels.? Tents of 
linen were, and still are, used only occasionally for 
holiday or travelling purposes, by those who do not 
habitually live in them (Kitto, 2727. Cycl. art. ‘Tent,’ ср 
Doughty, 2356). The Bedouins of the Јашап according 
to Schumacher (Лимат, 54 f.) do not make the plaited 
goat-hair tent-cloths themselves, but buy them from 
certain tribes and gipsies (Хамт), who for the mast 
part drive a regular trade in this.? The skeleton con- 
sists of a number of tent-poles (‘amddn, 'axamid \,% 
varying in number from three to nine according to the 
size of the tent, whieh are kept in position by cords 
(yéther, méthár [cp Corb], mod. unub or Лаб! [Eg.]) 
attached to stakes or pegs (ydZA4éd, mod, zea£ed ).? 


1 Cp also Layard, Nineveh and its Remains, 2271 (London, 
1849), and Per.-Chip. Art in Chald. 1 330. 

2 Hence the mod. name dai? Xa'z, б. «vabar ; for the material, 
cp also Ex. 2526 36 14, TABERNACLE, $ 4 /, SACKCLOTH, § 1 n. 

3 Tent-making, the trade followed by Paul, was no doubt a 
lucrative profession. The Pesh., however, in Acts 183 reads 


eM. * saddle-makers,' (=/orarius ?), whence it has been 


suggested that avorotós is an error for тичото‹б$. See further, 
CiLicia, PAUL, $ 5, SACKCLOTH, and cp SHIP, § 8 n. 

4 For a collection of other mod, terms in use see Oppenheim, 
Vom Mittelmeer с. Pers. Golf, vol. 2, facing 44. 

5 The Hebrew phrase for ‘to pitch a tent’ (OANA лк ppm Gen. 
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Over the poles are stretched the coverirgs of skin or 
rag (yéri'dth, cp AZUBAH), and around the sides is hung 
a long cloth, an open space being left at one side for 
light and ventilation.) Inside the larger tents, a hanging, 
commonly not more than breast or neck-high, separates 
the smaller and inner apartment (дедо, mahram) for 
the women (who rarely have their own tent, ep § 4 
below), from the larger, and commonly open division, 
which is used as a reception and general living room 
(ma£'ad)? When there is a triple division, and this is 
rare (ep Doughty, 2285), the extra room is used for 
servants and cattle. The tents average 20-25 feet in 
length (though sometimes reaching as much as 4o feet); 
they are about 8-10 feet high, and usually oblong in 
shape; round tents are mentioned in the old Arabian 
poems,? and a few traces have been found at the present 
day near Teima (Doughty, 1284 /); but with these 
exceptions, they are used only by Turkish officials and 
travellers. 

The Arabs usually wander in J/ezjág, ог nomad 
hamlets, according to their kindreds,* accompanied 
perhaps by some poor unprotected followers. The 
collection of tents forms the »wezz/7;9 if few, they may 
be arranged in a circle or semicircle,® but usage varies, 
and not unfrequently a tribe may be identified at а 
distance by the arrangement adopted.”  Zarebas, en- 
canipments surrounded with a stone wall, are vouched 
for in the desert of Pharan (Nowack, HA 137), but are 
not common. 

The sheikh's tent is naturally the most important, 
though not necessarily, therefore, the most luxurious.” 
It is usually placed in the most prominent position, and 
will often face the direction from which travellers may 
be expected to arrive (ep Gen. 181/.). To it repair 
the desert wanderers (duvaf Allah, ‘God's guests’), 
who find therein a sanetuary and ean claim protection 
for two nights and a day.? The айба (* migration’) is 
agreed upon the previous day by common assent or may 
rest with the Sheikh. Should his tent remain standing 
an hour past sunrise, it is known that the camp will not 
move that day (Doughty, 1216). Naturally the proximity 
of trees and wells (ep Gen. 184) is sought for in selecting 
a fresh menséd, 

To the women falls the duty of erecting and taking down the 
tents (Doughty, 1216) It is in their apartment that the goods 
and chattels àre stored, though these, it is true, are few in 
number (Doughty, 1216227). Some lumps of rock-salt, a few 
lengihs of cloth and patches of leather, a box for the feminine 
vanities, the great brazen pot, a lamp, and a dozen minor 


utensils will form the average equipment (Doughty, 1227, cp 
Hause, $ 6 and references). 


Nowhere do we find such conservatism of ancient 


3125 Jer.63) really contains a reference to the hammering 
(уоп) of the tent-peg. 

1 This is the only door, in the proper sense of the word ; se? 
Door. Contrast Gen. 18 1 / the extrance (féthat) of the tent, 
and 197 the door (déleth) of the city-house (24320; ср v.8, 
where mention is made of the beam, 4077). Cp Jer. 49 31, the 
Arabians who have neither ‘ doors nor bars." 

2 Doughty (4r. Des. 1227) well says: ‘Tent is the Semitic 
house ; their clay house is built in like manner, a public hall 
for the men and guests, and an inner woman's and household 
apartment.’ 

3 The tents in the illustrations from the monuments (above) 
are also probably round. 

4 Cp P's conception of the camp of Israel in the wilderness 
(Nu. 1 52, etc... In modern times the size of a tribe is frequently 
reckoned by the number of tents; for examples, see Merrill, 
East of the Jordan, 471. 

5 From Ar. nasala, ‘to dwell,’ perhaps originally ‘to unload.’ 
Cp in Syr. таў’? ла, ‘camp,’ from Sra, ‘to loosen’ (unload). 
See Fraenkel, of. cif. 3, n. 1. 

6 Cp the Ar. name «ит, and the Heb. аЛ; see САМР, 
81; CATTLE, $1; NEGED, § 6. 

7 Cp Camp, § т. Thus the tents may be arranged in the shape 
of a triangle, rectangle, in one long line, or in two parallel lines 
(Conder, Tent IWork in Palestine, 2275/7); for square-shaped 
encampments, cp Robinson, BA‘ 2 180 207, and for oval, 20. 201. 

8 Rich and elaborate tents are more characteristic of the 
Persians, cp Judith 1021. 

9 Doughty, 1 228, cp WRS, Kinshif, 41 259, and see 
STRANGER AND SOJOURNER, § 5. 
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customs as in matters outside everyday life, and in the 
case of the tent this is particularly 


5 Tent 7 illustrated in certain religious festivals 
marragsan (cp above, § 2), and in marriage cere- 
religion. monies. 


It has not escaped notice 
that in a few cases in the OT the tent appears to be the 
property of the wife (e.g., Jael, Judg. 47; Sarah, Gen. 
2426; Jacob's wives, 3133 /), and in this Robertson 
Smith recognised ,the survival of an earlier stage of 
society (still found in various phases among some com- 
munities) where the woman possesses her own tent, into 
which she receives her husband, and in which, though 
married, she retains perfect independence (the so-called 
deena marriage). In later ages, when marriage entails 
the loss of her independence, and the woman belongs 
to the man, the importance of the tent is retained in a 
variety of ways: thus, notably, the Arab still erects a 
special hut or tent for his wife on the first night of 
marriage, although it is otherwise unusual for the woman 
to possess a separate dwelling (AZz5Az5, 167). 


The erection of this tent for the consumination of the marriage 
illustrates 2 S. 10 22 (¢he, not a, tent as in AV); such a bridal 


chamber may well have been called &«2/5aA, леп (cp Joel 2 16 
[where the ll der is used of a bridegroom, as also is huppah 
itself in Ps. 19 5 [6]).1 According to Robertson Smith (Kinship, 
168 291) the ' éres or bridal hed (Cant. 1 16) was also primarily a 
booth; cp Ar. '777is, ‘thicket,’ 'arrasa, *to make a booth’ 
(esp. with a view to marriage), ‘artis, ‘bridegroom,’ and ‘7s, 
‘wife,’ 2 but this is doubted by Budde, Fänf Megillot, on 
Cant. Ze. 

Allusion has already been made to the circular and 
tent-like shape of the earliest temples in the classical 
world ($ x). and although there do not appear to be 
actual records of the use of tents as temples, at least 
Orestes had his sacred booths (Paus. ii. 316), and 
temporary booths were not unfrequently erected in 
sacred precincts (Frazer, Paus. 9165 f. 204). These 
usages remind us both of the tents and booths erected by 
the Israelites on special religious festivals (Hos. 129, see 
TABERNACLES, FEAST OF), and of the temporary tents 
in which dwelt the female-mourners over Hosein.’ 
Portable tents were also used as shrines on military 
campaigns (WRS, Red. Sem. 37, cp Schwally, Semit. 
Ariegsalterth. 113), and the use of tents as sanctuaries 4 
was familiar to the Israelites long after the settlement in 
Canaan. See further, TABERNACLE, esp. § 12. 

Ss А.С. 

TENTH DEAL (MWY), Ех. 294 AV, RV ‘tenth 
part [of an ephah]' See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
8 3 (s.v. Somer’). 


TEPHON (тєфом [A]) 
TAPHON (g.v. ). 


TERAH (ПОЛ, Bapa [BADEL]; AD sometimes 
Oappa; Thare), the father of Abraham (Gen. 1124 f. 
Josh. 242 т Ch. 126 Lk. 334). Tradition described him 
variously as the son, and as the brother, of Nahor. P 
represents him as migrating from ‘Ur Kasdim’ (see 
UR OF THE CHALDEES) to ‘Haran’ (Gen. 1131). To 
understand ‘ Terah,’ we must, first of all, havea definite 
view as to the meaning of ‘Abraham’ and ‘ Haran.’ 

(х) There is some probability in Winckler's theory (G7 2 24 n. т) 
that mn is an intentional distortion of rn (устал) = Ass. arhu, 
originally ‘the beginning of a moon. Ur Kasdim, whence 


т Mace.950 RV, AV 


1 Another word is kuča (Nu. 258, see PaviLION, 2) with 
which cp the Ar. term kubba (8 3, above). BDB prefer ‘(Zimri’s) 
princely tent,’ but the older view is better (see Ges. Thes., Di. ), 
апа 15 supported by the vulgar colloquial usage of the word i in 
both MH and Ar. (cp Freytag). Note that the derivative ‘al- 
cove’ itself, was used in Spanish to denote especially the recess 
in a chamber for the bed. 

2 Add, too, the ‘arishi (col. 4970, n. 3 above). The stem is to 
be kept distinct from Ass. erisu, ‘bridegroom,’ w yhich corresponds 
to Hebr. 272$ (yy), ‘to espouse,’ lit. ‘pay the price.’ The original 
meaning of # J) is uncertain. 


3 As Eerdmans has shown, the rite has traces of the Tammuz- 
cult (ZA 9 303); cp also v. Kremer, Stud. z. vergleich. Cultur- 
а 159 (vienna, 1890). 

4 The Ka‘ba appears to have been evolved from a tent (Wellh. 
Heid.) 73). 
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Terah came, was (as is commonly held) the S. Babylonian city 
of Uru, which was the seat of the mioon-cultus. Harran 
(= Haran, where Terah died) was the other great centre 'of the 
same cultus (see Haran). This must be taken in connection 
with the theory of Winckler and Stucken as to the mythological 
character of шешен and Sarah (cp Saran). (2) Another 
view, however, may deserve to be mentioned. There is strong 
reason to think that Abraham is the hero of the Jerahmeelites, 
as Israel (cp Sarah) is the hero of the Israelites, and that his 
original seat (7.e., that of the Jerahmeelites) was, traditionally, 
in the southern Haran. Terah’s close connection with Haran 
and Nahor (= Haran ?), suggests that he is a double of Abraham, 
and that his name is a corrupted fragment of Jerahmeel, 
Possibly for ‘corrupted’ we should rather say ‘altered.’ P, 
or his authority, may, as Winckler (see above) remarks, have 
hada repugnance toa name which suggested moon-worship. (3) 
Jensen’s comparison of N. Syrian (Hittite) proper names, like 
Tarhular (ZA 670; //ittiter, 153), leads to the meagre result 
that Terah may have been a divine name. T. K. C. 


TERAH (MMA), Nu. 3327 / RV, AV TARAH (g.v. ). 


TERAPHIM (D'2fh, б in Gen. eidwàa, Hist. 


Books Өераф[є}:у, 8ap., bepareiv, -beu. [exc. т S.1523 Өєра- 
m«uav (B) 19 13 16 kevorád«a or колъ.], Hos. 34 65Ao [see below, 

п. 2], Ezek.2ler [26] улутта, Zech. 10 2 атофбєуубиєро: ; Aq. 
иорфацата, mpotonai Sym. єібоћа, émvats, O0cpabew, Theod. 
Ocpapleliv, emiàvóuevos); AV (following, Vg.) sometimes tran- 
scribes, sometimes translates ‘image,’ ‘idols,’ idolatry’; RV 
more consistently adopts ‘teraphim’ throughout. 


The name appears to designate a particular kind of 
idol (cp Gen. 31:9 with v. зо, ‘my god’; also 3524). 
Of the form of these images we learn nothing from 
the scanty notices in the ОТ; we cannot certainly infer 
from the fact that Laban's was concealed under a 
camel saddle that it was small, nor from the use which 
Michal makes of David's (x S. 191316) that it was of 
the size or shape of a man.  Laban's teraphim (his 
god) was stolen by Rachel (Gen. 31), but with other 
foreign gods and heathenish amulets, was put away by 
Jacob before he went to worship Yahwe at Bethel 
(352-4) ; the meaning of the story (in E) plainly is that 
the teraphim were relics of Aramzean paganism which 
Israel cast off to serve Yahwe alone (cp Josh. 24 15) ; 
see also т S. 1523, where in a prophetic passage (E, 
Budde) teraphim ! is coupled with divination as a type 
of sin most hateful to God, and 2 K. 2324 (Rp). 
Micah had an ephod and teraphim in his shrine, which 
were carried off by the Danites to their new settlement 
at the sources of the Jordan and placed in their sanctuary 
(Judg.175 18) The teraphim in David's house (1 8. 
1913 16) is spoken of as if it was a thing which would 
be found in every household. In the eighth century 
Hosea joins the ephod and teraphim? with sacrifices 
and massébahs as essential to the religious observances 
of his people; in their absence religion would cease 
(Hos. 34). 

Like the ephod, with which they are associated (in 
Judg. and Hos.), the teraphim were employed or con- 
sulted in divination (2 K. 2324 Ezek. 21 z:[26] Zech. 102). 
Ezekiel, in the passage cited, represents the Dabylonian 
king as divining by shaking arrows (belomancy; see 
URIM AND THUMMIM), inquiring of the teraphim, 
examining the entrails of a sacrifice (extispicium) | cp 
also 1 S. 1523, where divination (cop, sortilegium) is 
connected in a similar way with the teraphim. It is 
not clear, however, that the teraphim were consulted by 
the lot; Ezekiel seems to distinguish the two. Spencer's 
theory that the teraphim were small images (figurincs), 
perhaps of human form, the heathen counterpart of the 
Urim, has no substantial foundation.? Other scholars 
have inferred from Gen.31:93o-35 Judg.175 ff. І S. 
19 13 16, that the teraphim were household gods (penates, 
a Lapide; Seb. Schmid, Vitringa, Ew., Eerdmans, etc. ); 
more specifically, images of the ancestors, so that the 
consultation of the teraphim was a kind of manes oracle 
(E. Meier, Stade, Schwally, etc.). The latter hypothesis 
rests upon questionable anthropological or etymological 


1 Read рчл ny. 

2 It is to be observed that @ has dyAot, elsewhere used to 
render on. 

3 See URIM AND THUMMIM. 
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assumptions; other passages are hardly compatible 
with the theory that the teraphim were solely domestic 
idols (see Hos. 34 Ezek. 2121 [26] Zech. 102 2 K. 2324). 
The etymology and meaning of the word are unknown ; for 
various conjectures see Ges. Thes. 1519 /., Moore, Judges, 381/8 
cp also I. Löw, in J/ZA'M 10135; those who think that the 
teraphim were images of the ancestors connect the name with 
wnan (Neubauer, Sayce, Klo., Schwally) The opinions of 
in ути» about the nature of the teraphim may be found 
y the curious in Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. 2660 7; Beyer, Addita- 
menta to Selden, synt, ii. chap. 1. The most remar able is that 
the teraphim was а mummied human head (Jer. Targ, Gen. 
3119, etc.) ; with which cp the stories of this nd of divination 
among the Harranians, Chwolsohn, Ssabier, 2 19 f. 388 /. 150 7. 
Literature. — Jerome, itp. 29, De Ephod et Theraphim; 
Selden, De dis Syris, synt. 1 chap. 2, with Beyer's Addita- 
menta; Spencer, De legibus rifuadtóus, bk. 3 chap. 7 ; Pfeiffer, 
ЕТ biblice, 4; van Dale, De divinationtbus 
idolatricis, chap. 11 (against Spencer); Ewald, dA dterthiimes, 
296-209; Scholz, Gófzemdiensi und Zauberwesen, 127 J- ; 
Stade, GI'/ 14»7; Schwally, Leben nach dem Tode, 35 ff. 5 
Moore, Judges, 379 7.3 Т. C. Foote, JBL 2127 f7 (1902). See 
also IDOLATRY, and cp ESCHATOLOGY, $8 4. C EN. 


TEREBINTH. The four forms DOW, 2/40, TON, 
айал, pow, ёп, and p а/п, are evidently closely con- 


nected in origin. ody, eim, or uae ёп, 


1. Hebrew 


terms is best regarded as plur. of по, Мал, or per- 


haps of the masculine form iw (occurring only 
in the proper name [IND ?'N) from which now is the nomen 
unitatis. Elth and čln are usually taken together as =‘ tere- 
binth,’ alā and alln as=‘oak’; though Celsius (//zervd, 
134.4%) joins aZi& as ‘terebinth’ to 2/3& and 2/ós. The con- 
nection of these words—at least of Tx, C'2'W—with the divine 


name `N, suggested by Wellhausen (Prod. ET, 238) and Stade 


(GI 1455), is too vague to help towards identifying the tree 
intended (cp WRS, Ae Sem.2) 192 f.) ; the difficulty is in- 
creased by our uncertainty as to the original meaning of the 
root 5xw—according to others 3^x«— with w hich the words appear 
to be connected. (See the literature cited in Gesenius(13) under 


by, and cp Names, §116.) On the other hand, the fact that 


Aram. lind, which is in form exactly equivalent to 2/20, means 

‘a tree' in general, may suggest that the special sense which 
these words have acquired in Hebrew is derived from a more 
general one—viz. that of trees par exce/Tence—the large and 
strong trees characteristic of the region. This view is supported 
by the fact that the place [lim was apparently so called from 
its Papi trees (see Exim), and the possible or (Moore) probable 
identity (but see Dinan) of the MITA in Judg. 4 5 with the 
ШЕР) px of Gen. 358. Twice, "however (15.613 Hos. 1 13), 
&làh and alln are mentioned in the same verse as distinct trees. 
And as a considerable body of tradition has identified eZ with 
the terebinth (Celsius, Z.c.), and there is repeated mention of the 
allóntin of Bashan (Is. 2:13 Ezek.276 Zech. 112), a district 
famous for its oaks, it 15 reasonable to conclude that 242 and 
а/п came to be used for these trees respectively. It is doubtful 
whether the distinction in pointing between Elik and aldih and 
between ё/дя and айон is more than an artificial creation of 
later times.! ‘The occurrence in Ф of ула (1 S. 21 то [9]) and 
nàwr (Judg. 9 37 [B]) may help to show which of the forms were 
original. 

The special associations of large trees like the oak 
and the terebinth with the religion of the Hebrews, as 
with those of other Semitic peoples, 
have been discussed by Baudissin 
(Studien, 9184 ff), Robertson Smith 
(Rel. Sem. 185 f.), Stade (G/1455 7), and others. 
Such names as én móreb (mj рок), ‘oak of the 


teacher’ (Gen. 126 Dt. 11 зо), and 2/óx. mé'ónenim (Woy 


2. Religious 
associations. 


cA») 'diviners' oak’ (Judg.937), point to their 
having been early seats of prophetic oracles. The 


custom of burial beneath the tree (Gen. 358 1 Ch. 10:2) 
is again an evidence of sacred association. Оп the 
appearance of the angel to Gideon beneath the aby in 


Ophrah, see Wellh. Prod, ET, 238. Ву the prophets 
the association of worship with sacred trees was con- 
demned as a departure from the spiritual ideal of 
Israel's religion, and also on account of the degrading 
practices connected with it (Hos. 413 Ezek. бтз etc. ). 


3 G. F. Moore goes farther, ‘There is no real foundation for 
the discrimination ; the words signify in Aramaic "' tree" simply; 
in Hebrew usually, if not exclusively, ‘‘ holy tree "' (note on Judg. 
411). 1fso, however, the correctness of the text in Is. 6 13 Hos. 
- 4 13 will have to be disputed. 
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We proceed to notice briefly the occurrence of the 
various words. 
т. DON, ё/1Л (Gen.354 Judg.61r1r9 rS.172[0554 om.) 19 
[GB om. ]219 [10] 2 S. 189 4 [GL &év&pov and in e. 14] 14 1 K. 18 14 
1Ch.10:2 15.130 6 13 Ezek. 613 [бв om.] 
3. References. Hou [B Sevdpov съскіасоитоѕ] |; Tepé- 
p(B)ur8os in Ecclus. 24 16; the proper name 
лок, Elath, Dt. 28 etc. is possibly the same word) is in AV 
rendered *oak' (RVmg. ‘terebinth ') except in the two places 
where К, 200и, is also present; in Is. 6 13 AV has ‘teil tree,’ 
and Hos. 413 ‘elms,’ while RV has *terebinih ' and ' terebinths ' 
in these verses. renders six times by ёр? and thrice by 
repép (B) v8os ; Е these, twice in Judges AL has рӯ and 
OB тєреш(В)с@о$.1 
As has been shown at length by Celsius (/.с.) the 
meaning 'terebinth' will suit all the passages where 
éléh occurs. Pistacia Terebinthus, L., which in some 
countries is only a shrub, attains in Syria the proportions 
of ‘a noble timbrageous tree,’ 20 to до ft. or more in 
height (Fl. and Hanb. 165). И may thus constitute a 
landmark. Robinson (#315) describes one he saw 
on the way from Hebron to Ramleh—such a tree as 
we can imagine to have given the valley of Elah its 
name. ‘Here, in the broad valley, at the intersection 
of the roads, stands an immense Butm tree . the 
largest we saw anywhere in Palestine, spreading its 
boughs far and wide like a noble oak. . . . The Butm 
is not an evergreen its small feathered lancet- 
shaped leaves fall in the autumn and are renewed in 
the spring. The flowers are small and followed by 
small oval berries, hanging in clusters from 2 to 5 in. 
long, resembling much the clusters of the vine when the 
grapes are just set.' The abundant branching and 
foliage of the terebinth agree with the references in 
25.189 f. 14 Ecclus. 2416 ; the fact that it is neverthe- 
less not an evergreen explains the simile in Is. 1 зо. 
2. лек, all (тери вва, Josh. 24 26t), can be only a slightly 
divergent form of TDN, aA. Yhe tree intended in Josh. (/е.) 


may be the same as thar mentioned Gen. 854 Judg. 96 (BáAavos), 
where for AV, ‘plain,’ read ‘oak’ or *terebinth.' 

з. DON; elim, ог cos, élim, the plur. of пок or Sx (see 
above) occurs е 129 575 61 з and possibly Ezek. 31 141. In 
the first two pl aces © has wrongly ciéwAa, which is. followed 
by AV 'idols' in the second. In the first passage ‘it is the 
disappointingness of nature-worship which is indicated ’(Cheyne) : 
the same species of idolatry is referred to in 575. In 15.613 
(where G interprets loosely yeveac) we have a spiritual metaphor 
drawn from the noble stature and luxuriant foliage of these 


trees ; ср 6O21andother passages. The word orbs constitutes 


a difficulty in Ezek. 3114; its rendering прос аўта formed no 
part of the original ©, according to some cursives (Field, ай 
foc.), and the verse reads more smoothly if, with Cornill, we 
omit the word. [See Crit. Bib.] 


4. as “бп (in © usually ёрӣ, Gen. 126 1818 1413 181 
Dt. 11 зо Josh. 19 33 [cp ©] Judg. 411 9637 15.1031, wrongly 
'plain' in E and (5) [Y?N, aan (usually 8pós or BáAavos, 
Gen. 358 Is. 2 13 [8évópovr BaAávov] 6 13 44 14 [om. ©] Ezek. 276 
[éAarivovs ?] Hos. +13 Ат. 2g Zech. 11 2t). 

Fllbn and allén are slightly varying forms of the same 
word, whieh had come to denote a particular large tree 
distinct from nby, aA, most probably the oak. Ac- 


cording to Tristram ? (VHB 368 7) there are three 
species of Quercus which flourish in Palestine, the most 
abundant being the evergreen О. pseudo-coccifera ; the 
others are both deciduous species, О. zZgz/ops and 
О. infectoria. The first he describes as in appearance 
much like our ‘holm oak,’ and he speaks of one very 
large tree of this species, the so-called ‘Abraham's oak" 
near Hebron. The oak of Bashan he believes (follow- 
ing Hooker) to be Q. Ægilops. Ср Anderlind in 
ZDPI'182zo f. On the oaks of Sharon, see SHARON. 
| N. M, —W. T. T.-D. 
TERESH (Л), a chamberlain of king Ahasuerus 


(Esth. 22: бг om. BAL#8, Gap[p]ac [N**9€ ]), called in 


1 For Ps. 29g and Gen. 4921 where © compares Naphtali to 
a eréAexos averpevor (i.e., ПП? Ü now, Di, etc.), see Ніхр, 


NAPHTALI, 
? His statements are based upon the important paper by Sir 
J. D. Hooker in Trans. Linn. Soc. 23 381-387. 
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Esth. 121, THARRA (Gapa [N*"4], Өєлєүтоү [L«]). 
If the name must be Persian, we have a choice between 
turf, ‘ dark, fierce’ (Ges. Lex. (11), and ал24, ‘ feared,’ 
the supposed original of Tirshatha (ep Marq. Fund. 
70); Oppert {Annales de philos. chrétienne, janv. 1864), 
however, compares Тігі- dates, the name of the governor 
of Persepolis (temp. Alexander) But if underneath the 
present Esther-story there is an earlier story, the scene of 
which was not in Persia, but in the land of Jerahmeel 
(N. Arabia), the only one of the above suggestions 
which will serve us is the second, and the question is, 
What is the origin of TiRSHATHA? But cp also 
ZETHAR. TRE (or 
TERTIUS (reprioc), in the present text of the 
Epistle to the Romans (1622), figures in the fist 
person as having ‘written’ the epistle (éyw 'l'éprios ó 
ypiwas T?» émoro\jv). As long as the authen- 
ticity of the epistle is maintained it is impossible to 
suggest а reason why Paul's amanuensis, while deliver- 
ing the author's greetings in the usual manner in 
vv. 21 23, should thus abruptly have taken an independ- 
ent course in v. 22. True, т Cor. 1621 Col. 1:8 2 Thess. 
317 compared with Gal. 61r can be urged for the opinion 
that Paul dictated his epistles ; but so far as Rom. 1622 
is concerned this does not lead to any further conclusion 
than that an amanuensis had to be mentioned somewhere 
in the pseud-epigraphon. In point of fact the appear- 
ance of Tertius at this place belongs only to almost the 
final form of the work. See ROMANS, § 4, 7, par. 3. 
W. C. v. M. 


Various conjectures have been made regarding Tertius (7.2 
Terentius) on the assumption of the authenticity of the epistle. 
A favourite suggestion is that he may have been one of those 
Jews whom Claudius had expelled from Rome. Under Justus, 
2, it has been suggested that he really is the Titius, or Titus, 
Justus of Acts 157. Ryder (/BZ xvii. 98 197) thinks of him 
as an influential Roman Christian, and argues that Rom. 
15-16 23 is a letter or part of a letter from him to his friends 
at Rome. It can hardly be disputed, however, that the argu- 
ment for the separation of chaps. 15-16 from the rest of the 
traditional epistle is stronger than that for their ascription to 
Tertius. Cp 5:мохм ([7] the Cyrenian) In the lists of the 
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‘seventy’ disciples by the Pserdo-Dorotheus and Pseudo- 
Hippolytus Tertius appears as bishop (according to Dorotheus 
the second bishop) of Iconium. 


TERTULLUS (reprYAAoc [Ti. WH]), the rhetor 
or orator who appeared for the prosecution against 
Paul before Felix (Acts 24: /.). 


TESTAMENT (Ai&0HkH), М. 26 28 etc. See 
COVENANT, $ 7; also GALATIA, § 21. 


TESTIMONY (D) Ex.1634. See ARK, § 3. 
Cp also WiTNESS. On 2K, 11 12 see BRACELETS, 5. 


TETA (atHta [A], 1 Esd. 528 AV)= 
HATITA (g.v. ). 

TETRARCH (tetpapync), the ruler of a tetrarchy 
(TeTpapyia), that is, in the original sense of the word, 
of one quarter of a region. The title of tetrarch is 
familiar from the NT as borne by certain princes of the 
petty dynasties, which the Romans allowed to exercise 
a dependent sovereignty within the province of Syria. 
In this application it has lost its original precise sense, 
and таеапз only the ruler of part of a divided kingdom, 
or of a region too narrow to support a higher title. 
After the death of Herod the Great (4 B.C.) his realm 
was shared among his three sons: the chief part, in- 
cluding Judæa, Samaria, and Idumzea, fell to Archelaus 
(Mt. 222), with the title of ethnarch (see ETHNARCH); 
Philip received the NE. of the realm, and was called 
tetrarch ; and Galilee was given to Herod Antipas, who 
bore the same title (Lk. 31). ‘These three sovereignties 
were reunited under Herod Agrippa from 4r to 44 A.D. 
On the tetrarchy of Lysanias mentioned in Lk. 3: see 
ABILENE, LYSANIAS. 


TETTER (573, bohak; ^Лфос), a harmless eruption 


of the skin (Lev. 1339T, AV “freckled spot’). 

‘In Syria, at the present day, this disease is known by the 
same name, d&éhag, and it is recognised as not dangerous. It 
takes the form of dull white or reddish spots on the skin, of 
unequal size, and hardly rising above the surface of the skin. 
The spots have no bright surface, and in time disappear of 
themselves.’ SBOT, Lev. Eng., ad loc. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The exact determination of the original text of the 
Old and New ‘Testaments is a study which has points of 
contact with questions concerning both the 
Canon of Scripture, and the literary sources 
of the several books. There are instances of 
a translation acquiring a scriptural authority which has 
never been accorded to the original, as in the case of 
ECCLESIASTICUS (g.v.); other books have been the 
product of successive compilations and revisions, so that 
it may become a matter of doubt at what stage of its 
existence it can be said to have been in its ' original’ 
form. Generally, however, the limits of the subject 
can be marked out by the actual state of extant 
documents. Thus the criticism of the ‘ Priestly Code’ 
(P), or of the book usually called JE, as they may have 
existed before the compilation of the Pentateuch, lies 
quite beyond textual criticism, Our documents do not 
carry us back behind the Pentateuch already coniplete 
as a single work. On the other hand, the extant texts 
ot the Greck translation of Jeremiah suggest very serious 
questions as to the collection and editing of his prophecies 
and as to the authority for the arrangement found in 
the Hebrew and adopted in the English Bible. 

The case stands much the same with the NT. We 
can learn from the variations of our MSS little that 
directly bears on the apostolic origin of the Fourth 
Gospel or the Pastoral Epistles. Even the earliest 
versions do not take us behind the collection of the 
four evangelical narratives which together made up the 
Gospel, or the collection of the thirteen Pauline Epistles. 
Of the literary fate of the Apostle's letters, of the journeys 
which they may have made from Corinth to Rome, 
or from Thessalonica to Philippi, before incorporation 
into the collected edition, our MSS tell us nothing. 
There is some evidence that there circulated in the 
West an edition of the Epistle 'to the Romans,' in 
which the name of Rome was absent from the opening 
salutation, and there is strong evidence that elsewhere 
than in the West the name of Ephesus was absent from 
the Epistle *to the Ephesians'; but on this one cir- 
cumstance it is difficult to build. The only real point 
where textual study touches the ' Higher Criticism '— 
though it must be confessed that it is an important one 
—-arises when we consider what inferences are to be 
drawn from the incomplete condition in which the 
Gospel according to Mk. appears in the best texts. By 
whomsoever Mk. 169-20 was supplied, and at whatever 
time it was first attached to the Gospel, the fact remains 
that the genuine text breaks off in the middle of a sen- 
tence with all the marks of accidental mutilation. The 
natural inference, the only inference which would be 
drawn from a similar state of things in any classical or 
ecclesiastical writing in which such phenomena were 
observed, is that all our MSS are ultimately derived 
from a single copy itself imperfect at the end.! 

But this forms an exception to the class of problems 
raised, and the subject of this article may with little loss 
of accuracy be defined to be the history of the text of 
the books of the Old and New Testaments from the 
time each became canonical, whether in the Jewish or the 
Christian church. 

The methods of scientific criticism are of course 
equally applicable to the whole of the Bible. Indeed, in 
certain branches of textual study the division observed 
in this article between OT and NT has no significance. 


1. General 
limits. 


The Old Latin, for instance, and the Egyptian versions are 
translations of the Greek Bible as a whole; in such cases the 
only true divisions are those produced hy the mechanical con- 
ditions of transcription. Those hooks of the Bible which were 
usually included in the same volume have usually the same 
literary history. Nevertheless, the division into NT and OT 
represents for the most part a real distinction. All purely 


1 Probahly it was mutilated elsewhere. ‘Boanerges’ is too 
monstrous a form not to be a mere corruption. 
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Jewish documents obviously extend to the OT only. Then, 
again, the Peshitta and the Latin Vulgate are in the OT trans- 
lations of the Hebrew, and the study of them raises a class of 
questions quite separate from that raised by the study of the 
texts of the NT with which they are bound up. 


But the great distinction between the textual study 
of the OT and that of the NT lies in the very different 

2. Textual Ра"! which уннн error has 

critici played in the surviving documents. Ac- 
' cidental mistakes in the chief ancient 
texts of the NT are rare; but in the OT they are to 
be found continually. ‘The inevitable result is that 
conjectural emendation, which is almost inadmissible in 
the NT, isin the OT a necessity, and one which can 
historically be justified. 

A few words here on this important subject may not 
be out of place. Strange and confusing as the appearance 
of an ancient MS is to our eyes, it was nevertheless 
clear enough to those who wrote it, and the mistakes in 
copying which we make are as arule avoided in old 
times. The discoveries of very ancient papyrus frag- 
ments of classical works have not overthrown but rather 
confirmed the better class of extant mediaeval codices. 
As long as a work was frequently read, as long as the 
seribe was fairly familiar with what he was copying, 
mere mistakes do not seem often to have been made, 
and when made were frequently corrected. In rare 
and unfamiliar writings a perfectly different state of 
things obtains, and there is then no limit to the perversity 
of the copyist. 

The NT was written by Christians for Christians ; it 
was moreover written in Greek for Greck-speaking 
communities, and the style of writing (with the exception, 
possibly, of the Apocalypse) was that of current 
literary composition. There has been no real break in 
the continuity of the Greek-speaking church, and we 
find accordingly that few real blunders of writing are 
met with in the leading types of the extant texts. This 
state of things has not prevented variations ; but they 
are not for the most part accidental. An overwhelming 
majority of the ‘various readings’ of the MSS of the 
NT were from the very first zvtentional alterations. 
The NT in very early times had no canonical authority, 
and alterations and additions were actually made where 
they seemed improvements. The substitution of 
&Xeguootvgv for dixacoovyny in Mt. 61 and the addition of 
the doxology to the Lord's Prayer a dozen verses later 
are not palzeographical blunders, but deliberate editing. 

The literary history of the OT has been very different. 
While the Canon of the OT was being formed, Hebrew 
was a dying language, and the political misfortunes of 
the Jews were of a nature far less favourable to the 
preservation of ancient documents than the legal per- 
secutions of the Christians. Under Antiochus, under 
Titus, and finally under Hadrian, the Palestinian Jews 
suffered all the devastating and uprooting effects of a 
war for existence, and it is no wonder if, at the close of 
each of these epochs, the MSS which survived were few 
and torn, and the scholars who could read them fewer 
still. Hebrew had become a learned tongue, its place 
being mostly supplied by the various forms of Aramaic, 
and it was not every Jew who could read the Scriptures 
in the original, far less spell out correctly a damaged or 
faulty exemplar. ‘These are the very conditions in 
which slips of copying are inevitably made and least 
easily detected. The veneration which the Jews felt for 
their Scriptures ultimately led them to copy so accurately 
as to preserve the most obvious blunders in the trans- 
mitted text ; but this antiquarian science came too late. 

Nor are we on much surer ground when we come to 
the only very ancient version—vzz., the Greek OT, 
commonly called the Septuagint. The fable of the 
seventy translators, each of whom independently agreed 
in their rendering, may be evidence that the Alexandrian 
Jews had some common tradition of the meaning of the 
Law; but if we except the Pentateuch, to which alone 
the name 'Septuagint' properly applies, the various 
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books of the Greek OT bear all the marks of having 
been originally the private ventures of untrained scholars. 
‘These unsatisfactory translations passed over into the keep- 
ing of the Church ; but Christian scribes were unable to 
check corruption in a text which frequently cannot be 
translated to make rational sense, nor have we any 
gaurantee that the earliest MSS which came into Christian 
hands were accurate representatives of the original 
version. Yet from these earliest Christian MSS our 
copies seem to be descended. 

'Thus both in the Hebrew original and in the Greek 
translation there are serious breaks of continuity in the 
history of the OT, to which the history of the NT 


L—NEW T 


A,—TEXT 


The original authorities for the text of the NT may 
be divided into three classes—v/s., Greek MSS, Versions 
made from the Greek, and Patristic 
Quotations. The Greek MSS range in 
date from the fourth century! to the 
invention of printing, the Versions from the middle of 
the second century to the ninth. The original form of 
each version is attested by MSS, some (as in the case 
of the Old Latin) as early as any known Greek MS, 
and by the quotations of writers who used the version. 

We may point out here the inherent merit of the 
testimony obtained from versions and patristic quota- 
tions, and the counterbalancing difficulties attendant on 
their use. The most ancient versions of the NT into 
Latin, Syriac, and Egyptian, are older than our oldest 
Greek MSS ; wherever, therefore, we can be sure that 
we have the original form of any of these versions, and 
wherever we are able to retranslate with certainty that 
original form into the Greek underlying it, we have a 
resultant Greek reading possessing a higher direct claim 
to antiquity than the reading of any single extant Greek 
MS. But obviously this is not always the case. 


i. Until a version has been critically studied we may not as- 
sume that any single MS faithfully represents its original form, 
for the text of the MS may have been revised from later Greek 
texts. Moreover, the early translations were not always literal, 
nor can Greek distinctions always be represented in another lan- 
guage, so that retranslation in some cases is a matter of un- 
кеу : ; К Malti 

ii. The testimony derived from quotations in ecclesiastical 
writers also requires very cautious handling. Many ‘Fathers’ 
were not in the habit of quoting accurately, and the text of their 
works, which in some important instances depends ultimately on 
a single late MS, is often open to suspicion. 

Nevertheless, patristic quotations have a special value 
to the textual critic. They are as a rule both localised 
and dated. Where there is reason to believe that the 
quotation in a writer’s work reproduces the reading of 
his Bible we have in effect a fragment of a MS 
of the writer's own age and country, which serves as а 
fixed point in our historical and geographical grouping 
of the continuous extant biblical texts. 

Unfortunately patristic evidence is often lacking just where it is 
most wanted. The verses most instructive for tracing the literary 
history of the text of the Bible are rarely those of immediate 
doctrinal import, and again and again where crucial variations 
occur the testimony of early Fathers is absent. It is especially 


difficult to ascertain the true weight of the patristic evidence 
for omissions. 


Most non-Greek Fathers are to be reckoned among 
the authorities for the version in their vernacular; but 
some—notably Tertullian and Jerome—seem often to 
make independent translations of their own direct from 
the Greek. 

In quoting authorities, the Greek MSS written in 
4. Chief MSS. uncial letters (ranging from the fourth 

to the ninth cent. —or later) are denoted 
by capital letters, those written in minuscule (ranging 
from the ainth to the sixteenth cent.) by numerals. 
These latter are commonly called ‘cursive.’ (See 


3. Original 
authorities. 


1 Some papyrus fragments from Oxyrhynchus are still earlier, 
being assigned to the middle of the third century A.D. 
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offers no parallel. The textual critic is therefore 
justified, in the case of the OT, in a temperate use of 
conjectural emendation based (r) on the scientific study 
of the Hebrew language and (2) on the ascertained 
usage of the biblical writers in passages where the text 
is comparatively free from suspicion. 

From various causes, but chiefly from the better 
preservation of the documents, the textual criticism of 
the NT is at the present tinie in à more advanced state 
than that of the OT. Contrary, therefore, to the usual 
custom, the history of the text of the NT in the original 
and in translations will precede that of the OT in this 
article. 


ESTAMENT. 


WRITING.) "There is absolutely no distinction in critical 
value between a ‘cursive’ and an ‘uncial’ MS. 


СніЕЕ GREEK MSS or NT 


Designation. Place. Contents. 
4th Cent. 
B (Cod. Vaticanus) , Rome all books except part 


of Hebr., Pastoral 
Epp., and Apoc. 
S. Petersburg all books complete. 


5th Cent. 


| N (Cod. Sinaiticus) 


D (Cod. Beze) Cambridge Gospels and Acts. 
A(Cod. Alexan- 

drinus) London all books. 
C (Cod. Ephremi) | Paris fragg. of nearly all 


books. 


6th or 7th Cent. 


Da (Cod. Claromon- | pM 
| Pauline Epp. 


fanus) | Paris 
Eo (Cod. Laudi- ' 
anus) ; Oxford Acts. 
8th Cent. 
L (Cod. Regius) | Paris | Gospels. 
oth Cent. 
A(Cod. Sangat. 
densis) S. Gallen Gospels ^ and 63 
Ga(Cod. Bærneri- originally 
anits) Dresden formed 
Рә (Cod. Porphyri- Paul. Epp. 7 one book. 
anus) S. Petersburg | all bks. except Gospels. 
ae 


The following fragmentary uncial MSS are important 
for the light they throw on the history of the text :— 

Z (6th cent.)—fragments of Mt. ; = (8th cent.)— fragments of 
Lk.; six fragmentary MSS denoted by T, ranging from the sth 
to the 7th cent. and containing portions of the Gospels with a 
Sahidic translation, which, together with some similar fragments 
lately published by Amélineau (.VoZ. ef Extr. vol. xxxiv.), give 
the type of Greek text current in Upper Egypt. 

The most important cursives are: i. In the Gospels, those 
numbered 33, 157, 28, 565, 700; and the two groups 1-118-131- 
209 and 13-69-124-346-543. These two groups are composed of 
the immediate descendants of two lost uncials, each of which 
would have been as valuable for critical purposes as any but the 
very chief codices BNDA. ii. Outside the Gospels a special 
mention must be made of 61 of the Acts, for the goodness of its 
text; also of 137, 180, and in the Epp. for the marginal readings 
cited as 67** (Paul) and 66** (Cath. Epp.). 

Cod. 565 (Gregory) is also called 473 (Scrivener, Burgon), and 

тре (Tischendorf). 

Cod. тоо (Gregory) is also called 604 (Scrivener, Hoskier). 

» 543 (Gregory) z 556 (Scrivener). 

The history of the printed text of the Greek NT falls 

into three divisions. i. The first age opens with the 
Б Printed editio princeps of Erasmus at Basel in 


EA 1516, and includes the early printed 
Eee editions of Stephanus (9), 1550), Beza, 
etc., and the Polyglots. During this period the 


ordinary form of the text, commonly called the Tertus 
Receptus, was fixed, and the first collections of various 
readings were made. ii. The second age dates from 
Mill's edition of 1707. Little change was made in the 
printed text during this second period ; but it is marked 
by the great collections of variants brought together by 
Mill, Wetstein, Matthaei, and others. The first attempts 
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towards a systematic arrangement of the material by 
Bentley, Bengel, and Griesbach also fall within this 
period. ій. The third age dates from  Lachmann's 
edition of 1831, in which for the first time a modern 
editor constructed the text from ancient evidence alone, 
without reference to previous editions, During the last 
fifty years many very ancient documents have been 
discovered ; many more have been for the first time 
accurately collated, or edited in full As a natural 
consequence the earlier collections of various readings 
have been almost entirely superseded. The same may 
be said also of the earlier critical theories, which were 
based on imperfect data, especially with regard to the 
primitive forms of the early versions. 

The Tertus Receptus derives its name from a passage 
in the preface to the Elzevir edition of 1633. This edi- 

ТЕ D though really little QUEM E a 

Receptus. ookseller's reprint, professed to give the 

| text as received by the best authorities.? 
As a matter of fact the early editions of the NT 
were constructed from but few MSS, and those which 
were chiefly followed were late and of no special 
critical value. Yet from the very fact that the MSS 
used were commonplace, these editions give a very 
fair representation of the ordinary text of the middle 
ages. 

The importance of the Tertus Receptus is derived not from 
the accident that it was the text of the eurly editions, or of any 
one of them, but from the fact that it is in all essentials the text 
of the NT as publicly read in the Greek church ever since the 
fifth century. For this reason, in collating the variations of M55 


the Tertus Receptus (e.g, in Scrivener's reprint of Stephanus) 
should still be used in preference to any modern critical text. 


A complete list of the editions of the NT in Greek is 
given in ‘Tischendorf,’ vol. iii, pp. 202-287. The 
two editions which are practically indispensable to the 
student are those of Tischendorf-Gregory (1869-1894), 
and of Westcott and Hort (1881). ‘Tischendorf’ (7.e., 
the ‘editio octava critica maior’) contains by far the 
fullest collection of variants of every class, those of the 
uncial MSS being almost completely recorded. The Pro- 
legomena by С. R. Gregory (who brought the whole 
edition to a conclusion after the successive deaths of Tis- 
ehendorf and Ezra Abbot) occupy the third volume, and 
include full lists and descriptions of all the MISS, 
versions, and editions. The edition thus forms а 
complete Introduction to the study of the textual 
criticism of the NT. 

In using it, however, we must remember :—(1) The text is the 
product of Tischendorfs somewhat arbitrary judgment, and has 
no special authority; (2) some valuable readings, now only 
found in minuscules, are not recorded, and must be looked for 
in earlier editions, such as Wetstein, or even Mill ; (3) the read- 
ings of the versions, especially of the Oriental versions, are not 
always given accurately. and they are rarely quoted where their 
text, though implying a different Greek reading, is not supported 
by any known Greek MS. 

The general theory contained in Westcott and Hort's 
New Testament in the Original Greek (published in 
7. Westcott 1881, (2) ш) has formed the starting- 

and Hobts point for all subsequent investigation of 

theory the textual history of the NT, whether by 

* way of defence or of criticism. It will 

therefore be necessary to describe the main outlines of 
this theory at some length. ? 

If a text of the NT were formed by taking in each 
variation the reading of the majority of the Greek MISS, 
it would be in all essentials identical with that found in 
the works of Chrysostom, who died in 407, after having 
lived all his life, except the last ten years, at or near 
Antioch.? . It would also be the text of Theodoret and 
the other writers of the Antiochian school as well as of 
later Greek Fathers generally Such a text would, 


1 The wortls of the Preface are: Textum ergo habes, nune ab 
omnibus receptum ; in quo nihil immutatum aut corruptum 
damus. 

2 The Introduction to this edition is from the pen of Dr. 
Hort (§ 21). In the following pages it will be cited as ‘ Hort,’ 
with a reference to the numbered paragraphs. 

3 Hort 130. 
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moreover, be practically identical with the ' Received 
'Text'—that is, the text as first printed by Erasmus in 
1516 and repeated with little serious variation till 
Lachmann's edition in 1831. The text thus formed is 
called by Westcott and Hort Syrian or Antiochian. 
Hort commonly uses the term ‘Syrian’; but the 
‘Syrian Text’ of the Greek NT is so easily confused 
with the Syriae version (with which it has nothing to 
do), that the term ‘Antiochian’ will be used here 
instead. 

The agreement of the Antiochian text with Chrysos- 
tom's shows it to have becn in existence as early as the 
fourth century, whilst the fact that the MSS by which it 
is supported form in most cases a majority numerically 
overwhelming, shows that it continued to be the current 
text of succeeding generations. I]t does not agree, how- 
ever, with the text as preserved in our oldest MSS N апа 
B or in the Egyptian versions, and still less would it be 
the text represented by the older forms of the Latin and 
Syriac versions. The clearest view of the nature of 
the Antiochian text and of the documents which support 
it is found in a series of readings called ‘conflate’ by 
Hort, where the later text has combined earlier rival 
variants. 

For example :— 

1. Lk, 24 53 (after ‘and they were continually in the temple )— 


(a) blessing God RBC*L Syr.sin.-palest Boh. 
(B) praising God Dead) flr Aug. 
(5) praising and bless- A unc.rell minusc.omn ç/g 
ing God Lat.vg Syr.vg-hcl Arm. 
(‘blessing and praising God’ Eth, 

(Latin MSS are represented by z£a/ics. For the notation of 
the Versions and the weight to he given to them, see the sections 
upon each version.) 

Of the three readings here called a, B, and 6, either а and В 
are independent abridgments of 6, or 6 has been made out of a 
and В. That is, unless à be the original reading it is not a 
chance alteration or expansion, but a combination of previously 
existing variants. Now although 6 has the immensely pre- 

onderating numerical majority of witnesses in various regions, 
It 15 not supported by the older forms of text in any of the 
main classes of evidence. In Greek, 8 is opposed by the three 


oldest MSS NBC, though it is supported by À, a MS of the 
fifth century ; it is opposed by the African (е) and the European 
(ad 07) forms of he Old Latin, though supported by the 
revised texts /g and Jerome's Vulgate; in the East à is 
opposed by the Old Syriac (Syr.sin or Ss) and the Palestinian 
lectionary, though supported by the Syriac Vulgate and tbe 
Harclean ; finally it is unknown in the Egyptian version. 

The analysis of the evidence is fatal to the originality of 6, 
the Antiochian reading ; it must, therefore, be later than a and 
B, and, if later, must be a mere combination of them. 

2.1 Mk. 326 (following kai àmégTe.Aev айтои eis otkov аўтой 
Аєуоу). 

(a) Myéé cis Thy кораи etaéA8ns (NBL 1*-209 Syr.sin Boh. 

[x has By for i 26e.] 

(B)'Ymaye eis tov olkóv gov каї pydevi eimys eis THY корти 


q). 
(Вә) Yraye eis тоу olxdy gov Kai ёар eis Thy кӧити eigéàbns 
pndevi eimps unde èv rjj kojim 13-69-346 28 565 (7), and 
with the omission of 18 ev тр «oun 6 // vg [also a 
nearly]. 
(Вз) Mydevi emys eis rijv кори (or ё TH кору) А (o). 
Syr.hl(mg.) Arm. have a prefixed to Bu. 

(8) Муёё eig Tq» корти claéA0ns wndé eimys тий ev тр кону 
ACA unc.rell minusc.omn. (exc. 8) Syr.vg-hel (text) 
Eth Go. р 

(Notice that the Old Syriac version has now to be added in 
both of these examples to the little band which supports the a 
text adopted by Hort.) 

3. Lk, 24 46. 

(a) oUres yéypamra: тобеи Tov xpiatov NDC*L D Latafr- 

eur (Lat. afr ою. ойто) Syr.palest Boh Eth. 

(B) ойто де: maBetv rov xpi rov minusc і Syr.sin (Aiat cur) Агт 

Eus. Theoph. P 
(8) ойтоѕ yéyp. kai oŭtws eer паб. rbv xp. AC?N rell. /g vg 
Syr.vg-hcl. 

(Part Tho ce: is illegible in Syr.sin; but there is no doubt 
as to the reading. Note that here, as often, the Armenian 
follows Syr.vt.) р А 

'The distribution of documents in these conflate readings is, 


roughly, as follows. То a belong NBL and the Bohairic 
(or Meémphitic) version; to B belong D and the older forms 
of the Latin versions. The Sahidic (Thesaic) version sides 
sometimes with a and sometimes with B, as is the case also 
with the Old Syriac. In a few cases where the Latins side with 
a, the Old Syriac forms the chief item in the attestation of the B 


a ———————————_—————————————————_————————————— 


1 Hort 140. 
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text; but it never sides with 8. All other authorities (except 
fraginents) have been influenced hy the 6 text. 

The groups of authorities marked off above as a, В, 
and 9, are found to present distinct types of text all 
through the Gospels. We сап thus test their witness 
chronologically and geographically through the quota- 
tions of the Fathers. ‘This examination again is as 
adverse to the priority of à to a or $ as the analysis of 
the conilate readings. After the fourth century, evidence 
for ô is abundant; before the fourth century it is doubt- 
ful or non-existent. 

A fourth family (y), independent of 8 and prior to the 
Antiochian text (6), is recognised in Westcott and Hort. 
No document contains it in a pure form; but readings 
characteristic of it are most frequent: in No C D 
(Mt), A (Mk), Ж (Lk), and in the Bohairie version, in 
fact in all the documents where a readings are found 
except B. This text is supposed by Hort to have 
originated at Alexandria and is called by him Aex- 
andrian. The most constant witnesses for the text 
called 8 are the various forms of the Old Latin ; it was 
therefore supposed by previous investigators to have 
arisen in the West of Europe, and is still universally 
known by the name of IVesterz. The a text, which is 
neither ‘Western’ nor * Alexandrian,’ nor ‘ Antiochian,’ 
is called by Hort Мома 

These three strains—the Western, the Alexandrian, 
and the Neutral—are the three great divisions into 

в. The three x according to Hort, the ante- 
Nicene text of the NT can be divided. 
The ‘Western’ text is found every- 
where, from the banks of the Euphrates to Spain and 
to Upper Egypt. The Alexandrian text is witnessed 
chiefly in Alexandria and Lower Egypt. The Neutral 
text is not so elearly associated with any local use ; 
but, as is implied by the name, its subsidiary attestation 
is found among predominantly .\lexandrian documents 
as opposed to Western corruptions, and among the 
Westerns as opposed to Alexandrian corruptions, 
Moreover, not all Western readings are shared by the 
whole of the Western array, some early Western texts 
in many eases supporting the Neutral reading where 
other Western authorities have gone wrong. 

Put more concretely, the case may be stated thus: combina- 
tions of B (the typical Neutral document) with yor L or the 
Johairic оп the one hand, or with D or the Latins or the Old 
Syriac on tlie other, approve themselves as giving the genuine 
reading. Bis thus the central witness for the text ; it is some- 
times right almost alone, aud to reject its readings is never 
quite safe. Instances are also given by Hort of 'ternary 
variations,' where the Western texts have a corruption in one 
direction and the Alexandrian in another, but B retains the 
genuine reading, which could not have arisen from eitlier cor- 
ruption and yet explains the origin of both. 

Next in excellence to B is g, which Hort believed to have 


a text entirely independent of В; so that the combination B; 
which frequently occurs even in opposition to all other authorities, 
is practically certain to give the true text. Almost the only ex- 
ceptions are found in a series of passages found in all except 
Western documents, which are nevertheless considered by 
Hort to be no part of the genuine text of the NT. In these 
passages, called the ‘Western Non-Interpolations,’ D has gone 
irse and the true test is preserved chiefly by D and the 
atins. 


texts. 


The reasons given by Hort for the final supremacy 
of the Antiochian text are mainly two, one political and 
the other literary. 

* Antioch is the true ecclesiastical parent of Constantinople, so 
that it is no wonder that the traditional Constantinopolitan 
text, whether formally official or not, was the Antiochian text of 
the fourth century. Tt was equally natural that the text recog- 
nised at Constantinople should eventually become in practice 
the standard New ‘lestament of the East’ (Hort 195). ‘The 
qualities which the authors of the Syrian [2.е., Antiochian] text 
scem mostly to have desired to impress on it are lucidity and 
completeness. . . . New omissions accordingly are rare, and 
where they occur are usually found to contribute to apparent 
simplicity. New interpolations, on the other hand, are abundant, 
most of them being due to harmonistic or other assimilation, 
fortunately capricious and incomplete. Both in matter and in 
diction the Syrian text is conspicuously a full text. . . . The 
Spirit of its own corrections is at once sensible and feeble. 
Entirely blameless on either literary or religious grounds as 
regards vulgarised or unworthy diction, yet showing no marks 
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of either critical or spiritual insight, it presents the New Testa- 
ment in a form smooth and attractive, but appreciably im- 
poverished in sense and force, more fitted for cursory perusal or 
recitation than for repeated diligent study’ (Hort 187). 


The survival of good readings in some late cursives 
may be accounted for in two ways. Readings from the 
older texts may here and there have been introduced 
into a fundamentally Antiochian text from marginal 
glosses or through the eclectic preferences of scribes. 
But as late MSS which contain good readings present 
them in the less read parts of the narrative quite as 
much as in the more striking sayings, it is probab:e 
that these good readings are generally the result of a 
process of imperfect correction. А MS containing 
another than the dominant Antiochian text would be 
correeted to that text, but not as a rule with perfect 
accuracy. Only in those readings which do not agree 
with the ordinary text of the Middle Ages can we be 
certain that such MSS are reproducing the text of their 
remote ancestors. ‘The minuscules, in short, give little 
additional authority to the ‘received text’ where they 
agree with it, whilst their differences from it are often of 
critical weight.! 

It is still held by a few scholars that the Syriae 
Vulgate is a true product of the second century, and 

that the version known by the name of 

DIM qu paren кы шш: 

remarks: ‘he 'Separatec SO (ca ed in the 

Antiochiam above section the Old Syriac ) 15 а re- 

vision of it. According to this the 
support given by the Syriac Vulgate to 
the Antiochian text transfers the evidence for that text 
from the fourth to the second century. But Syriac 
patristic evidence for the existence of the Syriac Vulgate 
(2.е., the Peshitta) in its present form before 411 A.D. 
is non-existent; whereas the text of the * Separated 
Gospels’ (or ‘Old Syriac’) is actually attested from 
works of the third and early fourth centuries. (For the 
proof of this, see below on ‘ Syriac Versions’ 88 22 ff.) 

Another objection which has often been raised is 
the silence of ecclesiastical writers with regard to the 
Antiochian revision. It has been said that if there had 
been prepared at Antioch early in the fourth century 
a revision of the text of the NT which practically came 
to supersede all other forms of the text, we should have 
expected clear references in ecclesiastical writers to so 
great an event. We hear something about the cireum- 
stances which gave rise to Jerome's Vulgate ; should we 
not find similar references to the Antiochian revision if 
it had ever taken place? 

The parallel here suggested with the history of the 
Latin Bible is instructive; a closer examination will 
show that it tells the other way. It is true that we 
know something about the preparation of Jerome's 
new translation ; but this is owing to the faet that we 
possess the correspondence of that energetic and self- 
assertive personality. Of the reception of his NT we 
know little, except that his revision of the ( io»pels seems 
to have found favour immediately in Africa. А still 
closer parallel to the silent success of the Antiochian re- 
vision is afforded by the history of the Book of Daniel. 

Both the Greek and the Latin branches of the church originally 
received the Book of Daniel in the LXX version, but afterwards 
discarded this for the version of Theodotion. The change 
occurred in the Greek -speaking church towards the end of the 
second century, in the Latin church (at least in Africa) about the 
middle of the third century. But on events connected with this 
serious alteration of the traditional text ecclesiastical history is 


silent, and we are forced to say with Jerome (Pref, in Danie, 
‘et hoc cur acciderit nescio." 


A true picture of the general attitude of the fourth 
century to textual revision is, in the opinion of the present 
writer, given by the Latin dialogue coz/ra Fulgentium 
Donatistam,? where a Catholie and a Donatist dispute 
together, the Catholic using the Vulgate throughout the 
Bible unchallenged, though the Donatist uniformly quotes 
from an Old Latin text. 

Against these objections to the theory of the Antiochian 


revision. 


1 Hort 196, and especially 334 77 ? Migne, 43763 
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revision we may now set the evidence derived from the 
Sinai palimpsest (Ss), a MS discovered some years after 
the publication of Hort's work. 


Hort's estimate of the Old Syriac had been necessarily derived 
from Cureton's MS (SQ), the surviving portions of which cover 


less than half the Gospel text. It seems, moreover, to repre- 
sent a type of the Old Syriac which has undergone revision 
from the Greek (see col. 5002). Thus the discovery of Ss has 
practically for the first time revealed to us the true character 
of the great version of the Eastern world in its earliest form. 


Now S, is absolutely free from the slightest trace of 
Antiochian readings. Not one of the characteristic 
Antiochian conflations is found in it. Moreover, in 
certain cases where the Latins agree with the ‘ Neutral’ 
text, bnt the Antiochian text has an additional clause, 
this additional clause alone is found in Ss. An instance 
is given above ($ 7) from Lk. 2146; another may be 
found at Mk. 113, whilst the additions to the true text of 
Mk. 1223 and 138 have a somewhat similar attestation. 
'These passages do not merely prove that the Old Syriac 
was uninfluenced by the Antiochian text; they go far 
to show that a text akin to the Old Syriac was one of 
the elements out of which the eclectic Antiochian text 
was constructed. ‘Thus the readings of B and its allies, 
the readings of the Old Latin and its allies, and now the 
readings of the Old Syriac, all contribute to explain the 
phenomena of the Antiochian text ; but the mutual 
variations of B and the Old Latin and the Old Syriac 
cannot be explained from the Antiochian text regarded 
as the gennine original.! 

In leaving the discussion of the .\ntiochian revision 
we leave the region of comparative certainty. — Hort's 

division of the ante-Nicene text into the 


10. The рге" three strains of Western, Alexandrian, 
Gente and Neutral, still more or less holds the 


ground; but important details of his 
scheme have incidentally been undermined, and the 
fresh evidence of S4 is here much less favourable to his 
presentation of the history of the text. The general 
tendency of criticism has been to raise the value of 
the texts which Hort would have grouped under the 
heading of ‘Western.’ The channel of early ‘non- 
Western’ transmission has been still further narrowed, 
whilst there have come to light types of early * Western ' 
texts purer than those which have earned them both 
their misleading name and their bad reputation. 

т. Recent research has decidedly confirmed Tischen- 
dorfs assertion that B and N came from the same 
scriptorium. 

This was admitted by Hort; but he thought that the two 
MSS might have been written in Rome. It now seems almost 
certain that they both belonged to the great library collected by 
Pamphilus at Cesarea.2 We must therefore allow for the possi- 
bility that their agreements come from a partial use of the same 
exemplar. This might happen in several ways; e.g., the im- 
mediate ancestor (or ancestors) of w may have been largely 
corrected to the B text. These considerations do not militate 
directly against the excellence of the common archetype of BX 
but they undouhtedly ratse once niore the very serious question 
whether these great codices are in every case independent 
witnesses. 

The demonstrable inferiority of B in certain books of the OT, 
notably Judges and Isaiah (see OT, ‘Greek Versions’), may be 
held to cast a certain suspicion upon its NT text. But the great 

3ibles of the fourth century must have been copied from several 

smaller codices or rolls containing only part of the Scriptures. 
The textual characteristics, therefore, of B in the Prophets or 
the Octateuch are by no means necessarily those it exhibits in 
the Gospels or the Acts. 

2. The claims of the Antiochian text to represent the 
apostolic original are rejected mainly because no clear 
evidence can be found for it earlier than the fourth 
century. It is acknowledged by all that the various 
forms of the * Western ' text were widely spread in the 
second and third centuries. But where was the ‘Neutral’ 
text transmitted ? 


1 The latest serious defender of the conflate readings of the 
Antiochian text is УУ. Bousset (Terte und Untersuchungen, 
xi. 197-102) ; bnt the emphatic rejection of these readings by Ss 
has made the refutation of his argument superfluous. 

2 See Bousset, TU xi. 445 f; J. К. Harris, Stichometry, 
71-89; J. A. Robinson, Euthalzana, 36-43. 
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Hort's answer is unambiguous. ‘The Western licence did 
not prevail everywhere, and MSS unaffected by its results 
were still copied. The perpetuation of the purer text may in 
great measure be laid to the credit of the watchful scholars of 
Alexandria; its hest representatives among the versions are 
the Vgyptian, and especially that of Lower Egypt; and the 
qnotations which follow it are most abundant in Clement, 
Origen (Dionysius, Peter), Didymus, and the younger Cyril, all 
Alexandrians ' (Westcott and Hort, smaller ed. 550). 

It must, however, be noted that the testimony of our 
Alexandrian and Egyptian witnesses becomes more and 
more Western the earlier they are. Of the three great 
Alexandrian fathers, Origen is more ‘ Western’ than 
Cyril, Clement is more ‘Western’ than Origen.! Recent 
criticism has dealt similarly with the evidence of the 
Egyptian versions. The old arguments for the com- 
parative antiquity of the Sahidic version remain, and 
new discoveries of ancient fragments of that version and 
its immediate kindred are made year by year. Ви in 
the Sahidic ‘the Western influence is often peculiarly 
well marked.'? The Bohairic, on the other hand, is 
thoroughly non- Western; but Guidi has shown that 
this version. in its present form, so far from being 
a product of the /47rd century, is almost certainly not 
earlier than the szv/l. The very existence of a specifi- 
cally Bohairic literature before the sixth century is 
extremely doubtful (sce 8 34). 

Vet with all deductions it remains true that the 
‘Neutral’ text receives a larger measure of general 
support even from the Sahidic version than from the 
early Latin or Syriac texts. In other words, а pre- 
dominantly ‘non-Western’ text was cutrent in Egypt 
from about Origen’s time onwards. We are, moreover, 
placed in a peculiarly favourable position for studying 
this type of text owing to the fortunate accident that the 
Antiochian revision never found favour in Egypt. Until 
long after the Arab conquest the text found in Egyptian 
documents, both Greek and Coptic, continued on the 
whole to be that which Hort has called ‘Alexandrian.’ 
This text, though far purer than the Antiochian, is 
equally with it an artificial eclectic revision ; its survival 
at Alexandria, alone among Greek-speaking communities, 
was no doubt connected with the growth of Egyptian 
Monophysitism.? 

3. The ‘ Western’ text, as a whole, has hitherto found 
few defenders. This is partly due to ‘an imperfect 
apprehension of the antiquity and extension of the 
Western text as revealed by patristic quotations and 
by versions’ (Hort 170). Hort, whose gencral estimate 
of Western readings is no more favourable than that of 
his predecessors, groups Western characteristics under 
the three heads of Paraphrase, Interpolation, and 


1 /bid. 549. The Gospel quotations of Clement of Alexandria 
have been carefully edited by P. Н. Barnard (Texts and Studies, 
5 5, 1899). 

? Hort, 550. 

3 The form in which the alternative ending to Mk. is 
exhibited by the ‘Alexandrian’ text is a good illustration of 
its highly artificial character. The genuine text of that 
Gospel breaks off in the middle of a clause at Mk. 168 with the 
words é$ofo)rvro yàp . . . (for they feared . . . <); but an 
ancient text, now represented by the Latin Codex Bobiensis (4), 
added the following sentence: ‘But all that they had been 
commanded they showed forth in few words to those that were 
with Peter. Апа after these things Jesns himself also appeared, 
and from the East even nnto the West sent forth by Ve the 
holy and incorruptible preaching of eternal salvation. Amen.’ 
The absence of quotations from МК. 169-20 in Tertullian and 
Cyprian makes it highly probable that £ here, as elsewhere, faith- 
fully reproduces the text of the Gospels current at Carthage up 
to the middle of the third century. This shorter conclusion 


evidently presupposes a text which ended at 168 as in BN and 
Ss. 

Most documents of course add to 168 the so-called ‘last twelve 
verses of S. Mark,’ forming ev. 9-20. Zt is the characteristic of 
the Alexandrian recension that tt gives both conclusions, the 
longer one being linked to the shorter by a critical note. This 
composite ending is still extant, in five Greek MSS, in some 
Ethiopic MSS, and in the margins of the Harclean Syriac and 
of the best MS of the Bohairic, accompanied in most cases by 
the critical note (see Amélineau, Wot. ef Ertr. 342, and the 
descriptions of ¥ [Gregory 445}, and of 712 [Gregory 1308], and 
see also J. R. Harris, appendix to Mrs. Lewis's Cat. of Syriac 
MSS at Mt. Sinai, 103 f.). 
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Assimilation (Hort 173-175). Notwithstanding this 
unfavourable verdict, ‘Western’ documents not unfre- 
quently form the bulk of the attestation for the readings 
adopted by him.! The fact is that the expression ‘ the 
Western text’ is a misnomer. Тһе ‘Western’ docu- 
ments do not present a single recension, like the 
Antiochian text, or even a body of aberrant readings ; 
they rather represent the unrevised and progressively 
deteriorated state of the text throughout the Christian 
world in the ante-Nicene age. ‘Western’ readings are 
accordingly of various types, ranging from the un- 
corrupted original to the most extreme forms of inter- 
polation and paraphrase. It was a perception of this 
fact that led Hug as early as 1808 to speak of what is 
usually called ‘the Western text’ by the name of kow) 
&xdoats. 

Much of the bad repute of ‘ Western’ texts comes 
from the almost universal practice of treating Codex 
Bezze (D) as their leading representative. But this 
famous MS, though it contains very ancient elements, 
is far from being a pure representative of any ancient 
strain of text. A more just view would be gained by 
taking, on the one hand, the Latin fragments called Cod, 
Bobiensis (£) as the best type of the texts early current 
in the West, and, on the other, the Sinai palimpsest (Ss) 
as the best type of the texts early current in the East. 
Both these documents would be reckoned as ‘ Western’ 
according to the ordinary view ; but it has not yet been 
proved that they have any common origin later than the 
archetype of all our extant authorities. 

The discovery of the Sinai palimpsest has materially 
altered our conceptions of the early ‘Western’ text. One 
of the chief characteristics formerly assigned to that text 
was a tendency to admit interpolation ; and the presence 
in the leading ‘ Western’ authorities of a series of inter- 
polations, which must have come from non-canonical 
sources, seemed to make it obvious that all ‘ Western’ 
documents were derived from an interpolated copy of 
the Gospels later than the archetype of BN and their 
allies.? But though the Sinai palimpsest has a thoroughly 
non-Alexandrian text, zot one of these interpolations 15 
found init. It was the presence of clear errors in all 
‘Western’ documents known to the earlier critics which 
made them think of a ' Western' recension or edition ; 
every fresh discovery, therefore, of documents funda- 
mentally ‘ Western,’ but nevertheless free from these 
errors, makes the theory of a single Western recension 
less and less probable. 

4. One of the arguments employed by Hort in 
favour of the genuineness of the * Neutral’ text is the 
intrinsic excellence of the groups containing B, the chief 
‘Neutral’ document. This line of argument is of course 
quite independent of theories connected with the spread 
of the ‘Western’ ог of any other ancient text. It 
is somewhat open, however, to the charge of subjectivity, 
and the very fact that not all the readings adopted by 
Hort have found universal favour, proves that the evi- 
dence of groups might have been interpreted differently. 
Salmon (Some Thoughts on the Textual Criticism of the 
AV T, 1897) calls the term ‘ Neutral’ ‘a question-begging 


1 Notable instances are Mt.633 [(B)N], 713 [N*], 1335 


[BNb min.? Orig.], 1620 [B* codd. ap. Orig.] The square 
brackets contain the ‘non-Western’ attestation of the text of 
Westcott and Hort. Thus before the discovery of x the true 
text of Mt. 6 33 7 13 was known from ‘ Western’ documents alone. 

2 There are about twenty of these ‘Western’ interpolations 
in the Gospels. The chief of them are :— Ми. 315 (the light at 
the baptism); Mt. 16243 (‘the face of the sky’); Mt. 20 28 
(‘seek from little to increase’); Mk.163 (the angelic host at 
the resurrection); Lk. 64 (the man working on the Sabbath); 
Lk. 9 54 / (€ Ye know not what spirit ye are of’); Lk. 22 434 (the 
bloody sweat); Lk. 23 зда (‘ Father, forgive them’); Jn. 5 4 (the 
angelat the pool); Jn. 7 53-8 11 (the woman taken in adultery). 


All these are absent from Ss as well as from BN, but they 
appear to belong to the earliest Latin texts. The longer con- 
clusion to the Second Gospel (( Mk.] 16 9-20) is absent from & in 
addition to BX Ss, so that this passage forms no part also of 
the earliest non-Alexandrian text. 
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name’ (p. 49), and adds with great truth, ‘if we want a 
more precise answer to the question what Hort means 
by '* Alexandrian,” we shall not be far wrong in saying, 
those readings which are Alexandrian in their origin and 
are not recognised by Codex B’ (p. 51). Yet there is 
no doubt that the text of B in the Gospels is, generally 
speaking, an excellent one. Of this there can be no 
stronger proof than the support it frequently gives to 
early readings, which, but for the witness of D, would 
have been dubbed with the fatal epithet of ‘Western.’ ! 
The habitual associates of B are of quite a different 
character ; so frequently indeed does it agree with such 
‘Alexandrian’ documents as TL and the Egyptian 
versions, that it has actually been maintained that the 
Gospel text of’ B is a transcript of the Egyptian re- 
cension of Hesychius (Bousset, TU хі. 492). But the 
occasional, yet unmistakable, support which B affords 
to the Western against the specifically ‘Alexandrian’ 
readings is inconsistent with this view.? 

'To sum up, Hort's text of the Gospels is less affected 
by recent discoveries than his criticism of the documents. 
As was pointed out above, the readings 
of BN, the authorities on which Hort 
chieflyrelied, are often supported by the most ancient form 
of the Old Latin (£), or by the most ancient form of the Old 
Syriac (55). These readings are almost always to be per- 
ferred, for they represent an agreement between the best 
‘Western’ and the best ‘non-Western’ texts. The 
crucial difficulty occurs where all the early ‘ Western’ 
documents unite against BN, or BNL and the Bohairic. 
In other words, the question before the textual critic in 
the immediate future is, Are the oldest forms of the 
Old Latin and the Old Syriac independent? We may 
put the question in another form. Accepting Hort's 
nomenclature, and remembering that ' Western’ docu- 
ments such as £ and S, not unfrequently support В 
against the specifically * Alexandrian ' text, what grounds 
have we for thinking that B, or even DN united, is 
entirely free from ‘Alexandrian’ corrections? * In the 
portions of the Gospels where # and S; are both ex- 
tant, B has the support of one or other of them about 
four times out of five; may not D be itself in the wrong 
in the remaining readings? How far, in fine, can we 
trust B whether supported by the other Greek MSS or 
not, in cases where its only attestation among the ancient 
versions is Egyptian? 

'The answers to these questions cannot positively be 
given until a complete analysis has been made of the 
extant ‘Western’ variants to the text of DN. It is, 


11. Conclusion. 


1 E.g., іп Lk. 10 1 17, B has ‘seventy-two’ disciples with the 
best Latin and Syriac texts, not *seventy.' 

2 There is not the slightest likelihood that the non-Alexandrian 
readings in B have been introduced into the teat of D's ancestors 
by irregular revision. The probability indeed is all the other 
way. The few indications afforded by the actual readings of 
the MS tend to show that 'Western' (or at any rate non- 
* Alexandrian ') readings would have bren corrected out, not 
introduced. Тһе most striking instance is Mt. 27 16/. In these 
verses the common text has BapagBàv . . . BapagBav, but an 
ancient text (now represented by some good minuscules, a 
scholion, and the Old Syriac) read 'Ineov BapafBav . . . 'Iqcotv 
tov BapagBav. Now B has 'Iyeovv in neither place; hut it in- 
serts тди before the second BapaBBav. The obvious explanation 
is that an ancestor of B had the reading /esws Barabdas, but the 
corrector who expunged the word ’Iyaodv in both places omitted 
to delete the article in the second place. Other instances, some- 
what similar, are Mt. 213: (0стєрос); Mt. 2326 (avrov); Lk. 
19 37 (тартор); Jn. 8 57 (ёбракєѕ). In such places the ‘neutrality’ 
of B is the neutrality of compromise. 

3 A striking instance is afforded by the readings connected 
with the double cock-crowing in Mk. 14. The text adopted by 
Hort was that of D, a Greek lectionary, and the Bohairic. It 
is now found also in Syr.sin. The fact that Syr.sin. here agrees 
with B is a strong confirmation of the correctness of Hort's 
judgment ; at the same time it removes the whole set of varia- 
tions from the category of places where the true text is pre- 
served in ‘non-Western’ documents alone. 

4 The definite issue is raised, for instance, in Mk. 6 20, where 
BNL Boh read ўтбре: for éwotet, 'Етоѓе (with slight variations) 
is found in all other documents, including Lat.vt and Syr. vt. 
їүтбре‹ be not original, it looks more like an ingenious conjecture 
than a palaographical blunder. 
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however, in the direction here indicated — viz., the 
preservation of the true text in a considerable number 
of cases by ' Western’ documents alone—that criticism 
may ultimately be able to advance beyond the point 
reached by Hort. 

We may add a few illustrations of passages where the 
text adopted by WH can be certainly or probably 
amended. 

i. Mt. 68 ‘your lather knoweth what things ye have 
need of тро roD 0и5 airjeavabrov.! Тог airea avrdév 
19 lustra: `$ find арос тд отора in 105.1 ‘This 

five tezis. picturesque locution has been adopted 
by Blass and by Nestle (Hastings! 727 
7394); the slenderness of the attestation may be ex- 
plained by the desire of avoiding what seemed an 
undignified expression. All Syriac VSS. support the 
common text; but it is worth noticing that in Mt. 
52 Ss reads ‘ and he began to say to them’ instead of 
‘and he opened his mouth and taught them, saving. . .' 
A somewhat similar variant is to be found in 
Mt. 723, where for диоћоуўсо we find dudcw attested 
by фу vg.codd. pp. lat (inel. de Redaptismate, $ 7): Justin 
Martyr 262, with the African Latin (4 [Сур] also [a] g) 
and Sc (Aiat Ss), have épS—z.e., their text has been as- 
similated to Lk. 1327. 

ii. Mt. 115 ‘ка wrwyol etayyeNifovrac’ om. k Ss 
аб (6 Пост 100); 

'hese words belong to the genuine text of Lk. 722 
and аге in accordance with Lk.'s accustomed diction. 
In Mt., on the other hand, the word єбатуує\ ҝєсбдог 
never occurs again: if the phrase omitted by & and Ss 
be retained, we must almost assume that Mt. is here 
directly borrowing from Lk. Omit the phrase, and the 
linguistic diffieulty is removed ; Mt. gives the actual 
words of Jesus, whilst Lk.'s addition 'the poor are 
evangelised' is an early (and correct) zwZerpretation. of 
them. Similarly рошкф$ in Mt. 2235 is alien to the 
diction of the First Gospel and comes from Lk. 1025: 
the word is rightly omitted from Mt. by 1-118-209 
€ Ss Arm Origen "t. 

TTarmonistic additions are among the most frequent 
and misleading corruptions of the text, as Jerome was 
the first to see: ‘dum eundem sensum alius aliter ex- 
pressit, ille que imum e quattuor. primum legerat, ad 
eius exemplum ceteros quoque aestimauerit emendandos' 
(£f. ad Damasus) Other passages where the dis- 
covery of S; has helped to remove additions of this kind 
are Mt. 2144 (taken from Lk. 2018) ; Lk. 1133 0002 вто 
Tov ООР (Mt. 515); Jn. 128. ^ For the poor ye have 
always with you, but me ve have not always' (taken 
from Mk. 147, Mt. 2611, but omitted іп Jn. by D 
Sel 

iii, Mt. 251 ‘went forth to meet the bridegroom 
and the bride,” D 1*-209 124* Latt Syrr (incl. Ss) 
Arm. This addition is certainly genuine, and in ac- 
cordance with Oriental custom. ‘The bridegroom goes 
with his friends to bring away the bride from her father's 
home; no one is left at the bridegroom's house but a 
few ‘virgins’ (Z.e., maidservants) to keep watch. In 
the parable these maidservants represent the church 
(as in Lk. 1236), whilst the arrival of the wedding pro- 
cession with the bridegroom and his bride represents the 
coming of Christ. Christ is here the bridegroom and 
the bride; the waiting servants are the church. But 
the more familiar image was the comparison of Christ 
to the bridegroom, the church to the bride; when the 
Bride had become the stock metaphor for the church, 
the careless editor had a strong temptation to leave it 
out in the parable where it does zo/ mean the church. 

iv. Mt. 832 ‘kal rappyata тд» Noyor eXáNec.' These 
words come after the first announcement of the Passion, 
without variation in Greek MSS. As they stand they 
are a remark of the evangelist, to which there is nothing 

l Ze., cod. Claromontanus of the 6th century. D has the 
itacism ANOIZE- 
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corresponding in the parallel passages Mt. 1621, Lk. 
922: either the remark was considered too uninteresting 
to repeat, or it originally contained something which 
later writers might regard as unsuitable, For cv. 31 f., 
Ss Diat?t and & have ‘the Son of Man must suffer 
many things . . . and after the third day rise and 
openly speak the word '—z.e., they read AaAetr or кХа- 
Aetv instead of Хале, thereby making the clause part 
of Jesus' word to the disciples. ‘The central thought, 
therefore, of the prediction is not the physical miracle 
but the general victory of the Gospcl after the great 
struggle (cp Hos. 62/.). That Jesus did not preach 
'openly' after the Resurrection was a reason why the 
clause should be omitted by Mt. and Lk., and at a later 
period should be altered in Mk.; but the agreement 
here of our earliest eastern and western texts enables us 
to restore the original forni with confidence. 

v. The restoration of the true texts of Acts is a more 
difficult matter than that of the Gospels owing to the 
comparative poverty of the cvidence. We need especi- 
ally something corresponding to the 'Old Syriac,’ by 
the aid of which we might separate really ancient read- 
ings in the Old Latin and in D from those western 
variants that never had anything beyond a local circula- 


tion. Several of the proper names are undoubtedly 
corrupt. Æ.g., ‘Tordaiay Acts 29 is impossible, for 


Judæa is quite out of place between Mesopotamia and 
Cappadocia. The African Latin (Tert. adv. Jud. 7, 
Aug. c. Fund.) substituted Armeniam; but this is 
palvographically unlikely : possibly Lk. wrote 
FOPAYAIAN— če., Gordyasa, now Kurdistan, vi. In 
Acts 16 'Iwávrys is a mistake for “Iwvd@as, the true 
name being preserved only in D, in Berger's Perpignan 
MS and (as E. Nestle points out) in Lagarde's OS 
6918: on the other hand the Fleury palimpsest (4) is 
said to have [/o]£asaes, and we may conjecture from 
the Doctrine of Addai 1123 that the Old Syriac attested 
Onias. vii. In Acts 138 the present writer has a strong 
suspicion that the mysterious name ‘HAtwas, for which 
ётошо$ is read or inferred in several Western documents, 
is a corruption of 6 Notuds, ‘the pestilent fellow’ (cp 
Acts 245). But conjectures of this kind stand on 
quite a different footing from those restorations of the 
text which are based on a consenus of the most ancient 
evidence. If we are to feel any confidence that this or 
that phrase or variant is the actual word of the original 
writer, it must be because we can really trace back the 
phrase in question to the earlicst times, not because it 
happens to have conimended itself to some critic of the 
ancient or modern world. 

In addition to Hort's /z/roduction (above, 8 7), the following 
works on NT textual criticism may be recommended. E. 
Nestle, Zufrod. to the Textual Criticism of the Greek NT 
(Theological Translation Library, vol. xiii.) 1901, Е. G. Ken- 
yon, Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the NT, 1901. 
К. Lake, The Text of the NT (elementary), 1900. G. Salmon, 
Some. Thoughts on the Textual Criticism of the NT, 1897. 
С. R. Gregory, Terthritih des NT, vol. i, 1900: this will bea 
separate edition of the P»ro/egoziena to ‘Tischendorf,’ brought 
up to date. А new and important work on textual criticism is 
announced (1902) by H. von Soden. 
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Latin versions of the scriptures can be traced back into 
the second century. The Scillitan martyrs at Carthage 
Lati in the year 180 A.D, had in their case of 

13, ове rolls ‘epistles of Paul the just man.'! 
gun P What type of text these MSS may have 
пе contained it is of course impossible 
directly to determine ; but the occasional references of 
Tertullian (e.g., adv. Prax. § 5) to the translation then 
in common use are not inconsistent with the belief that 
it was of the same general type as that found in the 
many biblical quotations of Cyprian. 
To Cyprian, according to the judgment of the latest 


1 Texts and Studies, і. 2 114. 
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investigator of his style,! the Latin version seemed 
‘clumsily executed and quite modern’; bnt he quotes it 
continually with remarkable accuracy, and never seems 
to question the correctness of the renderings. The 
natural inference is that Cyprian in the middle of the 
third century found a definite Latin text established as 
an authoritative standard in Carthage. 

We are able to carry back the history one stage 
farther. The quotations of Novatian, Cyprian's Roman 
contemporary, give us the text current in Rome, just 
as Cyprian’s quotations give us the text current in 
Carthage. To then we may add the few verses 
quoted by the Roman presbyters Moyses and Maxi- 
mus in their letter to Cyprian (ap. Cypr. £f. 31, 
$ 4) These quotations present marked differences 
from the Cyprianie text, as well as marked agreements 
with it; we are, therefore, justified in assuming for both 
the Carthaginian and the Roman types а common 
origin, which at the same time must have been sufficiently 
remote to allow for the development of the characteristic 
differences between the two texts. 

No ¢radition of the origin or literary history of the 
Latin versions seems to have been known even to 

14. Thei Augustine or Jerome; it remains an open 
А qu question whether the first translation was 
made in Roman Africa, in Italy, or in Gaul. 
What is certain is that by the middle of the fourth 
century, Latin biblical MSS exhibited a most confusing 
variety of text, caused at least in part by revision from 
later Greek MSS as well as by modifications of the 
Latin phraseology. This confusion lasted until all the 
'Old Latin' (or 'ante-Hieronymian') texts were sup- 
planted by the revised version of Jerome (383-400 A.D. ), 
which was undertaken at the request of Pope Damasus 
and ultimately became the Vulgate of the Western 
church. 

We are thus driven back on evidence other than 
tradition to classify our MSS—to find, if possible, the 
local texts which they respectively represent. This 
classification is the more necessary as the primary 
importance of the Old Latin versions lies in their age. 
The ‘Old Latin’ may go back to the second century ; 
but before any particular Old Latin reading can be 
safely treated as second-century evidence we require at 
least Prima facie proof that the document in which it 
occurs has a text which has largely escaped revision 
from later Greek M58. 

In classifying our Old Latin authorities each group of 
books must be treated separately. .\s a matter of fact, 
the different groups have had differ- 
ent literary fates. In the Gospels, 
the Psalms, and Isaiah, we find a maze of aberrant 
texts; onthe other hand, the book of Wisdom seems 
never to have undergone a thorough revision in 
later times, and the text of Cyprian's citations here 
hardly differs from the printed Vulgate. 

The necessary starting-point is supplied by the biblical 
quotations in the Latin Fathers, Some of the evidence, 
however, derived from this source must be used with 
great caution. 

i It is rarely possible to take the many scriptural allusions 
in Tertullian’s works as literal representations of the biblical 
text current in Carthage in hisday. They are, in fact, so unlike 
any surviving type of the Latin versions that it is maintained by 
Zahn? and others that the Bible had not been translated into 
Latin in Tertullian’s time. Even those, however, who place the 
origin of the Latin Bible earlier than Tertullian admit that he 
often translates directly from the Greek. A clear instance of 
this is de Carne Christi § 20, where Mt. 1 16 is quoted in agree- 
ment with the ordinary Greek reading against the combined 
testimony of all the older Latin texts. 

ii. A great uncertainty hangs over the age of the Latin trans- 
lation of Irenacus’s work against Heresies, If it he contemporary 
with the author it becomes a primary witness for the Gallican 
text. Some, however, including Hort, have placed it in the 


fourth century, and this is undoubtedly the safer view. 
iii. One of our chief authorities, the Zesżimonia of Cyprian 


origin. 


15. Classification, 


1 E. W. Watson in Studia Biblica, 4 195. 
2 Gesch. d. NT Kanons, 1 51-60. 
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(a series of proof-texts from Scripture), was so popular in the 
Latin church that certain later writers quote from it instead of 
using the Bible directly. ln so far as this is done these writers 
cease to be independent witnesses. This applies to l'irmicus 
Maternus, Commodian, Lactantius, and in part to Lucifer and 
Zeno. 


Fragments at least of eighteen MSS of the Old Latin 
Gospels are still extant. Of these only one—the Latin 
16. The of Codex Вегас (4)—is a bilingual. ‚ Five 
Gospels of these MSS—vis., codd. Vercellensis (a), 
' Veronensis (2), Palatinus (e), Sangallensis 
(4), Bobiensis (4), —as well as d itself, are of the fourth 
or the fifth century, having therefore been transcribed 
at a time when the Old Latin was in full church use. 

Hort was the first to point out the close connection 
of the texts of & and e with the many and accurate 
quotations of Cyprian (died 258). Of these two MSS 
& is more faithful to the Cyprianie standard than e; 
but both are quite on a different plane from the rest of 
the Latin MSS. We may therefore take the text of 2 
and e as representing the form in which the Gospels 
were read at Carthage in the middle of the third century 
before the Decian persecution. The only other non- 
Patristic authorities which show a distinctive African 
(Z.e., Cyprianie) character are the contemporary соггес- 
tions in the text of » (esp. in Lk. and Mk.), corrections 
which must have been made from a MS very like e, and 
isolated sections (¢.g., the last chapters of Lk.) in the 
late MS c (Colbertinus). 

The character of the ‘African Latin’ differs much 
from other Old Latin texts both in language and in the 
underlying Greek text.! But one fact stands out above 
all others—its unlikeness to the eclectic texts of the 
fourth century, both Greek and Latin. 

For the most part the interpolations of this, the oldest con- 
tinuous Latin text of the Gospels that has come down to us, are 
to a large extent not the interpolations of the eclectic texts, and 
its omissions are not their omissions; moreover its renderings 
are not the renderings of the later revised Latin texts such as 
the Vulgate and its immediate predecessors. All this tends to 
show that the African text of the third century had toa large 
extent escaped revision from Greek sonrces; in other words, 


that the Greek text implied by Æ and its companions is that 
which underlies the original translation. 


The remaining Old Latin MSS, including the Latin 
of Cod. Bezze, may be classed as ' European,’ since 
they agree with the European Fathers against the 
peculiar African renderings. ‘The origin of this type of 
text is still obscure. The MSS group themselves round 
the two great codices а and 4. ОЁ these 4 occupies а 
central] position, the other MSS differing from one 
another more than they differ from it. At the same 
time it may be doubted whether a does not represent an 
earlier stage of the European text, as the quotations of 
Novatian (the Roman contemporary of Cyprian) pre- 
dominantly favour a against 4, so far, that is, as the 
‘European’ type is developed in them. ‘This is especi- 
ally the case in Jn., where the æ text is also supported 
by Lucifer of Cagliari. On this view ‘African’ read- 
ings found in а are relics of the earlier form of the 
‘European’ text. On the othcr hand 0 is the oldest 
representative of that stage of the European text from 
which most of the later forms of the Old Latin, and 
finally the Vulgate, are descended. 

Some of the later Latin texts have been partially 
conformed to the Antiochian Greek text. The most 
prominent surviving example is Cod. Вгіхіапиѕ (f), a 
Gospel MS of the sixth century. It has been con- 
jectured that MSS of this type were referred to by 
Augustine under the term Z/a/z and that they formed 
the basis of Jerome's revision. But it is much more 
probable that Augustine's 7/a/a means the Vulgate ; 
see below ($ 59). The peculiar element of / is derived 
from the codices of the Gothic version brought into N. 
Italy by the Lombards and perhaps by previous northern 
invaders during the fifth and the sixth century, whilst 
the agreement of f and the Vulgate (which in parts is 


1 See especially Sanday's essay on the text of $ in Old Latin 
Biblical Texts, vol. ii. 
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very marked) is most likely due to the intrusion of 
Vulgate readings into the text of f.1 

Many ' Antiochian' readings are found in the Vulgate, as is 
only natural in a revision undertaken hy the aid of Greek MSS 
at the end of the fourth century. Some noteworthy agreements 


of the Vulgate with the Greek MSS X^ and В are also found, 
especially in the Acts : this points to a use of the great library 
at Cæsarea. Jerome gave special heed to the elimination of 
harmonistic corruptions and to correcting the rendering of 
important doctrinal expressions. A well-known instance of the 
latter is the introduction of sufersudbstantialem into the Lord's 
Prayer in Mt. instead of cotidianum, to render émioacvov. Quite 
as characteristic is sundus for ó xógpos in Jn., Aic mundus being 
reserved for б xóa jos obtos.2 

The African text of the Pauline epistles is im- 
perfectly preserved. The version used by Cyprian is 
not represented in any known Ms, though 
some of its peculiar renderings reappear 
in the not inconsiderable quotations of 
Tyconius (flor. 380). Entirely distinct from these, and 
representing a different Greek original, is the text of 
Gal. 519 f. as quoted by Nemesianus of Thubunæ at 
the Council of Carthage (256 A.D.), a text which has 
points of contact with Tertullian (cp de Pudic. 8 17).? 

Among European texts the Latin of cod. Claromon- 
tanus (D, dą) holds a high place. Тһе twin texts of 
bilingual MSS are always open to the suspicion of 
having been greatly assimilated one to another. In the 
case of dy, however, the genuine Old Latin character of 
the text is vindicated by its frequent agreement with the 
quotations ot Lucifer of Cagliari (t370). "The curious 
interlinear Latin version of Cod. Bornerianus (Gs g3) is 
not predominantly supported by any Latin writer, and 
perhaps ought not to be reckoned among continuous 
Old Latin authorities, The revised text used by 
Augustine in this part of the NT is represented by 
fragments of two MSS formerly at Freising, now at 
Munich (7, 72). 

In the Vulgate itself comparatively few changes 
appear to have been made by Jerome in the Pauline 
Epistles, so that it may almost be reckoned among the 
late Old Latin texts. On the other hand the Gothic- 
Latin MS usually quoted as gue has very little inde- 
pendent value, as the Latin has been assimilated to the 
parallel Gothic text. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews was absent from the 
original form of the Latin canon, and it is not quoted 
by Cyprian or Tyeonius, nor apparently by Irenæus. 
Tertullian quotes it once (de Pudic. $ 20), but not as 
scripture; as in the other parts of the NT the version 
he uses does not agree with any other Latin authority. 
It is, therefore, of interest to observe that the text of 
Hebrews in d; stands on the same footing with that of 
the rest of the epistles, the agreement with Lucifer 
being there as clearly marked as elsewhere, although in 
the MS itself the epistle forms a sort of appendix at the 
end. The epistle also oceurs in the Freising MS, with 
the text of which the quotations of Augustine agree. 

The ‘Western’ text of Acts is found in nearly all 
Old Latin authorities (see col. 4996, n. 3) ; in attempt- 

18. Act ing therefore to trace their mutual connec- 
8. Acts. tion we must chiefly be guided by the style 
of the Latin renderings. The mere presence of Western 
glosses in a Latin source, such as Augustine, tells us 
little of his relation, e.g., to the Latin of Cod. Белге. 

The most important quotations are found in Irenæus, 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine, Lucifer of Cagliari, 
and the anonymous African tract de Rebaptismate 


17. Pauline 
epistles. 


1 F. C. Burkitt, Journ. of Theol. Studies,1129-134: Fr. 
Kauffmann's ‘ Beiträge zur Quellenkritik der gotischen Bibel- 
übersetzung 5, in Ztsch, J. deutsche Philologie, 32 305-335. 

2 In Jn. 10 16 the Vulgate, against all Greek MSS, substitutes 
unus outle (опе fold’) for the Old Latin waus grex (one 
flock’), and from the Vulgate was derived the familiar rendering 
of the authorised version. The Vulgate rendering of this verse has 
been used by Wordsworth and White in support of their view 
that Jerome used Greek MSS of a type of text now lost. See, 
however, J. H. Bernard in Hermathena, 11 335-342. 

3 For Nemesianus see C. H. Turner in Journ. of Theol. 
Studies, 2602 ff. 
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(usually bound up with Cyprian) Of MSS we have 
besides the Latin of the bilingnals Cod. Bezæ (4) and 
Cod. Laudianus (е), large fragments of an African text 
in the sixth-century palimpsest Cod. Floriacensis (4), a 
complete European text in Cod. Gigas Holmensis (2), 
and I-136 2816-end in a (?) Spanish text published by 
Berger from a MS once at Perpignan (2). There are 
also fragments of a late European text in a fifth-century 
palimpsest at Vienna (5), now published by H. J. White. 
The ‘Acta’ of Augustines dispute with Felix the 
Manichee at Hippo in 404 A.D. should almost be 
counted among the MSS, for in them Augustine reads 
from a codex the continuous text of Acts]1-21i: (sce 
below, § 21). 

The most primitive form represented by these MSS is 
that found in 4, the text of which is almost exactly that 
of Cyprian and also of Augustine. "That the text con- 
tained in g is ancient, although the MS is only of the 
thirteenth century, is proved by its close agreement with 
the quotations of Lucifer, where it agrees with as well 
as where it differs from the Vulgate. 

This type of text is also found in a Milan lectionary (gg) con- 
taining the story of Stephen, and to some extent in s; it reappears, 
strange to say, in the non. Vulgate portions of the ' Liter 
Comicum,’ a Visigothic lectionary puhlished by Morin. The 
text of ^ differs greatly from g, and seems to have most affinity 
with the very scanty extracts in the Speculum (ж) which run 
parallel to it. The not unfrequent agreements of 5 with c9 seem 
rather to be due to the fact that each is a very literal version of 
the Greek than to real kinship of text. The Latin columns of 
the two bilinguals 7 and eo, as we might almost expect, agree 
closely with no ancient Latin text.) The renderings found in 
the quotations of Tertullian and the Latin translation of Irenæus 


here as in other parts of the Bible do not agree consistently 
with any other authority. 


With regard to the underlying Greek, Irenæus and 
the Africans together with the Perpignan MS all go 
back to a Greek text such as that of Codex Beza:, but 
eomparatively seldom afford any real support to the 
eccentricities of its Latin side. It is probable that the 
‘Western’ element of Е, (Laudianus) is ultimately of 
Latin origin.? This, however, but rarely gives an 
independent value to the Latin side of the existing MS, 
except where I2, stands alone among Greek authorities. 
Whatever the history of the ancestors of Cod. Laudianus 
may have been, in our MS the Greek and the Latin are 
almost completely equated to each other. The pages 
indeed have quite the appearance of a glossary. 

In the later lÉuropean text represented by g and 
Lucifer the ‘ Western’ glosses have been to some extent 
corrected out. This is true still more of the Vulgate, 
which in Aets not unfrequently follows the Greek text 
approved by modern critical editors. 

A very remarkable type—a third-century African text 
as far as regards renderings, but without the ‘ Western’ 
glosses—is found in the anonymous traet de Rebaptis- 
mate. 

It reflects in fact the isolated position of the writer, who, 
although a contemporary of Cyprian, differed from the majority 
of the Africans in the biblical text he used, as he differed from 
them on the question of the Rebaptism of heretics.3 Тһе 
literary history of Acts in Latin can never be regarded as de- 


finitely settled until the appearance of this curious text is 
sufficiently accounted for. 


The full collection of seven Catholie epistles which 
19. Catholic usually follows Acts in Greek. MSS was 
ye not included in the Latin canon until 
epistles the fourth century. Only 1 Pet. and 
1 Jn. with Jude had hitherto been universally re- 


1 This contrasts strongly with the perfect agreement between 
eg and Beda, who actually used the Cod. Laudianus itself. 

2 Blass, Acta ABL. p. 28 7. 1 

3 The phraseology of the quotations in the de Rebaftismate 
is almost always that of the Cyprianic Bible. The work is a 
letter apparently addressed to Cyprian himself (8 4,810). It 
is possible that it was not originally composed in Latin, and that 
we possess only the Latin translation, as in the parallel case of 
Firmilian's letter to Cyprian (ap. Cypr. £f 75). This would 
account both for the African phrases and for the non-African text. 
It is worth noticing that the de Rečaptismate contains a clear 
allusion to Mk. 16 14 (8 9, end: non crediderunt, nisi postmodum 
ab ipso Domino omnibus modis fuissent odturgati atque 
increpatt). 
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ceived, although 2 Jn. is also quoted by some early 
Fathers. 

'The extant Old Latin authorities for this division of 
the NT are as follows :—(i.} Of the Old African version 
no MS is known ; but we have the quotations of Cyprian 
from 1 Pet. (called ad Ponticos, as in Tertullian) and 
т Jn. With these, on the whole, agree the quotations 
of '"Tyconius. А verse from 2 Jn. is quoted by one of 
the Bishops at the Council of Carthage. (ii) A later 
African revision, including all the seven epistles is found 
in Augustine. Of this revision we have two MSS, Z at 
Paris (fragments of x and 2 Pet, т Jn.) and g at 
Munich (a large fragment of 1 Jn.) A4 is the same 
Cod. Floriacensis as in Acts, but in the Cath. Epp. 
the text is not Cyprianic, but late African. A peculiar 
recension is found in the pseudo-Augustinian Speculum 
(mm), in which the extracts from Jas. agree very closely 
with the quotations of the Spanish heretic Priscillian. 
This late Spanish type of text is noteworthy as the 
original source of the famous gloss of the Three 
Heavenly Witnesses in 1 Jn. 57. (iii) Among Euro- 
pean texts we have the extensive quotations of Lucifer, 
including more than half of Jude ; fragments of Jas. 
and 1 Pet. are also found in s (see $ 18). Of Jas. a 
complete text is extant in a non-biblical MS formerly at 
Corbey, now at St. Petersburg (/7) This translation 
appears to be as old as the early part of the fourth 
century, and is apparently used by Chromatius of 
Aquileia. A fragment of 3 Jn. is found in Cod. Bezze, 
immediately before Acts ; but it must remain a matter 
of conjecture what other books that MS once contained 
between the Gospels and Acts.! 

The Apocalypse from the first formed part of the 
Latin NT, and in Africa the ecclesiastical version of it 
A 1 does not seem to have suffered re- 
20. Apocalypse. vin in the fourth century as was the 
case with the rest of the NT, except Acts. Hence it 
comes to pass that the ‘late African’ text of the Apoca- 
lypse, as given almost in full in the Conimentary of 
Primasius, bishop of Hadrumetum in the sixth century, 
differs but little from the Cyprianic text. The same 
text is also found in the fragments of Cod. 4 (see above, 
§ 18/7). A somewhat different type appears in the 
Commentary of Tyconius, large fragments of which 
are preserved in Primasius, in Beatus the Spaniard, 
and in other sources. Beside these a late European 
text is extant in g (see above, § 18); but Lucifer avoids 
quoting the Apocalypse altogether. <A third type of 
text seems to underly the Vulgate, which has affinities 
both with g and with the African text. 

In certain circles some parts of Jerome's revised 
translation were received immediately into Church use. 

21. History T for gon RT the case at Hippo. 
of tlie ugustine, whilst writing to Jerome in 

Vulgate, 403 AP. to deprecate his great changes 

upase: in the OT, nevertheless says: ‘Proinde 
non paruas Deo gratias agimus de opere tuo quod 
Euangelium ex Greco interpretatus es, quia pæne in 
omnibus nulla offensio est.’ This limitation of his 
praise to the Gospel is confirmed by the story of the 
trial of Felix the Manichee in the following year (sec 
above, $ 18). At the trial Augustine had occasion to 
read from the NT the story of the descent of the Spirit. 
Accordingly there was handed to him first а Codex of 
the Gospels, from which he read Lk.2136-49 in the 
Vulgate text ; then being given a Codex of Acts, he 
read out Acts1:-2ir in a very pure African Old Latin 
text. The fact that the text of Acts as here given is 
quite unmixed with Vulgate readings shows that our MSS 
of ‘Aug. contra Felicem' have suffered no wholesale cor- 
ruption ; we cannot therefore but conclude that by 404 
A.D. the Gospels were read at Hippo from the Vulgate, 


1 The vacant space would suggest that the missing books are 
the Apocalypse, and all three Johannine epp., making up 
with the Fourth Gospel the complete /ustrusnentum lohannis 
(Tert. Ze Res. Carnis, $ 38). 
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whilst in other books of the Bible, such as Acts, the 
unrevised Old Latin was still publicly used. 

In some parts of the Western Empire the old versions 
were long retained in ecclesiastical use, especially in 
Gaul and N. Italy. This resulted in the formation of 
mixed texts, sometimes by the insertion of faniiliar Old 
Latin phrases into Vulgate MSS, but more often by the 
imperfect correction of the codices of the old versions to 
the Vulgate standard. ‘These principles were in action 
in all parts of the Latin church; but they produced 
somewhat different types of text owing to the different 
epochs at which the Vulgate text, as current in Rome 
and S. Italy gencraly, was brought in among the 
various nationalities. 

Some of the most interesting texts of the Vulgate come 
from the British Isles. Both Great Britain and Ireland 
had received the Bible before the victory of Jerome's 
revision ; but the coming of the heathen English almost 
entirely destroyed Christianity in what is now England. 
'The mission of Augustine brought the Vulgate with it, 
and the careful English scholars of Northumbria looked 
to Rome and S. Italy for patterns of text, rather than 
to north-western Europe. A product of the North- 
umbrian school is the Codex Amiatinus, now at Florence, 
the leading М5 of the Vulgate both in the Old and in the 
New Testament. This great book appears to have been 
copied froin a Neapolitan text ; it was written at Jarrow 
or Wearmouth a little before 716 A.D. and was brought 
to Italy as a present to the Pope by the Abbot Ceolfrid. 

'The Irish, until after the time of Columba, adhered 
to the Old Latin ; one fairly pure Irish Old Latin text 
of the Gospels survives in Cod. Usserianus (x) From 
about the year 700, however, the Roman tonsure and 
the Roman text began to make way among the Irish 
also, and this resulted in the prevalence of a mixed type 
of MSS of which the Book of Kells and the Book of 
Armagh are noteworthy examples. <A similar type of 
text is found also in MSS written in Britain, represent- 
ing the fusion of Iona and Rome. 

Simultaneous with the re-establishment of a Western Empire 
under Charlemagne came efforts for improvement of the Vulgate 
text. Hence arose the two great eclectic editions of the ninth 
century: that of 7heodul/f of Orleans, who aimed at collecting 
a large body of variants in the form of marginal notes; and that 
of Alcuin of York, who at the express desire of the great 
Emperor constructed a standard text. Alcuin's revision was 
presented to Charlemagne on Christmas Day, 8or A.D., and 
although his text was soon corrupted in minor details his work 
marks a turning-point in the history of the Vulgate. ‘Up to 
the middle of the ninth century . . . we find a distressing 
jumble of the best and the worst texts existing side by side, 
the ancient versions mixed with the Vulgate in inextricahle 
confusion, and the books of the Bible following a different order 
in each MS. After Alcuin all is changed; the singularities 
have been levelled, the text has become more equal and its 
character more tame. . . . From Alcuin's time onward the 


only Dible in use has been that of Jerome, and the ancient 
versions have disappeared ' (Berger, I Zeafe, p. xvii).1 


П. Syriac 

Almost everything that relates to the origin and early 
history of the Syriac versions is the subject of contro- 
versy. In the following account an 
attempt has been made to distinguish 
between what may be regarded as 
proved beyond reasonable doubt, and 
what must in our present state of knowledge remain only 
a probability. It will be necessary, in discussing the 
earlier forms of the Syriac versions, to take the various 
parts of the N'T one by one, as in the case of the Old 
Latin. The later Syriac versions wili be described 
subsequently by themselves. 

The Four Gospels.-About the year 420 A.D. the 
Gospel was extant in Syriac in three forms, viz.— 

(i.) The Peskz/fa, or Syriac Vulgate. 


22. Three early 
Syriac 
versions. 


1 The Vulgate was first printed at Mainz between 1452 and 
1456 ( Mazarin Bible") The authoritative edition used by the 
Roman Church was issued by Clement VIII. in 1592. A critical 
edition of the NT is being prepared by Bishop 7. Wordsworth 
and the Rev. H. J. White, of which the volume containing the 
Gospels has already appeared (Ox/ord, 1889-98). 
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(ii.) Tatian's Diatessaron. 

(üi.) The ‘Lvangeliin | da- Mepharreshé, 
Syriac. 

А clear idea of the nature of these three documents 
and their relation to one another is necessary for a right 
use of the Syriae versions in the criticism of the Gospels. 

(i) Fhe version of the NT which alone has been in 
ecelesiastical use int he Syriac ehurch since the middle 

of the fifth century, is known by the 

23. Peshitta. уа ани 

name Léshittd (or PesAiftó in the 
Jacobite system of pronunciation)— z.e. ‘the simple.’ 

The name Peshitta was in use as early as the ninth or the tenth 
century; it has been conjectured thar it originally served to 
distinguish rhe Syriac Vulgate of the Old and New Testaments 
from the Hexaplaric version of the OT and the Harclean of the 
NT (see below, $8 30, 61), editions which were furnished with 
marginal variants and other critical apparatus. 


or Old 


The Peshitta is extant in many MSS, a few of which 
are as old as the fifth century. АН of them, however, 
represent the same type of text as is found in the 
modern editions. It was first printed by Widmanstad 
(Vienna, 1555). ‘The best edition of the Gospels is 
the Zefraeuangelium published by (the late) P. Е. 
Pusey and G. H. Gwilliam (Oxford, тоот). А small 
American edition of the N'T in the Nestorian character 
(New York, 1886, etc.) gives an excellent text in a very 
handy form. Following the notation of Westeott and 
Hort, I shall speak of the Peshitta as Syriac Vulgate. 

(ii.) The Diatessaron, a harmony of the Four Gospels 
composed by Tatian the pupil of Justin Martyr, at one 

> time took the place of the separate Four 

24. Dia- (; ds j | D 

xospels in the publie services of the 

ши Syriac-speaking church. But а vigorous 

effort to get rid of it was made by the bishops during 

the first half of the fifth century, and in consequence 

of this no copy of the Syriae Diatessaron is now 
known to survive. 

Our main extant authority for the text of the Syriae 
Diatessaron is the Commentary of Ephraim? (373). 
‘This work is no longer extant in Syriae, but is known to 
us through an Armenian translation. A few express 
quotations from the original work survive in some later 
Syriae commentaries on the Gospels, such as those of 
the Nestorian Isho‘dad and the Jacobite Dionysius 
Barsalibi. A eomplete Arabie version of the Diates- 
saron, made early in the eleventh century, has been 
published by Ciasea from two MSS (Rome, 1888); this 
was not made from the Diatessaron as Ephraim knew 
it, but from a later edition in which the text had been 
almost wholly assimilated to the text of the Peshitta.? 
It is therefore nearly worthless for the study of the Zex£ 
of the Diatessaron, though valuable for determining the 
arrangement adopted by Tatian.” The Commentary of 
Ephraim is quoted by the pages of a Latin rendering of 
the Armenian, published in 1876 by G. Moesinger. 

(ii.) Another version of the Four Gospels, distinct 
from the Peshitta (or Syr.vg), was called Evazgelión 

л da- MépAarréshóé—i.e. ‘Gospel of the Separ- 

25. *Old Ab GE : i 
Syriac. ated (ones). The name obviously contains 
y a reference to the Diatessaron, which in 
contradistinction to it is also ealled in Syriac Evange/iôn 
da-MéhalHéfé, ‘Gospel of the Mixed.’ "The title ‘Sepa- 
rated Gospels' would be equally applicable to the Four 


l Ephraim is often spoken ot аз ZfAtrert Syrus, and as ‘the 
Deacon of Edessa.’ The Syriac form of the name is -/7ez. 

2 ]t is worth notice that the textual history of the Diatessaron 
in the E. is largely paralleled by its history in the W., where it 
is extant in Cod. Fuldensis and its copies, the text being 
altogether assimilated to the Vulgate. But there are many 
indications that it had formerly existed with an ‘Old Latin’ 
text. In other words, the text of the Diatessaron, so far as we 
are able to trace it, was always in process of being assimilated 
to the prevalent local text of the Four Gospels. 

3 English translation by J. Hamlyn Hill, Tke Earliest Life 
of Christ (T. & T. Clark, 1894), and (direct from the Arabic) by 
Н. W. Hogg in Ante-Nicene Christian Library, add. vol. pp. 
35-138 (T. & T. Clark, 1897). 

3 Perhaps ' Gospel according to the Separated (Evangelists)' 
is a nearer translation, the particle Za being used for ката in the 
Syriac titles of the Gospels. 
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Gospels as read in the Peshitta, and indeed the Peshitta 
is probably intended in the passage where Lvangelién 
da-Jépharreshé occurs іп the canons of Rabbüla.! On 
the other hand, the Sinaitie and the Nitrian MSS both 
call themselves by this name, and Barsalibi and Bar 
Bahlal the lexicographer expressly quote from the 
svangelion da-MépAharréshé the reading ‘Jesus Barab- 
bas' in Mt. 27 17, found in the Sinaitie MS.? 

Two codices of the Zvanselión da-Alépharréshé are at 
present known to scholars, viz., the Sinai palimpsest 
(Ss), and the Nitrian MS used by Cureton (Se). 
The Nitrian MS, now B.M. add. 14,451, came with 
the rest of the library of the Convent of S. Mary 
Deipara in 1842-7 to London, where its peculiar char- 
acter was shortly afterwards recognised by Cureton, 
then keeper of the Oriental MSS. His edition of the 
MS appeared in 1858,? and from him the version came 
to be known as the * Curetonian.' The Sinai palimpsest 
was diseovered at the Convent of 5. Catherine on 
Mount Sinai by Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson of Cain- 
bridge in 1892, and transcribed in the following year 
by the late R. L. Bensly, J. Rendel Harris, and the 
present writer. 

Sc may be assigned to the middle of the fifth century. It 
contained the Gospels in the order Mt. Mk. Jn. Lk. ; but all 
that is now extant is Mt. 11-832 10 52-2325 Mk. 16 17-20. Jn. 
1 1-42 36-7 37 14 10-12 16-18 21-23 26-29 Lk. 2 48-8 16 7 33-16 12 17 
1:24 44, or less than half of the whole. 5з is perhaps half a 
century older than Sc. It contained the Gospels in the usual 
order: Mt. Mk. Lk. Jn. ; only about 450 verses (7.e., about one 
eighth ofthe whole) are now altogether missing ; but many words 
and lines are illegible. Most of the gaps in Cureton's text can 
now in a measure be filled ; but for the history of the text the 
value of Ss lies less in those parts where її supplements Sc 
than in those where the two MSS run parallel. Dy a com- 
parison of rhese portions we are able to gain some idea of the 
range of variation found in the codices of the * Old Syriac.' 

Since the publication of Cureton's Codex in 1858, a 
discussion has gone on as to the relative age of the 

26. Relation muris a da-Mépharréshé. and the 

of three. eshitta. The general opinion had 
formerly been that the Peshitta, much 
in its present state, had existed ever since the earliest 
ages of the Syriic-speaking church. The defenders 
of that opinion rested their case upon the common 
reception of the Peshitta by all the sects into which 
Syriae Chistendom has been divided from the end 
of the fifth century, the exelusive use of the Peshitta by 
Syriac ecclesiastical writers, aud the alleged conservatism 
of Orientals. ‘The first of these arguments proves, 
indeed, what is universally acknowledged—that the 
Peshitta had already attained a position of exelusive 
authority by the latter part of the fifth century. But 
the publication of a mass of early Syriac works during 
the last fifty years has materially weakened the second 
argument. ‘The decisive nioment is the episcopate of 
Rabbula, bishop of Edessa from 411-435 A.D. From 
that time the NT quotations of Syriac writers are all 
influenced by the Peshitta, beginning with Isaae of 
Antioch (t460). But the quotations in Syriae writers 
earlier than. Rabbüla agree with the known peculiarities 
of the Diatessaron and the £v. da-Uépharréshé. Тһе 
text of the Diatessaron itself, as known to us from 
Ephraim's Commentary and the few but express quota- 
tions of later writers, very closelv resembled that of the 
Ev. du-Mepharréshé without being identical with it. 


1 The codices of the Psalter in the Peshitta bear the title 
‘The Book of the Praises of David da-Mèpharrëshé’ May not 
the last word be taken to mean ‘in separate (I'salms) '? 

2 The Evangelion da-Méófharréshé could not have got its 
name in contragistinction 10 the Peshitta. The only piece of 
evidence which seems to suggest this unlikely conclusion is the 
above-quoted statement about Jesus Barabbas, which is repeated 
word for word by Parsalibi and Bar Bahlül Probably, there- 
fore, they each took it from some older scholion, in which the 
* Old Syriac' was contrasted, not with the Syriac Vulgate, but 
with the Diatessaron. It 1s possible that Evangelion da- 
Mépharréshé in Rabbüla's canons (Overbeck, 220 3) means any 
MS of the Four Gospels as opposed to a MS of the Diatessaron. 

3 It had heen already in print for ten years. Three leaves of 
the codex found their way to Berlin, and are now numbered 
Orient. Quart. 528 in the Royal Library. 
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The writings in which the Diatessaron or the Ev. da-Mephar- | 


veshé are used include the Acts of Judas Thomas (3rd cent.), 
the Doctrine of Addaé (4th cent.), the Homilies of Aphraates 
(337-345), the, genuine writings of Ephraim (+373), the writings 
of СугШопа (/7. 400), the Syriac Doctrine of the Apostles 
published by Cureton (4th cent.). The Syriac translations of 
Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History and Theophania (made be- 
fore 411) also show the influence of the Ev. da-MepAarreshé, 
aud even Jacob of Serug (6th cent.) follows the Diatessaron in 
his Homily on the Lord's Prayer. 

The witness of Ephraim was long claimed for the Peshitta 
against the Av. da-MéfAarréshé on the authority of commen- 
taries and homilies which were printed as Ephraim’s in the 
Roman edition (1737-43), but on insufficient evidence. Ephraim's 
genuine writings, which include more than 350 homilies, show 
no trace of distinctively Peshitta readings (К. C. Burkitt, S. 
Ephraim's Quotations from the Gospel, Cambridge, дот). 


To Rabbüla is due both the publication of the 
Peshitta and the suppression of the Diatessaron. At 
the beginning of his episcopate (411 A.D.) ‘he trans- 
lated by the wisdom of God that was in him the NT 
from Greek into Syriac, because of its variations, 
accurately just as it was’ (Life of Mar Rabbula, in 
Overbeck, 17218 7). Апа in his canons he ordered 
‘that in every church there should be a copy of the 
Ev. da-.MepAharréshé, and that it should be read’ (Over- 
beck, 2203). When we consider that up to the time 
of Rabbüla the Gospel quotations in Syriac works never 
exhibit the peeuliarities of the Peshitta, whilst after the 
time of Rabbüla they uniformly agree with it, there can 
be little doubt that the translation of the NT prepared 
by Rabbüla was the Peshitta itself.+ 

The Peshitta is thus an edition of the Ev. Za-Mé?Aar- 
réshé, revised into closer conformity with the Greek, 
and published by authority with a view of superseding 
both the Diatessaron and the then current Syriae texts 
of the Four Gospels. 

The method by which the new edition was propagated 
may be learnt from ‘Vheodoret, bishop of the adjoining 
see of Cvrrhus, who ‘swept up more than two hundred 
copies of the Diatessaron in the ehurches of his diocese 
and introduced the Four Gospels in their place’ (quoted 
in Wright's Syriac Literature, 9). ‘The older forms 
of the Ev. da-Jdlépharréshé seem throughout the fourth 
century to have been much less used than the Diates- 
saron, so that when the Peshitta was substituted for the 
Diatessaron in the public services, it practically had no 
rivals. Neither S5 nor Se show any signs of having 
been prepared for church use. In a word, the Diates- 
saron was condemned; the Ev. da-.llépharréshé was 
antiquated. 

The internal character of the Peshitta, as compared 
with that of the Av. da-.MépAarréshé confirms the view 
of their relation to one another which has been given 
above. 

т. The style of the Jv. da-llépharréshé gives an 
impression of great age. All the later Syriac versions, 
such as the Harclean, are marked by excessive literal- 
ness; but the Ev. da-JLpharreshé is less conventional 
and more idiomatic than the Peshitta. Certain particles 
also and idioms are found in the Av. da-ALépharréshé 
whieh are avoided in the Peshitta and later Syriac 
writings.? 

2. The subscriptions at the end of each Gospel in 
the Ev. da-lépharréshé contain no more than ‘Here 
endeth the Gospel of Лакі, or ‘of Luke,’ as the case 
may be. But to render HvayyéXtov катй M. more 
exactly the Peshitta has ' The [holy] Gospel, the preach- 
ing of Af.’ Moreover, it is added in almost all codices 
of the Peshitta that Matthew composed his Gospel ‘7x 
Hebrew in Palestine, Mark ‘in Latin at Rome, Luke 
‘in Greek at Alexandria the Great,’ and John ‘in 
Greek at Ephesus.’ Similar statements are found in 
some Greek MSS of the Gospels. This peculiar render- 


1 See F. С. Burkitt, S. Ephraini s Quotations, 57. 

2 Such are the occasional use of the copula to introduce the 
apodosis of a conditional sentence (z.g., Lk. 1245 Ss Sc) and 
the occurrence of the word ‘dd, ‘forsooth,’ which is met with 
only in the oldest Syriac literature and has been consistently 
expunged in Sc by a corrector. 
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ing of ката, and the insertion of these pseudo-biblio- 
graphical notices, when contrasted with the simplicity 
of the Av, da-Jlepharréshé, are by themselves enough 
to stamp the Peshitta as a later recension. 

3. Although Ss and Se usually agree closely with 
one another against the Peshitta text, and sometimes 
even stand alone together against all other critical 
authorities, they often differ in important readings.! 
But the MSS of the Peshitta hardly vary except in ortho- 
graphical matters and other trifles. It is difficult to re- 
concile this fact with the priority of the Peshitta. If the 
two versions had existed side by side during the third 
century, it is not easy to see why the codices of the Zv. 
da-Aeépharréshé should have been honoured by revision 
from the Greek, whilst the codices of the Peshitta were 
untouched. 

The Peshitta has too many points of resemblance 
to the Ev. da-Alépharréshé to be considered an in- 
dependent translation from the Greek. We must 
therefore regard the Peshitta as a revision of the 
previously existing Ev. da-\Jépharréshé, just as the 
Latin Vulgate was a revision of an Old Latin text. 
For that reason Westeott and Hort quote the Peshitta 
as Syr.vg. The agreement of Ss and Sc may be 
conveniently indicated by Syr.vt. or the ‘ Old Syriac.’ 

The Greek text of the Antiochian revision (see 8$ 
7, 9) is usually followed by the Peshitta, where it 
differs from the Old Syriae; but to this rule there are 
some exceptions (e.g., МЕ. 1119 22:3 Jn.118). The 
revision of the Syriac NT was therefore made from a 
Greek MS such as Cod. Ephraemi (C) which retained 
some non-Antiochian readings in the midst of a funda- 
mentally Antiochian text. It will be remembered that 
Rabbüla was the friend of Cyril of Alexandria, in whose 
quotations much the same state of things is found. At 
the same time there are readings in Syr.vg which 
definitely reflect the local Antiochian tradition (e.g., the 
punctuation of Jn. 527 f: ). 

'The only theory to account for the textual facts which has 
been advanced by defenders of the priority of Syr.vg to the 
Ev. da-Méfharréshé is that, on the suppression of the Diates- 
saron, a sudden demand may have arisen for copies of the Four 
Gospels. Scribes would then have made imperfect copies, full 
of phrases taken from Tatian’s Harmony, two of which survive 
in Ss and Sc. This theory accounts for the marked resemblance 
of the Ev. da-VMépharréshé to the Diatessaron on the one hand, 
and to the Peshitta on the other. It does not account, however, 
for the numerous instances where Ss and Sc (or one of them) 
have a reading which is neither that of the Diatessaron nor of the 
Peshitta. Thus in Lk.1721i (‘the kingdom of God is évras 
умор )the Peshitta has within you, the Diatessaron has 772 тону 
heart, but Ss and Sc have among you. Other notable instances 
are Mk. 10 so Lk. 4 29. 

No hypothesis about the origin and mutual relations of early 
Syriac texts can stand, which does not account for the crucial 
fact that Mk. ends at 168 in Ss, although the ‘last twelve 
verses ' are found in the Diatessaron as well as in the Peshitta. 

Of our two codiees of Syr.vt S; is in every respect a 
better text than Sc. The discovery of Ss has justified 
Hort's conjecture that Sc represents a form of the Old 
Syriac whieh has suffered ‘irregular revision’ from the 
Greek? The best evidence for this is afforded by the 
presence in Sc of several conflate readings (e.s., Mt. 518 
]n. 424). 

‘The fact of this revision once established, it is reason- 
able to assign to the reviser the many passages where 
words and verses which are absent from Sg have 
been added in Se. Thus the episode of the bloody 
sweat, the missing clauses of the Lord's Prayer in 
Lk., the long interpolation after Mt. 2028, and the 
verse Mt. 21 44, are all found in Sc, though absent from 
55. The process of revision, however, was by no means 
thorough, for Se agrees with Sg in omitting Mt. 162 3 
1721 18x: Jn. 53 4, etc.? 


1 The most striking instance is [Mk.]16 9-20, which is read by 
5с but omitted by Ss. 

2 Hort, x18. 

3 In Lk. 10 4r 42 Ss has the shorter reading found also in all 
genuine Old Latin texts, viz., ‘Martha, Martha. Mary has 


chosen the better part,’ etc., omitting the уар after ‘ Mary’ in 
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It might have been suspected that Ss had been corrected to a 
Greek text suchas that of B by the exciszoz of all these passages. 
But this suspicion is shown to be groundless by the fact that 5s 
contains several interpolations (notably one at the end of Lk. 
234?) which are especially characteristic of the Old Syriac, 
though found in no Greek MS. Наа the passages which are 
wanting in Ss been deliberately expunged owing to their absence 
from certain Greek MSS, these other passages would have been 
rejected along with the rest. | 

The crucial problem in the history of the Old Syriac 
is its relation to the Diatessaron. There are two views 

: conceivable. 

ats ташап т. That the Diatessaron was the 
vo Suas original form in which the Gospel was 
' circulated in Syriac, and that the 
Evangelién da-Mepharreshé (Syr.vt) was a later trans- 
lation from the Greek ; but the translation was much 
influenced by the text of the already existing Syriac 

Diatessaron. 

2. That Syr.vt was the original form of the Gospel 
in Syriac ; and that the Diatessaron was an independent 
work, originally composed in Greek (or Latin), but 
translated into Syriac as far as possible in the wording 
of Syr. vt, which it eventually superseded for church use. 

A third theory, that the Diatessaron was a purely 
Syriac work, later than Syr. vt and compiled exclusively 
from it, can no longer be held since the discovery of the 
Sinai palimpsest. 

The Diatessaron undoubtedly contained extracts from the 
*last twelve verses’ of МК.,1 which are absent from Ss and 
therefore from the earliest form of the Evangelién da-Mephar- 
reshé. If the Diatessaron had been entirely based upon 
Syr.vt, we should have to assume that Syr.vt had been already 
revised by 170-180 A.D., the date of Tatian's return to the East. 
Besides, the theory that the Diatessaron was a Syriac work fails 
to account for the Latin Codex Fuldensis and allied documents. 

An adequate discussion of the other two theories 
would far exceed the limits of this article, although it 

28. Conclu depends upon the conclusion reached 

i on whether we are to place the Old Syriae in 

5 the middle or end of the second century. 

It must suffice to say here, that the scanty historical 

notices of the early Syriac-speaking church contain 

nothing contrary to the first view (viz, that the 

Diatessaron preceded the Avungelién da-.\lepharreshé) 
and much that confirms it.? 

On this hypothesis we may conjecturally date the £c. 
da-.MepAarres&é about 200 A.D. and connect it with the 
mission of Pàlüt, who was ordained bishop of Edessa by 
Serapion of .Antioch. 

'The arguments in favour of the second view are chiefly 
based on the text of S45. Some of the readings character- 
istic of that MS are quite contrary in tendency to what 
we otherwise know of Syriac Christianity, and that such 


a text should exist at all is a remarkable testimony to: 


the essential faithfulness of the translator to the Greek 
text before him. The Diatessaron much nearer retlects 
the tendencies of the time. In fact, some things which 
we know to have stood in the Diatessaron almost read 
like a deliberate protest against the text of Syr.vt as 
represented bv the Sinai palimpsest. 

Tatian held Encratite views, and it accords with them that he 
left out the genealogies from the Diatessaron, and that Joseph 
is never called husband of Mary. This course is also followed 
in Sc (except so far as concerns the genealogies), and it harmonises 
with all we know of the Syriac-speaking church in the third 
century. But in Ss this tendency is altogether absent, to such 
an extent that the last clause of Mt. 116 is rendered ‘ Joseph, to 
whom was betrothed Mary the Virgin, begat Jesus which is 
called Christ’? Certain statements in Aphraates’ Homily on 


v. 42, as well as the words ahout the ‘something necessary’ in 

v. 42. In Sc the missing words are supplied to z. 41; but no 
article is added after ‘Mary’ in v. 42, and thus the reviser’s 
and is betrayed. 

1 The same mosaic of Mt. 28 Mk. 16 and Lk. 24 is found in 
Juld as in the Arabic Diatessaron.  Aphraates 120 mentions 
Christ's session at the right hand of the Father (Mk. 16 19) 
immediately after quoting Mt. 28 20. 

2 The public reading of the Diatessaron at Edessa in early 
times to the apparent exclusion of the Four Gospels, is implied 
in the Doctrine of Addai 36. Кот the date and historical 
value of this work, see L. J. Tixeront, Les Origines de TEglise 
d' Edesse, esp. 120 /f. 

3 [On the text of this verse cp Marv, 8 13(a).] 
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the Genealogy of our Lord, and some comments preserved by 
Barsalibi on Mt. 1 16 prove that these readings of Ss are not mere 
peculiarities of an isolated MS. On the other hand, Sc through- 
out the whole of the first chapter of Matthew's gospel presents 
а corrected text (except І Н. 120, ‘о thee’). The attempt which 
has been made to represent 5s as an heretical codex rests on no 
sure foundation, and the natural inference is tliat Syr.vt in its 
original form was characterised by a primitive innocence of 
offence in this matter (see Lk.2 48). 

The arguments which go to prove that the Ar- 
menian and Æthiopic versions were originally made 
from the Old Syriac are indicated elsewhere (sre § 36 /. ). 
It may be remarked that there is nothing to connect 
these versions with the Diatessaron. But if, as scems 
most probable, they were made from the Zvangelión 
da-.Mepharreshé, this circumstance affords another proof 
of its antiquity, Ifthe Avangeliin da-MepAarreshé were 
a novelty, hardly holding its own against the ancient 
and popular Diatessaron, it would scarcely have been 
chosen in preference to the Diatessaron for missionary 
translations. 

On the first publication of Sc in 1858, Cureton brought 
forward arguments to prove that the Gospel of Mt. in Sc 
represented the original ‘Hebrew’ Gospel whilst the other 
Gospels were mere translations from the Greek. This wild 
theory found few defenders and is almost forgotten. — But it 
was based on a perception that there is a difference of style 
between the various Gospels in the 0. da-Mepharreshé. 
Lately Dr. A. Hjelt has collected the indications which show 
that the translation of the four Gospels does not come from 
the same hand, Mt. being the earliest апа Lk. the latest to he 
rendered into Syriac (Die altsyrische Evangelienübersetzung, 
Leipsic, 1901). The theory is attractive and may very well 
rest npon a basis of fact ; at the same time too much stress 
shonld not be laid upon irregularity of rendering as a proof of 
composite authorship. Only those who have tried to make a 
pedantically consistent translation of the Gospels can realise 
with what difficulty consistency is attained. 


No MS of the Old Syriac version of Acts or of the 
Pauline epistles is known to have survived. That the 
б) Асз апа D is not the original Em of the 

Epistles. 188, version in these books also is 

р proved by the quotations in Aphraates, 
and from the commentaries of Ephraim. These com- 
mentaries are preserved only in the ancient Armenian 
translation, having no doubt fallen out of favour when 
the text on which they were based had been superseded 
by the Peshitta. In using these commentaries great 
care is necessary, as the biblical text appears sometimes 
to have been assimilated to the Armenian Vulgate. The 
quotations of Aphraates from the Pauline epistles are 
тапу; but those from Acts unfortunately cover only 
five verses, 

The almost complete loss of the Old Syriac version, except 
for the Gospels, causes a serious gap in the apparatus of critical 
authorities for the text of the NT. It can be to some little 
extent supplied from the Armenian. Readings of the Armenian 
Vulgate which differ from the ordinary Greek text, especially 
if they are supported by the Peshitta, may be considered with 
some confidence to have been derived from the lost Old Syriac. 

The Catholic Epistles and the Apocalypse formed no 
part of the Old Syriac version.) In the Peshitta this 
defect is partially supplied by a translation of James. 
т Peter and 1 John, in agreement with the usage of 
Antioch as represented by Chrysostom ; but to this day 
the ‘Syriac Vulgate does not include the Apocalypse or 
the minor Catholic epistles. 

The Peshitta was firmly established for ecclesiastical 
use in the Syriae-speaking church at the time of the 

Nestoriau schism, and has continued to be 

30. Later о. Е А 
ЕЕ exclusiv ely used by the Nestorian com- 
E munity. Among the Jacobites (or Mono- 
* physite branch of the Syrians), however, two 
successive attempts were made to render into Syriac the 
full canon and the current text of the later Greek-speak- 

ing churches. 
What appears to have been a revision of the NT 


1 Addai 46; ‘The Law and the Prophets and the Gospel 
. . . and the Epistles of Paul... and the Acts of the twelve 
Apostles—these writings shall ye read in the churches of Christ, 
and besides these ye shall read nothing else.’ Neither in 
Aphraates nor in the genuine works of Ephraim are there 
any quotations from Apoc. or Cath. epp. 
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Peshitta, supplemented by those books of the Greek 
canon which were lacking in Syriac, was made in 508 
A.D. for Philoxenus, bishop of Mabbog. 

Whether any part of this revision of 1he Peshitta survives is 
doubtful:! but there is good reason to believe that the supple- 
mental version of 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, and Jude, which was 
first published by E. Pococke in 1630, and is ud bound up 
with modern editions of the Peshitta, belongs to the original 
Philoxenian. A MS of the Apocalypse in the same version has 
been discovered by Gwynn, who has published the text with 
full Prolegomena and critical notes (Dublin, 1897). 

In the year 616 Thomas of Heraclea (Harkel), bishop 
of Mabbóg, made at Alexandria an elaborate revision of 
the Philoxenian which still survives in several MSS and 
is called the Harclean Version. It was edited by Joseph 
White at Oxford in 1778-1803 from a slightly imperfect 
MS ; but the missing portion of Hebrews was at length 
supplied from a Cambridge codex by Bensly in 1889. 
It is not improbable that the version of the Apocalypse 
published in 1627 by De Dieu, and now commonly 
printed with the Peshitta, is a part of the work of Thomas 
of Heraclea. 

The text of the Harclean version is remarkable for its excessive 
literalness,? and for the critical notes with which it is furnished. 
'These notes contain the various readings of two (or three) Greek 
MSS collated by Thomas at Alexandria. In Acts these notes 
are of real importance, as one of the MSS must have contained 
a ' Western’ text much like that of Codex Beza. The text of the 
Harclean version itself, as distinguished from these alternative 
or additional readings, is almost invariably that of the later 
Greek MSS. 

The Syriac versions hitherto described have all been 
in the ‘classical’ Edessene idiom. It is customary 
also to reckon under ‘Syriac Versions’ 
the surviving biblical fragments in the 
‘Palestinian’ dialect. 

The Aramaic language is divided into two branches, 
the classical Edessene being the main example of the 
Eastern Aramaic, whilst Palmyrene and the various types 
of Jewish Aramaic (including Samaritan) belong to the 
Western branch. ‘The dialect in which the Christian 
version described in this section is written is a variety 
of the Western Aramaic, almost identical with that of 
the later Galilean Jews.? Its linguistic interest, there- 
fore, is very great, for although it is a somewhat literal 
translation from the Greck, the language in which it is 
written comes nearest of all known Christian dialects to 
that spoken by Jesus and the apostles. See ARAMAIC, 
Бу (col 283): 

The surviving documents can be traced to three 
sources: (т) the Malkite convent of S. Elias on the 
Black Mountain in the district of the Dux near Antioch ; 4 
(2) the convent of S. Catherine on Mt. Sinai; (3) a 
community, or communities, of Malkites settled in Egypt. 

The MSS included under (1) appear to have been bought for 
the convent of S. Mary Deipara in the Nitrian desert in the 
thirteenth century, after the sack of Antioch by Bibars the 
Mameluke Sultan. They include the Vatican lectionary and 
the London fragments published by Land. The S. Petersburg 
fragments published by Land, which were brought by Tischendorf 
from the East, are almost certainly to be added to the MSS of 
class (2). ‘Those of class (3) include the book of occasional offices 
now at the British Museum (Or. 4951), the Pra.vafostolos edited 
by Mrs. Lewis, and the fragments from the Cairo Geniza now in 
the Bodleian and the Cambridge University library. 

For the Gospels we have fragments of four continuous 
codices :— 

t. Land's Petropolitanus antiquior (7th cent.): 2. Land's 
Petropolitanus recentior (8th cent), two leaves of which 


31. Palestinian 
version. 


1 See Wiseman, Hore Syriace, 178 n. 

2 The same torturing of the Syriac idiom in order to express 
every particle of the Greek is found in the contemporary 
cae of the Hexaplar text of the LXX by Paul of Tella 
see § 61). 

3 Dalman, Gram. des Jid.-Palést, Araméisch, 33-40. The 
only locality in Palestine with which any of our documents can 
be definitely connected is "Abd, a small town in lat. 32°, long. 
35°, almost equally distant from Jaffa, Nablus, and Jerusalem— 
t.e. not far from the frontier between Judæa and Samaritan 
territory. 

4 The Malkites (or ‘King’s Party’) are those Oriental Christians 
who did not become Monophysites or Nestorians, but remained 
in communion with Constantinople. The district of the Dux (rò 
Aové) is mentioned by Anna Comnena (A/exias, 13 12). 
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appear to be still at Sinai in Cod. Zer. 32;! 3. One leaf of 
В.М. Add. 14,450, published by Land (Sth cent.); 4. Fragments 
of Mt. and Lk. from В.М. Add. 14,664, published by Land 
(11th cent.) Besides these there are three complete Gospel 
lectionaries, one at the Vatican and two at Sinai, besides 
fragments of at least two others at Sinai and London, all dating 
from the eleventh century. The Vatican lectionary (Vat. Syr. 
xix) has been well edited by Lagarde (Avangeliarium Hivrosoly- 
mitanum, 1892) The Sinai lectionaries, together with the 
readings of the Vatican lectionary, were edited by Mrs. Lewis 
and Mrs. Gibson in 1899. 

The rest of the NT is but imperfectly preserved. The very 
ancient Bodleian fragments of the Pauline epistles have been 
edited by С. H. Gwilliam (Oxford, 1893-6), and a small frag- 
ment of Galatians from Sinai by J. R. Harris. Land has edited 
Acts 146-13 from an ancient lectionary (see § 62). In 1895 
Mrs. Lewis bought in Cairo a late MS (? 12th cent.) containing 
lections from all parts of the Bible except the Gospels, and in 
conjunction with Mrs. Gibson and Dr. Nestle published the text 
in 1897 as Studia Sinaitica, 6. The lections differ from those 
in Land’s much older lectionary, and Mrs. Lewis’ MS is dis- 
tinctly stated not to have come from Sinai. It may have belonged 
to the same community that owned the very late MS of the 
Liturgy of the Nile, edited by G. Margoliouth (J/RAS, Oct. 
1896) This Liturgy contains a lesson from Асїз 15; but the 
text is nothing more than an adaptation of the Peshitta to the 
Palestinian dialect. 


The Palestinian doenments exhibit a mixed text. 
The influence of the Peshitta is often apparent ; but in 
the main the Greek is closely followed, so that even 
such Semitic names as 'Igeoós and Niuwy are transliter- 
ated /sés and Simén, not Vesh4' (or 7s&ó') and SAzm'ón. 
The syntax, moreover, is so much assimilated to the 
Grcek as to render the Palestinian version a very unsafe 
guide in the reconstruction of the original Aramaic of 
Gospel phrases. 

The origin of this curious literature is still obscure ; 
but the present writer has given reasons for connecting 
it with the efforts made by Justinian in the sixth 
century to extirpate the Samaritan religion aud by 
Heraclius early in the seventh century to harass the 
Jews. An earlier date than the sixth century is not 
suggested either by the general course of history or 
by the character of the surviving documents. F. C. 
Burkitt's art. in Journ. of Th. Studies, 2183 f., con- 
tains a full bibliography of the Christian Palestinian 
literature. 


ПІ, COPTIC AND OTHER VERSIONS 


Egypt is the stronghold of ‘non-Western’ texts. The 
32. Coptic cee aes age ete gs 
translation: 7151005 is therefore а problem of con- 
dale siderable interest for the general history 

of the text of the NT. 

In Egypt ‘the progress of Christianity was for a long 
time confined within the limits of a single city, which 
was itself a foreign colony; and till the close of the 
second century the predecessors of Demetrius ? were the 
only prelates of the Egyptian church. Three bishops 
were consecrated by the hands of Demetrius, and the 
number was increased to twenty by his successor 
Heracles. The body of the natives, a people dis- 
tinguished by sullen inflexibility of temper, entertained 
the new doctrine with coldness and reluctance; and 
even in the time of Origen it was rare to meet with an 
Egyptian who had surmounted his early prejudices in 
favour of the sacred animals of his country. As soon, 
indeed, as Christianity ascended the throne, the zeal of 
those barbarians obeyed the prevailing impulsion ; the 
cities of Egypt were filled with bishops, and the deserts 
of Thebais swarmed with hermits.'? The date here 
assigned for the spread of Christianity in the country is 
borne ont by the Life of S. Pachomius ($ т), which 
puts the repentance of the nations as coming to pass 
after the persecutions of Diocletian and Maximin. 
Pachomius, the founder of organised monastic life, born 


1 The Sinai leaves are puhlished in Mrs. Lewis's Cat. of 
Syriac MSS, App. pp. 118-120. They exactly agree in size and 
character with the leaves of Land's Petropolitanus recentior. 

2 Bishop of Alexandria, 189-233 A.D. 

3 Bury's Gibbon, 260, following Eutychius (Aznal. 1 333) and 
Orig. Cels. 1757. 
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in 285, was converted early in the fourth century, and | 


established the ‘Tabennitic monastery in Upper Egypt 
in 322. Such a community could not long be without 
the Scriptures in the vernacular, so that the earliest 
version in Egyptian cannot be later than the first quarter 
of the fourth century. 

There is very little reason for placing it much earlier, 
The notices in Eus. ZZE бат of the ‘Egyptian’ Alex- 
andriaus who suflered during the Decian persecution 
contain nothing to indicate that they formed a separate 
community, with a translated Bible and Liturgy. The 
Life of S. Antony is generally quoted as implying the 
existence of a Coptic version in the third century ; but 
it is not easy to say how much may be built upon the 
details of the early part of Antony's career, as related 
by his biographer.! The evidence of the //stis Sophia 
also is indecisive as to date. The 2247/75 Sophia is a 
Gnostic work of the latter half of the third century,? 
which survives in a very ancient Sahidic MS.? Most of 
the allusions in it to the Old and New Testaments are 
loose and paraphrastic. But several of the Psalms are 
quoted бу number in full, almost word for word with the 
Sahidie version. We cannot, however, certainly infer 
from this that Sahidic is the original language of the 
book. ‘The Sahidic version must be older than the 
Pistis Sophia as we have it; but the Psalms in question, 
which are all put into the mouths of the various apostles 
to illustrate the Gnostic teaching of Jesus, may have been 
added by the Sahidic translator with the view of com- 
mending the book to orthodox readers; their strict 
fidelity to the biblieal text shows quite a different spirit 
from the free invention of the rest of the book. 

As many as five or six Coptic dialects have been 
distinguished by modern scholars; but from the point 
33. Three p view of textual eriticism. the со 

versions, 5319s fall into. three divisions :—the 
Sahidic, the Fayyamic, and the Bokairic. 
The Sahidie (5a'idic) is the version of Upper Egypt (in 
Arabie es-Sa £4) ; it was formerly sometimes called the 
Thebaic version. The Fayyümie version, formerly 
called * Bashmurie,’ is represented chiefly by documents 
coming from the Fayyiim; to this version belong also 
the biblical fragments in the ‘Middle Egyptian’ 
dialect, as in text they agree with the Fayyfimic, 
whatever the relation between the dialects may be. 
The fragment of a very ancient MS of the Catholic 
epp. in the 'Akhmimic' dialect must be reckoned 
among Sahidic authorities for a similar reason. Some 
of the more ancient Sahidic MSS are Greeco-Egyptian 
bilinguals, the Greek oecupying the page on the left 
hand of the open book. 

The version now in ecclesiastical use among all the 
Copts, or Christian Egyptians, is called by scholars 
the 'Bohairic.' This version was formerly named 
‘Coptic’ and * Memphitic'; but the latter term is now 
known to be inaccurate, whilst ‘Coptic’ is equally 
applicable to Sahidie or any other Egyptian dialect. 
The term Bohairic comes from the Coptic Grammar of 
Athanasius, Bishop of Cos( As) in the Thebaid during the 
eleventh century. Athanasius recognised three dialects, 
vis., ‘Cairene Coptic, which is also that of Upper 

1 Antony died at an advanced age in 356. The received 
date of his birth, viz. 250 A.D., appears to depend upon the 
fact that shortly before his death he claimed to be 105 years 
old, but such statements from the mouth of illiterate men are 
rarely to be trusted. S. Antony could neither read nor write, 
and could not speak Greek. ‘My book,’ he is reported to have 
said, ‘my book is the Book of Nature (7 фәт rav yeyovórov), 
and that is present whenever I wish to read the words of God’ 
(Evagrius, ap. Migne, 40 1249). The statements in the Life of 
S. Antony ($8 2 and 3), even if we accept the details of the 
story, imply no more than that tivo isolated sayings of Jesus 
were forcibly brought to S. Antony's mind, and upon these he 
built his whole theological system. Many illtterate Roman 
Catholics, who may have never heard the Gospels except in 
Latin, know that Christ said ‘Sell that thou hast and give to 
the poor,’ and ‘ Be not anxious for your life.’ 

2 See Harnack, ZU vii. 294 J; Amélineau, Pistis Sophia. 

3 Both Harnack and Amélineau hold that Greek was the 
original language of the Pristis Sophia. 
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Egypt; Bohairic Coptic, which is named from the 
Bohaira ; and Bushmuric Coptie, which is named from 
the Pushmür,'! ‘The Bushmuric dialect had already 
died out in the time of Athanasius, and it does not 
appear that the Bible had ever been translated into it. 
The 'Bobaira' (Ze, 'Lake') is not, as is sometimes 
stated, the Arabic for Lower Egypt (cZ- Иал el-Bahri) 
or for the Egyptian sea-coast; it is a district near 
Alexandria between Lake Marcotis and the W. arm of 
the Nile? The Bohairic version is therefore almost 
certainly of Alexandrian origin. The dialect in which 
it is written became, later, the ecclesiastical language 
of Cairo; but this change occurred only after Coptic 
had ceased to be the speech of the people in Lower 
Egypt, and it was probably caused by the removal of 
the Coptic patriarch from Alexandria to Cairo. 

‘The earliest surviving codices of the Bohairic NT of 
which the date is known with certainty are of the 
twelfth century, though some fragments are probably as 
early as the ninth.? They are often accompanied by an 
Arabic translation ; but there is no instance of a Grzeco- 
Bohairic MS, АП appear to present the same type of 
text, the chief variation being the presence or absence 
of certain interpolations derived from the great vulgates 
of the East—7.e., the ‘ Antiochian’ Greek text and the 
Peshitta.4 

The Bohairic version was known in Europe for a 
considerable period before any form of the Sahidic. It 
: was long assumed to have been the 


34, Age ої carliest version of the NT in any 
Bohairic and Egyptian dialect, and this opinion is still 
Sahidic. а j 


maintained—e.g., by А. C. Headlam 
in the fourth edition of Scrivener's ‘Introduction.’ Many 
scholars, however, consider the Bohairic to be an 
altogether later recension. The most thoroughgoing 
exponent of this view is Guidi, whose argument in the 
Nachrichten von der А. Ges. der Wissenschaften, 
Gottingen, r889, pp. 49-52, is reproduced in the 
following paragraphs. 

Guidi considers that the use of the various Coptic 
dialects as literary languages was in great part a re- 
action against the foreign Greek elment. The true 
Egyptians hated foreigners and Alexandrians, and the 
diffusion of Christianity would be favoured rather than 
retarded by the dislike of the Imperial Roman authority 
which was persecuting it.? We may add that this 
dislike did not cease when the Empire became 
Christian. When the Emperors were Апар, lgypt 
was Orthodox ; when the IZmperors became Orthodox, 
Egypt became Monophysite. 

The foreign and Greek element was comparatively 
strong in Lower and Middle Egypt; but in Upper 
Egypt it was weaker, and so the native Egyptian 
characteristics made their presence felt more quickly 
there in any new movement. Hence it is that the first 
beginnings of Coptic literature are found in Upper, 
Egypt (where also, for analogous reasons, Coptic 
maintained itself as a living language longer than in the 
Delta). ‘These early products of Egyptian Christianity, 
whether originals or translations, contain a purely 
Egyptian element. Such, for example, are the Z's/is 
Sephia, the Bruce papyrus, and other Gnostic writings, 
all of which show traces of the ancient beliefs and 


1 The original Arabic text is given hy Quatremére, 
Récherches, 21. A later form of Athanasius’ statement Is 
given by Stern, Z. f cig. Sprache, 10 23 (1878), in which the 

Johairic is claimed as the Cairene dialect, and the Sahidic is 
said not to be current N. of Minieh. £:¢-Bushui@r, not Bashmar 
is the Arabic name of a district near Damietta (Yakiit 1634). 

2 The modern Bežéra (УАК 1 514). 

3 In Lord Crawford's Catena (Parham MS 102), edited by 
Lagarde, the exposition is translated from Greek writers; but 
the Gospel text is that of the Bohairic version, This MS is 
dated 888 A.D. А facsimile is given in Kenyon's /ztroduction. 

4 See the passages in square brackets in Lagarde, Die P Ter 
Evangelien arabisch (1864), and the critical notes which belong 
to them. 

5 Diocletian's action in Egypt was not directed against the 
Christians alone (cp Gibbon, 1 363-365). 
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superstitions of heathen Egypt. The school of thought 
represented by these writings is quite out of touch with 
the orthodox Christianity of the Greek church of 
Alexandria, and would not long be content to have the 
Scriptures only in Greek, Thus the Sahidic version is 
probably of considerable antiquity; it can be traced 
back, as we have seen, to the early part of the fourth 
century. 

To allow the national Coptic element to come to the 
front in Lower Egypt, where it was less powerful than 
in Upper Egypt and where the centre of government 
and of the church was situated, required a longer interval 
of time, In the end, however, it was remarkably 
helped by the Monophysite heresy. It is well known 
that after the death of the Emperor Anastasius (518 A.D.) 
and the repression of the heresy in Syria, Egypt became 
the true home of Monophysitism. From that time 
Egyptian Christianity detached itself more and more 
from Byzantine Christianity and the Greck church, and 
under these changed conditions there grew up a new 
Coptic literature written in Bohairic (the Coptic dialect 
spoken in the neighbourhood of Alexandria), comprising 
translations of the Bible from the Greek and of many 
other writings. It was probably at the same period that 
popular Egyptian legends, such as the death of Joseph, 
were adapted into Bohairic from the Sahidic.! 

Coptic is generally supposed to have become a 
literary language somewhat earlier; but that is not 
supported by historical evidence, nor can it be proved 
from the documents we possess. These show us that 
down to the sixth or the. seventh century the official 
written language of Egypt was Greck. With this 
accords the fact that the most ancient writings connected 
with Egyptian Christianity—the original of the Bruce 
papyrus, the Life of S. Macarius, the Rules of S. 
Pachomius, etc. —were all in Greek. Antony did not 
know Greek; yet the Coptic letters attributed to him 
and published by Mingarelli (pp. 198, 201) are trans- 
lated from the Greck.? 

An additional reason for assigning a late date to the 
Bohairic version and literature is the rapid decay both 
of the Coptic language and of Christianity in Lower 
Egypt after the Arab invasion. By the tenth century 
Coptic was almost as dead a language in the Delta as 
Greek (see Schwartze, Cop. Gram. то), though as 
late as the time of Makrizi, in the fifteenth century, the 
Sahidic dialect was still used in Upper Egypt. The 
entire absence of native exegctical literature is also in- 
consistent with the assumed antiquity of the Bohairic. 
In Lagarde's Catena more than thirty ‘Fathers’ are 
quoted—all Greek. Can one imagine (to take a 
parallel from another Eastern church) a Syriac Catena 
on the Gospels without one extract from Ephraim or 
Philoxenus or Jacob of Scrüg ? 


The three chief forms of the Egyptian N' T—the 

Sahidic, the Fayyümie, and the Воһаігіс, are not 

independent. A comparison of the 

S © passages where all three forms are extant 

2g brings to light three peculiarities of the 
Рагеб. pohairic: 


т. Greater faithfulness to the Greek, The Bohairic 
contains a representation of nearly all the particles of 
the original, which are often omitted by the other 
Egyptian versions; it also often reverts to the Greek 
order of the words. 

2. A different choice of Greek words to be transliter- 
ated, The Bohairic is especially distinguished by 
vernacular renderings for abstract substantives. 
Perhaps words such as тот, xápus, copla, é£ovoia, 
had acquired a heretical and ‘ Gnostic’ signification, 

3. Where the Bohairic follows a different Greek 
reading from the others tt ts almost always a specifically 
‘Alexandrian’ reading. The textual character of the 
Bohairic thus fits in with the date assigned to it by 


1 See F. Robinson, Coptic Aoc. Gospels, T. and S. 42, p. xvi 
2 Guidi, 51. 
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Guidi. Its chief allies are Cod. Regius (L) of the 
Gospels, a MS probably written in Egypt in the eighth 
century, and among the Fathers not so much Clement 
and Origen as Cyril of Alexandria. 

In all this a close parallel is afforded by the Harclean 
Syriac, itself the work of a Monophysite living near 
Alexandria at the beginning of the seventh century. 
The great difference between the general type of Greek 
text represented by the Pohairic and by the lfarclean is 
due rather to the difference of their ancestry than to 
their final revision. 

The Fayyümic version occupies a very peculiar 
position between the Sahidic and the Bohairic. In the 
Pauline epistles, indeed, the Bohairic separates itself so 
much from the other two as practically to become an 
independent version ; but in the Gospels the Fayyümic 
stands much nearer the Bohairic. The gencral turn of 
the sentences and the Egyptian vocabulary are the same 
in both versions, though the Fayyümic is careless of the 
connecting particles of the Greek, which here as elsc- 
where have been industriously supplied in the Bohairic, 
In essentials, therefore, the official Bohairic recension 
preserves in the Gospcls an Egyptian text somewhat 
older than itself. Unfortunately, the date of the 
Fayyünmic version is unknown, and its relation to the 
Sahidic obscure.! 

The ‘ Antiochian’ Greek text seems never to have 
influenced Egypt—at least not before the tenth century. 
Freedom from specifically Antiochian readings is a 
characteristic of all forms of the Egyptian NT. The 
relation of the Egyptian versions to the * Western’ text 
is more complicated. All Egyptian texts are pre- 
dominantly non-Western; but а few very striking 
' Western ' readings and interpolations are found in the 
Sahidic,? yet not as a rule those which were most widely 
spread in later texts.? In Acts also, there is in the 
Sahidic a decided ‘ Western’ element; but it is by no 
means so large as that, for instance, of the margin of 
the Harclean Syriac. Blass (p. 29) puts the Sahidic 
among the numerous ' mixed ' texts of Acts, and it seems 
probable that it had this character from the beginning. 

Even more interest attaches to the many readings 
where the Sahidic supports N or D, or both, where these 
great MSS stand alniost alone.* — Here again, the 
version must faithfully have preserved its original form, 
as these readings are usually found also in the fragments 
of the Grzeco-Sahidic bilinguals.? We learn, therefore, 
from the evidence of the Sahidic version that a text 
similar in essentials to that of N and В, though slightly 
more ‘Western’ in character, was current in Egypt 
about the begiuning of the fourth century. 

'The full Greek canon is represented both in the 
Sahidic and the Bohairic ; but the Apocalypse seems to 
have bcen regarded as non-canonical, aud is never 
bound up in the MSS with the rest of the NT. Acts is 
placed after the Catholic epistles. In the Pauline epistles, 
Hebrews follows 2 Thess. in Bohairic MSS; but in the 
Sahidic and the Fayyiimic it follows 2 Cor. 


1 A curious point of contact between Fayytimic and Dohairic 
MSS is that the same contractions for ‘Lord’ and ‘God’ are 
found in both, whilst in Sahidic the words are always written out 
in full. 

2 Prominent among them is the interpolation about the great 
stone in Lk. 2353, with which is connected the longer form of 
Lk. 2412. The only non-Egyptian evidence for this reading is 
De. 

3 E.g., * Nineue’ for the name of the rich man in Lk. 16 19; 
comp. “Ше Fineus diues’ in de Pasch. Comp. 265, and ‘ Finees 
inmisericordis diuitis' in Zzscz/Zan, 91. 

4 E.g., Mt. S 14 (om. обрис); Mt. ба (add. 6 е6). 

5 See, e.g., Lk. 1024 283 34a 36 Jn. 8 57, in the fragments pub- 
lished by Amélinean (V. ef Extr. 34). It should be noticed that 
Grzeco-Sahidic hilinguals are generally written with two columns 
vn a page, the Greek occupying the whole of the verso and the 
Sahidic the recto, so that of the four columns visible at the open 
page, the two on the left are Greek, and the two on the right are 
Egyptian. The Greek and the Sahidic agree column for 
column, but not line for line, and the two sides of the codex now 
and then support different readings—e.g., in Jn. 6 33, the Sahidic 


side of T reads ó той бео? with ND against its own Greek. 
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In an article of this kind it is almost impossible to indicate 
the printed texts of the NT in the various Egyptian dialects, 
which (apart from early editions, now antiquated) lie scattered 
in periodicals such as the Zeitschri ? für Aegyptische Sprache. 
Complete lists of editions and MSS will be found in Scrivener 
(4th ed. [by A. C. Headlam)), 2106-123, 127-136, 140-144. For 
the official Bohairic by far the best edition is the Oxford text 
edited with translation and critical apparatus by G. H[orner], 
vol. i. Gospels, 1898; vol. iii. Acts and Epistles (shortly). 

The first mention of an Armenian church dates from 
the episcopate of Dionysius of Alexandria (2.,8-265), 
concerning whom Eusebius relates that 
he wrote a letter to the Armenians, 
and that their bishop was named 
Meruzanes.  Gelzer (Die Anfänge der armenischen 
A irche) believes that this community lived in Azerbaijan ; 
but in any case there can be little doubt that it was 
evangelised by Syriac-speaking missionaries, and that 
its ecclesiastical language was Syriac. Ап Armenian 
version does not appear till much later. Tradition 
ascribes the work to Isaac and Mesrob (2. доо); but, as 
Armitage Robinson remarks, the accounts ' combine a 
certain conflict of assertion with a suspicious family 
likeness ' (Zufhaliana 72). Headds: ‘One fact which 
seems to stand out distinctly after the perusal of these 
puzzling statements is that the earliest attempts at trans- 
lating the Scriptures into Armenian were based on Syriac 
codices, and goes on to show (pp. 76-91) that there 
are still unmistakable traces of the primitive renderings 
from the Syriac in the existing Armenian Vulgate. The 
Syriac text which was employed was not the Peshitta 
but the Old Syriac, both in the Gospels and in the 
Epistles. About the middle of the fifth century this 
primitive version was thoroughly revised from the Greek, 
so that it is only here and there that we can recognise 
the original groundwork. The Greek text by which the 
revision was made was apparently not the Antiochian, 
but one akin to BN ; the readings of the Armenian which 
are attested neither by Syr.vt nor by BN are very few 
and may have come from chance corruption in later 
times.! 

The only critical edition of the Armenian version is 
that of Zohrab (NT, Venice, 1789). A useful abstract 
of the native traditions about the Armenian version, with 
lists of some ancient MSS, is to be found in F. C. Cony- 
beare's article in Scrivener (4th ed. 2 148-154). 

Old Armenian MSS of the Gospels usually omit [Mk.] 169-20 
altogether ; those which retain the verses make а break at v. 8, 
giving the colophon Gospel of Mark both after 168 and after 16 20. 
F. C. Conybeare (Zrfosifor, 1893, рр. 242 //.), however, dis- 
covered at Etchmiadzin a codex of the Armenian Gospels, written 
in 989 A.D., which contains the disputed verses with the rubric 
Ariston Eritzu (' Of the Presbyter Aristion’). A photograph 
of the page containing Mk. 168 / is given in Swete's S7. Mark, 
p. civ. The inference is that the scribe of the MS, or of its 
archetype, had access to a tradition that Aristion, the friend of 
Papias mentioned in Euseb. HZ 339, was the man who added 
the verses at the end of the second Gospel. This would seem 
to be some fifty years too early, if other indications are to be 
trusted. In any case, the readings of the codex should be pub- 
lished in full, as alone among Old Armenian MSS it contains the 
story of the Woman taken in Adultery, but in a form quite 


different from any other authority (Conybeare in Expositor, 
Dec. 1895). 


The version in Ge'ez, the classical language of the 


36. Armenian 
version. 
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Abyssinians, is usually cited as the ‘Ethiopic.’ Abys- 
‚ырл Sinian Christianity is sai ack i 

37. Ethiopic sinian Christianity is said to go back into 

version the fourth century; but the existing 

' version is not older than the fifth or the 
sixth century, Тһе translation was from the Greck ; 
but it has been proved by Guidi (Le Traduzioni degli 
Evangelii in Arabo e in Etiopico, Rome, 1888) that 
many of the existing MSS, which are all very late, 
represent later revisions made from the mediceval Arabic 
text current in Alexandria.! 

A few traces survive of a yet older Ethiopic version 
of the Gospels, made from the Syriac, as in the case of 
the Armenian version. The Aramaic colouring of the 
vocabulary of the Ethiopic NT has been pointed out by 
Gildemeister (Tischendorfs N7 3895 note), and the 
text now and again agrees with Syr.vt against almost 
all other authorities, though it usually follows the Greek 
or the Arabic. Thus in МК. 105о it reads ёта 
for dwoBadwy, supported only by cod. 565 and by Ss. 
(zot by the Diatessaron). 

The Ethiopie NT was printed at Rome in 1548-9 ; 
this edition was repeated in Walton's Polyglott, and 
has been carefully rendered into Latin (C. A. Bode, 
Brunswick, 1753). Another edition was prepared by 
T. Pell Platt for the British and Foreign Bible Society 
in 1830. 

The remaining versions of the NT are of much less 
importance for the text. The Gothic version dates from 

: the middle of th tury. i 
38. Gothic €" e of the fourth EUH It is the 
version. work of Ulphilas ( 11/2/4/a, * Little Wolf’), 
* the apostle of the Goths, and so is the 
earliest surviving literature in any Teutonic language. 
Ulphilas worked among the Goths of the Danubian 
Provinces ; but the surviving documents all appear to 
belong to N. Italy and the age of the Ostrogoths or 
even of the Lombard conquest. Of the NT we have 
the Gospels and Pauline epistles (except Hebrews), but 
with many gaps, well edited from MSS of about the 
sixth century. 

The Gothic, unlike the Armenian and the Ethiopic, has hardly 
any link of connection with the great ante-Nicene versions and 
so for critical purposes is of less value. For the influence of the 
Gothic on some late Old Latin texts see above, $ 16. ‘The MS of 
Romans cited as gue (or gue/ph) is a Latino- ише bilingual ; 
the Latin appears to be entirely dependent on the Gothic text. 
Here and there the Gothic MSS seem to have taken over O. 
Latin readings (e.g., Lk. 1 3), in the same way that the Latin 
cod. / has been influenced by the Gothic. 

The Georgian (or Iberian) version shows signs of having been 
originally made from the Old Syriac, like its sister the Armenian 

(F. C. Conybeare in Amer. Journ. of Theology 

39. Other 1833 JF) The Slavonic version, of the ninth 

versions, century, is made from the Greek and is too late to 

represent any ancient type of text not otherwise 

preserved. Arabic versions from the Syriac and the Greek can 

be traced back to the eighth and the ninth century ; but the 

current Arabic is essentially a translation of the B ohairic Coptic, 

interpolated from the Greek and Syriac Vulgates. Its sole 

claim to our attention here is that Guidi has recognised it as the 
source from which the far earlier Ethiopic has been corrupted. 

Just as in the East late versions were made from the Greek and 
Syriac Vulgates, so in the West there are various translations into 
Anglo-Saxon, Frankish, etc., from the Latin Vulgate. АП these 


secondary translations contribute nothing for the criticism of the 
original text of the NT because the Greek, Latin, and Syriac 


© Vulgates can be accurately constructed from earlier authorities. 


Il. OLD TESTAMENT 


А. THE MASSORETIC TEXT 


All MSS of the Hebrew OT are copies, more ог less 
full and accurate, of a single critical edition commonly 
40. Massoretic called ' the Massoretic Text.’ This 

j text edition, like other critical works, con- 

ех tains а Text, a Punctuation, and Notes. 
* Massora' means tradition, and the unknown editors only 
profess to give the traditional text, as it was traditionally 
recited in the synagogue. The date of the Massoretic 
edition must be placed somewhere between the fifth and 


1 E.g., in Mt. 17-8 the Armenian has асаф with BX, against 
the Antiochian Greek text on the one hand, and all forms of the 
Syriac on the other. 
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the eighth century of our era. Jerome knew nothing of 
any system of vocalisation in Hebrew MSS ; the present 
system must have been introduced later than the be- 
ginning of the fifth century ; an inferior limit is set bv 
the existence of Massoretic codices as old as the ninth 
century.? (On the Samaritan text of the Pentateuch 


sce § 45.) 


1 Possibly a reminiscence of this revision has been preserved 
in the Lxcomdéum of Abba Salama published by Ludolf in 1691 
Commentarius, p. 205. 

2 Systems of vocalisation similar in principle are now used for 
Syriac and classical Arabic. All three systems must have a 
common origin, and may have been indirectly a result of the 
Mohammedan conquest and the consequent spread of the Arabic 
language in a vulgarised form. Before the seventh century 
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I. The 7ex¢ of the Massoretic edition consists of the 
consonants of the Hebrew (єр WRITING, § 7), which 
are, however, divided into words. 

According to the Jewish view this alone is ‘Scripture,’ and in 
theory it is complete by itself without further punctuation or 
vocalisation. The extant MSS, none of which are older than 
the ninth century, give the consonantal text adopted by the 
Massoretes with great fidelity; throughout the forty-eight 
chapters of Ezekiel only sixteen real variations occur between a 
modern edition based ultimately on Western MSS and the 
‘Codex Babylonicus Petropolitanus’ (916 А.р.), a newly dis- 
covered MS of wholly Eastern ancestry. Yet, as will be shown 
later, this consonantal text is frequently corrupt, so that the 
agreement of our MSS only enables us to reconstruct their 
common exemplar and affords no proof whatever that this 
exemplar faithfully represented the lost original as it left the 
author’s hands. 

The leather rolls used in the synagogue contain no vocalisa- 
tion ; but their full agreement with the pointed codices proves 
that they also are only transcripts of the official Massoretic text. 


2. The Маѕѕогейс Punctuation serves what we are 
accustomed to consider the double purpose of vocalisa- 
V 1 tion and accentuation. Each word is 
EVO provided with * points' and one or more 
‘aceents, the points indicating the vowels that are to be 
supplied to each letter, whilst the accents indicate the 
inflections of the voice, telling the reader what pause, if 
апу, is to be made on the word, and thus forming а 
complete system of punctuation in the English sense of 
the term. These additional signs also are given with 
considerable accuracy in the MSS, though there is a 
certain amount of variation in the case of the subordinate 
accents. 

'The value of the whole system as a kind of gram- 
matical commentary on the Hebrew Scriptures can hardly 
be over-estimated. So well is the vocalisation carried 
out, that there are very few places where the text can be 
emended by altering the points and leaving the con- 
sonants as they stand. In fact, the Massoretie pointing 
may even be used as a means of discovering errors in 
the text. The Massoretes did not make a critical 
revision; they only supplied traditional vowels to the 
traditional consonantal text; where the consonantal 
text was corrupt, really suitable vowels could not be 
placed. As a general rule, therefore, anomalous point- 
ing in our Hebrew text is a sign that the consonants are 
wrong.! ‘The chief exceptions are to be found in places 
where theological or national prejuduce appears to have 
influenced the punctuation. Even there, however, the 
false readings are hardly ever novelties; they are the 
perpetuation of old and popular errors.? 

3. In addition to text and punctuation the Mas- 
soretic edition includes critical Motes, which occupy 
42. Notes the margins of our copies. Some of these 
( * notes draw attention to anomalies of vocali- 
sation, or what might seem to be such, thereby fulfilling 
the same purpose that we express by putting se after a 
word ; others form part of a vast system of ‘marginal 
references' and computations intended to preserve the 
absolute integrity of the Massoretic standard.? For 
textual criticism, however, the most interesting of these 
notes deal with passages where the Massoretes against 
their usual custom have deserted the reading of the text. 
Not that even in such cases they have dared to change 
the written Word (AV72722) ; the consonantal text re- 


other systems of partial vocalisation, such as the introduction of 
the ‘matres lectionis’ and in Syriac the diacritical point, had 
been employed in Semitic writing where a purely consonantal 
pu had been found too ambiguous. 

Illustrations of this statement will be found, e.g., in Dt. 3321 
15.169 15. 96 (7), Ezek. 28 12 Mi. 28. 

2 Thus the Hebrew oath was by the life of the person sworn 
by (e.g., Gen. 42 15 / Amos 8 14) ; but in swearing by the true 
God this is altered into a predication of His Being. Hence the 
impossible mixed formula * As the Lord liveth, and by the life of 
thy soul’ (т Sam. 203, etc.). But this mixed form is as old as 
the Targum, For other instances, see col. 5029. 

3 Some of these lists and calculations form separate works, 
such as the tract Ochla, and are no doubt in part older than the 
written vowal-points and the Massoretic edition. For a full 
description of the methods used in the Massoretic Notes see 
Wellhausen-Bleek, Einleitung, $ 277. 
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mains unaltered, but the vowels supplied to it are 
those of the emended consonantal text, which appears 
only on the margin, followed by the word A7; (‘to be 
read '). 

A certain number of these alterations refer to the 
spelling or pronunciation of grammatical forms, of which 
the A’¢hibh has often preserved the older type, especially 
in the Aramaie portions of Daniel and Ezra. But 
where it is а question of rcal variation of reading there 
сап be no doubt that the АТЛА was simply supposed 
to be corrupt, and the A772 was а more or less successful 
conjectural ementiation. Thus we come to the very 
important conclusion that the Massoretie text itself is, 
in parts at least, ultimately based on a single faulty MS ; 
when we find in Ezek. 4816 ‘five five hundred’ in the 
text, not corrected, but with a marginal note to read 
‘five’ only once, we cannot but conclude that here at 
any rate the editors had been reduced to following a 
single MS in which ‘five’ had been written twice over 
by mistake.! 

Few scholars wil suppose that the A72 readings 
cover all the corrupt passages in the Hebrew test. 
They are simply the passages where the mistake was 
most patent and the remedy nearest at hand. It is 
only likely that we should find corruptions in the ancient 
literature. of the Jews, literature written in a dead 
language and relating to vanished national and social 
conditions, circulating among a people whose seats of 
learning were again and again broken up by political 
misfortunes (see further, 8 66). 

But in whatever condition the text underlying the Mas- 
soretic edition may be, criticism has to start from it. 
The direct evidence takes us no farther, and the only 
quarter from which we can hope for an improvement 
of the Hebrew text (apart from conjectural emendation) 
is the study of the ancient versions. From these we 
may at least learn something of the history of the text 
back to the second or the third century В.С. 

Since the above was written some fragments of 
papyrus, containing the ten commandments, followed 
by the Séma (Dt. 647.) in Hebrew, have been edited 
by S. А. Cook in PSZ. (Jan. тооз). The appear- 
ance of the papyrus and the very remarkable hand- 
writing, which presents striking resemblances with the 
Palmyrene character, point to a date not later than the 
second century A.D. ‘The text agrees in several instances 
with the Septuagint against MT. It is possible, there- 
fore, that further discoveries may one day enable us 
directly to control the Massoretic tradition. 

The three chief pointed editions of the Hebrew text are the 
Bomberg Folio, published in Venice 1525-6, the Mantua Quarto 

with Norzi's commentary 1742-4, and the octavo 
43. Editions. edition of Van der Hooght, 1705. The last is 

the parent of the ordinary reprints. The Bom- 
berg edition is the work of Rahbi Jacob hen Hayyim, and 
contains, besides Rabbinical commentaries and the Targuins, a 
vast collection of Massoretic material there brought together for 
the first time. Of modern editions that of Baer-Delitzsch is to 
be noticed for its correctness and the fulness of its Massoretic 
notes. С. D. Ginsburg also may be mentioned; his A/assora 
(now nearly completed) will contain the entire apparatus, with 
indices. 


In addition to canonical Scripture there was а con- 
siderable body of pre-Christian Hebrew literature; but 
this has altogether perished, or is only known bv trans- 
lations into Greek, ete. Such for instance is the First 
Book of the Maceabees, the Book of Enoch, and 
others (see APOCRYPHA, APOCALYPTIC). 

A fragment of this literature in the original Hebrew was 
brought to light in 1896 by the discovery of part of a MS of the 
Wisdom of Jesus the son of Sirach (тр 12% commonly called 


Ecclesiasticus.2 Fragments of other MSS have been discovered 
in the following years. It is still disputed to what extent these 
MSS preserve the original text, as they seem to have been 
corrected in places to agree with the Syriac and with the Greek, 


1 In any given variation it is of course quite likely that the 
copies used by rhe Massoretes had not fallen into the error for 
the first time, but were slavishly repeating the originally 
accidental error of a single MS. 

2 See ECCLESIASTICUS, $ 4 ; SIRACH. 
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whilst in other places the newly-recovered Hebrew differs widely 
from both versions. See ECCLESIASTICUS, 8 4, and especiall 
Siracu. The extensive variations between the Hebrew MSS 
and the ancient Greek and Syriac versions show the dangers to 
which Hebrew works were exposed in transmission unless arti- 
ficially preserved by rules such as those observed by the Mas- 
soretes ; they also illustrate the freedom used by the ancients 
when translating profane literature. 


B. VERSIONS 


The age and character of the versions of the OT are 

so different that it may be well to prefix a list of them, 

44. OT arranged roughly in chronological order, 

versions to the more detailed examination which 
' follows :— 

I. The Samaritan (Heb.) Pentateuch ($ 45) апа the 
Samaritan (.\ram.) Targum (SAMARITANS, $ 54), the 
origin of which goes back to 400 B.C. 

2. The ancient Greek version, commonly called the 
Septuagint ($$ 467. 51-55). Parts of it date from the third 
century B.C. ; but other portions are not so ancient, and 
the whole has been much revised and altered in later 
times. This is the OT of the Greek church, ‘There 
are valuable subsidiary translations of the Septuagint 
into Latin ($$ 56-58), Coptic (863), Ethiopic (X 64), and 
Armenian (8 64), from the second to the seventh century 
A.D.) and at a later period into Syriac ($ 61 f. ), Arabic, 
Gothic, etc. ($ 64). 

3. The Targums, paraphrases of the Hebrew OT 
in the various dialects of Jewish Aramaic for use in 
the synagogue. ‘Their origin goes back to before the 
Christian Era; but their extant form was fixed at a much 
later period (8 65). 

4. Later Greek translations of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
made during the second century A. D. by Jews or Jewish- 
Christians named Aguila (8 46), Symmachus ($ 47), and 
Theodotion (8 48). 

5. The Syriac version, commonly called the Рег, 
a translation from the Hebrew, of unknown age but 
certainly earlier than the fourth century A.D. ($ бо), 

6. The new Zatinz version made by Jerome at the 
beginning of the fifth century A.D., now known as the 
Vulgate ($ 54). 

It will be practically convenient to describe these 
versions of the OT under the languages in which they 
are found, irrespective of the character of the text. 

The ‘Samaritan Pentateuch’ is not a version; it is 
the Hebrew text of the ‘five books of Moses’ as pre- 
served by the Saniaritan community. 

The Samaritans were a mixed race settled in the country 
round Samaria. They had been willing to join the Jews in 

. rebuilding the temple after the return ; but 

45. Samaritan when the Jews refused their help they became 
Pentateuch. bitterly hostile, and Samaria formed a perma- 
nent asylum for those who left or were driven 

out by their co-religionists in Jerusalem. About 333 В.С. one of 
these refugees, a certain Manasseh, grandson of the high priest 
Eliashib (Neh. 1323-31; Jos. м2. xi. 7 8), obtained leave from 
Darius Codomannus to set up a temple оп Mt. Gerizim, and it 
is highly probable that along with the temple ritual he brought 
with him the then canonical Jewish Scriptures—z.e., the Book 
of the Law in Hebrew.! "This alone forms the Scriptures of the 
Samaritans. Itis written, like all their books, in the ‘Samaritan’ 
character, which is the direct descendant of the old Hehrew 
writing. The dialect spoken by the Samaritans was a variety 
of western Aramaic (see ARAMAIC, 8 8; SAMARITANS, § 54), 
into which at some period was made a translation of the Penta- 
tench known as the Samaritan Targum (SAMARITANS, $ 52); 
there is also found in Samaritan MSS an Arabic translation 
made about the eleventh century a.p., at a time when the 


Samaritans, like the rest of the peoples of Syria, had adopted 
the Arahic language. See SAMARITANS. 


The Samaritan Pentateuch had from the beginning 
certain intentional adaptations to fit it to the new wor- 


1 ft is not unlikely that the schism of Manasseh is the cause 
of rhe well-known various reading in Judg. 18 зо, where the 


name Moses (7:57) has been changed into Manasseh (use) by 
the insertion of a letter ahove the line. By this thoroughly 
rabbinic device a parallel between the earlier and the later 
northern schism was indicated, yet without entirely falsifying 
the text. * Manasseh'' is in the Rére, the Targum, the Peshitta, 
and the later texts of 65 ; but the earlier text of © had ‘ Moses,’ 
which is still read by the Lyons Octateuch and some Greek MSS. 
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| ship, as the command to build an altar on Mt. Gerizim 


inserted after Ex. 2017, and the interchange of Ebal and 
Gerizim in Dt. 274. Characteristic also of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch are certain long interpolations from parallel 
or semi-parallel passages (¢g., at Ех. 2019 ff from 
Deut. 18, and in Nu. 20 f. from Deut. 1-3), and in some 
places anthropomorphic expressions are paraphrased, 
much as in the ''argums.! On the other hand it has, 
presumably, escaped the corruptions which have befallen 
the purely Jewish line of transmission since the fourth 
century B.C., whence now and then it agrees with the 
Septuagint in preserving words and letters which have 
dropped out of the Massoretic text.? There is nothing, 
however, to show that the roll or rolls carried off by 
Manasseh contained a recension in any way superior to 
those then current in Jerusalem ; in fact, the Samaritan 
shares with all other extant forms of the Pentateuch 
some clear paleeographical corruptions, such as ‘sw, 
Nu. 233, bep, Deut. 3313, кл peo, Deut. 332: (see $ 66). 

The main thing, therefore, to be learnt from the 
Samaritan recension is that about the year 333 B.C., 
less than a century after Ezra, less than a century after 
the Torah in its present form had become once for all 
the Law-book of the Jewish church, the text of the 


Pentateuch was read substantially as we read it now. 

The Samaritan Pentateuch and Targum were first printed by 
J. Morinus in the Paris Polyglott (1632) from a MS boc to 
Europe by Pietro de la Valle This was repeated in Walton’s 
Polyglott (1657), and the Hebrew text separately printed in 17со. 
Bagster's Polyglott contains a collation of this edition with the 
ordinary printed Hebrew. Cp SAMARITANS, $ 5a. 


I GREEK 


Earliest among the versions properly so-called, per- 
haps the earliest translation of any considerable body of 
literature into a totally different lan- 
guage, is the ancient Greek version 
commonly known as the Septuagint. 
According to the constant tradition of the Alexandrian 
Jews the Law was translated into Greek in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus (284-247 k.c.) at the instigation 
and under the patronage of Demetrius Phalareus the 
librarian of the Alexandrian Library. One of the two 
authors from whom we gather this is Aristobulus of 
Alexandria, a Jewish philosopher of the second century 
B.C. ; the other is a Jewish writer of the Ptolemaic period 
who composed under the name of Aristeas, a courtier of 
Philadelphus, a fictitious account of the origin of the 
version. Aristobulus (af. Clem. Alex. Strom. 1342 and 
Eus. Praep. Ev.96 1312) maintained that Pythagoras 
and Plato derived their philosophy from Moses, whilst 
the object of the pseudo-Aristeas ( HISTORICAL LITERA- 
TURE, 8 19, vi.) appears to have been to represent the 
Greek version of the Law as having been undertaken 
with the express approval of the high-priestly circles in 
Jerusalem. ‘These authors had no object in asserting 
that the version had been made about 280 B.C. under 
distinguished heathen patronage—-such a representation 
must have stood in their way ; we may therefore assume 
that it was a historical fact of which they were obliged 
to take account.2 The name Septuagint comes from 
the story given by pseudo- Aristeas, and variously 
embellished by later writers, that the translation was 
made by seventy men (or seventy-two, six from each 


tribe), who all agreed in their rendcrings. 

It will be noticed that these stories refer exclusively to the 
Pentateuch, to which alone the name Septuagint (LX X) properly 
belongs. But the whole Greek ОТ is now comprehended under 
this term, by a convenient if unhistorical usage, which goes back 
to the time of Origen. 


The other books of the OT had an even less official 
origin than the translation of the Law. They seem to 
have been turned into Greek by different hands at 
various times from the middle of the third century B.C. 

1 Eg., Nu. 284. 

? Eg., Gen. 48 Deut. 3235. 1 К 

3 Demetrius Phalereus was exiled by Philadelphus early in 


his reign; hence we cannot place the translation of the Law 
much later than 280. 


46. Septuagint: 
origin. 
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down to the Christian Era, or even later. There is 
evidence for believing that Philo the Jew (about 30 B. С. - 
T o A.D.) was acquainted with all the 
и OT except Esther, Ecclesiastes, Song 
of Solomon, and Daniel! (cp CANON, 8 50). Ata still 
earlier date (132 B.C.) the translator of Ecclesiasticus 
speaks of ' the Law and the Prophets and the rest of the 
Books’ as existing in Greek (cp CANON, $ 39), whilst the 
Book of Wisd. 212 (? 5o B.C.) contains a clear adaptation 
of the very peculiar rendering of Is. 81o in the LXX. 

The use of the OT by the writers of the various books 
of the NT suggests many difficult problems, the solutions 
of which have by no means all been reached. Some 
writers, notably Lk., clearly use LXX. Others, such as 
the writer of the first Gospel, often agree with the Hebrew 
in places where it differs from LXX. But it by no means 
follows that this latter class are using an independent 
Greek version. In the opinion of the present writer 
it is far more likely that the quotations in the NT 
that do not follow LXX are derived either directly 
from the Hebrew or mediately through the more or less 
fixed Aramaic renderings then current in the synagogue. 
In the case of the Apocalypse we must remember that 
it is in language an adaptation of a previously existing 
Jewish Apocalypse in Hebrew or Aramaic (APOCALYPSE, 
8 24 ff: ), an adaptation so close as to be in parts, at least, 
a translation. Such a work naturally shows in its Greek 
dress many coincidences with the OT which are quite 
independent of LXX; but these coincidences can 
scarcely be used with any confidence to postulate in- 
dependent Greek versions. After the catastrophe 
of the Jewish War in 70 A.D. the Semitic-speaking 
Christianity of Palestine disappeared, and by the next 
generation the church became entirely dependent on the 
Greek version of the OT. 

In the middle of the second century A.D. we find the 
Christian Justin and the Jew Trypho equally using the 
LXX and founding theirargumentsonits wording, though 
here and there (as in Is. 312 714) the Jew is no longer 
satisfied with the traditional rendering. But after the 
Hebrew canon became definitely closed under 'Akiba and 
his school, and a stricter exegesis began to come into 
fashion, the LXX failed to satisfy the synagogue, and 
three separate attempts were made to supersede it. 
These are the new translations of Aquila and of Sym- 
machus, and the elaborate revision of the LXX by Theo- 
dotion. As these works are of importance mainly for 
their intluence upon the text of the LX X, which continued 
to be the translation used by the church, it will be con- 
venient to describe them here. 

Aquila, a native of Pontus, is said to have been a 
proselyte to Judaism and a disciple of the celebrated 
Rabbi 'Akiba (d. 135 A.D.). His ver- 
sion, therefore, may be dated about 
the second quarter of the second 
century. It is marked by the greatest literalness, an 
attempt being made to express every word of the 
original, and even to render the derivatives of a Hebrew 
root by derivatives from the corresponding Greek root 
(Field, 22). This method of translation was not the 
result of ignorance, but of a system of exegesis which 
was willing to deduce important theological conclusions 
from the presence or absence of the smallest particles.? 
For the textual critic Aquila's method is extremely con- 
venient, It is always easy to retranslate his renderings 
into their Hebrew original, and (what is practically 
more important) his style is so pronounced that frag- 
ments of his work which have been incorporated with 
other documents can be easily recognised and eliminated. 


48. Version of 
Aquila. 


1 Ryle, Philo and Holy Scripture, 82. 

2 “The Hebrew prefix et, which marks the definite accusa- 
tive, agrees in form with the preposition ‘ with.’ Hence, when 
Deut. 1020 says, ‘ Thou shalt fear e¢4-Jehovah thy God,’ Akiba 
interprets, ‘Thou shalt fear the doctors of the law along with 
Jehovah.’ So Aquila, the disciple of Akiba, translates the mark 
of the accusative by avv" (WRS, OT/C, 1881, 399). In such 
Cases avy does not govern a case. 
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The version of Aquila was used by Greek-speaking 
Jews in the days of Justinian (.Voz. 146); but no MS 
was known to survive until soine fragments of two very 
handsome codices were found among the débris from 
the Geniza of the Cairo synagogue, which were trans- 
ferred in 1897 to the Cambridge University Library. 
The fragments of the books of Kings (1 K. 207-17 2 K. 
2312-27) were edited in 1897 by F. C. Burkitt, those of 
Psalms (parts of Pss. 90-103) in 1899 by C. Taylor.! 
Small as is the extent covered by these fragments, they 
are of great importance for the criticism of Origen's 
Hexapla and the Hexaplar readings in our Greck MSS 
of the LXX. 

A peculiarity of Aquila's version, as revealed by these frag- 
ments, is the use of the Old-Hebrew character for the Tetra- 
grammaton (Yahwé: see NAMES, $ 109 7.) А AZ] А, which is 
left thus untranslated. In Ps. 102 17 we find TEIW)N for mea 
notable transliteration, to be paralleled only by TIAÀH in P's 
text of Lam. 118 2 18 8 52-54 4 18, itself probably adapted from 
Aquila. 

Symmachus is said to have been a Samaritan by race 
and an Ebionite Christian by religion. His version 

49. Of Sym- m to have been published between 

machus, ‘he times of Irenzeus and of Origen, 
about 200 A.D. His method was 
utterly different from Aquila’s, as he aimed at giving a 
rendering of the OT in Greek sufficiently idiomatic not 
to offend a reader ignorant of Semitic constructions. 
The Hebrew text which underlies the translation of 
Symmachus is equally with that of Aquila alniost 
identical with the Massoretic. Both Symmachus and 
Aquila appear to have published second editions of 
their translations, differing slightly from the first. 

Theodotion is mentioned along with Aquila by 
Irenæus (Fer. 823) as a modern translator in contra- 

distinction to the ancient Seventy. 
ae se E ло, ES 
and а prosclyte to Judaism; other 
accounts make him, like Symmachus, an Ebionite. 
The date of his work is uncertain; but, according to 
Epiphanius, it falls within the reign of Commodus (180- 
192 A.D.) The only reason for doubting this and 
assigning Theodotion to a considerably earlier date is 
that coincidences with the version of Daniel, which goes 
by his name, have been detected in various early 
Christian writings, including some books of the NT. 
Bnt these coincidences admit of another explanation 
(sce above, $ 47) which has strong claims on our accopt- 
ance; it wonld, moreover, be against all analogy that 
Christian literary tradition should put a work of this 
kind a century too Za/e. 

"Theodotion's edition differs essentially fron: those of 
Aquila and Symmachus. It was not, like theirs, an 
independent translation, but a revision of the LXX by 
the existing Hebrew. He supplied translations of 
words and passages of the Hebrew for which there was 
no equivalent in the LXX, but retained the additions of 
the Greek which are unrepresented in the Massoretic 
text. The renderings of the LXX were largely retained 
by him, and the construction of the sentences but little 
changed. His own renderings followed the general 
style of the LXX, his chief peculiarity being a fondness 
for transliterating Hebrew words instead of translating. 
Theodotion seems to have based his work on a good 
text of the LXX, which is often unrepresented in our 
existing MSS, and this constitutes for us his chief valuc. 

The revision of the LXX thus made by Theodotion 
appears very soon to have influenced the text used by 
Christian scholars. Clear traces of Theodotion's render- 
ings are found in some of the quotations of Clement of 
Alexandria (ел, Ped. 1 то=15. 4822; Sirom. 222= 
Ezek. 184-9)? A little later the same remarkable 


dotion. 


1 The numeration in each case is that of the Hebrew text. 

2 See ‘Clemens Alexandrinus und die LXX,’ by Dr. Otto 
Stahlin (Beit. z, JaAresó. d. А. neuen Gymnasiums in Nirn- 
berg, 1901). 
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phenomenon meets us in Tertullian's quotations from | 


Ezekiel (Tertullian, De Res. Carnis, 8 29 = Ezek. 37 1-14; 
adv. Judeos, $ 11 = Ezek. 812-96). But the quotations 
of Cyprian and other Latin writers from Ezekiel are free 
front admixture with Theodotion. On the other hand, 
the Chureh detinitely adopted Theodotion's revision of 
Daniel in the place of the older and more paraphrastical 
translation of the LXX. The history of this important 
change is extremely obscure. lt may have been helped 
on by the popularity of the commentary on Daniel 
issued by Hippolytus (about 220 A.D.), and, in any 
case, it was accepted even in the Latin-speaking church 
at Carthage during the lifetime of Cyprian (250 A. . ). 
One consequence of this change is that all copies of the 
genuine LXX text of Daniel have disappeared except 
two, and these give the text only as revised by Origen 
(S 49). We have, therefore, a very imperfect idea ог 
the range of variation in the ecclesiastical texts or 
Daniel current in early times, and it is probable that 
the coincidences of language with 'Theodotion's Daniel 
which have been observed in early writers are due to 
the use, not of ‘Theodotion’s text itself, but of a text of 
the LXX, akin to that which Theodotion took as the 
basis of his revision. 

It has been maintained by Sir Н. Н. Howorth (PSBA 
23147-159 [1901]), and the theory has great probability, 
that the book called Ezra B in our Greek MSS of the 
Septuagint, which is practically a literal translation of 
the Massorctic text of Ezra-Nehemiah, isa part of the 
work of Vheodotion, the original Greek rendering of 
the book being that called Ezra A—/.e., ' 1 Esdras’ in the 
English Apocrypha (sce EZRA, THE GREEK, col. 1490). 

About the year 240 the celebrated Origen, then living 
as an exile from Alexandria at Caesarea in Palestine, 
prepared an edition of all these versions 
arranged in parallel columns, which 
is known as the Hexaple. The six 
columns contained (1) the Hebrew, (2) a transliteration 
of the Hebrew into Greck letters, (3) Aquila, (4) Sym- 
machus, (§)the LXX, (6) Theodotion. In the poetical 
and prophetical books there were also extracts from a 
fifth and a sixth Greek version, both of unknown age and 
authorship. The columns were arranged in very short 
cola, the extant fragments rarely containing more than 
the equivalent of one or two IIebrew words. А smaller 
edition, called the Tetrapla, was afterwards prepared by 
Origen himself, consisting of the four Greek versions 
alone, without the Hebrewcolumns. The Hexapla, how- 
ever, was not mercly a synoptical table ; it was rather an 
attempt to emend the LXX by the Hebrew, like the 
edition of 'Theodotion. In the words of Jerome (Praf. 
їл Paralipomenon), ‘Origen not only brought together 
the four translations—writing down their renderings one 
against the other, so that the eccentricities of any one of 
them can be convicted by the agreement of the threeothers 
between themselves ; but, what was more audacious, he 
interpolated the LXX from "Theodotion's translation, 
marking the fresh additions with asterisks, and at the 
same time obelising those parts [of the genuine LXX] 
which seemed to be superfluous '—7.e., as having no equi- 
valent in the Hebrew.! It should be remarked that 
though the additions are usually taken from ‘Theodotion 
there are many places where the missing wordsare adapted 
from Aquila or Symmachus. In principle the Hexaplar 
text of the LXX differs from "Theodotion s edition only 
in two particulars :—(1) the process of revision was 
chiefly confined to supplying what was missing, not to 
altering the Greek renderings ; (2) all additions to the 
text, of whatever kind, were indicated bv critical marks. 
But there was no clear indication of actual changes in 
the text itself, as distinct from additions or suggested 
subtractions.? 


1 See also Origen i Matt. 15 14 (3671). А 
2 There probably were a few various readings set in the 
margin, some of which are preserved in the Syro-Hexaplar text 


of 4 Kings under the sign Øf (.¢., fifth column). Some ofthese OJ 


51. Origen’s 
work. 
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The last quarter of the third century and the beginning 
of the fourth are marked by the appearance of three 
62. Three re. Еа of the LXX, from one or other 
сеа и of which practically all our Greck Mss 
are descended. ‘Alexandria with Egypt 
uses as its Septuagint the work of Hesychius; Con- 
stantinople, as far as Antioch, uses the copies of Lucian 
the martyr ; the provinces lying between these extremes 
use the MSS of Origen's work issued by Eusebius and 
Pamphilus' (Jerome, Praf. in Paralip. : * Alexandria et 
JEgyptus in Septuaginta suis Hesychium laudat auc- 
torem, Constantinopolis usque Antiochiam Luciani 
martyris exemplaria probat ; medias inter has prouinciae 
Palestinos codices legunt, quos ab Origene elaboratos 
Eusebius et Pamphilus uulgaucrunt, totusque orbis hac 
inter se trifaria uarietate compugnat'). Of these three 
editions, the Eusebian is the Hexaplar text of the LNX 
with its apparatus of asterisks (*) and obeli (2); the 
Hesychian edition is that found in the quotations of 
Cyril of Alexandria, and corresponds in character to 
Hort's ‘Alexandrian’ text of the NT; the Lucianic 
edition, like the ‘Antiochian’ text of the NT, is 
characterised by attempts to smooth down grammatical 
harshnesses and by conflate readings, where two pre- 
viously existing and mutually exclusive renderings have 
been fused into one! It is this circumstance which 
gives the Lucianic LXX considerable value for us, as 
internal evidence conclusively shows that one at least of 
the clements out of which this composite text was con- 
structed was not only ancient, but also quite indepen- 
dent of the texts used for the Hexapla. 

Such in brief is the history of the LXX ; a few words 

must now be said about the existing MSS, and the 
53. Extant relation шау bear towards the various 
MSS. ancient texts. First of course come the 
four great MSS of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, viz. the Vaticanus (B), the Sinaiticus (N), the 
Alexandrian (A), and the fragments of Cod. Ephraemi 
(C) Besides these there are a multitude of copies from 
the sixth century onwards ; but. very few of these ever 
contained the whole OT, which is usually divided up 
into divisions such as the Octateuch, the Prophets, etc. 
The Psalter is usually separate. 

The original MS of Origen's Hexapla was doubtless 
never copied again in full on account of its unwieldy 
bulk ; bnt fragments of the Psalms in all five editions, 
accompanied by a Catena Patrum, were discovered 
in the Ambrosian Library at Milan in 1896 by G. 
Mercati. The MS (О 39 suf.) is a palimpsest, the 
original writing containing in tenth-century minuscules 
all the columns of the Hexapla, except the Hebrew in 
Hebrew letters. A fragment of Ps. 22, containing all 
six columns, was found in 1898 among the Cairo Geniza 
MSS at Cambridge, and has been published by C. 
‘Taylor together with his fragments of Aquila (see 
above, $ 48). 

More important for practical purposes than these frag- 
ments are the MSS connected with the Eusebian edition 
of the LXX. These are of varied character. Some, 
like the great codex N, give a text more or less corrected 
to the Hexaplar standard, but without the diacritical 
marks. Others, such as Codex Sarravianus (С) of the 
Octateuch, have the critical signs, whilst others have the 


readings are the last survival of a very pure LXX text; see below, 
§ 66. 
As to the amount of change admitted by Origen into the 
Hexaplar text, it is probable that he emended the Hebrew 
proper names (cp Orig. in Joann. 1159 in Brooke's edition with 
the Hexapla to Ex. 616); but he seems often to have hesitated 
to introduce emendations which seriously affected the sense. 
Thus in Jer. 15 то he retained ovre офеАуса, ovre oóéAnaév де 
ovdeis for *3 r3 wo tres мо, instead of substituting adetAnca 
and офеАусє woe from Theodotion, although he believed the 
LXX to contain a scribal error (Orig. 3225). The scribal error, 
however, seems to occur in Philo (De Confus. Ling., 8 12). 

1 The original copy of Lucian’s recension, written by his own 
hand, is said by Theodoret to have been found in the time of 
Constantine at Nicomedia walled up in the turret of a house 
belonging to Jews. 
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critical signs together with marginal notes containing 
renderings from Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, etc. 
Foremost among these fuller authorities is the Syro- 
Hexaplar version made by Paul of Tella in 616-617 
A.D. (see § 61), one of the most valuable extant works for 
the text of the LXX. 

From some of the notes in the Syro-Hexaplaric version 
and from remarks of Theodoret it has been possible for 
Field and Lagarde independently to identify the MSS 
which contain a Lucianic text. The Hesychian text is 
best represented by the first hand of Codex Marchalianus 
(О), a sixth- century MS of the prophets. Æ second 
hand has added to this MS a number of Hexaplar 
readings from the other editions. 

The chief printed editions of © are :—(1) the A/dine, Venice, 
1518; (2) the Complucensian Polyglott, Alcala, printed 1514- 

д 17, published 1522, representing а Lucianic 

54. Printed text; (3) the SZvZ/ze, Rome, 1587, based on Cod. 

editions. B; (4) the Alexandrian, Oxford, 1707-20, i£., 

Grabe's edition, based on Cod. A ; (5) Holmes 

and Parsons, Oxford, 1798-1827, a reprint of the Sixtine text 

(Cod. B.), but with an apparatus containing the various readings 
of many MSS and Fathers.! 

Quite distinct from these, as aiming to reproduce not MSS 
but particular recensions of © are :—Field’s Z7exaf/a, a collection 
of the extant fragments, Oxford, 1875 ; and Lagarde's restoration 
of the Lucianic text [Gez.-Es/Eer only], Göttingen, 1883. |. 

Lagarde in his «fzmer&ungen sur griechischen Uber- 
setzung der Proverbien, 3 (see Driver, TBS, p. xlvii) 
55. Recovery of has laid down the {Шош rules for 

үе; recovering the original text of the LXX 
original LXX. , qug 

rom our authorities : — 

т. The MSS of the Greek translation of the OT are 
all either immediately or mediately the result of an 
eclectic process : it follows that he who aims at recover- 
ing the original text must follow an eclectic method 
likewise. His only standard will be his knowledge of 
the style of the individual translators: his chief aid will 
be the faculty possessed by him of referring the readings 
which come before him to their Semitic original, or else 
of recognising them as corruptions originating in the 
Greek. 

2. lf a verse or part of a verse appears in both a free 
and a slavishly literal translation, the former is to be 
counted the genuine rendering. 

3. If two readings coexist, of which one expresses 
the Massoretic text, while the other can only be ex- 
plained from a text deviating from it, the latter is to be 
regarded as the original. 

These admirable rules, however, practically give up 
the attempt to trace out the history of the text of the 
LXX. It may therefore be worth while to indicate the 
lines on which such an attempt may be undertaken. 

In the first place it is necessary to get some criterion 
for estimating the worth of the Hexaplar text with its 
apparatus of asterisks, etc., as preserved in existing 
MSS. For this we may use the fragments of the Old 
Latin which are certainly derived from a Greek text 
older than the Hexapla (see $ 56 /.). Along with the 
Old Latin we may take the quotations from the early 
Greek fathers, so far as their text can be trusted. 


When we compare our Hexaplar text with these 
primary sources of information the general result 
may be summarised thus:—(1) The critical signs 


attached to the text, especially the all-important 
asterisks (*) which mark interpolations introduced into 
the LXX from Aquila, Symmachus, or Theodotion, are 
fairly well preserved. Single authorities have dropped 
or misplaced them here and there ; but it is rarely the case 
that the majority of our witnesses conspire in error. 
(2) The Hexaplar text itself, when purged of the inter- 
polations under * is a good text of the LXX, on the whole 
the best continuous text which survives. (3) It is very 
far, however, from being really pure. The proper 


1 The useful editions of Tischendorf (7th ed. 1287) give the 
Sixtine text with the variants of BRAC. The Cambridge Editio 


Minor, 1887-1894, gives the text of B and the variants of NAC 
with some other uncial MSS; a larger edition is in progress 
which it is hoped will supersede Holmes and Parsons. 
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names have been largely corrected to the Massoretic 
Hebrew, while in other matters inferior readings have 
been either introduced or have been wrongly followed. 

Having thus gained some idea of the worth of the 
Hexaplar text we may go on to apply these results to 
the criticism of our chief surviving MSS. Their value 
and independence will be found to differ greatly in the 
various books. That they all contain ' T'heodotion's ' 
Daniel, not the Daniel of the genuine LXX, is perhaps 
not due to the Hexapla alone, as the change probably 
occurred earlier. — But it was Origen who introduced 
nearly 400 lines (2.е., half-verses) into the LXX text of 
Job from Theodotion, yet these interpolations are found 
in all our MSS; so far therefore as Job is concerned it 
is certain that none of our MSS go behind the Hexapla. 
The faet that in various parts of the OT, notably the 
four books of Kings (KINGS, $3; cp SAMUEL, § 4) and 
Ezekiel, (5? leaves out many passages known to be in- 
terpolations, has given plausibility to the belief that it 
presents us with a pre-Hexaplaric text; but other pheno- 
mena of (3? are inconsistent with this view, and it is better 
to regard (5? as in the main a Hexaplar text without 
the passages under asterisk (Lagarde, Proverdien, 3, 
n. 1). In Judges, Isaiah, and Lamentations, the text 
of @В is neither Hexaplaric nor that of the unrevised 
LXX.! [On the text of Judges, cp JUDGES, § 18.] 

The text of 6^ shows greater independence than that 
of GB and though it is sprinkled more or less throughout 
the OT with Hexaplarie additions it often retains the 
reading of the LXX when most other MSS have gone 
wrong.? 

The Lucianic text contains a singular mixture of good 
and bad readings ; but so far as ean be judged from the 
surviving evidence its good readings are also those of 
the Old Latin. Its value to us therefore is to supply 
evidence akin to the Old Latin, where that invaluable 
witness fails us. The character of the Lucianie text is 
indicated by Jerome (Æp. ad Sunniam et Fretelam, ap. 
Field, p. Ixxxvi) when he says: ‘editionem, quan 
Origenes, ete. кош» id est communem appellant atque 
wulgatam, et a plerisque nune Aovkarós dicitur.’ 
Lucian's revision, rather than the Hexaplar texts, is the 
representative of the old ко] ёкдосиѕ that survives 
approximately pure in the better texts of the Old Latin. 
'The difference between the comparative value to us of 
the ‘Antiochian’ texts of the OT and the NT simply 
comes from the paucity of what we might call ‘early 
Western texts’ of the OT in Greek. If a MS analogous 
to Codex Bezze survived, the value of the Lucianie text 
would have been largely discounted. 


II. LATIN 


The Old Latin is the only version of the OT made 
from the Greek which is certainly older than the Hexapla. 
The Syriac version of the OT was 
Pu dae translated direct from the Hebrew, not 
* from the Greek, and the other Oriental 
versions belong to a later period. Hence the Old Latin 
occupies a unique position, and must be regarded as 
the chief authority for the restoration of the cow? ékóoocts, 
or pre-Hexaplaric LXX. Unfortunately it survives only 
in fragments, and some of the better-preserved forms 
are the result of revision from Greek texts later than the 
original translation. 

As in the NT, the quotations of Cyprian (d. 258) form 
the standard by which we may classify our texts. 
Cyprian quotes fron: nearly all the books of OT and 
NT and with almost unfailing accuracy, so that we may 
gather from his works a fair idea of the characteristics 
of the OT in Latin as it was read at Carthage about 
the middle of the third century. Closely akin to the 


1 Cp, for example, 15.4918 in @B and the Hexapla. In 
Lamentations the names of the Hebrew letters of the alphahet 
are transliterated in ФВ differently from other MSS, ть being 
used for x and xo for w (see above, 8 48). 

2 E.g., Judg. 58, end. 
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Cyprianic text is that used in De Pascha Computus, | them represents the earlier stages cf the version, as the 


except in Daniel. А slightly later type is presented by 
the various Donatist texts, such as that found in the 
extensive quotations of ‘lyconius, and in the Ges/a of 
the ‘ Collatio Carthaginiensis’ held in 411 A.D. ; among 
these also must be reckoned the Lucca Genealogie 
(Lagarde, Septuaginta Studien, 25-28), a historical work 
of purely latin origin containing a very large number 
of biblieal proper names, all of which are given in pre- 
Hexaplaric spelling. 

Among ‘European’ texts special mention must be made of 
Lucifer of Cagliari (d. 371), whose quotations, especially from 
the historical books, are very full and accurate. The pseudo- 
Augustinian Specutum (Corp. Scrip. Eccl. Lat. xii.), a collec- 
tion of biblical extracts somewhat similar to the 7es¢imonia of 
Cyprian has a text, possibly Spanish in origin, which contains 
some elements belonging to the earlier form of the version. 

Revised texts, which cannot be used as evidence for 
the true Old latin save in exceptional cases, аге met 
with in Ambrose, Augustine, and Jerome. Jerome's 
quotations especially are often taken direct from the 


Greek and usually agree with Скапа GB. Augustine (to 
mention only the clearest cases) used Jerome's transla- 
tion of Job from the //exas/a, and in Judg. 5 he agrees 
with the Hexaplar Codex Coislinianus against the true 
Old Latin as preserved by Verecundus.! Tertullian's 
curious use of a text of the LXX mixed with Theodotion's 
in the Book of Ezckiel has been already noticed (see 
above, col. ого). 

The most complete MS of any part of the Old Latin 
OT is the Lyons ffeptatcuch of the seventh century, 
57. MSS containing most of the Pentateuch, Joshua, 

ч * and Judges to 203: (ed. by U. Robert, 1881 
and 1900). А better text is to be found in the Zezsizg 
Palimpsest now at Munich, of the fifth or sixth century 
(Bru Astücke einer vorhieronymianischen Übersetzung 
des Pentateuch . . ., by L. Ziegler, 1883) ; although 
this MS shows some marks of literary revision it con- 
tains a Cyprianic element, which in conjunction with the 
general independence of its text places it in the first 
rank of LXX authorities? Its independence is especi- 
ally noticeable in the latter chapters of Exodus. 

Other Old Latin MSS, all of them palimpsests or 
mere fragments, are:—the Г enna Palimpsest of Genesis 
(? Oct.) and the historical books, fifth-sixth century, 
a text which agrees remarkably with that of Lucifer, 
and only requires to be well edited to take its place 
among the very best MSS; the two IVursdurg 
Palimpsests, one of the Pentateuch, the other of the 
Prophets, fifth-sixth century, both edited by E. Ranke, 
1871; the ll 'ezzgarteg MS of the prophets, fifth century, 
also edited by E. Ranke, 1868-1888. Besides these 
there are smaller fragments at Quedlinburg, Vienna, 
and S. Gallen. ОҒ a slightly different character are 
the two documents edited by Vercellone in his Varie 
Lectiones l'ulg. Lat, Bibl. editionis, viz., extracts out 
of Genesis and Exodus from the Codex Ottobonianus, 
an eighth-century MS of the Latin Vulgate, and the 
various readings written in the margin of a Visigothic 
MS of the Latin Vulgate at Leon in Spain. ‘These 
various readings agree very closely with the Lucianic 
text, much closer in fact than any other form of the Old 
Latin, so the conjecture may be hazarded that they 
were translated direct from some Greek MS. 

A number of Latin Psalters are extant; but none of 


1 Printedin Рига Spicileginm: Solesmense and in Vercellone's 
Varie Lectiones. 

2 See Ex. 17 14 for the revision. In Ex. 32 1 the MS has eicere 
for to ‘bring out’ of Egypt (é£&yew) with Cyprian, Test. lı. 
For an instance of its positive value in correcting the Greek see 
Ex. 40 3, where in place of окєт&те тў» котор [Tov uaprvptov] 
TO катапєтасиоаті, which is the reading of all other LXX 
authorities, Greek and Latin, and corresponds verbally with the 
Massoretic text, we find in the Freising MS e£ super eam pro- 
pitiatorium; that is, it reads дл instead of paas, with the 
Samaritan and the Jer. Тага. Thus by Lagarde's canons the 
Freising MS alone has preserved the true text of the LXX in 
this passage. 
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quotations of Cyprian differ widely from then: all.1 

The OT * Apocrypha ' —i.e., those books of the Greek 
OT which are not in the Hebrew canon—were left more 
or less untouched by Jerome; in these 
books, therefore, the Old Latin survives 
in the Vulgate. In fact, the Vulgate text of Wisdom 
and Ecclesiasticus does not differ appreciably from the 
Cyprianic standard. It is therefore important to notice 
the divergence in the arrangement of Ecclesiasticus 
30-36 in the Greck and the Latin. ‘In these chapters 
the Greek order fails to yield a natural sequence, whereas 
the Latin arrangement, which is also that of the Syriac 
and Armenian versions, makes excellent sense. Two 
sections [of the Greek], chap. 3025-33133 (ws ка\арс- 
pevos . . . Фоа ‘Taxw8) and chap. 33 13>— 36 164 
Aapmpa кардіа . ёсҳатоѕ yypimvnoa), have ex- 
changed places. . . . There can be little doubt that in 
the excmplar from which, so far as is certainly known, 
all our Greek MSS of this book [Ecclus.] are ultimately 
derived, the pairs of leaves on which these sections were 
severally written had been transposed, whereas the Latin 
translator, working from a MS in which the transposition 
had not taken place, has preserved the true order' 
(Swete, pref. to vol. ii. of the Cambridge Septuagint, p. 
vif.)? A fact of this kind deserves to be particularly 
nientioned, as it brings out the exceptional value of the 
Old Latin for the text of the LXX, and the essential 
homogeneousness of our Greek authorities notwith- 
standing their numerous variations. 

A conspectus of the biblical quotations of the Latin Fathers, 
together with such Old Latin MSS as were then available, is to 


be found in the great work of Sabatier (Bibliorum Sacrorum 
Latine Versiones Antique, 1743 and 1751). 


Jerome's edition of the NT was a simple revision of 
an existing text; but his version of the OT was wholly 
new. It is, in fact, a translation of the 
59. Vulgate. Hebrew into Latin independent of the 
LXX, though Jerome frequently adopts renderings froin 
the other Greek editions, particularly that of Sym- 
machus. The great work had been begun at the in- 
vitation of Pope Damasus; but that powerful patron 
died when only the Gospels had been issued (384 A.D. ), 
and Jerome left Rome for Bethlehem. The various 
parts of the OT were published separately and furnished 
with prefaces, in which the merits of the Hebrew over 
the Greek and the methods of translation adopted are 
vigorously defended. 

Thus the Latin church was confronted with a new 
version of the Bible which had no external authority to 
recommend it save the well-deserved reputation of 
Jerome as the most learned scholar of his day. It is 
not surprising that it met at first with opposition. 
Its ultimate success is probably due in great measure 
to Augustine. At first Augustine thought the new 
version of the OT too revolutionary, and almost to 
the end of his life clung to a belief in the inspiration 
of the Seventy. He wrote of Jerome's translation, 
however, with increasing respect and occasionally 
quotes from it (e.g., De Civitate Dei, 1843), and in 
his last work—the genuine Speculum, a collection of 
biblical extracts, left unfinished at his death in 430— 
he follows the new version wholly, except where he 
quotes from memory. In the sixth century Cassiodorus 
seems to have treated the two versions on an equal 


58. Apocrypha. 


1 Cp also the remarks of Augustine (De Doct. Christiana, 
219) on Ps, 13 3. 

2 The English version, both in AV апа RV, follows the 
Latin here, x 

3 The Syriac of Ecclesiasticus is not a witness for the LXX, 
as it was made for the most part direct from the Hebrew; the 
Armenian here probably follows the Syriac as so often elsewhere. 
The newly-recovered Hebrew text supports the Latin order, as 
might be anticipated. E - 

With regard to the Latin text of Ecclesiasticus it has recently 
been shown by Thielmann that chaps. xlv.-l. are the work ofa later 
hand ; apparently the praise of the Jewish Fathers was inten- 
tionally left out by the Christian translator as superfluous to his 
object (cp J. Н. A. Hart’s edition of the Greek cod. 248). 
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footing ; but Isidore of Seville in the seventh century 
uses Jerome's exclusively. From that time it really 
deserves the name * Vulgate' now universally applied to 
it, though as a matter of fact it was not so called before 
the time of Roger Bacon. In Jerome's own works 
Vulgata means the Old Latin. 

The difference between the Vulgate and the Old 
Latin in the OT is so great that mixed recensions were 
less readily formed than in the NT, though single 
passages have suffered corruption from time to time in 
the MSS. As was remarked above, the Latin church 
in adopting the new version added to it from the Old 
Latin those books which formed no part of the Hebrew 
canon and were therefore left untouched by Jerome. 

The best MS of the Vulgate is considered to be the 
Codex Amiatinus (a seventh-century MS of the whole 
OT and NT, see $ 21), the variations of which from the 
authorised Clementine text have been not very accurately 
published by Heyse and Tischendorf (in 1873); a 
valuable collection of readings is brought together in 
the unfinished Varie Lectiones of Vercellone. 

The Vulgate is less useful to the textual critic than 
the Old Latin, just as the later forms of the LXX which 
contain interpolations and corrections from Theodotion 
are not so useful as the earlier forms. That, however, is 
because we have access to the Massoretic Hebrew in the 
original and possess admirable renderings of it into the 
vernacular. The early forms of the LXX are valuable 
because by their aid we can correct some errors which 
have befallen the existing Hebrew text. It should not be 
forgotten, however, that the LXX is often a bad trans- 
lation to work from, many passages being quite devoid 
of sense as they stand, a defect that was sometimes in- 
tensified by the further translation of Greek into Latin. 
'The Vulgate, on the other hand, is the work of a com- 
petent scholar, and gives the meaning of the Hebrew 
with comparative accuracy and clearness. It was the 
great good fortune of the Latin church that so excellent 
a translator should have been raised up for the work, 
and it is her great glory that neither the sentimental 
associations of the old version nor the increasing 
ignorance of the Dark Ages were able to interfere with 
her final асссрќапсе of S. Jerome's labours. 


Ill. SYRIAC AND OTHER VERSIONS 


In the OT the Syriac Vulgate, commonly called 
Péshitta, is a translation made direet from the Hebrew. 
60. Peshitta. 'Time а place of translation are Quis 
. unknown. It is conjectured that it was 
made at Edessa, the centre of Syriac literary culture, 
and it seems to have been the work of Jews rather 
than Christians.! "There is no surviving trace of any 
previous recension of the text ; the earliest Syriac Father, 
Aphraates, who is our chief quarry for pre-Vulgate 
citations from the Syriac NT, quotes the OT in literal 
aecordance with the Peshitta. 

The character of the Peshitta varies in the different 
books, which has been held as an indieation that the 
version was the work of several hands. The Pentateuch 
and Job (which in the Syriac follows the Pentateuch) 
are rendered literally; some of the other books, 
notably Chronicles, are very freely paraphrased. But 
the Hebrew underlying the Syriac is in almost all 
cases simply the Massoretic text.2 Неге and there, 


1 Cp especially т Ch. 52, where the words *for Judah pre- 
vailed above his brethren, and of him case the prince’ (4>33)are 
rendered in the Peshitta ‘From Judah sha// come forth King 
= Cp also J. Perles, Meletemata Peschitthoniana 

1859). 

2 Some of the best MSS supply a striking illustration of the 
close connection of the Peshitta with the Hebrew by the fact that 
they contain a note marking the exact place where the half of a 
book comes in the Massoreiic text. Cornill (Ezechiel, Prol. 144) 
brings this forward asa proof that the A #rostanus has been re- 
vised from the Hebrew ; but the phenomenon is to be found in 
other MSS of other books, and as far as we know the tendeucy of 
the Syrians was to correct from the LXX, not from the Hebrew. 

There are a few instances where the Syriac seems to represent 
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especially in the Prophets, there are unmistakable traces 
of the influence of the LXX. Мо satisfactory explana- 
tion of this influence has yet been reached ; it is possible 
that it dates from the establishment of tlie church in 
Edessa about the end of the second century. 

In addition to the Hebrew canon the Syrians had 
translations of the OT Apocrypha, in most cases derived 
from the Greek ; but the Syriac Ecclesiasticus is partly 
a rendering of the Hebrew. The dates of all these 
translations are quite unknown; but ‘it seems tolerably 
certain that alterations were made from time to time 
with a view to harmonising the Syriac text with that of 
the LXX’ (Wright's Syriac Literature, 4), a process 
which may have begun as early as the episcopate of 
Palut (about 200 A.D. ). 

The Peshitta isextant in many MSS of considerable antiquity. 
The oldest known dated MS of any portion of OT or NT in any 
language is the Cod. Add. 14,425 in the British Museum con- 
taining Gen., Ex., Nu., Dt., transcribed at Amid in the year 
464 A.D. A good text of the whole OT is presented by the 
Cod. Ampbrosianus of the sixth century, which contains, in 
addition to the ordinary ‘Apocrypha,’ the Apocalypse of 
Baruch and 4 Esdras. This М5 has been reproduced in photo- 
lithography by Ceriani. 

The most accessible edition of the OT Peshitta (withont the 
Apocrypha)is that prepared by Lee for the * Dritish and Foreign 
Bible Society’ in 1823; but it only reproduces with little varia- 
tion the text of the London and the Paris Polyglott. In fact 
al the printed editions go back to the ed. princeps in the 
Paris Polyglott, which is a mere transcript of a very late MS 
(now at Paris), as conjecturally emended by the editor Gabriel 
Sionita.! For practical purposes, therefore, Ceriani's repro- 
duction of the A;zórosianus 15 the most satisfactory text that 
has yet appeared. 


The earliest attempt at a Syriac version from the LXX 
seems to have been that called by the name of Philoxenus, 
made in 508 A.D. (see § 30). Of this version 


рте fragments of Isaiah survive in а MS in the 


versions British Museum (edited by Ceriani in 1/07 z- 
from the menta Sacra et Profana,v.11-49). Н seems 
Greek. 


to have been a free revision of the Peshitta 
by a Lucianic MS, producing a eurious mixed text. 

Of far more critical value is the Syriac version corre- 
sponding to the Harclean revision of the NT, which is 
commonly known as the Syvo-//exaplar. This was 
made at Alexandria in 616-617 A.D. by Paul, Bishop 
of Tella (Assemani, BO 2 333 334). It contains a trans- 
lation of Origen's text of the LXX with the asterisks 
and obeli, together with many marginal renderings from 
the other Greek editions; the style, moreover, of the 
Syriac translation is so literal that the exact Greck re- 
presented can be recovered with considerable accuracy. 
The work of Раш of Tella formed Field's chief authority 
in his reconstruction of the Hexapla. 


The Syro-Hexaplar version is extant for most books of the 
OT. The poetical and prophetical books are extant in a cod. 
in the Ambrosian Library at Milan which has been published in 
photo-lithography by Ceriani (Moz. Sacr. e£ Prof. 5). Тһе 
remains of the Pentateuch and Historical Books are collected in 
Lagarde's Bibliothece Syriace ete., published in 1892. 

At the beginning of the eighth century Jacob of Edessa made 
a final effort to revise the Peshitta by the various Greek versions ; 
but his work does not seem to have ever gained any currency. 
He made use of no materials which we do not possess from 
other sources 


The whole OT appears to have been translated into 
the Palestinian dialect (see § 31); but only sinall frag- 
ments now survive. It is a translation 
from the Greek, certainly post-Hexa- 
plaric, and it probably presented a text 
closely akin to the ‘Eusebian’ edition ($ 52) and the 
Codex Vaticanus. The fragments of the OT, so far as 
they have already been published, are collected in Land's 
elnecdota, vol. iv., in Anecdota Ovxoniensia (Semitic 


62. Palestinian 
version. 


a really different Hebrew, not agreeing with the LXX. In Judg. 
148 Pesh. reads paana for mp ann, so as to make the sentence 
run ‘when Samson had not yet entered the marriage chamber.’ 
Such readings occur so rarely, however, that we must suppose 
this instance to have been the result of a brilliant guess (cp 
chap. 15 1). 

1 See An Apparatus Criticus to Chronicles in the Peshitta 
Version hy W. E. Barnes, 1897. 
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Series), and in a lectionary edited by Mrs. 
(studia Sinaitica, 6, 1897). 

The general history of the Bible in Coptic has been 

discussed in the section upon Egyptian versions of the 

Conti NT. The Bohairic version in the OT has 
63. Goptle ire same characteristics as in the New, and 
уега1опа. реге is every reason to assign it to the 
same date, viz., the sixth century. It is not even yet 
edited in full; but the Prophets have been edited by 
Tattam, the Pentateuch and Psalms by Lagarde, and 
lately Proverbs by Bouriant. 

The Sahidic version from its greater antiquity is of 
more importance. Of this the Borgian MSS, together 
with other fragments previously collected, were admir- 
ably edited by Ciasca (Rome, 1885-9). The Psalms 
have been edited by Budge from a seventh-century MS 
in the British Museum (1898), and now lately again by 
Rahlfs. There is also a large addition to OT Sahidic 
texts to be found in Maspero, Mission archéol. frang., 
tom. 6. The general character of the text resembles that 
of the first hand of Cod. Marchalianus (Q); that is, 
it is akin to what we are accustomed to call the Hesychian 
recension of the LXX ($ 52). Сіаѕса himself (255) points 
out that the Minor Prophets show clear signs of 
revision ‘iuxta archetypum hebræum.’ The text of 
Daniel is that of Theodotion, as in the Greek MSS. 
The type of Greek text followed by the Sahidic in the 
Psalms is represented by U, the fragments of a papyrus 
book in the British Museum (see F. E. Brightman in the 
Journ. of Theol. Studies, 2275). U is now considered 
to be of the sixth or the seventh century, and is said 
to have come from a monastery near Thebes. Doubtless, 
therefore, it gives us the text of the Psalter as sung in 
the earliest days of Christian monasticism, and where 
it is defective it may be reconstructed from the Sahidic 
as edited by Budge, Rahlfs, and Ciasca. 

The chief interest of the Sahidic version centres in 
the Book of Job. As has been explained above (8 55), the 
original Greek translation of Job omitted between three 
and four hundred lines, or half verses, which were 
supplied in the //ехаў{а under asterisk. The Sahidic 
leaves these lines out, and it is generally supposed that 
it therein represents the pre-Origenian ко? ékóoats, 
like the Old Latin. But apart from the difficulty 
of assigning to the Sahidic version of Job the high 
antiquity which would be required for a translation 
uninfluenced by the 77exap/a—we should have to think 
of the second century, instead of the end of the third or 
the beginning of the fourth—there are other reasons 
which are inconsistent with this view, It is far more in 
accordance with all the facts to regard the Sahidic Job 
as a translation of Origen's revised text of the LXX, wizh 
the passages under asterisk omitted. The Sahidic text, 
when it is examined closely, cannot claim to preserve 
even so large a measure of independence as the Greck 
Cod. А; we may fairly describe б^ as a text of the кол] 
interpolated from the ÆHerapla, but the Sahidic is 
Origenian from post to finish. 

The importance of this question for the history of the Greek 
Bible makes it necessary to indicate the chief signs of the 
dependence of the Sahidic on the 77e.cafa. 

т. Ciasca uses five Sahidic codices for Joh. One of these, 
the Bodleian MS edited hy Erman, contains the Hexaplaric 
additions as an integral part of the text. The 400 half-verses, 
therefore, were not altogether unknown in Upper Egypt. 

2. A few of the lines which are distinctly assigned to Aquila 
or Theodotion in onr Hexaplar authorities are found in the 
Sahidic. Thus Job 30 ооё and 226 (from Theod.) are in their 
ordinary place; 9 152 (from Aq.) is inserted after v. 14. 

з. After Job 1120 4 A adds rap’ айт yao sobia koi 6 vagas. 
Syr.-Hex. obe/ises these words—i.e., they are a gennine part of 
G, though not in the Hebrew. They are omitted hy BNC and 
also bv the Sahidic, which thus represents here a critically 
revised text. [See also 3 17 é£ékavaav ; 7 11 om. аро Ёо.] 

4. The original Greek for 3331» ко in Job9 34 appears to have 
heen о?ё' où ux àvreímm (cp Hex. ad /oc.). Symmachus and 
Theodotion had ov py $raxovoy avro. In the He.rapla, followed 
by the Greek MSS, a conflation of the two was made, producing 
ov pj úm. аўтф tva uh avreímy. This conflation is reproduced 
in the Sahidic. 

5. The clearest case of the dependence of the Sahidic on 
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Origen is in Job282r a which runs thus in the ZZexag/a, the 
lines from Theodotion being italicised : 

It [viz., Wisdom] is concealed from every man, 

and from the Jews of the heaven it is hud, 

Destruction and Death said: 

But (82) we have heard the fame thereof. 

Omit the italics, and the first person plural in the fourth line 
is meaningless; it is impossible to suppose that ir could have 
been the original form of the Greek. Yet that is exactly what 
the Sahidic gives. The trne LXX is probably preserved by 
Clement of Alexandria (.S£zo». vi. 6 763) who quotes v. 21 thus: 
Хуе, ó Gdns TH àmoAeia clos uév аўтоў ойк єібоџєу фоуђи 5c 
avroU 9«ovcauev (cp Jn.537). This not being an accurate 
rendering of the Hebrew, it was emended in the //exafa by the 
help of Theodotion; but simply to omit the lines here taken 
from Theodotion, as has been done by the Sahidic, cannot be 
managed withont rnining the sense, and (we may add) revealing 
to all time the Origenian source of the text. 

The £¢hiofic version dates from the fourth or the fifth 
century ; but the existing codices are late and seem to 

64. Other have been much revised, some from medieval 

М Greekor Arabic texts, some from the Hebrew, 
Gen.-Kings has been edited by Dillmann, 
Psalms by Ludolf (1701), Song by Nisselius (1656), 
Lamentations by Bachmann (1893). The best critical 
discussion on this version is to be found in Cornill's 
Ezechiel, 36-48. 

The Armenian version appears to contain in the OT, 
as in the NT, both Greek and Syriac clements. The 
best edition is still that of Zohrab, published in 1805. 
Some Armenian codices have the Hexaplar critical 
marks (‘ Scrivener,’ ed. 4, 2153). 

The Gothic of the sixth, and the S/avonic of the ninth 
century, both of which are intimately connected in origin 
with Constantinople, are remarkable for their affinity with 
the Lucianic text (Lagarde's Lucian, 14, 15). Of the 
Gothic OT, however, only fragments of Ezra 13, chap. 2 
and Neh. 5-7 survive, besides a few verses of Gen. 5. 

The Arabic versions of the OT are of various char- 
acter and value. ‘The version printed in the Polyglotts 
is derived from a MS now at Paris (Colb. goo= 
de Sacy, 1) written in Egypt in the sixteenth century. 
The Pentateuch is the translation of Sa'adia from the 
Hebrew ; but the Prophets were translated from an old 
uncial MS of G akin to A (Cornill's Azechiel, 49-:7). 

The Targums, or Aramaic paraphrases of the OT 
prepared for use in the Synagogue, contain elements 
of various dates. They differ from the 
versions hitherto considered in having 
a directly edificatory aim ; they are, in fact, paraphrases 
rather than translations, although the style of some of 
them is often very literal. ‘They take their rise from 
the custom, described in Lk.4:6 %, of giving a short 
explanation of the sacred ITebrew text in the Aramaic 
vernacular of Palestine. At first the Targum was a 
free oral exposition; then it gradually acquired fixed 
forms, and at last it was reduced to writing. 

The written Targum is found in MSS sometimes 
alone, sometimes verse by verse with the Hebrew text. 
There are two Targums to the Pentateuch (besides the 
Samaritan Targum ; see SAMARITANS, $ 5 a), the official 
Babylonian Targum, known by the name of the reputed 
author Onkelos (mbps, ospnx),t and the Jerusalem 
Targum, also known as [Pseudo-] Jonathan. ‘ Jeru- 
salem’ (Verzskalzii) means Palestinian; in fact, this 
'Targum gives to a great extent the old popular exegesis, 
though its extant form dates from after Mohammed. 
There once existed a ‘Jerusalem’ Targum to the 
Prophets ; but the Babylonian recension alone has come 
down to us ; it is commonly cited by its reputed author 
Jonathan ben Uzziel. The Hagiographa are also pre- 
served in a Babylonian recension; but they are of varied 
character, being to some extent private literary works, 
since the Hagiographa were not regularly read through 
in the Synagogues like the Law and the Prophets. 
Job is a comparatively literal rendering; Proverbs 
appears to have been made up from the Peshitta ; 
Esther is extant in two forms, both wildly paraphrastical. 

The Targums are to be found in the great rabbinical 


versions. 


65. Targums. 


1 Onkelos is probably a corruption of pony Aguila. 
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editions of the OT, z.g., the Bomberg edition of 1517, 
ed. by Felix Pratensis. Onkelos has been edited by 
Berliner in 1884, the Prophets and Hagiographa by 
Lagarde in 1872, 1873. 

The Hebrew text from which the Targums were 
made is practically identical with that of the Massoretes.! 
Their value for us is not so much the text they attest, 
as the prejudices they display. They show us the 
atmosphere of thought in which the tradition of the 
meaning of the OT was preserved, an atmosphere abso- 
lutely unliterary and unartistic, and anxious at any 
cost to remove the anthropomorphism of earlier Hebrew 
religion (see the amazing list of locutions in Cornill's 
tsechiel, 123). Some of the toning down of old 
metaphors or reminiscences of ancient heathendom is 
very ancient ; even (3 does пої call God by His personal 
name but translates mm by [6] кро (NAMES, col. 3321), 
and refuses altogether to call him a Rock [Heb. sy, 
e.g., Ps.951]. Тһе Targums simply exhibit this 
tendency іп an exaggerated form. The popular exegesis 
has now and then influenced the Massoretic text. But 
the Massoretes were too good scholars simply to point 
the true text wrong ; it almost always happens in such 
cases that there is some corruption in the transmitted 
consonants, which formed the starting- point for the 
wrong interpretation. The mode of procedure by 
which the critic recognises the corruption is somewhat 
as follows. A grammatical anomaly in МТ surprises 
him; he refers to the Targum and finds it carefully 
reproduced, perhaps in the midst of quite a free 
paraphrase, Evidently the anomalous punctuation is 
intentional, and as the prophets wrote better Hebrew 
than the Targumists, it is only too likely that the 
traditional interpretation of the whole passage is wrong. 
Now and then it is possible to restore the original, to 
the great gain of literature. 

No better instance can be given than 15. 63 1-6. Here we 
find a series of verbs pointed as jussives instead of with wāw 
consecutive ; this arouses suspicion. The same verbs are taken 
as futures in the Targum, and the reference to future punish- 
ments upon the heathen is more pointed than in the Hebrew. 
Now 63 r-6 is the only passage in Deutero-Isaiah that contains 
the name of any of the petty nations of Palestine; in fact the 
sudden and iuartistic mention of *Edom' has given much 
trouble to commentators. In the popular Jewish exegesis, how- 


ever, ‘Edom’ regularly stands for Rome and the Roman Empire 
(ср, e.g., Targum to Lam. 4214). It is out of place here,? and 


we should read with Lagarde (Proph. Chadd. р. 1) СЗХР for 
FIND and 7322 for ЛУД, so that the sentence runs: Who is 


this that cometh all reddened, with garments stained more 
than the gatherer of the vintage?’ The corruption of v. т, 
which took its rise in popular exegesis, was the excuse for the 
wrong pointing of the verbs in vz. 3-6 by the Massoretes. 


An article like the present ought in strictness to 
consider what may be called the pre-canonieal history 
... Of the text. It is almost demonstrable 
66. Correction А 
of MT that some of the most serious corrup- 
j tions originated in the documents before 
they became part ofthe OT. Such are all the variations 
which can be traced to confusions arising from the Old 
Hebrew alphabet. £.g., боо ‘for the dew’ in Dt. 3313 
corresponds to the more appropriate byn ‘ aéove’ in Gen. 
4925, as in both cases the word js contrasted with 
‘beneath,’ But in the older character yis ©) and y is &), 


so the corruption was easily effected. Again, the 
influence of 1оѕеа 2 17 (‘I will take away the names of 
the Baalim out of her mouth’) should be mentioned. 
This verse was interpreted to mean that the very names 
of heathen gods were unlawful to be used ; accordingly 
the vowels of désheth (* shame ') are substituted for the 
real vowels in such words as 7vphe‘h and Mech (also 
' Moloch'). In Amos526 Kaiwån (.e., 'Saturn') has 
been vocalised with the vowels of #2225 (7.e., * abomin- 


1 This is especially the case with the Babylonian Targum. 
The Jer. Targum sometimes differs—e.g., in Exod. 403 it reads 
msz for pins, with the Samaritan and the Old Latin. 

2 (5 of this passage cannot be correctly preserved. for the 
constant rendering of ‘Edom’ in the Prophets is 7j 'Ióoviaia, 
not (as here) Ewu, 
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ation’), producing the form ез (CAwz, AV). By a 
more violent change Saul's son '/s4-éa'a/ (' Baal's- 
man’), preserved almost intact as £sAaa/ in 1 Ch. 833, 
becomes /sh-besheth (' Man-of-Shame') in the more 
frequently read book of Kings. In later Jewish writings 
this tendency is carried into original literature; there is 
no reason to doubt that the name Abed-nego, evidently 
meant for léed-nebo (* Worshipper-of-Nebo'), is the 
invention of the author of Daniel, not a scribe's 
blunder. It is in Daniel (1211) that we find pry nee 
(the ‘Abomination which maketh desolate’), an inten- 
tional perversion of ppw bya, the title of Zeus Bee- 
cav. ! 

We are now concerned, however, with the corruptions 
which have befallen the text in the course of transmission, 
and here, as Wellhausen remarks, the chief agents have 
been chance and caprice, not deliberate falsification 
(cp Well.-Bleek, $ 295 7). Space will only allow of 
a few examples ; but those given below will sufficiently 
exhibit the commonest kinds of corruption, while at the 
same time they bring forward the instances where modern 
scholarship has been most successful in restoring the 
true reading, whether by means of the ancient versions 
or by simple conjecture. 

Conjecture is not always a теге arbitrary procedure, 
it may be based on the surest of all exegetical and 
critieal rules, viz., the explanation of passages which 
are obscure by those which are plain and free from 
suspicion. Thus we can be quite certain by comparing 
Zeph. 214 with Is.34:: that for 245, ‘desolation,’ we 
must read x73, ‘raven,’ and that the mysterious qe" 
not only contains the nanie of some bird, but must bea 
corruption of mwy, yanshiph or yanshoph, ‘the eagle- 
owl’ (see OWL, 4). The translation then runs: ‘ Both 
the pelican and the porcupine shall lodge in the 
chapiters thereof; hark to the eagle-owl in the window, 
the raven on the threshold !’ 


Although the Massoretes point well where the text 
is sound, the smallest error definitely represented in the 
consonantal text is sufficient to throw them out. Thus 
the long final z4z of уқул cay |з (‘verily the poor of 
the flock’) in Zech. 11711, was doubtless the cause 
which prevented the first two words from being run 
together and vocalised јул "3y32, Aéna'dne has-son—i.e., 
'the sheep-dealers.' "There are of course a few cases 
where the restoration of the true text depends on a 
point of archieological knowledge which might easily 
fade from the narrowly grammatical Hebrew tradition, 
Thus in Jer. 1615 we should divide яго) pvo into grip 
An 2j and translate with © ‘Why has Apis fled?' (cp 
APIS) Again, it was not till some progress had been 
made in Assyrian that Halévy was able to recognise in 
qn (Ezek. 27 11) the name Cilicia, the Z///az£u of the 
cuneiform monuments. 

@—in its original form—often preserves excellent 
readings which have quite disappeared from our other 
authorities. Thus ‘іп 2 K.15:o Grütz's clever con- 
jecture (Gesch. der Juden, d.199) cyoma for the un- 
Hebraic py-5zp is confirmed by Lucian’ (év IegAaag, 
quoted in Driver, TBS, p. lii note). Another example 
is furnished by Dr. Hayman's too little known emenda- 
tion of Dt. 332x (Proc. Cambridge Philol. Soc. 1895, 
р. 8). the essence of which is the substitution of psoxm 
for the impossible xm гюз. The phrase is then exactly 


parallel with v. 5.2 Here also © appears to support 
the true reading ; but ёт. éke? éucpicby "yr ápxóvrov 
cvryyuévov dua dpxwyois Хад» is too paraphrastical 
to suggest the actual change required. The cause of 
the corruption here in the Massoretic text may have 

1 Nestle, ZATIF, see ABOMINATION OF 
DESOLATION. | 

2 Translate: ‘And [Gad] saw the first fruits were for him, 
for there was the allotment of the Lawgiver, and so the chiefs of 
a people were assembled together.’ The reference appears to 
be to the settlement of Gad on the E. of Jordan (cp Nu. 82). 
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been a transposition, the word haviag been written din 
D 


at the end of a line in the archetype. 

Some corruptions are older than any of the versions, 
perhaps older than the final redaction of the Pentateuch. 
Thus all extant authorities give эку чоч as the end of 
Nu. 233, generally translated: ‘And he [Balaam] went 
toa level place.' Apart from the grammatical harshness, 
however, this and every other sense which these letters 
can be made to bear are alike poor, and Kuenen has 
suggested that at some period before the development of 
medial з the letters 435 had been written once instead of 
twice over; then by reading the final + as y (or sup- 
posing y to have been lost before the following 3p») we 
get versos (Że, ragab qon), ‘he went to his incanta- 
tions.’ This agrees with Nu. 241, where we read that 
Balaam ‘went not, as at other times, to seek for 
enchantments.’ 

wee brilliant is Lagarde's emendation of Ps.326. For 
revs py NsD про he writes AB Sp Isp пур—/ле., "3D has 
been written "8S2 (for зї?) by some scribe. Translate ‘in the 


time of distress; the sound of the flood of mighty waters shall 
not come nigh him.’ Finally, we may quote Wellhausen’s 
restoration of the original of 2 K. 19264 (=Is.3727/). Гог 
4nse (27) :n2p s^ he writes [nie 527p "59 (27): so that 
т. 27 begins ‘Before me is thy rising up and thy sitting down, 
and thy going out and coming in 1 know.’ It is worth while 
pointing out, as a final testimony to the excellence of © in 15 
original form, that this palmary emendation is not without sup- 
port from ©. In Is. 37 27 the azp ко of MT is omitted. In 
2K 1926 most documents have amévarre ёстукбтоѕ for пор 325, 
but the text called OJ in the Syro-Hexaplar MSS (see col. 
5019) had amévavr. avagrageds aov—ic., FDP *355, the con- 
sonantal text suggested by Wellhausen. 

In concluding an article of any length on the textual 
criticism of the Bible it is always wholesome to remind 
oneself of the comparative soundness of the text. ' hat 
there are blots, especially in the OT, some of them 
probably irremovable, must be admitted ; but they are 
not enough seriously to obscure the main features of 
the narratives related or the ideas expressed. So far 
as the Pentateuch is concerned we may be especially at 
our ease. It would have been impossible to separate 
the documents with the minuteness which modern 
scholarship has found possible if the text had been 
much confused by scribal errors. And with regard to 
the Prophets, though their works are less accurately 
preserved than the Pentateuch, we can be sure that 
textual corruption. never improves the style or the 
thought. The fact that so much of the Prophetical 
Books is—judged by апу standard —of the first rank as 
literature, is the strongest proof that they have not 
been utterly disfigured in transmission. 

Some of the most important bibliographical references have 
already been indicated above. The best general account of 

DN the text апа versions of the OT in any 
67. Bibliography. language is Wellhausen's monograph in 
the fourth edition of Bleek's Lvalettung 
tn das Alte Testament, Berlin, 1878, $$ 275-298; later edd. 
are arranged on a different plan, Somewhat similar in plan, 
but more confined to the special books treated of, are the intro- 
ductions in Driver's Votes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of 
Samuel, pp. xxx-lxxxiv, and in Cornill’s Ezechiel, 1-160, 
Klostermann, quoted by Driver, p. lii, says ‘Let him who 
would himself investigate and advance learning, by the side of 
the other Ancient Versions, accustom himself above all things 
to the use of Field's //eraf/a, and Lagarde’s edition of the 
Recension of Lucian.’ To these specially valuable authorities the 
present writer would add any well edited fragment of the Old 
Latin. 

[See also Kittel, Veber die Notwendigkeit und Möglichkeit 
einer neuen Ausgabe der hebr. Bibel: Studien u, Erwádgungen 
(1901) ; Cheyne, Critica Biblica, pt. x (Isaiah and Jeremiah).] 

FC. B. 


THADDZEUS. In Mk.3:13 ӨлААмос appears 
tenth in the list of apostles. AeBBatos is here a western 
variant (Da bíffliq) In Mt. 103 @ad8atos is 

1. Name. the right reading (ХВ), but AegBatos is found 
in western texts (D т22 Aug.), and the con- 

flate AeBB. ò ёткАтбєіс Өаёд. in the late ‘Syrian’ text. 
Gaó8atog has been derived from the Heb. чә = Ѕуг. 2200 = 
manina, and AeBBatos from 35=cor. But Dalman (Worte 
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Jesu, 40) connects @adsatos with @evdas and AefBBatoc with the 
Nabatwan ‘ду. WH (Votes, 11) suppose AeBBatos to he due 
to an attempt to bring Levi (Mk.214) within the number of 
the Twelve. But we should have expected Aeveis.  Aegfatos = 
Aeveds is unparalleled. It seems clear that AeBBatos is a 
‘Western’ gloss of a copyist who connected @aééatos with 
thédi=mamma, and wished to substitute a not dissimilar 
name which should he more appropriate to an apostle, and 
less undignified. If АеВВагос can be thus explained as an early 
emendation the difficult @adéatos remains, Dalman's @aé- 
$aios=@evdas is improbable. It is more likely that @addatos, 
by corruption in Greek or Ara:naic, represenis an original 
acm or i)a. For the Ө cp 6ovdoura [B] 2 тутт, Neh. 7 43 
(see Hopavian), билд [B*vid.N]= Sane, Ezra 1034 (see UFL); 
Gove [B]= кли (Ahava), Ezra 8 21 ; GeAxa6 [A] проп (Ilelkath), 
Josh. 2131; @acecpe. [Б], 0acovp [А] = ivn, 25.29 (see 
ASHURITES); Bacofarv{AD], -#(L]=]23x(Ezbon),Gen.46 16. For 
the doubled 8 and the ending -aios cp "т: = 'Iaó$atos, De Vogüé, 
Syr. Cent. 63. 
In Lk. 6:6 Acts 113 "Tovéas "Такс Воу= Judas, son of 
James,! takes the place of Thaddaeus. See JUDAS, 7. 
а : It may, therefore, be reasonably 
шешшш conjectured that Judas was the name 
of the apostle, that 'Thadd:zeus is a corruption of Judas, 
and that Lebbzeus is a gloss upon Thaddæus. Of 
James, the father of Judas, nothing is known. Syr. 
Cur. has here Judas Thomas, and Syr. Sin. Thomas 
(see THOMAS). ‘The evidence of the Gospels being so 
confused we not unnaturally find great uncertainty in 
the post-biblical tradition. In Origen (Fref. ad Rom.) 
Thaddaeus = Lebbzeus = Judas Jacobi. In the Chron. 
Pasch. 'Thaddieus = Lebbaeus = Barsabas, whilst Judas 
Jacobi=Simon the Canaanite. In the Abgar legend 
preserved by Eusebius (4/4113) Thaddzeus is distin- 
guished from Judas Jacobiz Thomas. In Ше Acta 
Thome Judas Thomas is the Lord's brother. Accord- 
ing to the Syrian Ischodab (gth cent.) quoted by Zahn 
(#їл1. 2263) the Diatessaron identified James son of 
Alphzeus with Lebbzeus (note that D in Mk. 214 has 
"TdxwBov for Aevelv). 

The earliest form of legend connected with Thaddaus is that 
which represents him as preaching at Edessa. А very cx- 
haustive bibliography of the literature and sources of this 
tradition may be found in von Dobschiitz, Christusbilder, 158*- 
249*. In the account given by Eusebius (4/41 r3) from Syriac 
sources, Thaddzeus the Apostle, one of the Seventy, was sent 
by the Apostle Judas Thomas to Abgar, king of Edessa, in 
accordance with a promise made by Christ before his death. In 
the later Syriac legend (Doctrina Addai, 4th cent. ? ed. Phillips) 
Addai is substituted for Thaddeus. In the Gk. llpáfes 
Ga88atov (Lips. Acta Apost. Apocr. 1273-278) Lebbæus is 
identified with "Thaddaus, one of the Twelve. For this and 
the later legends which represent Thaddaus as preaching in 
Armenia, in Syria and Mesopotamia, and in Persia, see Lips. 
Dict. Christ. Biog., s.c. 'Thaddaeus.' Wi Сод. 


THAHASH, or (RV) TAHASH (UNA, тоҳос, 
[ADL}), a name in the Nahorite genealogy (Gen. 
22241). 

He is identified by Winckler (Mittheil. d. l'orderas. Ges., 
1896, p. 207) with Tihis, mentioned in the so-called Travels of 
an Egyptian (Pap. Anast. 1. 223; see RP 2111) and elsewhere, 
as in the region of Kadesh on the Orontes (to the N.). Cp 
WMM, 45. u. Eur. 258. But see also TEBAH. TARE. 


THAMAH (ПЛ, oema [BA] Ezra 253 AV, RV 
TEMAH (g.v. ). 


THAMAR (Өлмар [Ti. WH]), Mt. 13. 


THAMNATHA (0&4mNa0à [ANV]), x Macc. 950. 
See TIMNAH (3). 


THANK OFFERING (min), 2 Ch. 2931 ete. See 
SACRIFICE, § 29 4. 
THARA (Oapa[Ti. WH]), Lk. 334 AV, RV TERAH. 


THARRA (@appa [BN**AL], Esth. 121. 
'TERESH. 


THARSHISH (ЧУЛ), 1K.1022 AV, RV TAR- 
SHISH (q.v. ). 


THASSI (@accle]i [NV]), x Mace. 23. 
(т), and MACCABEES, $$ 1, 5. 


See TAMAR. 


See 


See SIMON 


1 So Syr. Sin. Mt. 103 Lk.616; Pesh. Lk. 6 16 Acts 1 13. 
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THEATRE. Although theatres and amphitheatres 
were erected by the Herods in Je and other 
towns of Syria (Jos. „[77. xv. 81, 96, Xvi бт, xix. 75, 
82; B/i.218, ii. 7 2) in which magnificent spectacles 
were exhibited, principally in honour of the Roman 
emperors, there is no reference to them in the Gospels 


or Acts. Even in narrating the death of Herod Agrippa 
(Acts122:/.), whose fatal seizure, according to the 


Jewish historian, took place in the theatre at Caesarea 
(Ant. xix. 32), the word does not occur. The word 
theatre is absent alike from the canonical and from the 
apocryphal books of the OT, and in NT is found only 
in Acts1929-31 where the theatre of Ephesus 15 spoken 
of. It was probably the usual place of meeting for 
the assembly; and the ruins can still be seen (see 
EPHESUS, $ 3). 

1 Cor. contains two probable references to theatrical 
representations, neither of which is very apparent in EV. 
The word translated ‘spectacle’ (т Cor. 49) is 6éarpov, 
and the whole passage seems to refer to *the band of 
gladiators brought out at last for death, the vast range 
of an amphitheatre under the open sky well representing 
the magnificent vision of all created beings, from men 
up to angels, gazing on the dreadful death-struggle ; 
and then the contrast of the selfish Corinthians sitting 
by unmoved at the awful spectacle’ (Stanley, Corin- 
thians, 73). Cp Heb.1033 ‘being made a gazing- 
stock ' (@earpifduevor). In т Cor. 7 31, ' the fashion of this 
world passeth away’ (mapdyer тд суда той Kécpuov), 
many have seen an allusion to the drama, drawn either 
from the shifting of the scenes, or the passing across 
the stage of the gorgeous processions then so common. 

Ancient history records the name of at least one Jewish 
dramatist — Ezekiel, who lived in Alexandria in the second 
century B.C. and wrote a ‘tragedy’ or dramatic poem, entitled 
The Exodus СЕбауоуђ), of which considerable fragments are 
preserved in Clem. Alex. (S7rom. 123), Eusehius (Prep. Ev. 


9287) and Eustathius (ed /Zexagm. 25) On the question 
of a Semitic drama cp CANTICLES, $ 7, POETICAL LITERATURE, 


$ 4 (5). 
THEBES. See NO-AMON. 


THEBEZ (V37), where Abimelech was killed whilst 
besieging the citadel (Judg. 9$о:ӨнВнс [BL], 6a1Baic 
[A]: 2 S. 1121 and z. 22in 6, Ga c[e] [BA, -meccel 
[L]) was situated, according to Eusebius and Jerome 
(OS, 26244, 15715), 13 К. m. from Neapolis on the 
road to Scythopolis. Starting from this, Robinson 
plausibly identifies Thebez with the mod. 7wéds, a large 
village on the W. slope of a fruitfiil valley, ro m. due 
NE. from Nablus. 
Survey. 

But is this correct?  Tübàás suggests rather Jim. Apart from 


this, the form of the name is peculiar. We expect some famous 
fortress to be referred to. From the point of view of SHECHEM, 
2, one may naturally think of Zephath (= Zarephath) ; nas might 
x be written nay, out of which by transposition would come 


pan This seems to give greater vividness to the narrative. 
S SNC. 
THECOE (Өєкоє [ANV]), 1 Масс. 9 зз AV, RV 


'TEKOAH. 
THELASAR ( 
ASSAR (g.v.). 
THELERSAS (6eAepcac [B]) 
'TEL-HARSH A. 
THEMAN (@aiman [BAQT], Bar. 3227 AV, RV 
TEMAN. 
THEOCANUS (@Qwkanoy [A], Өок. [B]). 
9:4 АУ = Ezra l0 15, TIKVAH (g.v.). 


THEODOTUS (0coAoroc [.AV]) one of Nicanor's 
ambassadors to Judas the Maccabee in 161 B.C. (2 
Macc. 14 19). 

THEOPHANY. ‘The invisibility of God formed no 
part of early Hebrew belief. Although it was commonly 
thought that to see God (or indeed to 
hear his voice Dt. 433 523 f [2o /f.]) 
was dangerous and even fatal (Ex. 3320 Judg. 1322 cp 
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I Esd. 536. See 


I Esd. 


1. Inmediate. 


So Buhl, Pal 204 and the PEF | 


THEOPHANY 


Gen. 16131 Ex. 36 192: Judg. 622 f. 1 K. 1912 f. 15.65), 
many narratives, including those just cited, record cases 
in which men saw God, or at least perceived hrough 
the senses that he was present, and усі lived. The 
most striking of these is in Ex. 21ro (JE) where it is 
quite simply related that Moses and Aaron, Nadab and 
Abihu, and seventy elders of Israel, having gone up Mt. 
Sinai, saw the God of Israel. 'The narrator is well 
aware of the exceptional character of the occasion, for 
in the next verse he expressly records that God ‘laid 
not his hands' upon them ; but he gives no hint that 
what was seen was anything less than the fullness of 
the glory and person of the deity or that it was seen 
in any other way than by ordinary vision. Cp Nu. 
126-8 (E). 

In most cases, however, it is implied that the deity, 
although he makes his presence known by a physical 
appearance, does not manifest himself in his fullness 
to the ordinary human eye We may conveniently 
classify the OT theophanies into those in which the 
appearance is of the human form and those in which it 
is some other physical phenomenon. 

т. Theophanies in human јоғт. -— (а} Ех. 2410 
records, as we have seen, a complete exception to the 
law that the sight of God was fatal. 
'The nearest parallel to this oceurs in Ex. 
8817 fF. (J), which relates that Moses saw 
the back of Yahwe as he passed away, but that even he 
could not with safety see the face of Yahwe. In other 
narratives, however, it is just the face of God which is 
seen — Ex. 8311 (E), Сеп. 3230 [31] (probably E); in 
Nu.126-8 it is said that Moses, unlike others (cp Dt. 
4 12 15), in his customary and immediate intercourse with 
Yahwé sees his form or témün&h (something less distinct 
than his appearanee—cp Job416). But these are only 
typical cases in connection with the present subject, in 
which looseness and inconsistency of expression corre- 
spond to looseness and variety of thought. We are 
dealing with popular ideas and expressions, not with 
theological and systematic thought. What 15 common 
to the present type of theophany is that the sight of God 
is partial. 

(4) In another type the peculiarity consists in the fact 
that God is seen in human form indeed, but only by 
means of dream or vision (cp Nu. 243 f. ). 
So we should probably interpret the ex- 
perience of Isaiah (1s. 6) and certainly those of Ezekiel 
(Ezek. 1 ete.) and Daniel (Dan.729) Cp Gen.?8 
13-16 (J). 

(c) But the commonest type of a theophany in human 
form? was by means of ihe ' angel of Yahwe’ or ‘ of 

: God ' (arabs о, mm qs). Cp ANGEL, 

4. вео 52; с. $ 6. The narratives 
pole clearly identify a ‘Angel of Yahwe’ 
with Yahwé, though often in the same narrative a 
certain differentiation is also implied. Thus in Gen. 16 
the angel of Yahwe who appears to Hagar is called 
‘Yahwe who spake unto her’ (т. тз), and Hagar 
expresses surprise that she still lives after seeing God 
(ep further z. то with ег, 122). On the other hand 
in v. 12 the angel speaks of Vahwé in the third person. 

For further illustrations from other narratives of this identifica- 
tion, see Gen. 2211 4 Ex.3 (angel of Yahwé, v. 2= Yahwé, 
tU. 44 5 7), Nu. 22 32-35 (cp especially z. 35 with 24 13), Judg. 
21-5 611-24 (angel of Yahwe, cv. ті J. 20 fA =Yahwè, то. 
14 16 23), 1323; for indications of differentiations see Gen. 21740 
—Pyet cp т, 27 48 Nu. 2231 Judg. 138 /. 2S. 94 15-17.3. See also 
DESTROYER. 


2. In human 
form. 


3. In vision. 


1 Read ‘ Have I even seen God and am I (sull) alixe?' So 
Ball in SZOT in accordance with a large consensus of critical 
opinion. See BEER-LAHAT-ROI, $ 1. 

2 In Ex. 32 the ‘angel of Yahwe’ exceptionally manifests 
himself in ‘a flame of fire,’ presumably not in human form. 

3 The Yahwistic narrative in Gen.18/. presents special 
peculiarities. Yahwé appears to Abraham (181)as three men 
(v.2) who speak or are addressed sometimes in the singular 
(vv. 310) sometimes in the plural (vv. 447.) — Subsequently 
(16-33) one of the three, who is identified with Yahwé, remains 
held with Ahrahan, the other two, who are described in 19 1 
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In brief, the ‘angel of Yahwé' is an occasional 
manifestation of Yahwe in human form, possessing no 
distinct and permanent personality but speaking and 
spoken of, at times as Yahwé himself (cp the way in 
which the word of Yahwe passes over insensibly into the 
prophetic coniment), at times as distinct from him. 
'The danger whieh attached to the sight of God attached 
also to the sight of the angel. The two early literary 
strata of the Hexateuch differ in their detailed aecounts 
of the angel. In J he eats, drinks, and converses with 
men, and in every respect comports himself as a human 
being—the narratives of Judg. 6 18 are also in many 
respects similar; in E there is a tendency to keep even 
the angel from close contact with men—thus he appears 
in and speaks from heaven (e.g., Gen. 22 11). 

At a later date, theophanies in (human) form were 
denied (Dt. 415) or, as regularly in P, the theophany is 
referred to in the barest possible terms without any 
indication of its character—e.g., ‘And God [or ‘ Yahwe '] 
appeared . . . and spoke (said)' (Gen. 17 1 359; cp 
Ex. 63); and thus (after the Exile) the ‘angel of Yahwe' 
was no longer regarded as a theophany but became one 
of the numerous distinet angelie personalities which 
thenceforward formed prominent objects of belief (see 
ANGEL, $ 3 f.). 

2. Theophanies in which the manifestation is not in 
human form. (a) Fire, in one form or another, fre- 
5. Fire quently indieated the divine presence. ‘The 

i “most notable illustrations of this are the 
‘Burning Bush’ (Ех. 8) and the ‘ Pillar of Fire’ (Ex. 
1821). In Ex. 14194 (J) the ‘pillar of eloud’= ‘the 
angel of God,’ v. 192 (E). For further details see the 
articles Busu and PiLLAR or FIRE. But there area 
number of other passages where fire or a fiery 
appearanee clearly has the same significance—e..s., 
Gen. 1517 Ex. 1918 2417 Dt. 412 15. 

We ought also to compare the part played by fire in the 
destruction of Nadab and Abihu (Lev. 10), of Korah and his 
company (Nu. 1635), of the people at Tab'erah (Nu. 11 1-3), in 
Elijah's conflict with the priests of Baal (1 K.18, cp 2k. 
lio /7:), in the theophany at Horeb (in 1 K. 1911, where 
fire 15 not itself the theophany but an accompaniment of 11), in 
the assumption of Elijah (2 K. 211), and generally in the later 
literary theophanies (see below, § 9), and in similes (¢.g., Is. 
1017; ‘Yahwe is a devouring fire,’ Dt. 424 93). Cp also the 
Arabic stories of fiery appearances of the jinn; Goldziher, 424. 
zur Arab, Philologie, 205 ff... 

Even in the NT we find, in addition to citations from 
or references to the OT (e.g, Aets730 Heb. 1218 29), 
two or three instances of theophanic fire; the fire 
clearly indicates, or is the aecompaniment of, the divine 
presence in Acts23 2 Thess. 18 (of the second coming 
of Christ) 2 Pet. 310-12 Rev. 101 (of an angel) ; perhaps 
also Mt. 811— Lk. 316 should be compared. Generally, 
however, in NT (as already in Enoch ; e.g., 1013 217-10 
98 3) fire is the instrument of the divine punishment and 
does not necessarily or explicitly affirm the divine 
presence. ‘The transition from the older to the later 
conception was facilitated by such passages as Am. 56 
15.3314 (ep 6624) Mal.32, and is actually seen in 
certain NT passages—2 Thess. 18 2 Pet. 310-12 1 Cor. 
Б сс 

(^) The ‘glory of Yahwe ' (^* $22). which from Isaiah 
(63) onwards (e.g., Nu.142:/. Dt. 52: 24] Ezek. 3921 
6. Glory of P 192[:]96 al expresses the maniestauGn 

Yahwe. 9 the divine character in nature and history, 

is used by Ezekiel to express also the fiery 
appearanee which, in his visions, indicates the presence of 
Yahwe—1 28 104 432 еіс. In P the phrase is invariably 
used of a fiery theophany—in the first instance of the 
theophany on Sinai (Ex. 2415 17) and, subsequently, of 
that in the tabernacle—Ex. 9943 4034 /. 167 10 (in v. то 
restore лас, tabernaele, for the redactorial 4234375), 
Lev. 96 23 Nu. 14101619; cp further, 1 K. 810 ., which 
is dependent on P (Corn. Ez2/, 108). In its last usage 


as ‘the two angels,’ proceed to Sodom; but these in turn are 
addressed and speak in the singular (vv. 19-21), and speak and 
act as Yahwé himself (vv. 21). 
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the phrase corresponds closely to the Shechinah of post- 
biblical Hebrew, The fact that the ‘ glory of Yahwe,' 
where it indicates a fiery appearance, is so frequently 
associated with eloud and the similar combination of 
fire and cloud in the stories of the Pillar of Fire and 
Cloud (g.v.) may be, in part at least, explained as 
modified survivals of an old view, which also maintained 
itself in greater purity in poetical passages (e.g., Pss. 
1829), that Yahwé manifested himself in the thunder- 
storm. 

(c) Closely related to the term just discussed, and in 
some cases almost synonymous with it, are the ‘Name 
of Yahwé' and the ‘ Face of Yahwe’; 
‘Pace’ of the ш ш. їп осп ов 

Yabwb the ‘glory of Yahwé' in 15. 5919 Ps. 
d 102:5. ‘The most strictly theophanic 
passage in which either occurs is Is. 3027, and even that 
is clearly figurative. Cp NAME, 8 6. Generally speak- 
ing, both terms are used of God as made known to men, 
but rather by some decisive event, or otherwise indirectly, 
than by a physical phenomenon. In Phoenician, on the 
other hand, ‘the face’ or ‘name of Baal’ is a goddess— 
bya ] nim bya ee mnvy (cp Baethg. Beitr. 56 f. 267 Йй, 
also NAME, $ 6; and see Fr. Gicsebreeht’s monograph, 
Die Alttestamentliche Schätzung des Gottesnamens и. 
thre religionsgeschichtliche Grundlage [1901 |). 

'Two remarks are suggested by the preceding survey. 
(1) The belief that fire, especially the lightning of the 
storm, was the physical indication of 
Yahwé's presence may lie at the base of 
the belief in the danger of beholding 
Yahweé's face ; at the same time, it must be remembered 
that analogous beliefs occur in other religions. (2) А 
large proportion of the stories are connected with the 
Exodus and the subsequent Wanderings. The idea of 
the ‘Angel’ or ‘ Messenger of Yahwe' may well have 
sprung out of an attempt to reconcile the bclief that 
Yahwe abode in Sinai, and yet that he accompanied 
Israel to Canaan (cp Ex. 2320-23} <A similar confliet 
would still have called for reconciliation when Yahwe 
was regarded as seated in heaven. 

In addition to the narratives of theophanies where the 
theophany is regarded as sober historical] fact, we have numerous 

purely literary theophanies— Z.e., descriptions 

9. Later. clearly intended by the writers to be metaphorical 

and imaginative. Some of these are conceived in 
the boldest anthropomorphic manner (cp, e.z., the descriptions 
of Yahwé as a warrior—lIs. 63 1-6 50154 7%); in others, figures 
drawn from the storm or other natural phenomena play a large 
part (cp, e.g., Ps. 18 Hab. 3). 

In the NT we have angelophanies (see ANGEL, § 7), but 
(except as indicated above, 8 2a, ad fin.) no occasional theo- 
phanies such as the OT records. Instead, we have the life of 
Jesus which, most clearly by the author of the fourth gospel, 
but also by other N'T writers, is regarded as a prolonged mani- 
festation of God in the flesh (cp especially Jn. 1 1-3 14, and e.g., 
Rom, 11-7 Col. 115/7: 29 Heb.11.3) In the same way the 
belief in the Parousia is tantamount lo the expectation of a 
coming theophany. 

Literature.— Ch. J. Trip, Die TAeophanien in den Ge- 
schichtsbüchern des A T (Leyden, 1858); this is primarily a history 
and discussion of the view that the ‘ Angel of Yahwé'= ‘the son 
of God.’ Kosters, ‘De Mal'ach Jahwe’ in 77. 7, 1875, рр. 
369-415. See, further, under ANGEL. G. B. G. 


THEOPHILUS (0ecodi^oc [Ti. WH]), the ‘most 
excellent’ person to whom the Third Gospel and the 
Book of Acts are dedicated (Lk.13 Actsl:) See 
GOSPELS, $ 37. 


THERAS (Qepa [BA]), 1 Esd. 861 (cp v. 41) = Ezra 
833, AHAVA. 


THERMELETH (6epmeAce[BA]), т Esd. 536= Ezra 
259, TEL-MELAH. 


THESSALONIANS (EPISTLES TO) 


Its authorship (8 8). 
2 Thess. (8 4 /.). 


7. ‘Name’ or 


8. General 
estimate. 


Place and time (§ 1). 
Character of epistles (§ 6). t 
Thessalonian Christiane (82. Its authorship ($8 9-15). 
1 Thess. (8 27). Bibliography (§ 16). 


The two Epistles to the Thessalonians were written, 
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not in Athens (cp 1 Thess. 31) as stated in the subscrip- 

tion to the epistles in the Textus Receptus, 

1. Place A NE : i oe 

a ti but in Corinth during Paul's first visit 

and time. there recorded in Acts 18 : fF. This 
appears from the following considerations :— 

i. The names of Silvanus and Timothy are joined with the 
name of Paul in the salutations of both epistles, and they were 
with Paul in Corinth during his first visit there, according to 
Асїз 13 5, which is confirmed by 2 Cor. 119. А considerable 
period had elapsed since Paul left Thessalonica, for the fame of 
the Thessalonian Christians had already spread throughont 
Macedonia and Achaia (т Thess. 17 /), and Paul must have 
lahoured at least for some months in Achaia, as may be gathered 
from the spread of Christianity in that province implied in the 
same passage. Timothy had been sent back to Thessalonica 
from Athens, and had had time to return and make his report 
to the apostle (1 Thess. 3 26), and this return may fairly he 
identified with the arrival of Silas and Timothy in Corinth, 
mentioned in Acts185. See TIMOTHY, $ 3; cp SILAS. 

ii. On the other hand, the epistles cannot have been written 
at a time subseqnent to Paul's first visit to Corinth, for the first 
of them was evidently written immediately after the return of 
Timothy from Thessalonica, whither he had been sent by Paul 
from Athens (т Thess. 36); the Thessalonian church was 
apparently still а young church (т Thess. 1 9), and, finally, there 
is no sign that Раш and Silvanus and Timothy were together 
again after the first visit in Corinth; cp SILAS. 


The epistles were written probably in the year 48 or 
49,! or, according to the generally accepted chronology 
of Pauls life, in 53 or 54.? They are commonly 
regarded as the earliest of Paul's epistles ; but there is 
good reason for thinking the Epistle to the Galatians 
still earlier. The notable lack in 1 and 2 Thessalonians 
of the doctrinal element which is so prominent in most 
of Paul's epistles counts for nothing in the matter of 
date, for in any case they were written later than the 
Council of Jerusalem, sixteen years or more after Paul's 
conversion, and an interval of only some five ycars 
separates them from the Epistle to the Romans, and still 
less from Galatians and Corinthians. As a matter of 
fact, the simplicity of the Thessalonian epistles and the 
absence of the great characteristic Pauline doctrines are 
to be explained, not by the date of the epistles, but by 
the particular circumstances which called them forth. 

Those circumstances are indicated with sufficient 
clearness in the epistles themselves. Раш had been 
2.1 Thess.: a to leave Thessalonica before 

occasion. e wished to do so, and under circum- 
stances which made him fear for the 
permanence of his work there (т Thess. 217 31). Не 
had apparently been driven away from the city by a 
persecution which continued to assail the disciples after 
his departure. Whether this persecution is to be 
directly connected with the attack of the Jews upon 
Paul recorded in Acts 175 f. is uncertain. At any rate, 
if the persecution was begun at the instance of the Jews, 
it was carried on afterwards by the Gentiles, and it was 
at their hands that the Christians of Thessalonica chiefly 
suffered (r Thess. 24).* The persecution was so 
severe that Paul feared his Thessalonian converts might 
lose courage and renounce their faith, and he therefore 
greatly desired to return himself to Thessalonica (1 Thess. 
217/1). For some reason, however, possibly because 
his friends had given bonds for his continued absence 
(Acts179), he was unable to do so, and he therefore 
sent Timothy from Athens to encourage and strengthen 
his converts and to bring him news concerning them 
(т Thess. 31 f. . 

It is possible that Timothy also carried a letter from Paul to 
the Thessalonian church (see Rendel Harris in Zxos. 8 174 


1 According to the chronology of Paul's life adopted by 
Kellner, AwtholizZ, 1887, 1 1467, О. Holtzmann, .V77liche 
Ztgesch. (1894), Blass, Acta Apostolorum (1895), Harnack, 
Chronol. (1897), M'Giffert, 2/25, Christ. in Apost. Age (1897), 
and some others. 

2 Cp CHRONOLOGY, $ 72 77. 

3 See M‘Giffert, Lc. 2264; Zahn, Zini. 1138/3; Bartlet, 
Apostolic Age, 84; Bacon, Introd, to NT, 57. 

4 Zimmer (Der erste Thessalonicherbric/, 34, 94/7) takes the 
opposite view, but without sufficient warrant, 

_ 9? Of this mission of Timothy to Thessalonica we hear nothing 
in Acts. In fact, there is no hint in Acts that Timothy was with 
Paul in Athens, as we know from 1 Thess. that he was. 
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[1898]); but we have no evidence of such a letter, and the 
information which Paul gives his readers in 1 Thess. 217 35 
rather argues against an earlier communication from him. But 
though we have no adequate ground for assuming that Paul 
sent to Thessalonica another epistle before our 1 Thessalonians, 
there is some reason for thinking that the Thessalonians sent a 
letter back to Paul by Timothy (see Harris, 7277. 167 /.). Harris 
finds evidence of such a letter in 1 Thess. 125 21591013 3 3-6, 
and also in 1 9, where he suggests the alteration of ' they report’ 
(&mayyéAXovatv) to * you report * (&ravyyéAXere), in order to bring 
it into line with 21; and he gives a Lentative reconstruction of 
the letter on p. 172. ‘Also we’ (xai jets) in 213, ‘also 1’ 
(кдуш) in 3 5, the conventional epistolary formula ‘ ye have good 
remembrance of us’ (€xere pvelay Tuv ауабци к.т.А.) in 36, 
‘for you yonrselves report concerning us’ (aùrol yàp тєрї 
uov ánayyéAAere) in 19 (to adopt the reading suggested hy 
Harris) may fairly be regarded as pointing to a Thessalonian 
epistle; but beyond these hints we can hardly go. It will not 
do at any rate to regard the words ‘уе know’ (oiéare) as evidence 
of such an epistle, for we cannot well suppose that the Thessa- 
lonians gave Paul an acconnt of his sufferings in Philippi (2 2). 

The report which Timothy brought back from 
Thessalonica was upon the whole very cheering ; but 
he informed Paul of the existence of certain evils among 
the Thessalonians which demanded the apostle's atten- 
tion. The common fleshly impurity of the heathen 
world, especially prevalent in a great commercial 
metropolis like Thessalonica, had not been entirely 
overcome by the Thessalonian Christians (1 Thess. 44/.) ; 
a spirit of enthusiasm was abroad among them which 
led them to neglect their ordinary employments and so 
bring disrepute upon the brotherhood (т Thess. 411 f.) ; 
and there was on the part of some a tendency, entirely 
natural where fanaticism had so free play, to disregard 
the counsel and authority of the leaders of the church 
(т Thess. 512 /.). On the other hand, in opposition to 
the common enthusiasm, there were some who ‘ despised 
prophesyings ' and frowned upon all spiritual manifesta- 
tions (т Thess. 520). It looks also as if some of the 
disciples were casting aspersions upon the character 
and motives of Paul himself, possibly because he had 
left the city during a time of persecution, At any rate 
he felt obliged to defend himself in his epistle against 
variouscharges, suchas covetousness, avarice, selfishness, 
and personal ambition (1 Thess.2:-:2) Finally, the 
'Thessalonians had apparently asked the apostle a 
question touching the fate of Christian brethren dving 
before the return of Christ (т Thess. 1:3/.). Evidently 
they had believed that Christ would come so soon that 
they should all be alive to greet him; but as time 
passed some of their number died and Christ still 
tarried. The question naturally forced itself upon them, 
Were such brethren to be deprived of the privilege of 
seeing the Lord at his coming and sharing his glory? 
Either Timothy was asked to consult the apostle upon 
the matter, or the question was raised in the epistle to 
the Thessalonians referred to just above. It was due to 
all these circumstances that Paul wrote his first epistle 
to the Thessalonians. 

‘The epistle has no central theme, nor is it a studied 


“composition constructed upon a well-defined plan. It 


is a familiar letter in which expressions 
of affection and words of exhortation 
and warning follow cne upon another with no attempt 
at logical arrangement. 

After a salutation, in which the names of Silvanus and 
Timothy are joined with his own (11), Panl expresses his 
gratitude, beginning with the conventional terms of contemporary 
correspondence (see Harris, zz?.), for the faith and steadfast- 
ness of the Thessalonians (12-8), and reminds them of his own 
conduct while among them, of his devotion and self-sacrifice 
which some had evidently called in question (21-12), gives 
utterance to his joy at the reception they had given his message, 
and at the steadfastness they had shown in the face of persecu- 
tion (213-16), tells them of his anxiety abont them while in 
Athens and of his great desire to see them, which resulted, 
when he could not go himself, in his sending Timothy to visit 
them (3 r-s), and which is now fully relieved hy the good news 
brought by him (86-10). The commendatory, apologetic, and 
explanatory portion of the letter is concluded with a beantiful 
prayer for the readers’ growth in grace (3 11-13). 

The passage just referred to serves at the same time to 
introduce the second and hortatory section of the epistle (4 /). 
After emphasising the importance of purity (4 1-8), of brotherly 
love (49), and of quietness and diligence in daily business 
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(тт), the apostle turns to the subject of eschatology and 
instructs the Thessalonians, first, touching the brethren dying 
Lefore the return of Christ (413-18), and secondly, touching the 
uncertainty of the time of the Parousia, which makes it necessary 
to be constantly watchful and zealous (51-11). Then follow 
various exhortations having especial reference to the disciples’ 
association with each other as a Christian brotherhood (5 12-22), 
and the epistle closes with a petition for their perfect sanctification 
(23), a request for their prayers (25), a salutation, and a 
benediction (26-28). 

The epistle apparently accomplished its purpose, for 

we hear nothing more of aspersions upon Paul's 
character, and the Thessalonians seem to 
4. 2 Thess. ро, ? : : 
ave needed no further instruction as to 
the resurrection of the dead. But Paul's words touch- 
ing the Dav of the Lord (52 f) evidently led them to 
believe that the Parousia was imminent, and some of 
them in their expectation of the immediate return of 
Christ were greatly excited and were neglecting their 
ordinary employments (2 Thess.21 f). И is possible 
that it was this expectation which had led them to 
similar fanaticism before Paul wrote his first epistle 
(x '"Vhess. 411 8); but if so he cannot have been aware 
of it, or he would have dealt with the matter in that 
epistle. 

IIow Paul learned of the existing situation we do not 
know.  ]t is not impossible that he had received 
another letter from the Thessalonians in answer to his 
former one (see Bacon, Ac. p. 72); but we have no 
positive evidence of it. At any rate, however the news 
reached him, it led him to write a second epistle intended 
to put a stop to such unwarranted fanaticism.? 

After commending the patience and faithfulness of 
the Thessalonians (2 Thess.1:-,), as he had done in 
the first epistle, and comforting them 
with a reference to the recompense 
which God will render both them and their enemics 
(15-12), he procceds at once to his main point. When 
he wrote before, he supposed that an exhortation to go 
about their daily business with quietness and diligence 
would suffice to put a stop to their fanatical conduct, 
and that they needed no special instruction touching 
the time and the season of the consummation (1 Thess. 
51. He saw now, however, that it was because they 
believed that Christ might come at any moment that 
their minds were disquieted, and so he reminded them 
that certain events must oceur before the consummation. 
The ‘man of sin,’ the ‘son of perdition,’ the ‘lawless 
one’ must be revealed as he had told them when he 
was with them (2 Thess. 25); but he cannot be until 
‘that which now restraineth (2 Thess. 26 rò karéxov, 
v, 7 ò karéxcv) has been taken out of the way’ 
(2 Thess. 9 3-10).? 

'This eschatological passage is followed by renewed 
commendations, and by exhortations to steadfastness 
and patience, sobriety and diligence (213-315), and the 
epistle concludes with benedictions and with a salutation 
from Paul's own hand, which he asserts is the token in 
every letter (316-18), 

It would seem that those disciples who were insisting 
that the Parousia was immediately at hand were appeal- 
ing to a letter bearing Paul's name (2 Thess. 22) ; but 
as he was not conscious of having written anything to 
support their opinion, he concluded that they must be 
making use of a forged document, and so he was careful 
to call attention to his autograph signature which 
guaranteed the genuineness of all his letters. It is not 
likely that Paul's surmise was correct, for it can hardly 


5. Its contents. 


1 On this apocalypse see Н. St. John Thackeray, The Relation 
of St. Paul to Contemporary Jewish Thought, 102 f. 

2 It was formerly maintained by some scholars (¢.g., Ew. 
Sendschreiben des Paulus, 17, Laurent, JVZViche Studien, 
49/4) that 2 Thess. is earlier than 1 Thess. ; but this is excluded 
by the literary relationship between the two epistles, which 
clearly points to the secondary character of the second, hy the 
sharper tone of 2 Thess. in dealing with the disorderly (36 /.), 
and by the relation of the apocalyptic passage in 22. to 
1 Thess. 4132 

3 Upon the interpretation of this passage see ANTICHRIST, 
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be supposed that any one would venture to palm off a 
forged letter upon the Thessalonians so soon after the 
apostle's departure, and as a matter of fact the eschato- 
logical passage in the first epistle (51-11) was of such a 
character that it might easily serve to promote the 
belief in the immediate consummation, though he seems 
not to have realised it. . 
The Epistles to the Thessalonians are almost wholly 
personal and ethical and throw very little light upon 
6. GhATACter Paul's theological views,! except in the 
5 matter of eschatology to which there 
of epistles. f 
are a great many allusions. Thus, 
the Parousia of Christ is referred to in 1 Thess. 1 10 219 
813 4157 52/.23 2 Thess. 17 f. 21. ; the judgment 
in 1 Thess. 1:0 2 Thess. 16 f. 212; the resurrection of 
believers in є Thess. 414/. ; their future glory and blessed- 
ness in т Thess.417 510 2 Thess.214; and the final 
kingdom in І Thess.21:2 2 Thess.ls. It is evident 
that the Thessalonian Christians were much interested 
in eschatological questions, and it would seem that Paul 
must have laid considerable stress, white in Thessalonica, 
at any rate upon the speedy return of Christ and the 
impending judgment (cp є Thess. 110 52/. 2 Thess. 25). 
Possibly he was led to do so by the great prevalence of 
vice and immorality in the city. However that may be, 
the Thessalonians expected the return of Christ very 
soon, before any of their number had passed away, and 
Paul had evidently given them some warrant for the 
expectation, for even when he wrote his First Epistle he 
looked for the Parousia during his own lifetime and 
theirs (cp 219 415 8). It was doubtless because of this 
that Paul had not instructed them touching the resur- 
rection of believers and so was obliged to do so at 
some length in 1 Thess.4:3/. (cp r Cor. 15 and see 
M'Giffert, Zc. p. 248). 
‘Ihe two Epistles to the Thessalonians throw con- 
siderable light upon Paul's work in "Thessalonica and 
upon the character and condition of 


7. The а his converts there. The Christians ad- 
Thessalonian - 
EE dressed were most, if not all, of them 
Christians. 


Gentiles (1 Thess. 19 214) ; and, more- 
over, as appears from the former passage, they had 
been converted directly from heathenism to Christianity 
under Paul's preaching. But the account of Paul's work 
in "Thessalonica contained in Acts (171 f.) gives a very 
different picture of the Thessalonian converts. Accord- 
ing to that passage, ‘Some of them (/.e., of the Jews) 
were persuaded and consorted with Paul and Silas, and 
of the devout Greeks (2.е., Jewish proselytes) a great 
multitnde, and of the chief women not a few.' Of 
these Jews and Jewish proselytes there is no trace in 
either of Paul's epistles, and though of course it is quite 
possible that there were some of them among his 
converts, it is certain that they must have formed an 
altogether insignificant minority. It is clear then that 
the author of Acts, as is frequently the case, has 
recorded the least important part of Paul's activity in 
Thessalonica, and that it was not in the synagogue 
that he did his chief work (the only part of his work 
mentioned in Acts), but among the heathen population 
of the city. At the same time there is no reason for 
doubting that Paul actually did preach to Jews and 
proselytes in the synagogue of Thessalonica,? But after 
a brief period spent in that work he must have turned 
to the Gentiles, instead of leaving the city directly as 
implied in Acts17 1o, and must have spent at least somé 
months in labour among them, as is clear from 1 ‘Thess. 
27 f. and Phil.416, and also from the large and 
permanent results accomplished. The account in Acts 
is thus very meagre and misleading at this point and 
has to be not only supplemented but also corrected by 
1 Thess. [t is evident that that epistle was not in 
the hands of the author of Acts when he was writing 


1 See 1 Thess.2 12 3813 478 51018 2 Thess. 1 гі 2 13 16 for 
familiar Pauline ideas. 
2 See M'Giffert, of. cif. 246. 
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his account of this part of Paul's work, nor was Acts in 
the hands of the author of т Thess. 

The Thessalonian epistles bear eloquent testimony to 
the suecess of Paul's missionary labours in Thessalonica. 
He succeeded in founding there a strong and vigorous 
church, and the faith and patience and brotherly love of 
his converts were so marked that their famespeedily spread 
even beyond the provinces of Macedonia and Achaia (x 
Thess. 17 /.), and their generosity in ministering to the 
necessities of other churches, even though poor tliem- 
selves, called forth the apostle's hearty commendation 
(x Thess. 410; ep 2 Cor. 8:/f. and Acts 204). То none 
of his churches was he bound by warmer ties of affection 
than to the churches of "Thessalonica and Philippi, and 
none of his epistles, except that,to the Philippians, is 
more thoroughly pervaded with joy and confidence and 
affection than х Thess. 

It has been assumed throughout this article that both 
т and 2 Thess. are genuine epistles of Paul. So far as 
the former is concerned its authenticity, 


зеи. denied a couple of generations ago by 
1 PA ar many scholars, is to-day generally recog- 


nised except by those who deny the 
genuineness of all the Pauline epistles (see PAUL, 
8 38). As a matter of fact, if one accepts апу of 
Paul's epistles there is no good reason for denying the 
authenticity of т 'Fhess. The argument against its 
genuineness, drawn from its lack of the doctrinal and 
polemical material found in the great epistles to the 
Galatians, the Corinthians, and the Romans, is now 
universally recognised as fallacious, for the situation 
in '"Fhessalonica as indicated in the epistle itself fully 
accounts both for what it contains and for what it 
omits. Могсохег, the style of the cpistle, its revelation 
of the character of its author, its familiar and personal 
tone, the absenee of any doctrinal or polemic interest 
which would account for pseudonymity, the diserepancies 
between the epistle and Acts, the use of the three names 
Paul, Silvanus, and Timothy (the form XíXas being 
found uniformly in Acts and Xidovayds only in 
т and 2 Thess. 2 Cor. 1:9 and x Pet. 5:2) all make for 
genuineness [cp SILAS]; and the evidence brought by 
kendel Harris in the article referred to above (8 2) 
that it is part of a correspondence with the Thessalonian 
church, strengthens the argument, and if that evidence 
be regarded as conclusive, of course places the genuine- 
ness of the epistle bevond all question. Finally, the 
implication in 417 that Christ was to return during the 
lifetime of the apostle is of itself enough to prove that 
it was not written after his death.! 

On the other hand, the authenticity of 2 Thessalonians 
is by no means so clear, nor is it so widely recognised. 
9. Of 2 Thess. The tendency to view it asa zou 
epistle of Paul has apparently grown 
somewhat in recent years among scholars of the critical 
school (e.g., Jülicher, £én/. до f. [1894]; Harnack, 
Chrowol. 239 [1898]; Bacon, Zsfrod. to NT, 75 f. 
[1900]; and compare the statement of Holtzmann 
[22222.98 216] that ‘at the present day the question is 
not whether the epistle is to be brought down into the 
post-apostolic age, but whether it does not on the con- 
trary reach up into the lifetime of the apostle, and 
whether consequently it must not be genuine, and have 
been written soon after 1 Thess.'). Many, however, who 
accept 1 Thessalonians reject 2 Thessalonians altogether 
(as, e.g., Lipsius, Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Pfleiderer, 
Schmiedel, Weizsücker), or regard it as largely inter- 
polated (e.g., P. Schmidt, Der erste Thessalonicherbrie/, 
їр 


The first objection urged against the genuineness of 


1 Schmiedel, while accepting the epistle as a whole, suggests 
that 2157 is ап interpolation. There is, however, no reason to 
doubt the genuineness of the passage, though it is quite possible 
that v. 164 is an interpolation; and the same may be said of 
7.235. The latter looks decidedly un-Pauline, and by its omis- 
sion v. 24 is brought into immediate connection with v. 23a with 
which it seems to belong. 
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the epistle is the apocalyptic passage, 2 Thess. 22-12. 
This objection is based chiefly upon 
the assumption that the passage is in- 
consistent with 1 Thess. 52 f., and since 
its substanee is said to have been 
imparted to the Thessalonians while Paul was still 
present with them (2 Thess. 25), the inconsistency cannot 
be explained as due to the further development of 
Paul's thought after the writing of x Thessalonians. 

It is to be noticed, however, that though the author 
indicates in 2 Thess. 2 that certain events must occur, 
and, consequently, some interval elapse before the final 
consummation, there is no sign that he regards the 
interval as long, and that he does not expect to live 
until the Parousia. Nor is the fact that certain signs 
are to precede the consummation inconsistent with the 
exhortation in r Thess. 52 to be watchful, for the day of 
the Lord comes as a thief in the night only for those 
who sleep, the implication being that those who are 
awake know the signs of its coming and will not be 
taken unaware. It is quite conceivable that Paul might 
have told the Thessalonians when he was with them 
why the Parousia was delayed, and might have spoken 
of the traditional figure of Antichrist (the тадта of 25 
refers to what precedes), without contradicting his belief 
or theirs that the consunimation was to take place very 
soon. Only when he found that their expectation of its 
imminence was leading them into fanaticism would he 
naturaly, in order to show that it could not come 
immediately, dwell more at length upon the inter- 
vening events, and indicate still more fully what those 
events were. Possibly the protection of the Roman 
pro-consul at Corinth (Acts 1812) had led him to reeog- 
nise more clearly than ever before the protecting power 
of Rome (to which 7d катёхоу and 6 xaréywy ['the 
restrainer'] certainly refer), and so, for the first time, 
to bring this element of the traditional eschatology into 
prominence as in 2 Thess. 26 f. 

The further objection brought against the genuineness 
of 2 Thess. 22 f., on the ground of its alleged dependence 
upon the Apocalypse, or of its acquaintance with the 
Nero redivivus legend, breaks down completely. when 
the passage is interpreted as it should be in the light of 
current Jewish eschatology, and the figure of Antichrist 
is recognised as purely traditional (see ANTICHRIST, 
847). 

It must be recognised then that there is not sufficient 
ground in the eschatology of the second epistle for deny- 
ing its Pauline authorship. 1f there is good reason for 
ascribing the remainder of the epistle to Paul, there 
need be no difficulty in assuming that he wrote the 
apocalyptic passage, 227. In fact, we may perhaps go 
farther and say that that passage, when taken in con- 
nection with the remainder of the epistle, can be better 
understood on the assumption of its authenticity than on 
that of its pseudonymity. It сап hardly be supposed that 
any one would venture to produce such a pseudonymous 
epistle during Paul's own lifetime, or that it would find 
acceptance if he did. Оп the other hand, if Paul's 
first epistle gave rise to misunderstandings—as the second 
epistle, whether genuine or not, seems to show that it 
did—we should expect those misunderstandings to have 
arisen immediately, not after an interval of many years, 
when the expectation expressed in the epistle was 
already at least partially discredited by Paul's own 
death. And if the fanatical abuse of his words appeared 
during his lifetime, it would be strange if he took no 
notice of it. If it could be supposed that the epistle 
was written simply to save Paul's reputation and set 
him right with the Thessalonians after his death, by 
showing that he had not expected the consummation as 
soon as r Thessalonians seemed to imply, its post- 
Pauline date would be easy to understand, but there is 
no sign of such an interest. "The sole purpose of the 
eschatological passage is clearly to put a stop to the 
fanaticism to which the belief in the speedy consum- 
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mation was giving rise. Under these circumstances 
2 ‘Thessalonians, so far as the esehatological passage is 
concerned, seems easier to explain as a letter of Paul's, 
written within a few months of 1 Thessalonians, than as 
the work of a later time and of another hand. 

It has been suggested by some scholars (eg., 
Schmidt, op. cif. 127) that 2 Thess. 22-12 has been inter- 
polated in а genuine epistle of Paul; but there is no 
ground for such a hypothesis. ‘The point of the epistle 
is entirely gone if the apocalyptie passage be omitted, 
and the ditficulties which beset the genuineness of the 
remainder of the epistle are even greater than those 
which beset the apocalyptic passage. As a matter of 
fact, the suggestion of Hausrath (VZViehe Zettgesch.) 
3 198) that this passage is the only genuine part of the 
epistle is much more plausible. 

A seeond objection to the Pauline authorship of 
2 Thessalonians is drawn from its language and style. 
It is true that the epistle contains an 


11. From ODER | ПК е 
language and uncommonly large number of words 
and phrases which occur nowhere else 

contents. 


in Paul (the Pastoral epistles not being 
reckoned as Pauline). 

Such аге: * groweth exceedingly ' (óepav£ávo*), 13;1 *glory' 
(éykav xdopac"), v. 4; ‘token’ (evderypa~), ‘judgment’ (xpiocs), 
‘count worthy’ (катаб ов), 2.5; ‘flaming fire’ (mip $Aoyós), 
7.8; ‘punishment’ (ixn), ‘suffer’ (тро), ‘everlasting de- 
struction’ (аіиб, 6Ac8pos*), ‘from the presence’ (ara 
z pocorov), 7.9; ' glorify’ (evSo€agw*), vv. то 12; * good pleasure 
of goodness’ (л ayadwovvys*), v. 11; ‘gathering together 
unto’ (émovvaywyy), 21; ‘shake’ (scaAevo), ‘be troubled! 
(Ppootpat), v.2; ‘falling away’ (атостасќа), 7.3; ‘object of 
worship’ (оВасиа), 7.43 ‘deceit of unrighteousness’ (amáry 
абака”), * because’ (av9' àv), ‘love of truth '(ауату aAdndetas*), 
т. то; ‘a working of error’ (évépyeca. mAarys*), v. 11; 'be- 
lief of truth’ (лотас 2Аудеѓас*), v. 13; ‘chose’ (aipéopac), v. 
13 (occurs once in Phil. 122 and Heb. 1125 in another con- 
nection ; the common word in Paul, to express the idea, being 
ЄкА&үш); ‘good hope’ (eAmis aya), v. 16 (cp Heb. 7 19 1 Pet. 
13); ‘unreasonable’ (&romos), 32; 'busy-bodies' (mepiepyágo- 
ко‹*), v. 11; ‘well-doing’ (kadomoéw”), 7.13; ‘note’ (anne 
ova0c*), v. 14 ; and the particle ‘nor’ (итте) in 22. 

Considerably more than half of these, however, are 
found in the apocalyptic passages in сһарѕ. 1 and 2, 
and their presence is sufficiently accounted for by the 
nature of the subject- matter, and it is now generally 
recognised that very little weight can be laid in any 
case upon the mere occurrence of дарах Zcgomena. 

More striking is the fact that the epistle contains very 
few words which are found in Paul's epistles but not 
elsewhere in the NT, except such as it has in common 
with 1 Thessalonians. 

The particle ‘if so be’ (etmep), 2 Thess. 16, and tne word 
‘working’ (évépyeia), 2911, are found half a dozen times іп 
Paul, the former in Romans, т and 2 Corinthians, the latter 
in Philippians, Ephesians, and Colossians, and ‘goodness' 
(aya8wouvrm) in Romans, Galatians, and Ephesians, once each. 
The phrase ‘as that’ (ws от), 2 Thess. 22, occurs only in 2 Cor. 
1121; ‘exalteth himself’ (vmepacpouac) 2 Thess. 24, only in 
2 Сог. 127; ‘withdraw’ (aréAAouac), 2 Thess. 36, only in 2 Cor. 
820; ‘keep company with’ (avvavaycyvupar), 2 Thess. 3 14, only 
іп 1Cor.59113 ‘deceive’ (éfamaráo), 2 Thess.23, which is 
found in Romans and т and 2 Corinthians, occurs also in the 
post-Pauline 1 Timothy. 

On the whole, the argument from style, so far as it 
goes, seems to point away from Paul rather than 
toward him as author; but it must be recognised that 
no definite conclusion can be drawn from it. 

Nor ean any conclusion be drawn from the ethical 
and theological content of the epistle. There are but 
few characteristically Pauline ideas—e.g., 1:1: ‘that 
our God may count you worthy of [your] calling' (tva 
vuâs akiwon THs к\№сєиѕ ò 0cós uv; ep Eph. 41) ; 216, 
‘God who loved us’ (о eds... 6 ауатсаѕ ?иӣѕ; ср 
Rom. 83 Eph. 24) ; 213,‘ God chose you from the begin- 
ning unto salvation’ («Лато Uus 6 дєдѕ ат ápx$s els wry- 
piav ; cp Eph. 14, where the idea is the same but not 
the language), and no argument ean be drawn from any 
of these. Оп the other hand, there is nothing in the 


teaching of the epistle which can be pronounced in any 


1 The words and phrases marked with an asterisk are found 
nowhere else in the NT. 
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way un-Pauline, except possibly the conception of 
divine recompense and vengeanee in 16-12, One might 
almost be tempted, if accepting the epistle as a whole, 
to regard these verses as an interpolation and to con- 
nect the ‘to which end’ (eis 6) of v. ат directly with 
‘that ye may be counted worthy’ (cis тд karazuo0ivat 
buds) of v. s. 

Much more serious than the objections to the genuine- 
ness of the epistle already mentioned is the objection 
drawn from its close resemblance to 


12. From 1 Thessalonians, amounting at times to 
resemblance an almost EC de e A 
tolThess ^. ‹ ; ee 


detailed comparison of the two shows 
that the only new matter in the second is found in ] 5-12 
22-12 15 81-5 10 13 f. 17. 

Even within these passages there is more or less dependence 
upon r Thessalonians. Thus 2 Thess. 17 suggests т Thess, 1 10 
219 416; and 2 Thess. 1 roa suggests 1 Thess. 213. 2 Thess. 215, 
taken with the verses immediately preceding, seems to show the 
influence of 1 Thess. 56-10. 2 Thess. 31 and т Thess.525 both 
have the words, ‘brethren, pray for us’ (xpocevxeabe, абеАфоѓ, 
тєрї рор), which occur nowhere else in Paul, and 2 Thess. 3 1 
and 1 Thess. 18 415 have the phrase ‘word of the Lord’ (Абуоѕ 
kvpcov), which is also wanting in Paul's other epistles, though 
‘word of Christ’ (Aóyos Xpca rov) is found in Col. 3 16. 2 Thess, 
33-5 contains reminiscences of г Thess,522-24 13 811, and 
2 Thess. 315 of 1 Thess. 51214. 

The remainder of the epistle, about a third of the 
whole, is simply a more or less close reproduction of 
the first epistle. 

Thus, in addition to the salutation at the beginning and the 
benediction at the close, which are identical, except for the 
addition of ‘from God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ ' 
(ard 0co9 патрос кої kvpíov "Ingov Христо?) in 2 Thess. 1 2, and 
of * all ' (rávrov) in З 18, we find that 2 Thess, 1 1-4 is a condensed 
summary of 1 Thess. 1. 2 Тһеѕѕ, 21 has the clause ‘now 
we beseech you, brethren’ (époroj.ev ё buas, adeAdot), which 
occurs in 1 Thess. 5 12 (cp 4 1) but nowhere else in Paul; also the 
clause ‘touching the Parousia,’ etc. (0тёр THs mapovaías к.т.А.), 
which is nearly identical with 1 Thess. 2 19 313 415 523, and the 
remainder of the verse suggests 1 Thess. 417. 2 Thess.2 13 / 
contains reminiscences of 1 Thess.12 2:3 (though ‘we are 
bound ' [ó$e(Aojev] is added asin 13); of 1 Thess. 1 4 ( brethren, 
beloved of the Lord’ [adeAdot wyamxuévo: wrod xvpiov] for 
‘brethren, beloved of God’ [абеАфо& yyamquévoc vm 0є00]); of 
1 Thess. 47 (though the combination of ‘of spirit’ [тє датов] 
with ‘sanctification ' [ауасы], and the phrase ‘belief of truth’ 
[rco rec aAyPetas] are new); and of x Thess. 59. 2 Thess.2 16 4% 
may be compared with 1 Thess. 82 12 f. (notice the connection 
of the two words, ‘comfort’ [таракаАета] and ‘stablish’ 
[c7»pí90]. 2 Thess. 36-12 is entirely, with the exception of the 
latter part of v. то, which is new, a reproduction of 1 Thess. 26 
411/5 7. 8 being verbally identical with a part of 1 Thess. 29 
(‘wrought in labour and travail night and day that we might 
not hurden any of you’ lev komm xai ибҳдо rvkrós kai Huépas 
épyagóuevor mpos TO wy éemBapyoal тиа vuv]; and тт. roa 
with the first clause of 1 Thess. 34 (*for even when we were with 
уои’ [каї yàp öre mev mpos vas], the particle ‘when’ [бте] 
being found nowhere else in either epistle, and ‘for even’ [xai 
yap] only here in 2 Thessalonians). The passage also contains 
striking reminiscences of 1 Thess. 16 / 4111 514. 2 Thess. 3 16, 
‘now the Lord of peace himself’ (avrog 6€ 6 курго тўс epsivms) 
may be compared with 1 Thess.523, ‘and the God of peace 
himself’ (aros 8ё ô 0єӧ rhs etpxvgs). The following words and 
phrases, which are common to 1 and 2 Thessalonians, but occur 
nowhere else in Paul, may also be referred to: ‘work of faith’ 
(épyov míareos) 2 Thess.lir 1 Тһеѕѕ. 13; ‘obtaining’ (mepe- 
moinats), 2 Thess. 2:4 1 Thess. 59 (the word is found once in 
Ephesians in a different sense); 'stablish' (ermpígo) with 
‘heart’ (xap&ías), 2 Thess. 2 17 1 Thess. 8 13; ‘direct’ (karevOuiw), 
2 Тһеѕѕ. 3 5 1 Thess.3113 ‘patience of Christ’ (mono ToU 
Хреттою), 2 Thess. 35 (in 1 Thess. 13, ‘patience of the hope of 
our Lord Jesus Christ’ [йтоно тус €AmiSos ToU куроо умоу 
"14009 Хрсто?]) ; ‘disorderly’ [adv.] (ataxtws), 2 Thess. 3611; 
‘behave disorderly’ (arokréo), 37 ; ‘disorderly’ [adj.] (arax7os), 
1 Thess. 5 14. 

In the light of these many and close resemblances 
between the two epistles it is clear that the genuineness 

of the second requires the assumption 

13. By Paul? that Paul had much of the thought and 
language of the first epistle in his mind when he wrote 
the second. 1f it could be supposed that the two were 
written at a single sitting, or within a few hours or 
days of each other, asis possible in the case of Ephesians 
and Colossians, the resemblances might be explained ; 
but an interval of at least some months separates 
2 Thessalonians from 1 Thessalonians. The verbal 
resemblances are altogether too many and too close to 


be accounted for on the ground that the general situa- 
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tion in Thessalonica and Corinth remained much the 
same, and suggested consequently a similar line of 
thought. The genuineness of the second epistle can be 
maintained, in fact, only by assuming that Paul had a 
copy of r Thessalonians in his possession, and that he 
read it over again shortly before writing 2 Thessalonians, 
and saturated himself with its thought and language. 
It seems a little unltkely that Paul should have had a 
copy of his earlier epistle at hand,! but it is not im- 
possible; and if he had, it was not perhaps unnatural 
that, when the report reached him that Thessalonians 
were appealing to a letter of his in support of their 
views touching the Parousia, he should read over the 
earlier epistle to see if it gave any justification for such 
an appeal. 

'This would also serve to explain particuiarly the 
relation between 2'Thess.36 f. and г Тһеѕѕ. 26 f. ln 
both passages Paul refers in almost identical terms to 
the fact that he had supported himself with his own 
hands while in Thessalonica ; but in the first episile 
he cites the fact as a defence against the charges of 
his enemies, in the second as an example to the 
disorderly. 

The effort of Spitta (Zur Gesch. м. Lit. des Urchris- 
tenthums, 11227; cp Timority, $ 6) to explain the 
resemblances and divergencies between the two epistles 


by the ingenious suggestion that the 
14. Not by y с: : we 
Paul? second was written not by Paul but by 


Timothy at Paul’s request and in the 
name of the three fellow-workers, while it might relieve 
the difficulties somewhat, is rendered impossible by the 
use of the first person singular in 25 which cannot, occur- 
ring as it does without qualification, refer to Timothy, as 
Spitta assumes, but must refer to Paul. That the Thessa- 
lonians should have known from the handwriting that 
‘Timothy was the author of the epistle instead of Paul 
there is no ground for supposing, for it was Paul's 
custom to dictate his epistles to an amanuensis, and 817 
must suggest to the readers of 2 Thessalonians that it 
was written in the same way. 

Those who deny the authenticity of 2'Thessalonians 
explain the striking resemblances between the two 
epistles by the assumption that the author of the second 
purposely conformed it to r Thessalonians in order to 
gain Pauline authority for its eschatological teaching, 
and so to displace the earlier epistle, which was giving 
rise to so much trouble in the Thessalonian church. 
Such a procedure is not without parallels, nor can it be 
regarded as in itself more improbable than the unique 
self-repetition involved in Pauline authorship. Indeed, 
while the reproduction of the earlier epistle is at times 
subtle and of such a character as to suggest that the 
author wrote with a free hand, it seems quite as easy to 
suppose that some one familiar with Paul's style pro- 
duced 2 Thessalonians in conscious imitation of r Thes- 
salonians as to suppose that Paul unconsciously repeated 
himself so slavishly. And if this conscious effort be 
assumed, the reference to Paul's own signature in 3:7 
(ср т Сог. 162: Col.4:8 Gal.6::) need constitute no 
insurmountable obstacle. At the 
same time, in view of the considera- 
tions urged above in connection with the apocalyptic 
passage, the present writer is inclined to think that the 
evidence points rather in the direction of the Pauline 
authorship of the epistle, but it must be recognised that 
its genuineness is beset with serious difficulties, and that 
it is at best very doubtful. 

Upon the epistles to the Thessalonians see the various intro- 


15. Conclusion. 


1 The common notion that copies of Paul's epistles must have 
been from the beginning carefully preserved, either by Paul 
himself or by his companions, rests upon a conception of their 
dogmatic importance which was not shared in Paul's own time, 
as is sufficiently indicated by the fact that so few of his epistles 
—so far as we know, only those which we still have—were 
handed down to the next generation, and that even the author 
of Acts apparently made no use of them in the composition of 
his work (see McGiffert, Z.c., 436). 
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ductions to the NT, the histories of the apostolic age, and lives 
В of Paul, and the special commentaries: by 
16. Literature. Schott (1834); Jowett, 2ле Epistles of Si. 
Paul to the Thessalonians, Galatians, and 
Romans (1856, (3) 1894); Eadie (1877); P. Schmidt, Der erste 
Thessalonicherbrief neu erkldrt nebst einem Exkurs über den 
zweiten gleichnamigen Brief (1885); Zimmer, Zheologischer 
Kommentar zu den Thessalonicherbri fen (1891). Of the 
general commentaries on the NT special mention may be made 
of Lünemann (Meyer's //andbuch\4)), Bornemann (Meyer, (5) 
and (8), and Schmiedel in Holtzmann's /fand-Contmentar zum 
JV T, Ва. 2 (1889). On the integrity of the epistles, see especially 
Clemen, Die Einhettlichkeit der paulinischen Briefe (1894), p. 
13^, and on the text Zimmer, Der Text der Thessalonicher- 
briefe (1893). 

In defence of the genuineness of both epistles, see the NT 
introductions of Weiss, Jülicher, and Zahn, also Bornemann in 
Meyer. In defence of the first epistle, see also von Soden in 
S7. Kr., 1885, p. 2634, and Weizsäcker, Af. Zeitalter, 241 03 
in defence of the second, Klópper in 7heologische Studien und 
Skizzen aus Ostpreussen, 8 (1889). Against the genuineness of 
both epistles, see especially Baur, Der Apostel Paulus (1845, 
(3 1867); and against the genuineness of the second Weiz- 
Sücker, 4c., 24943; Schmiedel, 4c., 84; Bahnsen, /P 7, 1880, 
401/. For further literature see Holtzmann, А94, (3) 210 fa 
and Findlay in Expos., 1900, 2 251 f- A. C. McG. 

THESSALONICA (0eccaAoNikH,! WH, Acts 171 
1113 Phil 416 2 Tim. 4 10; ethnic OeecaXorike?s, Acts 
272 204 т Thess. 11 2 Thess. 11 [translated 
in the three latter passages by the curious 
syncopated form ‘Thessalonians,’ EV]). А large and 
important city (now .SaZonica) at the head of the Gulf 
of Salonica, which in ancient times was called the 
Thermaic Gulf, from the city itself. Thessalonica, we 
are told, was originally named Therma or Therme,? 
from the hot springs found on the coast in its neighbour- 
hood. But Therme seenis to have been a small place in 
the vicinity, from which, as well as from twenty-five 
other towns on the gulf, the inhabitants were compelled 
to migrate in order to create the new city (Strabo, 330, 
Vig ex 3 Phn: 22415). 

The creation of Thessalonica was due, according to the most 
probable account (that of Strabo, Z.c.), to Cassander, who called 
it after his wife Thessalonica, step-sister of Alexander the Great 
(about 315 в.с.). The history of the town begins therefore with 
the Macedonian, and its importance increases as we approach 
the Roman, period. It was the great Macedonian naval station 
(Livy, 4410); and when Macedonia was conquered by the 
Romans and was divided by them into four districts, Thessalonica 
was made the capital of the second region, Macedonia Secunda 
(168 B.C. ; see MacEDoNIA)? When the whole of Macedonia 
was reduced to a single province (146 B.c.) Thessalonica became 
virtually its capital. 


1. History. 


Even before the close of the Republican period the 
natural advantages of Thessalonica had raised it to 
importance, for it lay upon the great route which con- 
nected Rome with the ast (cp Cic. De Prov. Coss. 2: 
''Thessalonicenses, positi in gremio imperii nostri’), 
about midway between Dyrrhachium on the Adriatic, 
and the river Hebrus in Thrace. It was the residence 
of the proconsul; Cicero during his exile found here a 
refuge, in the quzestor’s house (Pro Planc. 41). 
During the first Civil War the town was the head- 
quarters of the Pompeian party (Dio Cass. 41 18); but 
in the second war it took the side of Octavius and 
Antonius (Plut. Brut. 46; Appian, BC 4118), and by 
way of reward was made a ‘free city’ (Plin. AN 417).4 
As a free city it was ruled by its own assembly (cp the 
use of the word ĝuos in Acts 17 5, in accordance with 
the actual constitutional fact) and by its own magis- 
trates,? who here bore the special title of politarchs 
(тоћмтарҳос, Acts 176). 


1 @erradovixyn in Pol. 23 4; GecaaAoríxeua in Str. 330, /rg. 20 
etc; 
2 Өёрит, Herod. Т 121, e£ scf.; Thuc. 161 229. 
JEschin. De Fal. Leg. 29 (Bekker). 

3 After 158 B.c., when the right of silver coinage was granted 
by the Senate, Thessalonica issued silver tetradrachms with the 
inscription MAKEAONQON AEYTEPAZ. See Head, Mist. 
Numim. 213. 115 bronze coins before and during the empire аге 
plentiful, bearing the name of the town, or the ethnic in the 
genitive, often with titles доўтрбтоА‹< or koàwvia. The latter 
title dates from the time of Valerian (see Momms.-Marq. 1 320). 

3 To this may allude the word éAev@epia with female head on 
some of its coins. 

5 Cp Livy, 45 29, where /Emilius Paulus at Amphipolis 
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The title politarch docs not occur elsewhere in Greek 
literature, but its use here is quite accurate, as appears 
from an inscription (C/G, 1967) which was engraved on 
a Roman arch of the lardar gate (perhaps a monu- 
ment of the victory of Philippi) recording its erection 
when certain persons, whose naines are given, were 
politarchs of the city’ (roMrapxobvrov).! Itis doubtful 
whether the number of politarchs was five or six (see a 
paper on the politarchs by Dr. Burton, reprinted from 
the 1м. Jour. Theol. [1897], 598, where other inscrip- 
tions are cited from Macedonia, and more particularly 
from Thessalonica, in which the title roXrápxat, or the 
verb roMrapxoUrres, occurs). 

The town flourished greatly. Strabo (330, >g. 21) calls it the 
pntpomodcs of the Macedonia of his time, and notes its populous- 
ness (323, ў viv pátera TOv GAAwy evardpet), Lucian, in the 
second century A.D., speaks in similar terms (Asin. Aur. 46, 
TróAeos тоу év Maxedovig ms meyloTns Pegoadorixys). 

The spread of the Jews after Alexander’s death would 
doubtless affect the city, well placed as it was for con- 

9. NT trolling the trade of Macedonia. ‘That 
E the Jewish community in Paul's time 
references. А s : 
was fairly large is evident from the fact 
that it possessed a synagogue here (Асіѕ 17 1; con- 
trast Philippi, and compare with Bercea, which also, 
being a commercial town, possesses a synagogue, Acts 
17:9. The number of the Jews settled in the town 
had also produced an appreciable effect upon the 
Hellenie section of the population, and prepared the 
way for Paul's work of evangelisation by the creation of 
a large class of proselytes (cp Acts 17 4, ‘of the devout 
Greeks a great multitude, EV; т\900 поћи). A 
testimony to the number and influence of the Jews, 
both in Thessalonica and in all this region of Macedonia, 
is to be found in the apparent ease with which they 
excited hostility against Paul. The exact ground of 
complaint alleged against Paul at Thessalonica should be 
closely compared with the charge used against him at 
Philippi, for the difference runs closely parallel with the 
actual difference of political status between the two 
towns. 


The charge at Thessalonica is virtually one of political 
innovation or revolution (v. 7, ‘contrary to the decrees of Cæsar ’ 
. ‘another king’)—a thing to which the Empire was very 
sensitive, and one fraught with grave possibilities of undesirable 
changes for the people of Thessalonica if the imperial authorities 
were minded to take it seriously. In Philippi, on the other 
hand, a Roman colony, where there could be no question of 
loyalty, the charge touches religious innovations (see on this 
point, Ramsay, 57. Paul the Traveller, 229). The riot itself, 
though not so represented in the narrative in Acts, would appear 
to have surpassed that at Philippi in malignity and violence (cp 
i Thess. 214,4). The attitude of the magistrates, so far as can 
be inferred from the short account, would seem to have differed 
entirely from that of the magistrates at Philippi, and to have 
been not in harmony with the feelings of the dregs of the popu- 
lace stirred up by the Jews. With the attitude of the politarchs 
and upper classes of Thessalonica we may well compare that of 
the Astarchs at Ephesus (Acts 19 31). Nevertheless the poli- 
tarchs were obliged in the interests of their own safety to fetter 
Paul's work effectually by taking sureties of Jason and other 
prominent Christians of Thessalonica against the repetition of 
the teaching. Paul was therefore cut off from the city by a 
barrier more effective than the threat of merely personal danger 
(1 Thess. 2 18, ‘Satan hindered us.’ Cp Rams. of. cit. 230). 

As regards the time spent in the city by Paul, nothing certain 
can be inferred. Probably, however, it would be an error to 
confine his work to the limited space mentioned in Acts 172 
(‘threé sabbath days’). Not only is a longer sojourn indicated 
by the expression used in 1 Thess. 18 (‘ For from you sounded 
out the word of the Lord not only in Macedonia and Achaia’), 
but such is perhaps proved by the statement in Phil. 416 (‘ For 
even in Thessalonica ye sent once and again unto my necessity ’). 


declares ‘omnium primum liberos esse iubere Macedonas, 
habentes urbes easdem agrosque, utentes legibus suis, annuos 
creantes magistratus.' 

1 The arch was demolished about 1867, hut the inscription is 
now preserved in the Brit. Mus. (Murray, H dbk. to Greece, 826). 
It is remarked as a curious coincidence (Conybeare and Howson, 
Life and Epp. of St. Paul, 1395) that three of the names on the 
inscription are identical with those of three of Paul's friends in 
this region (Sopater, Gaius, and Secundus ; cp Acts 19 29 20 4). 
Possibly a later date should be assigned to the arch than is 
given above (so Leake and Tafel), butthat will hardly invalidate 
the weight of the inscription as a testimony to the accuracy of 
Acts in this passage. 
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Further, the church in Thessalonica would seem to have been 
composed very largely of Gentile converts (whether proselytes ог 
pagans at the time of Paul's teaching is, of course, not to be 
decided) At any rate the Jewish Scriptures are not employed 
in the two Epistles to the Thessalonians, and in т Thess. 1 9 the 
members are spoken of as having ‘turned to God from idols.’ 
Hence we should infer that much time was spent in Gentile 
circles, apart from the work among the Jews which is most 
prominent in Acts. It does not appear that the inference as to 
the length of Paul's stay in "Thessalonica derives any further 
m ort from a consideration of such passages as 1 Thess. 20 
2'Phess. 38,4, in which stress is laid upon Paul's self-supporting 
industry. 

Though the name of Thessalonica does not recur in 
Acts, Paul almost certainly saw the town again, both 
going and returning, on his third missionary journey 
(Acts 201/.). On his return two members of the 
church of Thessalonica accompanied him into Asia 
(v. 4) [see ARISTARCHUS, SECUNDUS] Possibly he 
was also there after his first imprisonment (cp Phil. 126 
224); the visit to Macedonia recorded in 1 Tim.13 
might very well embrace an excursion to Thessalonica. 

Of members of the church at "Thessalonica we сап 
specify Jason (Acts 175; possibly identical with the 
Jason of Rom. 1621), Demas (probably ; 2 Tim. 4 1o), 
Gaius (Acts 1929), Secundus (Acts 204), and above all 
Aristarchus (Acts 1929 204 272 ; he is alluded to also 
in Col. 410 and Philem. 24). 

Christianity, having been once established in Thessa- 
lonica, spread rapidly (1 Thess. 18), and in later times 
the city was the bulwark of religion in this region of 
Europe, so much so that it was designated *'Гһе Ortho- 
dox Сиу." Its name is prominent in the Byzantine 
historians. It was a safeguard of the Empire during 
the Gothic inroads, and later during the Sclavonic wars, 
of which it bore the brunt from the middle of the sixth 
century A.D. onwards. During the Middle Ages the 
city was thrice captured, by the Saracens, the Normans, 
and the Turks. It is now a flourishing place, the second 
in European Turkey after Constantinople. Itis specially 
rich in remains of Byzantine ecclesiastical architecture, 
surpassing in this respeet any other city in Greece 
(Leake). 

The most elaborate work is that by Tafel, the first part of 
which was published in 1835 and afterwards prefixed as /’xolego- 

т тепа to his De Thessalonica eiusque agro, 

3. Literature. Dissertatio geographica (Berlin, 1839). This 

is especially fullin relation to the topography 

and the Gothic and Sclavonic wars. For the history Finlay's 

History of Greece (ed. Tozer) may also be consulted. Descrip- 

tions of the town and remains are given by all travellers from 

Clark (1810) to Leake (1835), and onwards. A good succinct 
account will be found in Murray's //andbook to Greece. 

Ww. J. W. 

THESSALY (@eccaAta, Acts1715 D). Thessaly is 
mentioned only in an addition to Acts17:15 in D, which 
runs, “апа those who conducted Paul brought him as 
far as Athens ; [and he passed by Thessalia, for he was 
prevented from preaching the word unto them].' It is 
not clear whether at this time Thessaly was included in 
the province of Achzea, or fell to Macedonia, If the 
latter was the case, we should naturally expect to find 
Paul going from Bercea to Larissa, the chief town in 
Thessaly, for his call was to Macedonia (Acts16 10) ; 
and in that case his neglect to visit Thessaly must have 
been due to divine injunction (as in 2Ас1167). If 
Thessaly fell at that time to Achaa, there was по 
necessity specifically to mention its omission, unless we 
assume that already Раш felt that he was called to a 
wider field than Macedonia. It is indeed a strange 
omission in Acts that nowhere is it indicated when 
and how this conviction forced itself upon his mind; 
already in Athens (Acts1717) the special call to Mace- 
donia is forgotten in the absorbing self-imposed task 
of disputing with the Jews and proselytes of that city. 
Apparently there is no feeling of restriction to a particular 
province. ; 

As regards the actual attribution of Thessaly, Ptolemy 
assigns it to Macedonia, Strabo to Achzea (p. 840). 
'The separation may have been the work of Vespasian. 

W. J. W. 
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1. Acts and Jos. on Theudas. 5. Textand purpose of Acts5 36/ 
2. Not two persons. 6. Separation of sources. 

3. No error in Jos. 7. Inexact use of Jos. by Lk. 

4. Did Lk. know Jos. ? 8. Literature. 

Theudas (@eyAac! Ti. WH) is mentioned only in 

Acts 536, where Gamaliel, in his speech in the synedrium 

1. Ас апа in support of his plea for letting the 
Was on apostles alone, names him as the leader 
Theadas of a movement which, notwithstanding 

* jts threatening appearance at first, very 
soon came to nothing. The peculiar interest which 
attaches to this passage lies in the fact that a quite 
similar story is found also in Josephus (2104. xx. br, 
88 97 f.). (а) As the point to be investigated is 
whether Lk. has here drawn upon Josephus, it will be 
convenient to print both passages in close juxtaposition. 

Josephus.—adou ёё ris ‘lovdatas émetpomevovtos yous Tes &rhp 
Gevdas бибиат: melbet Tov mAeta rov óxAov аралаВбита ràs KTATELS 
€regÜat прос Tov "lopüávgv тотацбр avta. mpodyTys yàp &Aeycv 
elvat, каї тротт&®үнол Tov тотанбу axicas бобо epy таре еш 
aùrots раба. каї taŭra Aéywov moAAoUs TTárQgev. OV E 
clagey avToUs Tis дфроет%у$ övagðaı ‘bados, AAA’ ёёєтеруер LÀqv 
inméwy ém' abrovs, 17:5 ampoaddxytos émumegoUga moÀAoUs uév 
олту avetdev, roÀÀAoUs 8ё бортас ёЛаВєу ' avtov Te Tov Ocvóàv 
Swypýravrtes &moréjs.vovat riv kebaAiv kai Kou (ovary eis єросб- 
Avua. ‘While Padus was procurator of Judæa, a certain 
charlatan, Thendas by name, persuaded a very great number of 
people to take their effects with them and follow him to the river 
Jordan; for he told them that he was a prophet, and said he 
would at the word of command divide the river and give them 
an easy passage through it; and by these words he deluded 
many. Fadus, however, did not permit them to gain aught by 
their folly, but sent a regiment of cavalry against them, which, 
faling upon them unexpectedly, slew many of them and took 
many alive. Taking Theudas also alive, they cut off his head, 
and carried it to Jerusalem.' 

Acts.—rmpb yàp roírav trav nuepav арбат Gevüas, Aéyov elvai 
Tia. éavróv, Ф mpocekA(Ón avdpwy apiOuds ws тєтракосіоу. ёс 
aunpedy xai mávres 000: émeiÜovro аўто ёе таару кої ёубуорто 
eis ovdev. ‘For before these days rose up Theudas, giving him- 
self out to be somebody, to whom a number of men, about four 
hundred, joined themselves: who was slain; and all, as many 
as obeyed him, were dispersed and came to nought. 

(6) In so far as the differences betwen the two ac- 


counts affect their substance, they are so unimportant 
as in no way to hinder us from believing that the same 


fact is intenled in both. 

„Lk. naturally is shorter, for his object is not to tell the 
history of Theudas, but simply to cite an instance appropriate 
to the purpose of Gamaliel's speech. He therefore mentions 
only the beginning, and the ultimate issue of the move- 
ment. Therefore, there is no contradiction with Josephus 
when Lk. says of the followers of Theudas simply that ‘they 
were dispersed and came to nought.’ If Theudas gives himself 
out ‘to be somebody,’ the meaning can well be what Josephus 
says—that he called himself a prophet.2 Lk.’s expression re- 
calls Acts8 9, where almost the same claim is atributed to Simon 
Magus—an identical claim if ‘great’ (uéyav) there be a gloss 
(see Simon Macus, $ 1, n.). 

The greatest discrepancy is that whilst Lk. is able to 
give the number of followers of Theudas as about 400 
men, Josephus has rór mAetorov öx\ov. It does not 
follow from this expression that he intends a substanti- 
ally larger number. 

Krenkel (below, $ 8), 1704, has collected abundant instances 
to show that Josephus, in places where we are able to control 
his statements, often gives much too high figures. On the other 
hand, we are not precluded from supposing that to Lk.’s 400 
men, women and children ought to be added. 

That the number must have been a relatively moderate one is 
evident from Josephus’s own statement that an tày (= а/а) of 
cavalry (some 500 men) was all that was required for the sup- 
pression of the rising. 

(c) Much more serious is the next difficulty. Lk. 
goes on to say that after Theudas, Judas of Galilee 
raised another revolt in the days of the taxing. As he 
particularises the taxing by means of the definite article 
(€v rais nucpas rìs атоурафӯѕ) and in his own Gospel 
(21 f.) mentions that under Quirinius (in 6 or 7 A.D.) 
and that alonc, he cannot intend any other here; and 


1 On the name see next col., n. 1. 

2 If Theudas promised his followers to lead them through 
Mes like Rue um Joshua, this will be not the sole purpose he 

ad in view, bnt probably only a first trial by means of which he 
hoped to confirm faith in his miraculous power with a view to 
being afterwards in a position to take up some bolder enterprise. 
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it was at the time of this taxing that in point of fact 
Judas of Galilee did make his revolutionary attempt 
(see JUDAS OF GALILEE), Thus, Lk. carries the in- 
surrection of Theudas back to a somewhat early date. 
According to Josephus, however, the insurrection of 
Theudas was when Cuspius Fadus was procurator, that 
is, some time between 44 and about 46 A.D. (Tiberius 
Alexander, the successor of l'adus, held office till 48 
A.D.) If Lk. is thinking of the same Theudas, he has 
thus not merely assigned him to a wrong date but, what 
is more, has put into Gamaliel's mouth a reference to 
an occurrence which at the alleged time of speaking 
had not yet happened. 

To avoid the ascription of so serious an error to Lk., 
it has often been assumed that he has in his mind 

another Theudas than the one mentioned 

2 д by Josephus. Indeed, the attempt has 
been made to prove this from Josephus 
himself. (a) Sonntag (below, 8 8) thought he had 
discovered Lk.'s Theudas in the Simon who, originally 
a slave of Herod the Great, shortly after the death of 
that monarch (4 B.C.), gathered round him a band of 
robbers in Perza, got himself chosen to be their king, 
burned and plundered royal citadels in Jericho and else- 
where, but finally was defeated in battle by Gratus, an 
officer of Herod’s, pursued and beheaded (7 ii. 42, 
$$ 57-59, dad. xvii. 106, $$ 273-276). That this Simon, 
however, also bore the name of Theudas is a mere 
conjecture. (2) Zuschlag (below, $ 8) identifies 
Lk.'s Theudas with Theudion, brother of Doris, the 
first wife of Herod the Great and mother of his eldest 
son, Antipater. 

After the execution of Herod's third son, Aristobulus (7 в.с.), 
Theudion married Berenice his widow (B/ i. 281, $ 553). He 
subsequently engaged in a plot against the life of Herod the 
Great which had been set on foot by the Antipater just men- 
tioned. Antipater caused poison to be fetched from Egypt 
through the agency of Antiphilus, one of his friends; Antiphilus 
passed it on to Theudion and Theudion to Pheroras the brother 
of Herod. Pheroras handed it over to the charge of his wife. 
Not till after the death of Pheroras (5 n.c.) did the matter conie 
to the knowledge of Herod ; the result was that Antipater was 
put to death (5/ i. 305 /., 88 592-598 ; нА xvii. 12, $$ 69-77). 
It is plain that between this Theudion and the Theudas of Lk. 
there is not the faintest resemblance, and it is therefore quite 
useless to inquire whether Theudion could also be called Theudas. 
In point of fact, Theudas can quite well be an abbreviation of 
Theudion; but with few exceptions a person was known ex- 
clusively either by the full or by the abbreviated form of his 
name, not by both indifferently (Winer, Grasn.(8), $ 169). 

(c) Wieseler (below, $ 8) discerns the Theudas of 
Lk. in Matthias the son of Margaloth or Mergaloth or 
Margalos, a teacher of the law, who, together with his 
colleague Judas the son of Sariphzeus or Sephorzeus, 
in the last days of Herod the Great, persuaded a number 
of their pupils to cut down the golden eagle which 
Herod, in contravention of the law against graven 
images (Ex. 204 f. Dt. 415-1823 58 f. 27 15), had caused 
to be placed over the great gate of the temple. Herod 
roused himself from his deathbed and caused Matthias 
and Judas and their most prominent accomplices to be 
burnt to death, and the rest of the forty who had been 
taken to be executed (2/ i.332-4, $$ 648-655, Axt. 
xvii. 62-4, S8 149-167). 

This story also has but few points of agreement with what we 
read in Acts. That Matthias gave himself out to be any great 
person of any kind is neither asserted nor probable; he simply 
appealed to the OT command. Nor can it be said that he won 
over a band of followers; for those who joined in his under- 
taking were from the outset his pupils, and the entire action 
was an affair of a few hours, since the temple captain intervened 
at once with armed force. At the same time all those taking 
part, who were not captured, were dispersed, and it was only 
afterwards that Matthias and Judas were seized. Further, 
Judas was as deeply involved as Matthias ; in fact, in B/ and in 
the first two mentions of him in z4z/. he is named before Matthias, 
and only afterwards (§ 167) does Josephus name Matthias alone 
because directly before he has spoken of another Matthias; so 
also xvii. 91, § 206: Mar6(av коі тойс civ abra. The only 
reason Wieseler has for passing Judas over is that the name 
Matthias has the same meaning as Theudas.! But that Mat- 
thias bore this second name also by no means follows. 


Theudases. 


1 боой isoneofthe names formed with the salikon abbrevi- 
ation-ending (cp NAMEs, $ 86, end; LUKE, $ 6; APOLLOS, § 1, 
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(d) Other critics, with rather more prudence, attempt 
no identifications, but nevertheless declare that some 
"'heudas other than the Theudas of Josephus must have 
come forward before Judas of Galilee. Thus, in the 
last instance, again Ramsay (below, $ 8). The scholar 
who with Ramsay starts from the axiom that Lk. is a 
historian of the same rank as Thucydides (see GALATIA, 
§ 12, end) will not readily give up this way of dealing 
with the difficulty. Those on the other hand who take 
cognisance of the great untrustworthiness of Lk. in 
specifically historical questions (cp ACTS, 88 2, 4, 13/.; 
GOSPELS, § 132; LysANtas) will regard the assertion 
asrash. Ramsay is certainly right in saying (p. 259) 
of Josephus that 'he does not allude, or profess to 
allude, to every little disturbance on the banks of the 
Jordan.' But it is just as certain that Gamaliel must 
be supposed to be alluding not to a little but to a great 
disturbance, if his speech is to be in keeping with the 
gravity of the occasion. An occurrence which could 
reasonably be placed side by side with the affair of 
Judas of Galilee would certainly not have been passed 
over by Josephus. 


Therefore also it is quite irrelevant to urge that the name 
"Theudas was a common one, that the later Theudas was perhaps 
the son or grandson of the earlier (so Blass), or that Theudas 
was not his original name but only one which he had afterwards 
assumed (so Ramsay). As for the frequency with which the 
name occurs, the evidence— particularly that from the inscriptions 
will be found in Schürer (G/133 1473, ET i. 2168). That 
the name was frequent among the Jews, however, is not affirmed. 
John Lightfoot (on Acts 5 36) mentions two men named pnn in 
rabbinic literature, with regard to whom he himself adds that 
neither of them can be the person intended in Acts. 


Lastly, some critics have asked : 1f one or other of 
the two authors must have been mistaken, why not 
Josephus ‘cui et in historia et in chrono- 
3. Nolerror iora ttubari er E >! 
in Josephus. ogia titubari et vagari non insuctum ? 

(so John Lightfoot). Joh. Dav. Michaelis 
(inl. i. d. Schriften d. Neuen Bundes,1[1788] p.62 f.) 
formulates this position with greater precision thus: 
Lk. dates Theudas correctly ; Josephus correctly re- 
members (from his childhood) that a revolt occurred 
under Cuspius Fadus, but is mistaken in thinking that 
'Theudas was the name of the leader on that occasion. 
Blass is conscious that such a eharge against Josephus 
would be inadmissible, but reaches the same result by 
the extremely bold assumption (which, however, he 
introduces only with a fortasse) that, in describing the 
rising under Cuspius Fadus, Josephus wrote either another 
name than that of 'Theudas or no name at all, and that 
his copyists, carelessly identifying this narrative with 
that of Acts 536, introduced the name of Theudas into 
his text. This identification would have been occasioned 
by the circumstanee that with both authors the mention 
of Judas of Galilee immediately follows. 

Indeed our problem becomes still more complicated 
than at first sight it appeared to be, by reason of the 
fact that Josephus, immediately after the 


= ee words about Theudas quoted above (§ 1), 
mentions Tiberius Alexander's succession 
Josephus ? 


to Cuspius Fadus in the procuratorship 
and the famine in Judæa during his term (Acts 1128), 
and then proceeds as follows :— 

(Ant. xx. 52, $ 102 [Naber]) трд roúrors 8 kat of matóes Тоуёа 


n.r; Sttas, 87«). Probably it comes from Өєбёороѕ, @eddoros, 
or some such form, and thus the meaning does coincide with 
that of Matthias (‘gift of God’); but various other forms such 
as @eodexrys, OedSnuos and the like could also have produced it. 
@ev- for Өєо- rests upon a contraction met with mostly in the 
Ionic dialect (Gust. Meyer, Griech. Graz. (9 $ 119 ; Schweizer, 
Gram, der pergamen. Inschriften, 1898, 8 824; Meisterhans, 
Gran. der att. Inschriften, 9) $ 19 1). If the accent lies on the 
first element of the composite name as in the first instances 
given above (of which @evsoros is established in Attic inscrip- 
tions of about 200 в.с. and @evswpos—hoth with ev—from the 
period of the empire, whilst Өєббото$ is already found in Plato 
and G«ó8Bupos in Thucydides), it is proper to accentuate the 
word as @evSas (see SILAS, col. 4519, n. 2); if such a form as 
@evSdar0s—a name met with also in Attic inscriptions of about 
160 B.C.—is at the basis of the contraction Өєуёаѕ will be the 
Correct accentuation. 
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тоў Гал‹Хагоо årppéðnoar [Niese, arýxðnoav] тоў тбу Хаби amo 
Pwpatwy атотттарто$ Kupiviov mys ‘lovdatas timntevovros, ws 
év Tots про tovTwy édyAwoaper, 'Idxofos каї шшш, ods ara- 
c ravpogat mpogéra£ev б 'AAé£avóüpos : * Besides all this, the sons 
of Judas the Galilaan were now put to death,—[that Judas] who 
drew away the people from the Romans when Quirinius made a 
census of Judza as has been shown in a former part of this work. 
Their names AES and Simon, whom Alexander com- 
manded to be crucified.’ 

With this must be carefully compared what is said 

in Acts 537: 
, пета тойто/ avéaty 'loóag б l'aAiAaios ev tats nucpats THs 
amoypaphs, каї améotnoer Aady бтїтш аўтоу · KaKEivOS &moAero 
xai mávres doo. éme(Óovro аўтф dcegxopmiabyoav: ‘After this 
man rose up Judas of Galilee in the days of the enrolment, and 
drew away [some of the] people after him : he also perished, and 
all, as many as obeyed him, were scattered abroad.’ 

(a) If Lk. cannot be cleared of the charge of having 
made a mistake about Theudas it will be exceedingly 
natural to look for the cause of his mistake in this 
passage of Josephus, on the assumption that Lk. took 
the latter part of the passage just quoted from Josephus 
as referring not to the sons of Judas but to Judas him- 
self. If so, it could indeed appear as if Theudas ought 
to be placed before Judas as long as Lk. confined his 
attention to the dating of Judas which he found in his 
own gospel (21 f.) and left that of Theudas out of con- 
sideration (sce further, § 7 4). 

The remarkable collocation, by which the two are mentioned 
in the same order, has (since Keiin) determined most critics who 
are not shocked at the suggestion of an acquaintance with 
Josephus on the part of Lk. to see here a proof of such an 
acquaintance—a view which it is rather difficult toavoid. Indeed, 
so strong is the proof that it and it alone has led Wendt, who in 
the seventh edition of Meyer’s commentary on Acts had still 
denied the use of Josephus by Lk., to affirm it in the eighth 
edition (1899, pp. 35-38); and Blass, who does not admit it, 
nevertheless says: ‘non facile adducimur ut casui tribuamus 
Theodæ Judaque apud utrumque scriptorem junctam com- 
memorationem,’ and has no better way of escape than that 
mentioned in $ 5, end. 

(^) As for the phraseology : the expression 'to draw 
away the people’ (Лаби атоеттўтоа:) in particular is one 
that two authors writing independently would not easily 
happen upon. Then there is also the mention of the 
census, In ‘obeyed’ (émeí8orvro) Lk. uses, both in the 
case of Judas and in that of Theudas, the same verb 
which Josephus uses in speaking of Theudas (*'per- 
suades,' тєбє). It is specially important to mark that 
of all the five passages of Josephus in which Judas is 
mentioned (see JUDAS) only that which we are at 
present considering exhibits these agreements with Lk. 
'Theudas's description of himself is introduced in both 
cases by Aéyew, and the participle Aéywr which Lk. 
employs Josephus has in his second passage. The 
statement that after his capture Theudas had his head 
cut off was plainly too detailed for Lk.; but he uses 
with reference to him the verb dvacpety (‘was slain') 
whieh Josephus applies to the death of the followers 
of Vheudas (dvetdev, ‘ he slew’), and to the sons of Judas 
in precisely the same aor. pass. (ávppé8mcav, ‘were slain’) 
as we find in Lk. Апу one of these coincidences can 
appear indecisive, but taken together they turn the 
scale. 

'The last of the coincidences enumerated above is, it 
is true, denied by Blass. (а) Eusebius (HÆ ii. 111) 

uotes the words of Gamaliel regardin 
5. Text and dy dcum indie ü Ho R 
biect of eudas in indirect narrationasfollows :— 

А ie кол ws dpa xara rüv dyAotimevoy xpóvov àvéa Ty 

CUB 9307: Gevdas, Xé-ymv éavrdv elval Tiwa, bs катє- 
A605, kal Távres бео: éreicOnoay aùr diehvOnoar : 
‘that at the time specified Theudas arose, giving him- 
self out to be somebody, who was destroyed, and all, as 
many as obeyed him, were dispersed.’ 

Althongh this quotation is far from being verbally 
exact (notice éeis@yoayv and the order of the words 
éavrüv elval riwa), Blass, nevertheless, believes that we 
have a survival of the original text of Lk. іп кателт, 
and that we shall be warranted in supposing the dvypé0y 
of the best authorities to have been first introduced into 
Lk. by copyists of the Bible, from the text of Josephus 
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(&veiNev ; cp dvnpéðnoav in his section relating to the 
sons of Judas), and т?се versa that the name of 'Theudas 
was introduced into the text of Josephus also by copyists 
(above, $ 3). Assuredly a bold hypothesis. 

(^) Blass considers that some support for this hypo- 
thesis can be found in the reading of О*; és 6ieX00q 
aùròs Ôe айтоў kal mávres Soa éme(Üovro aùr kal 


€'yévovro eis ovdev. 

Not only, however, does this vary greatly from the rendering 
of Eusebius; it also appears to be the older of the two. This 
has been recognised by Blass in so far as he takes up into what 
he maintains to be the first form in which Acts was written the 
words abris ёи аўто? (—éavroU) and omits the àeAs8ncav. It 
is all the more remarkable to find that he refrains from proceed- 
ing to the natural consequence—that of taking the xareAv6g 
of Eusebius as a modification of the ё:еАуу in D which was 
preferred after the dveAv@yoav had been introduced from the 
ordinary text into the text of D.  KaraAew will have been 
selected in the process because it occurs in zz. 38 The con- 
verse, that D or his predecessor changed the катєАу0э (of the 
original text put forward by Blass) which yet was not followed 
by any éreAv@yoav, into 6.eÀ69, might be hard to explain. 

(c) On the other hand it is nevertheless quite intel- 
ligible why Blass should have found difficulty in 
accepting the text of D entirely, including the dcedv@y, 
as the original. For D's text admits very readily of ' 
being regarded as modification—not indeed of the 
primitive text assumed by Blass, yet certainly of the 
generaly received text of the best authorities. "The 
avnpedn Kal . dteAUOnoay has here been compressed 
into one verb dvedvOn. 

If this SceAv@yoay had not lain before the «йиз, the single 
verb óàveAv8 would never have heen chosen. It can be applied 
to a group of men who have been dispersed or to a thing which 
has been destroyed, but to apply it to one man is not natural. 
Only caradvetv is so used (v. 39) ; but kareAv6 in view of what 
has been said above cannot be accepted as the original reading. 

Зу the compression of the two verbs above referred to, however, 
the construction also has suffered. The subject to билув i is in 
D not merely os but also the plural as well, wavtes oot ётєідоуто 
ауто, and this same second subject receives further a verb in the 
plural : kai éyévovro eis ob8év. The Latin translator of D has 
seen that this is inadmissible, and has therefore taken occasion 
to delete the кас before € €yévovro : * qui interfectus est, et omnes 
quotquot obtemperabant ei facti sunt nihil’; and Hilgenfeld 
(Acta afost. grece et lat., 1899) has found necessary the 
following punctuation —so completely inconsistent with the 
genius of the Greek language—of the words of D which he too 
regards as those of the true original : as бее autos, б олтоў 
Kal TOVTES orot émeiBovro олтф, кол eyevovro eig ovó€v. The 
reason for the compression of the two verbs into one (dveAvdn) 
was perhaps that the eye of the copyist before it reached avypééy 
had already run ahead to 8teAvégsav. Yet the addition of the 
words auros $i аўто? seems to indicate that the alteration, even 
if in the first instance it was due to an accident of the sort 
indicated, was nevertheless carried out with full consciousness. 


(d) Blass also urges reasons derived from the context 
for preferring kareAv0s to ауурду. | Gamaliel's design 
is to persuade his hearers to leave the apostles alone 
(vv. 38.) ; but if the revolt of Theudas had been 
quelled by his being put to death, such an instance 
would tend to show on the contrary that the right policy 
was to punish the apostles with death. We are willing 
to believe that it was this argument, whether by itself or. 
taken in connection with the oversight conjectured above 
under (c), which led to the reading dveXUOn abros Oe | 
arot in D. But the argument is not conclusive. 

Wendt (in Meyer's Conun.) has already pointed out that it is 
not the apostles who are intended to be put in the parallel 
position to that of Theudas, but Jesus himself as the head of the 
new movement; Jesus, however, has already suffered the 
penalty of death, and Gamaliel therefore might all the more 
assume that his followers were no longer seriously to be feared. 
At the same time it is by no means indisputable that Lk. was 
here thinking of Jesus. Had it been so, to have referred ex- 
pressly to the fact of his death would have been very natural. In 
point of fact not only is this reference not made, but in speaking 
of the case of Theudas it is not so much as hinted that his death 
was the cause of the dispersion of his followers; rather are the 
two facts brought into Juxtaposition merely. 

Thus the point of the comparison between the move- 
ment originated by 'Theudas and that in which the 
apostles were engaged will rather be simply that both 
at first had an apparently threatening character but 
soon lose it, without reference to the manner in which 
the change is effected, If this view is correct, it must 
be conceded that the example of Theudas from Josephus 
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is not in all its particulars quite apposite, and the 
attempt of Blass to discover or conjecture another 
Theudas who was not ‘slain’ (dvypé@n) but only 
* broken’ (xareAv@n) must appear to be called for. 

(e) But let us now for a little leave aside all this 
argumentation and simply ask: What of Judas of 
Galilee? What avails it to eliminate the death of 
‘Theudas by operations on the text if nevertheless that of 
Judas remains? True, Josephus knows nothing of it ; 
but this does not come into account, for Lk. makes 
Gamaliel say, ‘he also perishcd' : káketvos d mero. 
Against this Blass can only adduce the Perpignan codex 
cited in Acts, col. 50, n. 2. This in fact has for 
атоћєто in the case of Judas, just as for dynpédy in that 
of Theudas, ‘dissolutus est’; but must we believe that 
the original has been preserved in a solitary Latin trans- 
lation? Is it not very easily conceivable that the second 
‘ dissolutus est ' is due to repetition by а careless copyist ? 
And who was it who introduced the d&zoóXero in the case 
of Judas? The arņpéðn for Theudas, Blass will have 
it, is taken from Josephus; but the drwXero for Judas 
could not at all have been taken from Josephus by way 
of correction of a катєћубэу originally written by Lk. 
(according to Blass), for Josephus says nothing at all 
about the end of Judas. 

It thus appears that text-criticism is of no avail in the 
endeavour to show that Lk. has fallen into no error or 
to disprove his acquaintance with 
Josephus. Our next question there- 
fore must be as to whether analysis of 
the sources can contribute nothing to a solution of the 
problems of our passage. Most of the source-critics 
named in ACTS, § 11, have no difficulty in attributing 
the mistake as to Theudas along with the entire speech 
of Gamaliel to the author of their ‘secondary’ source, 
to whom also they trace everything else that is inappro- 
priate or incredible in Acts. The situation is changed 
somewhat if, as Clemen holds, the two verses about 
Theudas and Judas of Galilee were introduced into 
Gamaliel's speech by the final redactor only. Clemen 
shares the view of Dlass as to the inappropriateness of 
both these instances to the purpose of the spcech, and 
therefore assumes that its purpose had not been recog- 
nised with sufficient clearness by that redactor. Lastly, 
B. W'eiss, with whom Feine and Hilgenfeld concur, 
regards only the instance of Theudas (from дусту in 
v. 36 to dvéorn in v. 37) as being due to the final 
redactor. The motive of the interpolation was, he 
thinks, because the movement led by Theudas, as being 
of a more religious character, supplied a better parallel 
tothat led by the apostles than the purely political 
agitation of Judas of Galilee. Even if this is not very 
convincing, there is nevertheless this advantage gained 
by means of W'eiss's hypothesis that the literatim repeti- 
tion of avéorn which would seem clumsy if we suppose 
a single writer, as well as that of mávres goi émeitlovro 
atr@, become less inexplicable. All critics who accept 
separation of sources at all are agreed in admitting the 
existence of the error in the existing text of Acts; asto 
acquaintance with Tosephus on the part of the author of 
v. 36 they differ in opinion, and this is easily possible, 
since separation of sources naturally cannot shed any 
light upon this question. 

(а) Thus we must resume thequestionat the point where 
we left it in $4 a. Lk.’s acquaintance with Josephus 
was in no case an exact one; in fact 
it is sometimes denied even from a 
of Jos. by Lk. standpoint for which the chronological 
difficulty does not exist. Thus Schiirer (below § 8) 
without holding the priority of Lk. in point of time, 
says: ‘either Lk. took no knowledge of Josephus at 
all, or if he did he afterwards forgot all that he had read. 
The first supposition, as the simpler, seems preferable.’ 
With reference to the case before us, he therefore 
supposes that any knowledge Lk. had regarding 
Theudas was by hearsay only. In that case, however, 
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the remarkable degree of coincidence with Josephus 
must be set down to mere chanee—at which explanation 
even Blass stumbles (above, $ 4 a). 

(2) It is difficult to see why the following explanation 
might not serve. Lk. had made notes from Josephus 
in whieh occurred the exact words now comnion to both 
authors. According to the order of Josephus, ''heudas 
stood in the first place, Judas in the second. Perhaps 
in his reading Lk. had overlooked the cireumstance that 
Josephus strietly speaking was dealing with the sons of 
Judas, and thus erroneously took what was said of the 
[ate of these as referring to the father; perhaps, how- 
ever, on the other hand he read quite correctly, but at 
the same time made his note only to some such effect 
as this, that ‘Judas of Galilee stirred the people to 
revolt in the days of the taxing '; because the instanee 
of the father seemed to him better suited for his purpose 
than that of the sons. Jf now he had never before 
heard anything of a trustworthy kind about Theudas, 
it will certainly be excusable in him if he did not retain 
in his memory the date of Theudas (which of course he 
did not require for his actnal purpose and therefore did 
not note), and (especially if the composition of his work 
did not follow immediately on the making of his notes) 
took the order of his notes to be also in ehronological 
order, and therefore represented Theudas as appearing 
before Judas whose date was well known to him. If he 
assigns to Judas himself the fate which according to 
Josephus overtook his sons, this admits of being ex- 
plained, on the first of the assumptions suggested above, 
from carcless reading of the passage ; on the second it 
explains itself. Even Krenkel coneedes that Lk., суеп 
without literary authority for it, could believe that Judas 
must have come to the same end as nearly all the in- 
surrectionary leaders of that period (see JUDAS, 10). 

An instructive example of careless reading which no one can 
dispute is to he met with in Eusebius (// £ 211), who reproduces 
verbatim Josephus's account of Theudas, including the mention 
of Fadus, and nevertheless says that it relates to the same event 
as Gamaliel refers to in his speech. The mention of Fadus had 
thus failed to suggest to him the question as to the date to 
which the event ought to be assigned, and as to whether it could 
possibly be reconciled with the assumed date of Gamaliel’s 
speech. 

(c) The attempt here made to account for the remark- 
able degree of coincidence between Josephus and Lk. 
would have to be abandoned only in the event of its 
being possible to show that Lk. could not have used 
Josephus. Not to speak, however, of the great number 
of eases in whieh his employment of that author is 
raised to a very high degree of probability indeed, if 
not to absolute certainty, the non-employment in the 
strict sense is ineapable of being proved. It is not 
difficult, indeed, to prove that J.k. did not make use of 
Josephus in the manner in which a modern scholar 
does; but all the eases in which he diverges from him 
admit of being arranged under two elasses; either he 
knows some other account besides that of Josephus and 
prefers it! (whether, in our judgment, rightly or no is 
not the question), or he fails to use statements of 
Josephus as to the accuraev of which he would have had 
no doubts, simply because he has forgotten them, unless 
indeed, perehanee, he had never read them (for it is 
possible that his use of Josephus may have been 
sporadie only). 

(d) Let us suppose, however, the case that a modern 
scholar has read the whole of Јоѕерһиѕ— or most of 
him. Will he at the end of his reading be in a position 
to say with confidence, for example, what were the 
territories ineluded in the tetrarchy of Philip, and par- 
ticularly whether Нига (1.k.3:) was one of them 
(there are, in all, five passages in Josephus, not all of 
them in full agreement, to pe taken account of here ; 
cp HEROD, $ 11 ; Lysantas, § 1 4), or to recapitulate the 
facts about Lysanias? He will have to refer to his 
authoragain. But not only was such an expedient more 


1 For example, on the death of Herod Agrippa I. (Acts 
1220-23); see HEROD, § 12, end. 
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laborious and time-consuming in those days in the case 
of a large work not then, as now, divided into chapters 
and paragraphs or provided with an index ; ме do not, 
above all, in the least know whether Lk. deemed this 
necessary, or whether he did not rather acquiesce all 
too willingly in the suggestion that he knew the matter 
well enough already without verifying it. We do not 
by any means deny that Lk. often gives way to fancies 
which a careful reading of Jo.ephus on his part would 
eertainly have dispelled ; as for example the notion that 
two men could be high priest at one and the same time 
(Lk.32) or that the census under Quirinius which 
Josephus plainly assigns to 6-7 A.D. could have coin- 
cided in date with the birth of Jesus. The question, 
however, is whether Lk. read Josephus with so much 
attention as to be able to correct these errors which had 
already passed into his flesh and blood. 1f, for example, 
as has been with probability supposed (see CHRONOLOGY, 
88 59 f. ; QuiRINIUS), he had already confounded the 
census under Quirinius with some other, it could not 
of course make any great impression on him if he found 
it in Josephus mentioned in another connection than 
that in which he had alreadv in his own mind placed it. 

(e) If weare to form any correct judgment as to Lk.'s 
procedure with reference to sources which in our modern 
view ought to have been absolutely authoritative for him, 
it will be our duty to observe the manner in which he 
uses the Pauline epistles. Не leaves so much of their 
contents unnoticed and contradiets them to so large an 
extent (cp ACTS, $$ 4, 7, 14; CorNcIL ; RESURREC- 
TION, §§ 16-18, 21, 23, 27 d, ete. ; SIMON PETER, § 3; 
SPIRITUAL GIFTS, 8 9 f.) that even some critical theo- 
logians have supposed he was entirely unacquainted with 
them. Yet this, if he wrote about roo-130 A.D., is 
almost more impossible than it would be on the 
assumption of his having been a companion of Paul. 
We could imagine that not every companion of Paul 
became acquainted with the contents of his epistles 
before they were dispatched. Yet this is a matter of 
indifferenee here; for a companion of Paul became 
aequainted, from his own observation or from the oral 
accounts of eye-witnesses, with facts of which but a small 
number is known to us from the epistles, vet in sufficient 
number to show us how far it was from Lk.'s intention 
to pay serious heed even to these authentie sources in 
constructing his picture of the apostolic age. 

(7) To return once more to Theudas, it is clear that 
in this ease also Lk.'s divergences (above, § 14) from 
the account in Josephus are not decisive against his use 
of Josephus. И is very casily possible that Ik., as 
Schürer thinks, knew something about Theudas by 
hearsay, and indeed that the reported number of his 
followers reached him in this manner. With this it is 
not at all irreconcilable that his colloeation of Theudas 
with Judas of Galilee and the chronological error тау 
be due to his use of Josephus. The case is not such as 
makes it possible to say that every other explanation is 
excluded ; but the explanation here offered has in point 
of fact a probability that presses, and no counterproof 
can be brought forward. As against it may be urged, 
if one chooses, the contradiction apparently involved in 
the faet that Lk. is found accurately reproducing certain 
words of Josephus while yet altering so profoundly the 
general contents of his statements. This last fact seems 
to counteraet the evidential value of the verbal coinci- 
dences. We believe, however, that this difficulty has 
been obviated by the suggestion that the words in 
question come from Lk.'s notes of Josephus (see 
above, 4). 

That Josephus had been used by Lk. was first affirmed 
by Holzmann (28727, 1873, pp. 85-93, and especially #9/.; 

1877, pp. 535-549) See also Hausrath, 
8. Literature. N Thicke Zt.-gesch.(2) 4, 1877, pp. 239-243: 
Keim, BL 5, 1875, pp. 510-513, and Aus dem 
Urchristenthum, 1, 1878, pp. 1-27, especially 18-21; Clemen, 
Chronol. d. paulin, Briefe, 1893, pp. 66-69, and St, А. 1895, pp. 


335-337 : and Krenkel, Josephus и. Lucas, 1894, pp. 162-174 (very 
thorough). Lk.’s use of Josephus was denied by Sonntag, .$7. 
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Kr. 1837, pp. 622-652; Wieseler, Chronolog. Synopse, 1843, pp. | though none of the MSS collated by Wordsworth- 


103-105, and Beitr. zur. Würdigung der Evangelien, 1869, pp. 
101-104 ; Zuschlag, Teudas, 1849; Schürer, ZIF /, 1570, рр. 
74-582; Delser, 76. theol. Quartalschrift, 1896, pp. 61-71; 
Ys St. Av. 1896, p. 459 4, and Acta apostolorum . . . 
secundum formam Romanam, Leipsic, 1896, p. xvi f. (cp Acta 
afostolorum edit. philologica, Göttingen, 1895, ad /oc.) ; Ramsay, 
Was Christ born at Bethlehem? 1898, 252-260; Feine, Theol 
Lit.-Blatt, 1900, бо; Cross, Ex. Г, 1899-1900, рр. 538-540. 
Р. 775. 
THIMNATHAH (NDIA), Josh. 19 43. See TIMNAH. 


THISBE (өсВн [BN], 61BH [A]) the native place 
of Tobit (Tob. 12). 

It was situated ‘at the right hand '—7.e., southward—of kvóuos 
[BN] ог xvétov [A] (Kadesh) in Galilee, and above ас[о]лр 
(Hazor?). м adds that it was dmiow dvopay nAcov, €f ароттє- 
pav фоуор. 

So far on the hypothesis that we have the Book of Tobit in an 
approximately original form. There is, however, strong reason 
to believe that the stories of. Daniel (in part), Esther, Judith, 
and Tobit, have been systematically altered as regards their 
historical and geographical names (see C777. 87^.) Thus the 


addition in w represents inm окоро saya "nus but this is a 
corruption of OND? 27р ONDT, and the names Vaasson, 
Raphain, Sephet in It. Vg. come respectively, (а) from 15722, (2) 
from DNDI (see REPHAIM), and (с) from nz?s. 051 and ay 
are liable to confusion : the original reading was probably not 
* Galilee' but * Gilead '——£.e. the southern Gilead in the Negeb. 
* Naphtah' is a southern district so called, and ‘ Asher’ repre- 
sents the southern Asshur or Ashhur. See, however, Товіт, 
and on another reference to a Thisbe or Tishbeh, see TisHBITE. 
RE CI 

THISTLE, THISTLES occur in AV as the rendering 
of the following words :— 

т. чту, dardar (rpigoNo, Сеп. 3:8 Hos.108t), a 


word also found in Aramaic, Arabic, and Ethiopic, but 
apparently quite distinct from another word dardér 
which, in Persian and Arabic, denotes the ‘elm tree’ 
(see Löw, 98%). Being coupled in both places with 
рар, 40s (‘ thorns’ or ‘ thorn-bushes,’ see THORN), dardar 
has been reasonably identified both in ancient and 
modern times with the TpíBoXos of the Grecks—.e., 
either a thistle or more probably a spinous plant of the 
knapweed kind, such as Centaurea Calcttrapa, L. 
(Ascherson ap. Liw, 427) or the more formidable C. 
verutum (Tristram, VB 426). Petermann (Reisen 
im Orient, 174) reported that the name dardar was still 
used in Syria for plants of the thistle kind. 

2. For TON, 2214, péuvos, EV ‘bramble,’ AVmg. offers in 
Judg. 9 14 the alternative rendering ‘thistle.’ See BRAMBLE, 1. 

3. Mn, 0л, is rendered ‘thistle’ in 2 K. 149 2 Ch. 2518 Job 
31 4o, and ‘bramble’ (AV only) in 15. 3413, elsewhere and in 
RVmz. exc. Is. THORN (g.v.). 

4. rpíBoAot occurs twice in NT (Mt. 7 16 Heb. 681) ; the mean- 
ing is probably the same as that of OT 4333. 

Thistledown appears once іп AVmg. (Is. 17 13), producing as 
the result, ‘like thistledown before the whirlwind.’ Ent ifa 
definite plant is required, one might think rather with W. M. 
Thomson? of the globe-like branches of the wild artichoke (prob- 
ably Cyzara syríaca) When ripe and dry in autumn these 
‘vegetable globes’ are carried far and wide by the wind, AV, 
curiously, gives in the text of Is. (Zc.) ‘a rolling thing,’ and in 
the similar passage, Ps. 8313 [14], ‘a wheel’ (see Мике); RV 
in both passages renders 'the whirling dust.' The analogy of 
Syr. ge//ii, Arab. 7id/, would, however, rather recommend ‘stubble’ 


as the true meaning of 225 galgal, in these two passages. 
N. M. 


THOCANUS (8okaNov [B], Өск. [А]), 1 Esd. 914 
КУ = Ezra 1015, TIKVAH (g.v.). 


THOMAS THE APOSTLE. For the order in which 
the name occurs in the lists in Mt. 10. Mk. 3 Lk. 6 
Acts 1, see APOSTLE, § І (col. 264). In 
the Fourth Gospel the name occurs 
seven times, thrice with the addition 'who is called 
Didymus,’ å Xeyóuevos Alduwos (1116 2024 212 145 
2026 f) From Jn. this addition found its way into 
the Greek and Latin text of Lk. in cod. D. Formerly 
the name was read also in Jn. 2029 by the 'TR without 
any Grcek attestation and in the Vulgate of this passage, 


1. The name. 


Ld Land and the Book, 5637. Palestine aud Jerusalem, 
Ti2/. 
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White have it there. 

The spelling of the name is without exception OQwas, in 
Latin 7homas (only two MSS of Wordsworth-White have fre- 
quently Tomas); in Syriac Thomd (o2 ( L) according to Bar- 
Hebrzus, but the Nestorian vocalisation is The’ dma (dae oll. 
preserving the consonantal character of w as in Hebrew; the 
Syro-Palestinian writes the Grecised в. ооб (сод. А, }п. 


11:6 оо o(1), and for Абоно$ hasoojh (cod C, 2024 


Үй The Syriac appellative for twin is 2/02 (Nes- 


torian /Aé'&z«2) and scarcely differs in pronunciation from 
the proper name, for which reason the explanation 6 Aeyóuevos 
A(8. was omitted in all three passages in Syr. Sin. Syr. Cur. is 
defective in all passages of the Gospels where Thomas occurs. 
But in both these Syriac texts the name Thomas occurs ina 
passage where it is not found in the original Greek, namely Jn. 
1422; instead of "lovéas ovx б 'Ioxapruórys, Syr. Sin. gives 
Thoma, Syr. Cur. J/uda-Thoma ; Blass gives now 'Iovóas[, ovx 
ó ато Kapvorov] The Greek Aóvgos has been preserved as 
Didymus in the Latin versions, but rendered zo creszentz or 
dubitos in the MSS of Lyon and Carpentras of the Provença! 
version and ez zwei/eler in the pre-Lutheran German Bible, as 
if it were=ôípvyos (see PRE(3) 366). The OS translates the 


name &Pvagos, &karáAqmrros Вадутус = Hebrew 22/07: (DIAN, in 
Pal.-Syr. 228), and ŝíôvuos. The meaning ‘twin’ is certain, 
but the original form of the Semitic word is much dis- 
puted (see, on the one hand, Olshausen, § 1814, Lagarde, 
Uebersicht, 1445; Barth, 1824, n. т; Ges.-Buhl, Zex.; on the 
other hand, Siegfried-Stade, Lex.; König, 269; Dalman, Grani. 
112, п. 4). The question is whether the Hebrew word be Za 
(rather than zpen) or tõ dn (in Arabic zaza). Still more doubt- 
ful is the relation to the corresponding Ethiopic word. The 
spelling ¢éyéu2z in the Targums is merely due to the pronunciation 
of x between two vowels. Noexample of the use of the noun as 
a proper name older than the NT is known tothe present writer. 
Тһеге is no Thomas for instance in Josephus, but cp Phoen. 
олау Із скл in CZS 1 по. 46, where also @auos AB6ovatpov, 
though the name became very frequent in all parts of Christen- 
dom; for modern Syriac instances, see Maclean's Dictionary. 
From the reading ‘Thomas’ ог ‘ Judas-Thomas ' for 
‘Judas not [scariot' in Jn. 1422, it is apparent that 
Thomas was identified at a very early 
pu date with ‘Judas of James’ in the lists 
of Lk. 6 and Acts 1. This is strange enough, since the 
name Thomas also occurs in these lists. Yet so it is, 
and this identification has been maintained by Resch 
(Texte и. Unt. x. 3824 f.) who explains ‘Judas of 
James’ as brother (not son) of James, and finds the other 
twin in James the son of Alpheus, taking Lebbæus- 
Thaddeus to be different from ‘Judas of James’ (sec 
Jupas, 7, col. 2623). This ‘ Judas of James’ has been 
identified further with Judas (or Jude) the son of Joseph, 
the brother of Jesus, and thus Thomas has been made 
brother of Jesus himself. On the latter identification see 
especially Th. Zahn, Forschungen, 6346 f, who thinks 
that it is an invention of the author of the дє of 
Thomas. A Syriac origin for these Acts has been 
maintained by Nüldeke and supported lately upon valid 
grounds by Burkitt (Journ. Theol. Stud. 1280 ff. 294 f.). 
The name Judas-Thomas oceurs also in the Syriac 
Doctrine of Addai (see Lagarde, Religuie Syriace, p. 
4271. 16.5 Grace, p. 942. 35; Cureton, Docu nents, 33 ; 
ed. Phillips, 5; Barhebrzens, Chron. Eccl. 32), and it was 
doubtless from a Syriac source that Eusebius got his 
'Iofóas 6 kal Owuâs (112 113, where the Syriac text of 
Eusebius has only Judas Thomas). Ephrem Syrus, 
too, called him Judas-Thomas (6:6 F of his works, 
where the Roman edition printed ‘Thomas,’ see 
Burkitt, Texts and Studies, vii. 24). Others make Simon 
Zelotes a brother of Judas or James (see the Armenian 
Commentary of Ephrem on Acts in Rendel Harris, 
Four Lectures on the Western Text of Acts, 37), and 
from this combination the other fact may be ex- 
plained, that for Lebbzeus also Judas Zelotes is found in 
Latin MSS in Mt. 103, in Münter's Sahidic version, Jn. 
1422 (see Lipsius, 3163), in the Latin Chronicle of the 
year 334 (ed. Mommsen, 670, ed. Frick, тоо, who 
wrongly presupposes a lacuna between Judas and 
Zelotes). For the question whether under the ‘things 
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which Judas Thomas wrote from India‘ (Lagarde, 
Reliquie Syr. 416; Cureton, Docnmenis, 32) the 
epistle of Jude is to be understood, see Lipsius, 3194 ; 
Zahn, forschungen, 5116 122 6347, n. 4. The ‘ Gospel 
of the Twelve Apostles' (ed. by J. Rendel Harris, 190) 
makes him a member of the tribe of Benjamin, the 
‘Book of the Bee’ (ed. Budge, 1886) of the tribe of 
Judah. 


‘The legends that gathered round this apostle are of the most 
fanciful kind and too intricate to be treated at length here; cp 
the Greek edition of Bonnet, the Syriac of Wright, and its 
supplement by F. C. Burkitt in Studia Sinaitica 9 25-44, and 
the treatment of these Acts in Lipsius, Die Apokryphen Apostel- 
geschichten. 

In the Clementine Homilies Thomas has a twin brother 
Eliezer (or, Eleazar, see Lipsius, ÆErgänzungsheft, 24), in 
another list a twin sister Lysias (app. ad Chron. fasch. 9 142, 
ed. Bonn) In the Apostolic Constitutions, vi. 14 (173, ed. 
Lagarde) the name Thomas is omitted in the list of the Apostles 
by the MSS w.r, supplied between Bartholomew and Matthew 
by oyzt. 

In the * Apostolic Church order or Third book of Clement's 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, as published yop: 
Arendzen (In /. Theol. Stud. 360) the order is(7) James, (8) 
Nathanael, (9) ZFhomas, (то) Kephas, (11) Bartholomew, and (12) 
Judas sox bt James (the Sahidic version has ‘ brother of James,’ 
see Arendzen, 74). In the corresponding text (to be published 
by Mrs. M. D. Gibson in Hore Semitice,l20) we get (7) 
James, (8) Judas son of James, with (g) Nathanael, (10) Thomas, 
(11) Bartholomew, (12) Matthias. A MS in the possession of 
R. Marris agrees with the text of Arendzen (Gibson, appendix). 

In the //istory of Mary (Budge, ET, 105) Thomas 1s said to 
have preached to ‘the Indians, and the Chinese, and the 
Cushites, and (the people of) all the islands near and far’. . 
His day in the Western church is the 21st Dec., in the Greek 
the 6th Oct., in the Syriac the 3rd July (see Nilles, Kalen- 
darium). Onthe 22nd Oct. 394 his coffin was deposited in the 
great church of Edessa ; but this was, perhaps, only a removal, 
as other sources tell of his grave at Edessa at a much earlier 
time. On the church of the Thomas-Christians of Malabar, 
which refers its origin to the apostle himself, see Germann, Die 
Kirche der Thomaschristen (1877); on the character of the 
apostle see the Commentaries on the Gospel of John апа 
exegetical and homiletical books. That the legends make him 
a carpenter and builder may have arisen from his association 
with Jesus. E. N. 


THOMEI (Өомє! [А]), 1 Esd. 532 RV, AV Thomoi. 
See TEMAH. 


THORN, THORNS, occur in AV as the rendering of | 


many different words. It is in nearly all cases impossible 
to arrive at a determination of the particular species 
intended, and indeed most of the words may be pre- 
sumed to be of somewhat general application. 

т. ЛӘК, dfdd (see BRAMBLE), is probably some species of 
Rhammus. MT in Ps. 589 [10] where 45w occurs is probably 
corrupt. [In Cheyne's restoration the ‘pots’ and ‘thorns’ dis- 
appear in a sentence which may remind us of Job 27204 Duhm 


here is more conservative. Olshausen’s note, however, still 
deserves consideration.] 


2. pun, hádek, is rendered ‘brier’ in Mic. 7 4 (but cp 6), and 
‘thorns’ in Prov. 1510}. See PRIER, 6. 

з. mm Ah (2 K. 14g 2 Ch. 2518 Job314o Prov. 269 
Cant. 22 Is. 3413 (cp 65) Hos. 96), rendered in AV thrice 
‘thorn,’ thrice ‘thistle,’ and once ‘bramble,’ is a word 
which elsewhere denotes a ‘hook’ (Job 4026 [112] 
2 Ch. 3311); the pm hévihim, of 15.1861 is pro- 
bably a corruption (Dr., ed Zoc.). @ has in three places 
dxavOae (‘thorns’) and once куу (‘nettle’); in 2 K. 
акау (accus. axava[y] but axxa» [L]); in 2 Ch. 2518 
the word is merely transliterated. ó xofer, тд» axovx 
[B], ò oxot, Tov ax. [А], 6 a«xav [L]. It is usually 
taken to be a tall and strong thistle, such as JVozobaszs 
syriaca (FFP 336), whose ' powerful spines’ (VHB 424) 
would explain the connection with the meaning ‘hook’; 
but some other thorny plant may be intended. Arab. 
and Pers. fa (* peach' or * plum’) is probably quite 
a different word, and does not justify the rendering 
‘sloe’ adopted by Celsius, 1478 f; See Low, 147 f. 


+ УУ nasus (emjAevov Is. 7 19, c roiB 2. 15. 55 131), is 


1 On the reading in 2 Ch. see МАМАЅЅЕН. 

2 This word appears in Dioscorides (412) as the name of a 
common plant. According to Pliny (2115, § 54) it had a prickly 
stalk. Fraas (Syz. Pd. F4. Class. 78) identifies oroipy with 
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probably a general name for a prickly plant or bush, and con- 
nected with the verb py) (#d@‘as), to ‘pierce’ or ‘prick,’ which 
appears in post-biblical Hebrew (see Barth, Nominalb. 213). 

5. DTD, sirin (Eccles. 7615.34 13 Hos.28[6] Nah.1 тоў), denotes 


‘thorns,’ ‘thorny branches, or ‘thorny bushes." @ has in 
Eccles. карда, in Is. dxavOiva ёла (?), and in Hos. exóAomes ; in 
Nah. its text differs from MT, which is corrupt (see Wellh. ad 
Joc.) As the etymology is unknown, no nearer speculation is 
possible.1 The form MTD, 51702, in one place denotes ‘hooks’ 
(Am. 4 2). 

6. po, sillin (Ezek. 2824, oxddAow), and pao, sallnim, 
mapo.otpyoovar? (Ezek. 26). See BRIER. 

7. СУ, уйтип (Job55 Prov. 225t) and (8) D39, séninim 
(Nu. 38 55 Josh. 28131), are also general words for ‘therns.’ 
Fhe former is rendered тр Воло; by 5 (in Prov. 225); the latter 
BoA(es. The Hebrew words are possibly connected with 
DJX2S, sinséneth, Aram. NIS, Ar. sinn, which all mean ‘basket.’ 
In Јер 5 5 the reading of MT is not supported by ® and seems 
suspicious (see Hoffmann, ed /ос.). 

9. PP Ads (dxaréa, Gen. 3 18 Ex. 22 5 [6] Judg. 8 7 162 S. 236 Ps. 
118 12 Is, 8213 3312 Jer. 43 1213 Ezek. 2824 Hos, 10st), is the 
commonest OT word for *ihorn' or ‘thorns,’ but is also (so far 
as we know) quite general (Lów, 198). 

то. Wap, kimm (Ргоу. 2431 Is. 84 13 Hos.96t). See NETTLE. 

тї. IO, Sayith (15.567237. 917[18] 1017 27 41), a word which 
only occurs in Is., is, in all the seven places where it appears, 
combined with “Т2, Samir, and is probably of similar meaning 
(see BRIER, 2). Dietrich (Akandi. zur semit. Wortforsch. 73) 


proposes a derivation from ary’, бал, ‘to be waste,’ but this 
is unlikely. ey 

12. pauvos occurs Ваг. 671 [70]. Cp BRAMBLE. 

13. axóAoy, 2 Cor. 127. See above (5), (6). In Ecclus. 4319 
Heb. issmp. For the meaning of the expression see PAUL, 8 32, 
EvE, Diseases oF, § 4. Мм ут. TED: 


THRACE. А ‘Thracian’ horseman (ràv imméwv 
Ttvós Өракф@у) is incidentally mentioned in 2 Mace. 1235 
as one of the bodyguard of Gorgias, the governor of 
Idumzea under Antiochus Epiphanes. ‘The opportune 
arrival of the Thracian saved Gorgias from capture by 
one Dositheus. 

Thrace at this period was the general name for the 
entire region included between the Strymon and the 
Danube, embracing a variety of tribes (cp Herod. 
53). With the death of Lysimachus in 281 B.C., all 
chance of Thrace becoming an independent kingdom 
ceased. The country became a recruiting ground for 
al who needed troops and could pay for them. 
'Thracian troops were chiefly light-armed infantry and 
irregular horse (Xen. Anab. i. 29; Memor. iii. 9 2). 
Frequent references are made to them as an element in 
Macedonian, Roman, and other armies; probably the 
name came to be applied to indicate a certain type of 
equipment and mode of fighting rather than actual 
nationality. 

[For @paxwy of GA, however, (%У* reads Oapaos, and Bva 
Oapcovs; and it is, to say the least, quite as likely that the 
Syrian cavalry was drawn from Cilicia as from Thrace (cp 


ARMY, $ 7). As to the possible identification of Tiras (Gen. 102) 
with Thrace, see Tiras.] W.J Ww. 


THRASEAS or (RV) THRASZEUS (6pacaioy [А], 
Oapcioy [V*4], Өарсєоү [V°], ż4rasius [Syr.]), 
father of APOLLONIUS, 2 Масс. 35. The name may 
possibly be another form of Tarsus. 


THREAD (530, etc.), Josh. 218 etc, See CORD. 

THREE CHILDREN, SONG OF THE. See DANIEL 
(Book), § 22. 

THREE-STRINGED INSTRUMENT (0%), : s. 
186 EV™e See Music, 8 3[4]. 

THREE TAVERNS (Tpiwn TaBepNwn [Ti. WH]; 
Acts 281s}, AV * Тһе three taverns, RV ‘The Three 


Taverns. ’). 
Here Paul was met on the final stage of his journey 


Poterium spinosum, a low herb occurring in Syria, the branches 
of which terminate in intricate branching spines. 

1 карба in both Greek and Latin writers was undoubtedly 
Acanthus spinosus. The nearly allied 41. syriacus is abundant 
in Syria. 
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to Rome by a company of the Roman Christians. It 
was a station on the Via Appia; evidently, from the 
order of the names, lying between Rome and Appii 
Forum. From Cicero (£f. ad Att. 212, ' emerseram 
commode ex Antiati in Appiam ad Tris Tabernas'), we 
learn that it stood just where a cross road from Antium 
on the coast fell into the Appian Way from the W. Tres 
Tabernz stood therefore very near the northern end of 
the Pomptine marshes, in the midst of which Appii 
Forum actually lay (cp Horace, Sat. і. 538). The 42. 
Itin. gives 17 R.m. between Aricia and Tres Tabernz, 
and ro R.m. from Tres Tabernae to Appii Forum ; 
Aricia stood тб т. S. of Rome. These distances locate 
Tres Tabernz at about 3 miles from the modern 
Cisterna on the Appian road. Wage WwW. 


THRESHING INSTRUMENT ( 10), 2 S. 2422. 
See AGRICULTURE, $ 8. 


THRESHOLD. This is the rightful rendering of (1) 
др, saph (some scholars compare Ass. sup( Pi), the more 
usual term (see Door) ; (2) ineo. mipAtan, is 
1. Hebrew { 

probably the special term for the threshold 

xor. of the sanctuary proper (Thenius), r S. 54 /. 
(Dagon's temple), Zeph. 19 Ezek. 93 10418 462 471 (cp 
DaGon, $3) The rendering ‘threshold’ in AV of 
т Ch. 2615 17 needs correction (see ASUPPIM). We also 
find the plural mso, s¢ppim, ‘thresholds.’ So in Is. 64, 


* And the foundations of the thresholds shook at the 
sound of their voices’ (read g'e2n ‘yoy, and ер Job 886). 


We are probably to suppose the front of the temple 
divided by one or more pillars into several entrances. 
So, too, in Am. 9r, ‘Strike the capitals (of the pillars) 
that the thresholds may tremble.’ The temple at Bethel 
is spoken of. "These ‘thresholds’ had special keepers 


(EV SS pontersm TCh f22 2Ch 234: Elsewhere ithe 
phrase is ‘keeper (or keepers) of the threshold’ (but яо 


may be used collectively); so, e.g., Jer. 354 2 K. 9224 
234 etc., for which in Esth. 221 © gives ару тшцато- 
Ф'Лакєѕ, taking the Hebrew phrase as synonymous with 
t Keeper of the king's head’ (т 5. 252, © арутшцато- 
фёха©). In Ps. 8411 (if the text is correct), а psalinist 
values even this Levitical office highly (paon, but G 


тарариттєїсдаг). Gates and thresholds being sacred, 
it was of course a privilege to guard them. But though 
it is usual to quote this passage, it is doubtful whether 
this is critically justified. 

Sacrifices for the family were originally at the entrance 
of the home. According to Hommel, the Ass. sup(p)é, 


2. Sacred ‘prayer,’ is a denominative form szppu, 
Е ‘threshold.’ In modern Egypt a threshold 

ness of the if uw ums A a 

threshold “С Се may be offered to welcome the 
stone incoming master of the house,! and, in 


ancient times, Herodotus reports that 
every Egyptian sacrificed a hog to Osiris before the door 
of his house (248). Trumbull makes it probable that, 
in the narrative of the institution of the Passover, the 
words ‘and he shall take a bunch of hyssop and dip it 
in the blood that is in the bason ' (Ex. 1222) misrepresent 
the true meaning. pz might in fact mean either ‘in 


the bason’ or ‘at the threshold,’ and Trumbull prefers 
the latter rendering (65 тарй rij» 66pav, Vg. in limine). 
To set foot on the threshold in a careless manner was 
probably unlucky; Trumbull reports that even now in 
Syria ‘it is unlucky to tread on a threshold,’ and that 
in Upper Syria the bride is sometimes carried across the 
threshold of the bridegroom's house by the friends of the 
bridegroom. In Egypt it is the bridegroom who does 
this, and in ancient Greece and Rome, also in ancient 
India, similar customs are well known to have existed. 
Obscure passages in 1 K. 182: and Zeph. 19 can now be 
understood ; also probably the name of the Pesah (EV 


1 So on the arrival of the new Khedive at his palace in 1882 
(H. Clay Trumbull, Te Threshold Covenant (1896), 7, quoting 
Folk-Lore Journal, 192). 
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‘Passover’). nos, PésaZ, means ‘to leap, to dance. 
The Pesah was perhaps so called because the Israelites 
‘leaped’ over the threshold after the special sacrificial 
rite referred to had been performed at the threshold in 
recognition of its freshly attested sanctity, or performed 
a ritual dance near it. 


In т K. 1321, * How long halt ye between two opinions ' (AV), 
is admittedly most improbable. The revisers, however, not heing 
allowed to correct the text without ancient authority, could find 
nothing that was plainly better. But Klostermann has provided 


the easy and natural correction Б°ВЕЛ (for MT o'pyen). Itonly 


remains to interpret the reference to the sippim aright. The 
true explanation seems to be, * How long will ye leap over both 
thresholds?'—7.e., enter with the same scrupulous awe the 
sanctuaries of the two rival deities, Yahwé and Baal. And in 
Zeph. 19 (reading v.96 as іп ©) we may paraphrase, ‘And on 
that day I will punish those who, though they leap with scrupu- 
Dons awe over the sacred threshold, yet bring with them into 

Yahwè’s honse hands stained with cruelty and injustice ' (Che. 
JOR 40 5687. [1898]; cp Jastrow, JBL 17 тов /7. [1898]. See 
further, Cz/z. Bió. Trumbull has already explained 15S, 51-5 
by the light of the same archeological facts. The explanation in 
т 5. 5 5 is of course an uncritical guess akin to that in Gen. 32 32. 

JI ROC: 


THRONE. It will be convenient under this heading 
to deal with seats in general, the Hebrew 
word for throne being applied to all articles 
of furniture of that description. The terms are :— 

т. kissë (NDJ, but ADD т K. 10 r9 Job 2691), is apparently 
derived from the Ass. kuss ‘seat, throne,’ the Aram. equiva- 
lent £ozs?' (N23. Dan. 520, etc., cp Syr. #йузёу‹), from which is 
borrowed Ar. ‘Burst ‘chair,’ being probably an earlier form.l 
Purely colourless are the two terms— 

2. mó$ab (5\2, т 5.0018, etc., EV ‘seat,’ lit. ‘place of 
sitting’ from ydasad), or ел (aay, Am.63, EV i, б 
ka8é8pa.; and 

3. téhkindh (2n, Job 233 ‘seat,’ lit. ‘fixed place’), used of 
the dwelling- place of the Almighty. 

4. Bua, Ácts1221 (RVmg. ‘judgment-seat’), Properly a 
raised platform (Lat. Zriówzal, cp suggestum) upon which, as 
Jos. B/ii. 11 shows, the 6póvos (Lat. se lla) was erected. In 
Neh. 84 Bua stands for элей, ‘tower ’—i.e., an elevated stand 
or pulpit. 

5. кадра, Ecclus. 74 (Heb. ösa), cp Mt. 2112 МК.115 
(seat of the dove-sellers). 

6. mperoka8e8pía, the first or chief seat in a synagogue 
(Mr. 236 Mk. 1239, еїс.). Cp SYNAGOGUE; $ 94 

7. 8pdvos (in © for 1 above), Rev. 44 11 16, etc., a state chair 
having a footstool. Plu. in Col. 1 16 as the name of a class of 
angels; cp Zest. Levi,8, where they appear as in the seventh 
heaven. See ANGEL, § 1. 


1. Terms, 


Such pieces of furniture as chairs, seats, or stools are 
unknown to the ordinary tent-dweller, and doubtless the 
Hebrews firstcame touse themafter they 
occupied Canaan (see MEALS, § 34). 
It is true that in the representation of Sennacherib's 
camp before Lachish a kind of seat or bench is to be 
seen in some of the tents, but this departure from the 
ordinary custom is doubtless due to the superior culture 
of the Assyrians (see TENT, fig. 1). As in Assyria, 
Babylonia, and Egypt, seats were no doubt to be found 
in every house in Canaan, and together with a bed, 
table, and lamp formed part of the equipment of a well- 
appointed room (2 K. 410; EV 'stool').? The word 
used in this passage (4/ssé) elsewhere refers to the seat 
or throne of Eli the priest (1 S. 19 413 18), of the 
governor ‘ beyond the River’ (Neh. 37, see Ryle, Саб. 
Bible, ad loc.), and of the throne of Solomon (т K. 
10:8 7 2 Ch. 917 7 


The reference to Satan's throne at Pergamos (Rev. 2 13, see 
PERGAMOS, § 2), if the great altar of Zeus is meant, is associated 


2. References. 


1 According to another view the > in the Aram. forms has 
been inserted to compensate for the loss of the doubled s (for a 
statement of the views see Bevan, Daniel, тоа). It is to be 
noticed that the form with x occurs in the old Aramaic inscription 
of Bar-rekub (Zenjirli, Bs, temp. Tiglath-pileser I1T.). The 
same form appears to recur in Рһозпісіап inscriptions from 
Cy prus of the beginning of the fourth century n.c. (CZS 1, nos. 
22, 44, 88), where р‹очо(л) рео, ‘interpreter of the two thrones,’ 
is perhaps the épuņvevrýs (ср Gr. inscr.) between the rulers of 
Cyprus and Persia (see C/S 165). 

2 Put note perhaps that the hostess is said to have been a 

*great' woman. 
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with the interesting question of throne-worship. That there isa 
very close connection between the throne of the deity and his altar 
appears certain, and it is not improbable that they were originally 
identical. On the whole subject see Reichel, J orhellen. Gotter- 
culte, 340. (Vienna, 1897), with Budde's remarks, xp. T 
9 396.7; and Clermont-Ganneau, Rec. d'Areh. Orient. 4247 ff. 

‘There are three main varieties of seats to be noticed : 
(a) the seat with neither back nor arms, (2) the seat with 
straight back, and (c) the straight- 
backed seat with arms. The three 
practically correspond to the classical se//a, cathedra, 
and fhronus respectively. Тһе first of these is frequently 
represented upon Assyrian and Babylonian seals,! and 
bears a general close resemblance to the primitive 
altars and table upon the Assyrian slabs.? In a large 
number of cases it is shaped like a square stool, often 
with several cross-bars, though instances are by no 
means wanting where the legs cross transversely, not 
unlike the construction of the modern camp-stool. 

These shapes are found in the ancient classical world and were 
probably borrowed from the East. The Greek term for them, 
éihpos, 1s used by G to render Zssz' in 18.19 413 182 K. 410, 
and in accordance with Gr. usage occurs in 1 S. 28 23 to render 
miftah, On the use of beds, couches, and divans, cp BED, $ 3. 

Representations of the second and third variety 
are likewise found in Assyria where they are often 
accompanied with a footstool; cp the analogy of the 
Gr. Opévos and its Optjvvs. 

The OT references to the footstool (Adda, DN, © úroróŝtov, 
always metaphorical) would show that the Hebrews were well 
acquainted with seats of this nature. On дере (233), 2Ch. 918, 
sce below, n. 6. 

The two last-mentioned varieties lent themselves to 
decoration and elaboration to a greater extent than the 
sella, They were frequently of the finest workmanship 
and adorned with gold and plaques of carved ivory (see 
IVORY, $2).? An overspread or baldachino was often 
added, and a reference to this is perhaps rightly seen in 
the saphrir (Kr., but Ktb. masg) of Jer. 4810. A 
common form of ornament was the representation of 
animals or men, to support the arms or seat. 

If Benzinger is correct in his suggestion that Solomon's 
throne (situated in the Porch of the Throne, 1 K. 117) 
was the work of Hiram, it is natural to suppose that it 
was based upon the familiar Egvptian or Assyrian 
models. ‘Fhe throne was decorated with ivory and gold, 
and was approached by six steps (cp 15. 61 ‘a throne 
high and lifted up’), at cach end of which was the figure 
ofalion.? The back appears to have been adorned with 
heads of bulls. The second Targ. on Esther adds many 
fanciful details which are devoid of value. 

On the text of 1 K. 1018 /7., 2Ch. 917 Z., see the Союшун. of 
Ki and Benz In І К. 10 19 the reading ‘rounded top’ (head- 
rest) appears obvious, but we should probably read biy tN, 
‘the heads of bulls’ (B mporouat pócxov). In 2Ch. 918 the 
words have been seriously misunderstood. 

The meaning of ya@ddth, EV ‘stays’ (lit. hands, © xetpes, 
manus [K.], aykoves, dbrachiola [Ch.]) is not clear. Jos. «iz. 
viii. 52 offers évjAarov, which means (a) the slats of the frame- 
work of a bed, (4) the rungs of a ladder, and (с) axle-pins (cp 
1iK.732) Following (а) we might think of the slats forming 
the seat of the throne, but the idiomatic *on either side' (115 
7125), and G's @ук@ье in Ch. points rather to the arms. Such 
arms are represented, e.g., upon the throne of ASur-hani-pal 
(Perrot and Chipiez, А» in ‘Chald. 1108, fig. 28), and of 
Sennacherib before Lachish (25, 2103, fig. 47, cp, Ball, Light 
Srom the East, 193). What is meant by the ‘two lions standing 
by (near) the stays’ is also obscure; the words are omitted by 
(54 in 1 K. 10 19, perhaps rightly. STA G 


3. Description. 


I See Menant, La Glyptigue Orientale, Y, and cp S. I. Curtiss, 
Prim. Sem, Rel. 267-276 (1902). 

2 Cp the table in TENT, fig. т. 

3 For details see Perrot and Chipiez, Art. in Chald. 2 313-321. 

4 See Hoffmann, ZA TIV, 1882, p. 68, and on verss, see Field, 
ad doc. 

5 1 K. 1020 pray tł elsewhere pray. Ina Phænician inscrip- 
tion from Citium in Cyprus (CZS 1, no. то) mention is made of 
the offering of an altar and two py«—.e., perhaps (on the 
analogy of our passage) ‘lions’ (ENN). 

6 33, footstool’ (GL bmomóótov, scabellum) is for i22, a 
variant of ?2V in т K. (emended text). See, primarily, Geiger, 
Urschr. 343. 
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THRUM (193), Is. 3812 Рута. See WEAVING. 

THUMMIM (2n), Ex. 2330. See URIM 
THUMMIM. 

THUNDER (DY, Ps. 77 19[18] 818 [7] 1047 Job 26 14 
Is. 29 6; Bpovrý; also, much more frequently, ^ Бр, Ps. 993 
Is. 30 зо, cp Jer. 1013, plur. nibip, Ex. 923, or p'a^« nbp 928; 


in NT фору Врорттс, Rev. бт 142 196 (Bpovràv), фораї каї 
Bpovraé Rev. 45 8 5 11 19, etc. 


This most sublime of natural phenomena is repre- 
sented by a poctical echo of primitive myth as the voice 
of God, Ps.1047 Job 374/., 409 Ps.1813 [14], and 
especially Ps.29. In Ps.24a (cp v. ѕа) as his laugh 
(see Del. and Che. PsC) When, however, in Ezek. 
105 the sound of the wings of the cherubim is likened 
tautologically to *the voice of El Shaddai (EV God 
Almighty) when he speaketh,' we naturally ask whether 
this is not some error in the text, and the result is 
interesting, for it opens up a vista of possible rectifica- 
tions of early mistakes (see SHADDAI). And if we 
lose the traditional reference in Ezek. 105 (and 124), we 
have still enough to show that thunder to the ancient 
Israelites had a special sanctity as the expression of the 
divine omnipotence (Ps. 293), and of the terrible divine 
vengeance (18.210 Рѕ. 1813 [14] 15. 303o). "Thunder 
in summer-time was peculiarly awful (1 S. 12 17), 
though perhaps the case mentioned is but a poetical way 
of stating that with God nothing is impossible ; Tristram 
(МЛР 33) says, ‘it is unknown in summer.’ ‘The 
wise men of later times, such as the poet of Job, were 
well aware that thunderstorms did notoccurcapriciously, 
but were subject to laws appointed by the Creator (Job 
2826 3825, cp Ecclus. 4317). 


* Right-aiming thunderbolts ' (Wisd. 5 21) has been changed in 
RV into ‘shafts of lightning (Вол àarpamov) with true aim.’ 
In Ps.78 48 ‘hot thunderbolts’ remains, though Dap more 
probably means here ‘burning sicknesses’ in accordance with 
the requirements of parallelism. Another peculiar phrase, ‘in 


the secret place of thunder’ (Dy? “NO3, £v апокриф kararyíðos), 
still remains in the RV of Ps. $17 [8]. Duhm explains, ‘in the 
cloud which hides the thunder and at the same time veils God 
from sight (Job 22 13 /).' This is no doubt a worthy explanation; 
but the Hebrew phrase does not appear to suit the parallelism. 
On the so-called Bath-kol, see Voice, and on the title given 
to James and John, and rendered ‘sons of thunder,’ see 
BOANERGES, 

THYATIRA (Ovareipa [Ti. WII]! Rev. 111; év 
Ovarelpos [Ti. WH], Rev. 218 and 224; тфА\Аєш< Ova- 
тєїршў, Acts 1614). 

Thyatira was a town in northern Lydia, so close to 
the indefinite borderland between Mysia and Lydia that 
some preferred to reckon it to Mysia 
(Strabo, 625, fv Muody éoxdrny mwés 
$acív) It lay east of the Lycus, a 
tributary of the Phrygius, which river itself falls into the 
Hermus from the north.  Thyatira thus was placed 
almost exactly midway between the Caicus (N.) and the 
Hermus (S. ), on the great road which crossed this region 
going to the SE., into the valley of the Meander. Its 
geographical position is the key to its historical import- 
ance. The watershed in which it lay was, in fact, of 
the utmost importance strategically, as it was the line 
of demarcation between the territory of competing 
sovereigns. For in 301 В.С. Lysimachus, king of 
Thrace, and Seleucus I. (Nicator), king of Syria, had 
partitioned Asia Minor, which they had taken from 
Antigonus, in such wisc that Lysimachus had the western 
portion, as far as central Phrygia, whilst the remainder 
fell to Seleucus (see SELEUCID.E, $ 2). When, subse- 
quently (from 283 R.C.), hostilities broke out between 
the two monarchs, the district in question would be of 
great military importance ; and, still later, when in 277 
B.C. the Gauls (Galatia) invaded Asia Minor and founded 
their robber state in north-eastern Phrygia (cp GALATIA, 

1 Nent. plur, rå @vdrecpa; but the v.Z in Rev.lrr, eic 
Өуатєграр, 1s ‘well attested’ (WH 2 App. 163). Cp the case of 
Lystra (g.v.). The form Thyateira gradually gives place to 


Thyatira. The place is now called Ad-kissar, ‘а large town 
of mud houses’ (Murray, 2/22. to AAT 84). 
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1. Position 
and history. 


THYATIRA 


8 1), its importance was enhanced. Consequently, we 
find established here a group of so-called * Macedonian 
colonies’; and Strabo describes Thyatira as such a 
colony (625, carouxla Makeóorqr).! 

'The word Macedonian in this connection undoubtedly 
implies, firstly, Macedonian blood and descent, and 
secondly the nucleus of the standing armies kept on 
foot by the Seleucidze, Ptolemies, and other kings. 
This nucleus of trusted troops was in reality the remnant 
of the soldiers of Alexander the Great, or their children, 
their numbers being continually recruited by drafts of 
volunteers from Macedonia itself.? 

In course of time many men who were not of Macedonian 
blood would doubtless find their way into these select corps of 
guards. It is in this sense that the term ‘ Macedonians’ is used 
in г Macc. 820 (see MACEDONIA, 8 т; Turace). It is abund- 
antly clear from the extant inscriptions from the region in which 
Thyatira stood that the bulk of the colonists were ‘Macedonians’ 
both in the sense of being men of the standing army and also as 
being of Macedonian blood.3 

The date of the foundation of Thyatira as a military 
colony is uncertain ; probably it was subsequent to 277 
B.C. Тһе name is a compound ; -/ezra =" village’ or 
‘town,’ and the whole name signifies ' the town of Thya ' 
(for Thya, cp the town-names Thyessus, Thyassus [see 
Ramsay, Hist. Geog. 114, 148, 437]. We are told 
that previously the place was called Pelopeia, or Semi- 
ramis, or Euhippa (Plin. ZZ.V 531) —names which scarcely 
Sound historical. According to a piece of false ety- 
mologising based upon mere similarity of sound, it was 
said that the name Thyatira was derived from Thygatira 
(Ovyáreipa), because Seleucus heard here of the birth 
of his daughter (Qvyárgp). (See Steph. Thes. s.v.; and 
cp Rams. of. cif. 127, note.) 

The town became of importance owing to its favour- 
able position in two respects. 

(a) It was here, for example, that Antiochusthe Great assembled 
his troops for the campaign which ended so disastrously for him 

at Magnesia (see SELEUCID#, § 7) a few 
2.Importance: miles to the S. In consequence it submitted 
military. to the Romans as a matter of course, and 
was included within the territory made over 
by them to their ally the king of Pergamus. Then followed a 
long period during which Thyatira does not appear in history ; 
not until the time of the empire, in fact, does it seem to have 
realised to the full the natural advantages of its position as above 
described. Naturally it was only in a peaceful direction that 
such could, under the empire, make themselves felt, as it was 
not until the later Byzantine period that strategic advantages 
came again in question, А glance at the network of Roman 
roads in western Asia Minor is sufficient to reveal the importance 
of Thyatira at thistime. Starting from Pergamus, an important 
road ran through Germe and Nakrasa 48 К. m. to Thyatira, 
thence 36 R. m. to Sardis, and so through Philadelphia and 
Hierapolis to Laodicea on the Lycus (Rams. ///s¢. Geog. 167). 
When we take into account the fact that an important road runs 
northwards along the coast from Ephesus through Smyrna to 
Pergamus, we see that the order of names of the seven churches 
is capable of easy and rational explanation, quite apart from 
any question of political or ecclesiastical precedence. The 
order is in fact simply that of the occurrence of the towns as one 
follows the main road from Ephesus in a great loop through 
Pergamus, and so down to Laodicea (Rev. 1 11). 

(6) Thyatira owed its importance to its connection 
with the wool trade, or rather the manufacture of 
woollen goods, and more especially to 
that of dyed fabrics. This was always 
a staple industry in Lydia.* The ‘certain woman 
named Lydia’ (so EV in Acts 1614; perhaps ‘called 
the Lydian’ would be more correct) was a ‘seller of 
purple,’ ‘of the city of Thyatira’—that is to say, prob- 
ably an agent of some great house of dyers and manu- 
facturers in Thyatira (Rams. 54. Paul, 214). 


The dyers and other handicraftsmen in Thyatira were united 
in guilds (called épya in inscr. from Thyatira, épyacia: else- 


3. Commercial. 


1 This is confirmed by inscriptions ; see Bull. de Corr. hell., 
1886, p. 398; 1887, p. 466; CIG 3496. 

2 Cp Diod. Sic. 18 12, éamávide кої ту Maxedovia стратиотбу 
поАтікду da то mÀnÜos TOY AmeaTaÀuévov eis Thy "Асау ёлї 
&:абоҳӯу THs a Tpartas—speaking ofthe time of Antigonus Gonatas. 

3 See on this Schuchhardt, ‘Die Maked. Kolonien zwischen 
Hermos und Kaikos’ in Mitth. Arch. Inst. zu Athen, 1888, p. т £ 

4 Cp Hom. /L4z41, as & öre ris т ёАфаута yuvy фобикь 
шур | Mgovis 3€ Каєра. Cp Claudian, De Rapt. Pros. 1 270, 
*non sic decus ardet eburnum | Lydia Sidonio qnod femina 
tinxerit ostro.’ 
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where, as, e.g., at Hierapolis), as was the case at other Asiatic 
towns (¢.g., Smyrna, Ephesus, and Philadelphia) The ‘Thya- 
tiran guild of ‘dyers’ (Badets) is known to us from inscriptions, 
as well as the guilds of * cloakmakers ' (iuarevópevot), ‘potters’ 
(xepamets), * brass-workers ' (xaAxets), and numerous others (see 
Clerc, De rebus Thyat. 92, quoted by Rams. CzZies and Bish, 
of Phrygia, 3105 n. 2. Cp Bull, Corr. (ell. 10407, and 1900, 


р. 5927). : 

In the epistle to the Thyatiran church (Rev. 218 f.) 

there does not seem to be any reference to this promi- 

nent side of the life of the town, such as 
MEET E lies on the surface of the epistle to the 
Laodiceans (Rev.314 f.) Nevertheless, in Rev. 220 
the reference to ‘that woman Jezebel’! points to some- 
thing distinctive and characteristic of the place. From 
the context it is clear that under this figure is concealed 
soine torm of teaching or practice, or some intellectual 
movement, which presented itself as a rival or per- 
version of Christian teaching. 

The following interpretation has been suggested. 
Outside the city there stood the Хада бєѓор or sanctuary 
of Sambatha (Xau87095), a Chaldean or Persian Sybil 
or prophetess.? Apparently this was some form of 
eastern superstition, of great popularity, if the reference 
in Rev. 220 is to this shrine. ‘Jezebel,’ if (Schiirer and 
others) a definite person, must be the Sibyl of some 
shrine connected with an eclectic (pagan- Hebrew- 
Christian) system. It appears more probable, how- 
ever, that we should interpret the denunciation more 
broadly, with reference to the prevailing tone of Thyatiran 
Christianity rather than to a superstition idolatrous in 
origin and general content, which could hardly have 
infected the majority of the church. In other words, the 
expression in the message obtains full significance only 
if we understand the church of Thyatira to have developed 
some heretical or impure form of belief or practice, such 
as might naturally be typified by a notorious figure drawn 
from ОТ history (cp 2 K. 922). We here touch upon the 
relation of the Jewish settlers and colonists in Phrygia 
and neighbouring districts to the mixed population amid 
which they dwelt. The evidence of the Talmud is clear, 
that these immigrant Jews were divided from their 
brethren and failed to maintain their peculiar religious 
position (see Neub. Geogr. du Talm. 315; and Rams. 
Cities and Bish. of Phrygia, 2674 f.). The population 
of Asia Minor was undoubtedly attracted to the religious 
system of the Jews; but the other aspect of this fact was 
that the Jews became merged with them (see Rams. SZ 
Paul the Traveller, 142 f.; Comm. on Gal. 189 Ja 
where the position of the Jews in S. Galatia is treated at 
length). Such syncretism must have had its dangers 
for the Christian churches, based as they were in general 
upon proselytes and containing a more or less large 
admixture of Jewish elements. It is to some form of 
gross degeneration of Jewish practice and belief that 
reference is made in the epistle to the Thyatiran church 
(see art. by Schürer, ' Prophetin Isabel in Thyatira’ in 
Abhand. Weizsäcker gewidmet, 39 f.). In Cyprus (Acts 
136) and Ephesus (Acts 1913) also we find that certain 
Jews had abandoned themselves to the practice of magical 
arts forbidden by the Mosaic law. 

For a parallel to the church factions produced by a question 
about pagan institutions, cp the case of Corinth (т Cor. 10 :3 7; 
cp Ramsay, A.xfos. 1900/^; Zahn, Find. 2608 f [also Nico- 
LAITANS, Col. 3411]). Wa: We 

THYINE WOOD (зүлом Өүом [Ti. WH], Rev. 
18тг}) is mentioned among the precious wares sold in 
the market of the apocalyptic Babylon. ‘The wood 
intended is no doubt that of the tree called Avia or Ova 
by the Greeks, and citrus by the Latins (cp Hehn, 
Awulturhflansen, 386). The former name would seem 
to refer to the fragrance of the wood; and czzrws is 
probably a corruption of xéópos and so points to a tree 
of aromatic, antiseptic wood. 

l rhv yvvatka 'Теб&ВеА [WH]; т yvvatká соу is a reading 
which led to the interpretation that the denunciation was directed 
against the bishop's wife. Cp JEZEBEL, ad fin. 

2 Cp С/С 3500, ёті rómov кабароў, óvros mpd Tis móAeos Tos 
тё SapPabeiw ev тф XadSalov mepuBóA o. 
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The дра (or citrus) par excellence was a N. African tree 
(Theophr. 53, $ 7, Plin. 13 15, $ 29), probably to be identified 
with huia articulata, Vahl., which, according to Sprenger 
(Erläuterungen sum Theophrast. 205), is a tree resembling the 
cypress and growing to a height of 24 ft. In accordance with 
Pliny's statement (Z.c.), it is found in the region of Mt. Atlas, 
In the days of Roman luxury the citrus was much used in the 
making of costly furniture; the phrase ‘al? thyine wood ' (Rev., 
2.с.) probably alludes to the great variety of objects constructed 
from it. 

TIBERIAS (riBepiac), on a narrow strip of plain 
under a hill, on the western shore of the Sea of Galilee, 
was founded by Herod Antipas, apparently not before 26 
A.D., and so was quite a new place at the time of the 
publie life of Jesus in Galilee. Its founder named it in 
honour of his friend and patron the emperor Tiberius. 
‘Though it became the capital of Galilee, it was at first a 
purely Greek city, which accounts for its not appearing 
among the scenes of the Galilean ministry. It joined in 
the war of liberty, but yielded without resistance to 
Vespasian, and was restored by him to its master 
Agrippa, on whose death in roo it fell directly under 
Roman rule. The place came to be a great seat of 
Jews and Jewish learning ; it was the residence of R. 
Judah, the editor of the Mishnah; and, though the 
schools of Palestine were nltimately overshadowed by 
those of Babylonia, the school of Tiberias was still 
famous in the time of Jerome. On Jn.6123211 see 
GALILEE, SEA OF, 88 1, 4. 

Half an hour to the S. of the modern 7a?ariye& (a 
town of some 4000 inhabitants) are the famous hot 
baths (now ¢/-Hammeh) which are mentioned by Pliny 
(27.75 15 [71]; Tiberiade aquis calidis salubri) and by 
Josephus (rots év TiBepiade Өєриоїѕ tdacw, BJ ii. 216). 
In Ain? xviii. 23, B/iv. 13 he alludes to the бєрд@ as 
not far from ‘Tiberias and as being called '"Auguaovs, 
‘which being interpreted is Qepud.' It seems to be the 
Hammath of Josh. 1935. See HAMMATH. This 
Hammath is mentioned in Egyptian records (see 
PALESTINE, 8 15, no. 16). The Talmud of Babylon 
identifies Tiberias sometimes with the biblical Hamath, 
sometimes with Raccath (see also Talm. Jerus. ), some- 
times with Chinnereth. See Neubauer, Géogr. 208 ; 
Schürer, G/T") 2126 f. ; IZT ii. 1143 fF 

TIBERIAS, SEA OF (н ӨлАаАсса THC TIBEpiadoc 
[Ti. АМ у), Jnz21x. See GALILEE, SEA OF. 


TIBERIUS (riBepioc [Ti. WH]) is mentioned only 
in Lk. 2r, where the commencement of the ministry of 
John the Baptist is assigned to the fifteenth year ‘of the 


reign of ‘Tiberius Caesar’ (rs туєиоріаѕ ТұЗеєріоо 
Kaícapos). 
Tiberius Claudius Nero succeeded Augustus as 


Emperor of Rome in 14 A.D., and reigned until 37 A.D, 
He was son of Tiberius Claudius Nero and Livia, so 
that he was only the stepson of Augustus. The two 
chief authorities for his life are Suetonius, who revels in 
court scandal, and ‘Tacitus, whose political views marred 
his historical aecuraey. Hence little justice has been 
done to Tiberius. The Annals of ‘Tacitus have been іп 
fact maintained to be ‘ almost wholly satire’ (Merivale, 
Hist. of the Romans under the Empire, ch. 64), 
and it cannot be denied that the satiric tendency, 
'to take extreme acts as typical of the man, and ex- 
treme men as typical of the age,’ is a conspicuous 
feature of the book. Consequently, his portraiture of 
Tiberius, the most elaborate analysis of character in his 
writings, is most often attacked as untrustworthy. We 
have in fact, in accepting the picture in Tacitus as 
historical, this problem before us— to explain how 
Tiberius, who up to the age of fifty-five (when he 
became emperor) had shown himself a commander with 
more than ordinary talent, an orator of no mean calibre, 
and an administrator of acknowledged sagacity, de- 
generated from the moment of assuming the purple until 
he became that monster of cruelty and vice and 
impotence which perhaps for all time he is in the 
imagination of mankind. This is not the place in which 
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to attempt to review either the private life or the public 
асіѕ of Tiberius. Thus much is certain, that his life 
cannot be disposed of in a ‘cascade of epigrams' 
(Beesly, Catiline, Clodius, and Tiberius, 115), such as 
compose the summary in which Tacitus gives his most 
deliberate judgment on Tiberius (477. 6 51). 

Furneaux, Annals of Tacitus, vol. т, Introd. chaps. 4 and 
8 gives a careful review of the evidence, with an unfavourable 
verdict. Beesly's Catiline, Clodius, and Tiberius is a vigorous 
defence. Champagny, Les Césars, an unmeasured invective. 
See also Boissier, L'Offosiion sous les Césars. For the 
chronological questions in connection with the NT, see Ramsay, 
Has Christ born at Bethlehem? and the articles CHRONOLOGY, 
LysANIAS, QUIRINIUS, etc, Ww. J. Ww. 


TIBHATH (NID; weraBHyac [BN], mateBee 


[А], ràBaaO [L]; Pesh. ze/a4), a city of Hadadezer, 
1Ch.188, See TEBAH. 


TIBNI (I), $ 79; see below on meaning ; cp Ass. 
Tabni, Tübué'a, Phoen. DIIN, Tabnith;, Өлмм[є] 
[BA], ӨлВєммє: [L]; Zhebni), b. GINATH, a com- 
petitor with Omri for the throne of Israel after the death 
of Zimri (1 K. 1621 ft). See ISRAEL, 8 29, OMRI, 

1. 

: Like so many other successful adventurers, including his rival 
Omri (=Imri=Jerahmeeli), Tihni seems to have been of Jerah- 
meelite origin. His name is a gentilic in form, and probably 
should be read “удз (Nebatite) or *25 (Nebaiothite). Ср 
1 Ch. 5 15, where (in the original form of the text ; see SHAPHAM) 
Guni is а clan-name in the southern Gilead (temp. Jeroboam ii.). 
TREC 

TIDAL (27А; eapraA [EL] bair. [D? and A 
in бо], eaAra [А]; Pesh. 427 I), ‘king of Goiim,' an ally 
of Chedorlaomer (Gen.14:9) Nothing has yet been 
made out either as to a king called Tid'al (or Tar'al) or 
as 10 the ' Goiim' or ‘nations’ over which, according to 
MT апа 6, heruled. The identification of Tid'al with a 
supposed ancient name in a very late cuneiform tablet is 
in the highest degree precarious (see King, Letters of 
Hammurabi, Y p. lii; and ср Haupt, note on Gen. 14: in 
Ball's Genesis, Heb. text, SBOT). Sir H. Rawlinson 
thought that ' Goiim' was a corruption of Gutium, the 
situation of which district (see КОА) accords well with 
the mention of 'Goiim' after Elam. It is certain (see 
inscription quoted by Rogers, Oxdlines of Bab. Hist. 
10) that Gutium was early subject to Babylonian 
influence. If ' Goiim' comes from 'Gutium,' Тага] 
(if we may follow GE“) may conceivably be a Baby- 
lonian name. The only word which approaches it, 
however, seems to be /argu/, 'rudder' (Deluge-story, 
97), which is sometimes a title of the god ' Ninib' (see 
Jensen, A'osmo/, 422). But ‘seductive’ as Rawlinson's 
theory is, it is too hazardous (see Hal. Rev. sém. 1894, 
p. 279) to make g correspond to y in "ey? (/agamari) 
and to 3 in руз (= gutium ?). 

So far we have assumed that MT and © correctly represent 
the original text. But in the general failure of critical theories 
based on this assumption, it becomes reasonable to suppose that 
Tidal and the other names in Gen.l4r are deeply corrupt, 
that бу<д (EV Tidal) is a corrupt fragment of Syon (Jerah- 
meel) and that рез (Goiim) as often has the same origin. See 
Ѕором, т. ток. C 


TIGLATH-PILESER (^2N58 NPIN, 2 К. 1529 1бао, 
"cos nbn, 2 K.16;) or Tilgath-pilneser (NJM 


ЭЭБ, 1 Ch. 56 2 Ch. 2820, 70258 ibn, 1 Ch. 526). 

B's readings are: in 2 K. 1529, оЛуабфеАЛасор [BA]; 167, 
ӨаХуаӨф. [B], om. А; 16 1o, Gadyadd, [B]; аулабфалЛасар [A]; 
deyAadhadagap [L] throughout; in 1 Ch. 56, 6aXyoBavacap [B]; 
8a-yAa6' dadvagap [А]; 5 26, Gayvadopagap [B]; боулаб, $aA- 
гатар [A]; 2 Ch. 28 20, dadyapeAAadap [B]; GayAad’. parva | сар". 
[A]; ВєулабфаЛасар [L] rhroughout. 

In the Zenjirli-Inseriptions scsenbsn and чр‘, 
Assyr. Tukulti-dpil-ésarra, ‘My help is the son of 
1. Hi É&arra. — ÉXarra, ‘the house of the 

т ыпвшаше. multitude,' was the name of the, temple 
of Ninip, who was therefore called ' the son of ESarra.’ 
The strange form in Chronicles is, according to Kittel 
(Chron. Heb. SBO T 68), ‘merely an accidental cor- 
ruption of a familia name at the hands of the 
Chronicler or of his Midrashic source.’ 
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The biblical ‘liglath-pileser was the third of the 
Assyrian kings of that name, and came to the throne 
: in 745 B.C. Nothing is known of his 

с Possible origin and parentage, but as he 15 called 

orgin. — in the Babylonian Canon Pulu (PUL, 2 K. 
15:19, etc. ), itis thought that he was not of royal race, 
but was probably a general under ASur-nirari, his pre- 
decessor, and that he called himself Tiglath-pileser on 
coming to the throne on account of the renown attaching 
to this royal name. 

'The chief sources of the history of his reign are the 
inscribed slabs found in the remains of his palace at 
Calah, and two tablets which appear 
to have been copied from records on 
stone similar, in some respects, to the 
slabs. With regard to the latter, several 
of them are only known from squeezes now in the British 
Museum, where also the clay tablets referring to his reign 
are preserved. The chronology of his reign has been 
placed beyond a doubt by the Eponym Canon with 
historical references (XB 1 212-213), from which it appears 
that he mounted the throne on the 13th of the month 
Iyyar (.April-May) of the year 745 B.C., as successor to 
A&ur-nirari (II. ) , in the last year of whose reign there was 
arising in Calah ; not improbably Tiglath-pileser seized 
this opportunity to assume the supreme power. Whether 
the fact that the Eponym for the next year was the 
governor of Calah supports this supposition or not, is a 
matter of opinion. 

'The first campaign of this king, which took place in 
the year of his accession, is stated to have been ' into 
the midst of the rivers '—7.e., ‘to Baby- 
lonia.’ His object was, not so much 
to conquer the country as to break the 
excessive and dangerous power of the 
Aramæan tribes. In this he was fully 
successful, and the Babylonians themselves, who suffered 
from the tribes in question, thankfully acknowledged his 
suzerainty. Owing to this success, he seems to have 
assumed, from the first, the title of ‘king of Sumer and 
Akkad.' 

The next year (744 B.C.) Tiglath-pileser turned his 
attention to the mountainous district on the E. of 
Assyria, inhabited by wild tribes who had 
always been troublesome to the Assyrian 
kings. This district, which was called Namri (cp 
ZiMRI dH.), he wasted with fire and sword, annexing a 
portion of it to Assyria. 

In 743 B.C. affairs in the W. claimed his attention. 
The state of which ARPAD (4.7.) was the capital, sup- 

6. Arpad, bum to all И by he king oF 
Kullani ete, Urartu (ARARAT ), seems to have thrown 

: off the Assyrian yoke; it had to be re- 
duced again to submission. This probably gave an 
opportunity to Sar-durri, king of Urartu, to march 
towards Assyria. It was therefore necessary to put off 
the subjection of Arpad, and proceed against the northern 
foe, who was completely defeated. In 742 operations 
against Arpad were resumed, and in 741 (to judge from 
the Eponym-list) the city was taken, though the Assyrian 
army remained in the same district in 740 B.C. One 
result was the annexation of Unki (identified by Tom- 
kins! with 'Amk), a district which had already felt the 
Assyrian might. 

In 739 В.С. Tiglath-pileser carried on war in Ulluba, 
on the N., taking several cities and founding another, 
which he called ASur-ikiSa (‘Ašur has presented’). It 
was apparently during this period that the Assyrian 
subject-states in Syria and northern Phoenicia rebelled. 
'The operations into which the Assyrians were thus led 
resulted in the capture of Kullani—z.e. (according to P. 
Rost), the CALNo (g.v. ) of Is. 109? (738 B.C. ). 


3. Sources of 
history, and 
accession. 


4. History of 
his reign. 
The Aramzan 
tribes. 


5. Namri. 


1 * Geography of Northern Syria’ in BOR 86. 
of Unki see Rost, Tiglath-pileser, 1 p. xxi, n. 1. 
? With regard to the identification there given, it may be 
noted that Kullani would seem from ДАГ ii. 536a to be one of 
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The question now arises whether Azriau or Izriau 
(Rost)—Z.e., Azariah of Judah—-came into touch with 
. Tiglath-pileser on this occasion. It must 

т. Azariah. be confessed that the frequent mention of 
; his name in the exceedingly mutilated portion of the 
annals which seem to refer to this period gives Tiele 
justification for replying in the affirmative (B4G 230 f. ; 
on the whole question, however, see UzziAu) Al 
the princes of middle and northern Syria now submitted 
and paid tribute, including Rasunnu (see REZIN) of 
Damascus, Menihimme(Menahem) of Samaria, Hirummu 
(Hiram) of Tyre, and others, including Zabibi queen of 
Arabia (see OREB and ZEEB). There is no statement, 
so far as the texts are preserved, that the Assyrian king 
penetrated as far S. as Samaria, but the fact that he 
received tribute from that country (cp 2 K. 1519 f.) isa 
sufficient indication that he at least threatened it, and 
had to be bought off (see MENAHEM). The policy of 
deportation was on this occasion resorted to extensively. 

The following year (737 B.C.) the state of affairs on 
the E. called the Assyrian king to Media (zt .Madáa) 

8. Media “©. the pole us he set up images 
ánd Wace | limself, and peace again reigned—at 

' ' least, as far as the Assyrians were con- 
cerned. This left Tiglath-pileser free to march, in 
736 B.C., to the foot of the Nal mountains, on the N. 
of Assyria, where he took a large nuniber of cities, thus 
preparing the way for the conquest of the land of 
Urartu, which, in the following year (735), he pro- 
ceeded to carry out. Пе penetrated as far as Sar- 
durri's capital, Turuspa, and though, on account of its 
naturally advantageous position on the lake Van, he 
was unable to take the city, he nevertheless broke the 
power of the kingdom of Urartu for many years to 
come. 

For the year 734 B.C. the Eponym-list has this entry : 
‘to the land Pilišta’— że., ‘to Philistia.’ Schrader in 

ana: 1878 (AGF 126), in consequence of 
9. Philistia. 1L 47 135, n. т, тї f£, considered this to 
involve a campaign against Judah, Samaria, Phoenicia, 
etc. Rost, however, thinks differently, contending that 
the mere reception of tribute from the countries men- 
tioned in V47, бос. cit., would sufficiently account for 
the references to the southern districts. As, however, 
the inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser, where they speak of 
relations with Judah, have no date (the text being 
defective at the important points), he follows the indi- 
cations of the Eponym-list, which makes Philistia (7.e., 
the small states on the shores of the Mediterranean) the 
chief object of the campaign. In proceeding thither, 
Tiglath-pileser, like the Assyrian kings in general, 
would take the coast-road from N. to S. The name of 
the city which was first threatened is broken away, but 
Rost conjectures it to have been Ashdod or Ekron. Its 
prince bought his reinstatement only by means of heavy 
tribute. It was Hantinu of Gaza, however, who was to 
all appearance more especially aimed at by Tiglath- 
pileser, and, feeling this, he lost no time in seeking 
refuge in Egypt.! Gaza then fell an easy prey to the 
Assyrians ; its treasure and its gods were carried away, 
the worship of Ašur was introduced, and the royal 
throne and image set up in the palace of Hanünu. 

The entry for 733 and 732 B.C. is ‘to the land of 
Dimaska'—7.e., Aram-Damascus. No doubt it was 
10. Ah part of the king’s plan to subjugate the 
d a states of the W., but he was also induced 

to make this campaign by the appeal of Ahaz of Judah 

for help against REZIN and PEKAH. The appeal was 
supported by the sending of gifts in acknowledgment of 
vassalage. It would seem that the allied kings despaired 
| of resisting the advance of the Assyrians, and retreated 
| 
1 


to their own territories. They thus played into the 


the towns along the Taurus, implying an extension of operations 
in that direction. 

1 For another view see Wi. fusi, 5034 7, and cp ISAIAH, 
Book or, § 12, n. 1; Mizrarm, $ 24. 
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hands of Tiglath-pileser, who may perhaps refer to this 
in his annals (11 227 /.) as follows :— 

*In my former expeditions, Ї had counted (as spoil) all the 
cities (of Pekah) and had carried off his. . . and he forsook 


Samaria alone... their king . .. 


Rost completes the last phrase ‘(they overthrew Pekab), their 
king,' which is not impossible, and is supported by his revised 
text of ЛЧ З то, no. 2, 5028. 

Previously to this, however, as it would seem, the 
king paid a visit to the Phoenician states to assure 
11. Rəzi himself of their fidelity, and on this oecasion 
+ ЖУП. pe may have annexed wide tracts of Israel 

y have | 
including 'all the land of Naphtali’ (2 K. 1529). No 
reference to this, however, occurs in his inscriptions 
(though, perhaps, as Hommel suggests, the -/; of 17 
of 17413, pl. то, no. 2 may be the end of that word, 
for the preceding line refers to Bit-Humria or Israel). 
Rezin of Damascus boldly resisted the invader, but 
on this occasion fortune deserted the Aramæans ; 
Rezin took to flight, and fortified himself in Damascus. 
A siege of the city followed, during which the sur- 
rounding country was completely devastated. А suc- 
cessful expedition was also made against Samsi, queen 
of N. Arabia, which led to the submission of other 
tribes of that region, as far as Sa'ba (Yemen). Damascus 
itself fell at the end of 732 B.C.; it is not again 
mentioned as an independent state. The fate of Rezin 
is related in 2 K. 169. See DAMASCUS, $$ 10 /.; REZIN. 

The relations of Hoshea, who seized the erown of 
Israel, to Tiglath-pilescr are treated elsewhere (see 


HosHEA). А third rebel against Assyria 

12. Israel ee А Tae 
nd the POW claims our attention, namely Mi- 

А EN un tinti of Ashkelon, who had been joined by 
E 108 Metenna of Tyre. According to Rost, 


the Assyrian statement is! that Mitinti 
went mad on realising that he might soon have to share 
the fate of Rezin. His son Rfkipti now mounted the 
throne on account, as it would seem, of his father's 
mental state, and hastened to reconcile himself with the 
Assyrian conqueror by means of tribute and gifts. 
Tiglath-pileser now sent his rab-saké (see RAB-SHAKEH) 
against Metenna of Tyre, who, finding no other course 
feasible, decided to submit and pay tribute. The rab- 
saké was also successful in bringing about the submis- 
sion of Uassurmi, chief of Tabal, who, however, was 
deposed, and a man named Tulli set in his place. 

To all appearance, affairs in the W. had reached a 
satisfactory settlement for the Assyrians. Leaving that 
district in 732 B.C., Tiglath- pileser 
found trouble awaiting him in the 
following year in Babyton, owing to 
the restlessness of the Chaldeans and Aramzeans. 
Nabonassar had been succeeded by his son Nabü- 
nadin-zéri, who was killed after a reign of two years. 
His murderer, Nabü-Sum-ukin, made himself king, but 
was deposed after rather more than two months' rule by 
the Chaldzean prince Ukin-zér (Chinziros) of Bit- 
Amukkani. At this period, the Babylonians proper had 
but little love for the dominion of the rough Chaldzeans, 
and probably encouraged an Assyrian intervention in 
order to get release from a thoroughly distasteful rule. 
Tiglath-pileser therefore entered Babylonia, and besieged 
Ukin-zér in his capital Sapia, but without result. He 
wasted the territory of the other tribes, however, and 
carried Zakiru, prince of Bit-sa'alli, into captivity. 
According to the Eponym Canon, the Assyrian king 
did not engage in any campaign in 730, but remained 
at home ‘in the land, Apparently his army continued 
the siege of Sapia, which fell in the following year. 
The result was, that Ukin-zér lost his throne, and the 
other Chaldean chiefs submitted, including MERODACH- 
BALADAN (g.7.), prince of the land of Tamtim (‘the 
sea-coast') Tiglath-pileser could now celebrate one of 
his greatest triumphs. He proceeded to Babylonia as 
the saviour of his people, and was universally acknow- 
ledged as king; in the Babylonian Chronicle, and on at 


13. Operations 
in Babylon. 


1 The preceding passage is very defective. 
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least опе contract-tablet, he is called Tukuki-âpii- 
éSarra. (This has a bearing on the question whether 
PUL [g.v. ] was his official name at Babylon, or not.) 

The next year (728 В.С.) found the king again in 
Babylonia, performing the ceremony of ‘ taking the hand 
of Bel,' whi 7 Bg : 
14. Last years vhich would thus seem to have 

"Xe eum been a yearly duty for one who claimed 

* to be ruler of the land. The Eponym 
Canon mentions the name of a city, which may be Dir ; 
it may be surmised that a rcbellion had taken place 
there. It is probably to this city that the entry in the 
same document with regard to the expedition of 727 
B.C. refers; after which it is stated that Shalmaneser sct 
himself on the throne. The death of 'Tiglath-pileser, as 
we learn from the Babylonian Chronicle, took place in 
the month Tebet, thus closing a reign, than which none 
was more glorious for Assyria or more fateful for Israel.* 

Turning now to other signs of progress, we note that 
the material prosperity of Assyria was well maintained, 

Е and опе can see from the extant sculp- 

5. Bu . : д 

15. Buildings tures of the period that Assyrian art, 
too, had not declined. When at honie, the king seems 
to have generally resided in Calah, but also in Nineveh. 
Being more of a warrior than a builder, he apparently 
eontented himself with rebuilding and changing the 
great central palace at CALAH, which had been founded 
by his predecessor Shalmanescr JI., copying the Hittite 
style, and adorning it with the objects sent as tribute 
by Hittite and Chaldzean princes.! Unfortunately, this 
building was for the most part demolished by Esar- 
haddon, so that the sculptures and inscriptions were 
partly destroyed, partly mutilated. This, added to the 
ravages of time, has deprived us of much valuable 
material, rendering the records of Tiglath-pileser very 
fragmentary. Happily the order of his campaigns 
is well preserved by the IZponym Canon with historical 
references, though the meagreness of the entries leaves 
one or two points still uncertain. 

[As in the case of the articles SARGON and SENNACHERIB, it 
is necessary to warn the reader that the basis of the ordinary 
representation of the history of Israel needs to be tested afresh 
by textual criticism, and that one result of this is that the in- 
fluence of the N. Arabian neighbours of Palestine is seen to 
have been at least as strongly felt as that of Assyria. In Рко- 
PHET, § 35, it is shown that the captivity foretold by Amos was 
most probably а М. Arabian one, and the region which was to 
bear the brunt of the invasion was that part of the Negeb which 
was in Israelitish occupation. Similarly in 2 K. 1529 it is not 
the Assyrian king commonly called Tiglath-pileser, but Jerah- 
meel king of Ashhur in N. Arabia who carries away captive the 
people of certain places and districts, which places and districts 
are not in N. Israel, but in the Israelitish Negeb. The critical 
proof of this is both interesting and suggestive. Itentirely clears 
up the inystery of the three names, Pul, Tiglath-pileser, Tilgath- 
pilneser. See Cof. Dib.—T.K.c.] 

Rost, Aeréschrifttexte Tiglat-Pilesers III. (1893); G. Smith, 
Assyria (Ancient History front the Monuments) 74 [H5 

en Rogers, Hist. of Bab. and Ass. 2 104-138; 

16. Bibliography. Miirdter-Delitzsch, Gesch. von Bab. и. 

А55. 1774 (1891); Hommel, GRA 648 7. 

(1885); Schrader, ‘Zur Kritik d. inschr. Tiglat-Pilesers 11." 

(Agi. Pr. Akad. der Wiss. 1881); COT 12137. 2427: AB 
vol. 2. GP. 


TIGRIS RIN), Gen. 214 RV™:, Dan. 104 Күзе; 
EV HIDDEKEL (¢.v.). 


TIKVAH (25 ‘hope,’ $ 74; Өєкоүє [AL]—z.e., 
TEKOA). 

т. Father of SHa LLUM (2), 2 K. 22 14 (@exxovav [B], -ккошє [A)). 
Cp TikvaATH. 

2. Father of JAHAZIAH, EzralOrs (eAxeca [DN]); in т Esd. 
9 r4 he is called ТнкосАхиз, RV Tuocanvus (Goxavov [E] bw. 
[A]. 

TIKVATH, RV Токнатн (DnpM, Kt; nnpn, 


kr&), father of SuALLUM (2), 2 Ch. 3422 (каборал [B], бВакоуаб 
[A], Gexwe [L]). See Tikvau. 


TILE. (т) For nj35, анал, mAiNGOc (Ezek. 
411), see Brick. (2) For képacos (Lk. 519), see House, $ 4. 


1 According to Frd. Delitzsch, however, the palace built by 
Tiglath-pileser III. was on the W. side of the great terrace of 
Calah, beside that of Shalmaneser I. 
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TILGATH-PILNESER (28325 nn. I Ch. 
5626 2Ch.282e See TiGLATII-PILESER (with ap- 
pendix). 

TILON (ў, Kt. nin; incon [В], Өглозм ГАЈ, 
ӨшАєзлм [1.]), son of SHIMON a Judahite (т Ch. 420+). 


TIMZEUS (timaioc [Ti. WH]) Mk. 1046 RV, 
AV Timeus. See BARTIM/EUS. 


TIMBREL (47), #24), Ex. 1520, etc. 
and see MUSIC, $ 3 (1). 


TIME. See CHRONOLOGY ; 
WEEK, YEAR. 


TIMES, OBSERVER OF (11029), Dt. 1810, ete. 
See DIVINATION, 3 (2). 

TIMNA (2727, VIDA, $ 54; Өлмма [BADEL]) in 
Gen. 36:2 ranks as the concubine of Eliphaz b. Esau 
and mother of Amalek ; but in т Ch. 136 Timna and 
Amalek are among the зол of Eliphaz (so 5°; but (55, 
каї Tis Üauva, apank ; ^ Üauva dé 7 marach ємфас 
ётєкє айт? Tov auadyk). Timna appears, however, as 
the sister of Lotan b. Seir (see LoT) in Gen. 3622 1 Ch. 
139 (ааб kai vauva [В], абех\ф 86 Матау бад»а [A], 
Kai à.X.6. [L]); and as ап Edomite phylarch or rather 
clan in Gen. 3640 т Ch. 1s: (0auav [B], барара [A]; 
in Gen. EV, against rule, gives Тімман). 

These inconsistencies are not surprising (see GENEALOGIES, 
§ 1). Perhaps, however, Gunkel is right in supposing that Gen. 
36:24 (Timna a concubine) is a later insertion in P. Cp 
AMALEK, § 4. 

TIMNAH (739; @amna [BAL]; also nnn, 
Josh. 1943 Judg. 14125; z.e., ‘allotted portion’). 

I. A town in the hill-country of Judah, in the same 
group with Maon and Carmel (Josh. 1557; баџуаба 
[B]), and therefore not to be identified with Tiéxeh or 
Tiónah, 4 h. W. of Bethlehem. There must have 
been a Timnah SE. of Hebron. Most scholars have 
supposed this place to be intended in Gen. 8812-14 
(бшд»а [A] in v. 12; башма» [L] in v. 14), but 
the emended reading of the first place-name in v, 14 
(see TAPPUAH, 1) favours the view that the Timnah 
(see below, 2) of Josh. 1510 Judg. 141 is meant. The 
gentilic of this Timnah, ' Timni,' seems to occur, mis- 
written as 'TEMENI (g.v.), or Timéni, in 1 Ch. 46. 

2. (AV Timnath, and once, Josh. 1943, THIM- 
NATHAH, where © varies as in 1557 [see above]. In 
Judg. Qauva6a [BAL] The gentilic “ол, auvet [В], 
даиуадолоо [AL], Timnite, Judg. 156.) А place on 
the northern frontier of Judah (Josh. 1510, where 
G has ёті МВа [BL] ёті vórov [A]) assigned to 
Dan in Josh. 1943, but according to Judg. 14 in- 
habited by Philistines in the pre-regal period. The 
latter narrative describes most graphically ап occasion 
on which Samson ‘went down to Timnah’ (Judg. 141) 
from Zorah. The Chronicler includes it among the 
cities taken from Ahaz by the Philistines (2 Ch. 2818 ; 
om. 655) and the contemporary evidence of Sen- 
nacherib in the ‘ Prism-inscription' (XB 292 f. ) records 
that king's capture of Tamna after the battle of Altaku 
before he laid siege to Amkaruna or Ekron.  Timnah 
is now represented by the village of 7'75zeA, on the S. 
side of the Маду Sarar, 2 m. W. of ‘Ain Shems (Beth- 
shemesh) and a little farther to the SW. of Sarah 
(Zorah) The site, however, has been robbed of three- 
fourths of its ruins by the builders of a neighbouring 
village (Guérin, Jud. 230 f). But cp ZORAH. 

3. А third Timnah (possibly the same as TIMNATH- 
HERES) may be recognised in the THAMNATHA of 
I Macc. 950 (on the readings, see PIRA'TTHON), which 
was one of the Judzean cities fortified by Bacchides. It 
is doubtless the Thamna mentioned by Josephus (57 
iii. 35) and Pliny (ZN v. 1470) as giving name to one 
of the toparchies (the Thamnitica) of Judzea, and in- 
correctly described by Eusebius and Jerome (OS 2603 
1566) as being in the district of Lydda on the road to 
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Jerusalem. The topographical notices in Jos. B/iv. 8x 
confirm the view that this 'Timnah or 'l'hamna is the 
northern Z5zeh, a village about то m. NW. of Bethel, 
with extensive ruins which have been described at 
length by Guérin (Sam. 289 A). Cp Clermont Gan- 
neau, PEFQ, 1875, p. 169; Schürer, G177 2138. 


TIMNATH-HERES (070 NIM, as if ‘Portion of 
the Sun, see Names, 8 95; Judg. 29 6aguvatapes [BL], 
Bauvaðap'ews [A], also called їп Josh. 19 so 2430 ав 
serah (noo ГОП; бамарҳартє [D], Өаџуасараҳ [Da.mg.], 
баџуабсара [A], Варгадасар [L] in 19 30 ; Gapvabacaxapa [13], 
8aj.vagaxap [A], Вамуаба. [L], in 24 зо). 

A locality “їп Mt. Ephraim on the N. side of the 
Mt. Gaasi’ (g.v.). According to the book of Joshua 
it was assigned to Joshua at his own request; he 
fortified the city, dwelt there, and was buried there. 
The place has been identified with the modern 7/7éeh 
(see TIMNAH, 3), where, on the N. slope of the hill to 
the S., are some remarkable tombs described by Guérin 
(Sam. 289-104). This, however, assumes that there is 
only one Ephraim, whereas the probability is that there 
was a second Ephraim ( == Jerahmeel) in the Negeb. 

The alternative identification with Kefr Harith (a small 
village NE. of Tibneh), proposed by Conder, has only the 
support of a late Jewish and Moslem medizval tradition (see 
ZDPV 213 ff. 6195 f£, and cp Goldziher, PEFQ, 1879, pp. 
193/7.). It also implies the correctness of -heres, whereas Josh. 
(/.c.) gives -serah, which is hardly to be treated as a deliberate 
metathesis (so Moore). 

But possibly pnn (whence by error пуз) comes from meie., 
"new (this also accounts best for ‘Mount Heres?) This will 


become still more probable if ‘Nun’ in * Joshua son of Nun’ 
should really be Nahshon! (apparently a Rehobothite or Jerah- 
meelite name). | Joshua surely represents а clan of the Negeb; 
see JosuUA. ltisalso important that Eleazar son of Aaron (appar- 
ently a kinsman of Joshua), is said to have heen buried in Gibeath- 
pinehas, ‘which was given him [omit 333] in Mt. Ephraim,’ for 
Zila Mias is not improbably another corruption of Jerahme'el. 
See PHINEHAS. TREG 


TIMON (tTimwn [Ti. WH], one of the seven 
deacons (Acts 65). He has a Greek name and was 
perhaps a Hellenist. "Traditions contained in Pseudo- 
Dorotheus and Pseudo-Hippolytus make him bishop of 
Bostra in Arabia, and according to the former he 
suffered martyrdom by burning at the hands of the 
heathen. 


TIMOTHEUS (тімоӨєос [ANV]. т. An * Am- 
monite' leader; whether an Ammonite with a Greek 
name, or a Greck who had been put by the Syrian 
general in command of the Ammonites is unknown. 
He was defeated on various occasions by Judas the 
Maccabee; first in the campaign which resulted 
in the capture of Jazer, and again in that which 
included the battles of Dathema and Raphon and 
the relief of Bosora, Bosor, Alema, Casphor, Maked 
and Carnaim (т Масс, 56-12 24-44). He is also men- 
tioned in 2 Macc. 83o 32 93 1024 3237 122 то 18-21 24, 
where the scene is transferred to Western Palestine and 
a chronology implied which has suggested to many 
scholars that a different person must be intended. The 
most probable explanation of the discrepancies, however, 
is that suggested under MACCABEES (SECOND), 882, 3; 
col. 2870 middle, col. 2871, viz., the inadequacy of the 
sources, and the uncritical character of the compiler, of 
that book. 


2. See Тїмотнү. 


TIMOTHY 
Birthplace, etc. (8 1). 
Circumcision ($ 2). 
Traditions ($ 7). 
This Hellenistic name (see TiMOTHEUS) is in the 
NT (тімоӨєос [Ti.WH]) borne by one of Paul's 
younger companions who was connected with, and 
probably born at, LvsTRA ($ 3) in Lycaonia, where the 
apostle first came across him. 
In Acts 16 т ¿xe? is epexegetic of xai eis Лустра, and the text 


Journeys ($$ 3-5). 
An author? (§ 6). 


1 For a parallel ср бр in ízy 5р, which may represent зур; 
see TEL-ABIB. 
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of 204 is too secure to justify any alteration which (Gaics, 2) 
would connect AepBatos with Teud@eos, identifying this Gaius 
with the Macedonian of the same common name (1929) from 
whom in all likelihood the epithet AepBaios is expressly intended 
"* ш him. Cp Holtzmann, Die Pastoralbriefe, 65 f. 
1880). 


The diminished strictness of local Judaism (PHRYGIA, 
§ 3) is betrayed by two features in the Lystran house- 
1. Birthplace nod pM nd was brought up ; his 

and family. Jewis mother ad married a pagan, 

and their son was allowed to reach nian- 
hood uncireumcised. His father, it has been con- 
jectured, died during the boy's early years; this is 
corroborated at any rate by the absence of all reference 
to him as well as by the strong intluence assigned in 
reliable tradition to the lad's mother (EDUCATION, $ 5) 
and (maternal?) grandmother, even though we hesitate 
to lay stress on the slight textual evidence for Xunice's 
widowhood (Acts10:, add xýpas 25: x. for 'loróaías, 
gig. fu.) or even on the tense of бтрде» (fuerat, 
Acts163; PTápxe would have been used, had he been 
alive [Blass] Whether her husband was among ‘the 
men that worship God’ (ceSduevoi тд» Ocóv) or not, 
Eunice (.Acts161, cp c. 15) seems to have become a 
Christian at Paul's first visit to Lystra (Acts116 f. 
20-22). Later notices, embodying a tradition which 
there is no reason to suspect, indicate that her mother 
Lois had assisted her to train! the lad in the knowledge 
and piety of the OT previous to their joint conversion 
(2 Tim. 15314, cp 1 Tim. 54) ; and it may be inferred 
that their influence subsequently brought Timothy over 
to the new faith some time before the return of Paul a 
couple of years or so later. Passages like 1 Cor. 417 
(eontrast т. 15), 2 Tim.21, etc., refer to kinship of 
spirit, and Phil 222 expressly identifies Timothy's 
*genuine sonship' with his loval service to Paul, not 
with spiritual parentage. Atany rate his intimate 
conneetion with Paul dates from the latter's second tour 
with Silas, when he found the young Lystran not a 
neophyte but a full member (ua0575s) of the local 
church. 

The allusion in 2 Tim. 810 / (a genuine fragment) simply 
means (Lk.13) acquaintance with the facts and experiences 
narrated —an acquaintance involving moral imitation (1 Tim. 
4 6)—and does not imply that Timothy accompanied Paul on the 
journey described in Acts 1314-1420. In this flight, according 
to Acta Petri et Pauli, etc. (ed. Lips. 1891, pp. 2354), Paul is 
accompanied by Demas and Hermogenes о xaAxevs, vrokpigeus 
y€i.ovres, каї é£eAcrapovv Tov labAor ws àyazaovres avTOv. 

The language of Acts161 (kai (дор, cp 110 827 1017 
127) is intended to denote a remarkable and happy 
episode in the tour (cp Hort, Christian 
Ecclesia, 178 f.). It seemed providential 
that another youth was found willing and 
fit to join Paul's company and enterprise, after the 
defection of John Mark and Barnabas.  Characteristic- 
ally (ep 63 1022 2212) an excellent reputation is singled 
out as one essential feature in his moral equipment ; 
Actsl62 suggests also, though it does not necessarily 
imply, that he had already preached in the neighbour- 
hood. However, as his father's nationality was 
notorious in the locality, Paul had him cireumcised. 
He carried out this long-deferred rite upon the eve of 
proceeding farther on a tour among the Phrygian 
churehes with their Jewish surroundings and partially 
Jewish atmosphere, his object being to prevent people 
taking needless offence either at Timothv's eonnection 
with Panl or at his entrance into Jewish circles. 

Acts16 32 is often taken as an editorial gloss (e.g., Clemen, 
pss Hilgenfeid, and Wendt), and on different lines the 
ast-named critic and McGiffert (Apostolic Age, 232-234) have 
attempted to explain the whole passage as the popular and 
later misstatement of an actnal fact, in opposition to the 
dominant view (cp Aerts, $$ 4, 7) which—apart from minor 


2. Circum- 
cision. 


1 As the nearest synagogue was at Iconium, the religious 
instruction of the child devolved on Eunicé, who prohably 
possessed a copy of some part of the OT scriptures as well as 
* the little parchment rolls, specially for the use of children, con- 
taining.’ e.g.. the Shéma', the Hallel, the history of Creation 
down to the Flood, and Lev. 1-8 (Edersheim, Sketches of Jewish 
Social Life, 114-117). 
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variations—generally regards the story as an invention of the 
author, introduced in order to illustrate what he conceived was 
or should have been Paul's deferential and conciliatory attitude 
towards Jewish-Christian scruples. — But the existence of a 
strong Timothy-tradition in the later church makes it hard to 
believe that a strange story like this could be spread not long 
after Timothy's death, if it did not correspond to fact. And 
psychological reasons can be adduced which render the tradition 
fairly acceptable (cp Renan, S. Paul, 125, 313; Hort, Jud. 
Christ. &5 7.). Paul, either before or after the conference at 
Jerusalem, was independent of petty scruples against or for 
circumcision, which he probably regarded as among the 
adiaphora (т Cor. T 18). Particularly in the case of a half-caste 
or semi-Jew like Timothy, where no principle was at stake, 
Paul could not have felt bound to abstain from circumcision, if 
it promoted effectiveness, any more than to insist upon it 
uniformly. His liberal views (cp Rom. 2 28 /. 14 13-21) left him 
free to act upon his own judgment and to decide any case upon 
its merits, free even to accommodate himself to scruples felt by 
Jews when such accommodation could not fairly (yet cp Gal. 
511, and Rams. Mist. Comm. Galat., $ 8) be misunderstood. 
Timothy's circumcision was a matter of convenience, not of 
principle; and Paul would make that perfectly clear before 
permitting his friend to become legally a Jew to save the Jews.! 
Upon the whole, therefore, there 1s a distinct case to be made 
out on behalf of the historicity of this paragraph, as against 
the plausible but somewhat arbitrary view that it represents a 
make-weight to Gal.23 The case of Titus was entirely 
different. And it is one thing for a writer to omit an awkward 
fact, another and a much more serious thing—requiring greater 
motives and historical justification than can be reasonably 
brought forward in this case— deliberately to invent a story 
which hundreds of contemporary Christians (cp Heb. 13 23) 
could have readily refuted. This forms an almost insuperable 
difficulty in the way of accepting the ordinary hypothesis of 
criticism upon Acts 16 1-3; and it seems therefore more natural 
to regard Paul's action as somewhat exceptional, though it 
depends on the view taken of the date of Galatians (cp 52) 
whether we suppose Paul deliberately made this exception 
afterwards (so Weber, dl éfassung des Galateróricfes, 77 f. [190]), 
or advanced to a clearer and more consistent line of action. 

In sketching at a later date some personal traits of Timothy, 
the author of the pastoral epistles, either drawing upon Acts or 
upon independent oral tradition, lays characteristic stiess on 
the questions of good character and reputation as a requisite 
for the ministry (¢.g., 1 Tim. 37), preserves the names of Eunicé 
and Lois (2 Tim. 15), suggests timidity and backwardness as 
qualities of Timothy (2 ‘Tim.17 4), and refers to several cir- 
cumstances attending Paul's selection of the younger man. 
There is no reason to donbt the substantial accuracy of such 
notices or of the tradition that this momentous event (1 Tim. 
118 414) was due to some local Christians, possibly including 
Paul himself, who felt themselves inspired in the assembly to 
single ont the youth as a fit companion for Paul. The statement 
agrees at any rate with phenomena such as those noted in Acts 
13 3, etc., and merely implies that the local prophets and leaders 
felt themselves divinely guided in selecting Timothy, or in 
ratifying Paul’s judgment on a matter which may have already 
occupied his mind. But ecclesiastical tendency of a later age is 
felt in the further description, throughout these passages and 
elsewhere (e.g., 2 Tim. 16, cp TixiorHv AND Tirus [ErisTLES], 
$ 7), of a supernatural xapig&a due to solemn ordination ; 
although the fact of the laying-on-of-hands at such a time is in 
itself quite credible (cp Acts 13 3 14 23). 


Accompanviug Paul and Silas on their European 
tour (PAUL, 8 20), Timothy apparently took a specially 
keen interest in the Macedonian 
churches which he helped to found 
at Philippi and Thessalonica, although it is remarkable 
that the narrative in Аєїз only mentions his name quite 
incidentally (Acts1714 185). With the former church 
(Phil. 220-22) his relations remained singularly close and 
warm, but it is impossible to see him (with Vólter, 
Th. T, 1892, p. 124) in a second-century allusion (43) 
to guvgtrye (cp SYNZYGUS). His subsequent movements 
between Bercea (BEREA, 3) and Corinth are not quite 
clear owing to the loose and general statements of Acts 
at this point. The probability is, however, that (1 Thess. 
32 being parallel to 35) Timothy rejoined Paul soon at 
Athens, and was sent back (perhaps with a letter, cp 
Rendel Harris: Æxfos., sth ser., 8 16: f. 401.) to 
Thessalonica to confirm the local Christians and bring 
back news of their condition to their anxious apostle. 
Returning from this errand Timothy, now accompanied 
by Silas, found that in despair Paul had gone across 
from Athens to Corinth. Ср THESSALONIANS, § І / 


3. In Macedonia. 


1 Zahn (EfsL1479/.) subtly traces an allusion to this 
characteristic of Timothy in the ueis of Phil. 335, which he 
insists on taking (as in v. 17) as a reference to Paul's coadjutor 


(Phil. 11) See further К. Schmidt's A45.-gesch. 358 f. (1882). 
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The ‘awkward and badly constructed’ (Ramsay, .$7. Paul, 
233) narrative of Actsl? 10 / shows that the author, or the 
source which he followed here, was ignorant of this Macedonian 
mission; he offers no explanation of the extraordinary delay 
which —on his own statement—transpired between 17 13 /. and 
185, imagining that Silas and Timothy had simply remained 
in Bercea. | Whereas it is probable that the visit of Paul's 
two emissaries extended to Philippi as well as to Thessa- 
lonica, and that they conveyed from the former church to Paul 
(2 Cor. 11g? Phil. 4 13) a gift of money. 


At Corinth and throughout Achaia, Timothy, as an 
‘apostle’ (т Thess.l: 26) in the wider sense of the 
: term (cp MINISTRY, $ 17; McGiffert, 
ks A DNA Apostolic Age, 648 f.), shared Paul's 
How ' pioneering work (єр 2 Cor. 119) and 
was associated with him in the epistles (epistle?) to 
"Thessalonica, which were written in the earlier part of 
the apostles stay on the Isthmus—for although the 
mention of Athens (i Thess 31) does not exclude the 
possibility of that city as the place where they were 
composed (see т Cor. 1532 168), it is plain from other 
allusions (cp x Thess.18) that they presuppose the 
apostle’s entry into Achaia. From Corinth two years 
later Timothy seems to have accompanied Paul as far 
as Ephesus, where he became known to the churches 
in the neighbourhood (Col. 11) and to local individuals 
(Philem. 1.! Atanyrate(cp CHRONOLOGY, 8 68) towards 
the close of the two or three years spent by Paul in 
Ephesus and the surrounding district, Timothy and 
Erastus (Acts 1922), as two assistants of Paul upon the 
spot, were despatched to Macedonia and Achaia (possibly; 
ёйи ёХӨт, т Cor. 16:0) in advance of their leader, who 
intended to follow up his letter to Corinth (despatched 
by sea after March 5, when navigation became open) 
by a personal visit. It is plain, from т Cor. 417 1610 /., 
that there was a chance of Timothy failing to arrive 
until after the letter reached its destination ; for Paul 
bespeaks a courteous reception for his young representa- 
tive. The absence of any greeting from the latter, and 
the temporal aorist ётєиуа (‘I have sent,’ 1 Cor. 417), 
show that he had left before the epistle was despatched. 
His instructions were to return with some other Christians 
directly (2.е., by the sea-route) to Paul at Ephesus 
{x Cor. 1611), after instructing the Corinthians afresh 
upon Pauline methods and views (т Cor. 117) and 
generally consolidating their faith. 

The obscurity of the HS episode at this stage (cp 
Titus, 8 2) renders it difficult to decide whether Paul's silence 
in 2 Cor. upon the mission of Timothy and any results attending 
it forms a tacit proof that Timothy did not manage to reach 
Corinth (so, e.g., Lightfoot, Weiss, and Ramsay), or that he did 
arrive and then, failing to cope subsequently with the fresh 
trouble, returned to Paul or simply sent him word of the crisis. 
On the last-named hypothesis he may have been either (so 
Beyschlag, Pfleiderer, G. G. Findlay) in person, or with Paul 
on the latter’s painful visit (2 Cor. 215.7); actually the man 
insulted (ò adixnGets ; 7 12) by the recalcitrant majority at Corinth. 
On the whole intricate question see Schmiedel, //C ii. 1 220-223. 

Whatever happened to Timothy in the interval, Paul 
at last met? him somewhere among his favourite 
Macedonian churches (2 Cor.1: 75) whither he had 
retired from Corinth probably to find a more congenial 
sphere; unless we are to suppose that he accompanied 
Paul thither from Ephesus. Evidently le had not 
been in Achaia lately (2 Cor.75f 13). But when 
Paul went on to Corinth, Timothy accompanied him 
(Rom. 1621), and formed a member of the apostle's 
entourage on his return to Asia in the spring of the 
following year. 

Whether he accompanied Paul to Rome or was 

summoned by him afterwards, the scanty 
5. Later С à - 
data available do not permit us to deter- 

movements. . : 
mine ; the latter conjecture (cp TIMOTHY 
AND TtTus [EPISTLES], $ 12 f.) fits in well with the 

1 If the note to Ephesus, incorporated in Rom. 16, extended 
(as, eg., Weizsäcker and McGiffert suggest) to v. 23, the mention 
of Timothy i in t. 21 would be highly appropriate. But the note 
probably contained zv. 1-20 and no more.  [Cp, further, 
Romans, § 13.) 

2 Or, sent for him; if one plausible reconstruction of the 
period, based on a critical view of 2 Tim. 49 11-18 20 f. (see 
Тімотну AND Titus [Epistves], $ 12), could be established. 
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tone of 2 Tim. 413-15 21-220 when that fragment is 
assigned to a genuine note sent by Paul either late in 
the Cæsarean or early in the Roman imprisonment, 
urging his friend to join him. At any rate it is obvious 
that Timothy did stay beside him at Rome for a con- 
siderable period (Col. 1: Philem. х Phil 11) Later 
on, however, Paul's concern for the Philippian Christians 
led him to arrange for the disinterested and zealous 
'Timothy paying them a visit (Phil. 219-22) in order to 
relieve the apostle's mind by bringing back news of his 
old friends. Timothy had a tried character by this 
time and his ' solicitude for the Philippians had become 
a second nature' (Lightfoot). Clearly he was not а 
a prisoner, but free to come and go. His journey may 
have detained him ; or he may have proceeded farther 
to Ephesus.! At least a genuine fragment preserved 
in 2 Tim. 115-18 46-12 16-19 shows that at some subse- 
quent period Paul had been forced to abandon his hope 
of release and now, in view of a martyr's death, wanted 
to have Timothy beside him again in his isolation. 
We do not know if the summons was obeyed in time, 
or at all. A final glimpse of the envoy is afforded, 
some twenty years later, by a casual remark in an 
epistle apparently addressed to some Christians at 
Rome (Heb. 1323), from which it would appear that 
Timothy, who was familar to this circle of readers (cp 
Кот. 1621, HEBREWS, $ 9), had been recently released 
from imprisonment somewhere and might possibly 
revisit Rome in company with his friend the writer. 


Apart from a hypothesis, which needs only to be chronicled, 
that he actually edited the two pastoral epistles bearing his own 
name, three lines of critical reconstruction 

6. As author. connect Timothy with authorship either 
independently or as an amanuensis of Paul. 

(1.) Least probable of all is Spitta’s ingenious attempt to find in 
him the author of 2 Thess. (Zur Gesch. u. Litt. des Ur- 
christenthums, 122 /), an epistle written by him in the name 
of his companions (2 Thess. 1 1) —hence its somewhat formal 
and official tone—and saturated with apocalyptic fantasies of 
jum peculiar to himself (cp Acts161 2 Tim.315 / т Tim. 
1417) See THEssaALonians, $ 14. (ii.) When 2 Cor. 10.13 is 
accepted as part of an intermediate letter to Corinth, written 
previous to 2 Cor. 1-9, it is natural (Pfleid. Das U»cA» iste жїн, 
105 f.) though far from necessary to suppose that these four 
chapters were preceded by a part (no longer extant) written by 
Timothy or by some other companion of Paul interested in the 
local church. On this view the avros бё éyo Пардо means that 
Paul now strikes in to speak alone and independently. (ii. )With 
more plausibility the composition of the * We-journal' in Acts 
has been assigned occasionally to Timothy (e.g., by Kónigsmann, 
Ulrich, Beyschlag, de Wette, Bleek, and [?] Weizsäcker), 
although the threads of positive proof are extremely subtle (cp 
Acts, $ 92) and the general probabilities point rather to Luke 
as thediarist. Besides, even if the Bezan reading in Acts1127 4 
be rejected, а passage like Acts 20 4-6 (unless we are to suspect 
a serious dislocation of the text) tells against the composition 
of the journal by Timothy. Sorof, however, has followed a modi- 
fied form of Mayerhoff's theory in attributing to Timothy the task 
of editing Acts in its extant shape from (a) a Lucan sketch of 
early Christianity in connection with Paul and (7) a rather 
legendary Petrine source (Die Entstehung der Ap.-gesch. 1890). 
The widespread belief of Christian tradition (42. Const. * 46, 
Euseb. /7 £ 8 4, Photius, 87/7. 254), that Timothy was appointed 
by Paul as the first bishop of Ephesus, 
is probably nothing better than an infer- 
ence from the pastoral epistles (1 ‘Vim. 
1537/5); which, however, may echo some historical relationship. 
The story is occasionally improved by some circumstantial 
details: e.g., that he was succeeded in his episcopate by the 
apostle and the presbyter John, suffering martyrdom (Jan. 22, 
Greek church; Jan. 24, Latin; Sept. 27, Ephesus) during the 
former's exile at Patmos towards the close of the first century 
A.D. (see Nicephorus іп 777311) No miracles are narrated of 
him in the fifth century Acta Timothei (ed. Usener, 1877). 
For these and other legends see further Lipsius, 4fo£r. A/.- 
gesch, (1884), 372-400, and, for the traditional connection of 
Timothy and Ephesus, Zahn, Einl. 1 4267 His martyrdom 


7. In tradition. 


1 Tf so, this would be the basis for the literary setting adopted 
by the later author of the pastoral epistles in his third com- 
position (1 Tim. 13, cp TimoTHY AND Tirus [EPISTLES], 
§ 11). The casual way in which Timothy's connection with 
Ephesus is assumed there, may be pure fantasy; but it is more 
likely that it may reflect some actual tradition of his career after 
Paul's removal ; certainly (although the far from exhaustive or 
accurate nature of Acts аз a record of Paul's later life does not 
make this an insuperable objection) there is no recorded period 
in Acts when Paul started for Macedonia leaving Timothy to 
superintend matters at Ephesus. 
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G Tim. 6 12 /.) is connected in one tradition with wild orgies 

in vogue possibly at the local festival of Diana, the mob having 

clubbed him to death for protesting against their licentiousness. 
J. Mo. 
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Contents of epistles (88 1-3). 
Period and object (§ 4). 
The errorists (§ 5). 
Paulinism (§ 6). 
Sub-Pauline elements (§ 7). 
The faithful sayings (§ 8). Pseudonymity (§ 17). 
Style and diction (8 9). Bibliography (8 18). 


'These three epistles commonly form a group! in the 
NT canon,? and the general similarity of their diction, 
aim, and atmosphere makes it convenient to discuss 
them side by side. Their contents are as follows :— 

т Tim. is somewhat loosely knit together; the 
contents are miscellaneous rather than orderly, as if the 

... Writer had had no single topic dominant in 
по Tim ү. : Я à : 

his mind. But in spite of this desultory 
charaeter the gencral trend of the epistle is not obscure, 

After the usual greeting (1 1 И) the epistle opens by describing 
the commission already given by Paul to his lieutenant at 
Ephesus and now urged afresh upon his attention that he may 
be able to counteract local errorists of antinomian proclivities. 
This commission enforces sincerity and moral earnestness, 
according to the Pauline standard presented as an apostolic 
trust and tradition to which Timotheus is naturally heir (3-11). 
Here a digression occurs, suggested by the closing words of 
v. 11 ; Paul claims to be the staunch though unworthy representa- 
tive of this evangelical standard, and summons Timothy to 
unflinching loyalty (12-20) in view of some recent instances of 
aberration (HymENatus and ALEXANDER) The epistle then 
passes away from polemic and personal allusions into the first of 
its two sections (2 4) Directions are laid down for the 
regulation of church-life in general: (a) for whom (2 14) and 
by whom (8) prayer is to be offered in church—both paragraphs 
expanding into slight digressions upon the universality3 of 
salvation in the Pauline gospel (3-7) and upon the subordinate 
place of women (9-31). The writer then proceeds from Christian 
worship to the more vital question of (4) organisation, laying 


Second imprisonment (§ 10). 
Genesis of pastorals (§ 11). 
Critical analysis (8$ 12-14). 
Order of composition ($ 15). 
Author (8 16). 


1 As ‘personal’ letters (‘pro affectu et dilectione, Murat. 
Can.) they usually share with Philemon the last place in the 
list of Pauline epistles. After the Murat. Canon, where for 
some reason Titus precedes the other two, the normal arrange- 
ment is r Fim., 2 Tim., Titus. 

2 The allusions and citations in early Christian literature 
simply prove the existence and (by no means unanimous) 
acceptance of these epistles during the second and third centuries. 
Neither their rejection. by writers and leaders outside the 
catholic church, nor their welcome within it, can be supposed to 
throw independent light upon the question of their actual origin 
and authorship. Errorists usually refused to admit what was 
in more or less plain conflict with their own tenets, and one has 
always to suspect the bias of moral dislike (Clem. Alex. Strom 
211) behind their so-called literary verdicts upon authorship. 
But as little do the employment and the approbation of such 
writings by church-authors tell in favour of their reputed 
authorship. When admitted to the canon as documents bearing 
Paul's name, they were judged healthy in religious tone, 
practically serviceable to the church (‘in honore ecclesiz 
catholicze in ordinatione ecclesiasticze disciplina: sanctificate 
sunt,' Murat. Can.), and generally congruous with the Pauline 
tradition and temper. Those who thus stamped them with 
approval had no independent knowledge of their composition ; 
it was enough that the epistles contained nothing which jarred 
with what was judged to be apostolic or Pauline; and the early 
Christian attitude towards ‘Hebrews’ is abundant evidence of 
how loose that judgment could be. The modern critic is there- 
fore justified їп going behind such ecclesiastical tradition in 
order to face directly problems of origin and authorship which, 
in the nature of things, could hardly have been present to the 
consciousness of those who with sound instinct preserved 
writings handed down by religious usage from the past. No 
one would dream of challenging the verdict of the Homeric 
xwpigorres, simply because in common with antiquity generally 
Aristotle (with the same facts before him) found no difficulty in 
treating the Iliad and the Odyssey as products of the same 
mind. And the identification of canonicity or worthiness with 
direct apostolic authorship, which tacitly controlled nearly all 
early Christian discussions upon the primitive literature of the 
church, is a literary convention which it is needless at this time 
of day to spend space in refuting. Consequently, in the case of 
the pastoral epistles, there need not be any hesitation in con- 
centrating attention upon their internal evidence when problems 
such as pseudonymity are raised. This is just one of the 
instances in which the naive presuppositions of early Christianity 
imposed limitations upon its judgment, when that judgment was 
exercised upon the remote literary and historical sources of its 
treasures. 

3 J. Turmel, ‘Histoire de l'interprét. de 1 Тіт, 24' (Revue 
d Hist. et de Litt. Rélig. 1900, Sept.-Oct.). 
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down the moral criteria (see Epucation, $$ 16,4) of episcopi 
(3 2-7) and diaconi (8-13, incidentally deaconesses are included), 
and closing the whole section! with a lofty stanza or fragment 
of a primitive confession upon the incarnate Christ (3 14-16). 
The second section (4-6), which resumes the tone of polemic, 
is thrown into the form of rules for the personal conduct and 
ministry of Tim. in view of serious moral aberrations fostered 
by the ascetic tendencies of certain Christian teachers; these 
sophistries and superstitions he is authoritatively to refute 
(41-16). He is further advised upon his attitude to the practical 
problems created by differences of age aud sex within the 
membership of the churches (5 т 4), and some space is devoted 
to the maintenance and control of two special classes of officials— 
widows? (3-16) and presbyters (17-25). After3 a word on the 
relative duties of slaves and masters (61/4), the epistle comes 
round to lash the errorists, attacking them with considerable 
vigour for making a trade of religion. Naturally this suggests 
a warning to Christians in general4 against the passion for 
money (3-10), and with an impressive charge addressed to the 
* man of God,’ the epistle dies away in a doxology (11-16).5 In 
a postscript, some words to rich people are appended, together 
with a supplementary warning to Timothy against contemporary 
уроо (17-21). 
In 2 Tim., after the greeting, Paul gives thanks for Timothy's 
inheritance and experience of faith (11-5). He then warns his 
friend against false shame, urging his own life and 
2. 2 Tim. teaching to the contrary (6-14),9 as well as a recent 
example of energy and fearlessness on the part ot 
an Asiatic Christian called Onesiphorus (15-18). Especially for 
one who like Timothy is heir to the Pauline trust and tradition, 
endurance for Christ's sake and adherence to the Pauline gospel 
(of which, indeed, endurance is а note) form a pressing ашу ; 
the former is certain of a reward (2 1-13), whilst the latter is the 
one useful and honourable course of action open for a Christian 
teacher (14-26) amid the heightening temptations of unpractical 
controversy and immorality. After vigorously exposing the 
rinciples and methods of these errorists (3 1-9, see JANNES AND 
AMBRES), Paul bids Timothy maintain the principles of the 
Pauline gospel, even when they involve suffering and obloquy, 
and at the same time adhere to the OT scriptures (10-17) ;7 then 
follows а »ésmé containing his final charge and the swansong 
of his own confession (4 1-8). Data of personal information and 
private messages close the letter (4 m 
After a somewhat elaborate greeting (1 1-4), the 
3. Titus. epistle to ‘litus opens by reiterating Paul's instruc- 
tions with regard to the choice and duties8 of 


1 The personal reference elsewhere in the NT (Gal. 29, Rev. 
312) does not justify Bois in bracketing ‘which is the church 
of the living God’ (ris . . . Govros : 314-16) and connecting 
‘pillar’ (ervAos) with the subject of ‘behave’ (avagrtpeder Oar). 

2 The concern to keep the widow-class under the bishop's 
control is thoroughly sub-apostolic (ep Ignat. ad Polyk. 4, s). 
See Ministry, $ 41, and Hastings’ DA 4 916 f. 

3 The interpolated remark (523), if not an aside suggested by 
‘pure’ (ayrér), may have originally lain between 43 and 44 or 
412 and 413, from which it has got displaced (instances of this 
іп 27152, New Test.) pp. xxxix 676; also Jahn on Juv.312 16 and 
Che. on 1s. 38 22). Hs insertion after 522, which must have taken 
place very early, would thus be dne to a copyist who read the 
sentence as a qualifying definition of * pure’ (&yvov) — Christian 
purity being no Essene-like abstinence. Epictetus (1155. 322) 
similarly regards bodily health as a necessary part of the true 
Cynic's religions equipment ; *for if he has the appearance of a 
consumptive, pale, and thin person, his testimony has not the 
same weight. Jülicher and Bacon group vv. 23-25 together, 
and von Soden links 25 to 23, 24 to 22, whilst Calvin plausibly 
suggested that 22c-23 was a marginal note of the author, 

4 In particular to teachers who found Christianity a lucrative 
trade (cp Did. 11,4, Barn. то, Ignat. Ephes. 7, Tit. 11°). 

5 The absence of any greetings to members of the Ephesian 
church, together with the pancity of personal allusions, shows 
that the epistle is not a letter in the strict sense of the word. 
The author is writing with his eye on the Christian church of 
his own day, as the phrases (2 Tim. 422 Tit.315 1 Tim. 621) 

rove for all three epistles. In Philemon, the one genuine 

private’ note of Paul extant [cp, however, PHILEMON], the 
‘your’ (бифр) in z. 25 refers to the different persons associated 
with Philemon in the introduction. Cp also the variant ‘know 
ye’ (yuvógkere : Lachm.) in 2 Тіт. 31. The alternative open to 
the traditionalists is the gratuitous assumption that passages 
like 1 Tim. 21-313, etc., were meant to be communicated by 
their recipients to wider circles (Zahn) ; which of course destroys 
the character of the writings as private letters. Cp 1 Tim. 28 
(Сог 12) 

6 On the contents of 16 see below (8 7). But even if ‘us’ in 
v.7 referred to Paul and Timothy (which is not absolutely 
certain) it would simply allude to them as the persons immedi- 
ately under consideration, not as officials. The passage, there- 
fore, does not in itself betray the narrowing of the Spirit to a 
class; and the contents of the Spirit are distinctly ethical: 
vigour issuing in love to others and in self-control. 

7 On 313 cp Aristides616 (Wendland, Алег. Mus., 1894, 
а К h 

The curious antipathy of the writer to second marriages on 
the part of presbyters, episcopi, diaconi, and ‘ widows’ (ҳурає, 
see WiDpow), is quite un-Pauline, but corresponds to the more 
general cast of feeling prevalent in the second century throughout 
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presbyters or episcopi in Crete,! in order to sharply check 
erroneous teaching and immoral practices on the part of soine 
Judaising propagandists who were upsetting the churches 
(5-16).2 Titus is then instructed how to enforce the moral 
obligations of Christianity upon aged men (21 /:), aged women,? 
and married women (3-5), younger men like himself (6-8), and 
slaves (94). Paul insists on this moral life as an essential of the 
Christian faith (11-14, see PECULIAR PEOPLE), and urges Titus 
to press home the positive duties of obedience to authority and 
of pure conduct, instead of wasting time overcontroversialists and 
sectaries (215-311; cp EXCOMMUNICATION, § 3; HERESY, § 2). 
With some brief personal notices (12-15) the epistle closes ; the 
mention of the jurist Zenas and the evangelist Apollos is perhaps 
intended to suggest that it was conveyed by their hands to its 
recipient. 
The cluster of problems offered by these epistles is 
intimately connected with the dual nature of their 
4. Period contents. Within a setting and alongside 
and obiect of material which, upon all available 
Ject. criteria of internal evidence, must be 
pronounced distinctly sub-Pauline,* the reader meets 
passages apparently alien which have high claims to be 
considered as directly due to the apostle whose name 
the letters bear. The task of criticism is to do justice 
to both of these elements. The sub-Pauline element 
is primary, and in view of it any reasonable appreciation 
of the whole question, not merely of isolated details, 
leads almost inevitably to the conclusion—one of the 
best established in NT research—that the three epistles 
are pseudonymous, composed by a Paulinist in Asia 
Minor? not earlier than the close of the first century, 
and not later than the second decade of the second 
century, based in part upon genuine fragments from the 
apostle's pen as well as upon more or less reliable oral 
tradition, and intended to express and instruct the 
common Christianity of the day in terms, as far af 
was possible or useful, of the great Pauline tradition. 
Substantially they were written and circulated early in 
the second century, as is evident from their employment 
in the epistles of Ignatius and Polyearp. During the 
period go-120, and during that period alone, they possess 
a career and object which corresponds to their own 


the churches (e.g., Athenagoras, Leg. pro Christ, 33, ‘respect- 
able adultery,’ evmperns potxeca, Herm. Mand. 414; Clem. 
Alex. S/rom.31) See Jacohy, Veutest. Ethik (1859), 378-399. 

1 The concrete and bitter description of the Cretan character 
—with its prevalent traits of falsehood, avarice, drunkenness, 
and restless sedition—does not favour the ingenious hypothesis 
that Cretans in this epistle are an allegorical equivalent for 
Philistines (Крӯтєѕ, cp CRETE), whom tradition occasionally 
connected with the island. There is no evidence for such 
personification in the pastorals as would represent the church 
under the figure of the twelve tribes scattered in the dispersion 
(Jas. 1 x) and opposed hy enemies of the true Israel. 

2 In v. 16 бмоАоуойт‹ (КУ ‘ profess’) is (as Heb. 11 13) ‘to 
make public avowal,' especially when called upon (x Pet. 3 x5). 
The writer's point is, not that the errorists made extravagant 
claims, hut that they did not act up to the normal profession of 
the Christian faith. 

3 For mpeaBürws in early Christianity see Achelis, Z.V7 IV, 
1900, pp. 924; ‘young men’ (veórepot) came to mean ‘laymen,’ 
as 'presbyters' (pea fUrepot) passed into an official term (see 
MINISTRY, § 43). 

4 It is only fair to the ascertained results of criticism to adopt 
this position, although one still meets statements like the follow- 
ing: ‘It may be asserted without fear of contradiction that 
nothing really un-Pauline has been proved in any of the dis- 
puted epistles’ (Sanday, /sffration, 338 /: 363 / 379%, 1896, 
a discussion characterised by Dr. Hincks of Andover thus: 
* General assertion, bolstered up by the opinion of those like- 
minded—this is not the way in which an intelligent man, who 
has solid arguments at his disposal, maintains an imperilled 
cause’). 

5 Cp von Dobschütz, Die urchristlichen Gemeinden, 127-139 
(1902), Harnack, Ausbreit. d. Christ. (1902) 461 J. 

6 The motto of the pastorals lies in a sentence like (RV) ‘ For 
the grace of God hath appeared, bringing salvation to all men, 
instructing us’ (Tit. 2 rz, émedávg yàp 7 ҳарис ToU 0co0 сштуроо<$ 
naa avOpdrors полдєдоуса nuas). In their age Christianity 
had to fight for its life against a subtle spirit in the air rather 
than against civil persecution; visionaries and sophists were 
more deadly than proconsuls and lictors. Thanks to the 
moderation and steady sense of writers like the author of the 
pastorals, however, ordinary Christians came safely through the 
struggle with four truths as a secure possession; the unity of 
the Creator and the Redeemer, the unique and sufficient value 
of Jesus for redemption and revelation, the vital tie between 
шо and faith, and the secure future assured to the church of 

od. 
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internal evidence as well as to the data afforded by 
more ог less contemporary literature. ‘lhe latter point 
is minor though real Their literary affinities are 
beyond question with Lk.-Acts,! Clem. Rom., Barnabas, 
and the epistlecs of Jude and 2 Pet., as well as with the 
fourth book of the Sibylline oracles (Asia Minor, circa 
80 A.D.) which, like 4 Maccabees, reiterates the term 
‘pions’ (є0сє31)5). Unlike Paul, the author also makes 
copious use of the vocabulary of 2 Maccabees, and, at 
least in Titus and т Tim., there are traces of acquaint- 
ance with 1 Pet. 

The distinctive element, however—z.e., the promin- 
ence assigned to Timothy and Titus, is intelligible only 
upon the supposition that the author had specially in 
view the ulterior end of vindicating the legitimate 
evangelic succession of contemporary episcopi and other 
office-bearers in provinces where this was liable for 
various reasons to be challenged. The pastorals were 
composed, says Tertullian, to expound church affairs 
(* ае ecclesiastico statu’). "The craving (visible in Clem. 
Rom.) for continuity of succession as a guarantee of 
authority in doctrine (and therefore in discipline?) 
underlies the effort of this Paulinist to show that 
Timothy and Titus were genuine (урўсхог) heirs of 
Paul, who himself (as the author goes out of his way to 
repeat and assert) was a divinely commissioned herald 
of the gospel Inferentially, the successors appointed 
by Paul's lieutenants possessed the true central deposit 
of the faith. Conscious of this inheritance, and alive 
to its value, they are urged even as novices to instruct * 
the churches personally upon the faith in a peremptory 
and positive manner,* instead of allowing converts to 
lie exposed to unreliable teachers or íalse leaders. 
Such teachers and leaders abound. Indeed, one note 
of the age is the flaunting confident temper of the 
errorists (2 Тіт. 223 f. 31 f. 43 f. Tit. Lro f. 310 т Tim. 
17 Arf. 524 Асіѕ 2029 f. Jude 8-10 1219. Rev. 220 І Jn. 
drs ones ineo IEn лент набе) 

Open attempts, as well as cunning intrigues (2 Tim.36 
Jude 4), are on foot to exploit the principles of the faith, and 

the new tone of overbearing petulance, among 

5. The other traits, answers to the tradition preserved 
errorists. by Hegesippus (cea x60 А.р.)5 that such а 


phase occurred first of all during Trajan’s reign 
(Eus. ZZ E 3 32), previously to which the church® had remained ‘a 


1 Cp von Soden, Theol. Abhandlungen, 133-135 (1892) А 
comparison of the pastorals with Lk.-Acts, etc., establishes not 
their priority or literary filiation, so much as the relatively late 
period at which all were composed. Diction, ideas, stand- 
point—all indicate unmistakably the sub-Pauline period, with 
Its stereotyped expressions and current phraseology. 

2 The concern of the pastorals, less avowed yet none the less 
real than in Ignatius and Clement, is to vindicate the authority 
of the elders or bishops over the enthusiasts and ascetics in the 
church; the second century reveals this perennial struggle 
going on particularly in Asia Minor. Hence this Paulinist is 
forward to claim Paul's authority on behalf of the organised 
discipline of the churches. 

3 The prominence given to ‘teaching’ qualities shows that 
one danger of the contemporary churches lay largely in the 
vagaries and crude speculations of unauthorised teachers (2:4. 
151). The author's cure is simple. Better let the episcopus 
himself teach! Better let those in authority themselves һе 
responsible for the instruction of ordinary members! Evidently 
teaching was not originally or usually (1 Tim. 5 17) a function of 
the presbyters ; hut abuses had led by this time, as the Didaché 
proves, to a need for combining teaching with organised church 
authority. А contemporary spirit of contempt for young 
episcopi (Ignat. Л/аст. з etc.) is answered by the repeated 
encouragements of Paul in 2 Tim. 222 Tit. 26 7 x Tim. 4 iz 7. 
51; these are effective from the writer's standpoint, though 
such a tone would have been singularly inappropriate from Paul 
to lieutenants of mature experience. Here, however, they are 
types of loyalty to the Pauline gospel ; that is all. 

4 Timothy (2 Tim. 4 5), e g., is not an evangelist, but he is to 
do an evangelist's work as part of his full service. See EvAN- 
GELIST, MINISTRY, $ зоё, and Dieterich in 2177, тдоо, pp. 
336-338. The whole evidence from the allusions to ecclesiastical 
organisation points to the period immediately preceding that of 
Ignatius (Ministry, § 54). 

5 Also to the statement of Clem.Alex. (S¢ro.717) that 
Gnostic heresies first became threatening about Hadrian's reign, 
whilst the apostolic age and teaching ended with Paul's 
ministry under Nero. 

6 Emphasis on the visible church as a bulwark of morals 
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pure and incorruptible virgin ' (rap8évos ka6apà кої аёс&фборос), 
her seducers lurking somewhere in obscurity (év dôńàw mov 
скӧтєг). This comparatively virgin purity of the church lasted 
not merely till the death of the apostles, but till the close of the 
next generation, ‘of those thought worthy to be immediate 
listeners to the very words of the divine wisdom’ (rov айтас 
àxoats тїз evOdou софіас énaxovaat karg£couérov), when the 
deceit of teachers of other doctrine (тфу ётероё:даскалор, cp 
1 Tim.13 63) prodo a impious error in the communities. 
‘Since none of the apostles survived, these [єтєрод:даскало:] 
now attempted, unabashed and openly, to preach ‘so-called 
gnosis’ (thy Wevddrunov yvoctw; cp т Tim. 620) in opposition to 
‘the preaching of the truth’ (rà 73s aànðeias xnpvypate; cp 
2'lim. 417 Tit. 13). Of these Marcion! was the foremost. 

In the pastorals, as in Jude and 2 Peter, this move- 
ment in its incipient stage is met by equally frank 
methods, which seem denuneiatory merely because we 
no longer possess any statement of the other side and 
are, therefore, prone to forget that such rough and 
decisive ways are at times the soundest method of con- 
serving truth. Popular applications of gnosticism were, 
as a rule, brillant and poisonous fungi. Instead of 
writing a botanieal treatise on their varieties, this writer 
felt the simpler and more practical plan was to make 
people either avoid or destroy them. It was a short 
and easy plan, and probably effective at the time, 
although its expression in literature runs the natural 
risk of being reproached for eontaining more heat than 
light. Firmness and even ridicule have their own place 
as ethical weapons of defence, and the opening of the 
second century offered Christianity some admirable 
occasions for thcir use. 

The physiognomy of the errorists is indistinet, for 
several reasons. The author had to preserve the veri- 
similitude of a Pauline situation, for one thing; and 
the desire of avoiding undue anachronisms prevented 
him from being more explicit about the details of errors 
whieh had arisen in his own later age. Besides, the 
errors were familiar to his audience and might be taken 
for granted on the whole. It is even probable that he 
abstained purposely from confining his range to any one 
set of visionaries and opponents, inasmuch as his letters 
were intended (like r Peter, James, and 2 Peter) to be 
manifestoes to the church in general, rather than homi- 
lies for any loeal audience. The numerous forms of 
opinion and conduet in and around contemporary 
Christendom, whieh by a sound instinct he regarded as 
a menace to the faith, had eertain eonimon features ; 
and to describe these as due to a syneretism of Gnosti- 
cism and (Tit. lio f. 39 1 Tim. 17) Judaism, is to go as 
far as the evidence of the pastorals warrants. 

The environment (as in Rev. 24, and the Ignatian epp.) is 
marked by the incipient phases of what afterwards blossomed 
out into the Gnosticism of the second century: an amalgam of 
tendencies towards dualism ? and docetisin (1 Tim. 26 3 16, as in 
1 ]n.), the multiplication of media between God and man 
(1 Tim. 25,5), a distinction between the God of creation and 
the God of redemption (1 Tim.45:5, cp Herm. /%s.13), a 
depreciation of the OT (2 Tim. 3 16), and a penchant for magic 
and superstition (2 Тіт. 38813: cp Acts 50-24 19 11-10 for Ephesus, 


of foundation (@ex€éAcos), hitherto reserved for Christ (1 Cor. 
8 11), or, at least, for the prophets and apostles (Eph. 220). The 
church now takes her place in a fairly stahle world ; the old 
anxious outlook for an immediate return of Jesus is no longer 
central. The really pressing questions concern not the next 
world but the present, and institutions are brought forward as a 
means of moral discipline and religious settlement. 

l Marcion's omission of the pastorals from his canon tells 
heavily against their origin as preserved in tradition. Philemon 
was accepted by him, though far more of a private note than 
any of the pastorals; and the presence of elements antagonistic 
to his own views need not have made him exclude them, since 
he could have easily excised these passages in this as in other 
cases. 

2 Cp von Dobschiitz, 180-187, 189. 

3 The lack of homogeneity in the description of the errorists 
prevents this trait from telling against the reference (GENE- 
ALOGIES, $4; Hort, /udaistic Christianity, 135) of the 
‘genealogies’ (yeveaAoyfac) in Tit. 39 т Tim.14 to legendary 
pedigrees of Jewish heroes. But the phrase came to have a 
conveniently appropriate colour afterwards in view of the 
interminable series of æons and emanations developed especially 
bv Gnostic sects like the Valentinians. The Jewish legalism of 
Tit. 114 3g 1 Tim. 1 7 £ recalls Cerinthus decidedly. 
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dilections (like the prohibition of marriage among the Encratites, 
of marriage and flesh among the Saturninians and the Mar- 
cionites), which as usual bordered on antinomian license, to an 
aristocratic exclusiveness (opposed in non-Pauline fashion, 1 Tim, 
2 4f. 4 10), to a semi-philosophic evaporation of primitive beliefs 
—-e.g., on the resurrection ! (2 Tim. 218; so Menander and Dosi- 
theus), to indulgence in superficial theories and rhetoric, and so 
on. To our author's eye these errorists were heterogeneous. 
‘For there are any insubordinate people, chatterers and 
cheats, especially those who have come from the circumcision’ 
(Vit. 110). | Fhe mischievous feature about them was their 
presence within the churches and their combination of plausible 
errors with apparent, even ostentatious, fidelity to the principles 
of the faith—a trouble elsewhere reflected (Acts2029 4) in 
connection with the Ephesian church towards the close of the 
first century. 

Even if the author had any single system of error in 
mind (which, in view of the contemporary fusion of 
paganism and Judaism, is unlikely), 
the vague and somewhat indiscriminate 
fashion in which he endeavours to confute their pre- 
tensions, renders it impossible to reconstruct any 
coherent picture of his opponents. Several traits 
suggest influences similar to those which fostered 
Essenism ; others? recall the picture of Cerinthus 
sketehed in later tradition, others again the errorists 
Carpoerates, Menander, and Dositheus. The two in- 
disputable facts are, that the collective evidence of the 
early Christian literature, as well as of later tradition, 
plaees the origin of such phenomena (upon any con- 
siderable scale) not earlier than the close of the first 
century, and that their /осм was primarily Eastern, in 
Syria and partieularly Asia Minor, where we find the 
pastorals, like the Ignatian epistles, pouring a seattered 
fire upon manifold forms of antagonistic theosophy. 

Against the seductive influences of local paganism, 

with its ethical miasma and religious eravings, the 
author assumes a moralistic standpoint based upon the 
popular conception of l'aulinism. 
. No writer after Paul's death could maintain, even when—as 
in Marcion's case—he happened to sympathise with, the deeper 
aspects of the apostle's thought, which survived mainly, so 
far as the subsequent literature was concerned, but in altered 
form throughout the Fourth Gospel As a general rule 
Paulinism was either misunderstood or modified. The sub. 
Pauline epistles, like the Roman symbol (Kattenbusch, Das 
Apostolische Symbol, 2 498 / 596 /. 720 [1900]), show instances 
of both attitudes, and the pastorals are a vivid proof of how 
even a devoted Paulinist had to alter the emphasis at many 
points of his master's teaching upon religious and practical 
topics? in a restatement of it for some later age—being forced, 
for example, to meet the common objection to Paul's severe 
view of the Law, and to admit the high estimate of its value 
throughout the diaspora as an ethical code and check (1 Tim. 
15-11), as well as 10 correct abuses and misunderstandings of 
certain Pauline ideas (e.g., the resurrection, 2 Tim. 2 18). 


The author rightly felt that Paul was essentially anti- 
Gnostie, and that the tenets of the incipient Gnostie 
;., theosophy would have been repugnant 

1 ыш to the man who had theoretieally and 
* practically attacked its precursors at 

Colossze. But his own practica] bent and prudent 
sense of the situation prevent him from developing in 
reply Pauls peculiar theory of gnosis as a special 
endowment, superior to faith, and mediated by the 


6. Paulinism. 


1 This notion is either ultra-spiritualist (cp Jn. 524, qualified 
carefully by 528, etc.) and due to Gnostic tendencies, or 
chiliastic—the reign of Christ, eternal life, has already begun; 
therefore there can be no marrying (Lk. 2035 / 1 Tim. 43). 

2 |f Cerinthus and Carpocrates really rejected the virgin- 
birth (Iren. Adv. her. 1. 26 1 25 1), it is strange that neither the 
author of the Fourth Gospel nor the author of the pastorals 
defended this point. The former, probably, had reasons of his 
own ; but the latter, who had no semi-philosophic christology 
to state, seems to have omitted the virgin-birth from his 
rhythmic summary (т Тіт.316/) owing to his genuinely 
Pauline standpoint. This adherence to the older view is all 
the more remarkable side by side with the eager insistence on it 
in Asc. /sate, 11 2-22, and Ignat. ad Eph. 19 (where a Pauline 
citation occurs, 1 Cor. 28), both contemporary writings. 

3 Note, e.g., the varying proportion of the two currents—one 
spontaneous and prophetic, the other veering towards order and 
organisation. The former is in some writings of this age almost 
wholly subordinated to the latter (Clem. Rom., Past., even 
Tgnat.): in others it is dominant, almost exclusively important 
(Barnabas, 1 Jn., Rev., Jude, 2 Pet.). 

3 Antiphanes (Fragm. Com. Gracc.), ‘He who does по wrong 
needs no law’ (0 wndev adixwy ovdevds errat vójov). 
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spirit. Such methods would not have been appropriate. 
Popular Christianity had always been wider and more 
varied than Paulinism, even during Paul's lifetime, and 
the new period which found Christianity in fresh re- 
lations with the wider empire in the generation following 
Paul’s death, stimulated fresh energies and fresh methods 
of expression, native to the age but more or less an 
advance upon all previous conceptions. ‘To the author 
of the pastorals, loyal to the apostolic and especially 
the Pauline tradition, but none the less free to interpret 
afresh his Christian consciousness, God appears—in 
un-Pauline fashion—as a Saviour ; Jesus not as the son 
of God but as a mediator,! or rather /#е mediator ; 
baptism (Tit. 35) as almost a sacrament of salvation, 
the Law simply as a useful code of morals. Anthropo- 
morphism is carefully avoided, as in the Fourth Gospel ; 
God is the Absolute—his unity, awe (1 Tim. 616, єр 
En. 142: f), and eternity, his universal purpose, but 
not his fatherly love, being prominent.? The pressing 
question of religion is the consolidation of the churches 
rather than the extension of the gospel to those as yet 
unreached. We are in the age of the Afigont, when 
the creative genius has almost disappeared and is 
yielding place to practical activities which are mainly 
devoted to conserving ground already gained. The 
spirit of defensiveness has increased. Christianity is 
now more self-conscious than ever. Her outlook is not 
eschatological so much as secular, directed to a useful 
though troubled career in the world. "The church has 
behind her a sound body of religious truth, which it is 
her business to teach and enforce ; and this is presented 
by the writer in brief, crystallised phrases and para- 
graphs, which recall the ineipient liturgies and symbols 
of the church.? Faith consequently is tending to become 
more than ever fides gue creditur. It is predominantly 
the confident apprehension of the truth or the conviction 
that the gospel-message is authentic, sometimes the 
virtue of fidelity ; but neither the author nor his age has 
any intelligent sympathy with Paul’s characteristic idea 
of faith as the warm tie between Jesus and the re- 
deemed Christian. Nay more, the old Pauline anti- 
thesis of faith and works (like the idea of justification 
by faith, or of salvation from sin’s guilt) is put into the 
background, evidently as misleading or apt to be mis- 
understood. ‘Piety,’ nourished by sound? teaching, 
is the root out of which all human virtues spring ; and 
the conceptions of reward, a good conscience, and the 
value of a respectable reputation, come to the front. 
In effect, this is practically the ethical result of 
Paulinism. But how differently? the apostle and the 
later church reached even the same conclusions! Here 
eternal life is the boon granted to good works, and 
‘faith’ (ттт) is a man's relation to the ‘truth’ of 
‘the teaching.’ 


1 Sub-Pauline idea (Heb. 86, etc.) In Test. Dan. 6, the 
angel of peace is the mediator between God and man. 

2 The heaping up of predicates, especially in the negative, 
recalls earlier attempts by Jewish thinkers (e.g., Philo and 
Josephus) to define God semi-philosophically, as a reaction from 
the earlier realism and its love of theophanies. Passages like 
1 Tim. 1 17 6 16 mark the sub-Pauline transition from this to the 
later efforts of the Greek spirit, as in the ‘ Preaching of Peter’ 
and Aristides, The pastoral ‘Trinity’ corresponds, however, 
to the apocalyptic (e.g., Rev. 1 4 Lk. 9 26, etc.) —7.e., God, Jesus, 
and the angels (elect); while Christ's appearing (1 Tim. 6 14 /.) 
is stated in Pauline terms of subordination, and with the substitu- 
tion of epiphany (émufdveca) for the Pauline parousia (wapovata). 

3 The pastorals, like Ephesians, are d in an un- 
Pauline devotion to the church which ignores the local churches. 
This trait, absent even from Ignatius, significantly illustrates 
their authorship and real aim as tracts for the officers of the 
Catholic church. Timothy and Titus are portrayed as receiving 
instructions and ideals which were to control the contemporary 
teachers and other office-bearers of the author's age. 

4 This un-Pauline use of $ycaívew in д:Васкало vycacvovga 
(‘sound doctrine’) is anticipated in the Philonic phrases ' sound 
learning ' (tycatvovca џа0 зот), and ‘ sound words ' (ot bytaivorres 
Adyor); it tends occasionally to become almost equivalent to 
‘rational,’ or ‘ sane.’ 

5 Paul could have written Tit. 21:1 14; but he would have 
had something to say also about peace with God and re- 
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Similarly the church, to this unmystical author, is no longer 
the bride or the body of Christ but God's building, or rather a 
familia dei, quite in the neo-catholic manner. H is beginning 
to assume the place occupied by the Holy Spirit in Paul's 
theology, the latter doctrine having become liable to abuse as 
well as proving too profound for later generations. As in books 
like the Apocalypse, Jude, and 2 Peter, the Spirit in the 
pastorals is essentially prophetic ;1 as a means of union between 
the individual and Jesus, it is almost if not entirely ignored. 
‘The exceptions—and they are apparent or partial exceptions— 
are Tit. 857 2 Tim. 114; even the personal relation of the 
believer to Jesus is not cardinal (2 Tim. 1 12 2 11 И). 


These and other items of the creed, now rapidly 
erystallising in Коте and Asia Minor, are conveyed 
partly in hymnal fragments? which, like 


M those in the Apocalypse of John, sprang 
ат: › from the cultus of the churches; partly in 
sayings. 


the shape of aphorisms such as the terse 
and weighty axioms called the five ‘ faithful sayings’ 
(cp Ps. 1117). These аге like proverbs; they mark 
a comparatively advanced stage of experience, ex- 
pressing in concentrated form the outcome of prolonged 
reflection. 

Gi.) 2 Tim. 211-13a.— Here the ‘faithful saying’ (micros 
Adyos)3 resembles a fragment of some primitive hymn or con- 
fession, if it is not—like the rhythmical snatches (cp also Rev. 
215 226, Абуо maroc) in the Apocalypse—an outburst of the 
Spirit-raptures in the early church (cp Weinel, Die Wirk. des 
Geistes, 80 f. [1899]. (1.) Tit. 38.—As the phrase implies a 
condensed and pregnant statement, it seems better in Tit. 8810 
find its contents in v. 7 rather than in 4-7, which it is sometimes 
supposed (e.z., by von Soden, Bernard, Weiss) to recapitulate. 
Gin) 1 Tim. 1т5.— Here the phrase not merely is expanded by 
the non-Pauline addition 4 ‘and worthy of all acceptation’ (кої 
magns &тобох$ äétos ; as in 49), but also precedes its contents 
which are in this instance introduced by ‘that’ (от). — (iv.) 
т Tim. 3 1— The use of the phrase in this verse, which of course 
refers back to 215 (‘saved in child-bearing’; Chrysost. Erasm. 
etc.)—a wife's salvation being worked out in her own sphere of 
motherhood (despite the associations of Jewish tradition), not 
in ecclesiastical position—is remarkable for the variant (accepted 
by Zahn. £z/. 1482) ‘human’ (av6pwreves)5 in D*g (Ambrosiast. 
Sedul.) In 115 as here, ‘save’ (тобе) has an indirect eschato- 
logical reference. (v.) т Tim. 49.—In this verse (which Bois and 


conciliation. He ‘could no doubt have said all this’ (Ле, Tit. 
3 4-7) also, but * probably he would have said it otherwise, and 
not all at atime.’ Practically it is the use of such stereotyped 
and almost formal language which makes it reasonable to say 
that ‘Sı. Paul was inspired, but the writer of these epistles is 
"der d only orthodox’ (Denney, Гле Death of Christ, 1902, 
р. 203). 

1 In r Tim.118 414, where a symbol is trembling into a 
sacrament (cp Acts 20 28, not 13 1-3 which denotes a commission 
for some special service), divine inspiration prompts the Christian 
prophets, of whom Paul is one, to select men for office in the 
church, and to confer upon them a supernatural charism 
(xápıoua) by means of the rite of imposition of hands (see 
Hanns, LAYING on or, and SPIRITUAL Gir Ts, also MINISTRY, 
5 37, 2,с). The idea of such a special rite, even in the form of 
2 Tim. 16 (т Thess. 519%), could hardly have come from the man 
who wrote т Сог. 12 4 (diversities of gifts), 11 (dividing to every 
man), and represents the water-mark of later catholicism; the 
semi-official tinge lent to a primitive ceremony is palpable (see 
Gunkel's И Zr&ungen des heilig. Geistes, 2) 7 [1899], and especi- 
ally Weinel's Wirk. des Geistes und der Geister, 140-142, 216- 
218 [1899], with the conveyancing of influence through physical 
contact as traced by Volz in 24 ГИ” 2193 [1901]. The other 
function of the Spirit in the prophets—7.e., prediction of woes 
and perils (1 Tim. +41: 2 Tim. 31 f.)—is naturally referred by the 
sub-apostolic age (Acts 20 20 / Clem. Rom. 441 Jude 17 / 2 Pet. 
21)to the apostles. They foresaw what their successors suffer. 
Hence the pseudonymous pastoral epistles credit Paul with 
anticipations of the errors current in their own age. 

2 [n x Tim. 3 16 the statement of the resurrection (‘justified in 
the spirit,’ 68.коо0у ёи mvevuare) is an un- Pauline development 
of Rom. 1 4 (cp Iren. ii. 323 /) after 1 Pet. 818 46 and Jn. 16 10, 
as that of the incarnation is un-Pauline and distinctly Johannine 
(т Jn. 358, cp 1 Pet. 120); ‘seen by angels’ is a sub-Pauline 
development (Eph.310 r Pet. 112 318), ‘world’ (xécpmos) 
appears to have its sub-Pauline emphasis of ‘evil,’ and ‘was 
taken up in glory’ (аџєАўыф0х èv боёл), if an allusion to the 
Ascension, is thoroughly un-Pauline. On the Messiah as the 
copestone of this new temple of Truth, see Briggs, Messiah af 
Apostles, 228-232 |1805]. 

3 The reference is neither to т. 8 (Weiss) nor to what im- 
mediately precedes (Chrysost.), but to 11é-13@ which, like Tit. 
38 and 1 Tim. 49, looks ont directly upon the future and final 
hope of the Christian disciple. 1:32 1s probably an explanatory 
comment ; but there is no need to regard 13 (with Ewald, Hesse, 
Hilg.) as a gloss or interpolation. 

3 Cp En.941:, ‘the paths of righteousness are worthy of 
acceptation.’ 

5 So r (Aumanus), 115. 
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Baljon delete) the contents of the ‘saying ' (Adyos) might be either 
v. 8 (Chrysost. Weizs. Milg. Weiss, von Soden, Horton) or z. ro 
(Bengel, Schleierm. Holtzm., cp ‘for’ [yap] and ауси. 2 Tim. 
211. It is noticeable that of these seatentice (i.) alone is in 
thought and style somewhat parallel to Paul,! who never as- 
sociates *heirship' or ‘hope’ (as Tit. 87 7) with ‘eternal life’ 
(соўу aidvios). The colouring of (iii.), as of Tit. 3 5 (2 Tim. 1 10 
1 Tim. 2426137. Tit. 11 10) is Johannine, whilst (iv.) contains 
the pastoral triad of faith, Jove, and soberness, and the ат. dey. 
chuldbearing, which is besides an idea generally strange to Paul's 
mode of thought (particularly if childbirth is considered as a 
means of salvation) In (v.) characteristically un- Pauline terms 
ahound (e.2., ‘bodily’ [соџат:кос), * bodily exercise’ [yvuvasia], 
profitable’ [wéAcuos], т. 7/.; сотур of God, v. то). The 
‘faithful sayings,’ therefore, not merely are characteristic of the 
pastorals, hut betray an essentially un-Pauline conception of the 
regula fidei? 
‘This difference in ground-work is endorsed by the 
difference in style and diction between Paul and the 
author of the pastorals, an argument which 
9. Style and ril i 
dicti forms a cumulative and almost final proof 
100001. of the sub. Pauline origin of the epistles. 

Out of the 176 hapax legomena, a proportion two or three times 
as great as in the Pauline epistles, nearly 80 are in LX X and were 
therefore consciously neglected by Paul. Favourite Pauline 
phrases and words are totally wanting (ez.e., ‘unjust’ [átkos], 
* uncleauness' [акабарсќа), ‘adoption ' [vtofeaía], ‘our Father’ 
[татр шор), ‘covenant’ [2:00уку], ‘reveal’ [атокаЛ)ттєср), 
‘free’ [6Аєудероѕ] and compounds, ‘be operative’ [évepyetv], 
‘perform’ [катєруасєс даг), ‘boast ' [kavxaa8a«], ‘folly’ [uwpia], 
‘tradition’ [wapadoors), ‘persuade’ [rei@ecv), ‘abound’ [mepio- 
сеје], ‘do’ [wpaggety,=orety, in past.], ‘perfect’ [réAetos], 
* be gracious’ [yapégerOat], ‘think’ [ópovetr], with ‘ordinance’ 
[Sixatwua], ‘greater’ (иєѓбои), ‘small’ [uixpós], ‘body’ [Tona], 
t good’ (xpna 76s], etc. ; also particles like ‘then’ [apa], * where- 
fore’ [8:0], ‘because’ [8:6те], ‘then’ [ётета), all [ér.], * be- 
hold’ [16e, оъ], etc., etc., prepositions like * with’ [mr = uera of 
pastorals], ‘instead of’ [avri], ‘until’ [аре], ‘before’ (€gmpoaev), 
“heyond’ [wapa, acc.]). Many fresh terms are coined, new com- 
pounds and Latinisms are introduced, whole families of words 
appear for the first time (cp those in a privative, ddacx-, oixo-, 
aubp-, ф:Хо-, etc.), and others are used with unwonted frequency 
(c.g., xad-) The extent and significance of this change in 
vocabulary cannot adequately be explained суеп when one 
assigns the fullest possible weight to such factors as change of 
amanuensis, situation, or topic, lapse of time, literary fertility, 
or senile weakness ; for the wider evidence of syntax and style, 
to be felt even through a translation, comes in to verify the 
i:npression already made by the vocabulary. Particularly where 
the writer is most himself and least dependent on previous letters 
(as in 1 Tim.) the idiosyncrasies of his composition appear, 
neither accidental nor trivial by any means. The comparative 
absence of rugged fervour, the smoother flow, the heaping up 
of words, all point to another sign-manual than that of Paul. 
In short, the relative proportions of likeness and unlikeness 
(especially to Romans and Philippians) between the style of 
Paul and the style of these three letters, are explicable only upon 
the hypothesis that the writer of the pastorals modelled his 
diction in part upon that of his master, but not slavishly— 
certainly not to the prejudice of his own originality and cast of 
thought. "lhese proportions are precisely what we should expect 
in such a literary relationship. Upon any other hypothesis they 
do not seem credible or reasonable. Questions of style are pro- 
verhially delicate, but the linguistic data of the pastorals and 
the Pauline epistles may be said to resemble those of the Apoca- 
1урѕе and the Fourth Gospel; hoth ratify the conclusion that we 

have to do with kinship, not identity, of authorship.4 


1 Yet ‘deny’ (apvete@ac) is non- Pauline, and the stanza reads 
like a popular version of Paul's own words, adapted to the 
requirements of a martyr-period. See Denney, 202. 

2 The knowledge of God or of the truth salvation or eternal 
life(Jn. 17 2 17); cp Jn. 17 3 with т Tim. 2 5, the same combina- 
tion of monotheism as against polytheism, and of Christ's 
unique and sufficient position as against Judaism or Gnosticism, 
besides (‘the an Christ Jesus") а Johannine protest against 
the Gnostic or Docetic tendency to resolve Christ into a ph ^ntom 
of abstract spirit. On the Christology of the epistles (a Tim. 
3 10), see A. Klópper in ZI 7 (1902) 339-361. 

3 No possible change of circumstances could make Paul 
oblivious (through three separate letters) of God's fatherhood, 
of the believing man’s union with Jesus, of the power and 
witness of the Spirit, or of reconciliation. They might be taken 
for granted? But surely in enforcing the ethical requirements 
of the pastorals, Paul would never have demanded the hlossom 
without urgently pressing the need of these spiritual facts as its 
root! 

3 There is no ground for the idea that the prosaic tone of the 
pastorals is due to their preoccupation with the practical steps 
of organisation, whilst in Paul's earlier letters he had heen mainly 
employed in sketching the ideal of the church. A letter like 
1 Cor., to say nothing of passages in the other letters, is enough 
to refute this explanation and to show how Paul would have 
dealt with the problems of organisation and church order, had 
these met him in an acute form. 1t would have been different 
from the method of this Paulinist, for Paul ever came down upon 
ethical tasks from a spiritual height. 
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Still further proof in corroboration of their un-Pauline 
origin flows in from the impossibility of placing the 
10. The second epistles within. iue lifetime. A With 
imprisonment. practical unanimity defenders* of the 
traditional hypothesis abandon all 
attempts to fix them previous to Paul's Roman imprison- 
ment; but their conjecture of a release, followed by a 
further extension of activity and a second imprisonment, 
is quite gratuitous and hardly furnishes a more tenable 
ground for the pastorals. It is not indeed bound up 
with the acceptance of their Pauline authorship ; the 
two positions are independent and may be held separately, 
But even apart from the evidence of the pastorals (which 
never mention Spain, nor allude to so momentous a tour 
in the Western Mediterrancan), the evidence for this 
second imprisonment must be pronounced inadequate 
(CHRONOLOGY, $ 79 /., PAUL, 8 31), resting mainly on a 
vague rumour (Adyos éxee) reported by Eusebius, and the 
allusion in the Muratorian Canon (possibly derived from 
apocryphal Acta) which is simply an expansion of Rom. 
1524 28—the devout and imaginative fantasy of later 
tradition being convinced that because l'aul proposed a 
visit to Spain, he must have carried it out. No such 
tradition lingered in Spain itself, whilst the express state- 
ment of Acts 2025 38 and the significant silence of Clemens 
Romanus imply that the tradition nearest to Paul's life 
knew of no return to Asia Minor. The very passage in 
Clemens Romanus (5), which has been supposed to refer 
to this western journey, tells against it. Charged with 
rhetorical feeling, as Baur pointed out, it narrates (like 
Rom. 1519) the sweep of Paul's career from Jerusalem 
to Rome: 'after teaching righteousness to the whole 
world, and reaching the limit of the West, and bearing 
testimony before the authorities, so he left the world.’ 
Paul's sun had ended its course (Acts 1347). Clement 
is speaking from the standpoint of his Eastern readers 
who would naturally take ‘the limit of the west’ (тд 
Tépua THs úsews) as the Imperial capital (cp ‘east’ 
[GvaroMs] and ‘west’ [8001] of Syria and Rome in 
ignat. Xom. 2), and incidentally clinches the proof by 
adding that the Neronic inartyrs of 64 were ‘ gathered 
unto Paul and Peter,’ implying that the latter had 
already died. Were the ‘earlier’ chronology adopted, 
which brings Paul to Rome early in the sixties if not 
even earlier, space would of course be won before 64 
for the two or three years’ interval required by the 
traditional hypothesis of the ‘ pastorals’ (CHRONOLOGY, 
88 64-66) Otherwise no time is left, and it is almost 
incredible that the * pastorals,' if written after 64, should 
breathe no hint of the shock produced upon the Christian 
consciousness of the age, especially at Rome, by Nero's 
massacre which outraged even the Roman conscience. 
But even chronological resetting only makes the hypo- 
thesis possible ; its acceptance or rejection rests on other 
grounds, and—to put it mildly—these do not seem at 
any point secure. 

'The genesis of the pastorals is therefore sub-Pauline. 
To account for the Pauline, or presumably Pauline ele- 
ment, including not merely phrases and 
conceptions such as could be gathered 
from the extant letters of the apostle 
or from tradition, but also private details and personal 
matters affecting about sixteen new figures (some of 
whom are not mere names)—recourse must be had to 
theories of compilation, whose common feature is the 
presupposition that the author was in possession of 
genuine religuie Pauline. No doubt a pseudonymous 
writer would endeavour to stamp his figures and scenery 
upon the reader's mind by means of circumstantial 


11. Genesis of 
pastorals. 


1 Bartlet, Bowen (Dates of Pastoral Letters, 1900), and Lisco 
(Vincula Sanctorum, 1900) are the chief exceptions recently. 

2 Especially Spitta іп Zur Gesch. und Litt. des Urchrist. 
12-108; also Lightfoot (Biblical Essays, 215-233), Zahn (Eini. 
1435 7), Steinmetz (Die zweite rom. Gefang. des Apostels 
Laulus, 1897), C. Н. Turner (Hastings, DP 1 421, etc.), and 
Frey (die zweite vom. Gefang. und das Todesjahr des A postels 
Paulus, 1900). 
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details, especially when (as in this case) the authentic 
letters would suggest the introduction of a certain 
quantum of personal matter—though in the sub-Pauline 
letters (Eph., Heb., 1 Pet.) this quantum is noticeably 
small. But, while it is conceivable that this may be 
sufficient to account for r Tim.,! it fails to afford an 
adequate rationale for 2 Тіп. ‘The latter is flooded with 
items which by no means fall under the category of 
romantic ornament or literary vraisemblance, and lift the 
letters quite above the level of later Pauline romances. 

Even when such passages do not part from their context, they 
suggest to a critical inquirer the advisability of admitting that 
they are based upon authentic tradition and that thcy reproduce, 
with more or less freedom, information still accessible to the 
immediately sub-Pauline generation. It may be allowed, still 
further, that genuine notes have been incorporated, although 
these cannot any longer be deciphered. But the advocates of 
compilation attempt the subtler task of actually separating 
original notes from the strata in which they lie embedded, ? upon 
the hypothesis that, whilst the author's direct aim was to instruct 
and move the church of his own day and not to preserve literary 
relics, he was able to use certain Pauline notes in the composition 
of 2 Tim. at least and even Titus. The preservation of such 
letters is far from incredihle.3 Paul was the first ‘man of letters’ 
in early Christianity, and the extant canonical collection repre- 
sents only a part of his actual correspondence. In the nature of 
things, private notes would be more likely to remain overlooked 
than others, unless, like the letter of recommendation to Phoebe 
(Rom. 16 1-20), they were attached hy late editors to some larger 
epistle. 

In addition to this, the pastorals have suffered accre- 
tion as church documents, and thus three stages of their 
composition must be distinguished : (i.) the primitive 
notes from Paul's lifetime, (ii.) the incorporation of these 
by the author of the pastorals in his epistles, substantially 
composed about forty years after Paul's death, and (iii. ) 
glosses added to these epistles by subsequent copyists 
to render them more suitable than ever for the needs of 
the second century. ‘The last-named process naturally 
ceased by the time that the letters passed into the canon. 

Whether the letters are substantially Pauline and only 
interpolated by some editor,* or whether-—as is highly 
probable, in the case of т Tim. at any rate—the Pauline 
element, such as it is, has been submerged in later work, 
cannot be decided till each letter has been separately 
examined upon the principles of literary morphology. 
As the amount of presumably authentie material is 
obviously largest in 2 Tim. and least in 1 Tim., it will 
be advisable to discuss the epistles in that provisional 
order. 

Second Timothy.—Although the address of 2 Tim. 

à (1: f) is fairly? Pauline, the strange 
12. 2 Tim.: А Е 
Е emphasis on the fact and purpose or stand- 
analysis. AA { : 
ard of Paul's apostolate (‘according to 
the promise’ [xar émayyeNav]) in a letter to one who 


1 1 Tim. 13 might be developed from the hint in Philem. 22 
(the Asiatic Zeczes being shown in the failure to use the companion 
allusion in Phil.224 to a return visit to Macedonia). The 
personal matter here is principally meant to furnish a suitable 
setting for an epistle dealing with general questions of church 
life and work in the Asiatic provinces, and reflecting that cardinal 
importance of Éphesus as a centre of early Christianity to which 
Lisco has rightly but extravagantly called attention (Аоте 
Peregrina, 1901). Cp Harnack, Aushrestung, 333 462 482. 

2 Perhaps 2 Pet. also contains material worked up from earlier 
sources; certainly it has incorporated parts of Jude. And the 
canonical 2 Cor. is a compilation of two separate letters in reverse 
order. But even were the pastorals, as compilations, without 
any analogy in the NT literature (cp, further, James [EPISTLE], 
$ 5), this would not of itself discredit the analytic hypothesis. 
The pastorals present quite unique features, and it is only 
reasonable that the complexity of their structure should demand 
somewhat unique and exceptional methods of treatment. 

3 Æg., the correspondence of Cicero and Atticus, the letters 
of King Agrippa 11. (Josephus), ete. See Peters, Der Brief in 
der römischen Litteratur (1901), 27 / 78 f, and Wehofer, 
t Untersuch. zur altchristliche Epistolographie ' (S TH^4 IV : phil.- 
hist. Klasse, 143, 1901). 

+ Ménégoz, for example (Ze Péché et la Rédemption, 5 f.) 
treats them as authentic, but supposes that copyists under the 
direction of hishops subsequently added glosses ; these, however, 
affected only questions of discipline and order, leaving the 
genuinely Pauline spirit unimpaired. 

5 The insertion of ‘mercy’ between ‘grace’ and ‘ peace’ (so 
2 Jn. 3)isun-Pauline. Deleting it among other phrases Hausrath 
CVeutest. Zeitgeschichte, ET, 1895, 4160-163) finds a genuine 
letter to Timothy in 11/7 15-18 49-18, Sabatier in 1 1-18 46-22. 
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could hardly have doubted it, at once reveals the real 
genius of the writing and corroborates the general 
evidence afforded by al three epistles, especially by 
1 Tim. and Titus, They are not private letters at all, 
not even semi-private, and the very form of a private 
letter is not strictly preserved. ‘They resemble rather 
‘pastorals’ in the modern sense of the term, and find 
their real audience among people (primarily teachers 
and officials, it may be)! inclined to doubt the validity 
and misunderstand or nisapply the tenets of the Pauline 
gospel. As even Liddon admits (Aaplan. Analysis of 
І Tim., 1897, ad іос.), of Pauls apostolic authority 
*'Timothy did not require to be reminded ; St. l'aul has 
other readers of the epistle—perhaps false teachers ?*— 
in view.’ Behind 13c-6a lies a tradition of Timothy's 
temporary absence (Phil.2:9 f) from Paul during his 
last captivity; but neither here nor elsewhere is it 
feasible in 13-14 to disentangle any written source. On 
the other hand, 115-18 is perhaps a displaced (after 4 10 
M'Giffert, 413 Knoke),? and at any rate a genuine, 
fragment, probably written from Paul's Roman captivity. 
So most editors and critics (Lemme,* Hesse,? and 
Krenkel® omitting rather needlessly 152 and 18a). 
Again, 2f. hardly seems homogeneous? (ер 216 3:3 
with 39); 22 seems a gloss (om. Hesse, Hilg. ZII'7, 
1897, pp. 1-86); 214 f is awkwardly introduced, and 
the thoroughly un-Pauline passage 81-9 may well be a 
later insertion, due to the process of accretion, — 310-12, 
however, is an interpolated genuine fragment ; its iso- 
lated position and contents mark it off from the surround- 
ing context. Furthermore, the bulk, if not the whole, 
of 4 (6) 98-22 is generally allowed to have come directly 
from Paul's own hand (9-182, except ‘having loved this 
present world’ [ауатусаѕ тд уй» адра] ro112, Bahnsen ;? 
9-15 19-22, Ewald ; !9 9-18, Immer ; !! 9-21, Ptleid.). But 
it is not homogeneous ; evidently тха and 214, like 6-8 
and 9-15, reflect different situations in Paul's life, and 
the whole passage offers an admirable proof of the 
composite character of even the directly Pauline strata 
in the pastoral epistles. Following the various dates 
and moods, one can detect approximately in 115-18 
46-12 16-19 a note (er part of a note) written alter 
Philippians ; the situation has become more grim, and 
Paul pines in loneliness for his vounger ally. Again, 
413-15 21-224 go back 18 to a still earlier period, when 


1 ‘Les communautés vaudront ce que valent leurs con- 
ducteurs ; voila l'idée générale qui se dégage de ses instructions’ 
(J. Réville). 

2 Cp Ase. 15,320 / (before тоо А.р.) for the contemporary 
feeling that an apostasy would precede the latter days, when the 
disciples of Jesus would desert ‘the prophecy of his twelve 
apostles and their faith (cp т Tim. 1 19, fino and love and purity 
(1 Tim. 4 19), and there shall be many sects, etc.’ (ryv mpodyretav 
TOV dudexa arogtoAwy ауто? kai THY Tria Tu [cp т Tin. 1 то, etc.] 
кої түу àyámqv avTOv, kai THY ayvetav avzov [1 Tim. 412] Kat 
сорта, aipégets тоААаё к.т.А.). 

3 Praktisch-theol. Comm. zu den Past. 1887-1889. 

4 Das echte Ermahnungsschreiben des Ap. Paulus an Tim, 
1882. 

5 Die Entsteh. der NT Hirtenbriefe, 1889. 

6 Beitr, zur Aufhellung der Gesch. und der Briefe des Ap. 
Paulus, 3951408 [1890]. 

7 Chap. 2 contains two passages paralleled in Epictetus (Diss. 
З то, ‘God saith to thee, Prove to me whether thou hast contested 
according to requirement’ [et роии 70A9cas]—2 Tim. 23 
{‘good soldier ']; and 322 where, as the Cynic is in an army 
arrayed for battle, it is urged that he should not be ‘entangled’ 
[émremA ey évov] but wholly devoted to God's service—cp 2 Tim. 
2 4 ['entangleth himself,’ ékmAekerac]—and free from distraction ; 
ámepiamág Tos, 1 Сог. 7 35). Five parallels to the pastorals in 
Seneca are cited hy Lightfoot, PAilippians, 290. 

8 Upon the difficulties of geography in v. то, see CREsCENS, 
DALMATIA, GALATIA § 32. The figurative expression in 2, 17 
is paralleled by an old proverb that one should ' visit the poor 
in his affliction and speak of him in the Sultan's presence and do 
one's diligence to save him from the mouth of the lion ' (Rendel 
Harris, Story of Ahikar, p. lxvii). Тһе conjecture ‘ Melita’ 
[M eAérg] for * Miletus’ {McAjr@] is neither probable nor helpful. 

9 JI. Timotheus (1876). 

10 Seben Sendschrethen (1870). 

П Theologie des NT, 399 (1877). 

12 These ‘commissions and cautions’ at least are ‘unlike a dying 
man ; the writer is in a hurry for Timothy to come simply hecause 
he is old and lonely,' not because he fears his friend will be too 
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Paul had left Troas on some journey; 420 (cp Acts 
2129) seems to belong to Acts 1318 f., though the his- 
toricity of Acts 2129 is not above suspicion (ср ACTS, 
$ 11, VROPHIMUS ; with J. Weiss, Ceber die Absicht u. 
d. literar. Charakter der «tp.-gesch. 39 f. [1897]). 

А dual analysis of 2 ‘Vim. has been carried through by several" 
critics from Credner onwards. Hesse, e.g. (pp. 170 8), regards 
it as the compilation of a genuine brief letter of recall (13c-4 16 f. 
184¢ 49-224) with a later pseudonymous letter (1 1-30 5-10 2 3:8 
14-26 3 1-8 134-17 41-5). l;emme's reconstruction of the genuine 
letter underlying 2 Tim. is even more intricatt (see О. Holtz- 
mann’s critique, 21 T, 1883, pp. 45: -72) and less convincing 
(211-9 except ‘ pity’ Г Аоѕј 23260, ‘and a sound mind’ [kai 
cwppovicpov] 7, “in Christ Jesus before the world began’ [év . 
aiwviwy]9, то, except ‘but is now made manifest by theappearing’ 
[ havepweeioar, ЭЕ emepaveias), 11 except *anda teacher ’ [xat 
б:баокаАо$}, 12 except ‘against that day’ [ets . . . mu€pay], | 
except ‘that good thing which was committed’ [rhv . . . ФУА.] 
15a 16 f. 18бс 21 3-5 849 /., except * with eternal glory’ [мета 
боёт$ aiwviou], 46 J. except ér éx. т. т}., 9-22), while Hilgenfeld’s 
analysis of the epistle, into two sub-Pauline notes is quite in the 
air (A lr A, except ‘according to the promise of life which is 
in Christ Jesus’ [кат . . . ‘Ineov], за 5-10, except ‘ before the 
world began ; but is now made manifest by the appearing of our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath abolished death and hath brought 
life and immortality to light’ [тро xpóvov . . . aó8apotar], 11 
12а 16-18a 21 3-8a 9-12 19-26 3 1-4 10-12 14 J. 41 f. 68 19-22 ; B= 
11632-4 9с-то 120-15 186 22 84 13-183 5-9 13 16. 4 3-59-18). More 
is to be said for M'Giffer's hypothesis that the epistle is a 
redacted version of one written by Paul towards the close of his 
Roman imprisonment (1 1-12 2 1-13 414 5-8 16-19 212 10 115-18) 
(so Clemen for 115-18; from Rome 61 А.р.), whilst 2 Tim. 49 
11-18 20-214 represents an earlier note written from Macedonia 
before 2 Cor. which was composed (1 1) after Timothy had obeyed 
bis summons. Similarly Bacon places 49 11-18 20-214 226 in the 
period immediately previous to 2 Cor. 2 12 ^, when Paul was in 
Macedonia, whilst von Soden takes 1 15-18 49-19 215 22 as a note 
written after Philippians from Paul's Roman captivity. Нилу 
had already found a letter of Paul written about 58 А.р. from 
Caesarea in 115 4 13-16 20-228 (so Clemen : 4 9-18, about бо A.D. ?), 
and another letter written from Rome about 63 A.D. in 46-12 19 
116-18 4226; whilst Bartlet recently has distinguished (in 49-13 
21-224) a note written hetween Ephesians and Philippians, the 
rest of 2 Tim. being the swan-song of the apostle. Less probably 
Clemen puts 419-21 into 57 A.D. (from Jerusalem, previous to 
his imprisonment), dating the epistle as а whole slightly earlier 
than Titus (circe 100 А.р.), which again preceded 1 Tim. (100- 
110 A.D. Asia Minor) and the author's interpolations in 2 Tim. 
(1132 214-26 4 1-8) and Titus (17-11 3 1-11). | 

Titus, —Yhe attempts to find in Tit. 11-4 à genuine 
address interpolated by some redactor are not con- 
: vincing. But, even when the epistle as а 

13. Titus: hol z k а Не | tain] 
nalysis whole is taken as sub- Pauline, 17-9 certainly 

a * appears a further gloss (so О, Ritschl, 
TLZ, '85, 609; Knoke; Harnack, Chrov. 710 f. ; 
Clemen, and M'Giffert). The sudden transition from 
presbyters to episcopi, and the general contents of 
the passage, mark it off as the insertion of some later 
editor who was interested in promoting the monarchical 
episcopate. Hesse and Clemen carry the gloss on to 
the end of 11; but, although то connects with 9 (which 
partly explains the insertion of the gloss at this point), 
12 would be abrupt after 6, for kaxà Ө. are not an 
antithesis to аріт., nor ‘slow bellies’ (уастёрєѕ dpyat) 
to ‘riot’ (àcwrías), much less ‘liars’ (Wetora:) to 
‘faithful’ (теста which here = believing, not reliable or 
trustworthy). The passage 7-9, then, was inserted, per- 
haps from the margin, in the original text which гап: 
‘unruly, for there are many unruly’ (аротбтакта. 
Eiciv yàp ToXXol ávvmórakrot, к.т.№.). No man could 
discharge a presbyter's duties effectively, if the members 
of his own family were tainted with the local disease of 
insubordination and profligacy. 21-14 and 215-37 are 
somewhat parallel (cp 25 and 32, 214 and 31); but no 
analysis of the ныц into a Pauline and a later source 
is plausible. The ‘ genuinely Pauline ring’ of much in 
31-7 (M'Giffert) is not very audible, though Sabatier 
detects genuine material in it and 312-15. The latter 
passage certainly, 312-13 [14] 132, contains an authentic 
fragment, as is 'admitted upon almost all hands (e. g., 
Weisse,! Ewald, Krenkel, Knoke, Hesse, von Soden, 
Clemen, M'Giffert). Hesse (pp. 150) finds further 
in Titus (11 f. 4-6 12-130 16 31-6 12 f. 15) a complete letter 


late (G. A. Simcox, Æ.rpos. T 10 430-432, finding in Heb. 13 also 
two commendatory letters). 
1 Philosoph. Dogmatik, 1146. 
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of Paul, written shortly after he left Crete ; it has been 
expanded by the addition of passages which, although 
rising out of the original text (with the possible exception 
of 2), are intended as a proviso against heresy, Simi- 
larly M‘Giffert regards the canonical epistle as a redacted 
version of some letter (11-6 partly, 31-7 12 f.) written to 
Titus before Paul reached Corinth in Acts 202. The 
alternative to these dual hypotheses is to reconstruct 
(with Krenkel) out of 2 Timothy and Titus three letters 
of Paul; (a) one written to Titus at Crete, perhaps from 
Illyricum during l'aul's second journey to Corinth (Acts 
201-3)= Tit. 312 2 Tim. 420 Tit. 313; (4) another, from 
his Caesarean imprisonment, to Timothy at or near 
Troas = 2 Tim. 49-18, subsequent to Colossians and 
Philemon; (с) a third = 2 Tim. 4:9 116 /. 186 421, 
written from his Roman imprisonment to Timothy at 
Ephesus. The Caesarean date of Colossians, however, 
is untenable ; and otherwise this ingenious resetting of 
the fragments fails to explain satisfactorily how such 
notes came into their present curious position. 

First Timothy.—In spite of its unwieldy anacoluthon 
(cp Rom. 11-7) 1 Tim. 1 is probably a unity as it stands, 

14. 1 Tim.: modelled on шш letters ша tradition, 
analysis. though UU. 12-17) resemble in part some- 
thing more definite. Certainly 13-11 and 
118-20 hang together. After 1: f. a thanksgiving would 
naturally follow, in the Pauline manner; but when the 
thanksgiving does come (2. 12-17) it is occasioned not by 
the person addressed but by Paul himself. Even the 
‘therefore’ (оби) of 21, resuming either 13-11 or 12-17 
Or 18-20, forms a loose transition ; but it illustrates the 
zigzag course of the epistle rather than any phenomena 
of compilation. Similarly with subsequent passages 
like 264-7, which has a poor connection with its context 
and only repeats the protestation of 1 12-17 (so Holtzm., 
Hesse, Hilg.), 29 f. (the odd juxtaposition of rules for 
prayer with a sumptuary regulation for women) 41-8 
which would readily part from its context, and 5 which 
has suffered accretion towards the close. No fragment 
of the epistle can be referred, however, to the apostle 
himself with much confidence. "The incidental allusions 
to Paul's personality (314 / 413) merely betray the 
writer's consciousness that there was a certain awkward- 
ness in such elaborate commissions and instructions 
upon the commonplace regulations of a Christian com- 
munity being addressed to one who was not merely 
himself in mature life but ex Aypothest separated from 
his superintendent only for a short time. In such 
touches we feel the author's literary conscience and his 
tactful attempt to preserve the wraisemblance of the 
situation or to justify the existence and point of such an 
epistle. 

As it stands, in fact, 1 Timothy is a free composition ; 
it consists of a sub-Pauline letter which has been subse- 
quently enlarged by interpolations, especially in chap. 6. 
617-21 is plainly an addition (Harn.), in thought and 
diction perhaps the least Pauline paragraph in all the 
pastorals ; its contents and context are against it as an 
integral part of the letter. The * antitheses ' of 620 are 
not the casnistic subtleties of dialectic in the Halacha, 
but the tabulated passages from the OT and the gospel 
arranged by Marcion to prove the diversity of the two 
dispensations and the superiority of the later. Such 
arguments are dismissed as secular and verbose and 
pseudo-scientific. See 2 Tim. 316, ‘every scripture,’ etc., 
and the significant collocation of an ОТ sentence and 
an evangelie saying in 1 Tim. 518. Another un-Pauline 
element is of course the connection between eternal life 
and almsgiving (vv. 17-19) as already between salvation 
and religious work or personal conduct (215 313). 
Hence, like Tit. 17-9 and some other passages іп 

1 The motive of this section is to throw the glorious gospel 
into relief against the unworthiness and weakness of its original 
bearers, asin Barn, 59: ‘he chose for the preaching of his gospel 
his own apostles бута$ vmép тасар аџартіау ароџотєро»ѕ. that 


he might show he had not come to call the righteous but 
sinners.’ See Wrede, Das Afessiasgeheininis (1901), 107 S 
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т Tim. (81-13) 517-20?) or even 2 Tim. (220-26?), 617-21 | 


shows the process of accretion familiar in documents 
bearing on church organisation and discipline. 

Here again Hesse, admitting (like Schleiermacher) the 
irregular course of the epistle, attempts acutius quam verius 
to disentangle an original letter of commission (1 1-10 18-20 4 1-16 
6 3-16 20,4) containing the duties and rights of an episcopus at 
Ephesus. This is conjectured to have been enlarged by the 
addition of independent pieces bearing on the work of the 
episcopate : ¢.g., Í 11-17 (justifying the apostolate to the Gentiles), 
arrangements for the worship (260-7, so Hilg., and 2 96-10, 
glosses) and the officials of the church (314-154, a further 
insertion to justify the author dilating on such topics; 3 155-16, 
to connect with 41), a general mandate for bishops (5: 523, 
however, being genuinely Pauline), and extracts (6 1-3 17-19) from 
atable of ethical duties. Knoke pushes the epistle much nearer 
Paul by his hypothesis of two letters from Paul's pen, one—an 
instruction (rapa yyeA(a) written to Timothy from Corinth (1 3 
18-20 21-10 412 51-3 4c-6 11-15? 19-23 24 4%), another—more 
doctrinal in character—composed in his Caesarean imprisonment 
(112-17 314-16 41-11 13-16 212-15 57 f. 617-19 15-11 6 2c-16 
20 /.?). These have been combined with an un-Pauline church- 
directory (3 1-10 12 / 211 59 f 16 44 6 17 61 £), whilst passages 
like 311 and 5 18 are to be regarded as marginal glosses. It is 
not easy, however, to see adequate psychological motives for 
this sort of extensive compilation, and the criteria of style are 
by no means equal to the inferences drawn from them. 

Hypothetical and contradictory as such conjectures 
may appear to be, however, a not inconsiderable agree- 
ment prevails even amid the most independent analyses 
of these epistles. All partition-theories presuppose an 
editorial function which certainly is unexampled in 
previous early Christian literature, even in Acts and the 
Apocalypse. But this is not an insuperable objection ; 
and whilst it is idle to dogmatise upon the particular 
and original setting of verses, or at every point to dis- 
tinguish precisely between redactor, author, and source, 
the composite nature of these epistles and (within general 
limits) the main strata of their contents have been sub- 
stantially proved. Such analytic criticism is upon the 
right lines, and as a working hypothesis it is historically 
superior to the conjectures which attribute the writings 
ex bloc to Paul or as unpromisingly set down the Pauline 
element to vague tradition or the inventiveness of a 
literary artist. 

As the titles formed no part of the original autographs, 
the early church naturally argued from the internal 

evidence that 2 Tim., with its reflection 

15. Order of ғ. climax еа > 

composition of a climax and rich individual references, 

' represented the last phase of the apostle's 
life, and that 1 Tim. was earlier. But the comparative 
study of the epistles suggests that 2 ‘Tim. is the earliest, 
and 1 Tim. the latest production of the author.? 

‘The relative amount of hapax legomena (46 in 2 Tim., 28 in 
Tit., 74 in 1 Tim.) the increasingly sub-apostolic colour of 
‘faith ' (riores) and ‘saviour’ (arp), the diminution of fresh- 
ness and intimate feeling in the allusions to Paul, the predomi- 
nance of ecclesiastical interests and church organisation in Tit. 
and 1 Tim.,4 the gradual shifting of emphasis from the person- 


1 Among the qualifications of the Jewish УЗАЙ sibbar (yog 
VIs, the man who on any given occasion offered common 


prayer in the synagogue) were : ‘to have many children and no 
money . . . to be of sound age, and humble, popular, well- 
mannered . . . to be practised in the study of the law, the 
prophets, and the psalms ; able to expound the allegoric mean- 
ing, traditions, and histories, etc.’ (R. Jehuda, quoted by 
Selwyn, Christian Prophets, 208 f). 

2 The difficulty of pav@avovar (v. 13) would certainly be eased 
by the adoption of the attractive conjecture Aar@avoua: (Hitzig, 
Naber, Baljon, Clemen). 

3 See Acts, 8 16, and Ministry, 8 зі. Besides Mangold, 
De Wette, Reuss (La Bible, 7 243 / 307 /), and some others, 
„һе main advocates of this order are denoted by an asterisk in 
the bibliography at the close of the present article. It is of 
course possible that the author himself rearranged the epistles 
in this order, having written them otherwise, as Vergil is said to 
have composed the various hooks of the Æneid irregularly (e.g., 
the third before the second) and subsequently placed them. 

4 The pronounced element of ‘ecclesiasticism’ in 1 Tim., 
which in several passages is simply a manual of church order, 
betrays its more advanced situation. For some not insignificant 
details of style, see ‘certain men’ (revès avOpwroc), or ‘certain’ 
(reves) [7 times in 1 Tim., never in others], ‘faith’ (riores) in 
objective sense (4 times in 1 Tim., once in Tit. 1 4), ‘saviour’ 
(erp) of God alone in 1 Tim. (in the second-century piety ‘no 
one could any longer bea God who was not also a sōtēr, Harn., 
Dogmeng., ET, 1118) ; cp also 2 Tim. 2 17-20 as preceding 1 Tim. 
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ality to the sheer authority of the apostle, the gradual increase 
of severity towards errorists, evident as the epistles proceed— 
these and other traces form a cumulative aud sufficient argument 
for this order of composition. When the author wrote 2 ‘Tim. 
he had considerable Pauline material at his disposal. Even in 
the epistle to Titus, he falls back on genuine tradition, and 
Pauline material preponderates though to a less degree. But 
in 1 Tim. the situation has become more advanced ; he writes 
more freely and less under the influence of his master, confutes 
errorists with greater sharpness, assigns more dictatorial powers 
to the officers of the church, and elahorates the various ecclesias- 
tical canons with unprecedented care. The third epistle (1 Tim.) 
is thus, as Schleiermacher was the first to point out, an expansion 
and in some respects a repetition of the others, further from their 
Pauline background of reminiscences and tradition, but more 
characteristic of the writer himself. The superiority of 2 Tim., 
with its ample personal allusions and less formal tone, is quite 
obvious; and superiority means here priority. That it comes 
from the sanie pen as the others, need not be douhted, although 
in it the writer is more of an editor than an original author, 
The general sub-apostolic style and spirit of all three is fairly 
uniform and affords no adequate evidence for suspecting a 
plurality of writers. 
Like most of the NT writings, the pastorals have a 
communal origin. In them a current of the age be- 
comes articulate, and hence the incon- 
16. Author. . . à : 1 
Spicuous personality of their author 
cannot be rightly deduced from his writings. It was 
an age when, as in the days of Haggai, men had to 
*fetch wood and build the house,' while others had to 
encourage and direct their efforts. To furnish such 
inspiration may not have been a very heroic task, de- 
manding writers of exceptional insight and pioneering 
ardour like Paul, but it was timely and serviceable ; and 
after all ‘edification’ (oikoóouetv) was the criterion and 
aim of early Christian literature. This Paulinist had 
singular capacities for the labour of instructing the 
churches of his day. Thoroughly convinced that he 
had a message for it, or rather that in Paul's teaching 
and life lay the pattern for true doctrine and godliness, 
he addressed himself to the duty of curbing and stimu- 
lating his contemporaries in the spirit of his master, 
writing like a shrewd and experienced man of affairs 
who feels (unlike his contemporary, the prophet who 
wrote Rev.2 f.) that the moral plight of the age de- 
manded consolidation — consolidation as opposed to 
speculation in belief or looseness in organisation. If 
he lacks the authority of intuition, he at least possesses 
the intuition of authority. He has much in common 
with the unconciliatory element in Paul. Unlike the 
later apologists, he refuses to discuss points of disagree- 
ment or to meet objectors on their own ground, but is 
content with the more congenial method of insisting in 
a rather dictatorial fashion upon the fixed truths of the 
faith. In this he is a precursor of Polycarp, yet in all 
likelihood the majority of his opponents, perhaps суеп 
of his readers, were none the worse for being somewhat 
sharply reminded that the ultimate proofs of religion 
lay open to faith and the moral sense ; there may have 
been an effectiveness in the resolve of this censor to 
assert and enlighten, not to argue. The genuine faith 
is to him a ‘tradition’ (zapáóocis) or a ‘deposit’ 
(ларабткт),? involving ‘testimony’ (uaprvpia), which 
lays a moral responsibility upon the officials of the 
church especially. The tone of his instructions to them 
reminds one often of Butler's famous Charge to the 
Clergy (1751) not to trouble about objections raised by 
‘men of gaiety and speculation,’ but to endeavour to 
beget a practical sense ‘of religion upon the hearts of 
the common people.’ This task demands moral purity 
above all things, together with teaching ability in the 
higher officials. True to his master, this mentor is 


1 20, and the heightening scale of 2 Tim. 223 Tit. 39 1 Tim. I 4, 
of 2 Tim. 111 and 1 Tim. 27, of 2 Fim. 31 and 1 Tim. 4 1 7, of 
Tit. 17 and 1 Tim. 32. 

1 The pastorals in fact voice a tendency of popular Christianity 
rather than any individnal writer's cast of thought; cp Wrede, 
ther Aufeabe und Methode der sog. NT Theologie, 35 f. (1897). 
Authorship is here quite subordinate to function. 

2 Cp Herod. 9 45: ‘Men of Athens, I leave these words with 
you as a trust’ (avdpes 'A0nvatot, парабукти vuty Ta Emea табе 
т(дєцах K. T. À.) with 2 Tim. 1124, etc. 
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utterly indifferent to the sacerdotal heresy! which was 
already beginning to tinge unhealthily the primitive 
ideas of the ehurch (MINISTRY, § 59a, PRIEST, § 8). 
In resisting incipient Gnosticism with its attempt to 
Hellenise the faith into an evaporated intellectualism, 
the pastorals refuse to emplov the tendency, which 
ultimately secularised the Catholie church, of Hebraising 
the religion of Jesus by means of a retrograde movement 
to ritual and priestly conceptions. Indeed the impres- 
sion made by these letters is revealed in nothing so clearly 
as in the fact that they eame to be eherished by those 
who more or less unconsciously were either ignoring or 
modifying or defying their principles under the eon- 
straining influence of the Zeitgeist, 
Like the authors of Matthew's gospel, Barnabas, 
Hebrews, the Fourth Gospel and 2 Peter, the author of 
17. Pseudo- the pastorals peus to the great anony- 
it mous period of early Christian literature. 
ids E religious life of the primitive church, 
as of ancient Israel, was ‘at certain periods very intense, 
and at these periods the spiritual energy of the nation 
expressed itself almost impersonally, through men who 
forgot themselves and were speedily forgotten in name 
by others’ (Dav. /vd, lxviii.). His work, too, was 
pseudonymous.? ‘To write under Paul's name was, for 
a Paulinist, quite a legitimate literary artifice ; and al- 
though pseudepigrapha in the second century — that 
period rich in rhetorical forgeries (Jebb, Zomer, 87)— 
ranged from mere fabrications to high-toned composi- 
tions, the pastorals, like 2 Peter, belong to the latter 
class, breathing not a erude endeavour to deceive but 
self-cffacement and deep religious motives. Hence the 
oblivion in which the writer chose to work and has been 
allowed to remain. It was due not merely to the 
necessity of throwing a certain air of mystery round the 
situation in order to secure the circulation of letters long 
after their putative author's death, but to a sort of 
Pythagorean feeling that unselfish piety required a 
pupil’s work to be attributed to his master—a canon of 
literary ethics not unfamiliar to carly Christianity itself 
(Tertull. ade. Marc. 45). "This author wrote from what 
he conceived to be the standpoint of Paul? But it would 
be unjust to estimate him by the measure of the man 
whose spirit he endeavoured to propagate and apply in 
his own way. ‘The correet standard is to be sought in 
the sub-Pauline literature. Апа if the author of the 
pastorals is inferior to the genius who wrote the fourth 
gospel, even in appreciating some of the more inward 
aspects of Pauline thought, he is superior in range and 
penetration to those who wrote Barnabas, Jude, the 
Ignatian epistles, the Christian section of Ascensio saie, 
and 2 Peter. The prevailing deference shown to the 
apostles and to Paul by contemporary and later writers 4 
who disclaim all pretensions to equality with them, as 
well as the fact that mere literary ambition was utterly 
foreign to the carly Christian consciousness at this 
period, may serve to guarantee the ethical honour of the 
pastorals and to corroborate the impression left by them- 
selves that their author ? was right in feeling himself not 


l Louw, /fet ontstaan van het P'riesterschaap in de Chris- 
telijke Kerk, 32 f. 62 f. 79 f. 110-126 (1892). 

2 See EirisToLARY LITERATURE, $ 4; MINISTRY, 35 d; and, 
to the literature cited in //ist. New Test. 597 f, 619-624, add 
W. Christ, Pislologische Studien си Clem. Alex. 30-39 (1900), 
and (for the pseud-epigrapha, mainly Gnostic, of the 2nd cent., 
etc.) Liechtenhan in Z.V 7H’, 1902, Небе 3-4. 

3 He is least successful in reproducing what would have heen 
Paul’s tone and temper to colleagues like Timothy and Titus. The 
curt, general instructions put into the apostle’s mouth are often 
incongruous with the character of their primitive recipients as 
wellas with the situation presupposed by the epistles in question. 

3 Eg., Ignat, Kone. 4, * 1 do not order уоп, as did Peter and 
Paul ; they were apostles, Тат a convict’; also Acta Phoc. 4, 
оюк ATAVTOMOAG TNS TOY ATOTTOAWY TOU Oeod cvapearías. 

5 His success, undoubtedly deserved, hecomes all the more 
remarkable where failure was so easy. The Asiatic presbyter 
who half a century later composed the Acts of Paul asd Thekla 
no doubt acted with a sincerity equal to his affection (d se amore 
Panli fecisse), but failed to appreciate the vital elements of 


Paulinism and was deposed — not for using an illegitimate | 
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merely justified but obliged to sanction and support his 
message by his master's namie. Notlong before, another 
' l'aulinist' had composed speeches for Paul which 
were based on oral tradition and yet were indubitably 
free products of a historian who had skill and sympathy 
enough to give fairly faithful transeripts of the situation 
in question (Aets 13 16-41 1722-31 2018-35, ete.) Tt was 
but a step from this to the other recognised method cf 
literary impersonation, which chose epistolary rather 
than historical expression to pain its religious end. 
Since Schmidt and Schleiermacher almost a century ago sug- 
gested a sub- Pauline date for 1 Tim., a conjecture which Eich- 
Й horn amongst others speedily (1812) extended to 
18. Litera- all three epistles, there has heen a remarkable 
ture. continuity of criticism, starting from *I*. C. 
Baur (Die sogenannten Pastoralbriefe des 
Apostels Paulus, 1835). For the critical work up to 1880 see 
*H. J. Holtzmann, Dre Pastoralbriefe kritisch und exegetisch 
behandelt (1880), a monograph which is far from being super- 
seded, Subsequent contributions in general support of Baur 
and Holtzmann, with modifications and adaptations, have come 
along three main lines ;—(a) editions: *H. von Soden (Z/C iii. 
1155-254, (2 1893); *Moffatt (Histor. New Testament, 556-575 
[1991]; О. Cone (/uternat. /ldbks. to МТ, vol. з [1901]. (6) 
monographs and essays on—(1) general criticism of epp.: Renan 
(S. /'а иб, xxiii.-Tii., Léglise Chrétienne, ch. 6); * Harnack (Chrono- 
logie, 480-485, 710-711); *Pfleiderer aulinisnius, ET, 2 196-214, 
Das Urchristentum, 801-823 [15£7]) ; *M. A. Rovers (Nieuwe 
test. Letterkunde, 1888,0) 66-78); van Manen (Огр-Снкиѕт. 
LiT., PauL); *Bruckner (Die Chronol. Reihenfolge der Briefe 
des NT, 277-286 [1890]); Prof. E. Y. Hincks, / 2, 1897, pp. 
94-117, Réville (Les origines de Cépiscopat, 1262 f), and the 
NT introductions by Hilgenfeld (1875); H. J. Holtzmanni) 
(272-292 [1892]); *5. Davidson,9) 1-75 [1894]; B. W. Bacon 
(127-139 [1900]); Baljon, Geschiedenis v. d Bb, d. МЇ” (1901) 
150-174 ; "Jülicher ((* 136-156 [1:901] and Sabatier, art. 
t Pastorales,’ Z'eucy. Sciences rel., 10 250 / (2) textual features: 
Henri Bois, /77' (1888) 145-160 ‘zur Exegese der Pastoral- 
briefe’; *Clemen, /intertl, d. paul. Briefe, 142-176 [1894]; 
P. Ewald, Глоба йа wtr. d. Text des 3 Tim. (1901). (c) 
Discussions оп special phenomena of epp. :—(1) ecclesiastical 
organisation: See under Ministry and add (to lit. there cited) 
defences of conservative standpoint in Hort, Christian Г сха 
(1898), 189-217, and J. W. Falconer From Apostle fo Priest, 
109-146 (1900) ; against Kühl (Die Gesneinde-ordnung in den 
Pastoralbriefen, 1885) sec Hilgenfeld (ZH T, 1886, pp. 456-473); 
and on their connection with Apostol. Constitutions, Marnack, 
Texte und Üntersuch. ii. 549 f (11.) the errorists; Hilgenteld 
(ZH'T, 1880, pp. 449-464): Havet, Le Christianisme vt ses 
origines, 4376-380 (1884); and Bourquin, Etude critique sur 
past. Epitres, 51-64 (1890). Vill.) general setting and religious 
standpoint: Hatch (Z0, articles ‘Paul’ and ‘ Pastorals’); 
? Beysclilag's Меке, Tacol. (ET, 1895), 2 501-517, Holtzmann's 
AVeutest. Theol. 2259-281 (1897); О. Cone (Gospel and its Inter- 
Pretations, 327-338 [1893] ; W. Mackintosh (Лаг. /fist. of Christ. 
Rel, 465-490 [1894]); Weizs. Das. Apost. Zeitdlter, 2) (ET) 
2103-105 329. ; *A. C. M'Giffert, The Apostolic Age, 398-423 
(1897) ; Е. P. Gould, Bibl. Theol. of NT, 142-150 (1900), also 
Hirnack, Dogztengeschichte (VT) 156-162 189-192 215 J. 223 /^, 
and Wernle, Die Anfänge unserer Religion, 347-368,380 / (1901). 
Although the general critical position, outlined in these con- 
tributions, is unquestionable, it is unhappily not unquestioned. 
The traditional view survives, with more or less hesitation and 
a far from uniform presentment, in the editions of Kólling (1882- 
1887 { on т Tim.), Weiss (-Meyer, (0)1893, also Die Paulin. Briefe, 
16 /., 604-682 [1896]), Riggenbach-Zickler (1897), and Stellhorn 
(1900), and in the representative NT introductions of Weiss, 
Godet, Zahn, and Belser; so still most English commentators 
(Ellicott, Plummer, J. H. Bernard, Horton, J. P. Lilley), 
writers on NT introduction (Salmon, Gloag, and Adeney), and 
others, eg, G. G. Findlay (appendix to ET of Sabatier's 
L'afótre l'aul, 341-402 |1891], Hastings’ DB 3714-716), and 
Rams. Church, ©) 248 A, Expos. 4th ser. 8110/4. etc. Add 
Bertrand (Zssaz critique sur Cauthenticité des épitres Past., 
1885), Ruegg (Aus Schrz, f und Geschichte, 59-108 [1£9]) ; Roos 
(Die Briefe des ap. Paulus und die Reden des Herrn Jesu, 156- 
202), G. М. Gilbert’s Life of Paul, 225-232 (1899) and G. T. 
Purves, Christianity in Apostolic Age, 170-176 (1900). Also 
(published since this article was written) Lock's studies in 
Hastings’ DP + on the epistles. J. Mo. 


TIN (ba, oed, lit. ‘that whieh is separated’ [from 


precious metal}, see Is. 1 25, where render ‘alloy’ [КУзюд. Che., 
Sec 45]; kagairepos [4 times], мол:В[ 05 [twice], sta nai), Ezek, 
22 18 20 (Israel to be cast into the furnace like one of the baser 
metals), 27 12 (exported from Tarshish), Zech. 4 1o (material of 
plummet, kxagacrepcros), Nu. 31 22 (cleansed by passing through 
fire). 


method so much as for employing it to promote notions which 
the common-sense of the church rejected zs palpably alien to the 
faith. Pseudo-Pauline epistles ('ficta: ad hzeresim Marcionis `, 
were widely circulated during the second century ; the superiority 
of the pastorals to all such is a difference of degree rather than of 
kind. 
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Being a component of bronze, tin was used as a metal 
from a very early date (see COPPER). A ring from a 
tomb at Dahshür (dated about the third dynasty) contains 
8.2 per cent of tin; a vase of sixth dynasty 5.68 per 
cent of tin. When the unalloyed metal was first 
introduced cannot be ascertained with certainty. — All 
we know is that about the first century the Greek word 
кассітєроѕ designated tin, and that tin was imported 
from Cornwall into Italy after, if not before, the invasion 
of Britain by Julius Caesar. From what Pliny says 
(HN 3416 339), it appears that the Romans in his time 
did not fully realise the distinetion between tin and 
lead ; the former was called plumbum album or 
candidum to distinguish it from plumbum nigrum (lead 
proper)! The word stannum definitely assumed its 
present meaning in the fourth century. (See Jer. on 
Zech. 410). 


TINKLING ORNAMENTS (D°D2Y), Is. 318 AV, 


RV ANKLETS (g.v.). 

TIPHSAH (MDD; wanting in the true (5 but 
padel [Blint K.246f.; Baya [А]; 4e2pis—z.e., Tahp- 
anhes [Pesh.]; zhaphsa [Vg.]). 

I. A place in the Eber-han-nahar (see EBER) men- 
tioned as the NE. boundary of Solomon's empire (т К. 
424 [5 4]), corresponding to Gaza in the SW. It is 
generally held that Tiphsah is the ancient Thapsacus, 
and that Solomon's occupation of this place was con- 
nected with his commercial enterprises, Thapsacus 
being the great zeugma, or place of passage, of the 
river Euphrates alike for caravans and for invading 
armies. 

It was there that the Ten Thousand first learned the real 
object of the expedition of Cyrus the Younger, and crossed the 
stream (Xen. .4лаб.1. 411) There too, Darius Codomannus 


crossed after the fatal battle of Issus, and Alexander after him. 
In the sixth century A.D. it passed out of knowledge. 

'The true site was identified about the same time by 
J. P. Peters (Neron May 23, 1889) and B. Moritz 
(Ber. der Berl. Akad., July 25, 1889) with Autar 
Dibse, a small ruin ‘at the bend of the stream where it 
changes from a southerly to an easterly course, 8 m. 
below Meskene, and 6 below the ancient Barbalissus.’ 
Among other points in which the situation of Dibse 
agrees with the statements of Xenophon and Strabo is 
the existence of a camel-ford at this very spot. There 
is no philological objection to this combination, but 
excavations still wait to be made (cp Peters, Nippur, 
lo ar 

At the same time, there are good reasons for testing this theory 
afresh. The realm of Solomon was not as extensive as a tradi- 
lion based on incorrect readings of the text has represented (see 
SoLowxoN,$9) Tiphsah and ‘Azzah are most prohahly places on 
the frontier of Solomon's dominion in the Negeb. The former 


may come from Tappuah (= Nephtoah), the latter may perhaps 
represent the strong city Zarephath. These points are doubtful. 


2. A town in Ephraim which opposed the pretensions 
of Menahem, and was punished by him (2 К. 1516 f), 
identified by Conder with А. Z'afsaA, on an old site 6 m. 
SW. of Shechem (PZZ.Mem. 2169). The ' Tiphsah' 
of MT is as much conjecture as the ‘Tirzah’ (@epoa) 
of (55 (Papa [.A]. The right reading, as many think, 
is that of (51 —2/z. TAPPUAH (rawe). So Thenius, 
Klostermann, Renan (Hist. 2450), Köhler (Bibl. Gesch. 
3399), Guthe. There were at least three places called 
Tappuah (or Nephtoah) Whether this Tiphsah or 
Tappuah was really in the neighbourhood of Shechem, 
and not rather in the Negeb (cp r), is one of the most 
recent critical problems. See Crit. Bib. on 2 К. 1516. 

Тык С: 

TIRAS (D^; e[elipac [BADEL]), son of Japheth, 

mentioned after Gomer, Magog,  Madai, Javan, 
Tubal, and Meshech, Gen. 102 (P), 

LA t rCh.1s. It is usually assumed that 
poopie he must be the representative of a 


northern folk. The older commentators mostly think 


1 So in 65 the distinction between kagaírepos and ибА‹Во< is 
uncertain. 
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of the Thracians (Opa£ ; Jos. Ant. i. 61). But after 
removing the Gk. nom. suffix s, we get a form which 
has no similarity to "Tiras. Hence Tuch, Nöldeke 
(BL 5519 f.), and W. Max Müller (4s. u. Eur. 382 f.) 
think of the Tyrseni, who are spoken of not only as 
Etruscans but also as pirates on the Ægean Sea (cp 
TARSHISH, § 6, and note quotation from E. Meyer on 
the probable distinction between the Etruscan ‘Tyrseni 
and the Turuša of the Egyptian inscriptions). This is 
certainly plausible, and has suggested (to ihe present 
writer) that after correcting pyn in v. 2 into руу, the 
latter word should be substituted for кечлл in 2. 4. The 
order of the names in v. 4 seemed to favour this, and 
granting that ''lTarshish' is the Hebrew name for 
Tartessus or S. Spain, no better course seems to be 
open, for one cannot expect Tartessus to be inclosed 
between Elishah (7.e., S. Italy and Sicily [Lag., Di., 
Kau.], and Кийт (Ze, Cyprus?) Тһе Tyrseni, 
however, might naturally enough be so grouped. How 
easily "Tiras (or Tures?) and Tarshish might be con- 
founded is suggested by the fact that in Judith 223 [тз] 
Vg. actually gives flios Tharsis where Vet. Lat. gives 
Cp RosH. A better view, 
however, can possibly be found (sce § 2). 

Jensen connects Tiras with the Hittite T(a)ri = Tarzi 
(so Shalmaneser П.) = Tarsus (Jensen, ZZ, 4th Feb. 
1899, col. 70), but see TARSHISH, § 6. 

The increasing evidence (see Crit, Bib.) that many parts of 
the OT, which came down to the late editor or editors ina 

A corrupt form, have been manipulated by him in 
2. , COITUP- accordance with incorrect views of geography 

tion of апа history, compels us to consider, as we pass 

Asshur? through the Table of Nations, what may have 

been the original form of each ethnic or place- 
name that we find there. It has already been suggested by 
others (see JAPHETH) that Japheth in the original legend meant 
either the Phoenicians or the Philistines. It may he added here 
that there is great reason to doubt whether either the J portions 
or the P portions of Gen. 10 in their original form extended their 
range beyond Palestine and Arabia. 

It is a characteristic of P’s lists (and to P zv. 2-4, according to 
the critical analysis, belong) that he in naive ignorance repeats 
the same name in different corrupt and independent forms. 
Thus ‘Tiras’ in v. 2 is ultimately the same as ' Tarshish' in 
t. 4; ‘Gomer,’ * Magog,’ * Madai,“ Javan,’ and ‘ Togarmah’ are 


alt most probahly corrupt and independent forms of * Jerahmeel.’ 
‘Tubal’ (cp TaBEAL), as the connection in which the name 
occurs in Ezek. 3226 ought sufficiently to show, is a Palestinian or 
rather а N. Arahian name.) ‘Meshech’ (377) should be 
* Cusham' (DB7z)—£e., the N. Arabian Cush (see Син, 2). 
‘Flishah’ in zv. 4 should be ‘Ishmael’; ‘Кіт’ probably 
comes from ' Rehobóthim'; ‘Dodanim’ should be Dedanim. 
If these emendations are in the main right—and the evidence 
referred to above would seem to make this a reasonable contention 
—it follows that ‘Tiras’ as well as ‘Tarshish’ (see TARSHISH, 
$ 7), is most probably a corruption and distortion of the N 
Arabian ethnic name Ashhur or Asshur (=Geshur) Cp 
GESHUR, 2. Ио ех 


TIRATHITES (ONL A), т СЇ. 255: see JABEZ. 

TIRE. 1. nmm, Sahdronim, 15. 818 Judg. 82126 
RV ‘crescents.’ See NECKLACE, 2. 

2. INE, peer, Ezek. 2417 (AV), 23 (EV) ; see Turban, 2. 

3. vy, 305; Ezek. 1610 RVmz. translates ‘[a tire of] fine 
linen.’ A headtire seems to be meant. See TURBAN, 2. 

4. wirpa Judithl03 168 (AVmg. ‘mitre’) Bar.52 (EV 
*dtadem") See DIADEM. 


TIRHAKAH (ПОЛ; @apaka [A in 2K., B in 
Is.], ӨлрӨлк [L]. -pa [B in 2 К. ], -pada [NAQ* in 
Is.], Vg. ZAaraca). According to 1s. 3879 
Eur =2 К. 190, the Assyrian general(rab-shakeh) 
had heard that Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia (© of [the] 
Ethiopians), was coming forth to fight against the 
Assyrian armies occupying Judah before the siege of 
Jerusalem (701 В.С.) in order to assist Hezekiah. 
This is the third king of the twenty-fifth (or Ethiopian) 
dynasty of Egypt (EGYPT, $ 662).. His name is written 


1 ‘Elam’ of course should be * Jerabmeel ' (as probably always 
in OT), and most probably (if not certainly) * Zidonians' should 
be ‘ Misrites,’ 
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in Hieroglyphic signs Ta-A-ru-2#.1 ‘The vowels (a and 
u) are written quite constantly, although they appear to 
us unintelligible and useless. ‘The cuneiform tran- 
scription is Tark. Manetho gives Zar£os ог Tarakos, 
Strabo, i. 821, Tearko (he strangely makes the king a 
great conqueror, who reached the pillars of Hercules ; 
cp Megasthenes, Fragm. 20, in Strabo, 686). The 
biblical rendering would seem to need a transposition ; 
Tehar&o, Teharka (npn). 

The king seems to have been an usurper,? who 

legalised his crown afterwards by marriage with the 
Dat widow of king Shabako. When the usurpa- 
рас, took place, can be determined with 
certainty (see So). Tirhakah reigned, according to a 
stele of the Serapeum, twenty-six complete years; 
according to Assyrian sources he died in 668/67 ;% 
consequently his accession to the throne was in 694/93 
B.C. This shows at once that in the biblical account 
there is an impossible conjunction of facts. Either the 
original form of the text did not give the name of the 
‘king of Ethiopia’ referred to—later scholars would 
then attempt to identify the king and insert Tirhaka- 
Taharko instead of Shabako who reigned in 7or (see, 
however, So on the improbability of Shabako's attack- 
ing the Assyrians)—or 'Taharko was mentioned as the 
Ethiopian governor of Lower Egypt, and the later re- 
cension made him a king. Otherwise, we should have 
to acknowledge a confusion of the events of 7or with 
others of the time between 693 and 676 в.с, The first 
3. Assyrian эша of the о Egypt, 
datu in 676, was in all probability caused by 
such a provocation as military aid from 
Egypt to Palestinian rebels against Assyria. Esarhaddon 
mentions indeed that Ba'al, the king of Tyre, was in- 
duced to rebellion by Tarkü. This may have occurred 
earlier ; but 693 is, as has been said, for Tirhakah the 
superior chronological limit. 

Tirhakah, however, could not really play the part of 
an aggressor in Syria. The difficulty of maintaining 
Egypt and keeping the nomarchs in subjection must as 
a rule have absorbed his whole strength. An Assyrian 
army penetrated into Egypt in 676 and seems to have 
occupied a considerable portion of it, but in 675 
was annihilated.* In his tenth year, 671, king Esar- 
haddon secured the road to Egypt by an expedition 
against the Arabs, invaded (then, or by another army ?) 
Egypt by way of a city in the desert called J/agdali or 
Migdol (see MtGDOL), and met and defeated the forces 
of Taharko near а place called /s#upr?. The Ethiopian 
king had finally, after losing the third battle, to withdraw 
from Egypt. ‘The Assyrians marched as far as Thebes, 
which capitulated and was mildly dealt with. The 
country was divided among twenty nomarchs, descend- 
ants of Libyan generals. Some of these may have called 
in the Assyrians to tree them from the Ethiopian yoke, 
and submitted to the Assyrian supremacy without resist- 
ance. Nevertheless we read of a conspiracy with 
Taharko against the Assyrians by the three most influ- 
ential leaders (Nikü-Necho I. of Sais and Memphis, 
Sarludari of Tanis and Pakrurn of Pi-sabfíu) Evi- 
dently, they felt too weak to resist the Ethiopians when 
these threatened to invade Egypt again, and therefore 
tried to maintain good relations with them. In point 
of fact Taharko invaded Egypt again in 669. Esar- 
haddon hurried to the rescue of his vassals, and died on 
the expedition. His army, nevertheless, entered Egypt, 
defeated Taharko's army, coming from Memphis, at 


2 See Maspero, ZZisfoire, 8361, on this point. The words of 
the inscription of Tanis (de Rongé in Mélanges d Archéologie 
Feyptienne, 121, ete) ‘he went to the Delta at the age of 
twenty years’ do not point, however, to a revolution necessarily. 

3 Cp Winckler in A473 оз. Why he places (p. 87 and 
AOF 1 482) his accession to the throne in 691, does not appear. 

4 See AA T93)88, for the report of the ‘ Babylonian Chronicles.’ 
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Karbanit (near Canopus ?), and forced him to retreat as 
far as Thebes. The cities Sais, Mendes, and Tanis 
were cruelly punished for joining the Ethiopians ; prince 
Necho, however, when sent to Nineveh as a prisoner, 
obtained a pardon and his dominion. Evidently, the 
Assyrians needed his influence. "They even gave the 
city of Hathribis to his son Psametik and thus furthered 
the rise of the next dynasty (the Saitic). Taharko, in the 
meantime, fortified a camp near Thebes and, while the 
Assyrian troops were engaged in the Delta, forced this 
city to surrender. At first, the prince of ‘Thebes seems 
to have closed the door to the fugitive Ethiopian king. 
Preparing for a new invasion of northern Egypt, 
Tirhakah died there. His step-son Ten(wa)t-Amon 
(Tandamani of the Assyrian reports), son of Shabako, 
became king, and made the last attempt to expel the 
Assyrians (668/67).1 

On the Egyptian monuments, nothing of this warlike 
activity of the king can be observed. ‘Tirhakah left 
4. Egyptian e and restorations, especi- 

Tata. ally in his residence 1 Napata (mod, 
Gebel- Barkal) and at Thebes. North 
of Thebes, the difficulties caused him by the nomarchs 
seem to have prevented him from building much; but 
inscriptions bearing his name have been found at Tanis, 
and at Memphis his name is represented at the burial of 
an Apis bull in his tenth and twenty-fourth year (directly 
before the Assyrian conquest?) Nominally, also, the 
two years following 668/7 seem to have been counted 
to him in Egypt, so at least later by Psammetichus 1. 
At Thebes, the nomarch Mont(u)-m-hé't was in the time 
of the Assyrian invasion practically independent (he 
built considerably at Karnak) and does not seem to 
have always been faithful to his suzerain in Napata (see 
above). 

A (rather conventionalised) portrait of Tirhakah is 
given elsewhere (E'rnioPia, fig. 1, right-hand picture) ; 
the Negro blood is more strongly indicated in several 
other portraits; the full Negro type on the Zinjirli- 
stele of Esarhaddon is therefore no caricature. 

[The view expressed elsewhere (SENNACHERIB, § 5) 
as to the possibility of a confusion between an Assyrian 
and an Asshurite (N. Arabian) invasion of Judah may 
possibly require a reinvestigation of the meaning of 
сло yoo in2 К. 19 о= 15. 379. 'Cush' may be, not 
Ethiopia, but a region іп N. Arabia (see CusH, $ 2). 
If so, лртчл (Tirhakah) will have to be admitted into 
the group of personal names which have (according to 
the new theory) been modified by redactors to suit their 
own limited historical knowledge. See Criz. Bib. on 
2 K. 199 and other parts of 2 K.] W. M. м. 


TIRHANAH (NIMA; Өлрам [B] Өарума [A]. 
Bapaana [L]), a son of Caleb by his concubine 
Maacah (т Ch. 248). 


TIRIA (NPA; om. B, eupia [A], e0pia [L]), the 
name of a son of Jehallelel (1 Ch. 416), may have arisen 
from «m in the following verse. 


TIRSHATHA (NOUN; either—/azia/d, Pers. 
partic. = ‘ feared’ [Meyer, Ryssel, and most scholars], 
or an official title from Old Pers. az/are-£shathra, ‘royal 
representative in the province, Lag. Symmicta, 160; 
&8apacOac[L generally]) a title like ‘Your Excellency’ 
(Meyer), or an official title (Lag., Stade) of the Persian 
governor of Judah, or perhaps a corrupt form of a 
personal name, or of a gentilic, of Semitic origin. The 
article is always prefixed. 

(а) Ezra263 (a8epaaa [B], -таба [A], асва [L])= Neh. 765 
(асєрсада [B], абер. [NAT) 2 1 Esd. 5 до (see next small type); 
(2) Neh. 7 7o (om. B, aĝapoava [қса mg. A] ; (с) 89; (0) 101 [2] 

The sense in (a) Ezra 263= Neh. 765— 1 Esd. 540 and 
(^) Neh. 77o depends on the critical view adopted as to 
the origin of the list of ‘sons of the province.’ If, with 
Meyer, we admit it to be a list of exiles who returned 


1 So far after Winckler's arrangement, XA Т\З) 90-94. 
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with Zerubbabel, the Tirshatha will of course be Zerub- 
babel; to Kosters, however, it is a list of post-exilic 
residents in Judah and Jerusalem, and the Tirshatha is 
Nehemiah. 


т Esd. 5 40 (= Ezra 263), where we find v. [0] каї ar@apias 
(вА), атарасда [L], ATHARIAS, RV ATTHARIAS). 


In (с) Neh. 8g x Esd. 949 and (d) Neh.10: [2], 
Nehemiah is mentioned by name as the Tirshatha, but 
is it certain that the text is correct? Guthe (SBOT) 
points out that т Esd. 949 (= Neh. 89) gives simply kai 
єїтєў аттаратт ([D], ardaparns [A]. абарасдоах [L] 
ATTHARATES)—£.e., ‘and the Tirshatha said,’ and 
infers that мл om is а gloss. Smend, however (Listen, 
18), prefers to omit ‘that is, the Tirshatha’ (so © 
[BNA] in Neh.), whilst Meyer (22/57. 200) omits both 
‘Nehemiah’ and ‘ Tirshatha.’ In (d) Guthe (SBOT) 
and Wellhausen (GGN, 1895, p. 177) omit ‘the Tir- 
shatha,' because it separates the proper name from the 


patronymic (BSA, but not 6+, supports this). Very 
possibly here as well as in (c) both ‘Nehemiah’ and 
*'Tirshatha' are intrusive (cp Marq. Fund. 34). The 
two laymen, Nehemiah and Zedekiah, are very isolated 
just before the names of priestly classes (see ZEDEKIAH). 
Nehemiah's usual title is ans, ‘governor.’ It is not 


certain that Nehemiah had yet returned. To this it 
may be replied that Nehemiah’s change of title may be 
connected with a limitation of his jurisdiction during 
his second period of office to matters connected with 
a religious reformation. For the grounds of this hypo- 
thesis see NEHEMIAH. On the name see, further, Crit. 
Bib. TKE 


TIRZAH (ПУЛ? ‘agreeable,’ $ 102; depca [BAL]; 


but in Josh. 12 24 Варса [BF], epo [A], in 1 K. 14 17 у> copipa 
[A ; see ZARETHAN], in 2 K. 15 14 борса [B], бероха [A], in 


Cant. 6 4 evdoxia [BRA], in Targ. XM Y). 

т. An ancient eity of Mt. Ephraim (see below) which 
had a king of its own before the Israelitish conquest 
(Josh. 1224), and was the residence of the N. Israclitish 
kings from Jeroboam to Omri (т K. 1417 1521 1668 f. 
151723). According to Klostermann's emendation of 
has-Sérédah іп 1 K. 1126 (and of the сарера of © in 
1 K. 12), Jeroboam was a native not of * Zeredah' but 
of Tirzah, which place he fortified while still nominally 
in the service of Solomon (see JEROBOAM, 1, ZARETHAN, 
8 2) Shortly afterwards we read (1 K.1224 f.) that 
on Jeroboan's return from Egypt he built à castle 
(х@рака = клр) at Sarira. Whether Klostermann is 
right in holding Tirzah to be the original form of the 
name of Jeroboam's city, will be considered later ; at 
any rate, we may follow him in his statement that 
Zeredah (ays), ог has-Sérédah, caperpa, and Tirzah are 


fundamentally the same. The next fact recorded of 
Tirzah is that, when, after a reign of seven days, Zimri 
saw that he could not hold Tirzah, he burned the 
citadel, and himself perished in the flames (1 K. 
101718); the usurper Omri then took up his abode in 


Tirzah. Even after Samaria had supplanted Tirzah as 
the capital, it continued to be a fortress of strategic 
importance. Menahem b. Gadi won Tirzah first and 


then Samaria, when he slew Shallum b. Jabesh and 
mounted the throne of Israel. From the context (on 
2 K.1516 see TiPHsAH) Tirzah appears to have been 
not far from ‘Tappuah (in Ephraim, but on the border 
of Manasseh). In the Book of Judges too there is one 
more reference in the narratives, which, if based on fact, 
should come first in chronological order. Nor must we 
omit a famous poetical reference in the ordinary text. 
In Cant. 6 4, as given by MT (65, however, has ws єйбокїа,), 
we find the Shulammite compared to Tirzah. But 
whether a methodieal criticism can accept this reading, 
is doubtful (see CANTICLES, § r4, and cp ROSE). We 
need not therefore discuss the question whether Tirzah 
really was as beautifully situated as the ordinary text of 
Cant. 64 seems to imply. It is enough to find out were 
this northern city lay. 
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There are three current identifications. 
and Van de Velde thought of Tallüzá,! a pieturesque 
village on a hill 2040 ft. above the sea-level, E. of 
Samaria, and slightly N. of Mt. Ebal. ‘The phonetic 
resemblance, however, is but slight, and the description 
of Thersa quoted by Robinson from Brocardus (‘on a 
high mountain, three leagues from Samaria to the Е.') 
suits Tübàs (Thebez?) better than Talluza. (2) The 
Midrash represents Tirzah as Tir'an (cp CANTICLES, 
§ 14, note) and the Targum as Tar‘itha. Hence Buhl 
(Pal. 203) suggests that Tirathana, a village close to 
Gerizim (Jos. Azz. xvii. 41), may be intended, and 
he (doubtfully) identifies this with ez- Z?re£, on the W. 
side of the plain of Makhneh. But this is not a 
sufficiently important site. (3) Conder (РЕАЛУ 22:6) 
suggests the village Teydsir, 11 m. N. of Shechem, and 
12 n. E. of Samaria (see ASHER, 2). The site appears 
not unsuitable ; but nothing can be based on the name. 

But is the name Tirzah really the correct form? Is it likely 
to have been corrupted into Zeredah or has-sérédah? And isit 
the most natural name for an important fortress? Add to this 


that another corrupted form of the same original may be ZARE- 
THAN (g.v.). The problem is to find a name out of which all these 


forms can have been corrupted. Such а name is Ws ma ‘ Beth- 
zur ' (see col. 2405); such a name, too, is £75, * Zarephath.' It 
so happens that all the OT passages referred to above most prob- 
ably, in their original form, referred to the Negeb (Cant. 6 4 of 
course is exclnded). It will therefore be safer to pronounce in 
favour of Zarephath. 

2. One of the five daughters of ZELOPHEHAD—the fifth (Nu. 
2633 271 [om. L] Josh. 17 3), or the second (Фі. the first), 
Nu. 36 11, perhaps = Zarephath. "Tu к. С. 

TISHBEH OF GILEAD (3051 "3t; єк 0ecBooN 
tHe г. [ВА], о єк ӨєссєВом THC г. [L]), т K. 17: 
RV", AV ‘inhabitants of Gilead,’ RV * sojourners of 
Gilead.’ See TISHBITE and reff. 

TISHBITE СЗЛ;? өєсВ(є)ітнс; 2 Thesdites), i.e., 
a native of Tishbeh, 1 K.171 2117 28 2 K.138 936. 
See ELIJAH, S 1, and n. 1; JABESH, 8 1; and especi- 
ally PROPHET, § 6, and Crit, Bib., where it is conjec- 
tured that Elijah and Elisha both came from Zarephath 
in the Negeb, then perhaps the extreme limit of the 
southern dominions of N. Israel. Ср ‘THISBE. 

TITHES? (лу Br pL Лр; ÀekaTH; decima). 
'The tenth, as а rate of taxation, secular 


(1) Robinson 


1. Terms; or religious, is found among many ancient 
history. BE 
peoples. 
See Ryssel, PRE) 17428, and for the Greeks, Pauly- 


Wissowa, Reaf- Encycl. 4 2423 /.; Romans, 20., 2306 /f.; Cartha- 
ginians, Diod. Sic. 20 14; Justin, 187; Egyptians, Maspero, 
Struggle of Nations, 312 (spoil of war, tribute, etc., 10 Amon); 
Syrians, т Macc. 10 31 11 35; Sabzeans, Plin. NHI? 63; Lydians, 
Herod. 189; Nic. Damasc. frg. 24 (7776G83 371); Babylonians, 
Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 668; Chinese, 
Legge, Chinese Classics, 111g, etc. 

The oldest use of the word seems to have been 
secular, designating a tax or tribute in kind levied by a 
ruler from a subjeet or vassal people, or from his own 
countrymen. The obligatory offerings to the gods were 
атарда, primitie, Heb. теў, bibkurim. When 
these offerings came to be regarded as a tribute due to 
the deity as the ruler or the proprietor of the land, the 
name ‘tithes’ was applied to them also. The dedica- 
tion of a tithe of the spoils of war, an early and wide- 
spread custom, may have contributed to this extension 
of the use of the term. 

The ‘tenth,’ doubtless, originally roughly expressed 
the proportion exacted; and in later times also, for 
example in Sicily under Roman rule (Pauly-Wissowa, 
42307 f), was the actual rate of taxation; but fre- 
quently the notion of tax or tribute predominated, so 
that the term 'tithe' might be used in cases where the 

2 Probably the Tarlusa of the Talmud (Neub. Géog». 268). 

2 Konig (4.44.7 1938: (19o1]) explains the »in the Gileadite 
pe -name ‘gen as a radical (узд) 
3 A om. in 1 K.171, BAL om. 1 K. 2128 ; © has 0eaf(e).rgs 


also in 1 K. 1827 [BAL], 29 [L] Mal. 44 [3 23] [BRAQT]. 

4 The tithe in relation to other sacred dues is discussed else- 
where (see TAXATION ; see esp. $8 9/7., to which the present 
article 1s supplementary). 
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rate was different—as in Moslem law the ‘tithe’ is 
sometimes 4l or 4!j—or where there was no fixed per 
cent. Thus in the religious sphere dmapxai and dexdrat 
are often synonymous: so, e.g., in Dion. Hatic. 123 /, 
cp dexdrevots, 25. 24, for the payment of a vow of first- 
lings ; so Philo calls the tithe which was to be paid the 
priests out of the Levites' tithe, йтарх$ dmapx?» (De 
mutat. nom. 1607, Mangey). 

Similarly in the OT : to exact a tithe from the grain- 
fields, vineyards, and flocks is a royal prerogative (1 5. 
81517). The oldest laws prescribe that the aparch:e 
(resi/h) of the first fruits of the land shall be brought to 
the house of Yahwé (Ех. 3426,1 ep Dt. 184 262 Ezek. 
44 зо). The term ‘tithe’ was in use, however, in the 
northern kingdom in the eighth century for religious 
dues (Am.44, ср Gen.2822, E) In Dt. the word 
occurs repeatedly (1261117 1122 ff. 28 f. 2612 f); the 
tithe of grain and wine and oil is to be brought to 
Jerusalem and—as in Amos—used for a feast; in the 
third vear, however, a tithe is to be reserved for charity 
(see ‘TAXATION, 88 9/:). Together with the tithes 
Dt. 1261117 names the /2rzgmaá (téruümath vadki ; VV 
‘heave offering’ ; more accurately ‘reserved portion’), 
by which it is commonly thought that the first fruits are 
intended (see т. 7» Zoc. ), but this is doubtful; more 
probably the terms are to be taken as synonymous; 
ер Nu.1824. In Ezekiel we find rési/h and zérzmaA 
(2040), which are assigned to the priests for their 
support (14 зо); but no mention of tithes. ‘There is 
nothing on the subject of tithing in H. 

It seems probable, therefore, that the name ‘tithe’ 
was employed at some sanctuaries in the period of the 
kingdoms, while elsewhere other names were in use. 
It is not improbable, moreover, that the nature and 
quantity of the obligatory offerings, and the use made of 
them, differed at different places as well as times. 
When the fragmentary remains of old saered laws were 
brought together with later rules (P) in one code, these 
various terms were treated as so manv different dues, 
and combined in one svstem of religious taxation. 
The critic, on the other hand, sometimes falls into the 
hardly less serious error of assuming that all the laws 
lie in one serial development. 

Until the aparch:e were offered to God, the erop 
might not be used by men in any way (see, e.g., Lev. 
2. Use of 23 14. 'lThe presentation. was the natural 
the tithe, occasion of a feast at the holy place. — This 
* is the use of the tithe in Dt. (126 1423). 
The portion dedicated to the deity may at some time 
have been actually consumed upon the altar; or, as in the 
case of the voluntary en, a representative part may 
have been thus consumed ; but in the rituals we possess 
the offering is symbolical (cp the wave sheaf and the 
two loaves, Lev. 239 f. 15 f.) ; God ceded his share to 
the priest (Nu. 1811). At the feast given by the offerer 
the priest had a place by eustom ; and thus from early 
times the offerings of first-fruits or tithes indirectly 
contributed to the support of the clergy. The poor, 
also, shared in the feasts by a religious guest-right. 

The deuteronomie reformers foresaw that the sup- 
pression of the village high-places would deprive both 
the country priests and the poor of the community of no 
small part of their living. ‘Vhey provided, therefore, that 
every third year the land-owner, instead of taking his 
tithe to Jerusalem, should set it aside for eharity at his 
own home. Here, again, it is not improbable that they 
found a preeedent in earlier custom; there are many 
examples, e.g.—among the Arabs—of sacrifices left 
wholly to the poor, this being a work of superior piety. 

The new model of IZzekiel provides for the support of 
publie worship, iucluding the feasts at the great seasons, 
by the prince, out of the proceeds of a general tax 
(¢Crimdh, 4513 f) at a fixed rate. The old rē% 
bibkürim and /érümdáh are all assigned to the priests 


1 Ex. 23 19 is brought over by a redactor from 34 26. 
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for their support (4430). ^ Ezekiel's programme was 
never put into operation, but in the Persian period the 
tithe seems to have been converted to the use of the 
temple (Mal. 38-10). Some such provision must have 
proved necessary, not only for the support of the priests 
but also for the maintenance of publie worship. 

In P all sacred dues, under whatever name, go to 
the support of the ministry (Nu. 188-20); the ' tithe' is 
specifically the portion of the Levites (vv. 21-24); of it 
they in turn make over a tithe to the priests (zv. 25-32). 
See NUMBERS, $ ri. According to Neh. 10377 
(Chronicler), the plan was for the Levites to collect their 
tithe in all the cities and villages, under the supervision 
of a priest, and then deliver the tithe of the tithes into 
the storehouse in the temple for the priests. There is com- 
plaint, however, that the tithes were not paid, so that 
the Levites had to support themselves (Neh. 1310 Ф). 

It is impossible to say whether this system was ever 
actually worked. It is often inferred that Neh. 1037 J. 
represents the practice of the Chronicler's own time; 
but it is quite as likely that it is one of the many pia 
desideria which he projects into his ‘ history as it ought 
to have been.’ The fortunes of the Levites in these 
centuries are involved in dense obscurity (see LEVITES, 
8 7) What is certain is that at the beginning of the 
Christian era the tithes were collected by the priests for 
themselves (Jos. Vira, 12 15; Ані хх.88 92) This 
departure from the law is reeognised in the Talmud : 
Ezra took the tithe away from the Levites because so 
few of them were willing to return to Palestine (Aéthu- 
both, 26a; Vébümoth, 86a 5; Hullin, 1316, ete.). 

The deuteronomie laws name grain, wine, and oil 
as subject to tithe (1217, ep 1422 Nu. 1827); Lev. 27 зо 

3. Things E more general: 'all the tithe of the soil, 

tithed. whether of the seed of the ground or the 
fruit of the tree, is Yahwé’s.’ The general 
rule of the Mishna is: ‘ Everything that is eaten and is 
watched over and grows out of the ground is liable to 
tithe’ (JZ Mu dséro/A, li) The scrupulosity of the 
Pharisees in matter of garden herbs—‘ mint, anise, and 
cummin '—is commented on in the NT (Mt. 2323 Lk. 
1142); the Mishna and the Palestinian 'Talmud go into 
minute details and discussions of what should be tithed, 
and when, and how. The tithe of agricultural products 
paid to the Levites or to the priests, is called by the 
Jewish writers on the law ‘the first tithe.’ 

Lev. 27 32 f. puts by the side of the tithe of seed crops 
and fruit (vr. зо f. Ja tithe of animals of the flock or herd ; 
every tenth one, as the flock is counted, shall belong to 
Yahwé. "The complete parallel between тт. 3o f. and 
32 f. naturally suggests two inferences : first, that it is 
the increase of the year that is to be tithed (so Jf 
Bekoroth, 93 fF, ctc. ); and, second, that the tithe of 
cattle, like that of the fruits of the earth, was to go 
to the priests. This is the view of Philo (De Praa miis 
sacerdof. $ 2, 2234, Mangey, De carit. 8 то, 2391); 
so also Tob. 16 (cod. М) and—what seems not to have 
been noted— Jubilees, 32:5 (on Gen. 2822): ‘all tithes of 
neat eattle and sheep shall be holy to God and belong 
to his priests, who eat them year by year before him.’ 
On the other hand, the legal authorities unanimously 
take the whole passage, Lev. 27 30-33, to refer to the 
‘second tithe’; the animals were sacrificed by their 
owners as thank offerings (/od/), or as ‘joyous peace 
offerings ' (ame Simhah) at the feasts.! Modern erities 
generally assume that the chapter is a late supplement 
to the ' Priests' Code,' and that the tithe is therefore to 
be understood in accordance with Nu. 182: 7 But if, 
as is more probable, it be a supplement to a body of 
law which included Dt., the rabbinieal interpretation is 
equally possible (cp тт. 9-15). There сап be no doubt 
that the Mishna апа Siphré represent in this particular 
the practice of the first century. And it is not difficult 

1 Siphré, Dt. 8 63; M. Hagigdh,14; M. Ménahath, Т, 
etc. See Schürer, G/I/(3) 2251 n. So also Maimonides, Rashi, 
and the Mishna commentartes. 
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to conceive that the claim of the priests to all the 
firstlings—once the accompaniment of the tithe of corn 
and wine and oil (Dt. 126, etc.) —made it necessary to 
make some other provision for the sacrificial feasts ; the 
tithe of cattle is a natural form for this provision to 
take. It is, therefore, not so certain as lras sometimes 
been thought, that Lev.2732 f. is the last monstrous 
demand of a greedy priesthood or the fiction of an 
imaginative scribe. 

On the basis of the Pentateuch as a whole, the system 
included three tithes: the 'first tithe, a tax of one 
tenth of all edible vegetable products collected by the 

‚э ministry for its own support (Nu. 1821-24); 
+. wid the 'second tithe' of the same products, 
P mi which, together with the cattle tithe (Lev. 

DOME 97 32 f. ), furnished a feast for the owner and 
his guests at Jerusalem (Dt.1422-27); and the ' poor 
tithe,’ set apart every third year for charity (Dt. 1428 f. 
20:12) The last, in the original intention of the law 
probably only a particular use of the tithe every third 
year, was in later times made, at least by some, a 
'third tithe' falling twice in every seven years, in the 
third and sixth years of the Sabbatical cycle (Tobit, 
127: Jos. And iv.822; Trg. Jer. Dt.20:2/.); see 
Geiger, Urschrift, 176 f£ ; Schürer, G/I'(9 2232. 

Spencer, De legibus rifualibus, lib. 3, diss. 1, cap. то; Selden, 
History of l'ithes; Reland, Antiquitates sacre, lih. 3, cap. 9, 

reprinted with extensive notes by the editor 
5. Literature. in Ugolini Thesaurus, 2103177; J. 
Hottinger, De decimis ITebreorum, also in 
Ugolini Thesaurus, 20 233-490 (valuable for its Rabbinical 
erudition); Riehm, А/В, art. ‘Zehnten’; Ryssel, ‘Zehnten 
bei den Hebráern, PR 02) 17 428 A lit. 74. 444); A. S. Peake, 
‘Tithe’ in Hastings’ 241780 f; W. R. Smith, Rel. Sez) 
244.7. ; Nowack and Benzinger, АН ; Schürer, G/V 9) 250 /F. 
G. F. M. 

TITLE. т. (S, zvyzz, 2 K. 231; RV ‘monument.’ 
See MASSEBAH, § 1 (e) 

2. rírAos, Jn. 1919 f See Cross, $ 4. 

TITUS (riTOoc: on the accentuation see Winer- 
Schmiedel Gramm. Th. i., $ 62) is the name of a rather 
enigmatic minor figure in the apostolic age, who is known 
almost entirely from Paul's allusions to him (in Gal. 
and 2 Cor.) as a friend and trusty lieutenant. He is 
not associated with Paul in the address of any extant 
epistle, and nothing is known of his birthplace, age, or 
nationality, except that he was a pagan by birth ("EAAqv 
wy) and apparently a native of Asia Minor (ср Gal. 21-5). 

Later tradition (Tit. 14) may be correct 
1. At она. уу. i 

Тае іп hinting that he was brought over to 
Christianity by Paul himself. At any 
rate he appears at an early stage of the apostle's public 
career (possibly in 49 A.D. ; ep CHRONOLOGY, $ 74, 
PAUL, 3 16) as a private individual who accompanied 
Paul and Barnabas (cp Acts 152) at the former's request 
upon their visit to Jerusalem, evidently to represent the 
success of the Pauline gospel outside Judaism. The 
burning question at the conference of Jerusalem was the 
value and validitv of Christian faith if unsupplemented 
by circumcision, and (as Paul had foreseen) the case of 
Titus inevitably came up for discussion. Whether it 
was made a test case or not, it led to bitter feeling 
between the conservative party and thcir challengers. 
Раш and Barnabas, however, stood their ground against 
the orthodox centre and repudiated any compromise in- 
volving their companion; ‘not even Titus,’ says Paul 
triumphantly, ‘was obliged to get circumcised ’—much 
less (as the Judaising Christians appear to have insisted) 
Gentile Christians in general, who were not (like Titus) 
in direct daily touch with a circumcised Christian. 
Nothing is said of what Titus himself thought and felt. 
His attitude is passive. The natural inference, however, 
is that he left himself in Paul's hands, sharing, or at 
least sympathising, with that ‘inward impulse' of Paul's 
spiritual nature, which ‘went straight to the results of 
its principles . . . and thus carried him past a form of 
Christianity which was simply another form of Judaism’ 
(Baur) Cp COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM, $8 4, 7. 
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Tae textual prohlem raised by the omission of ої ob8€ (Gai. 

2 5) in some western MSS is not serious (cp Lightf. Gad. 121-123, 
апа Klostermaun's Probleme im Apostel-texte [1883], 54 4); 
besides, even were the external evidence more considerable, the 
internal probabilities of the case put the matter beyond doubt. 
‘The curious silence of Acts upon this notorious controversy 
(Acts, $ 4) is due to the irenical tendency of the author or of the 
sources which he edited at this point of his story. Even if he 
did not know the Pauline Epistles, Vitus must have been familiar 
to him, as familiar at any rate as several of the minor figures 
who flit across his pages. But by the time he wrote, the circum- 
cision-question was obsolete, and he probably deemed it prudent 
to pass by allusions which might revive unpleasant memories 
better left unstirred. Some such explanation is distinctly prefer- 
able to Ramsay's hypothesis that the Antiochian Luke omitted 
the name of Titus because he was his relative (SZ. Paul, 389 /.). 
Further, the disinclination to report so discreditable and ua- 
edifying an episode as that of the local dispute at Corinth natur- 
ally led to the omission of any later reference to Titus, who thus 
had the misfortune to be sacrificed to the special aims and 
interests of the first historian of the early church. 

Three or four years elapse before Titus reappears, in 
connection with the Corinthian church.) His lack of 
: circumcision would naturally prevent 

; rinth. ,. А Д : 

2. At Corinth him from being a suitable companion 
during Paul's second tour (49-52 A.D.) which embraced 
as a rule—for so much is visible even under the religious 
pragmatism of Acts—an initial attempt upon the syna- 
gogues in almost every city. But, since Titus is found 
at Paul's disposal in Ephesus, it is possible that the 
apostle took him from Antioch, after the dispute with 
Peter (Gal. 211-21), upon his third tour through Galatia 
and the Phrygian highiands as far as the Asiatic metro- 
polis—a ‘carefully planned stroke of policy,’ accord- 
ing to Ramsay, which effectually answered the unfair 
deductions drawn by Judaisers in favour of Judaic 
Christianity from Timothy’s circumcision previous to 
Ais promotion. Be that as it may, the keenest interest 
shown by Titus was in the Achaian Christians, an interest 
only equalled by that of Paul himself (2 Cor. 816), who 
stamped him as ‘my comrade and fellow-worker in your 
interest' (2 Cor. 823), * my brother' (2 Cor. 213), and a 
colleague actuated by the same high motives (2 Cor. 
1218)—an estimate borne out by the record of what 
transpired during the Corinthian episode, where Titus 
proved himself a prudent, active, and reliable com- 
missioner of Paul. His connection with the Achaian 
Christians appears to have begun upon the occasion of 
a visit paid either at the despatch of 1 Cor. (which he 
may have carried, as one of ‘the brothers': x Cor. 16:11; 
cp 2 Cor. 1218) or shortly afterwards, when he set on 
foot arrangements for a local contribution to the great 
collection (cp Rendall, Zxos.( 8 321-336, and E. Lom- 
bard, Kev. d. Théol. el Philos., 1902, p. 113/.) on behalf 
of the Jud:ean Christians which Paul was negotiating 
throughout the Gentile churches, partly as a timely act of 
charity, partly as a tangible evidence of sympathy between 
the two branches of the church, and partly to show his 
own belief and interest in their unity. Aequainted with 
the instructions already given by Paul to the Galatians in 
this matter of the Aoyía (r Cor. 161), Titus was well 
adapted? for this financial work, which began in the year 
previous to that in which 2 Cor. 810 92 were written. 


1 On the movements of Titus and Timothy at this period 
see especially and variously Lightfoot (Bibl. Essays, 273 Л), 
Schmiedel (//C ii. 1 82-86 267-269), Heinrici (Der swerte Brief an 
die Kor. [Меуег, 1900], 46-51), and A. Robertson (Hastings’ 
DB 1492-497) The scantiness of the available data renders any 
outline rather hypothetical at more than one point; upon the 
whole the most satisfactory view of the episode in general and 
of its extant literary evidence seems to lie somewhere among 
those which are based upon an acceptance of 2 Cor. 10-13 as the 
‘intermediate letter’ (literature in Moffatt’s Hist. New Testa- 
тепі, 0) тдот, p. 174 /). 

2 In descrihing the collection of temple tribute among the 
Jews, a custom which no doubt suggested to Paul the idea or 
at least the form of this collection, Philo notices the periodical 
assignment of the funds in each district ‘to men of good standing 
whose duty it is to convey them to Jerusalem. For this purpose 
it is always men of the highest rank who are chosen, as a kind 
of guarantee that what forms the hope of every Israelite may 
reach the Holy City untampered with ' (De monarchia, § 3, cited 
by Schür. 27252, 11. 2 289). Evidence for such collections in Egypt 
is displayed by Wilcken, Griech. Ostraka (1899), 1253. 615. 
See Dispersion, $ 16, and Harnack's Ausbreifung, 133-135. 
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As the context implies (2 Cor. 12 13-17), 2 Cor. 12 17 ^ (ётлєо- 
иєктуса) refers to the collection; neither in person, nor by my 
agents (Paul retorts), did I overreach you. In view of this it 
seems inadequate to deny (with Zahn, 2204. 1244 4) that the 
collection is the topic of 2 Cor. 8e. As Titus had previously 
made a beginning (mpoevijp£aro) with this bounty, so (Paul urges) 
let him complete it now in addition to (кай) the other local tasks 
—such as that of acting for Paul during the estrangement— 
which, as 2 Cor, 1-9 implies, he had brought to a happy issue. 


Then and there he won the esteem of the Corinthians. 
Along with some other agent, he supported himself as 
Paul had done, thereby putting his disinterested zeal 
beyond suspicion ; as Paul's language indicates (2 Cor. 
1218), he was evidently the last man in the world whom 
the Corinthians would have dreamed of accusing (cp 
J. H. Kennedy, The Second and Third Epistles of Paul 
20 the Corinthians, 1900, p. 119). "The business of the 
collection prospered famously (2 Cor. 91). But it was 
rudely interrupted by the painful. discreditable, and con- 
temptible alfair which led to a rupture beween Paul and 
the Corinthian church. At this outbreak of bad feeling 
Titus in all likelihood returned to Ephesus, although 
this is one of several details which are far from luminous 
er coherent. lt is possible that he contented himself 
with simply reporting the crisis. At any rate, he scems 
to have borne somewhat later to Corinth from Ephesus 
the vehement, severe letter (preserved in whole or part 
in 2 Cor. 10-131o) which Paul precipitately wrote with 
caustic and passionate indignation, his aim being to test 
their loyalty and bring them to their senses (2 Cor. 2:3 
76 f. 13 f.) The misgivings and apprehensions?! of 
Titus on this errand proved happily unfounded. He 
was received and obeyed heartily by the majority, and 
eventually found himself able to rejoin Paul with good 
news of the Corinthians’ repentance and affection. Some 
delay occurred, however, and meantime the outbreak at 
Ephesus (PAUL, § 25) had driven the apostle to 'Ттоаз. 
Dismayed to hear at Corinth of the grief produced by 
his sharp letter (2 Cor.78), he felt driven by restless 
eagerness for further news across to Macedonia. There 
at last he met his friend returning by land, and in an 
access of delight and relief at his favourable report com- 
posed 2 Cor. 1 1-9 13 11-13, which he concludes by planning 
to have the collection resumed and completed under 
charge of Titus accompanied by two anonymous but 
able subordinates. The former was not only willing 
but eager to return to Corinth (2 Cor. 81623), so satisfied 
had he been with his recent experience of the church's 
temper (2 Cor. 76 f. 13-15). "Thus ‘Titus disappears from 
the scene. He probably returned with the letter to 
Corinth and reorganised the Noyia or voluntary assess- 
ment throughout Achaia. Гог although no Corinthian 
deputies are mentioned among those named in Acts 204, 
it is evident from Rom. 1526 that the long-promised 
liberality of the Corinthians (2 Cor. ?5) had not been 
withheld, and that the financial labours of Titus (2 Cor. 
86 92) were crowned with success. Curiously enough, 
among the virtues of the Corinthian church celebrated 
some forty years later, liberality (бео óióvres 7) Nau- 
Варортєѕ) is reckoned as one of its leading and traditional 
characteristics (Clem. Rom. 11 21). 


The genuine fragment incorporated in Tit. 312 4 (cp CHRON- 
OLOGY, $868,/, TimoTHy AND Tirrvs [ErisTLES], $ 13) probably 
belongs to the period after the composition of 

3. Later 2 Cor. 1-9, written either from Macedonia (see 
traditions. Nicororis, $ 3) when Paul was on his way to 
orinth or on his way back (Acts 203). How 

the connection with Crete arose, and whether Titus managed to 
rejoin him or not, it is impossible to say. The only light thrown 


1 As a personal friend of Paul and as a Gentile Christian over 
whom an acrimonious feud had been already waged (Gal. 2 3 7^), 
Titus cannot have felt comfortable at the prospect of confronting 
the Jewish Christian intriguers who were busy at Corinth. Prob- 
ably it was dislike of them, if not their active malice, that had 
driven him away. At the same time his diplomatic qualities, no 
less than his organising capacity, made him evidently a more 
capable man than Timothy to deal with a difficult situation of 
this kind, and Paul's generous confidence in the sterling qualities 
of the Corinthian church (2 Cor. 7 14), as well as his sagacity in 
the choice of a new envoy, must have been amply justified by 
€ vents, 
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upon his subsequent movements is afforded by a remark two years 
later in a genuine Pauline fragment preserved in 2 Тіт, 410, 
from which it appears that Titus, who must have turned up 
during Paul's captivity in Rome, had left (on a mission ?) for 
DALMATIA (g.7.). The trustworthiness of this notice need not 
be douhted, although the phrase ‘this present world’ (ror vov 
aiave, cp 1 Tim. 617) is un-Pauline. Nor is a substantial basis 
to be denied to the tradition (reflected in Tit. 1 5) that links 
Cretan Christianity to Titus at any rate (whatever may be 
thought of the allusion to Paul), although the tendency and 
object of the sub-Pauline author is naturally to suggest that the 
anarchic condition of the local Christians * was one considerable 
cause of the evidently low moral condition to which they had 
sunk ' (Hort, Christian Ecclesia, 176), and characteristically to 
lay stress upon organisation as a safeguard. 

Titus has heen occasionally, but unconvincingly, regarded as 
the author of the ‘We-journal’ in Acts (Acts, $ 92)—e.g., by 
Krenkel, Kneucker, Seufert, Jacobsen, О. Holtzmann (ZH'7, 
1889, p. 409), and Bartlet (Apost. Age, 69, тоо [1900]. But 
all that the curious silence of Acts enables us to adduce in favour 
of such a conjecture is the wholly inadequate fact that Titus was 
a companion of Paul, possibly—though only possibly— during 

art of the time covered by the diary in question. Besides, it 
is significant that no writing, canonical or extra-canonical, is 
assigned to him in tradition, which is content to elaborate his 
connection with Crete and—by a strange shift of fortune, after 
the Venetian régime— with Venice. Тһе meagre allusion to 
Crete which happens to occur in the Epistle to Titus, may quite 
well rest upon a nucleus of historical fact; but the luxuriant 
fancy of later generations proceeded among other developments 
to make him the first bishop appointed by Paul over Crete (АД. 
Const. T 46, Euseb. HE 34, Theod., Theophylact, Jerome, etc.), 
dying indeed at Candia, as archbishop of Gortyna, in his ninety- 
fourth year (Fabric. Cod. Apocr. NT 2831 f). Cp Tozer, 
fslands of the Касан, 65 f. Inthe Roman legends of the gnostic 
mpá£ets HoyAov, Titus is connected with Paul,and playsalong with 
Luke a rôle in the Passio sancti Pauli Apostoli and Martyrium 
Pauli, 114-117 (cp Lips. Acta Apost. A pocryph., 1891, 123-44). 
Like Timothy he is of course reckoned among the seventy 
disciples by Chron. Pasch. 420 (ed. Bonn), and, according to 
Acta Pauli et Thecle, 2 f, he gives information regarding Paul 
to Onesiphorus at Iconium. One of the epistles of the pseudo- 
Dionysius Areopagita is addressed to Titus as bishop abc 
The rather slight contents of the Acta Titi (see Lips. A pocr. 
al p.-gesch. 3 401-406) are as legendary as the panegyric on Titus 
pronounced by Andreas of Crete (ed. Paris, 1644). 

like Timothy, Titus also has had some ado to preserve his 
individuality. But it seems needless to do more than chronicle 
even the attempts made to identify him (see Wieseler) with the 
Titius (Térov [NE Justus of Acts 157 or with Silas (Silvanus); 
against the latter as advocated especially by Zimmer, see the 
conclusive statement of Jülicher, /P T, 1882, pp. 528-552[, also 
Silas, § 5/8]. J. Me. 

TITUS (EPISTLE). AND 'IITUS 


(EPISTLES). 


TITUS JUSTUS (тїтїос ioycroc [Ti. WHJ, 
Acts187 RV, AV JUSTUS (¢.7., ii.). 

TITUS MANLIUS, RV Titus Manius 
A^A&NIOC), 2 Macc. 1134. See MANLIUS. 


TIZITE ('S'DW o teace: [BN]; о Өосәє [A], о 
&O0c ci [L]; Zhosattes [Vg.], all presupposing the form 
*S}FIN) ; а gentilic attached to the name Јона (1 Ch. 
1145) David's warriors were presumably, like himself, 
from the Negeb.  'Shimri,' the name of Joha’s father, 
also favours this. If TiRZAM (g.v.) was really a place 
in the Negeb, we might suppose corruption from ‘nsan 
‘a Tirzathite.' TRC 


TOAH (MA), 1 Ch. 634 [19]; in r S. 1r, Tonu. 


ТОВ (210; TwBTBAL]), a region in which Jephthah 
‘the Gileadite' took refuge (Judg. 1135), and whence 
the Ammonites obtained allies in their war against 
David (2 5.1068, КУ; cp IsH-TOB). Sayce plausibly 
identifies it with Tubi, a place conquered by Thotmes 
H., and mentioned a little before Astiratu— 7.e., Tell 
' A&terà (AP) 545; cp Maspero, 44 Z, 1881. p. 124). This 
does not, however, suit the original story which underlies 
Judg. 111-33 (see ЈЕРИТНАН); a district of Напгап 
is not to be expected here. Tubihi is much more 
appropriate (see TIBHATH) ; this very ancient city was 
probably in the Lebanon district, NW. of Damascus. 
'The identification also suits the mention of Tob in 2 S. 
1068 in connection with ZoBAH (g.v.) The same 
region may be meant by the land of TuBias (AV TOBIE; 
© rovBiov) in 1 Macc. 513, the people of which appear 
to be called TuBIENI (2 Macc. 1217 ; see CHARACA)— 
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i.e., the men of Tub or Tob. These identifications, 
however, only suit a fairly conservative view of the MT. 
If the Gilead originally meant in Judg. 11 and in 
т Масс. 5 be a southern Gilead in the Negeb, and if the 
Zoba originally meant in 2 5. 10 be Zarephath in the 
Negeb, we must consider whether дїй may not be a 
mutilated form of ban (see TUBAL). 

The z in the Gk. and Syr. forms (rovBewovs [A], rovBiavous 
[У], hans е) clearly not radical. See GASm. АС 587, n. 5, 
who agrees, it may be added, with Conder (Meth and Moab, 
176) in identifying Tob with mod. ef-7ayyibeh, NE. of Pella. 

Т. R C. 

TOB-ADONIJAH (mas 310; то ВАА co Bera [B]. 
-AcNiA& [AL]), a Levite temp. Jehoshaphat (2 Ch. 
178) Note that Pesh. omits the name and that of the 
preceding Adonijah and Tobijah ; 659^ omits the second. 
If not a corruption (e.g., for may or вух "2v—y and 
5 are very similar in Samaritan script) the name should 
probably be omitted; a scribe may have begun to re- 
write jay» and then invented the most suitable name 
he could think of. [But ep Crit. Bib., ad іос. | 

5. А. C. 

TOBIAH (MIW), Ezra 260; see TOBIJAH, 2. 

TOBIAS (twBle]iac—ze., ТЇЗЇШ). т. The son of 
Товт (¢g.v.). 

2. The father of Hyrcanus (g.v.), 

TOBIE (royBioy [ANV]), 1 Macc. 513 AV, RV 
Tusras, See Тов. К 

TOBIEL (twBindA [BNA]—Z e., око ; cp Tabeel), 
the father of Tosrr (Tob. 1:1). Cp TORIJAH. 

TOBIJAH (MIND, once 31571115, ' Yahwé is good,’ 
8 28, but ultimately, like T'OBIEL, perhaps from Tubali, 
‘aman of TUBAL’; TwBtac (AL ]). 

1, A Levite temp. Jehoshaphat (2 Ch. 178; уто; om. DA). 
АП the associated names in 2 Ch. (/.с.) adinit of being traced to 
Negeb ethnics or gentilics. 

2. EV Tosan, a post-exilic family, unable to prove its 
pedigree: Ezra 260 (roBeta. [B], rovBcov (11) = Neh. 7 62 (ofa 
{BNA])=1 Esd. 5 37 where the name is corrupted to Ban, RVmg. 
BAENAN (Bacvav [B], Bav [A]), and he appears as the father of 
Ladan (see DELataH) See GENEALOGIES 1., $ 3, and note the 
place-names in Елга 2 59 = Neh. 61 = 1 Esd. 536 (e.g., TEL- 
MELAH, TEL-HARSHA), all of which may plausibly be viewed as 
Negeb-names. 

3. One of a party of Jews from Babylon (?), temp. Zeruhbabel 
(Zech. 61014; © translates xpyotuwr [-ots] аута [-ov], i.e., 
пло). See ZERUBBABEL. 

4. EV Tonan (the form rwB[e]ua is a constantly re- 
curring form for no. 4 instead of rwBias. ‘The form reis 
[N*] occurs in Neh. 43[9]). An ‘Ammonite,’ one of the 
chief opponents of the fortification of Jernsalem by 
Nehemiah (Neh. 210, etc.). Whether * Ammonite' is a 
race-name (cp AMMON, § 8) or means ‘ native of Chephar- 
Ammoni’ (see BETHHORON, $ 4) 15 uncertain. The latter 
view is superficially plausible through T'obiah's connec- 
tion with leading Judæans (Neh. 617-19), from one of 
whom--the priest Eliashib —he received a chamber in 
the temple formerly used by the Levites, for his own 
special purposes. But we incline to think that ‘Ammon- 
ite,’ as often, =‘ Jerahmeelite' ; a connection between 
nobles of Judah and Jerahmeelites is historically probable. 

The title ‘the servant’ given him in Neh. 2 1o 19 (‘ the servant, 
the Ammonite’), but nowhere else, is explained as meaning ‘the 
officer of the government’ (Ryssel), or, ‘one who had formerly 
been a slave’ (Rawlinson). Both explanations are forced. чуул 
is almost certainly corrupted from ‘чут, ‘the Arabian,’ which 
the scribe in Neh. 2 19 (@8* omits "Tobias altogether) wrote as 
а gloss on улул, ‘the Ammonite.’ From this passage it made 
its way into Neh. 2 10 (through the harmonising of an editor), 
most prohably also into Neh. 4 1 [7]; if руу eanpm (regarded 
by Guthe as an addition of the Chronicler, or a later gloss) is 
miswritten for улул "3775. In Neh. 2 1019 the senseless +длрл 
became тууп; in 41 [7] (as we have seen) it went through another 
transformation. Later, in 41, purum (not in GBN*A) was 
added, not by an ill-timed reminiscence of Neh. 13 23, but (read- 
ing "yin, ‘the Asshurite’), as a second gloss on ‘3297. Here, 
as in Neh. (Zc.), not Ashdod, but Asshur (Ashhur), the name of 
а N. Arabian district, is most probably referred to. Cp Che. 
Das Relig. Leben nach dem Extle (by Stocks), appended note. 

TOR. G 
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ПІ. Conjectural reconstruction 
Qin 
Reconstruction ($ тз). 
Hist.: time of greatest 
vogue ($ 14). 
IV. Ultimate sources (88 15-20). 
Final redactor ($ 15). 
His work (§ 16). 
Basis in folk-lore (§ 17). 
Armenian form (§ 18). 
Feature cominon (§ 19). 
Foreign origin (§ 20). 
Bibliography (§ 21) 


Various recensions (§ т). 

I. Interpolations ($$ 2-10). 
Ahikar additions (§ 2). 
Hist. of Ahikar story (§ 3). 
Various forms ($ 4). 
Common matter ($ 5). 
Stages of growth (§ 6). 
Story foreign (8 7). 
Ultimately mythical (§ 8). 
Didactic additions (§ 9). 
Summary ($ 10). 

II. Uninterpolated text (8 11 /.). 
Not original (8 11). 
How redacted (§ 12). 

Tobit (TwBlelit [BA], тоВєтө [N]; Zodzas) is one 

of the books of the OT APOCRYPHA (g.v., $ 5, з). In 

the first sentence of the work itself it is called ‘ Book of 

the words [=doings: see CHRONICLES, $ І] of Tobit, 

son of, etc.’ (8:8\оѕ Хушу TwBer [BA; N -Beé]). 

More than in the case of the other apocryphal writings 

of the OT the investigation is complicated by our having 

various groups of texts. 

i. To begin with, there are three Greek forms: (2) that o 
(5BA which the Syriac [Syr.] follows down to 79; (7) that of 


2 GN, which is for the most part that followed 

1. Various by the Vetus Latina [Vet. Lat.]; and (с) that 

recenslons. of Codd. 44, 106, 107 (Tob. бо 138) From 

11 to 68 the text of these codices agrees with 

(АВ; and the continuation of the Syriac version (from 7 1o 
onwards) coincides with it exactly. 

2. Jerome's version is independent of all these ; he tells us 
that he made it from an Aramaic original (дуе zn vers. libri 
Tob.. Here it is noteworthy that the whole story of Tobit is 
told 1n the third person. 

3. The same is the case with an extant Aramaic text edited 
by Nenbauer.! This text, however, to judge by its language, 
would appear to be recent2 and cannot therefore be identified 
with the MS used by Jerome, but is to be classed with three 
Hebrew versions which are also extant, as productions of a later 
date. 


‘The recent essay by Margarete Plath ‘Zum Buche 
Tobit’ (in SZ. Ay, 1901, pp. 377-414), which gives an 
analysis of the book with special reference to its stylistic 
peculiarities, will be found singularly helpful towards a 
right understanding of Tobit. As, however, it simply 
takes (63^ for its basis without any discussion of the 
originality of that text, this essay, which otherwise 
might be regarded as final on the stylistic features of 
the book, as a matter of fact is valid only for one of the 
traditional forms in which it has reached us. Before 
entering upon an analysis of style, therefore, it will be 
necessary to go into the question as to the original form 
of the book. In the first place we must examine the 
versions and seek to ascertain the form of text to which 
they carry us back; next, this form will have to be 
examined with a view to testing whether it be original 
or whether rather it Чоез not show traces of having been 
worked over; the approximately original form will 
then have to be analysed ; and finally the ultimate 
source of the materials will have to be considered.? 


I INTERPOLATIONS 


In the first place we may be sure that the Ahikar- 
episodes do not belong to the original form of the book. 

(a) In 12o we are told that all Tobits goods were 
forcibly taken away and there was nothing left to him 
2. Ahikar- $6 his wife Anna and his son Tobias. In 

ddilions 91, however, we read that on his return 
a * home these two were restored to him. The 
contradiction is manifest, but becomes explicable if we 
consider how it arose: this good deed also had been 
attributed to Tobit's protector ; and the supplementer 
has betrayed himself by his incorporation of the Ahikar- 
episode. The original sequence in 121, though it has 


been smoothed down in (5^, is observed in (88: ‘And 
Sacherdonos, his son, reigned in his stead—and in the 
reign of king Sacherdonos I returned to my home.’ 


1 The Book of Tobit, a Chaldee Text from а unique MS in 
the Bodleian Library, ed. by Neubauer, Oxford, 1878. 

2 So Dalman, Gramm, des jiid.-paldstin. Aramdtsch, 2 

3 [On some special points relative to the original form of the 
text of Tobit, see Crit. Bib., and cp THISBE.) 
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Underlying this we have the truly oriental idea that a 
new accession generally, an accession after a revolution 
always, brings with it a complete change of system. 
By N, Ahikar is represented as having been cupbearer 
and keeper of the signet, steward and overseer of the 
accounts, as early as in the time of Sennachereim 
(Sennacherib, 705-682), whilst б^ and G3" have it that 
he first received his appointments from Sacherdonos 
(Esarhaddon, 682-669). has the older reading ; that 
it is the older is shown by the whole structure of the 
sentence, In the other Greek text the statement that 
Ahikar was, even in the reign of Sennachereim, the most 
influential person in the kingdom has been deleted so 
as to avold making Abikar in any way responsible for 
the expedition against Judæa and the resultant cruclties 
of the Assyrian against Ahikar's own people. "Thus we 
perceive that the original story of Ahikar needed a 
rectifying hand in order to connect it with the story of 
Tobit with as little inconsistency as possible: again a 
proof that it was not from the first an integral part of 
it. Our opinion of the text offered by Jerome may be 
a poor one, yet when we note that to all appearance the 
story of Ahikar seems to have had no place in the 
authority that lay before him, we may perhaps venture 
to say that, even if it has been greatly manipulated, 
Jerome's text still points back to a form of the text 
which had not yet passed through the hands of the 
supplementer. 

(4) Ahikar, the protector, afterwards becomes the 
supporter of the blind Tobit. Here the episode is 
brought in to lead up to an effective climax ; first a 
relative takes care of the unfortunate man, afterwards 
his wife has to support him by doing work for strangers. 
In N even the duration of this period is given; it is 
two years. ln the same text, all his brethren are 
represented as sorrowing for ‘Tobit, though to judge by 
the scorn shown by the neighbours at his burying of the 
dead we should rather expect the opposite. ln fact, 
the original story itself seems to have been so con- 
structed as to exclude the notion of compassion by 
outsiders. His toiling wife is the blind man's only 
support, and when even she turns against him he longs 
for death. This Ahikar feature also is wanting in 
Jerome. 


It ought not to surprise us if even so secondary an authority 
should still be able to show us something original In other 
cases as well as in that of the present book it will gradually 
come to be recognised that we must emancipate ourselves from 
the gratuitous assumption that all forms of an extant text can 
always ultimately be traced back to one of these which must 
accordingly be regarded as the original. 


(c) Ahikar appears again in 11:8, this time as a 
wedding-guest along with his nephew Nasbas. N 
mentions Ahikar and > Nabad as Tobits nephews. That 
some wedding- guests should be specified ought not to 
seem strange in a book that deals so lavishly in names ; 
and if we consider how insecure the tradition of names 
is, we cannot lay much stress on the fact that one of 
the wedding-guests bears the same name as Tobit's 
quondam protector and supporter. Moreover, Jerome 
gives Achior, like Syr. (124. $c Perhaps, there- 
fore, the mention of two wedding-guests by name 
may be original, one of them, however, having been 
transformed into that of Tobit's patron and supporter. 

(d) Lastly, the story of Ahikar is introduced in order 
to give Tobias an example of what compassion can 
accomplish. So (65^ Syr. and Vet. Lat. adduce it as 
showing the depravity prevalent at the time in Nineveh. 
N has it in both connections. One sees from this that 
uncertainty was felt as to the purpose of the story in 
Tobit's discourse to his son, and that various con- 
jectures were made. The story was, therefore, no 
original part of the organism. Here again Jerome 
supports our inference. 

. The wording of his version leads to the conclusion that possibly 
it goes back to a form of the text which bore no traces of the 


work of the Ahikar supplementer. If we arrange the text 
recensions by reference to their attitude towards these inter- 
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polations, we shall find that Jerome's original stands in contrast 

with that of all the others. The latter already has the Ahikar 

interpolations. Whilst the paths by which A and B on the one 

hand, and Syr. and Vet. Lat. on the other, were reached are 

que independent, x seems to represent a union of the divergent 
rms of tlie text at a certain stage of the development. 

‘The introduction of the Ahikar episodes shows that 
his story was widely known ; it was possible to add 
weight to an admonition by a reference 
to what had happened to him. Like 
the story of Tobit, that of Ahikar 
relates to the period of the exile. 

The present writer has elsewhere ! endeavoured to show that 
among tlie eae of the exile there gradually arose a cycle of 
exilic legen The individual legends belonging to this cycle 
have reached us not in original but in revised form ; the persons 
figuring in them who of old maintained their fidelity anndst the 
most trying circumstances are exhibited by the various editors 
to the people of their own time, in circumstances of renewed 
distress, as conspicuous examples of Jewish piety and of Jewish 
patriotism. Our attitude indeed may well be sceptical, as 
regards the sources again and again cited—in Esther the 
chronicles of the kings of Mediaand Persia, in Tobit the relater 
of the wonderful experiences in 12 20—but we аге not thereby 
justified in refusing to believe in the existence of widely circulated 
collections of legends from which the present texts had their 
origin, especially when we bear in mind the passion for writing 
which characterised those times. 


The peculiar way in which the stories of Tobit and 
of Ahikar are worked together points also in the same 
direction. The supplementer has made 
out the two men to have becn kins- 
men; this was all the easier as Tobit 
himself is represented as having once upon a time held 
an important position at the Assyrian court. So also 
Ahikar, the son of Anael, is represented as already cup- 
bearer, keeper of the signet, steward and overseer of the 
accounts under Sennachereim, and confirmed in his 
offices by Sacherdonos. N makes mention of his 
journey to Elymais (Elam); A and В, which make 
Tobit go there himself, present an unwarranted altera- 
tion of the text, and, we may be pretty certain, are 
hardly to be corrected in conformity with Vet. Lat. with 
which they otherwise in these episodes have but little 
affinity. Perhaps the circumstance may be taken as an 
indication that both forms of the text come from a region 
where the allusions to Ahikar would have been unintel- 
ligible, his story being unknown. The chief event of 
Ahikar's life is touched on in chap. 14 то, It will be of 
interest to place in juxtaposition the various forms in 
which it is given. 


3. History of 
Ahikar-story. 


4. Its various 
forms. 


бүк. 


VET. Lar. B (A) N 


Ѕо, ту ѕоп,! Butnow,my Bury me! Andnow,my 
after thou hast | son, do thou decently and | child, leave . 
buried meand leave Nineveh, thy mother thou Nineveh, 
thy mother, and tarry no with me, and and tarry not 
do thou leave longer here, dwell ye по here. On the 
Nineveh, for butontheday longer in|day thou hast 
there are that thou hast Nineveh, Be-|buried thy 
many  un-|buried thy hold, mychild, | mother beside 
righteous per- | mother beside what Adam me, on that 
sons there. me tarry no (Haman) did |same day stay 
For there' longer within toAchiacharus no longer in 
‘Akab  evilly| her territory; that nourished | her territory. 
requited 'Aki-' for I see that him, how out | For Ї see that 
kar who had there is much of light Һе there is much 
nourished him unrighteous- brought him | unrighteous- 
for happi- ness there and into darkness | ness in her and 
ness (?); for| much decep- and how he|mnch_ decep- 
no cause did|tion is prac- requited him;|tion is prac- 
he bring him | tised, and her and indeed, he | tised, and they 
down into the people will not saved (there are not asham- 
earth. And he moved was saved) | ed. Behold, 
‘Akah des- therefrom. Achiacharus, | my child, what 
cended into Behold, my but that other, Nadah did to 
darkness, and | son, what had his recom- | Achikarus who 
‘Akikar went: Nadab did to pense, and he|had nourished 
forthintolight Ahikar who himself went|him; was he 
out of the had nourished down into|not brought 


snare which | him, whom he dark ness. |alive down | 


1 Die Purimsage in der Bibel: Untersuchungen uber das 
Buch Ester und der Estersage verwandte Sagen des späteren 
Judentums (1900), 45-59. 
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бүк. Ver. Гат. | B (A) ' 
| 
‘Akab had set | brought down Manasseh 
for him, and alive to the; practised 
this one went | earth. But mercy and es- 
down into the! God requited caped the 
earth. that man's! snare of death 
wickedness be- | which he had 
fore his own set for him, 
face, апа but Adam 
Ahikar went (Haman) fell 
forthintolight, | into the snare 
but Nadabj|and perished. 
went down Апа now, my 
into eternal) children, be- 
darkness, be-|hold what 
cause Nadab/mercy does, 
had sought ќо [апа how 
kill Ahikar. righteousness 
doth deliver. 


into the earth? 
And God re- 
quited his in- 
famy to his| 
faces and 
Achikarus as- 
cended into 
light, and 
Nadab des- 
cended into 
eternal dark- 
ness, because 
he had tried to 
kill Achikarus. 
Since he 
showed mercy 
to me, he es- 
capedthesnare 
of death which 
Nadab had set 
for him, and 
' Nadabfell into 
‘the snare of 
death, and he 
(death) de- 
| stroyed him. 
And now, my 
children, see, 
what | mercy: 
does, and what 
unrighteous- 
ness does, for 
it kills. 


The various recensions agree in the following points : 
Ahikar brings up a youth who, however, drives him 


Б. Their down into the earth (darkness). Ahikar in 
x the end is saved, and the other has to suffer 
common ; й 
the fate he had contrived for his benefactor. 
matter. 


The young man's name is given variously : 
'Akab, Nabad, Nadab, Adam, Haman. А and B un- 
expectedly call Ahikar Manasseh. ‘Akab is probably a 
corruption of Nakab and may perhaps go back to one 
or other of the forms Nabad, Nadab, as also may 
Adam. On the other hand the names Manasseh and 
Haman point to a separate tradition which, to all 
appearance, first came out іп А апа В. In this the intro- 
duction of the story of Ahikar has its motive in the refer- 
ence to the value of mercy. "The characteristic phrase 
of this variant is: ‘the snare of death which was set.' 
This phrase must have had a definite meaning in the 
narrative as well as that which occurs in the first: ‘he 
was brought to the earth (darkness)' This is shown 
by the fact that, doubtless independently of A and B, 
the other variant has also found its way into М; this 
becomes evident if we consider that here it is plainly 
not original. It has already been brought into con- 
nection with the story of Tobit ; what is accentuated is 
that the showing of compassion has brought deliverance 
to Tobit. Moreover, the original names have given 
place to those which we now find. Along with this 
variant the new motive for referring to the Ahikar 
episode has made its way into the N text. Accordingly 
we shall have to imagine the steps in the 


6. Succes- f i jn h 

sive stages process of interpolation somewhat as 
[erowth follows. With the formula: ‘ Behold, 
0:8 ' my child!’ a supplementer introduces a 


Nineveh story with which he is acquainted. Afterwards 
it is endeavoured to bring it into connection with the 
book of Tobit, first by means of the moral it supplies 
‘Such wickednesses are done in Nineveh,’ and next 
(with the view of securing a still closer connection) by 
introducing a variant which lays stress upon the virtue 
of compassion. 

Whilst the first variant deals with the ungrateful youth 
and with the punishment of his ingratitude, what is 
emphasised by the other is that an act of compassion 
saves him who is lost. The two are not mutually ex- 
clusive ; both may have their origin in one and the same 
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story though in different aspects of it. The important 
thing to observe is that they are taken from different 
forms of this story, and in point of fact, as the introduc- 
tion of the various separate elements occurred at differ- 
ent dates, we are thus enabled to gain an insight into 
the history of the story amongst the Jews. First we 
find the story which tells of Ahikar and Nadab. The 
names are, to all appearance, foreign, and show at once 
that this material had been appropriated by Judaism 
comparatively recently. Next, the names, and especially 
that of the hero, give place to Jewish ones, and so the 
process of appropriation is completed. Nor are the 
new names insignificant or chosen at random; Manasseh 
is the name of the husband of the brave heroine of the 
Book of Judith, Haman is that of the notorious enemy 
of the Jewish race. By the alteration of the names of 
the chief actors the story of Ahikar itself received a new 
stamp of nationality, and so became an integral part of 
the cycle of exilic legends. 

That the story of Ahikar is not native to Jewish soil 
is shown by its wide diffusion (cp the literature of this 


: subject in The Story of Ahikar by 
ie ud story F. C. Conybeare, J. Rendel Harris, 
DI оге оры aad AS Smith-Lewis, London, 1898). 
It is found in Syriac, Armenian, Arabic, Greek, and 
Slavonic redactions, and is to be met with in the Arabian 
wWights and in the fables of Æsop (cp ACIIIACIIARUS). 
It runs somewhat as follows :— 

The vizier aud privy councillor of the Assyrian king Sen- 
nacherib, Ahikar by name, having no child of his own, brings 
up his nephew Nadan and receives from the king the assurance 
that Nadan will be his successor in the offices that he holds so 
advantageously for the kingdom. Nadan receives from his 
uncle in wise discourse the ripe fruits of a rich experience. 
Soon, however, he begins to abandon himself to a loose and 
dissipated life, so that Ahikar finds himself compelled, with the 
king's permission, to disinherit him. Nadan then begins to 
intrigue for the overthrow of his uncle, and at last with success ; 
by means of forged letters Ahikar is made to appear a betrayer 
of his country. The deluded Sennacherib condemns his faithful 
vizier to death and charges an executioner to carry out the 
sentence in front of Ahikar's own house. But with the help of 
his devoted wife the vizier is able to induce the executioner, who 
is grateful for a former act of kindness, to spare liim, aud to 
substitute a criminal slave in his place. He himself is hidden 
іп a cavity beneath the door of his house, and secretly fed by 
the executioner and his own wife, whilst overhead his ingrate 
nephew begins a reckless life. At this juncture the king of 
Egypt sends a letter to Sennacherib in which he challenges him 
to solve a problem. In the event of his succeeding, the king of 
Egypt will pay him tribute ; should he fail, Assyria is to become 
tributary to. Pharaoh. Sennacherib is to get a palace high up 
in the air built for him in Egypt (the same motive is found also 
among the Suaheli ina story of Abunawas)! Та Assyria every- 
one is helpless ; if only Ahikar were still alive! Whereupon the 
executioner comes forward and tells the king the truth. Sen- 
nacherib is overjoyed. Ahikar is fetched from his den and 
hrought before the king; his unshorn, unkempt hair reached 
down to his shoulders, and his beard to his breast. His nails 
were like eagle's claws, and his body had become withered and 
disfigured. The fashion of his countenance was changed, and 
was like ashes (ср Dan. 430). Carefully tended he is speedily 
restored, takes the problem in hand, and sets out for Egypt, 
where he is able to meet cunning with cunning and Pharaoh is 
compelled to acknowledge defeat. Crowned with glory the 
hero returns home, and now condign punishment overtakes 
Nadan. First he is scourged, and next he is thrown into a foul 
den near his uncle's door: and as often as Ahikar went in and 
out, he railed at him, his words of chastisement still taking 
proverbial form. ‘As Nadan heard these words, in that same 
moment he became inflated like a leather bottle, all his members 
and bones swelled, and he split open and burst. "Thus he came 
to his end and died’ (cp as to this manner of death the account 
of Marduk's triumph over Tiāmat in the Babylonian creation- 


myth; Jensen, Ass.-6ad. Mythen u. Epen, Berlin, 1900, p. 26 
2). 


The manner in which the story is told in the Book of 
Tobit points very clearly beyond the legendary form in 
8. Ultimately which it has ee а to e 
mythical. original which exhibited mythologica 
motives. Some one is delivered from 

the snare of death—so a legend says. This is the latest 
shape the material receives ; it is at the same time also 
a new interpretation and explanation. We meet with 


1 Lieder und Geschichten der Suaheli, transl. and introd by 
Büttner, Berlin, 1894, p. 89/7: 
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the characteristie colouring of myth, however, when we 
read of someone being brought down from light into 
darkness, how he reascends to light, and how his 
adversary is plunged into eternal night. These are 
characteristic features of the original form which first 
are gradually smoothed down and then continue to be 
carried along as a metaphorical manner of speaking for 
a considerable length of time, but finally the bold myth 
is toned down till it becomes a mere illustration of a 
popular proverb : * He who digs a pit for others falls 
into it himself,’ or: ‘ Behold, what mercy does, and 
how righteousness delivers,’ or: ' Mercy delivers from 
death, and will not suffer him who practises it to go 
into darkness.’ 

The appropriation of this story by Judaism through 
a change of names, depends on a primary affinity of 
material which made it possible and easy. Мапаѕѕеһ 
in the Book of Judith, who is struck down by a burning 
wind in the days of the barley-harvest, and so deeply 
lamented by his widow (Judith 82 /.), and Haman the 
persecutor of the Jews are both of them figures which 
Judaism found and appropriated in foreign lands. They 
afterwards became typical figures for the whole cycle of 
exilic legends ; but originally it was between mythical 
figures that the struggle lay as to which should thrust 
the other down into everlasting darkness. 

From the fact that the Book of Tobit contains refer- 
ences to the story of Ahikar, we must not, with M, 
Plath, draw the inference that the Tobit material is the 
later: ‘The story of Tobit is set forth in full detail 
whilst the other may be taken for granted as known 
already.’ On the contrary we here see in operation the 
natural desire to bring the characters of legend into 
relation with each other and with contemporary life. 
In this way Judaism is exhibited, even by its legends 
dating from those days of oppression which had become 
classical for subsequent post-exilic times, as a close and 
mutually coherent community in which each individual 
helps his neighbour. It is in a similar manner that, on 
German soil, the figures of Siegfried and Dietrich have 
been brought into relation with each other in the *Great 
Rosen-garden.' But whilst the Jews help one another 
the German heroes are at war. The former sort of 
legend circulates among a people that finds itself in 
adversity, the later in a nation that finds its delight in 
battle and tournament. 


There can be no doubt that the didactie portions of 
. . Tobit have also received interpolations ; 

9. Didactic this is evident from the extant texts. 

additions. ^ Chap. 4, which contains Tobit's exhortations 

to his son before his departure, is shortest in 
м, fuller in Jerome, most copious in A, B, and Vet. Lat. 
Whilst in Jerome there is prefixed an exhortation to attend to 
what is about to be said, and lay it to heart, in the other MSS 
Tobit, starting from the actual situation, begins with an ad- 
monition to Tobias to attend to his father's burial and care 
suitably for his widowed mother, This admonition is all the 
more effective, and eo ipso shows itself to be an integral portion 
of the story, because shortly before the blind old man has 
had to listen to bitter reproaches which almost drove him to 
despair from the very wife whom he now so thoughtfully 
remembers. Natural, too, in like manner is the admonition, 
generalising as it were the fundamental thought of what pre- 
cedes, to be pious and to keep God’s commandments. The 
prospect of a happy life is held out as a reward for such 
conduct. 

The climax of the exhortation having thus been reached, the 
conclusion we expect is ‘Remember these commandments, and 
suffer them not to be effaced from thy heart!’ Only y, how- 
ever, closes thus; assuredly it represents the original rounded 
form. We cannot suppose any omission or shortening; for 
elsewhere x is much the more detailed and copious. 

The other texts have forcibly introduced into this rounded 
text manifold pieces of good advice : (1) Practise compassion, 
for this will give the best resulis; (2) Live chastely and marry 
within your own people as the patriarchs did, for this brings 
great blessing in tts train; (3) Be not proud, above all not to 
any of your own people : pride hrings ruin ; (4) Give the hireling 
his wages; be well-bred in all your actions, and refrain from 
doing to others what would be unpleasing to yourself; (5) Be- 
ware of drunkenness; be compassionate; (6) Walk with the 
righteous and the wise. 

Jerome has a like number of separate counsels, but they 
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are more concisely worded, and it is noteworthy that the advice 
to marry within one's own kin is absent. 


Thus there has been a gradual interpolation of this 
apparently favourite chapter of the Book of Tobit. 
l'eople liked to read how the old man instructs the 
youth. More and more words were put into his mouth, 
of the sort which the various redactors would like to 
impress upon the minds of readers. It is interesting to 
see that the Ahikar story also exhibits the same mixture 
of the еріс and the didaetic styles. Certain of the actual 
words too in the rules of wisdom it contains echo those 
of Tobit. The following examples are among the most 
noticeable : — 


AHILAR 
STORY. 


| 
VET. LAT. | JEROME, 


А and В. 


Place thy 
wine and thy 
bread upon at the burial 
the tomb of of the just; 
the just; but but give not 
eat and drink; to sinners. 
not of it with 
sinners. 


My son, 
| pour out thy 
wine on the 
tombs of the 
just, rather 


Pour out 
(funde) thy 
wine and thy 
bread on the 
tombs of the 
just, and give 
|н (illud) not 
to sinners. 


Dispense 
freely thy food 


than drink | 
with 

and 
people. 


wicked 
base 


"The original meaning of this saying, which has refer- 
ence to libations at sepulchres, has gradually been 
toned down until at last what has come out of it is an 
exhortation to prepare a funeral repast. ‘Thus we can 
clearly see that the counsels which by degrees found 
their way into ‘Vobit’s exhortation have in part at least 
been taken from the general oriental stock of quota- 
tions. On the other hand the aecentuation of definite 
Jewish precepts of morality is deliberate. The time, 
from which their introduction dates, loved to ineuleate 
them at every possible opportunity. Apparently it had 
every need to do so. 

The peculiar circumstance that the advice to marry 
within one's kin is wanting in N and Jer. raises the 
question, whether this element, upon which much weight 
is sought to be laid in the history itself, be original. 

There is the further fact that in 616 [к] Azariah reminds 
Tobias of it, although the admonition itself has not been pre- 
viously recorded in this form of the text. The verse in question 
must therefore have been introduced by way of correction from 
the other forms of the text. We are confirmed in this infer- 
ence when we observe that Jerome makes no mention at all 
of Azariah's reminder. But as in the dialogue between Azariah 
and Tobias, he deviates much from the other MSS, his evidence 
would not be so weighty as it is if we did not read in the third 
Greek recension simply these words: ‘ Dost thou not remember 
all thy father’s commandments?’ thus without express allusion 
to the particular exhortation now in question. 

Further, the statement that Tobias is related to Raguel 
disturbs the whole structure of the story. If Raguel would 
indeed become by the Mosaic law guilty of death эһ uld he give 
his daughter to any other than Tobias,—an assertion of the 
angel’s which in point of fact is not correct,-—then it becomes 
inconceivable how the narrator could possibly have found any 
excuse for his having already previously betrothed her to seven 
suitors in succession. Sara herself, before abandoning herself 
to despair, must surely have had some thought of the one possi- 
bility of escape from her sad predicament—that, namely, of 
heing married by the man whom the law required. Her prayer 
must have been that. God should send her this deliverer. Nor 
is it possible that Tobit in receiving his daughter-in-law into his 
house, could have failed to recall the ties of kinship that united 
them. Raguel himself must have given thanks to God not 
merely ‘for having had mercy upon two only children’; he 
would also have had every reason for pointing out how a faithful 
keeping of the law had found its reward. | 

Finally, the scene which above all others must determine as to 
the relationship between the two families, that namely in which 
Tobias enters the house of Raguel, is not always rendered in 
the same way. According to one version of the story the two 
travellers first meet with Sara and are afterwards led by her to 
the house, and according to another they first find Raguel 
himself sitting at his house door, and are hospitably welcomed 
by him ; according to the one Tobit's loss of sight is already 
known to those in Raguel's house, whilst according to the other 
they first hear of it from the travellers. Also, x shows a much 
greater interest than A and B in the relationship (cp 6 18 and 
т to), although it does not contain the exhortation mentioned 
above. The editor therefore. we may be quite certain, would 
not have omitted it if he had found it lying before him. 

This want of agreement shows clearly the smoothing 
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touches of later hands. It is plausible to conjecture 
that without all arriving at one and the same result 
they all sought to incorporate the discovery by Raguel 
and his family that their new arrival was their nearest 
kinsman. This addition, intended to exhibit in con- 
crete form by means of the story of Tobit the blessing 
which such marriages of kinsfolk bring, must have been 
made in a time which was trying to set aside this 
ancient Jewish custom. People ‘turned away with 
haughty minds from the sons and the daughters of their 
own nation, nor took they wives from amongst them ' 
(1:3 [4]. ‘In pride—such was the teaching of this 
addition—lies destruction and much confusion.' On 
the other hand the progeny of those who are true to the 
customs of their forefathers ‘inherits the land.' We 
see that political and religious hopes were believed to be 
affected by such deviations from traditional practice. 

If we take a comprehensive survey of the work that 
has been expended upon the Book of Tobit, so far as 
can be judged from the extant forms of 
the text, it becomes plain that the intro- 
duction of certain episodes points to a 
heightening of the didactic character of 
the story, and to a desire to give it more and more the 
character of a family tale. In other respects, though 
the various MSS vary from each other in many ways, 
they never do so to such an extent that the course of 
events is changed. But copyists and translators seem 
to have treated their text with a good deal of arbitrari- 
ness ; they might almost be called redactors. They 
have fully exercised what they deemed their own pro- 
prietory rights in сору or translation. The various 
forms of text thus produced were again compared at a 
distinctly later period, and here and there we find un- 
mistakable attempts to harmonise them. It is therefore 
difficult to define in any brief formula the nature of 
their mutual relationship. We can do so, however, 
quite definitely so far as their attitude towards the Ahikar 
episode is concerned. 


10. Summary 
of foregoing 
discussions. 


П. UNINTERPOLATED TEXT 


At this stage there arises at once the question 
whether the text to which the various extant MSS go 
back presents us with the original 
form of the Book of Tobit. In the 
opinion of the present writer it does not. Various 
indications go to show that what it offers us is a redac- 
tion of a story previously fixed in writing. 

In the speech in which the angel makes himself known he 
declares the part he has taken in the events in the life of Tobit 
(1212 7). He it was who brought the memorial of his prayer 
before God; who was by his side when he huried the dead; 
likewise when he did not delay to rise up and leave his dinner 
in order to go and cover the ‘dead’ (sing. in y, pl. in А). The 
allusion to Tobit's activity in burying the dead in the times of 
oppression caused by Sennacherib is abrupt ; to say the least it 
stands in the wrong place, the events being enumerated in 
reverse order of their occurrence. It has the appearance of 
being an element that has been introduced at a late stage into 
the text with the effect in v. 13 of making ‘the dead man’ into 
‘the dead’ (pl.). If this impression be correct, the originality 
of the introduction would then come into question. Апа in 
point of fact it is given as the hero's own account of himself in 
the first person whilst everywhere else the book is written in the 
third person. At a very early date this difficulty was felt. 
Jerome and the Aramaic (ed. Neubauer) give the introduction 
in the third person. M. Plath indeed points to the similar 
change between the first and the third person in the Aramaic 
version of the story of Abikar. In the latter case, however, 
it would seem as if we had to deal with an oversight or slip of 
the Chronicler rather than with a peculiarity of style. ‘If the 
editor of the Book of Acts, skilled in literature as he was, 
placed in immediate juxtaposition the we-passages and those 
written in the third person,' his intention was that the impression 
of dependence on ancient sources which gives his narrative the 
stamp of authenticity might be left unimpaired. Thus M. 
Plath's reference to Acts goes rather to prove the opposite of 
what is intended ; the inference is that here also as well as in the 
Book of Acts the manner in which the subject is presented 
enables us to discern the traces of a second hand. 

Again, the mention of the various Assyrian kings, and the 
references to the history of that period altogether are quite un- 
called for so far as the remainder of the narrativeis concerned. 
Only at the very close of the narrative are similar allusions at 
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all met with; but here too the various versions do not agree 
(¢.g., as to the ages of the persons). 

„Once more, Tobit’s loss of sight is given as the sole reason for 
his impoverishment. After the return from the flight before 
Sennacherib he can afford to have a rich meal prepared ; thus 
his poverty is not the consequence of the confiscation of his 
goods by Sennacherib. 

Lastly, it is left wholly unexplained why it is that the neigh- 
bours say on the burial of the dead man at the feast of Pentecost 
that Tobit * was no more afraid to be put to death for this matter." 
No mention has previously heen made that the Jew referred to 
had been slain by King Sacherdonos. The corpse is lying in the 
market place; but the Jews put to death by Sennacherib are 
not, it nced hardly be said, left lying in the middle of the town ; 
they are thrown outside the walls of Nineveh. The saying of 
the neighbours just cited, therefore, being irreconcilable with 
the narrative itself, and presupposing impossible conditions, 
cannot be original. If not orginal, the things to which it 
alludes, the Sennacherib story, are also brought into question. 

We shall be safe, therefore, in excluding from the 
original text of the Book of Tobit, both this Sennacherib- 
story and the reference to the burials of the dead. 
What we have here is simply a later reduplication of one 
and the same motive—viz., that of the burial of the dead 
man—Just as in the story of Esther the feast is redupli- 
cated. In Esther the object is to interweave the Mordecai 
episodes by means of which the book read at the Purim 
festival was brought into harmony with the spirit of the 
age; we may well suppose a similar motive to have 
been at work in the case of the Book of Tobit. Preiss! 
has placed its date in the middle of the second century 
A.D., that is to say, immediately after the suppression 
of the Jewish revolt, and the annihilation of all their 
national hopes. If now we endeavour to represent to 
ourselves what it was that the redactor of the original 
text. of the book of Tobit (possibly written in Hebrew) 
aimed at and has accomplished we shall arrive at some 
such conclusion as the following :— 

The story, such as the redactor found it already 
reduced to writing, as an edifying tale of family life, 

was laid in the Assyrian times. The 

12. How EE : e 

redacted redactor shows himself to be, for his time, 
` а man possessed of a certain degree of 
historical knowledge. He was acquainted with the 
almost legendary story of Sennacherib’s fruitless ex- 
pedition against Judah ; and this he blended with the 
story of Tobit, perhaps after having first put it into a 
Greek dress. With the adoption of so free a treatment 
is explained also the stylistic character of the Greck test, 
which led Nóldeke to maintain its originality.? The 
redactor had along with his contemporaries passed 
through the bitter experiences of the suppression of the 
Jewish revolt against Rome. It had been a life-and- 
death struggle. ‘In this contlict of races, that ended 
in 135 with the complete subjugation of the Jews, the 
fields were strown with dead bodies; nay (as Graetz has 
it) ‘‘ the whole Jewish nation lay like one huge corpse on 
the gory fields of its native land" and in Media alone 
was peace any more to be found’ (Preiss). These 
ghastly experiences were introduced by the redactor into 
an old tale of family life. He threw them back into the 
Assyrian time ; and thus the old book with its limited 
horizon, with its personages who are 'no heroes in 
deeds, but heroes in suffering’ (M. Plath) was adapted 
to the times for which he wrote. 

Tobit who, braving the wrath of the king, buries the 
slaughtered brethren, thus receives a touch of the heroic valour 
of the fighters of Bar Kochba's time; but, at the same time, by 
his resignation and by his quiet patience and persistent hopeful- 
ness he could also become a conspicuous example to the Jews of 
those days, disheartened as they were by the failure of their 
effort to shake off the Roman yoke. As they read the new 
introduction to the old book, their hearts were captivated by 
this bold kindred spirit, to be guided by him forthwith along the 
only road on which they could possibly find healing for their 
grievous wounds. Perhaps therefore it was psychologically a 
very skilful touch on the part of the redactor ro introduce this 
man at the outset as speaking £z propria persona. Possibly he 
allowed himself here to be guided by his own feeling. In any 


case his intervention has impaired the compactness of the older 
narrative. 


1 ‘Zum Buche Tobit’ in 2377, 1885, рр. 24. 
? MBBA, 1879, pp. 457. 
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The introduction of passages from general history into | 


such a tale as this, dealing with events so domestic and 
private, strikes us as out of place; we instinctively feel 
that here some extraneous element has been imported 
into an already completed unity, that we have to do 
with the work of some editor, that a local and temporary 
interest is at work which has no universality in its 
appeal. 

Our account of the redactor's interference with the 
older narrative is not yet finished. In 1220 the angel, 
when taking his departure, bids 'Tobit commit to writing 
all that has happened.  'The reader notes that the 
matter is exhausted, and what he expects next to hear 
is that Raphael’s command has been carried out. 
Perhaps afterwards the deaths of Tobit and Anna might 
have been added, and the removal of ‘Tobias into Media, 
—a removal that considered in itself seems quite natural 
when we remember that his wife's relations live in 
Ecbatana and are possessors of great wealth which Sara 
and her husband are destined one day to inherit. But 
instead of any such natural conclusion as this we have 
in the first instance a thanksgiving prayer of Tobit’s, of 
which we are told in А and B that it was put into 
writing by Tobit himself. 'The Syriae version has the 
same prayer in a shorter form. The other versions, 
however, make Tobit's discourse rise to a climax in an 
apocalyptie prophecy of the upbuilding of the heavenly 
Jerusalem. According to this discourse God's tabernacle 
in Jerusalem is for the present destroyed, and thus the 
city taken away from the nation and from its God. 

Tobit appears of course to speak from his own proper 
standpoint, which has in view the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by Nebuchadrezzar. It need hardly be said, 
however, that in reality the prophecy relates to the time 
of the author. Now it might not be impossible to think 
of the oppression of Jerusalem by Antiochus Epiphanes. 
'The glowing colours, however, with which the rebuild- 
ing of the holy city is depicted suggest a period when a 
speedy natural restoration of the city and its worship 
was hardly to be expected. At such a period, when it 
is plainly seen that self-help is of no avail, men cling 
to the hope of some miraculous intervention, — 1leavenly 
powers shall build up Jerusalem (1316) * with sapphires, 
and emeralds, and precious stones, her walls and towers 
and battlements with pure gold; and her streets shall 
be paved with beryl and earbuncle and stones of Ophir.’ 
A joyful expectation of this sort takes us beyond the 
times of the Maecabees. And as the opening of the 
book most probably emanates from one who had lived 
through the struggles of the second century A.D. it will 
be to him that we ought most probably to attribute not 
only the placing of the story in a similar historical 
background, but also the introduction into it of those 
ardent wishes and hopes regarding the future which at 
the time of writing were stirring his own heart. By this 
supposition we are best able to understand on the one 
hand the interest shown in events in the far East in the 
introduction, and on the other in the rebuilding of Jeru- 
salem and the restoration of its worship at the close. 
For a contemporary of the Maccabean struggles 
Palestine alone would have come into consideration. 

The interest felt at one and the same time in the far 
East and in the city of Jerusalem finally reaches pointed 
expression in the parting speech of Tobit to his son 
(chap.14). ‘For a time’ Jerusalem shall be desolate 
and God's worship be suspended there. During this 
period ‘in Media there shall rather be peace for a 
season.' But at last the fulness of time shall be ac- 
complished, the Jews shall be restored, and the gentiles 
turn from their idolatries. Jerusalem shall rise in glory 
and with her the house of God, ' but not like unto the 
first.’ This prophecy clearly refers to the last times. 
'The temple, which is to be built anew, will not be the 
production of human hands, but in contrast to the 
first will be God's own workmanship. Jerusalem will 
be the splendid city of the latter days, the heavenly 
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Jerusalem, the temple of God's glorious building, not to 
be likened to any building of former times, not even to 
that of a Herod. It is therefore a mistake to attempt 
to determine from this passage the historical standpoint 
of the writer as if he had lived sometime within the 
period between the post-exilie building of Zerubbabel 
and the work of Herod (so Schürer in PA E?! 1644). 
Rather are all temples of former times brought into 
contrast with this splendid structure destined to be 
raised in the end of the ages. The writer of this 
prophecy discloses himself by his simultaneous interest 
in the far ast and in the West. А characteristic note is 
that he takes pains to make out the events of the future 
as fulfilment of prophetie prediction. We can perceive 
from this how important the time in which he lived must 
have been for the text of our prophetical books. Та par- 
ticular we must attribute to it a large share in the 
enlargement by way of commentary of our book of 
Jeremiah, the Hebrew text of which is much more 
copious than that of the Greek translation.! 

This peculiar method, of filling out the ancient story 
with the prophecies, hopes, and interests of a later time, 
strikes the reader just as much as does the introduction 
of universal history into a tale of family life, The 
mixture of styles resulting from this combination is 
neither elegant nor pleasing. Beautiful or attractive it 
ean have been only to an age which found reflected in it 
its own expectations and wishes. Here once more we 
come to the conelusion that a redactor has been at work 
whose inherent weaknesses escaped notice for but a 
short time. Тһе moment the interest which has dictated 
the procedure relaxes, we inevitably perceive the violence 
it has done to the ancient story by the improbabilities 
which it has forced upon it. 


ПІ. CONJECTURAL RECONSTRUCTION 


If we pursue our inquiry as to the original form of 
19 Recon: the book of Tobit which lay before the 
structi redactor and was operated on by him, we 
00. Shall find the story to be somewhat as 

follows :— 

In Nineveh there lives a pious man, Tobit hy name,: his wife 
is Anna, and his son Tobias. He is one of the Jewish exiles. 
On a certain occasion, at Pentecost, just before sitting down to 
meat, he sends out his son to invite any needy one from among his 
brethren. Tobias returns with the news that a Jew who has been 
strangled is lying dead in the market-place. 'Fohbit buries the 
body, and as incidental to this loses his eyesight. He thus be- 
comes dependent on his wife ; on one occasion a misunderstand- 
ing arises between them and she casts his alms and his righteous 
deeds in his teeth. Deeply stirred, he falls into great sadness 
and prays for death. In Ecbatana, Sara the daughter of Raguel 
is cherishing the same wish. An evil spirit, Asmodeus, has 
slain seven successive husbands of hers on the wedding-night. 
Her father's maidservants reproach her with having herself put 
her husbands to death. In answer to the prayers of Tohit and 
Sara God sends forth the angel Raphael to cure Tohit of his 
blindness, and bring about a union between Tobias and Sara and 
thus deliver the virgin wife from the evil spirit. 


Such, in brief outline, is the scheme of the story ; the 
scene is laid at Nineveh and Ecbatana, and the theme 15 
the deliverance from undeserved misfortune of two 
families living in these two places. The solution is 
brought about by the direct intervention of God and 


Raphael, the powers of the celestial world. 

The occurrences in Nineveh are related at some length, but 
only one scene is devoted to the story of Sara. At Nineveh we 
are first of all introduced to the pious, benevolent Tobit. His 
benevolence leads him to show an act of mercy to a dead man 
and this act of inercy in turn becomes the cause of misfortune 
to himself, The development of this scene indicates that Tobit’s 
misfortune is wholly undeserved. A pious man such as this—so 
the reader is given to understand from the very beginning— 
cannot possibly remain unhappy, if there is a righteous God. 

In the second scene we see how poverty comes on the back of 
misfortune. Tobit’s wife becomes dependent for her own and 
her husband's support upon the kindness of aliens. And, strange 
to say! to the benevolent Tobit who now finds himself in the 
same position as those whom he has so often formerly hefriended 
there never occurs the thought of any possibility that his former 
kindnesses may now be requited to himself and to his house. 
In the end Tobit, after the misunderstanding with his wife, 


1 Cp Erbt, Jeremia und seine Zeit, 1902, and see JEREMIAH 
li, 8 21. 
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finds himself completely isolated. Where is he to look for either 
comfort or support? The good deed which has been the 
outward occasion of his misfortune is cast iu his teeth. ‚ Must 
he remain an innocent sufferer throughout all the rest of his life ? 
lis prayer is the answer to either question; it is thus of vital 
importance for the course of the narrative, Forsaken by men, 
Tobit turns to God from whom alone comfort and help can 
come, He prays that death may come to his rescue. We are 
deeply moved by the spectacle of the aged sufferer. Any other 
man would have prayed for recovery. Thus our feelings are 
kept in tension. In what way will God intervene? 

The composition of the two scenes at Nineveh can 
almost be characterised as faultless. We are greatly 
moved as we see this pious man brought to misfortune 
by an act of kindness. In the train of the original 
calamity comes poverty. It is the indirect cause of a 
misunderstanding between Tobit and his loyal wife. A 
venial fault leaves the old man absolutely friendless ; it 
instantly brings its own punishment, but at the same 
time drives him into the arms of Him who alone can 
help. For the time being we are reassured, and free to 
turn our attention to the other scene of action. 


Sara scourges her maids, whether with reason or without, we 
are not told, nor does it matter. Her maids know how to 
avenge themselves on her passionate temper. They reproach 
her with her undeserved misfortune. Misfortune, scorn, and 
Open contempt; we are touched by the maiden’s fate. She 
would fain lay down life's burden; another proof of her 
passionate nature, ‘he aged man bears his troubles quietly ; 
only when they pass the limits of endurance does he pray to 
God to take away his life. For a moment Sara thinks of 
ending her troubles with her own hand; but it is only for a 
moment: she is too good a daughter; she remembers her 
father. In the one case, Tobit’s difference with his wife throws 
him into the arms of God ; in the other case, the same effect is 
wrought by the daughter’s reflection on what would be the 
sorrow of her father. 


The narrator relieves the fatiguing similarity of the 
two scenes by contrasting the motives. Sara's prayer 
is framed after the same model as Tobit’s: invocation 
and adoration; petition for deliverance from distress. 
Whilst, however, the prayer of the old man moves 
quietly towards its climax, Sara's emotion is manifest 
throughout. Thus her prayer is much more concrete. 
She had just been on the verge of suicide, and now she 
implores God to let her die. But again the image of 
her father rises before her eyes. The love of life breaks 
in once more upon this passionate nature, the secret, 
unuttered wish that God may help her in sonie other 
way. 

Thus the narrator has still further prepared us for 
the divine intervention. The scene that follows is laid 
in heaven—God sends down Raphael to deliver the two 
petitioners out of their distress. The reader at once 
perceives how the business is to end. Our story is no 
drama that gradually unfolds itself before the eyes of 
the spectator; the various personages henceforth lose 
their dramatic interest, for we know what the end must 
be. All that remains still unknown is merely the 
working out of the details. With disclosure of the 
final issue the question is at the same time started as to 
how God will bring it about. To this the reader is 
intended to give his undivided attention. God's 
wislom has to show itself in the skill with which the 
result is effected ; from this point onward the story will 
be an illustration of the wisdom of divine providence. 
And the illustration being so naive, our interest in it is 
but small. The art of the narrator, which we were 
able to admire in the opening chapters, scems to leave 
him, This, however, is only because he has attempted 
too ambitious a task and not kept within the bounds of 
his limited abilities. He laboriously seeks to keep up 
our interest by a succession of minor artifices. 

Tobit sets his house in order before his death to 
which he is looking forward. At Rages in Media he 
has deposited a sum of money with Gabael, and 
Tobias must go and fetch it. We are not now able to 
say whether this element figured in the original form of 
the Book of Tobit. In the present text we have word 
of it as early asin 114. To Rages the way lies through 
Ecbatana ; we are thus able to divine that God is about 
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to make use of the journey of Tobias for fulfilment of 
his plans. But we must have patience. 

First the father has to give wise instructions to his son ; they 
are, he may well believe, the last words he will ever speak to 
Tobias. We for our part know that Tobit is to be rendered 
happy once more by this Journey, and thus, touched by the 
old man’s love, we are tided over the delay in the action. 
Next, the father provides for the safety of his son as best he 
can: he chooses for him the most trustworthy travelling com- 
panion he can find. Again the narrator discloses too much. 
The companion is no other than Azaria, the angel Raphael in 
human shape. Ilt is touching to read how strictly Tobit 
examines the stranger, so strictly that he has almost to apologise 
for his zeal. With our minds fixed on the blind father and his 
affectionate solicitude, we again forget that we are being detained. 
At last an agreement is come to, even in the matter of wages. 
A start can be made at last. The father gives his blessing, and 
wishes that the angel of God may go with his son. We smile 
to ourselves, knowing that the father’s prayer is already fulfilled. 
With the narrator, the religious interest, that of showing his 
readers how God guides the destinies of men beyond all human 
thinking, predominates over the zsthetic interest which should 
have taught him not to relieve the tension prematurely. At the 
parting, there are tears; the blind old man has faith in God 
and remains calm, but not so the mother, whose one thought 
is that her only child is leaving, and when she reflects that some 
sacrifice has to be made if the money is to be recovered, she 
deems the present опе too great ; ‘We have enough to live on.’ 
Has the narrator forgotten that Tobit is reduced to poverty? 
Or is it his intention to touch us still more deeply by putting 
into Anna’s mouth the sentiment that she would rather go on 
with her present life of care and toil, if only her dear son might 
stay at home? Tobit attempts to divert his wife from her 
sorrow by 'gently trying to excite her pity for himself; thine 
eyes shall see him! He himself is blind: even should he 
survive till his son's return, stil he will not see him!’ 
(M. Plath). 

We see how the author's main endeavour is to keep 
up the reader's interest by touching his heart. He 
tries to reach his audience where it is most susceptible : 
it is one of the artifices he employs to maintain the life 
of a narrative which has lost the element of suspense. 

The departure in its various scenes—the decision, 
the parting instructions, the choice of a companion, the 
farewell ——occurs in Nineveh. The next scenes, describ- 
ing the journey, naturally are laid in a variety of places ; 
the most important are the encampment by the ‘Tigris, 
and the stay at Raguel’s house, so important that the 
original object of the journey, the recovery of the money 
entrusted to Gabael at Rages, becomes a mere episode, 
appended to the scene in Ecbatana. We know before- 
hand the real providential purpose of the journev, and 
thus are not surprised at the turn it takes. But that in 
the end the angel, not Tobias, should fetch the money, 
seems a small but charming variation : 'things fall out 
quite differently from what we imagine' (M. Plath). 

Before going to sleep one night young Tobias bathes 
in the Tigris. A fish leaps out upon him and snaps at 
his foot. A and B have aggravated the natural situation, 
in order to make the story as marvellous as possible. 
With them the fish threatens to swallow the youth. 
And yet, at the angel's bidding, he is forthwith able to 
seize hold of it and to cast it on the bank so that there 
is по real danger. At Raphael's request he takes with 
him the heart, the liver, and the gall of the fish. The 
pair continue their journey and draw near to Media, 
the true goal predetermined by God. 

The decisive stay at the house of Raguel is led up to 
by two preparatory scenes—conversations between the 
angel and Tobias in the course of their journey—and is 
followed by two others relating to the recovery of the 
money from Gabael, and the arrival of the latter at 
Ecbatana. The two dialogues, on the borders of 
Media, before Ecbatana is reached, are intended to 
shorten the long story of the journey and to relieve the 
reader. Again the artist deprives us of all the pleasure 
of suspense by elaborately describing beforehand every- 
thing that is going to happen. 

Tobias himself gives occasion for this before Media is 
entered (so y; A and B less effectively have substituted 
Ecbatana) by his question as to the object in carrying with 
them the heart, gall, and liver of the fish they had killed on the 
evening of their first day's journey. When we learn that an 
evil spirit can be driven away by the fumes of this liver and 
heart, we at once perceive exactly how it is that Sara is to be 
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delivered. All that remains in doubt is as to whether Tobias 
will make up his mind to marry her, and whether Raguel is 
going to give him his daughter in marriage. That the son, 
however, should not think at once of his hlind father when he 
hears that with the gall the cen Tobit is suffering from can 
be cured, astonishes us, especially when we see later how 
mindful Tobias is of his father: ‘ My father counts the days!’ 
are the words with which he sends the angel to Gabael. Nor 
does he linger with his parents-in-law an hour beyond the exact 
time he had promised. Clearly the narrator took no special 
interest in the characterisation of his various personages; his 
main interest is in exhibiting and proving the wise governance of 
God: ‘God rules supreme and rules all things well' is his 
central theme. 

The way having been prepared by an explanation of 
the healing virtues of the various parts of the fish, the 
angel proceeds to disclose his plans. They are now 
before the gates of Ecbatana (А and B again read, 
wrongly, Rages) Their next lodging-place is to be 
Raguel's house. He has but one child, a daughter, 
who is fair and wise. Azaria will speak to her father 
that she may be given in marriage to Tobias. The 
wedding will be held after the return from Rages. 
(* Afterwards things turn out differently from what had 
been thought.") 

To Tobias, more than toany other, does the right of inheritance 
belong. This proposition, which douhtless originally simply 
meant that Tobias, the son of a poor but pious father, was the 
husband chosen for the girl by the wise counsel of God (‘she is 
appointed unto thee from the beginning,’ 6 18) was only at a later 
date thought out in the manner of commentary to the effect 
that the two were nearly related, and their marriage as near 
relations would be well-pleasing to God and to the Jewish 
nation. 

Had Tobias known nothing of Sara’s misfortune, he 
would now have consented on the spot. As it is, he 
pleads that, being the only son of his parents, he dare 
not lightly risk his life. In itself considered the plan 
which the angel unfolds is not to be rejected. 

He is already strongly prepossessed in favour of it. The 
young man’s love for his parents is most touching. He thinks 
only of their sorrow, and does not fear the evil spirit except 
on their account. That Sara’s story should be known even in 
Nineveh, presupposes a lively intercourse between the two 
places. And such there may have been, not only in the 
narrator's own time but also in former days; we must not fall 
into the error of underestimating the trade of antiquity. 


To repel his scruples, the angel reminds the youth of 
his father's injunctions. Unquestionably his reference 
at present is to the one injunction which bade him 
marry a woman of his own kindred. Originally, 
perhaps, no such reminiscence may have stood in this 
place. 

Or possibly, as is also supported by tradition, the reference 
may have been simply to the father's injunctions generally. In 
that case we shall perhaps have to think of some such precepts 
as those in y : ‘They who practise sincerity, shall be blessed in 
their works ; and to all that work righteousness, God shall give 
good counsel.’ In this case the angel will have seen ап act of 
righteousness in the deliverance of Sara. To the present writer 
this explanation seems the best. 

'The argument brought forward by the angel consti- 
tutes the main point to which the whole dialogue leads 
up; the means exist, by which the evil spirit can be 
driven away. 

Once more we get a description of the virtue that lies in the 
heart and liver of the fish. The narrator tries to make it 
interesting by giving Tobias at the same time precise directions 
as to the manner in which the remedy is to be applied. Tobias 
now changes his mind; he is in love with Sara, or, we should 
say, he finds the proposed marriage with the fair and wise 
daughter of the rich man most acceptable. Such sentiments to 
the ancient conception furnish foundation enough for a happy 
union. 

The second scene before the stay at Ecbatana represents 
a dialogue of persuasion, the first one of instruction. 
Judged from our zesthetie standpoint the whole of the 
preliminary scene ought to have been given in the form 
of a single dialogue of persuasion. The narrator's 
tendency is to break up the action into as many scenes 
as possible. In the diseussion as to the derivation of 
the material, we shall have to keep this consideration 
in mind (S 16). 

There is no agreement in the rendering of the principal 
scene, that at Ecbatana, Ail that can be clearly seen 
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from the varying versions of it is the emphasis that is 
everywhere laid on Haguel'ss hospitality. In the end 
ihe betrothal eoines about as planned by the angel. 

Here again, according to А and D, which may reproduce the 
oldest reading, Azaria takes the most important part, inasmuch 
as it is he who communicates to Raguel the wish of young 
Tobias. In к, where, exceptionally, in these scenes the relation- 
ship between Sara and Tobias is particularly dwelt upon, 
Raguel overhears the young man talking to the angel about the 
marriage, and is at once captivated by tlie idea. 

A marriage contract is drawn up in writing. There- 
upon Edna prepares the bridal chamber for her 
daughter. Again tears are shed; the intention is to 
move the heart of the reader; there is something 
pathetie about the lot of the maid who has already 
buried seven spouses. The effect of the seene, however, 
has been destroyed from the outset as we already know 
of the impending happy issue. In the bridal chamber 
Tobias, at last, makes use of the angel's prescription. 
‘The fumes put the demon to flight. ‘That he should 
be fettered by the angel in Upper Egypt is something 
we were not prepared for. From all we have been 
told so far, we should have expected the mere fumiga- 
tion to suffice for complete deliverance from the evil 


spirit. The prayer the young man now offers is speeially 
Jewish. In arrangement it resembles those previously 
recorded. 


Meanwhile Raguel is digging a grave for his daughter's 
betrothed. The bridal is to be in secret ; the unhappy 
man dreads his neighbours’ evil tongues. This pro- 
ceeding shows that Sara's latest betrothal does not differ 
in any way from those which preceded it. No relation- 
ship, therefore, between the couple is presupposed. 
For the rest, we are at a loss to understand the feelings 
of the actors now before us who with cold hearts dig 
graves out of fear of their neighbours, who send a 
maidservant quickly into the bridal chamber to see 
whether the grave shall be needed ; nor yet the feelings 
of the readers who felt edified by the prayer of thanks- 
giving offered immediately afterwards by the digger of 
the grave. Instead of a funeral there is now a wedding. 
In the end it is the angel who has to collect the money 
for the happy bridegroom. Gabael himself comes to 
Ecbatana to the wedding. It is probable that N has 
here the more original text ; in A and B the phraseology 
is so curt as to be almost unintelligible. 

Gradually the story draws to an end. Two scenes 
prepare for the close. Again the narrator keeps his 
readers waiting. He takes us first to Nineveh. The 
old people are awaiting their son's return in vain. 
Whilst Tobit is patiently resigned, the mother in her 
anguish spends her nights in weeping and her days in 
watching the road along which her son had passed. 
At Eebatana, on the other hand, the son amid all his 
happiness has not forgotten his lonely parents. — Vainly 
does the hospitable Raguel press him to tarry. Amid 
the blessings of his new relations Tobias takes his 
departure along with his wife and the angel. After he 
has given his blessing, the father reminds his daughter 
of her duty to her parents-in-law. The mother, on the 
other hand, urges her son-in-law to be kind to his wife. 

Shortly before Nineveh is reached the angel once 
more takes the part of a faithful adviser; again, he 
gives instructions to Tobias how to heal his blind father. 
In a touching way the narrator brings before our eyes 
the helplessness of the blind old man before he is healed. 
‘The cure accomplished, Tobit praises God, and to the 
great astonishment of the neighbours, himself goes out 
to bring his daughter-in-law home. А seven days’ 
wedding follows. At this point, now that the angel 
has brought Tobias safely back, rescued his wife, re- 
covered his money, and healed his father, his task seems 
done, and we expect him to take his leave, But first 
he must carry ont his róle as travelling companion to 
the end. As trusty guide he must receive his wages. 
Tobias proposes to share equally with him the wealth 
he has acquired. Now at last the angel reveals to them 
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his true nature. In a long discourse which, as M. 
Plath has observed, recalls the style of the psalms and of 
Sirach, he makes himself known after declaring that he 
had been a witness to the burial of the dead. They 
are bidden praise God and commit everything to writ- 
ing. ‘After the angel's eommand to write in a book 
all the things that have happened, what we expect to 
read is: And they wrote everything down, and here is 
the book’ (M. Plath). 
(а) On a survey of the book and its history, it be- 
Hist comes clear in the first place that it must 
тесту greatly interested the reading world. 


de A This is shown by the varying MSS. 
d uo Each individual possessor, copyist, and 

greatest translator has by the introduction of 
vogue. 


certain turns and small alterations which 
commended themselves to him, given expression to his 
sympathy with the lot of those pious people who are the 
subjects of our story. 

(6) Next we are carried back to a time in which this 
material was read with peculiar eagerness; the time, 
namely, about 150 A.D. The failure of the Jewish 
rebellion presented a temptation to abandon Jewish 
peculiarities and the ancient manner of life altogether. 
It was at this time that the pious exhortations of Tobit 
were amplified, and the duty of cohesiveness was insisted 
upon since pride towards one's own brethren brings only 
confusion. Quite recently these days of woe had been 
made to throw their dark shadows on the very pages of 
the book. Tobit the faithful Jew of the unhappy 
Assyrian days, the pious sufferer in evil times, was the 
man to speak an earnest word to those of the Jews who 
had escaped the oppression of the revolt. At the same 
time he eould also give them a word of comfort, by 
telling them about the Jerusalem of the final future. 1а 
such manner was the original form of the book modified 
so as to adapt it to the needs of the time. 

(c) The original form must at one time have had a 
separate existence— perhaps in a eolleetion of legends, 
since it represents a complete story, artfully constructed. 

IV. ULTIMATE SOURCES 

The form of a book depends on three ractors: the 
character of the material, the personality of him who 
gives it shape, and the wants of him 
who reads. There must have been a 
public to welcome it if we find here a 
melting story, with characters doomed 
to suffer and to bear, to whom angels from heaven are 
familiar beings, whose lives are spent in prayer and 
pious contemplations. The readers rejoice over those 
who are compassionate, but only heaven can reward 
them. The story is not written for the rich but for the 
poor. These do not undertake long journeys; but they 
like to hear about them. ‘They know well what anxiety 
a son's journey ean eause to a father and mother. 
To be sure, everyone has heard of people who have 
travelled ; these will be welcome as companions should 
necessity for travelling arise. Such things as these are 
not the staple in stories that eireulate among traders and 
merchants. 1р those stay-at-home circles there is belief 
in magical medicaments sueh as are supposed to be 
found in foreign lands. In the great rivers of distant 
lands swim fish whose heart and liver can exoreise 
evil spirits, whose gall can heal blindness (ep $ 6). 
Such readers are at the same time rigorously exacting. 
Each marriage has to be preceded by a written con- 
tract; money is not handed over without a document. 
A reading publie of this sort could have been found in 
Palestine, but in Egypt, as also in Babylonia, the Jews 
were doubtless, for the most part, engaged in trade. 
Moreover, the knowledge of the regions of Mesopotamia 
is by no means exact, and we read that the evil spirit is 
chained in Upper Egypt. Only a writer living sufficiently 
far off could think of that country as the battlefield for 
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contending spirits. Yet the men address their wives as 
‘sister,’ in the Egyptian manner. ‘Thus the flourishing 
period of Palestinian history under the rule of the 
Ptolemies about 300 B.C., and the influence they 
wielded, must have previously made itself felt. The 
year 200 B.C., therefore, may be suggested as the 
approximate date of the original form of our book. 

In the analysis given above (§ 13) allusion has already 
been made to the tendencies shown by the individual 
who gave its final shape to the material before him. 
He is fond of breaking up the story into short separate 
scenes, of sharp contrasts, of elaborating partieular 
scenes. Let us now try, on the basis of these observa- 
tions, to aseertain what was the nature of his work upon 
the material handed down to him, and so to obtain 
approximately some idea of the story as it was when he 
found it. 

First of all then, our attention is claimed by the 
artistic composition of the opening of the story. А 

: popular legend does not deal in so 

Ds Sle vous complicated a manner with two separate 
scenes of action. The artful parallel composition of the 
seenes in Nineveh and in Ecbatana is the narrator's own 
work. The elaborate parting scenes in which we see 
the old man giving wise advice, the young man looking 
out for a travelling companion, the anxious father, the 
weeping mother, cannot be imagined otherwise than as 
a narrative definitely fixed in writing ; it is impossible 
to regard it as a tale popularly handed down by word 
of mouth. The dialogues between the two travellers 
are also highly artificial compositions. The waiting 
parents as contrasted with Raguel hospitably pressing 
his guests to tarry, seem also to have been introduced 
by the narrator. "There remain, aeeordingly, only the 
following elements (whieh perhaps, however, might be 
still further reduced) to be noted as appertaining to the 
material upon which the narrator has operated. (1) 
'The burial of a dead body, and the blinding of a head 
of a family; (2) impoverishment, so that the blind man's 
wife has to work for their living; (3) a son, accom- 
panied by a stranger, makes a journey to recover money; 
(4) on the way they have an adventure with important 
consequences ; (5) a marriage with a rich heiress, whose 
lot has been made intolerable by the jealousy of an evil 
spirit who will not suffer her husbands to live; (6) the 
healing of the blind father; (7) the stranger declines to 
aceept the acknowledgement offered to him (half of the 
entire estate) in order at last to disclose himself to be an 
angel who has been a witness of the burial of the dead. 

Since the appearance of Simroek's work Der gute 
Gerhard und die dankbaren Todten (Bonn, 1856) 
¿n zealous efforts have continuously been 
17. Basis in | í : 

folklore. made to trace back the raw material of 

the Book of Tobit to a widely-spread 
story of the gratitude of a departed spirit, of which 
several versions are collected by Simroek. A similar 
Armenian story has also been unearthed (originally 
published by A. v. Haxthausen in his 7vanskaukasia, 
Leipsic, 1333 5, and reeently again by M. Plath). In 
dealing with the question whether the story of Tobit 
goes baek to a tale of this sort, we have to bear in mind 
that all the kindred stories hitherto brought forward, 
whether from Germany, Holland, France, Italy, Den- 
mark, or Armenia, have in every case passed through a 
long development. They have been current in many 
lands, and been told in many tongues. 

'The Armenian tale knows nothing of the father of the 
hero. The hero pays the dead man's debts with a view 
‚„„ to his burial and finally is himself re- 
18. Armenian b EAE Р 

form of tale. duced to poverty. Here the impoverish- 
ment is not so well accounted for as in 

the Book of Tobit. Just as in our tale the Armenian hero 
also wins a rich but unfortunate heiress in marriage. 
He is aided in this by a man who afterwards makes 
himself known as the spirit of the dead man whom he 
had buried. То him, too, half of the estate is assigned; 
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but, full of gratitude, he declines to aecept the gift. 
Here, plainly, the tale is essentially simpler. ‘There is 
no journey. ‘Vhis last feature may have been intro- 
duced by preference in places where people liked to hear 
about such journeys into foreign countries. Elsewhere 
this feature of the story came to be forgotten. In the 
Armenian tale the inner connection of the parts is not 
so close; oral tradition is not so striet about details as 
one who writes down his stories. The spirit fights with 
his sword against a serpent that on the wedding-night 
comes out of the bride's mouth and seeks to kill the 
bridegroom. ‘The serpent, we may safely take it, re- 
presents an evil being. A reminiscence of a similar 
struggle is found also in the Book of ‘Yobit ; Raphael 
binds the evil spirit. We are therefore led to the con- 
clusion that two variations can be shown ; in the one the 
hero wins the bride by eonllict with an evil spirit, in the 
other it is Буа magical charm. ‘The interest in magical 
effects was particularly strong among the Babylonian 
Jews.! Possibly the tale may have acquired this feature 
in the course of its journey westwards from the regions 
of the Euphrates. A third variation, of a specially 
Jewish character, tells of the hero's effective prayer on 
the night after his wedding. This variation, the most 
important from the Jewish point of view, has not been 
able to supplant the other two in the Book of Tobit. 
1п the Armenian tale the blind father is forgotten. 
Popular tradition has thought only of the hero, whilst 
in the Book of Tobit the narrator who, we might almost 
say, is constantly occupied with the endeavour to find a 
motive for each separate incident in the narrative, has 
endeavoured also to aecount for the father's loss of 
sight; possibly it was he who gave to the story the turn 
by which the father who buries the dead man is made to 
become blind. In that ease we must suppose him to 
have attributed the meritorious work of burial to the 
old man. ‘The son it is, indeed, who obtains the 
reward, but the old man recovers his sight, and, accord- 
ing to a truly Jewish notion, is rewarded in his son. 
An important element may have been lost in transit-—the 
payment of the dead man's debts. But M. Plath is 
right in pointing out that the Jews, who were painfully 
punctilious about such things, may have found them- 
selves unable to take any special interest in this feature 
of the story. Thus the Jewish narrator may willingly 
have dropped the point, seeking instead to explain the 
hero's impoverishment in another way—namely, as 
caused by his loss of sight. 

‘The stories collected by Simrock have one more 
feature in common : the hero runs the risk of losing his 
newly-won wife. She is restored to him 
by the aid of the spirit. What we have 
to all here is simply a favourite method of 

ан amplifying stories by repetition of the 
same motive, People listened with such interest to the 
story of the manner in which a wife was won, that they 
were eager to hear it again and again. Hence the 
hero has to be in danger of nearly losing his wife; by 
Some one—often a previous suitor, or several of them 
(here we find the cireumstance still preserved that the 
maid had many suitors)—the attempt is made to kill 
the hero, drown, wound, burn him. Frequently it is 
only at the crisis of these perils that the grateful deceased 
is brought into action, and helps in restoring the lost 
wife to the hero by whom she has previously been won 
single-handed. ‘To the first successful effort to win the 
maid there was added another, and it was sought to make 
the repetition attractive by introducing variations. In 
doing so, no hesitation was felt in omitting the spirit’s 
share in the exploit if this was thought desirable. The 
influence of Christianity also occasionally makes itself 
felt. 


In one form of the story the rebuilding of a ruined church of 
St. Nicholas takes the place of pious burial of the dead. The 


19. Feature 
common 


1 See Jidisch-Bubylonische Zaubertexte, ed. Stübe (Halle 
1895). 
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saint afterwards plays the part usually assigned to the helpful 
spirit. 

In many forms of these stories the aged father of the 
hero is retained, only he does not come so much to the 
front as in the Book of Tobit. It is he who sends the 
son forth on a journey. 

.Mso the trait which represents the old man as blind 
and recovering his sight by the skill of the departed 
spirit, occurs in one of the stories. We may con- 
jecture this point to have been a characteristic one 
in the old story. Аз the adventures of the son were 
added, the father easily fell more and more into the 
background; the sanie interest was no longer felt in his 
fortunes, he became a secondary character, until he 
finally disappeared altogether in many variants of the 
tale. In Tobit the development has tended in precisely 
the opposite direction. The wife reduced to toiling for 
strangers is also a favourite figure in these stories ; only 
itis the wife of the hero, often represented as reduced 
to poverty in winning her. 

Finally, the spirit of the departed does not always 
appear in human shape ; some of the stories introduce 
him as a mere ghost. In one of them ‘a vast figure’ 
supports the hero, in another a tiny, wrinkled mannikin, 
in a third a bird, in a fourth a raven, in a fifth a swan, 
in a sixth a talking wolf. In the Book of Tobit the 
rescuer appears in human shape; there are traces, 
however, which might seem to indicate that an animal- 
form appeared in one of the variations. 


R dog follows the youth on his journey to and fro—in a 
meaningless way, one might almost say. Surely it would be 
exaggeration at least to call this, as M. Plath does, ‘a charming 
touch of naive miniature-painting.' We should at least expect- 
on the homeward journey, that the dog would go before and 
make known the travellers’ return, It was only in a late redac- 
tion that this natural expectation was gratified (so Syr. and 
Jer). Хом, just as in the account of the maiden’s rescue from 
the evil spirit traces are to be found of an older tradition, it is 
possible that here also we have a trace of the same sort. The 
dog which accompanies the hero when he starts may have been in 
one of the variations of the tale the spirit of the dead тап. In 
another, which has a more historical air, there survives only 
a feeble recollection of this feature, to which afterwards increased 
importance came once niore to be attached. 

If we choose to lay stress on the fact that the demon 
bears the name of Asmodeus, which comes from the 
Persian Aéshma daéva, wemight find further confirmation 
of the conjecture just offered when it 1s rellected that with 
the Persians a certain power over evil spirits was assigned 
to the dog. ‘Thus we get four variations in the story of 
the winning of the maiden, somewhat as follows :— 

(a) The myth of the fight of a radiant heavenly being 
with a demon (ep on Persian soil the Sraosha's combat 
against Aéshma daéva); (2) the story of а dog as a 
faithful protector and travelling-companion (cp the wolf 
in Simrock); (c) the story of the magic remedy against 
the impure spirit ; (d) the edifying tale of the pious prayer 
on the wedding-night. Ср ZoROASTRIANISM, $ 22. 

We shall therefore have to attribute to the obit 
legend a foreign origin. Nor shall we be going too far 
if we suppose that abroad numerous 
variations were already alloat. In the 
story as it spreads by word of mouth, the 
separate features get displaced ; many are forgotten, 
new things are added. One idea, however, is firmly 
held: the idea, namely, that to have pity on the un- 
buried dead is a meritorious work; it is sure of its 
reward ; the buried one is grateful. The history of the 
Book of Tobit shows us how even in remote times the 
nations learned from each other, and how they worked 
up the material they had thns acquired, each in its own 
way. The Jewish nation also, which we are erroneously 
in the habit of regarding as so exclusive, takes up a 
foreign legend, goes on repeating it until it has got it 
into fixed oral form, in order next to pass it on to some 
story-writer who is able to shape it into an edifying 
household tale, capable, in subsequent adaptations 
suited to the requirements of each successive time, of 
ministering comfort to many succeeding generations. 


20. Foreign 
origin. 
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The most important modern commentaries are those of Ilgen, 
Die Geschichte Toby's nach drej verschiedenen Originalen, dem 
Griechischen, dem Lateinischen des Hier- 
21. Literature. onymus und einem Syrischen, etc., 1800; 
Fritzsche in A'G/7, 1853; Wace in Speaker's 
Comm., 1888; and Zóckler іп AGH, 1891. Оп the Ahikar 
story see the literature cited under ACHIACHARUS, especially 
The Story of Ahikar from the Syriac, Arabic, Armenian, 
Ethiopic, Greek, and Slavonie Versions, by F. C. Conybeare, 
J. Rendel Harris, and Agnes Smith Lewis. Nestle, review of 
The Story of Akikar, Exf. T 10 [1899] 276 /., and ‘Zum Buche 
Tobit,’ Septuagintastudien, 2 [1899] 22 //.; J. Rendel Harris, 
* The Double Text of Tobit,’ Amer. J. Theol., July 1899, pp. 
541-554; Moulton, ‘The Iranian Background of Tobit,’ ж. Т, 
March 1900, pp. 257-260. W. E. 


TOCHEN (27; Өокка [B]. -yyan [А], ємӨєкєм 
[= л }'Y?] and jey@em, perhaps a doublet, [L]), a village 
in Judah assigned to SIMEON (8 то), І Ch. 432. It corre- 
sponds to the Ether of || Josh. 197, which is probably a 
corruption of ATHACH (g.v. ). 

In Joh. (/.с.) 458 inserts @aAxa (var. in cursives баак, 9aaA)— 
ѓ.е., Тосһеп, — before :єбєр— г.е., Ether. Bennett ($507, 
© Josh.,' Heb.) follows 55, but the insertion must be due to a 


later correction. jan is perhaps a corruption of чту. See 
ATHACH. 


TOGARMAH A, Gen. 103 [P], elsewhere 


non: Өоруаца [BQDSIEL], Өєруада [D in Ezek. 386; but 
Өслруана. in 27143 Q in Ezek. and A everywhere except 1 Ch. 
16 8oppau]; Thogormah in Gen., elsewhere Thogorma, Pesh. 
fügarma). 

Togarmah appears in Gen. 103 1 Ch. 16 as third son 
of Gomer, son of Japheth ; also (as Beth-Togarmah) in 
Ezek. 27 14 as a people trading with Tyre in horses and 
mules, and in 336 as representing the far north, and 
forming part, with Gomer, of thearmy of Gog. Josephus 
thought of the Phrygians, who were famous for their 
horses (Hom. /4 3185); the Armenians, however, in 
later times claimed Haik the son of Thorgom for their 
ancestor. ‘The name has been identified by Dclitzsch 
and Halévy independently with Tel-garimmu, a city 
(mentioned by Sargon and Sennacherib) situated on 
the border of Tabali (see TUBAL). That 4 (5) had be- 
come o in the document from which P drew, surprises 
Schrader (А74 70 85), nor can we blame him. The 
truth probably is that here, as elsewhere in Gen. 10, 
corruption and reconstruction are jointly the causes of 
the present form of the Table of Nations. ‘Gomer’ is 
one of the current corruptions of ‘ Jerahmeel’; Ashkenaz 
is a combination of .\sshur and Kenaz; Riphath is a 
corruption of Zarephath (the southern Zarephath), and 
Togarmah represents either Gomer simply or Beth-gomer 
(=Beth-jerahmeel). This throws light on Ezek. 2714 
886. See Cri. Dib. 

See Del. Par. 246; Calwer Bib.-Lex. 906; Hal. REJ 18313; 
Lag. -lzmenzsche Studien, $ 865. dE ste OR 


TOHU (\ПЛ), b. Zuph, a name in the genealogy of 
Samuel (т 5.11, Өокє [B], Өооү [A], Owe [L]), cor- 
responding to NAuATIL(TY12; Karna [D], K.Nad |^], 
Naad [L]; 22025 [Pesh.]) in 1 Ch. 626 [1:], and to 
Toan (mh; 6eie= M'N [B], Өооүє [А], Naa0 [L]; 
tihu [Реѕћ.]; Толи [Vg.] as in Sam.) in v. 34 [то]: 
The second of these forms (nmi) may have arisen out of nnn 
һу а scribes error. But this is not certain, for Nahath, 
in Gen. 3613, is the son of Кепе! = Jerahmeel (Che. ). 
Most (e.g., Klost., Dr., Bu., Ki.) adopt the form Tohu ; 
but, on the assumption that Zuph is really an Ephraimite 
place-name, some prefer jnm or nnm (cp We. Prol) 
220; Marq. Fund. 12, and see TAHATH, EPHRAIM, 

T2) 

3 ТА subject, though small, is intricate, and the correct reading 
of the text can only be decided as a part of a larger inquiry, 
which includes the question whether Samuel was not really of 
a Jerahmeelite family, belonging perhaps to Benjamite territory 


inthe Negeb. Textual criticism, too, has to be practised com- 
prehensively. Cp RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM.—T. K. C.] 


TOI (ГУЛ, Өоүоү or Өооү [B], Өдє [AL], 2 S.89/.), 
ог TOU (WA, 0wa [BN], Өооү [A], Goda [L]; 2 
hing of the men of Antioch [Pesh.], x Ch. 189 /.), king of 
Hamath, who sent his son Joram (or, as Ch., HADORAM) 
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to ‘salute’ David (Z.e., to recognise his suzerainty) and 
to offer presents of silver, gold, and bronze, after David's 
victory over Hadad-ezer. If the text is correct, Toi's 
Hamath cannot be the great Syrian city of Hamath, 
whose king was too powerful to mind David, and indeed 
was not one of David's neighbours, but a second Hamath, 
on the W. of Zobah, which formed a state on the same 
minute scale as Maacah (=Geshnr). So Winckler (GZ 
2209 f.) More probably, however, both here and 
wherever а Hamath is spoken of as on the border of 
Israel, nen (MT Hamath) should be лоро (Мааса). 

It is, to say the least, uncertain which of the two Maacahs is 
intended here (see MAACAH) The Hadad.ezer defeated by 
David may have been king of Zarephath (not Zopan). In 
this case ‘Maacah’ may be another name for the territory of 
REHOBOTH (g.v.), and *yn will perhaps be a corrupt form of 


‘oon, TALMAL (0.2.). Cp, however, Driver and Budde [S807] 
on 2 S., Le. ID EROS 


TOKHATH (NIDA, £r), 2 Ch. 3422; see TIKVATH. 


TOLA (УЛ, @wAa [BADFL]), b. Puah, b. Dodo, 


an Issacharite, a deliverer of Israel, who dwelt, and 
finally was buried, at Shamir in ‘mount Ephraim’ (Judg. 
10: f); the name also oceurs with Puvah, Job (or 
Jashub), and Shimron as a clan-name of Issachar (Gen. 
4613: Owan [L]; Nu.2623 т Ch. 71 /.: 00A&€K. 
Өолє, Өоллє [D]; cp Tolaite, Nu. 7c., 6coAel[e]i 
[BAFL]. On these 'minor judges' in general, see 
JUDGES, § 9; and on the difficulties arising out of (т) 
the designation 'son of Dodo,' (2) the description of 
Tola’s home as in Mt. Ephraim, and (3) the reading 
kapie (or карте) in eight minuscules which are, with 
one exception, without the reference to Issachar, see 
IssAcHAn, $$ 2, 7; lastly, on the coincidence between 
Тоја, ‘crimson worm, cochineal,’ and Puah (zx), а 
plant from which a red dye was obtained, see Moore, 
Judges, 273 (ep NAMES, § 68). All these questions are 
still open. 

The problems may seem small ; but they are not insignificant. 
To understand ‘Tola’ we must revise our notions respecting 
Abimelech, Jair, and Jephthah, between whom ‘Tola, b. Puah, 
b. Dodo’ is introduced. In reality the three former heroes all 
belong to the Jerahmeelite Negeb, Abimelech to Cusham (sce 
SHECHEX), Jair and Jephthah to * 1r-gil'ad ' or * Ir-jeralime'cl.'! 
The personal names too have suffered change ; here the alteration 
was toa great extent caused by the wearing down of the old names 
in the mouth of the people. ‘ Abimelech,’ which, superficially 
regarded, appears to mean ‘the heaven-god is father,’ may be 
a modification of ‘Arib-Jerahmeel’; ‘Jair’ of ‘Jether,’ ‘Jeph- 
thah’ of ‘Naphtoah.’2 On the analogy of these and similar 
restorations, we are methodically bound to read thus in Judg. 101, 
* Eshtaol, b. Ephrath, b. Dodi, h. Jerahmeel, a Zarhite; he dwelt 
in SHAMIR (g.v.) in the highlands of Jerahmeel.’ The least 
ohvious of these restorations is бтм (Eshtaol) for youn (Tola). 
The emendation, which is at any rate plausible, is suggested by 
the combination of Zerah and Shaul in Nn. 2613 (Gen. 46 то). 
Eshtaol—7.e., virtually Shaul—is, in fact, a N. Arabian clan-name 
ofthe Negeb ;3 indeed, in 1 Ch. 2 53 the Eslitaolites are expressly 
connected with Kirjath-jearim—7.e. (as one can now see), Kirjath- 
jerahmeel. Каре or карте shonld, according to sound method, 
represent mp (Kareah ог Korah), and this is probably the ex- 
pansion of a fragment of Jerahmeel, which came to be adopted as 
the name of one of the Jerahmeelite clans. ‘That Shemer isa 
N. Arabian clan-name could easily be shown at length, but 15 
plain enough from the combination of names in 2 Ch. 2426 (2 K. 
1221) That there is a southern Ephraim (= Jerahmeel) has 
been repeatedly maintained by the present writer (cp MICAH, т). 
As to the historical kernel of Judg. 10 1_/, it is enough to remark 
that, though genuine historical evidence is wanting, it is at any 
rate probable that king Saul was not the first member of the Saul- 
clan to strike an effective hlow for Israel, and that the earliest 
achievements of this clan were not in Benjamin but in the N egeb. 

The same emendation (nay for сос") should possibly be 
made in Judg. 5 15 (see Crit. Bid.). SIUE oe 


1 ‘Kamon’ in Judg. 105 might come from * Mahanaim’ (cp 
Kamon), but also from ‘Jerahmeel’ (which 15 moreover the 
probable original of * Mahanaim’ and 'Karnaim") тузу уіп 
127 can hardly in the present state of inquiry be regarded other- 
wise than as a corruption of 4753 vy. There seems to the 
present writer to be evidence of a southern Gilead (another name 
for Jerahmeel?). 

2 Or, vice versa, Naphtoah (cp Naphtuhim) is a modification 
UE ; cp Nathan and Ethan. 

* Eshtaol" is probably a modification of the clan-name Shaul ; 
the Z is a transition-consonant—7.¢., it facilitates the transition 
from oae articulation to another (cp Kön., LeArg. 2 1, p. 472). 
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TOLAD (912), 1 Ch. 429; in Josh. 1530 ELTOLAD. 


TOLBANES (roABaNuc [BA]), т Еѕа. 925 = Ezra 
1024, TELEM. 


TOLL (ПУ, Ezra 420 ; 7722, Ezra 4тз 720) бее 
TAXATION, $8 7 n. ; ср TRADE, $ 83 (J) (2). 


TOLMAN (толмам [.3]), 1 Esd. 5 28 RV = Ezra 242, 
'TALMON. 


TOMBS.’ As already observed (see DEAD, $ т, 
col. 1041), the regular practice of the Hebrews was to 
bury their dead, the instances in which 
they burned them being exceptional and 
extraordinary.? ‘The explanation is to 
be sought in the idea that the human soul remained 
even after death in some kind of connection with the 
body ; in the сазе of unburied persons, as long as the 
body found no resting-place, the soul also had none. 
'The spirits of such departed ones wander restlessly 
about, and even in the world of the dead, in Sheol, 
must hide themselves in holes and corners (Ezek. 3223 
Is. 1415, еїс.). 

These views being held, one would expect to find the 
Hebrews not only attaching great importance to burial 
but also giving special care to making their tombs as 
splendid and artistic as possible. It was by similar 
views, in point of fact, that the Egyptians were led not 
only to preserve—one might almost say, for ever—the 
bodies of their dead by embalming them, but also to 
build magnificent resting-places for them, dwellings 
resembling those of the living, and furnished with every- 
thing in which the soul when in life took most delight. 
Thus it was in the construction and adornment of its 
tombs that the art of Egypt found its most welcome 
tasks and the widest field for its development. With 
the Israelites, however, the case was quite different. 
With them, apart from cases where Greek or Roman 
influences interfered, the places of sepulture were always 
of the simplest description, without any resort to the 
arts of the painter or the sculptor. The cause of this 
is, naturally, to be sought in the first instance in the 
Hebrews’ notorious deficiency in artistic endowment ; 
in none of the fine arts did they ever make any im- 
portant contribution of their own. Cp CoLours, § 1. 
In the present case, however, we ought probably to 
take account also of the operation of a religious motive 
which prevented the Israelites, while borrowing from 
the Phoenicians in other respects, to imitate them in the 
architectural beauty and monumental grandeur of their 
tombs. The religion of Yahwé from the outset set 
itself against every kind of worship of the dead with the 
utmost emphasis. 

However we may explain it, the fact is undeniable that 
Yahwism had at times to contend with a very strong inclination 
towards this form of worship. This could not fail to have its 
influence on the outward form given to places of burial. Every- 
thing that was fitted to promote worship of the dead in any form 
must have been antipathetic to Yahwism. And as the worship 
of the dead on the one hand led directly to the sumptuous 
adornment of the places where they lay, so on the other hand 
beauty and luxury displayed in these could not fail to promote 
that form of worship. 

It was entirely in accordance with the spirit of 
Yahwisin that the graves of the dead—though with all 
reverent piety towards the dead, and notwithstanding 
the existence of the view stated above—were kept as 
plain and simple as possible. 

The whole of Palestine is rich in ancient burying- 
places. It would be natural, therefore, to expect full 
and accurate information as to the 
ancient Hebrew practice. This ex- 
pectation, however, is not fulfilled ; 
those which are known to us are far from having been 
sufficiently examined with respect to their origin and 


1. Religious 
conceptions. 


2. Subterranean 
sepulchres. 


1 [For the various Hebrew and Greek terms, see below, § 9.] 


2 [Recent investigations at Gezer seem to show that crema- | 
tion was regular among the earliest inhabitants of that district ' 


at least. But it is impossible to speak more decidedly until the 
excavations are completed ; see РО, 1902, pp. 3477-1 
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date, so that we are often unable (for example) to 
distinguish Christian from Jewish tombs. It lies indeed 
in the very nature of the case that there should be 
difficulty in dating these; by reason of their very 
simplicity they show no very characteristic architectural 
forms by which their period could be fixed, and 
inscriptions, too, are almost wholly wanting. It is not 
possible therefore to describe the sepulchral styles of the 
various ages in the order of successive periods,——in 
other words to sketch the development and history of 
this department of art. We must rest content with 
describing the ancient sepulchres still extant, classifying 
them according to the differences they show and deduc- 
ing from these the characteristic features of this class 
of structure in the Hebrew domain. 

The first generalisation which presents itself is that 
they are all of them rock-tombs, that is 10 say, hewn 
out of the living rock. Nowhere do we find any trace 
of built sepulchres. Of tombs above the level of the 
ground —mausoleums in which the sarcophagus was 
placed— no trace has reached us from ancient times nor 
do we hear of any such, any more than we hear of 
sarcophagi or coffins. With the Phoenicians, also, 
tombs above the surface are the exception, not the rule; 
but they are frequent in Syria in the Hellenistic period 
(cp, for example, the sepulchral towers of Palmyra). 
In so far as tombs above the surface occur in l'alestine 
at all, they belong to the Hellenistic period ; aud even 
then the characteristic examples of this type of 
sepulchre are not buildings, but are hewn out of the 
solid rock. The same holds good of the subterranean 
tombs. Nor does the OT contain any hint of built 
scpulchres though this has often been supposed.! This 
is connected with the physical character of the country ; 
the soft limestone of the mountains of Palestine pre- 
sented many natural caverns which in the early period 
were used in the first instance as burial-places (see 
below). In particular, it was easily wrought, so that 
the excavation of vaults and chambers in it presented 
no difficulty too great for the technical skill of the 
Israelites to overcome. j 

There are indeed in Palestine (as already indicated) 
some examples of tombs above the surface. The best 
known are those of the Valley of Kedron ; the so-called 
Tomb of Absalom and the Pyramid of Zacharias. 
‘These two, however, show quite clearly in their ornamen- 
tation. the influence of Greek and late-Egyptian art; 
moreover, they too have been carved out of the living 
rock, and their arrangement is so analogous to that 
of the subterranean tombs as to make it quite clear 
that it has been copied from these. 

A solitary exception would seem to be the so-called monolith 
of Siloam which, according to the unanimous judgment of 
arch:eologists, dates back to the pre-exilic period; but this 
great rock ‘die’ of 6.10 metres in length, 5.60 in breadth, and 
about 4 in height is also cut out of the living rock. It bears 
evidence of Egyptian inflnence, but on the other hand there is 
no trace of the Greek style. Perrot and Chipiez, however (777s£. 
of Art in fud. 1275 ff.), question for weighty reasons whether 
this monument really was originally and from the first intended 
as a tomb; more probably its pnrpose was formerly quite 
different (perhaps to serve as site for an altar) and the burial 
chambers and niches within must have been excavated later. 

‘The model which served for the Hebrew tomb was 
unmistakably the Phoenician not the Egyptain type, 
alike as regards single sepulchres and 
collective groups. Here also a leading 
characteristic of Phoenician architecture 
comes clearly into the foreground (cp PHaenicia, $ 8): 
the great part which is assigned to the perpendicular 
rock-wall. The individual tombs as well as the larger 
burial places were hewn by preference in steep rock- 
faces where nature offered these. For this purpose 
ready use was made of the walls of the caverns which 
are of such frequent occurrence in Palestine and which 
already furnish natural sepulchres (see below). Thus 
for example the hollow under the Haram of Hebron— 


3. Phenician 
models. 


1 On Job3 15, see below, § 9 [5]. 
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which has not as yet been explored with any detail—is 
a eave sepulchre. The finest example of a system of 
rock-hewn sepulchres of the type indicated is supplied 
by Petra, the ‘City of Tombs.’ There can be seen the 
niost magnificent tombs, series upon series, with 
sumptuous portals, hewn at almost inaccessible heights 
in the perpendieular wall. ‘These tombs, it is true, 
belong all of them to the later period, but thus they 
bear witness merely to the persistent survival of the 
practice. If no natural rock wall was available, then 
such a wall was artificially made by exeavating from 
the surface downwards in a rocky bed a rectangular 
space with perpendicular walls. A quite characteristic 
example of this kind of burying-place is to be seen in 
the so-called ‘Sepulchres of the Kings’ at Jerusalem 
(fig. 1), though these also belong to the later period 
(151 eent. A.D.) Неге we find a great enclosure 
(28 x 25.3 metres) excavated to a depth of 8 metres in 
the solid roek, and reached from the surfaee by а wide 
stair. The portal to the place of graves properly so- 
called, is on the western wall (see below). 

On the other hand, no example has yet been found 
in Palestine of the shaft-tombs (tombs reached by a 
narrow perpendicular shaft),! so frequently met with in 
Egypt and so characteristic for this branch of arehitee- 
ture there. Yet it does not follow, of course, that this 
type of tomb was wholly unknown in Palestine in the 
olden time. 

As regards the form of sepulchre proper in Palestine, 
the Phoenician type is elosely followed. The extant 
examples fall into four classes : (1) Pigeon- 
hole tombs, usually ealled £o? rect- 
angular recesses driven into the wall at right 
angles to the face, and measuring about 5-6 ft. in length 
by 15 ft. in breadth and depth. Into these the body 
was thrust lengthways. (2) Sunken tombs which like 


4. Form 
of tombs. 
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Fic. 1.—Plan of the tombs of the kings. 


our modern graves were hewn out on the upper surface 
of the rock and elosed with a flat stone. (3) Shelf 
tombs, that is to say benches or shelves on whieh the 
bodies were laid. ‘These shelves either ran at a height 
of about 2 ft. round one or more walls of a sepulchral 
chamber, or else were hewn lengthways as niches in the 
rock wall (about 14 ft. square, and of the length 
required for the body) ; in the latter case they were as 
a rule provided with an arch above. (4) Trough tombs, 


1 [Two examples of the shaft-type, however, have been found 
at Tell ej- Judeideh. А cylindrical shaft over 2 metres deep is 
hollowed in the rock, and at the bottom a small doorway leads 
to au irregular chamber about 1.80 metres by 1.50 (Bliss and 
Macalister, PEF Excavations, 1898-1900, p. 199 f. (1902).] 

[2 With the post-biblical 0233 (Dalman 0213), are connected 
the pma and rmz; of Nabatean and Palmyrene inscr. respec- 
tively ; ultimately the word seems to come from the Ass. 
kimahhu. For a discussion of other Nabateau terms, see De 
Vogüé. ‘Notes d'Épigraphle araméenne, 1175 Æ, J. As. 
(extrait), 1396.] 
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troughs hewn out of the perpendieular rock-wall, 11 ft. 
wide and of the length of the body, some 21 ft. above 
the level of the floor. These also are invariably arched. 
‘They thus represent a combination of the shelf tomb 
with the sunken tomb: a shelf tomb is hewn into the 
roek-wall and in this shelf a sunken tomb or mould 
like a coffin is hollowed out. 

The observed departures from these four types are 
unimportant and in no case alter the fundamental type 
but relate principally to the measurements. In the 
kõkīm double resting-plaees are met with, that is to say, 
kokim of twice the ordinary width in which two bodies 
could be laid side by side; down the middle runs a 
little channel-like hollow about a handbreadth wide 
separating the two resting-places (see fig. 1); there are 
instances also of double benches for the reception of 
two bodies, though these are of rarer occurrence (see 
fig. 1 n). 

In the trough-tomb class an interesting peculiarity is seen in 
a tomb near Haifa. Неге the trough-tombs are not, as is 
usually the case, like shelf-tombs hewz out lengthways along 
the wall, but like А242, at right angles to its surface. In this 
case also double tombs occur corresponding to the double д/г 
mentioned above ; a narrow slit nearly 1 foot wide separates the 


individual resting-places. Each pair of these is counected 
breadthways by a semicircular arch. 


The tombs just deseribed were not simply hewn out 
of the rock without further preparation. Even when it 
was but one grave for a single person 
that was in question, it was not the 
practice to excavate in the rock-surface a 
hollow like the graves we use; by pre- 
ference a little subterranean chamber was 
made, and the grave was made in the 
floor or in the wall as the ease might be. At first sight 
we might feel inelined to connect this general preference 
for subterranean sepulchral chambers with the original 
eustom of using caves for purposes of burial. ‘There 
was yet another element, however, whieh contributed to 
this result, namely the desire to keep the dead members 
of a family, or clan, still united even in the grave. In 
such a sepulchral chamber many graves of all the 
different kinds eould easily be brought together. Subse- 
quent stages were the adding of a second chamber to 
the first, or several ehambers might be connected by 
passages, or great subterranean constructions made. 
Thus the plaees of burial fall into three distinct classes : 
(1) simple chambers for one body only whieh is buried 
in a sunken tomb in the floor. "These burial chambers 
are frequently unelosed. (2) Single chambers with 
several graves of the different sorts mentioned, particu- 
larly Zó£iz and shelf tombs. (3) Larger complexes 
embracing several chambers. Examples of all three 
classes are numerous in Palestine. To the first elass, 
that of single chambers with only one grave, belong 


Б. Form of 
sepulchral 
chambers 
and groups 

of chambers. 
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Fic 2.—Plan of the tombs of the judges. 


many of the tombs on the southern slope of the Valley 
of Hinnom. In agreement with the purpose they serve, 
these ehambers are for the most part rather small. 
Amongst these, on the side of the Hill of Evil Counsel, 
are also some belonging to the second class: single 
ehambers with several graves. For a fuller aeeount of 
these see Tobler (02. cit., $ тт below). Very instruetive 
examples of the third class of larger complexes are 
found in the so-ealled Sepulchres of the Kings and of 
the Judges in Jerusalem. Both examples indeed are of 
late date, but the Hellenistic influenee (so far as it 
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appears at all) is shown only in the ornamentation, 
particularly in the portal, not in the arrangement of the 
complex as a whole. The Sepulchres of the Kings 
display best the:quite regular type. From the porch 
with a portal in Greek style a quite low narrow passage 
which was closed by a «disk of stone leads into the 
approximately cubical antechamber which has no graves. 
Opening out of this on three sides are the three 
sepulchral chambers proper—also approximately cubical, 
with shelf and shaft tombs. Each of these chambers 
has a side-chamber also; of these two (fig. 1 c) are at 
a lower level and partly go under the principal chamber 
-—plainly on account of the configuration of the site. 
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Fic. 3.—Plan of the tombs of the prophets. 


This difference of level in the various chambers is the 
characteristic feature of the sepulchres of the Judges. 
These (see fig. 2) are on two different levels and, besides, 
in the upper sepulchral chamber, above the graves on 
the ground level at a height of about 3 ft. from the 
surface, there is a second set of chambers and graves. 


A complete departure from this regularity is shown in a very 
interesting way by the so-called Sepulchres of the Prophets on 
the Mount of Olives, which hitherto are quite unique among | 
the tombs of Palestine. They belong to the ancient—that is to 
say, at least pre-Grecian— period, and exhibit no trace of 
Hellenistic influence. Their original feature (see fig. 3) is that 


instead of various chambers of square or rectangular plan 
opening into each other, two semicircular passages round a 
rotunda аге hewn out of the rock, and connected with one ! 
another and with the rotunda by means of ray-like passages 
radiating from the rotunda, In the wall of the outermost 
passage are 27 £ókizt arranged. in ray-fashion, hewn out of the 
solid rock. Connected with this passage moreover are two side- 
chambers, also with £047. 


The principal difference between single tombs and 
family sepulchres is to be sought not so much in com- 
A f parative size (for even the single tomb 

m 5h С can have its antechamber, etc., as well as 
ese IOS. ii. chamber proper) as ratherin the 
number and description of the separate resting- places. 
So far as we are at present in a position to judge, the 
single tombs (7.¢., tombs with room for one or at most 
two occupants) have either shelf or trough tombs, and 
according to the pretty generally accepted opinion of 
Tobler, Mommert, and others, such tombs are to be 
regarded as ancient Jewish. On the other hand, 
according to the same authorities the single burying- 
place with grave hollowed in the ground is not to be 
dated earlier than the beginning of the Christian era, 
No instances are known of sepulchral chambers with 
only опе or two 20672. This is easily accounted for : 
the use of this description of tomb, which demanded the 
smallest amount of space, was only desirable or necessary 
where the problem was to provide a relatively large 
number of resting- places within the same sepulchre, In 
the case ofa single tomb even the smallest sepulchral 
chamber was always able to furnish room for a trough 


or shelf tomb (or alternatively a sunken tomb). А? 
are thus peculiar to family sepulchres, which in other : 
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respects have the same characteristics as single graves. 
The sunken tomb is also, in the case of family burying- 
places for the most part regarded as a sign ofa relatively 
late date. Until, however, all the known tombs shall 
have been systematically examined, this question ought 
not to be regarded as definitely settled. — So also the 
other questions as to the age of the shelf-, niche-, and 
shaft-tomb, and the frequency of their occurrence 
respectively at the different periods remain open. 

Of one form only, namely of the Zó£i»z, can it be 
definitely affirmed that it was already extensively in use 
in the older period, as we can also say that the single 
chambers (mentioned above under 8 5 [2]) are shown by 
the excavations to be, properly speaking, the oldest, and 
at all times the most usual type of tomb among the 
Israclites. These Хой placed at right angles to the 
wall surface, take up least room and permit the intro- 
duction of a large number of bodies into one chamber. 

This arrangement appears as that most commonly in use in 


the Mishna also, where it alone is mentioned and precise regula- 
tions are laid down as to its size and the like (Baa Bathri, 68). 


The sepulchral chamber (72/2, sué'dráA, see Caves) has to be 


4 cubits in breadth and 6 in length ; thie entrance 15 to be on ihe 
short side; the other short side is to have two 6/72, each of 
the longer sides three, making eight in all. It need not, however, 
cause any surprise to discover that the sepulchres which have 
been explored do not accurately answer these prescriptions (the 
nearest approach to them is found in a tomb at ed-Duweimeh 
and another on the Hill of Evil Counsel) ; practical necessities 
were stronger than prescriptions, and, in particular, the number 
of resting-places in each tomb greatly varies, In reality no rule 
is observable, but complete freedom prevails, as in the instances 
already cited. 


'That we may safely assume for the older period the 
employment of large complexes is made evident by the 
fact that the kings of Tudah had two great burial-places 
of this description. In the first and oldest of these were 
buried the kings down to Hezekiah's time ; Manasseh 
appears to have prepared a new sepulchre of the Kings 
(2 К. 118). We may safely suppose these tombs to 
have been of great extent, yet simpler than those of 
later date, and without much elaboration of ornament, 

Not each separate resting-place was closed, but only 
the entrance to the sepulchral chamber. The sunken 
tombs on the surface of the ground 
were doubtless as a rule covered with 
a flat stone, but the Хойт on the other 
hand were often left open. At the same time there was 
no special difficulty in this case also in closing the 
entrance with a stone, and this may frequently have 
been done. In the case of bench tombs, however, 
shutting up was impossible, for there the body, 
enveloped only in grave-clothes—coffins were not usual 
—was simply laid upon the shelf. АП the more care- 
fully therefore in these circumstances must the sepul- 
chral chambers have been closed and protected against 
the entrance of wild beasts. The passages to these 
chambers are therefore for the most part verv low and 
narrow, so that in entering one has to creep rather than 
walk. Even in the case of great sepulchres with fine 
large porches, as for example in the Sepulchre of the 
Kings (see fig. 1), the accesses are of this narrow sort. 
'The external opening in such cases was closed either by 
a regular stone door turning on hinges, or—the niore 
frequent case—bv a round stone disk which could be 
rolled and placed before the entrance. Such a disk 
closed for example the entrance to the Sepulchres of the 
Kings апа 15 stil] preserved. For this purpose, naturally, 
large and heavy stones were employed, such as one man 
alone could hardly move (cp Mt.276o: ‘he rolled a 
great stone’). In order to ensure against slipping, 
another large stone, and doubtless also an underpin 
was frequently placed against the stone that properly 
constituted the door (ZDPI', 1878, pp. ІІ f. 14; 
1890, р. 177); 

Such a method of closing served to guard the tomb 
against the ravages of wild beasts, but not against 
human visitants. This last protection, however, was 


7. Protection 
of tombs. 
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quite as necessary as the other. For nothing was so 
much dreaded as the desecration of the tomb by wilful 
violators—a dread which is easily explained from what 
has been said above ($ 1). And yet, it was not mere 
plundering of the graves, which often contained things 
of more or less value, or yet injury to the bodies or 
their disturbance (Jer. 81 2 K. 2316) or even the total 
destruction of the tomb, that was feared. For the 
Hebrews it was already a great and wicked outrage if a 
corpse not belonging to it was laid in a grave, the dead 
body of one who did not belong to the family. Against 
such deseeration at human hands full protection was 
certainly difficult. In some cases it was possible to hew 
out the sepulchre at an inaccessible height on the steep 
rock wall (Is. 2216). But generally speaking it was 
found necessary to rely simply on the power of established 
eustom which condemned any such wickedness in 
the strongest possible way. In another direction 
protection was sought by means of an inscription 
invoking the severest curses on any who should disturb 
the repose of the sleeper or introduce a strange body 
into the grave. 

With the Phoenicians it was a frequent custom to 
mark the site of a subterranean tomb by the erection of 
a memorial above ground. Various 
very interesting Phoenician monuments 
of the kind are still extant. Оп the other hand we have 
none that date from Old Hebrew times, and nowhere in 
the OT is any such practice indicated. The custom 
existed indeed of piling a heap of stones over the body 
in cases where it had been simply covered with earth ; 
the purpose of this, however, was merely to protect 
from wild beasts (cp 2 S. 1817). The pillar in the Valley 
of Kedron whieh Absalom raised for himself in his life- 
time to keep his name in remembrance (2 S. 1818) was 
not strictly speaking a monument but rather a pillar 
(massebih) having a religious purpose.? The memorial 
also at the grave of the anonymous prophet spoken of 
in 2 K.231; may also have the same meaning. ‘That 
the Hebrews at a later date adopted foreign customs in 
this respect also is shown by what we read of the 
magnificent mausoleum of the Maccabees at Modin 
(т Mace. 1327 7). See Movin, $ 3. 

llitherto little account has been taken of the notices 
of the subject contained in the OT. These also 

anq leave us quite іп the dark as to the form 
Ek а and description of the sepulchres of the 
айа. тры. 
ebrews. 

[The following Hebrew and Greek terms require 

mention :— 


8. Monuments. 


т. &éber, "3p, EV ‘grave,’ the commonest term, Gen. 23 4, 
etc. (ls. 22 16 with дуп, pre-supposing a rock -hewn sepulchre 
[cp HANDICRAFTS, $ 1]) ; cp KiuRoTH-HATTAAVAH. 

2. kebtirah, TZP, EV ‘grave,’ Gen. 35 20, ctc. 

3. gis, C712, Job 21 32 (see BDB; сөрб$). 

4. пуйки (по. тіп Fs, 05 4) AV ‘monuments,’ © omjAasov 
suggests a burial-cave, but RV ‘secret places’ is preferable. 

5. Airaboth, nian, Job 815}, ‘desolate’ (RV ‘ waste’) 


í places.’ Che. (Exf.7, Apr. 1899) reads map, following 
Hitz., Budde, Duhm, ctc., who see an allusion to the treasures 
in royal sepulchres. The view that the pyramids in particular 
are referred to, is maintained by Budde and Duhm, but contro- 
verted by Che. in Ærpositor, 1897 6, 407. Ol. and formerly 
Che. read minny, ‘palaces.’ But the reference seems to be to 
the splendour of the Sepulchre of the Kings (so at least Budde, 
Che., ctc., but not Di. Davidson). 

6. tápos (in Ecclus.80 18= 4153, a stone placed over a grave), 
Mt. 2329 AV ‘tomb’ (RV ‘sepulchre, and so EV in z. 27), etc. 

7. мейш, Mk. 5 5 Lk. 827. 

8. uimuetor, МЕ. 23 29 RV (AV ‘sepulchre’), 27 52 4 (AV 
' grave '), 20. бо (in боё AV ‘sepulchre’), 


1 Cp, for example, the inscription in the E&munazar 
sarcophagus, /.6, and various Nabatzan inscriptions (Euting, 
Nabatäische Inschriften aus Arabien [Berlin, 1885], no. 2); or 
the inscription of Darius Hystaspis. Unfortunately no ancient 
Hebrew tomb inscriptions have come down to us. 

2 For sasséódA (in Ph. *gravestone ") see col. 2975, and for 
$zyyun (з), 2 К. 2317, etc. (RV ‘monument ’), col. 2978 (e). 
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Nos. 6-8 are frequently used by © indiscriminately to translate 
&éber and &cózra.] 

The data supplied establish before aught else the 
great importance that was attached to having the 
menibers of the same family united even after death in 
a common tomb, 

(Cp Gen. 15 15 28.1723 ІК, 431 158 24 2251 2 К. 15 38, and 
often.) Barzillai desires to die beside the grave of his father and 
mother (2 S. 19 38 [37D ; David in his magnanimity causes the 
bones of Saul to be buried in the tomb of Saul's father Kish 
(2 S. 21 14); Nehemiah gives it as his reason for wishing to go 
to Jerusalem that the fathers are buried there (Neh. 25). Jacob 
and Joseph lay upon their descendants an oath that they will 
bring their bones to the sepulchre of their fathers, in the cave of 
Machpelah at Hebron (Gen. 4720, 4929 //. 5025). Hence P's 
constantly repeated phrase ‘to be gathered to one's fathers’ 
(Gen.258 17 35 29 Nu.27 13 31 2 121.32 50) with the corresponding 
expression of Kings (‘he slept with his fathers ' (a К. 1431 158 
24 22 51 2 K. 1558, etc.), expressions both in the first instance to 
be understood literally of their being gathered to the sepulchre 
of their ancestors, 


Not to be buried with one's ancestors is a great hard- 
ship, a punishment with which conspicuous offenders are 
threatened by God; as witness the case of the dis- 
obedient prophet (т K. 1322), of Ahaz (x K.2124), and 
others. Poor people, indeed, who had not the means to 
procure family graves of their own, strangers from a 
distance—pilgrims, for example—as also criminals, had 
to be content to find a last resting-place in the common 
public burial-place (2 K. 23 6 1s. 53 9 Jer. 2623 Mt. 27 7). 
In family tombs naturally none but members of the 
family came to be laid ; to bury in it a stranger who 
had no title to the privilege was equivalent to deseerat- 
ing it (see above). At the same time, on this point the 
views of a later age seem to have grown laxer, and 
instances are not wanting in which a stranger was 
admitted to the family tomb. But it is always a great 
sacrifice and a token of special esteem or regard for the 
deceased or for his people that is implied (Gen. 286 
т K.1330f 2 Ch. 2416 Mt.27 бо). 

"These family tombs were made in the oldest times on 
the family property in the vicinity of the family abode, an 
arrangement which is easy to understand in view of the 
fact that community of family life was held to continue 
after death. 

Thus Samuel is buried beside his house in Ramah (т S. 25 1), 
Joab in his own house in the wilderness of Judah (x K. 2 34). 
The sepulchres of the kings of Judah lay quite close to the 
palace within the citadel in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
temple,as we see from Ezekiel's sharp rebuke (єр Ezek. 43 7). 
From Manasseh onwards, the kings were huried in the * Garden 
of Uzza’ (see Uzzaii.); the old burying-place was probably full, 
but of course the new one was made not far from the old. The 
‘Garden of Uzza’ (if Uzza- Azariab) may well have been a 
garden laid out by that king within rhe citadel, and thus the 


allusion may be to a palace built by Manasseh in the garden of 
Uzza, in or near which he also prepared his burial-place. 


It will be readily understood, however, that this very 
soon became an inipossibility in the towns, and that for 
practical reasons the sepulehres had to 
be placed outside the walls. 

This became the case all the more as 
with a later age the idea of the impurity of sepulehres 
came into increasing prominence. ‘The law of P enacts 
that everyone who has come into contact with a dead 
body or with a bone of a man, or even with a grave, 
shall be unclean for a period of seven days (Nu. 1916). 
Since, as remarked above (8 8), the underground 
tombs of the Israelites were for the most part not 
marked out by means of monuments above ground, 
and it was not altogether easy at once to recognise 
from a safe distance a sepulchre or the entrance to one, 
the eustom arose of white-washing afresh the stone at 
the door every spring. In this manner a grave was 
made recognisable from afar and the passer-by could 
guard himself against defilement (Mt. 2327). 


Descriptions of particular tombs are to be met with in almost 
all books of travelin Palestine. Of researches of scientific value 
the most important will be found in the 

11. Literature. works named below. Titus lobler, Go/gotha, 
1851, and Zwei Bücher Topographre von 

Jerusalem, esp. 2227 f. ; Robinson, BR; Sepp, Jerusalent 
und das hetlige Гана, (2) 1873, esp. 2273.7. ; Karl Mommert, 
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TONGS 


Golgotha und das heilige Grab zu Jerusalem (1900); The 
Survey of Western Palestine, 1881.9. Copious material is 
also supplied by the journals devoted to Palestine exploration : 
PEFOSt. (1873/7), ZDPV (1878 fF), Mittheilungen и. Nach- 
richten d. Deutschen Pal.-Vereins (1895 fF), Revue biblique 
trimestrielle (1882 7.). For description of the more important 
individual tombs see further Baedeker-Benzinger, Pad. (p. cxi.), 
and for Phoenician and Syrian tombs de Vogüé, Syrie centrale 
(1865), 1 103-110 2 70-97. LB 


TONGS (1) DIDO, торат, Is. 06, ete., EV 
rightly. See Cookinc UTENSILS, $ 4, and CANDLESTICK, 
$ 2. (2) WD, wa'dsdd, 1s. 4412, AV wrongly. See Axe. 


TONGUES, CONFUSION ОР. See 
[Tower oF]. 


TONGUES, GIFT OF. See SPIRITUAL GIFTS. 


TOPARCHY (torapyia [ANc7-V]), 1 Macc. 1128 
AV, RV PROVINCE (4.v. ). 


TOPAZ (11108, torazion). The precious stone 
called p7édahk occurs in the list of stones on the high 
priest's breastplate ( Ex. 28 17 J = 3010 J. ); also in the list 
(derived by an interpolator from that in Exodus) of the 
gems with which the king of Tyre (3s) or perhaps 
Missur (asn; see PARADISE, § 3) is said in a prophetic 
poem to have been adorned in Eden (Ezek. 2813). 
Lastly, a тотабфо» (EV ' topaz’) is represented as one 
of the fonndation-stones of the wall of the New Jerusalem 
(Rev. 21 20). 

Strabo (16 770) describes the topaz as diaphanous and 
emitting a gold-like light (Mos . óuu avis xpvco- 
edés dmoaT(ABov péyyos), not easily 


BABEL, 


of ЕА seen in the daytime for it is outshone 
ES 21255 (brepavyeirac yap), and as obtained 


only in the Ophiodes island off the 
Troglodytic coast of the Red Sea, about the latitude of 
Berenice.! The monopoly was carefully guarded by the 
Ptolemies. Pliny (ZLV 378, cp 634) describes the stone 
as green, meaning doubtless olive green (e virenti 
genere), and calls the island Cytis or Topazus. This 
agrees with the Targum's rendering кру хото, ' yellow- 
green gem,' in Job 28 19, and with the phrase riz naa, 
t pitdäh of Ethiopia,’ in the (traditional) Hebrew text of 
this passage. 

The stone intended by the Greek geographers was 
almost certainly the transparent variety of olivine now 
generally known as peridote, which is usually some 
shade of olive-pistachio or leek-green (on the yellow 
variety see CHRYSOLITE, TARSHISH [STONE]. The 
topaz of modern mineralogists (yellow, blue, or colour- 
less) was unknown to the ancients. 

This may no doubt be a correct identification of the 
Torasgiov of Rev. 212o. It is much less certain whether 
'topaz' (explained as above) is the 
bipindu in us зве of рай. ds the 

OT. theory more than a superficial ,con- 
jecture,? based on the metathesis of 

fp and #? Can we give any satisfactory philological 
account of рай? A Sanskrit etymology (ifa, 
yellowish, pale; von Bohlen) is still to be found in 
some books of reference ; but for such a case there 
is no sure analogy (npzz is surely not a Sanskr. 
loan-word ; see EMERALD), and no tradition mentions 
India as the home either of the romá(iov or of the 
Pi. Experience leads us to suspect that there may 
be a transcriptional error, and if so it is reasonable to 
look to Assyria for а word out of which m5 may have 
been corrupted. Using this key we may very plausibly 


2. Assyrian 


1 Cp Diod. Sic.339: А005 8:афаибиєрос̧ émirepmis, vdňw 
mapeudepns каї Óavuaa qr Cyxpvaov mpócojiv mapexopevos—‘a 
stone of a pleasing diaphanous [‘‘ glowing," see L. and S.] char- 
acter, somewhat like glass, and presenting a wonderful golden 
appearance.’ 

2 Precisely such a guess led to the rendering of 15 by rordgtov 
in © Ps.1l9 127, unless indeed тот. there is a corruption of 
тоб. Butin Ф Cant. 5 r1, ] is transliterated as фаб. 
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assume that mws is an early corruption of «3en— 7.e., 
hipindu, or perhaps of *gipi/du (whence *#ipiddu, 
kipindu). 

. This is the name of a precious stone referred to in the Ass, 
inscriptions (see Del. and Muss-Arnolt, s.z.), and explained 
there by абал isáti—i.e., not literally ‘a stone of бге, but ‘a 
flashing stone’=t'N TIN, eben "es, in Ezek. 9814 (|| nip. [Is 
=‘ precious stone, v. 13).1 Not only in Exodus and Ezekiel, 
but also in Gen. 2 12 (in the penultimate form of the text),2 in 
Nu. 117, and in Is. 54 12 a thorough textual criticism permits us 
to restore the word 435m (Ass. Aipindu). in the first of these 
passages, the statement, ‘there is bdellium and the onyx-stone,' 
certainly misrepresents the writer's meaning. As the text stood 
at a comparatively early period it mnst have referred rather to 
the глин and the Sékam.3 In the second passage, we are 
bound to hold that the appearance (у) of the manna was 
likened, not to any resinous substance like BpkELLIUw (4.1), 
but to something which would at once strike the imagination. 
A precious stone like the Z//«dw satisfies this condition, 
and we may plausibly adopt the view of (5 that crystal is 
intended ; the transparence of rock-crystal (see CRvsTAL) would 
make it an appropriate comparison. In the third, we can 
hardly rest satisfied with the purely conjectural rendering 
* carbuncles' for порк "32N ; experience of corruption elsewhere 
leads опе to emend the first of these words into 4385 (Л нан), 
disregarding the second as a corruption of a dittographed 
42233 (see z. 124) Read, therefore, in Is. 54 12, anb ли", 
€ ад т ri . 

and thy gates of /findu.' It only remains to be added that 
in Job28 19, 0277708 also probably presents two corruptions 
—i£.e., not only has n125 come out of 335M, but t3 is a mutilated 


and corrupt form of von) “апа Zaburs (see TARSHISH, 


STONE or), where kalmiš may perhaps be the white sapphire, 
a suitable stone to be combined with the Aifpindu, which 
seems to be the rock-crystal (see above) If this correction 
be accepted, together with the correction of v. 182 given under 
T'AnsutsH [STONE], $ 3, it will be plausible to identify the 
* Edomite stone’ mentioned іл v. 18a with the A/fzudu-stone 
referred to in v. тда. It is also at any rate possible that the 
Aipindu-stone should displace the very questionable ‘apes and 
peacocks' in 1 K. 1022 (see OPHIR). 

RVing. ‘topaz’ for Zarsis in Cant. 514 can hardly be justified, 
except as a warning of the Revisers not to be sure that ѓа is 
rightly rendered ‘beryl.’ See BERYL, TARSHISH (STONE ор). 
| TIR C 

TOPHEL 259: topor [PAL a docali near 
the wilderness, mentioned with Laban, Hazeroth, and 


Di-zahab (Dt. 1:1). See SUPH, WANDERINGS, $ то. 


TOPHET, TOPHETH (NSAI), 15. 3033 Jer. 731 etc. 
The Aramaic connection (see MOLECH, $ 3), rejected 
by Delitzsch (Zsaza4, ET, 240) has been brilliantly 
defended by Robertson Smith (in 2.50) 377 n.) We 
must not, however, lay too much stress on the supposed 
description of a Topheth (anan becomes in EV 
* Topbeth ') in Is. 3033, for, as well as its context, it is 
(not incurably) corrupt; see Сут. Bib., ad loc. The 
ancient etymologies (from rm, ‘tympanum’ or mns, 
' aperuit ') need only bare mention. Ср Моһкси, $ 3. 

DR: C: 

TORCH (TES Zaye’ Алмас, Naboo [5] Zech. 
126 Jn. 183 (Aammac). Cp Lamp. The military use 
of torches was common in ancient warfare ; ep Statius, 
Theb. iv. 6. 

On risa, piladith, Nah. 2 3[4], see IRON, $ 2. 


TORMAH (n2; for G see ARUMAN, and cp 
Moore, ' Judges,’ SBOT [Heb. ]), mentioned in the story 
of ABIMELECH (4.:.), Judg. 931 EV™8- Moore and 
Budde identify it with ARUMAH (g.v. ). 

Very possibly both apan (Arumah) and Tormah (ssp) are 
corruptions of Sono. Underlying the present story of Gideon, 
who was of Ophrah near Shechem (so Moore), there seems to 
have been an earlier tale with different geography. The dis- 
tricts of Ophrah and Cusham-jerahmeel were among those 
which the ‘children of the East ' (or rather [col. 1719, n. 4] the 
Amalekites) devastated, апа which Gideon set free from their 


1 See CHERUB, col. 742, n. 2. The same transition from 
* burning ' to ‘flashing’ occurs in the use of kamáâtu, (т) to burn, 
(2)to flash. Ср дг, “bright, shining.’ See Del. Ass. 77115, 

2 For the most probable original form of the text, see PARA- 
DISE, $ 5. 

3 Read рмет {ana ї2х pe Cp Gorn, $1; Oxvx. ©, it 
is true, gives &v6pa£, perhaps reading mapy instead of nossa. 

+ Le, for nbyan yz read sena рро 
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TORTOISE 


raids, and Mt. jl (not Gilboa, see SauL, $ 4) was the 
place where the hero encamped. Cusham-jerahmeel was the city 
of which Abimelech made himself king, and Jerahmeel (or 
rather, no doubt, some popular shortened form of it) was the 
name of the place (in the Jerahmeelite region) where Abime- 
lech resided when Zebul sent word to him of Gaal's intrigues. 
Cp SHECHEM. 

It is important to notice (1) that P knows of Gideoni 
as а Benjamite name (Nu. 111, etc. ), (2) that the list of 
David's heroes (2 S. 2327) contains the name of Abiezer 
the Anathothite, and (3) that an Ophrah is known to 
have existed in the land of Benjamin ; Gideon was, upon 
this theory, a hero of S. Palestine. Ср MEONENIM, 


MOREH. TARIC: 
TORTOISE (233, sd; о крокоЛєЛос O yep- 
caioc ; crocodilus) The Heb. word thus rendered by 


the AV in Lev.l1129, has been supposed by some to 
mean a kind of crocodile (єр © Pesh., etc.), whilst, 
according to the Talmudists, it denoted a ‘toad.’ 
Most, however, take the word, like its Ar. equivalent 
dabb, to mean some kind of LIZARD (g.v.); RV renders 
GREAT LIZARD. 


The tortoise, which AV preferred, belongs to that group of 
the Reptilia called the Chelonia, which is represented in 
Palestine by two species of land tortoise, and several aqnatic. 
Testudo ibera, the Mauritanian tortoise, is the commonest 
species; it is widely distributed independent of soil, and is 
found from Mogador to Persia. In S. Palestine its place is 
taken by 7. 122/27, which prefers a sandy soil. The terrapins, 
Clenunys caspica, var. rivulata, are frequent in the streams 
and pools of Palestine, and Emys orbicularis, a synonym for 
E. europea, is found in the lakes of Gennesaret and Hüleh. 
The Egyptian soft tortoise, Trionyx triunguis— T. weyptiacus, 
an African species, has been taken in the Litàni and the Nahr- 
el-Kelb. А. E. 8. —8. А. C. 


TORTURE (etymmanic@Hcan), Heb. 1135. See 
MACCABEES (SECOND), § 8. 

TOU (307), 1 Ch. 189 //; in 2 S. 89 Tor. 

TOW. (1) MAUD, pisteh, 15.1317, RV FLax. (2) 
nips, пеле, Judg. 169 15.131; +/7$3, ‘to shake,’ so ‘that 
which is shaken off’ from the flax (see BDB). 

TOWER. The psalmists compare God to a lofty, 
impregnable tower or fort ; 22070, mésgab, and ПУ), 
meésidah, occur in combination, 183 [2], also separately. 
1/5706 conveys the idea of height ; Afésadah that of 
ambush (David's apso, EV ‘hold,’ may have suggested 
the application of the term i 
for 'tower' 


But the ordinary word 
is ouo, migdāl, an old Canaanitish term, 


also found as a loan- word їп Egyptian ? (see MIGDOL, 
апа cp NAMES, $ 106). ‘Towers were used both for the 
defence of cities (see FoRTRESS, § 5) and for the pro- 
tection of flocks and vineyards (sce CATTLE, § 1, and 
cp ‘tower of the watchmen,'? 2 K.179; ‘tower of the 
flock,' Mic. 48, cp EDER). "These protecting towers were 
probably adjoined by the rude houses of peasants, and 
out of these groups of dwellings larger places would 
arise. 

The towers of Babel (Gen. 11 4), Penuel (Judg. 8 5 17), Shechem 
(Judg. 946), and Siloam (Lk.134, mvpyos) are especially 
mentioned ; also іп AV of 2 К. 524, a tower which, from z. 8, 


we might NE to be that of Samaria. But though Ser, 
‘pheli, will bear the meaning ‘tower’ in Is. 32 r4 (|| 133), the 


primary sense of the word is ‘hill’ (lit. < swelling’). Hence 
RV renders ‘hill.’ The versions all render as if they read 


SBR, 'ÓAhel (e.g., Tg. “OD son, ‘to a secret place’; 65 eis то 
oxorewov). Pesh. however, implies 175 Sait, Cp OrHEL. 


We also hear of a ‘tower of David’ (Cant. 21 which may be a 
slip for ‘tow er of Solomon’ (cp 1 K. 7 2), and, at least in the EV, 
of the ‘tower’ of SYENE (g.v.), and cp Micpor. 


1 In 1 Ch. 11 7 12816, we find 1x2 (EV ‘hold,’ except in 11 a 
where AV ‘castle,’ RV ‘ stronghold Ds the city of Davidi 
meant, for which 25. 57 has sid (EV ‘strong hold’). 

2 [t also exists in Lihyan (an "offshoot of Sabzan), and in МІ; 
but there is no trace of it in Assyrian. 

3 The difficult phrase rendered in EV ‘as a besieged city’ 
(Is. 18) means rather, as Hitz. and Ges. (7hes.) suppose, ‘a 
watch-tower'(ams3 vy nx 6-35). Nearly so thinks Duhm. 
But this has no solid basis. Perhaps we shoud read лоту wy, 


* a forsaken city,’ or the like (see ‘ Isaiah,’ SBOT (Addenda). 
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A third word for *tower' is ‘ПІ, Алам, Is. 382 14 (RV ‘ watch- 
tower’), or ['U2 (Kr. P72), 15.2813 (of siege-towers), and a 


fourth is муо, 75102, which unites the meanings of ‘fortress’ 
and ‘refuge’ (Ps. 27 1 815 [4], etc.); see Del. on Ps. 31 5181 


TOWN in EV sometimes corresponds to (c) eG), “ie 


(see City)—e.g., in ‘unwalled town' (Dt. 35 RVmg. "country 
town’; Esth. 9 r9), or ‘town [RV city] in the country’ 


rS.275(m "y лп); also to four of the terms [(2), 
(3), (4), (8)] also rendered VILLAGE (g.7.). 


TOWNCLERK (rpawmareYc) Acts 1935. See 
ЕрпЕѕ05, $ 2. 


TRACHONITIS. The name of the region surround- 
ing and including the Тгасһоп, а remarkable 
voleanie formation, beginning about 25 m. 
S. of Damascus, and 4o п. E. of the Sea of 
Galilee, mentioned in the Bible only once, Lk. 3: (rfs 
'Irovpaias kai Tpaywviridos xwpas), as part of the 
‘tetrarchy’ of Philip, one of the sons of Herod the 
Great (see vol. 2 col 2033/., 2041/.) The word 
itself is a derivative of Tpdywy, the name given by the 
Greeks to the ‘ rough’ and rugged areas, formed by lava 
deposits, which are characteristic of the region 5. and 
E. of Damascus (see Fischer's Map of this district in 
ZDPT' 12[1889] Æ., 4). Strabo (xvi.22o) speaks of two 
‘hills’ called Траҳорєѕ beyond Damascus (imépkeiwrat 
5'а0т95 дид Ne'yóuevot AOHot Tpdxwves): the more remote 
and easternmost of these is the rugged basaltic area, 
bare and uninhabited, now called Zw es-Safa (* the 
hills of stone’), 55 m. SE. of Damascus :! the other 
is the nearer and better known * Trachonitis' of Philip, 
corresponding to the modern Leja (i.e, lajťah, 
refuge, retreat), so called because, from its physical 
character, it forms a natural fortress or retreat, where 
bandits could feel themselves secure, or which could be 
held by a small body of defenders against even a 
determined invader.? 

The entire region S. and SE. of Damascus was once 
actively volcanic, and the SE. corner of the Leja is 
contiguous to the NW. end of the /еёе/ 
Нанға also now, from its 
having been largely colonised by Druses 
migrating from Lebanon, the Jebel ed-Dras—with its 
many conical peaks (Ps. 6816 f. [5 /.]), the craters of 
extinct voleanoes; and it is to the streams of basaltic 
lava, emitted in particular by the Ghardrat el- Aik- 
fiyeh, and the neighbouring 7*7 Shihin (see view in 
Merrill, 15), at the NW. end of this range, that the 
Leja owes its origin. In shape, the Leja resembles 
roughly a pear ; it is about 25 m. long from N. to 5. 
and 19 m, broad from E. to W. ; and it embraces ап 
area of some 350 sq. m. It rises to a height of from 
20 to до ft. above the surrounding plain, so that it 
looks from a distance like a rockv coast ; its surface is 
rugged, and intersected by innumerable crevices and 
fissures. ‘In its outline or edge the bed is far from 
being regular, but sends out at a multitude of points, 
black promontories of rock into the surrounding plain. 
Through this rugged shore there are a few openings 
into the interior, but for the most part it is impassable, 
and roads had to be exeavated to the towns situated 
within it.' The appearance of the Leja is very strange. 
‘Its surface is black, and has the appearance of the sea 
when it is in motion beneath a dark cloudy sky, and 
when the waves are of good size, but without any 
white crests of foam. But this sea of lava is motionless, 
and its great waves are petrified. In the process of 
cooling the lava cracked, and in some cases the layers 
of great basalt blocks look as if they had been prepared 
and placed where they are by artificial means. In other 


1. Name. 


2. Descrip- 
tion. 


1 See Wetzstein, Hauran, 6 f. ; Porter, Damascus, 152 f^; 
Burton and Drake, Unexplored Syria (1872), 1207-250; v. 
Oppenheim, Fom: Mittebneer zum Pers. Golf (1899), 1 229-33 
(with photographs). 

2 In 1838, 6000 Druses defended it successfully against Ibrahim 
Pasha, w ho lost 20,000 men in the attempt to force it. 
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cases, the hillocks have split lengthwise, or sometimes 
into separate portions; and thus seams have been 
opened, forming great fissures and chasms which can- 
not be crossed. Elsewhere again the lava bed has not 
been broken into such small hillocks, but has more the 
appearance of what we calla rolling prairie. There are 
between the hillocks, and also in the rolling parts, many 
intervals of soil, free from stones, which are of surpris- 
ing fertility’ (Merrill, Æ. of Jordan, 11 f.) The soil in 
these depressions is still cultivated in parts, and affords 
pasture for flocks: remains of ancient vineyards have 
also been found in them. At many points (jbid. 14) 
there are copious springs, though not, apparently 
(Rindfleisch, 15), in the interior. Besides the scams 
and fissures that have been spoken of, there are also 
many caves, which have been occupied as dwellings. 
Bands of robbers lurk in them at the present day (cp 
how Porter was attacked, Damascus,” 273 f£). Out- 
laws from the settled portions of the country flee hither, 
and are comparatively safe. In the vicinity of Dama 
(the highest point in the Lejà) ' so rough and rugged is 
the country, so decp the gullies and ravines, and so 
lofty the overhanging rocks, that the whole is a laby- 
rinth which none bnt the Arabs can penetrate ' (Porter, 
283).1 

lt is worthy of note how closely these descriptions 
agree with Josephus. He says, in connection with the 
order given by Augustus (see below, 8 4) to check the 
depredations of the Trachonites, how difficult it was to 
do this :— 

‘Tor they possessed neither cities nor fields, but lived together 
with their cattle in subterranean retreats and caves. They had 
however, constructed reservoirs for water, aud granaries for 
corn, and being invisible could long resist a foe. The entrances 
to the caves are narrow even for persons entering one at a time, 
whilst within they are incredibly larze and made spacious. The 
ground above the dwellings is not high, hut as it were a plain. 
The rocks are everywhere rugged and difficult to find a way 
amonz, except when a guide points out the paths; for even 
these are not straight, but have many windings’ (Чл. xv. 10 1). 

But, though this was the character of the population 
of the Leja in Josephus' time, before long it changed 

з. (ities and (see 55 кз зу ү cities 

«КЕШЕДЕ were burit, t e remams of which are in 
many cases standing to the present 
day. Thus on the N., just within the Leja, we have 
Вигак (Porter,? 164 f); then (going southwards) 
on, or a little outside, the E. edge, es-Suwarah 
(P. 169), el-Elazm, and (inside the Leja) Sahr (Heber- 
Perey, 31-39 543959: р. 32 uthe track toy за) winds 
amongst the fissures, gaps, holes, and waves of the 
lava, that now extends in an undulating unbroken 
sheet for a few yards, and then is cracked and broken 
up into every conceivable form, Even the semblance 
of a track soon faded away’), Dér Nileh (HP 47), 
and Shuhbah, between the Leja and J. Hauran 
(Drogo ИР вр Жү, ой the Ss Noran and Buer 
сеа (Р. 2667); on the SW Ezra (P. аят. 
Merrill, 26 7.) on the W., Kiráteh, Mujcidel, Khubab 
(Chabeb), and Kureim (P. 279 7%; M. 24-32); on 
the NW., Mismiyeh (M. 16-22, with illustration of 
temple: the ruins, according to Porter, 284, are 
3 m. in circuit, and contain many buildings of consider- 
able size and beauty); and in the heart of the Leja, 
Dama (or Damet el-Alyà, Wetzst. 25), the largest 
town in the interior, with about зоо houses, mostly in 
good preservation (Burckh. 110).? 

Mismiveh (the ancient PAen@) is interesting on 
account of an inscription found there by Burekhardt in 
1810 (Travels in Syria, 1822, p. 117; also Merrill, 
p. 20, and Waddington, No. 2524), which demonstrates 
the identity of the Leja with the Trachon. Julius 
Saturninus, consular legate of Syria, under Alex. 
Severus, issues a public notice informing the inhabitants 


1 The soil of Haurin outside the Leja, it should be remarked, 
is singularly rich and fertile (cp BAsHAN, § 2). 

2 See further the list of places in Hauran (including the Leja), 
with explanatory remarks in ZDPV, 1889, p. 278 ff. 
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that, there being temporary barracks in the place, they 
are not liable to have soldiers billeted upon them ; and 
the inscription begins: 'IoUA«s Хатойрироѕ Pawnoios 
ByTpokwuig той Tpdxywvos харе. Two other 
pyrpokepíat, or capital cities, of the Trachon are also 
known, viz Ворєҳаб, now Dureikch (Wadd. 2396), 
and Zorava, now Ezra’ (Wadd. 2480, ср 2479). 

It must not, however, be supposed that such cities 
are peculiar to the Leja. The entire region, including 
the slopes of the J. Wauran, and the plains bordering 
on the Leja, is studded with deserted towns and villages, 
testifying to a once flourishing and prosperous civilisa- 
поп. Thus we have Hit, Héyat, Buthéneh, Shuka 
(Shakka, Хаккаќа), E. of the Leja; Suleim, Kanawát, 
Si' (with an inscription on a statue erected to Herod 
the Great: Wadd. 2364), ‘Atil, Suwedà, llebràán, 
‘Ire, Kureiyeh, and Salhad, with its great castle (see 
SALCAH), on the W. and SW, slopes of J. Нашар; 
the important city and fortress of Bosra, 20 m. S. of 
the Leja,! described by Porter (173-189, 200 7, 218- 
239, 248 /:) and Merrill (32-58) ; Derát (sce EDRE!) 
20 m. SW. of it; as well as many other places (W'etz- 
stein says there are 300 on the Е, and S. slopes of 
J. Hauràn alone). The general character of all these 
deserted places is the same: the Leja supplied the 
building material; and this determined the style of the 
architecture. The dwellings are constructed of massive 
well-hewn blocks of black basaltie lava, with heavy 
doors moving on pivots, outside staircases, galleries, 
and roofs, all of the same material (see the descriptions 
just quoted, and the photographs in Heber-Vercy, 
frontispiece, 41, 46, 61, 65, 69, etc). Мапу of 
these cities are in such a good state of preservation that, 
as Wetzstein observes (49), it is difficult for the 
traveller not to believe that they are inhabited, and to 
expect, as he walks along the streets, to sce persons 
moving about the houses. The architecture of these 
deserted sites (which include temples, theatres, aque: 
ducts, reservoirs, churches, ete.) is of the Grieco- Roman 
period, and is such as to show that, between the first 
and the seventh century A. D., they were the home of a 
thriving and wealthy population. 

The Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan, followed by some 
moderns (as Porter, Merrill, and Heber-Percy), identify Trachon 
with the ‘region of Argob’ (Dr. 3413 1 K. 413). See, against 
this view, Аксов and Bastian (col. 497), above ; also Driver on 
Dt. 34 5, and ‘Argob’ in Hastings’ DA. 

Trachon, or the Trachonitis,? is mentioned frequently 
by Josephus, chiefly in connection with the predatory 
practices of its inhabitants. In 25 B.C. 
one Zenodorus, a bandit-chief, held, on 
payment of tribute to Cleopatra, the former domain of 
Lysanias (see col 2841); and he, to increase his 
revenues, so encouraged the lawless 'Trachonites in 
their raids npon the people of Damascus, that the latter 
appealed to Varro, the governor of Syria, to lay their 
case before Augustus. Augustus sent back orders that 
this ‘robbers’ nest’ (AyorApiov) should be destroyed ; 
and Varro accordingly made an expedition against 
them. Afterwards, in order more permanently to 
reduce them to order, Augustus placed the country 
under the control of Herod the Great, who, with the 
help of skilful gnides, successfully invaded it, and 
secured, at least for the time, ‘ peace and quietness for 
the neighbouring people’ (Anz. xvi. 10: ep 3; more 
briefly, 3/1. 204). The Trachonites, however, dis- 
satisfied with bcing obliged to ‘till the ground and live 
quietly,’ and finding also that it rewarded their labours 
but meagrely, took advantage of Herod’s absence in 
Rome (about 9 B.C.) to revolt, and resumed their raids 
upon the more ѓег@е territory of their neighbours. 
Herod’s generals inflicted a defeat upon them; but 
about forty of the robber-chiefs escaped into ‘ Arabia’ 


4. History. 


1 Both Eus. (OS 268 269 298) and the Talm. (see Schürer, (2) 
1353, (3) 1 426) speak of Trachon as in the neighbourhood of, or 
bordering on, Bosra. 

2 Josephus uses both terms. 
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(i.e. Nabateea, S. of Наџгап), whence they raided both formed part of the kingdom of Herod Agrippa IT. (Acts 
Judæa and Coele-Syria. Herod, upon his return to | 2513), inscriptions and buildings dating from whose 
Syria, finding himself unable to reach the robbers | reign are numerous both iu the Leja itself and in other 
themselves, invaded Trachon and slew many of their parts of Haurün.! The most important step in the 
relations there, in retaliation for which they still more | history of the civilisation of this entire district, however, 
harassed and pillaged his territory (4м, xvi. 91). In | was taken in тоб, when Trajan created it into the new 
the end, Herod threw 2000 Idumzeans into "lrachonitis | province of ‘ Arabia,’ with Bosra as its capital. Trajan's 
(22. 2), and placed a Babylonian Jew named Zamaris, agent in accomplishing this was Cornelius Palma, 
a leader of mercenaries, in command of the surrounding | governor of Syria froin 104 to 108, whose work in bring- 
districts. Zamaris built fortresses, and a village called | ing an aqueduct into Kanata (now Kerak) is com- 
Bathyra, and protected the Jews coming up from | memorated in an inscription found at el-Afineh (Wadd. 
Babylon to attend the feasts in Jerusalem against the 2296-2297 ; ср 2301, 2305) It does not fall within the 
Trachonite robbers, The consequence was that, till the scope of the present article to pursue the history further : 
end of Herod's reign, the country around Trachonitis | it may therefore suffice to remark generally that the direct 
enjoyed tranquillity (df, xvii. 21-2). influence of the Romans began almost immediately to 
Upon Herod's death, his son Philip (4 B.C.-34 A.D.) | make itself felt : roads and aqueducts were constructed ; 
received, by his fathers will, the ‘tetrarchy’ of | during the second and third centuries basilicas, temples, 
Gaulanitis (Јашап), Batanæa (the 'Bashan' of the | theatres, and other buildings rapidly multiplied ; in- 
OT), Trachonitis, and Auranitis (* Haurán'), as well | scriptions, sepulchral, dedicatory, architectural, become 
as a part of the former domain of Zenodorus (Axzé. more abundant; and a new and unique civilisation, 
xvii. 81 114; cp xviii. 46 54 B/xi.63). Under Philip's | externally Roman, but including within it a strange 
just and gentle rule (.-£z7. xviii. 46) the same tranquillity | combination of Greek and Semitic elements, is the 
was no doubt maintained; for Strabo, writing about | result (see further details and references in GASm. HG 
25 A.D., says (xvi. 220) that since the robber bands | 6247.) А Roman road, it may be added, starting 
under Zenodorus had been put down, the country round | from Damascus, runs through the Leja, passing 
had, through the good government of the Romans, and | Mismiyeh in the N., and Bureikeh in the S. ; and going 
as a result of the security afforded by the garrisons | on to Bosra, Philadelphia (Rabbath Ammon), Moab, 
stationed in Syria, suffered far less from the raids of | etc. (cp Rindfleisch, 24). 
the barbarians. After Philip's death (34 А.р.), as he ' Jurckhardt, as cited above, s: /: (Hauràn), 110/7: (the Leja); 
left no sons, his tetrarchy was attached by Tiberius to J. G. Wetzstein, Reisebericht über Hauran и. die Trachonen, 


í Zo - NI ` 1860 (epoch-making), especially pp. 25 /: ; 
T а Men a | ш M RS 5 b zoe б b. Literature. Porter(=P,§ з), Fee Years in Damascus @) 
10wever, Caligula bestowed it upon Herod Agrippa I. Меш (al, з), oof) aon, and Hber: 


(dat. xviii. 610 end; B/ii.96), who held it—as an Percy (=HP, 8 3), A Visit to Bashan and Argob, 1896, as 
inscription commemorating his safe return from Rome , VES V dd the а ete id NAE pre EH ds 

r 2 PF, 1889, pp. 225-302 (important) 2; Rindfleisc 1e Land- 
(ara DI). found at el-Mushennef, shows (Wadd. 2211)— | schaft Hauran in rómischer Zeit u. in der Gegenwart,’ іп ОРІ 
as far as Ше E. slopes of the Jebel ed-Drüz. The rule 1898, рр. 1-58 (on the Leja, 5-7 14/ 17 24 45); v. Oppenheim, 


of Agrippa seems to mark the beginning of a new of. cit. 1 87 0: (chaps. 3 5 on Hauran generally ; chap. 4 on the 
stage in the civilisation of the entire district: Greek Druses. The standard authority on the architecture of Hauran 
A ae : : is de Vogiié's fine work, Syste Centrale, Architecture Civile 
inscriptions now begin to multiply, and we have EHE et Religieuse du ie au vite siècle (1867), containing 150 plates, 
records in stone of the building of public edifices. | with explanatory descriptions (though little relating specifically 
Agrippa I. died (Acts1223) in 44 A.D., and, as his son | to the Leja); see more briefly GASm. HG 629 ff. А 

ү till : Trach iih ЭРО t For inscriptions (from Haurān generally, as well as the Leja) 
маз зыла типо, гаспоп ано e neighbouring рагіѕ | see the works cited under BASHAN, § 5; and add Burton and 
were administered by a procurator under the governor | 


Drake, of. cit. 2 379-388. SL R. D: 
of Syria. From 53 to roo the old tetrarchy of Philip 
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When Israel settled in Palestine they came into touch | in Egypt or Babylonia, repeat themselves in Israel; 
with lines and movements of commerce which had been | indeed at some periods they are the only evidence we 


extant Se оа сша = Femote 1 For a list of inscriptions naming Herodian kings, see Wadd. 
antiquity. The economic development of the nation 2365 end. 

—apart from their adoption of agri- | | ? See also the map of Haurán and Jebel ed-Drüz, accompany: 
culture— consisted in their gradual | ing Schumacher' "Das südliche Basan’ іп ZDPV 20 (1897) 
їп thi lead ient. elaborat | 67-227. In both these maps, however, there is an error in lat. 
engagement in this already ancient, elaborate, an and long.: Damascus is placed correctly ; but by a fault in the 
world-wide system. Many of its consequences, as seen | triangulation the whole of Haurán and surrounding parts are 
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1. Introductory. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE 


have of the presence of commerce as a factor in the 
national life. It is, therefore, necessary to review the 
rise, progress, and fashions of trade in W. Asia—with 
its relations to religion—down till the end of the second 
millennium B.C., or just as Israelite commerce began to 
develop. 

I. TRADE IN WESTERN ASIA 


From the most remote epochs there were present 
throughout W. Asia the conditions not only of local 
exchange, but also of a wide inter- 
national commerce, viz: (0) the 
great differences of soil, fertility, and 
animal and vegetable products ($$ 3-6) ; (^) the unequal 
distribution of stones and metals (8 7); (с) the rise, at 
the two extremes of the region, of empires of vast wealth 
and culture ($$ 8-11) ; (g) the specialisation of commerce 
by particular tribes and nations ($$ 12-16); (e) the 
central position of W. Asia between the Indian Ocean 
and the Mediterranean — India and Europe (8 17 f.) ; 
(7) the existence of natural lines of traflic both by land 
and by sea ($$ 9, 287); (g) the development of the 
means of carriage ($ 19); and (л) the rise of common 
standards of value (3 20). To our survey of these it is 
necessary to add some consideration of (7) the relation 
of commerce to religion ($$ 21-24) ; as well as a sketch 
of (4) those political movements which so powerfully 
influenced the trade of Syria just before Israel settled in 
Palestine (88 25-27). 

(a) W. Asia is unsurpassed in any quarter of the 
globe for its extraordinary contrasts of soil and fertility : 

: between the Syrian and the Arabian 
3. Soil and |. D ps 
fertilit esert on the one hand, and the river- 
y. valleys and deltas of Babylonia and 
Egypt, with the garden lands of Syria and S. Arabia, 
on the other; whilst most of the ordinary contrasts 
—between sea-coast and ‘Hinterland,’ lowlands and 
highlands, with very different temperatures and soils, 
pastoral and arable regions— were also present through- 
out. Allthese formed different grades and necessities of 
human life, between whieh the currents of commerce 
were as inevitable as the winds which pass between 
spheres of differing temperature in the world's atmo- 
sphere. ‘The various populations of W. Asia were 
dependent on each other for some of the barest necessarics 
of life, as well as for most of its simpler coniforts and 
embellishments, and such dependence was the beginning 
of trade. At the same time, we must be careful not to 
exaggerate either the amount of the trade, or its influence 
on the minds of men at so early a period. Наа 
commerce then been a dominant feature of human life, 
we should have found more traces of its influence on 
religion than we shall be able to discover (8 21). 

The elements of early commerce between the deserts 
and the fertile lands are easily determined from the 
conditions of to-day. There are still 
nomads who live for months or even 
years on milk and fiesh (Palmer, Desert 
of the Exodus), varicd by dates from the oases in the 
centre of Arabia (Doughty, 217. Des., passim). From 
the earliest times, however, the need of cereal foods 
must have drawn the Bedouins into conimerce with the 
agricultural populations; and this need would increase 
with the settlement of nomads from the interior of 
Arabia on the borders of fertility. From Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and Egypt the nomads would seek 
grain, fruit (e.g., almonds), cloth, oil, and (after its 
invention) pottery,! with (in course of time) weapons.” 


2. Conditions 
of trade. 


4. Elements of 
commerce. 


shifted unduly S. and W., so that Воѕга is 32° 30’ 5 N., and 36° 
263' E., instead of, as it ought to be, 32° 334’ N. and 36° 32’ Е. 
(see .V.VDPI', 1899, pp. 12-14). This error has been corrected 
in Fischer's /fandkarte von Pal. 1899, and also in the map 
in the present article (which is based upon the three maps 
named). 

! As they do now from Gaza and Damascus. 

2 То the early Egyptians the nomads were the people of the 
hoomerang. But the story of Senuhyt proves that during the 
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In exchange they would give dates! curdled milk, 
wool, occasionally cattle, honey, salt, alkali (obtained 
from the ashes of the Kilu and other plants),? * Mecca 
balsam’ (BALSAM), and other medicinal herbs. Com- 
merce between Syria and Egypt included oil, mastic 
(BALM), wool, etc. (EGYPT, $ 8), and (later) Syrian 
manufactures ; whilst traffic between Babylonia and 
Egypt was frequent even in pre-historic times (22. 
843) Trade in SALT (g.v.) was not only local—as 
from the salt-pans N. of Pelusium, in el-Jof, and else- 
where, or from the deposits at the S. end of the Dead 
Sea ;— probably also rock-salt was exported to a distance 
as to-day: e.g., from W. Kascem in Arabia (Palgrave, 
Centr. aud E. Arab. 180 [ed. 1883]). 

The most isolated of the fertile lands of W. Asia lies 
on the 5. of Arabia under the monsoon rains. Arabia 
Felis (Ar. ‘el-Yemen’—7.e., ‘the 
south') has ever been famous for 
fertility, and was the seat of the 
Minzean and Sabzean civilisation (below, $ 14). Its 
chief repute, however, was for frankincense (see FRANK- 
INCENSE, Where its late appearance in the OT is noted, 
and its probably earlier use in Egypt) Erman? says 
this was common under the Old Empire. Sprenger 
calls the incense-country ‘the heart of the commerce of 
the ancient world’ (Geog. Alt. Arab. 299). Theodore 
Bent (.Vineteenth Cent., Oct. 1895, pp. 595 /:) describes 
‘the actual libaniferous country,’ Dhofar, as ‘ perhaps 
not now much bigger than the Isle of Wight,’ and 
‘probably in ancient days not much more extensive.’ 
It lies on the coast some 800 m. NE. from Aden, 
about half-way to Muscat. gooo ewt. of the gum are 
exported annually to Bombay. Other products are 
cocoanuts and cocoanut fibre (not yet identified under 
any ancient Semitic name), myrrh, gvee, fruits, and 
vegetables.  Pasturage is rich. Dates and weapons 
are imported. There is a fine harbour, perhaps 
Moscha of the Periplus ($ 32), and numerous Sabeean 
remains. Camels are the animals used for carrying 
purposes; horses are unknown. Ср SEPHAR. Оп 
another incense country see $ 8. 

At times primitive commerce in the necessaries of 
life must have been enhanced by local famines, though 
in the less settled conditions of early history these would 
result not so much in increased trade as in migrations 
of tribes. Such migrations, however, would also stimu- 
late trade by communicating across the region a better 
knowledge of its remoter parts, as well as familiarity 
with the various routes thither. We shall see that most 
of the great trading tribes had been immigrants to the 
districts which became the centres of their flourishing 
commerce. 

'The early distribution of woodland in W. Asia is 
uncertain ; but from Syria into Egypt, as well as from 
the wooded districts of Palestine, not 
only to the treeless desert borders, but 
also to Babylonia, there was always 
some traffic in timber. Cedar was brought from * the 
West’ to Babylonia in the reigns of Sargon l. and 
Gudea (4th mill.), and rafts of other woods must have 
descended the Euphrates and the Tigris. Round the 


b. The incense 
country. 


6. Distribution 
of timber. 


Middle Empire the Egyptian weaponsmiths carried their goods 
on asses among the Asiatic nomads: WMM, As. u. Eur. 
тп 2 

"1 Sull imported from Arabian oases to Baghdad, Damascus, 
and Yemen (Palgrave, Centr. and East. Arabia [ed. 1833], 
43, 149, 364); also from oases in Turkish Arabia to Bushire. 
See Consular Report on Trade and Commerce of the Persian 
Gulf in 1901 by Lt.-Col. Kemball. Forder (With the Arabs in 
Tent and Town, 119 [1902]) describes caravans from Hauran 
to Kaf taking wheat and harley to be hartered for salt and dates. 
He reports among the industries of the Jôf saddle-bags, carpets, 
abbas and other clothing: cp 145: imports—coffee, cooking 
utensils, clothing from Damascus, etc. 2 

2 Cp ZDPV 2089 for present export of alkali from steppes 5. 
of Hauriin to the soap factories of Nablus. 

3 Life in Ane. Eg. (tr. by Tirard { 1894), p. 507. 

4 Er., under Ur-ninà of Lagash (BABYLONIA, 8 44): ср 
Radau, Early Baby. Hist. [1900], and Howorth, Ez. Hist. 
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Persian Gulf there is said to be no timber for ship- 
building. For the period between the Old and the 
Middle Empire in Egypt see Erman, of. cit. 452. 

(^) The distribution of useful stones and metals 
through W. Asia is now tolerably clear. The marble 
1; Of stones Lis alabaster found in early Babylonian 
and metals 199815 came from the Assyrian hills, 

the diorite from Arabia (BABYLONIA, 
88 18, 21).! The basalt of Hauran must always, as 
to-day, have been used for millstones for all Syria. 
Egypt was without copper, which it brought from Sinai 
and the Lebanons (CoPPER). Gudea imported copper 
from Kimas in N. Arabia (Hommel in Hastings’ BD 
1225; cp Gen. 1023, and see Ang. Hist. Rev. 17 221). 
Cyprus was a later source ; on bronze see below, § 17. 
Tron, copper, and lead were found in the hills W. of 
Nineveh (see ASSYRIA, § 6), and iron in parts of Syria 
and Central and S. Arabia (Doughty, Чу. Des.). Tron, 
however, except in Babylonia, does not appear till the 
close of our period (see IRON). There was a little gold 
in the desert E. of Egypt and in Nubia (see EGYPT, § 50); 
but its chief sources were in Arabia, on the E. of Sinai, 
and on the far S. coast? (see GOLD, OPHIR). Silver, 
which was rare in Egypt till 1600 B.C., came from Asia 
(EGYPT, $ 38) Precious stones (turquoises, etc.) were 
found in Sinai. Cp STONES. The love of ornament is 
one of the earliest motives to barter among primitive 
peoples, and we may assume that traffic in metals and 
jewels had begun in W. Asia even before the rise of 
the great civilisations in Egypt and Mesopotamia. 

(c) 1t is, however, in the growth and organisation of 
these great civilisations that we must seek for the 

8. The great pigs p e ee o о 

empires. commeree. rade always advances by 

leaps and bounds where two great 

states face each other (cp the sudden increase between 

the Hittites and Egypt after their treaty in the reign of 
Ramses 1I. [Erman, 537]). 

By the end of the fifth millennium B.C., both Baby- 
lonia and Egypt possessed a developed civilisation, for 
the growth of which we must assume many centuries 
if not some millennia (see BABYLONIA, § 46); both had 
elaborate systems of writing, always a proof of anda 
help to commerce. ‘Fhat between then: there were 
close communications, is proved by the strong Baby- 
lonian elements in pre-historic Egyptian culture (see 
EGypt, 8 43). The rapid rise of their wealth, doubtless 
largely due to discoveries of new sources of the precious 
metals, must have increased trade throughout W. Asia, 
and complicated it beyond previous conditions. The 
monument (discovered at Susa by De Morgan) of Manis- 
tu-irba, ruler of Kiš (4th mill. B.c.), records his pur- 
chase of lands, grain, wool, oil, copper, asses, and slaves, 
which were paid for in silver ; and among the officials 
mentioned are ‘a mariner,’ ‘scribe,’ ‘surveyors,’ ‘miller,’ 
‘jeweller,’ and ‘merchant’ (Damkar). The growth of 
wealth hastens the demand, not only for articles of 
luxury, but also for better qualities of food-stuffs. For 
example, both the Nile and the Euphrates valley produce 
dates ; but if then, as at the present day, the Arabian 
oases, including Sinai, produced a special quality of 
dates,* these would be imported into Egypt and Baby- 
lonia then as now (see above, § 4, third note). The 
records of the kings of Lagaš (BABYLONIA, § 44) report 


Rev. 177. For Gudea's imports see 2.58.4 11, RP 275 f, 
and Rogers’ ///sf. 1 370. 

1 The diorite of Gudea and Ur-ban was brought from Magan 
on the NE. coast of Arahia (Amiaud, R P(2 9 15 n. takes it to be 
Sinai); but see note to Eg. Fist. Rev. 17 211 for another source. 

2 Burton, Land of Midian. 2 Ch.36, speaks of ‘gold of 
ons,’ which Glaser (Skizze, 2 347) identifies with el-Farwarri 
mentioned by Hamdini; cp Sprenger, 4/7. Arad. 49-63. Gudea 
brought gold-dust from NW. Arabia and Khakh SE. of Medina 
(Hommel in Hastings’ BD 1225; Eng., Hist. Rev. V 221). 

3 Howorth, Eug. Hist. Reo. 17 11 f. 

4 The fine dates of el-Hasa (E. Arabia) are still exported—to 
Mosul, Bombay and Zanzibar, Palgr. Cent. and E. Arab., ed. 


1885, pp. 364, 383. 
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the building of storehouses beside the temples, and the 
coustruction of canals. 

With the increase of wealth came the expansion and 
consolidation of empire. It is not always possible to 
decide whether objects of foreign origin found in early 
Egyptian or Babylonian remains were fruits of conquest 
(spoil or tribute), or of trade, though probably they are 
mostly due to trade; even where the records boast of 
tribute this is really the fruit of barter.) Even if any 
of the early expeditions from Egypt and Babylonia were 
for conquest (which is very doubtfnl; see note), they 
found their motives in a previous trade; and they 
would open up routes and increase commerce. The 
expeditions of Sargon I. and Gudea to ‘the west’ for 
timber, and to Arabia for stone and metal (above $ 6 f.) 
were repeated by other monarehs (see BABYLONIA, 8 157); 
and the various conquests of, and immigrations into, 
Babylonia by fresh tribes must have powerfully developed 
trade. To the NE. lay Elam, a seat of culture by the 
fourth millennium B.C., with avenues of traffic into 
central and eastern Asia; and Elam overran Baby- 
lonia. Again, the Canaanite supremacy synchronised 
with a growth of commerce especially under Ham- 
murabi (see BABYLONIA, § 54°; though there was an 
increase of trade preceding this, at Ur, $ ої); while the 
rapid subjection of the Canaanite dynasty to a Kasite 
is proof of the luxury consequent on commerce under 
the former power. From Egypt expeditions were sent 
in the earliest times to secure the copper and turquoise 
mines of Sinai—e.g., Dyn. III, Zoser (EGYPT, $ 44); 
Dyn. IV., Snefru(i) ($45: about 3000 B.C. ; butacc. to Fl. 
Petrie, 3998-3969 в.с.), and Hufu (Petrie, Hist. of 
Egypt, 142); Dyn. VI., Pepy I. ‘ the founder of Memphis 
proper’ (EGYPT, $ 47). There were also early expedi- 
tions to Nubia for gold, to the Sudan, the W. oases, 
and above all down the Red Sea to Punt—either 
Somali-land, or the coast between Suakim and Mas- 
sowah).® Erman (of. ci. 507) mentions the picture of 
a native of Punt as early as Hufu (Dyn. 1V.); but the 
‘earliest recorded expedition to Punt’ was under Assa, 
Dyn Vol (Herre, Seas) lel Petrie, Too); еру. 
(Dyn. VI.) sent to the Sudan and farther (EGYPT, 
8 47); S'anb-ka-r& (Dyn. XI.) by Koptos, Kosér, and 
the Red Sea to Punt; and several kings of Dyn. XII., 
the Amenemha'ts апа Usertesens, to Nubia, the Sudan, 
and Punt. Under this dynasty (2800 Fl. Petrie, 
2100 WMM )trade flourished exceedingly. The Hyksos 
migration and conquest of Egypt must have developed 
her Asiatic commerce; but this, especially with Syria, 
reached its height after the conquests of the New 
Empire. For lists of the many Syrian products intro- 
duced, see WNIM, .45. м. Aur. (chaps. I, etc.), and 
Erman (516 7), who remarks : ‘we almost feel inclined 
to maintain that really there was scarcely anything 


1 See the instance given by Erman, 512; and cp Naville, 
Deir el Bahari (Eg. Expl. Fund), Pt. II., т. Referring to 
the same expedition to Punt, W. E. Crum (Hastings DB 
16604) says : Queen Ha'tSepsut's ‘fleet had, like its predecessors 
from the 6th dynasty onwards, solely a commercial object.’ So, 
too, Budge, Hist. of Eg. (1902), 411144158. Similarly in 
Babylonia under Gudea, who according to Hommel (Hastings' 
D B1 2254), did not conquer the distant regions, but by treaties 
secnred passage for his caravans with their products. 

? En-anna-tuma |. of Lagaš imported cedar ‘from the 
mountain'; Radau, 72. 

3 See also L. W, King, Zetters and Inscr. of Hammurabi 
about B.C., 2200, i, Introd. and Text, iii., Translation; and 
G. Nagel * Die Briefe H.’s an Sin-idinnam' in Beitr. 2, Assyr. 
1434 /f- with notes hy F. Delitzsch 483 7. 

d Оп the favourable position of Ur for commerce, on the 
Euphrates, near the W. Rummein (which connected it with 
Central Arabia), and with а road to Sinai, see Rogers, //ist. of 
Bab. and Ass. 13710 

5 So Naville (Deir el Bahari, Pt. III. 11; Eg. Expl. Fund), 
who says that in any case Punt lay N. of the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb: ‘not a definite territory,’ but a vague geographical 
definition. Some inclnde under the name both sidesof the Red 
Sea, ‘The region which produces frankincense is situated in 
the projecting parts of Ethopia and lies inland (Z.e., from Adulis 
on the Red Sea) but is washed by the ocean on the other side’; 
Cosmas, Christ. Tofog. Bk. 11, ET by M'Crindle, 51. 
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which the Egyptians of this period did not import from | 


Syria.’ Syrian slaves were a constant subject of traffic 
(Erman, 517 f, WMM, As. u. Eur.) The New 
Empire also opened up Nubia, and elaborated the 
trade with Punt, and that with Cyprus (see EGYPT, 
$$ 53-61). Гог the trade of Ramses III. with fleets on 
the Mediterranean and Red Sea see the Harris Papyrus 
(end) and the summary in Budge, Hist. of Eg. 5159 ff. 

From the third millennium there is evidence of a 
royal service of despatches into Asia (WMM, 4s. u. Eur. 
rf); the regulation of imports by the 
Egyptian government ; the making of 
roads ; and the supply of desert routes— 
e.g., that between Koptos on the Nile and the Red Sea 
(below, $ 29 )—with water (by Mentáühotep, Dyn. XI. 
[Erman, 506]).1 It was easy and safe for even in- 
dividuals to travel to tribes as far as Edom and the 
‘Arabah : witness the tale of Se-nuhyt, which, whether 
historical or not (see EGYPT, col. 1237), must have 
been founded on a knowledge of the actual conditions 
of travel? In short, by the third millennium travel 
must have been frequent and tolerably secure (of course 
with interruptions) from the mouth of the Red Sea and 
the Sudan to the Euphrates; and the commercial 
activity and wealth of Babylonia in at least the second 
half of that millennium, can hardly have failed to create 
similar conditions for much of the rest of W. Asia. Cp 
§ 26, end. 

We must not suppose, however, that all this pro- 
duced, even for intervals, anything like a parallel to 
what prevails in modern times, or even to what was 
achieved under the Roman Empire. The roads of 
W. Asia were never so secure as under the Pax 
Romana, nor were they so well laid down. In the 
period with which we deal there were frequent inter- 
regna ; the nomads of Arabia often burst the frontiers 
of civilisation; and even in peaceful times the well- 
developed habits of traffic cannot have produced such 
order or sense of safety as we find at the beginning of 
the Christian era. 

Before we pass from the influence of the great 
empires on commerce, three other phenomena require 
10 Trade and ов noticed. One is the effect of the 

ite exigencies of commerce in the transfer 
political PEDES MONET 6 
of political power within the empires 
рУ from one site to another, and the rapid 
growth of new capitals. Of this both Egypt and 
Babylonia furnish instances. The centre of govern- 
ment in Egypt came down the Nile, from positions 
commanding the highways to the S. and the Red Sea, to 
Memphis? at the neck of the Delta, where great trade- 
routes converge from all quarters. We find a similar 
case under the New Empire, when the increase of trade 
оп the Syrian frontier drew, for a time, the centre of 
the political power from Thebes into the Eastern Delta. 
On the Euphrates and Tigris the same causes worked 
in an opposite direction—upstream. The central posi- 
tion of Ur with regard to commerce is well known ; 
how elaborate that commerce was is proved by the 
titles of the third dynasty of Ur, and the number of 
contract tablets from their time.? The transference of 
power from the lower Babylonian cities to Babylon 
itself and the independence of that great centre from 
about 2400 B.C., was probably assisted by commercial 
influences, for Babylon proved its fitness as a centre for 
trade by the extraordinary persistence of its commerce 
and wealth, in spite of frequent political disasters, for 


9. Security 
of travel. 


1 Also ‘it is probable that Seti I. caused a series of water 
stations to be established from the Nile to Berenice’ (Budge, 
HE510); and Ramses III. huilt a fortified well between Mt. 
Casius and Raphia (ibid. 159); on Ramses IV. 747d. 187. 

2 Under Dyn. xii. ; cp ‘Travels of an Egyptian’ under Dyn. 
xix., xx. ET in AP 921027 

3 Under Menes, 4500 or 4000 R.C., and his successors: EGYPT, 
$844, 47; MEMPHIS. See also Fl. Petrie, YZ, vol. i. 

4 Cp Erman, 516. 

5 Cp for references Rogers, Hist. of Bab. and Азу». 1 377. 
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nearly 2000 years (cp 15.47); and it is possible that 
some memory of the city's early fame as a gathering 
place for men of all tongues may lie behind the Hebrew 
story of the founding of Babel (Gen. 11). One has 
only to look at the map to see how much more advan- 
tageously Dabylon lies for the trade through Elam into 
Persia, than do the cities which preceded her in power. 
The rise of Assyria was doubtless aided by her com- 
mand, closer than that of Babylon, over the lines of 
trade to the W.; the transference of the Assyrian 
capital from .\Sur to Calah and Nineveh was, in fact, 
one from a less to a more suitable centre for commerce, 
both with N. and W. ‘These are but instances, which 
will doubtless be multiplied as our knowledge of ancient 
history is increased. 

Another phenomenon to be noted in the commercial 
development of the Great Empires—we shall find some- 
11. Mercenaries ; thing gno in Asrael—is the 

exchange of native militia, proper to 
royal traders. : bie Я 

agricultural conditions of life, for а 
mercenary soldiery, which generally followed a great 
increase in trade. The soldiers of the Middle Empire 
in Egypt were such a militia; but after the great 
growth of trade, especially with Asia under the 
dynasties of the New Empire, the Egyptian armies 
were mainly composed of mercenaries (Erman, 542). 
The same thing happened in Egypt under Psametik. 
It happened also in Babylonia under ASur-bani-pal and 
Nebuchadrezzar. 

Again, it is to be remarked that the initiative of the 
great commercial expeditions from Babylonia and from 
Egypt is recorded on the monuments as due not to 
private enterprise, but to the reigning monarch.! This 
is no pretence of royal arrogance or of the court scribe's 
flattery. We see the same motive at work in the 
great explorations and commercial expeditions of the 
Middle Ages from Spain and Portugal. 

(d) The earliest societies of men did not contain a 
special class or profession of traders; farmers and 

... manufacturers exchanged their own 

= ae trading goods. In the story of Se-nuhyt the 
сЕ weaponsmith himself carries his goods 

to the Asiatic nomads. As we shall see ($ 21), trade did 
not exercise any influence on the formative period of the 
religions of W. .\sia; a proof that it was not then 
specialised as a separate vocation. There is no mention 
of trade in the proverbs of Ptah-hotep (from the qth 
mill), and when they appeared in Egypt ‘sailors, 
merchants, and interpreters of foreign origin were 
despised’ (EGYPT, $ 31); that is to say, the special 
class was a late and a foreign upstart in that civilisation. 

'The rise of international commerce, however, and 
the peculiar character of the deserts which separated 

а the centres of civilisation favoured — in 

13. Tribal : - 

lieg. place of the growth of special classes of 
шопоро traders within those centres—the gradual 
absorption of whole tribes outside them in the business 
of trade and the carriage of goods. Especially was this 
the case with certain Arabian nomads, whose familiarity 
with the desert and possession of the means of crossing 
it, furnished them with the price (in their trading services) 
for purehasing the products of civilisation. Thus, in the 
OT, some of the earliest names for traders are tribal: 
Ishmaelite (Gen. 37 2527 / 391,— all J), Midianite (the 
parallel E, passages; Gen. 37 28a 36), and (later) Canaan- 
ite, of which the first two were Arabian and the last the 
inhabitants of that land which is well described as the 
'bridge' between Egypt and Mesopotamia. This 
evidence is confirmed by the Egyptian records. Part 
of the contempt of the Egyptians for traders was prob- 
ably due to the traders being foreigners. The Beni- 
Hasan paintings represent thirty-seven Asiatics from 
the desert, traders from near Sinai (see EGYPT, § 50; 


1 Similarly the letters of Hammurabi (above, 8 8 n.) show 
how that king personally superintends the zzterna/ trade of 
Babylonia. 
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WMM, As, u. Eur. 36) So, too, Hannu the leader 
of the expedition to Punt under S'anb-kà-ré' of the 
eleventh dynasty (EGvPr, $ 48) appears to have a Semitic 
name (cp, however, Erman, 506). Thus, by the third 
millennium B.C., the Semites from their central position 
between the two most ancient civilisations, their com- 
mand of the lines of communication, and their frequent 
migrations, had developed those habits of trading which 
distinguish them to the present day.! Among the 
Semites, again, there were especially four families which 
concentrated the racial adaptableness and tenacity upon 
commerce, and, not content with the share in that 
which their central positions brought to them, devoted 
themselves to the pursuit and organisation of many lines 
of traffic, till they developed, in the case of one of them 
at least, a wider commercial influence than the world 
ever saw till the most recent epoch. These were the 
Minzeans, the Arameeans, the Phoenicians, and the 
Nabatzeans, of whom the first three had begun to 
develop their commerce within our period—the Minzeans 
and the Aramzeans by land, the Phoenicians by sea. 

It is only upon indirect and somewhat precarions 
evidence (summarised by Weber, Arabien vor Islam, 
22 ў}? that to the Minaean kingdom 
a date is assigned so early as the second 
half of the second millennium B.c. The centre of the 
Minzean power lay in the S. part of Arabia—not in the 
incense-bearing regions of Kataban and Lladramot 
(above, § 5), though it commanded these, and by its 
hold on the central Arabian routes (below, 8 31) and its 
colony in Musrán or Musri (z.e, Midian) and north- 
wards (MizRAtm, § 3)? possessed the Arabian land 
traffic, and sent its caravans by Ma'àn and Petra to 
Gaza. The capital was Karnawu, the Karna of 
Eratosthenes, * in immediate connection with the ports 
of the S. coast. Thus Minzean trade extended at least 
from the Indian Ocean to the Levant. But see § 17. 

After what has been said elsewhere (ARAM, ARAMAIC 
LANGUAGE; ep РИСЕМІСІА, 8 7) it is only necessary to 
say that in the second millennium В.С, 
we find the Aramzeans succeeding the 
Hittites in a country on the upper [Euphrates which is 
the meeting-ground of many trade.routes —from Syria, 
Asia Minor, Armenia, and Babylonia (below, $ 39 7). 
They gradually extended over N. Syria, a land more 
suited for trade than for agriculture or industries, and 
embraced Damascus, the principal Syrian ‘harbour,’ a 
depot of the Arabian Desert (Hist. Geogr. 642 7). The 
earliest notices reveal Aramoans as nomads, perhaps 
traders, in Mesopotamia ; in Syria the small states they 
founded round cities were such as those founded by other 
trading peoples. "The strongest proof of their commerce 
is the gradual spread of their dialect till it became the 
lingua franca of W. Asia. In Babylonia it was spoken 
in daily life from the eleventh to the ninth century 
(Wi PFol&r Vorderasiens, 11); by the tenth it had 


1 The Syrians depicted on the tomb of Hui, about 1400 B.C. 
(see Budge, ZZZ 4144), are traders, Cp Strabo xvi. 423 on the 
commercial qualities of the Arabs. 

2 None of the S. Arabian, so-called Himyaritic, inscriptions 
are dated before second century в.с. For a detailed argument 
against the high antiquity claimed for the Minwan kingdom, sce 
Budge, НЕ 6, Preface, xvi 7. His conclusion is that Glaser's 
Inscr. ІІ55 helongs to the time of Cambyses and that ‘the 
Minæan kingdom cannot be shown to be older than the sixth 
century B.C.,' p. xxii. 

3 The strong reasoning of Budge (HE бххі /7) against 
Wincklers frequent identification of the biblical Mizraim with 
the Arabian Musr is not conclusive against the existence of the 
latter. For if, as generally admitted, Ghazzat of Glaser's 
Inscr. 1083 be Gaza, the Minzan caravans from S. Arabia would 
scarcely pass through Egypt to Gaza, or through Gaza to Egypt 
(notwithstanding, Budge’s note on р. xxi). The mention of 
Gaza, therefore, is, so far, evidence in favour of a N. Arabian 
Musri. Cp also SIMEON, $6. Evenif the Musri of the Assyrian 
and Minzan inscriptions he proved to be Egypt, this only means 
an extension of the Minzan trade. 

4 Or Karnana: Strabo (xvi. 42) who mentions besides the 
Sabæans at Mariaba, the Kattahanians at Tamna, the Chatramo- 
m at Sabata. 

5 M'Curdy, Mist. Proph. Mon. 1155. 
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taken the place which Babylonian held in W, Asia in 
the fifteenth, and was used as far as Egypt as a com- 
mercial tongue (WMM, ds. u, Eur. 234). How long 
and how far this commercial supremacy of the language 
lasted is proved by inscriptions in Teima and Nabatæan 
towns up to 100 A.D. It was the Aramivan trade, from 
the Tigris to tbe Levant, which formed the temptation 
to the Assyrian campaigns in the ninth and following 
centuries (below, $ 52). Cp SYRIA, $8 167 

The commercial influence of the Phoenicians appears 
to have risen at an earlier period than that of the 
Aramzeans ; but how early it is im- 
possible to say. ‘The absence of all 
reflection of trade not only from the names of their 
earliest cities—these тау have been named before the 
Phoenician occupation !|—but also from all except pre- 
sumably late strata of their religion? (see below, & 22), 
is significant. Тһе coincidence between a great intlux 
of Canaanite population and religion into Babylonia 
(about 2500 B.C. ), and the rise of a ‘Canaanite’ dynasty 
there, with a great increase of commerce and wealth, is 
interesting as indicative of a racial capacity for trade. 
On the whole, however, we may assign the rise of the 
commerce of the Phoenicians to a period subsequent to 
their arrival on the coast between Lebanon and the 
Levant, somewhere in the third millennium B.C., and 
therefore subsequent to the appearance of international 
commerce in W. Asia; and we may trace it to the 
central position of that coast, to the mines and forests of 
the neighbourhood, and to the greater facility for traffie 
by sea than by land, between the various Phoenician 
settlements. Probably the Phoenicians did not invent 
ships as the Grecks were led to suppose from their subse- 
quent supremacy in navigation ; for the first boats must 
have been invented by a people with long slow rivers. 
But the Phoenicians, with their towns near to large 
forests and disposed within a day's sail of each other on 
a coast full of obstacles for land traffic, must have been 
early forced to the improvement of the means of naviga- 
tion ; whilst the harassing land march across the desert 
to Egypt must have led to a speedy extension of that 
navigation to the Egvptian delta, So great an adventure, 
if it did not produce, amply proves the existence of, 
those qualities of hardihood and enterprise, which were 
to lift Phoenicia to the command of the world's trade. 
'The less adventurous Egyptians,? who had in the earlier 
periods of their history reached Punt by their own 
merchants, had left the trade through Nubia to negroes 
(Erman, 498);4 and now might be easily tempted 
to resign a commerce which they disliked (8 r3) to the 
peaceful invaders of the Delta. The process may have 
been hastened during the Hyksos supremacy. In апу 
case, from the beginning of the second millennium B.C. 
the trade of Egypt appears to have been in Phoenician 
hands. In the fifteenth century, according to the 
Amarna Letters they had fleets of merchant ships, and 
a fresco in a Theban tomb depicts them as importers 
of goods from Asia (Budge, ZZ 4163) 

(c) The ancient trade of W. Asia, however, was not 
confined within that region. W. Asia lies between the 
Indian Ocean and the Mediterranean ; 
frade: with both of which, the one [ү its regular winds 

Tadic the other by its islands, offer easy access 

to sources of wealth beyond them. In 

the later Phoenician and the Greek epochs of trade both 

seas were regularly navigated, and the far East united 
with the far West (88 63, 71). 


16. Phoenicians. 


17. Foreign 


1 Sidon, usually understood as ' Fishertown' (but see Рин‹є- 
NICIA, § 12); Tyre = rock; Beyrout = springs, etc, Contrast 
the Philistine Ashkelon and the Canaanite Kiriath- sepher, the 
former of which certainly, and the latter possibly, has a com- 
mercial origin, 

2 The chief Phoenician gods do not differ from those of other 
Cum 

3 Cp the commercial superiority of Syrians at the present day 
to Egyptians. 

1 Cp inscription of Pepy of the sixth dynasty. 
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Whether in the period we are now treating there was 
already a trade with India is a question to which we can 
get only probabilities in answer. It was quite possible. 

The Peripéus of the Erythræan Seal (1st Christian cent.) lays 
down the line of a coasting voyage along the S. of Arabia, across 
the mouth of the Persian Gulf, and so (in the direction opposite to 
that taken by Nearchus, the admiral of Alexander) to the Indus, 
and thence down the Malabar coast. It adds ($ 39), however, 
that a speedier, though more dangerous, voyage may be made by 
those who set out to sea from Arabia with the Monsoons (uera 
Tov "Тибки sc. étygiwy). These winds blow across the Indian 
Ocean from the SW. from April to October, from the NE. from 
October to April, and make the voyage possible for vessels even 
of a primitive type. 

By the seventh century B.C., if not long before, there 
was in India a developed and organised trade; great 
ships were already built, and long sea-voyages under- 
taken. rom the very earliest times merchants had 
been held in high repute (Lassen, /zd. -AZfterthumskunde, 
2573576579). The island of Sokotra has a Sanscrit 
name (Z4 580) The Babylonian Nimrod epic reflects 
a journey through Arabia to баһа; and Sokotra has 
been suggested as the island which was its goal (Hommel, 
Hastings DB 12160). On the reliefs of Deir-el-Bahri, 
Punt is pictured as a place of barter where several 
nationalities meet and deal with the Egyptians in differ- 
ent sorts of goods. It is, therefore, more than possible 
that Indian traders met those of W. Asia at the mouth 
of the Red Sea and the ports of S. Arabia during our 
period. Weber indeed (irab. vor Islam, 22; ep 23) 
calls the Minaeans the intermediaries of the Indian as well 
as of the S. Arabian trade, and dates the origin of this 
trade before 1300 B.C. (more than a millennium before 
the later Ptolemies). ButseeS r4. 1 is remarkable that 
no Indian faces or goods are found pictured on the reliefs 
of Deir-el- Bahri ( Naville, of, cit. 12 f. and the correspond- 
ing plates), nor have any Indian products been discovered 
in Egyptian remains. As for Babylonia, the earliest 
Sumerian deposits (BABYLON14, $ 18) contain both ivory 
ornaments and bronze. The ivory may have been 
taken from elephants which were extant on the Euphrates 
till towards the close of our era.? But for the tin, needed 
to make the bronze, no source is known at that time 
save lundia,’ and some have derived the Phoenician name 
for the metal from the Sanscrit.4 This, however, is a 
precarious ground on which to found a conclusion with 
regard to so early an epoch ; for reasons for the opposite 
view—that there was no sea-trade between W. Asia and 
India till the seventh century B.c.—see INDIA and 
Орнік, 3 2; cp also Sprenger, 4//. Geog. Arab., $$ 51- 
60, 139. We must not forget the possibility of land- 
trade between Babylonia and India through Elam and 
Persia.? 

As for the trade of W. Asia with Europe in this era, 
that is much less problematical. Cyprus, which lies in 

18. With sight of the Syrian coast (77G, pp. 22 135), 

Europe was reached by some of the earliest Baby- 

* lonian monarchs; and in the course of the 
second millennium B.C. was in frequent communication 
both with Egypt and with Syria (Budge, HE 4 167 f.) ; 
and Cyprus can hardly ever have been out of touch 
with the islands to the W. Evidence of an extremely 
early knowledge of Europe in Egypt is given in WMM, 
As u bur ch: 28.6 


1 TepirAous týs "Epvépas баАасотс̧. Anonymous, but attri- 
buted to an author named 'Appiavós. Geogr. Græci Minores by 
C. Müller, ed. Paris, 1882, vol. i. 257 %, cp p. xcv. 

2 Thotmes ITI. killed elephants on the Euphrates; Naville, 
of. crt. 17 ; Budge, ZTE 44048. 

3 The islands of the Persian Gulf were visited by Babylonians 
at a very early period ; and thence the coasting (?) voyage to 
India was not difficult. 

4 Götz, Die Verkehrswege im Dienste des Welthandels, тол 
JF. This is not certain; ср O. Schrader, //andelsgeschichte, 
etc., 71, quoted by Götz. 

5 For imports and exports of W. Asiatic trade with India in 
Roman times see Peripius (of Erythrawan Sea), 8$ 49, 56. 

6 According to the American explorers of Nippur (Peters, 
Vippur, 2133) some evidence of trade with Greece (Eubrea) 
was found in remains of the fourteenth century В.С. ; cp Budge, 
HE 4168 ff. 177. 
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(7) For the natural lines of traffic and trade-routes, 
sec below, Part II. of this article ($$ 28-40). 

(g) The various means of carriage in the ancient 
world having been for the most part dealt with else- 
19. Means ue m treatment here may be brief. 

orterage, the employment of human 
beings for the carriage of burdens both 
for building purposes and for trade (as we find it still in 
Central Africa), was common in early Egypt according 
to the monuments. It was not altogether confined to 
local traffic. Under one of the Amenemha'ts (middle 
of 28th cent. according to Fl. Petrie ; but 2100 accord- 
ing to W. M. Müller) 200 men with only 50 animals 
were employed for carrying stone through the descrt.! 
From the earliest times, however, the ass and the bullock 
were in common use, and (especially the ass) consti- 
tuted the principal means of conveyance. The ass was 
employed for distant desert journeyings ; cp the Beni- 
Hasan pictures (under the 12th dyn.). The camel was 
apparently unbred and unused even to a late date in 
Egypt, but must have appeared early in Arabia. The 
horse and the mule came much later; the horse not till 
the time of the Hyksos and then, for long, only for 
fighting and hunting; the mule from Pontus not till 
towards 1000 В.С. (see Ass, CAMEL, HORSE, MULE, 
CATTLE, $ 8; BABYLONIA, § 5; EGYPT, 8 9). The 
carrying power of these animals was inereased by the 
invention of pack-saddles, open litters (already during 
the 4th dyn.), sleighs ог draw-boards, and carts— first 
with solid, and then with spoked, wheels. А luxurious 
ehariot with horses appears in the Izdubar legend 
(Tab. 6) about 2000 B.C. Still less, however, than at 
the present day, were the wheeled vehicles suited for 
distant carriage, which was mainly performed on the 
backs of animals (Сплкіют, $ 2). There were practi- 
cally no international roads for carriages till the Persian 
Empire. Carriage by water arose first in timber 
rafts or constructions of reed coated with bitumen, 
on rivers, especially the Euphrates (BABYLON, 8 6; 
early legends). From these developed rowing and 
sailing boats, with whieh ventures were made through 
river-mouths into the sca ; and so arose coasting vovages 
in the Persian Gulf, the Levant, and the Red Sea (Siti). 
3y the time of Thutmosis l. (about 1560 R.C.) and 
Queen Ha'tSepsut (EGYPT, $ 53) the Egyptians had 
developed elaborate ships with oars, rigging, and sails 
for the Punt voyages (cp 5нІР). The ships of this (18th) 
dvnasty were not mere fighting galleys; they were trans- 
ports carrying considerable cargoes (Naville, Temple of 

Detr el Bahari, 3, with plates). 

(2) Early trade consisted of barter, in which various 
communities or states of culture exchanged the neces- 
saries or embellishments of life.? When 

20. Barter; : Mess р : A. 
value, ^ superior civilisation met an inferior it 
paid for solid goods, as at the present day, 
with gaudy trinkets and ornaments, as for instance 
the Egyptians in their commerce with the negro and 
other tribes whom they met in Punt? (Naville, of. cit). 
Gradually, however, there arose common measures of 
value: e.g., cattle, slaves, or metals, especially the 
precious metals.* As among other early races? orna- 


of carriage. 


1 For porterage in Babylonia, cp a letter of Hammurabi, 
Beitr. 2. Assyriologie, 4 474. 

2 [n the East barter has always survived alongside well- 
developed systems of money and finance. Cp under Cambyses, 
Beitr. 2. Assyr. 4429, $ о. Palgrave (Centrat and E. Arab. 
ed. 1883, p. 368) found barter more common ‘throughout 
Arabia . . . among the villagers, and even the poorer towns- 
men, than purchase.' 

3 For an account of curious methods of barter in this region 
in Greek times, cp Cosmas Indic., Christ. Topogr., Bk. 11., ET 
by M‘Crindle, 52. 

3 [n the 4th mill. silver was used as currency in Babylonia. 
Cp above, § 8, on ManiS-tu-irba. [n the time of Hammurabi 
hoth barter and money were extant ; cp his letters above, $ 8, 
fifth note. For electron in Egypt and silver see EcvPr, § 38, 
and n. 2, col. 1229. 

5 Babelon, Les Origines de la Monnaie; W. W. Carlile, 
The Evol. of Modern Money, Pt. П. especially chap. 2. 
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ments and the material for ornament displaced the useful 
metals and other commodities as the favourite media 
of exchange and standards of value. In aid of this, 
there was not only the common and universal passion 
for ornament, but also its convenience for hoarding,! 
the family's wealth being most easily ‘saved’ in the 
form of its women's ornaments, even after money 
proper came into existence; and in №, Asia the 
proeess would be further hastened by the prevailing 
custom of purchasing a wife, for an instance of which 
in Israel, cp Gen. 24, and see below, $ 43. These 
primitive ‘moneys,’ however, were not always actually 
given in exchange for goods; but the value of the 
goods exchanged was reckoned in terms of them. For 
this usage in the case of copper wire? see Erman 
(4947), and later of silver and gold, EGYPT, $ 38. 
Stamped weights of the precious metals were in early 
use in Babylonia; but money proper appears m W. 
Asia first in the Persian period. For further details 
see MONEY, and the articles and books quoted there. 
(4) The most interesting of all the questions arising 
in connection with the commerce of W. Asia during 
21. rade and this early period is that of its relations 
E to religion. So far as is known to the 
religion. ce е 
present writer there exists no adequate 
treatment of this, nor even a full appreciation of its 
significance. The hint has already been given ($$ 12, 16) 
that trade appears to have exercised no influence on the 
human mind during the formative period of the different 
religions. In Egypt and Babylonia, or among the 
Syrian and other Semites, there were gods who reflected 
or sympathised with every other human activity. Тһе 
memory of the various peoples went back to divine 
or semi-divine kings, lawgivers, physicians, teachers, 
hunters, and fishers (PHGENICIA, § 12), artisans (cp the 
Egyptian Ptah and the attribution of the invention 
of pottery and metal-working to various gods), and 
musicians. But, except for certain isolated and ap- 
parently late instances, to be noted presently ($22), there 
seems to have been no god or hero who was a trader. 
This cannot have been due to dislike of trading habits, 
such as prevailed in Egyptian society (S тз); for the 
want was not confined to Egypt ; nor was it due to any 
of the moral objections to trade, which are so common 
in modern times. There is only one explanation; in 
the formative period of the religions of W. Asia, 
commeree was not yet specialised as a separate vocation? 
(812) Perhaps the most striking proof of its want of 
religious influence at an early period is found among 
the Pheenicians. Their most ancient deities were practi- 
cally identical with those of the general 


d Canaanite stock (Pietschmann, Gesch. der 
1018, рр; 190) When at last the Phoenicians 
Egypt. 


took to the sea they invoked for their new 
occupation the blessing of their accustomed deities, and 
principally of the various local forms of ‘AStart. The 
other divine beings, who appear connected with 
Phoenician ships, and in later times were credited with 
the discovery of navigation, the Kabiri, were of 
secondary rank in the Phoenician pantheon, and had 
been originally connected with the mining and working 
of metals (/6. 188, 190; but see PIENICIA, $ rr, col. 
3774, With footnote). The legends which attribute 
distant travels to the Tyrian Herakles and divers gods 
are of late origin (Pietsch. 191). The only other 
possible instance of a trading Canaanite deity is that 
concealed under the ambiguous name «255 (PHGzNICIA, 
y 12, IssACHAR, $$ 3, 6). Similarly in Egypt the 
expeditions to Punt under the eighteenth dynasty were 
commended to the patronage of Amon of Thebes, who 


1 Carlile, of. cit. 

? As in Calabar and other parts of Africa, probably for 
ornament; Carlile, of. cit. 240. 

$ For an illustration of the very opposite take Buddhism, 
which ‘was a merchant religion par excellence; there are few 
parables or birth-stories in which a Buddhist merchant does 
not figure’; JRAS, 1902, р. 587. 
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gave the conquest and tribute (Z.e., as we have seen, 
$ 8n. 3, the trade) of that distant land to his own people, 
and was thanked by them for help in the exploration 
and opening up of roads (Naville, Deir el Bahari, pt. 
i. r4, 19 7). We may assume that other nations of 
W. Asia when they took to trade also dedicated it each 
to their own tribal deity. But once this was done, the 
reaction upon their conceptions of their deity must have 
been one of the most considerable 
forces in the transformation of the 
primitive religions. The deity, origin- 
ally local and identified with purely 
local phenomena (PiickNiCIA, $ 11), must, when carried 
abroad by his people, have expanded in their belief to an 
identification with the principal cosmic forces, especially 
those of the sea and the heavens. It may, therefore, 
be to trade that the religions of W. Asia partly owe the 
association of their gods with tbe stars—always the 
guides of travellers—as well as their identification with 
the natural forces, or even with the gods, of distant 
lands.! But besides thus enhancing the power of native 
deities, the foreign trade of their worshippers brought 
back the cults of other gods. This is very evident in 
Egypt. A number of instances are given by Erman. 
Usertesen III. (Dyn. хіі.) dedicated a temple on the 
S. frontier to the Nubian god, and only in the second 
place to Hnum the Egyptian (500); Besa, honoured 
by the New Empire ‘as a protecting genius,’ probably 
owed ‘his introduction to Egypt to this (incense) trade’ 
(514); and consequent upon the great incrcase of Asiatic 
comnierce under the eighteenth and the nineteenth 
dynasty a number of Syrian divinities were admitted to 
the Egyptian pantheon (517). Similarly there was an 
export of the gods of W. Asia to Europe by Cyprus: 
' merchants of Citium brought the cult of their goddess 
with them to Athens’ (PUCENICIA, $ 11), and the general 
influence of Phoenician traders on the religion and 
mythology of Greece is notorious. Again, gatherings 
to religious centres, great or small, 
have always been convenient for trade 
—as we see even in medizval and 
modern times. Stated and famous markets grew about 
the sanetuaries of W. Asia and festivals became fairs. 
Where trade, as in N. Syria and Arabia, had to pass 
through many tribal territories, treaties were necessary 
and were accompanied bv religious rites at border (or 
other) sanetuaries, at which it would be natural to ex- 
change goods. In our period and that which followed 
it, Babylon, Carehemish, Bethel, Sinai (perhaps), Mecca, 
and various Egyptian towns are instances.? Exchanges 
were effected under religious direction; it was the 
interest of the guardians of the sanctuaries to prescribe 
forms, and fees to the temple were charged.? The 
supervision by priests of Babylonian commerce is evident 
from a multitude of contract tablets ; * and the rise of 
priestly families and castes to kingly power, both in 
Babylonia and in Egypt, was made possible by the 
wealth which accrued to them from their direction of 
commerce, 

Before we proceed to Israelite commerce one other 
study is necessary. We have seen that during the 
New Empire and especially under the 
eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties there 
was a great increase of trade between Syria and Egypt, 
in which Syrian products and manufactures played a 
very important part (above, 8 8). We are now to 
examine the details of this, happening as it did on the 
eve of Isracl's settlement in Palestine. The first evidence 


23. Reaction 
of trade 
on religion. 


24. Sanctuaries 
and markets. 


25. Syria. 


1 For an identification of Hathor with the deity of the амі 
or incense of Punt, see Naville, ef. cif. 20. 

2 For another, cp Issacuar, $ 25 Dt. 38 18, 

3 WRS, Rel. Sen. 441. 

4 Delitzsch in a note to No. 28 of Nagel's translation of 
Hammurabi's letters to Sin-idinnam (Beitr. z. Assyr. 4 458 493) 
illustrates the Babylonian custom of making valuations ‘ before 
God’—z.e., in presence of the priests—and compares Ex. 216 


228[7]/. 
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is found in the records of Thutmosis 111. (1503-1449).! 
Coats of mail do not appear in his reigu till he takes 
200 from the Canaanites at the sack of Megiddo. The 
Syrian chariots are the finer, and generally Syrian 
artisans appear more skilful and artistic than those of 
Egypt. Large numbers of them are transported to 
Egypt. In the same reign there are records of importa- 
tions of grain into Egypt ; these cannot all have been 
tribute (above, 8 8 n. 3); also of oil, wine, honey, 
dates, incense, timber for masts and beams, and cattle. 
It is in the period after Thutmosis 111., however, that 
we obtain our fullest evidence of the commercial condi- 
6. A tion of Syria before Israel entered it. ‘The 
2 Pg Amarna Letters (1400 onwards) reveal, 
` df by no more than the cuneiform script 
in which they are written, the already prolonged and 
close commercial intercourse between Babylonia and 
Egypt across Syria. Their contents are still more sig- 
nificant.? The kings of Babylonia and Egypt propose 
an exchange of the products of their lands. Gold is 
sent from Egypt to Babylonia, ‘ painted wood,’ golden 
and wooden images, and oil. From Babylonia to Egypt 
come manufactured gold, precious stones, lapis lazuli, 
enamel, skins, wooden chariots, horses, and slaves. 
Some of these, of course, pass as presents between the 
kings; but that they are also articles of commerce is 
proved by the complaint of one of the Babylonian kings 
that his merchants (dam-garu, dam-karu or tamkaru г 
cp Del. „4з. A IV B, Aram. Zaggar, whence Arab. zigir, 
tuggir) had been plundered in the territories of the 
Pharaoh. Letters from AlaSia, either Cyprus (Winckler) 
or the extreme N. of the Syrian coast (Petrie, WMM), 
tell of the exportation from that country of copper, 
bronze, ivory, ship-furniture, and horses to Egypt, and 
the receipt of silver, oil, and oxen. Merchants go from 
AlaSia to Egypt by ship ; a writer begs the king of Egypt 
not to allow them to be injured by his tax-gatherers (no. 
29) The king of AlaSia complains of the Lukki, a pirate 
people who disturb the Mediterranean, and invade his 
land (28). A prince of N. Syria sends slaves and begs 
for gold (36). The letters from Egyptian tributaries 
and officials in Palestine, during its invasion by the 
Hatti and Habiri, ask for wheat from Egypt for be- 
sieged towns and districts that have not been able to 
grow their own corn (cp the story of Jacob and Joseph); 
or report the sending of timber, oil (cp Hos. 122 [r]), 
honey, cattle, and slaves. One letter (122) asks for 
myrrh as a medicine. Another (124), but obscurely, 
speaks of purple (2). Abd-hiba of Jerusalem complains 
that he cannot prevent the plundering of the King of 
Egypts caravans in Ajalon (180). Horses and asses 
are supplied to travellers (x1), and provisions to the 
royal caravans (242) and troops (264,270). One letter 
reports payment of ‘300 pieces of silver to the Habiri, 
besides the 1000 into the hand of the king's officer’ 
(280). We read of no passage of glass either way, 
though glass had been known in Egypt from 3300 В.С. 
and was also made in Phoenicia from an early date. It 
was immediately after the period of the Tell-el-Amarna 
Letters—.e,, in the fourteenth century B.C. —that 
Kadašman- Harbe (BABYLONIA, § 57) of Babylon, being 
shut off from Harran and the upper Euphrates by 
Assyria, opened a direct route across the desert to 
Phoenicia (Wi. Politische Entwickel. Bab. и. Assyr. 
15). 
Egyptian records confirm the frequent importation of 
21. Other slaves iu Syria into Egypt, where the 
girls were prized in the harems, and, in 
addition to articles mentioned in the Amarna 
Letters, indicate that Syrian pottery and 
metal work were prized; also ointments for embalming, 
1 WMM, As. u. Eur. 21; Flinders Petrie, HE 2 146 f. 
2 The following facts are taken from the German translation 
(with transliteration of the original into Roman characters) by 
Hugo Winckler, Die Thontafeln von Tell el-Amarna, Perlin, 


1896: for some corrections see Knudtzon in Beitr. zur 
Assyriologie, iv. 2 3. 


Egyptian 
records. 
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oils, wine, woollen cloths, and embroideries. The 
characteristics of Syrian clothing as depicted on the 
monuments were embroidery, tassels, and fringes. There 
is an extremely interesting account of an expedition 
sent about ттоо В.С. by Her-heru of dynasty twenty-one 
to Lebanon for cedar in one of the Golénischeff Papyri 
( Recueil de Trav. 2174 f. ; cp WMM, As. u. Eur. 395; 
Budge, ZZ 613 ff). 


II. TRADE ROUTES IN W. ASIA 


We may now indicate the physical facilities for com- 
merce in W. Asia, and trace the main lines of trade and 
28. Lines of “TOSS uw by Е апа ж po Me 
trade; Egypt. map the eye at once marks : e o p. 
ing natural directions of traffic: two 
long and navigable rivers, the Nile and the Euphrates ; 
two long narrow seas with more or less harboured 
coasts, the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf; whilst from 
the most westerly point touched by the Euphrates, a 
fertile and well-populated country, passable on several 
lines through Syria, stretches to the Nile Delta, with 
one break of desert about six or seven days' march 
from Gaza to Pelusium, Inside all these lie the great 
Arabian deserts, isolating the fertile Arabia Felix from 
W. Asia; but even across these deserts, lines of oases 
and valleys, in which, though there is no cultivation, water 
is procurable, render passage possible by land from the 
Indian Ocean to the Levant. ‘The many routes created 
along and across these natural lines we shall take in 
order as they lie from the south northward, and we shall 
include the directions of traffic with India, 
Egypt's inland trade, and her traffic with Nubia, the 
Sudan, and farther south, went up the Nile by Yébu 


(Elephantine, ‘ivory island’) and Suénet (Syene, 
Aswan: ‘commerce,’ Erman, of. c. 498 /.), at 


which exchanges were made with the barbarians. ‘It 
is difficult,’ says Erman (479), ‘to find a word in the 
language which means to /rave/; the terms used were 
@ont=to go up stream, and Zod—to go down stream.’ 
The river flows northwards ; but, as if in compensation, 
the prevailing winds are in the opposite direction. 
From Memphis by the Fayoum, or from the present 
Assiout and other Nile-ports, caravans reached the 
western oases (бае: from Eg. май = station). 
So far as concerned the trade with Punt, the Nile 
and the Red Sea, running nearly parallel for some 
; thousands of miles, and at one point only 
е дий 90 m. apart, wonderfully supplemented 
ed wea. sach other's defects. As on the Nile, 
the prevailing winds in the Red Sea are from the north; 
in the upper half the N. wind seldom flags, and the 
Gulf of Suez is often stormy. The Egyptians, therefore, 
divided their route from the Delta to Punt and back 
again between the river and the sea. ‘Their traffic 
southward was borne on tbe Nile! as far as Koptos,? 
and then struck E. over the desert about go m. to 
Sauu, at the mouth of the W. Gastis,? a little to the 
N. both of the later Greek harbour Leukos Limen,* 
and the modern el-IXosér (Erman, 586). 


l Naville (of. cif. 16) points out that the pictures of Ha't. 
Sepsut’s Punt expedition on Deir-el- Bahri, which show the 
Punt goods arriving at Thebes by ship, suggest that there was 
‘an arm of the Nile in communication with the Red Sea,’ at 
that time ; and that the same ships carried cargo all the way. 
But the picture may only intend the short passage from Koptos 
10 Thehes. n 

2 To-day not Kaft (Koptos) but the neighhouring Keneh is 
the starting-place for el-Kosér. 

3 The way is almost waterless (cp above, § 9), but the 
present writer knows it for only a day E. from Keneh. This 
road was supplied with reservoirs by many Pharaohs (above, 
$8019 n.) 1 was much used for trade in the reign of Xerxes 
(Budge, £775) and in Roman times. It is of interest that in 
1801 Major General Baird and his army took 16 days from 
el- Koser to Keneh (Anderson, Journ. of Secr. Exped. to 
Мей. and Eg., London, 1802, p. 357). 

4 Also called Myos Hormos by the Periplus, 1, and by Strabo 
(xvi. 424 xvii. 145), apparently through confusion with Myos 
Hormos on the Gulf of Suez. Ср Agatharchides, De Mari 
Enythr. in Geogr. Gr. Min. 1167 ff. with Tab. VI. in Arlas. 
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Other harbours on the S. coast of the Red Sea were Myos 
Hormos at the mouth of the Gulf of Suez, about 120 m. from the 
Nile,! probably used in the early period for sea traffic, more 
frequent than the land traffic, with Sinai; the Prolemaic Bere- 
nike due E. from Syene but usually reached by caravan froin 
Koptos—twelve days’ journey according to Pliny (WHN, 626); 
Ptolemais (ў Tov Onpwv kaAovjévg : Pert pl. $ 3) near the modern 
Massowah ; Adulis? (zd. § 4), etc. ; with Muza and Okelis on 
the Arabian coast just inside the Straits of Büb-el-Mandeb 
(id. $$ 21 FF 25 0). 

If we reckon by the voyages of Arab dhows,? it would 
take the Egyptian ships about a month to sail from 
el-Kostr to the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. Pliny (Z.c.) 
gives thirty days from Berenike to Okelis, but Hero- 
dotus (211) only forty for the voyage down the whole 
Red! Seas 

In the Indian Ocean the routes down the E. coast of 
Africa and up the Arabian coast were known and 

А mapped in Greck times. For the African 

30. Indian coast sce the Atlas to Geogr. Gr. Alin. xii. 

Осе The Arabian coast route is described 
in the Periplus. From Okelis to Arabia Felix (Aden), 
to Moscha (Zofár) and the Syagros promontory 
(Ras Fertak) would take at least a month, with probably 
twenty days more to the mouth of the Persian Gulf. 
Thus the whole voyage from ‘Akabah or Suez to the 
mouth of the Persian Gulf cannot have occupied less 
than three months. Thence to the mouth of the Indus 
and down the Malabar coast the ports and distances 
are described in the Periplus. For the voyage direct 
{тош Okelis, ‘аа primum emporium Indice, Muzirim,' 5 
Pliny (77.V 626) gives forty days, and adds that a ship 
leaving Berenike about the end of July reached Muziris 
about the middle of October, and leaving again in the 
end of December or January returned to Egypt within 
the year. ‘The coasting voyage from Babylonia down 
the Persian Gulf, and so to the Indus, may be followed 
in the Periplus (88 35 f), or in Arrian's Hist. Indica 


Bros | ! 
Coming now to Arabia, we find in the Minæan 
., inscriptions hints, and in the Greek 
31. Arabia. р ; ae 
geographers data, of the long trade 
routes, whieh traversed the peninsula. 


Sprenger (Alte Geogr. Arab., chap. 2) describes nine of these 
routes, with Ptolemy’s map of Arabia; and Wüstenfeld (272 von 
Medina austauf. Hauptstrassen, and Die Strasse топ Bagra 
nach Mekka; Gott. 1862 and 1867 with maps) has laid down 
the routes in the N. half of Arabia from the data of the Arabian 
geographers. 

The principal roads were those by which frankincense 
was brought to Syria and Mesopotamia from the 


Sab:ean country. 

Pliny (77V 12 зз ed. Delph.) gives the distance from Thomna 
to Gaza as sixty-five daily marches for camels.7 The route 
held to Mecca, from remote antiquity a great centre of trade. 
There it divided. One branch turned NE. through Nejd (a 
present pilgrim-route) and again divided, one arm E. through 
el-Hasa to the ancient Gerra, or other port on the Bahrein Gulf,8 
the other NE. towards Basrah. The main branch from Mecca 
continued N. to Medinah (whence a tolerably watered road 

1 At Keneh. For the route, past granite and Hec 
quarries with Greek and Roman remains, see Baedeker's Zy.(4) 
348. Myos Hormos, now Abu Sar el-Kibli, lay in the lat. of 
Manfalut, and from there or Assiüt was abont 150 m. distant. 

2 Or Adulé (near Annesley Bay) the port for Axum, r2o m. 
distant; in the Gk. period the market for trade with Central 
Africa, ‘much frequented by traders from Alexandria and the 
Elanitic gulf’—Cosmas Indicopleustes, Christ. Topogr. (6th 
cent.), Bk. Il. ET by M‘Crindle, 54. 

3 Cp Burton, Pilgrimage to Al-Med. and Mecca, chap. 11. 

4 This appears also to have been the datum of Timosthenes, 
the Ptolemaic admiral, in Pliny, 77/V633 ed. Delph., where 
for guatridui yead quadraginta dierum. 

5 Muziris, on the Malabar coast, either Calicut, or more 
probably, Mangalore; see the Periplus and Ptolemy. For 
voyages to different ports in India, cp Sprenger, Alte. Geog. 
Arab. 98 ff. 

6 Geogr. Gr. Min., ed. Müller, Paris, 1882, vol. i., 284 Z. 
332 7/. with Tabb. ХІ. and XIIT.-XV. 

7 Palgrave (144) gives his day's march as twelve to fourteen 
hours, at about 5 m. an hour, ‘the ordinary pace of a riding 
camel.’ This seems even for such rather much, and freight 
camels certainly go more slowly. 

8 Palgrave (369) gives the time for the Persian pilgrims from 
Abu-Shahr (Bushire) across the gulf and through Nejd to 
Mecca as two months. . 
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strikes NE. hy ‘Aneyzal and the Lower Kaseem to Basra оп 
the Euphrates) and Hijr (Egra),? where it divided into one МЕХ. 
by el-Teimà (Thaima), round the northern Nefüd and along the 
Wiüdy Sirhan to Bosra for Damascus? (or to "Tadmor), and 
another NNW. to Ma'ün, Petra, and Gaza; with a branch 
douhtless to Elah on the Gulf of 'Akabah. A Minzan inscrip- 
tion (Glaser, 1155; Haen 535) mentions a caravan route 
from Maʻän to Ragmat, probahly the OT Raaman (g.v.), either 
`Реуна on the Persian Gulf or the seat of the '"Paupavcroc 
of Straho (xvi. 424) near Mariaha in Sabæa. From Gerra 
(Ger‘a), on the Persian Gulf, one route swung round by ‘(min 
to the incense country on the S. coast ; another crossed prob- 
ahly by el-Hasa, Nejd, and Lower Kaseem to Kheybar and 
‘leyma for Syria (or from Kaseem crossed more directly by 
Hail and el-Jóf to Маап; Palgrave [p. 2] gives the distance 
from the Jóf to Ma'àn at 200 m. as the crow flies). Forder (145) 
gives the present population of the Jôf at 40,000(!). The town is 
2 m. long, i m. wide; three rainfalls annually; water-supply 
good from deep springs; warm sulphur springs; clothing, 
cooking-utensils, coffee, etc., by caravan from Mecca, Baghdad, 
and Damascus. Another route across М. Arabia, probably 
used by Babylonian expeditions to Musri and Sinai, led from 
the Euphrates to the Jéf and so by Ma‘an to 'Akabah ; but the 
longer route given above— Basra-'Aneyza- Teyma-'Akabah— 
was easier and less dangerous. On the S., easy routes connected 
the interior of the Minzan territory with the ports on the Red 
Sea and the Indian Ocean. So much for Arabia. 


We have now to trace the routes from Egypt across 


Syria towards Damascus for the 
32. Egypt Euphrates. Of these there are in 


through Syria. 


the main four. 

т. E. of Jordan.—Yhe first, from Ше E. westward, 
left the Delta by Suez for Макы, on the plateau of ‘lth, 
and thence reached Elath at the head of the Gulf of 
'Akabah,* where it joined the routes S, and E. through 
Arabia. From 'Akabah it turned up the W. el-Ithm to 
the IZ. of Edom (Israel's track) and struck Ma'àn (where 
it crossed the route Mecca to Petra). From Ma'àn it 
is ten journeys to Damascus (Doughty, Ar. Des. 148) ; 
the present Hajj route kecps to the E. of Moab, to 
avoid the deep canons (for routes through Moab, see 
MOAB, $ 8) to Kal'at ez-Zerkà, on the upper waters of 
the Zerka, the biblical Jabbok. Thence it holds due 
N. to Rimtheh and el-Muzcrib, thence upon the west of 
the Lejā to Damascus. An older branch struck from 
the Zerka NE. to Bosra (to which other routes came 
up from Arabia), Kanatha, and so by the E. of the 
Leja to Damascus. 

2. Up the’ Aribah.—The second route, from Elath to 
Damascus, followed the great trench of the ‘Arabah by 
the foot of Mt. Seir to the Dcad Sea, and then up its 
west coast and the Jordan valley. This has great disad- 
vantages in heat and want of water; but the traffic 
along it (at least as far as the Dead Sea) was consider- 
able in the early Mohammedan period, and thc same 
stretch of it may have been used by Jewish trade with 
Elath in the days of the kings. 

з. By Hebóron.—A third line of road from Egypt 
through Syria—perhaps that called the way of SHUR 
(g.v., Gen.167)— started from the middle of the 
Isthmus, struck E. through the desert till it crossed 
Jebel Magharah,® turned N. round J. Helal, crossed 
W. el-Arish (from which onwards there are not a few 
wells and waterpits), passed el-Birein, Ruhaibeh, and 
Khalasa to Beersheba and Hebron (PALESTINE, § 20). 

4. By maritime plain.—TVhe fourth route left the 
Delta at Pelusium or some station near the present 
el-Kantara on the canal, for Rhinokolura (el-‘Arish), 
Raphia, and Gaza—six to seven marches from the 
Delta.6 Thence by Ashdod up the Maritime Plain. 


1 So Doughty. For the mercantile qualities of the inhabit- 
ants, see Palgrave, 117 (Oneyza ; v. Oppenheim [2 54], 'Oneze). 

? Or Medain Salih. 

3 Palgrave. А description of the route between the Jóf and 
Bosra, along the W. Sirhán is given by Forder (II 77A Arabs in 
Tent and Town, chaps. 5-8) It is apparently 54 days from 
the Jôf to Ithera ; thence four hours to Каб thence 6 days to 
Orman, thence 1 to Bosra. : 

4 Palmer, Desert of the Exodus; Trumbull, Kadesh Barnea; 
consult Palmer also for routes from Suez to Sinai. 

5 To the N. of Jebel Yeleg: see Drake Holland's Map, 
PEFQ, 1884, p. 4. 

6 Napoleon, Guerre d'Orient: Campagnes d'Égypte et de 
Syrie, vol ii.; Wittmann's Travels, 128 ff. Archduke Sal- 
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‘These four roads from Egypt to Syria were crossed by 
others from Arabia to the Levant and S. Palestine. 
с Тһе direction of these, across the 
Be о desert of Tih and the Negeb, must 
Negeb Е have varied according to scason and 
E rainfall. This desert, so important 
both in the wanderings and in the trade of Israel, is in 
the main a high, hard plateau, the Plateau of Tih, 
bearing short, irregular ranges of hills, and is niostly 
barren, but its valleys contain alluvial soil. The rainfall 
in January and February is considerable, and then there 
is much grass. Perennial springs are infrequent; but 
in the longer wádies water can nearly always be had by 
digging. Horses may be taken everywhere, provided 
camels accompany them with water-skins for the long 
intervals between wells (Wilson, PE/V, 1887, pp. 38 /f.). 
The ruins of vineyards and villages, with forts, in the 
NEGEB (g.v.) prove that it was once easy of traverse. 
'The most inaccessible portion is immediately W. of the 
'Arabah and S. of the Palestine frontier—some бо m. 
N. and S. by so E. and W. — steep ridges, the 
home of the wildest of the Arabs of this region, the 
'Azázimeh. This part throws the roads between Pales- 
tine and the Red Sea to the W. and 1, of itself. These 
naturally bend to the best sources of water, of which we 
may note the following : — Ain el-W'eibeh! in the Arabah, 
about 80m. from Elath, and 30 from the Dead Sea ; 
15 m. N., ‘Ain Hasb;? S. of the Azüzimeh country, 
well-watered wadies round the famous ‘Ain Kadis 
(KADESH, 1); but this district is so shut off by Jebel 
Magrah and other hills that it is not visited by 
through roads ; wells at Hathirah, Birein, el- Aujeh, and 
elsewhere afford a well-watered line of travel N. and 
S. on which most of the routes converge ; N. of the 
"Azüzimeh country, ‘Ain el-Mureidhah, W. el-Yemen, 
апа Ikurnub. ‘Taking these facts with the evidence of 
the ancient geographers and of travellers like Robinson, 
Palmer, Clay Trumbull, Holland, and Wilson, we can 
determine the following lines of traffic across the desert 
of Tih and the Negeb. 

1. The chicf line of traffic is that which from the 
head of the Gulf of "Akabah strikes NW. over the 
plateau of Tih to the conspicuous mountain 'Aràif 
en-Nàkah,? and bending N. coincides near Birein with 
the trunk road from the middle of the Isthmus of Suez 
to Hebron. It leaves the trunk road again near 
Ruhaibeh and strikes NW. on Gaza. For camels it 
is about eight days' journey by this route from 'Akabah 
to Gaza. То the E. of the S. half of it, but coinciding 
with its N. half, are several pilgrim routes between 
Sinai and Gaza much used in the Middle Ages ; 3 it is 
ten days from St. Catherine's Convent to Gaza.? 

2. The route from Ma'àn and Petra to the Negeb 
descends by Petra and the W. el-Abvad, crosses the 
‘Arabah NW. to ‘Ain el-Weibeh, aud thence strikes 
up through the hills by several branches, the best 
known being that which leaves the “Arabah a little to 
the N. of 'Ain el-Weibeh, passes 'Ain el-Mureidhah 
and 'Ain el-Khuran to the great mountain barrier, 
pierced by the Nakb el-Yemen, Nakb es-Sufah (thought 
by some to be ZEPHATH or HORMAI, through which 
Israel attempted Palestine from the S., Nu. 1445 213 
Dt. 144 Judg. 1:7) and Nakb es-Sufey.® Still another 
pass to the W. of Nakb el-Yemen is said to carry a road 
to Gaza. On the high region to the N. of these passes 
the routes reunite, and, passing a little to the E. of Kur- 


vator, Die Aarawanenstrasse von Ag. nach Syr. (Prague, 
1879; ET, London, 1881). 

1 Robinson, BA 2580 Æ 

2 V. Raumer, Paldstina, 480 fF. ; Clay Trumbull, Hadesh 
Barnea, 207 etc. 

3 Another branch strikes from 'Akabah up the 'Arabah, 
ascends the plateau by the W. el-Beyáneh and joins the main 
road near W. el Ghudáaghid (Robinson), S. of J. 'Aráif en- 
Nakah. 

3 For a list see Robinson, BR 1 561 Z 

5 Felix Fabri, Éragatorzunt, and other medizval travellers. 

6 Large Map to Clay Trumbull's A'ades£ Barnea. 
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nub! and 'Ar'arah, the road divides into two, one N. of 
Beersheba to Gaza, the other by Kh. el-Milh to Hebron. 
By this road from Ma'àn to the Negeb pilgrims and 
supplies from Gaza and Hebron meet the Hajj at 
Ma‘an, and it is probable that from Hebron to ‘Ain 
el-Weibeh and thence down the ‘Arabah the same road 
carried the trade of the kings of Israel to Elath or 
Ezion-geber.? 

3. Finally, there was a less important line of traffic 
from Gaza along the S. frontier of Palestine апа round 
the 5. end of the Dead Sea to Kerak. 

For the main and cross routes through Palestine 

" itself, see PALESTINE, $ 20, to which 
34. Palestino may be added the following :— 

1. From Dead Sea.—The great 'Arabah road and 
the salt deposits at the S. end of the Dead Sea were 
connected with Jerusalem by a route through el-Milh and 
Hebron, by another which left the Dead Sea at Engedi 
and deployed up the W. Husdsah to Jebel Fureidis 
(Herodium), or crossed W. Ghuweir and ascending 
W. Jerfán struck NW. to Jerusalem. The second of 
these is a very bad road. To-day the salt-carriers, in 
preference to both, follow the Dead Sea coast to a 
point N. of Engedi before striking up to Jerusalem. 

2. Across W. range. —N. of the Dead Sea the routes 
across the W. range were two: frst, that mentioned in 
PALESTINE, 8 20, by the Beth-horons, past the great 
sanctuary and market at Bethel, down to Jericho; ‘Ain 
ed-Dük on one branch of this route is probably a 
Philistine station (DAGON, Docus) of the days when the 
Philistines commanded the traffic on this line (it was 
also used by the Crusaders, who did not hold Gaza, 
for their trafic with Moab, Edom, and 'Akaba ; Rey, 
Les Colonies Franques dans les XII. et NIII. Siècles: 
ch. 9); second, the road which, ascending NW. from 
Jaffa, crosses the watershed at Shechem in the pass 
between Ebal and Gerizim, and descends the wadies el- 
Кегаа and Еагїаһ to the ford at ed-Dàmieh. That the 
trading Philistines also used this ronte is certified by 
the presence to the E. of Shechem of a Beit Dejan— 
ie., Beth-Dagon. So also Vespasian marched (B/ 
iv. 81). 

А was turned by four routes N. from Sharon. 
(1) The most westerly follows the coast; it connected 

the Phoenician settlements S. and N. 
D Heran t of Carmel, and in later times Cæsarea 

Esdraelon. with Ptolemais. (2) A road leaves 
the N. end of Sharon and strikes N. by Subbarin and 
E. of Carmel to Tell Keimün ; it is the shortest line 
from Egypt to the Phoenician cities. (3) Another 
leaves Sharon at Kh. es-Sumrah, strikes NE. up the 
W. ‘Arah to ‘Ain Ibrahim and enters Esdraelon at 
Lejjün (Megiddo), from which roads branch to Naza- 
reth, Tiberias, and, by Jezreel, to Beth-shan and the 
Jordan. (4) The fourth leaves Sharon by the W. Abu 
Nar, emerges on the plain of Dothan, and enters 
Esdraelon at Jenin (En-gannim) ; for the Jordan valley 
and the road to Damascus across Пацгап it is shorter 
than the route by Lejjün (ср Gen.3825) Оп these 
roads and their significance see HG 150 ff. 

The valleys of S. Galilee, disposed E. and W., carried 
some of the most famous roads of Palestine. B. 

: started from Akko (PTOLEMAIS). (1 
Bee Б SLE: One struck SE. Y T, 
Dagon,? climbed to Sepphoris, passed near Nazareth, 
and descended by the W. esh-Sharràr to the Jordan at 
the Roman bridge, Jisr el-Mujami', the main Roman 
road to the trans-Jordanic provinces. (2) Another 
crossed by the valley N. of Sepphoris and descended 
on Tiberias. (3) Another climbed E. probably by 
W. Wasriyeh, held along the foot of Upper Galilee to 
Ramah, from which one branch descended to join a 

1 The biblical Tamar. See $ 5o. 

? So too, perhaps, ran one of the Roman roads between 
Hebron and Elath. 


3 Dok of the Crusading Chronicles (е.е., L’Estoire de la 
Guerre Sainte, 1897, ll. 3987, 4071); now Tell Da'ouk or Dauk. 
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N. and S. trunk road at Capernaum, whilst a second 
proceeded by Safed to the present Bridge of the 
Daughters of Jacob across Jordan. ‘These are probably 
the roads reflected in the parables of Jesus (2/0 425 ff. ). 
The most northerly is the most natural (or easiest) 
route for traffic from the sea-coast to Damascus 
(PTOLEMAIS, § 3). 

More difficult roads, however, crossed the highlands 
behind Phoenicia :—(1) from Tyre, by Burj el-Alawei 
through the valley near Abrikha (where 

sr Ld and pavement is still found) down » the 

i N. of Rubb Thelāthīn, across the 

Hasbany to Bāniās ; (2) from Tyre, or (3) from Sidon, 

to the elbow of the Litany and so down to the Hasbany 

bridge and Banias. The importance of these roads is 
testified by the lines of crusading castles upon them. 

On the E. of Jordan (N. of Moab) the сгоѕѕ-гошеѕ 
are best illustrated by the position of the cities of 

DECAPOLIS (g.z.). From the Jordan 
38. E. of Jordan. opposite M (Bethshan) start 
three roads :—(1:) one to the S. by Pella (with a variation 
a little to the N.) and thence SE. over the hills of 
Gilead (by the lost Dion) to Gerasa and Philadelphia 
(with branches). (2) А second climbed to Gadara, 
and thence along the ridge to Abila of the Decapolis, 
and by Abila to Kanatha or by Edrei to Bosra and 
Jebel Hauran. (3) A third elimbed from the E. coast 
of the Lake of Galilee by Ilippos (Süsiya opposite 
Tiberias) and erossed Jaulin and Напгап by Мажа 
(with variants) to Damascus. To the N. of these ran 
other two: (4) from the Bridge of the Daughters of 
Jacob by el-Kuneitrah, and (5) from Banias by Кет 
Hawar—both to Damascus, 

‘The lines of trade through М. Syria from Damaseus 

and Phoenicia to the Euphrates are determined by the 
.. desert, the long parallel lines of hills, 

sx MEN. and the Orontes valley. ‘The shortest 

route from Damascus to Mesopotamia is NE. by the 
Palmyra or TADMOR oasis; but its difficulties, due 
to the want of water and the wild character of the 
nomads, diverted the main volume of traffic through 
the settled country to the E. of Jebel.Xnsariya. Неге 
the road from Damascus struck due N. on the E. of 
Anti-libanus, by Riblah, Hemessa (Homs), Hadrach, 
to Hamath (Hamat), where it was joined by a road 
from the Phoenician coast up the Leontes and down the 
Orontes valleys. From Hamath the routes were two: 
опе NE. to Tiphsah (ТҺарѕасиѕ), ‘the ford,’ on the 
Euphrates; the other, and more frequent, N. by 
Halwan (Haleb, Aleppo) and Arpad (Tell Arfad) to 
Carchemish (Jerabis), a great sanctuary and market.! 
From this rafts descended the Euphrates to Babylon, 
and a road travelled E. by HARAN [4.v.] (Harràn), 
again a famous sanctuary and market, 
and Nisibis (Nasibin) to the Tigris at 
Nineveh. On Carchemish and Harran 
converged routes from Asia Minor and Armenia; upon 
Nineveh from Armenia by the Upper Tigris and from 
the Caspian by the Greater Zab and other valleys. 
On the Mesopotamian routes with their extensions into 
Asia Minor, Persia, and farther E., see below $$ 58 
(Persian Imperial roads), 63 (Greek), and 69 (Roman). 
‘The Euphrates is navigable for 1200 m. from its mouth, 
and is said to be, as high up as its junction with the 
Ihábür, 18 ft. deep, a depth that sometimes falls, 
lower down its course, with the dissipation of its waters, 
to 12 ft. (Rogers, Hist. of Bab. and Ass, 1271 ff). 
The Tigris, much more rapid, and of more uncertain 
volume, is less fitted for navigation ; but to-day small 
steamers proceed as far up as Baghdad, and boats even 
to Mosul (Nineveh).? The convenience of Babylonia 


40. Assyria: 
Babylonia. 


1 See map to AssvniA, between cols. 352 and 353. 

2 From Mosul to Baghdad, by raft down the Tigris, takes 
from five to six days according to the state of the river; from 
Baghdad to Mosul a caravan takes twenty to twenty-two days 
(The Pioneer, May 29, 1902). 
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for trade through Elam with the interior of Asia has 
already been noticed. For the land routes from India 
to Babylon, see Lassen, /zdzsche Alterthumskunde, 
2529; for the ancient sea route, Arrian's "Ivóuc, $$ 
20 f. For both under Babylonians, Persians, Greeks, 
and Romans, see Lelow, $$ 56, 58, 63, 71. 


IHI. HISTORY OF TRADE IN ISRAEL 


In Part I. (§§ 1-27) we have surveyed the vast and 
intricate system of commerce which prevailed throughout 
: W. Asia by the close of the second millen- 
41. Periods. nium B,C. Ontheirsettlement in Palestine, 
between 1300 and 1150 B.C., Israel came into contact 
with this system upon two of its most ancient and 
crowded pathways through Syria : between the Euphrates 
and the Nile, and between Arabia and the Levant. 
Before we follow the details of their gradual engage- 
ment in this system, we have to examine (1) the tradi- 
tions which they brought with them, or adopted from 
the Canaanites, in order to discover what reflection of 
trade these may contain (8 42 /). We shall then 
(55 44 ff.) treat of the history of Israel's own trade under 
(2) the Judges ($ 46 f.) ; (3) the early monarchy (Saul 
to Solomon, $$ 48-51) ; (4) the divided kingdom till the 
end of the ninth century ($$ 51-53) ; (5) the eighth and 
seventh centuries till the fall of Jerusalem in 586 ($$ 
53-57); (6) the exilic and Persian Period till 332 В.С. 
($$ 58-62) ; (7) the Greek Period (88 63-67); and (8) 
the Roman Period till the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus ($$ 68-81). 
It is interesting that the earliest Hebrew traditions of 
primitive man are—with a few doubtful exceptions—as 
42. Early destitute of references to trade, as wehave 
traditions found those in W. Asia in general to be. 
` According to JE passages in the early 
chapters of Genesis, the founders of civilisation were 
hunters, shepherds, tillers of the soil, inventors of 
weapons and musical instruments, and builders of cities. 
"There is no recognition of a special class of merchants ; 
nor is there any reflection of such in Israel's earliest 
conceptions of the Deity. This agrees with the results 
of an examination of other religions ($$ 23-27). Certain 
of the stories, however, appear to take for granted the 
existence of commerce among early men. As in early 
Egypt the weaponsmith himself carried his goods abroad 
for sale (8 12), so the Kain of Gen. 4, perhaps the 
* forger,' is the founder of the first city—z.e., market or 
сеппе of trade (see CAINITES, $ 5 f.)—and it is 
possible to trace the mixed story of the Kain of Gen. 4 
—an agriculturist who became а wanderer—to (among 
other sources) an attempt to describe the origin of 
commerce ; for, except for commerce, agriculturists do 
not take to travel (but see CAIN for other explanations). 
Again, some retlection of Babylon's early position as a 
world market has already ($ то) been suggested in the 
story of the tower of Babel. Whatever significance in 
this respect we assign to such traditions—the very 
doubtful exceptions alluded to above—we may see in 
the fate imputed to Babylon a symptom of that horror 
of building and of cities which marks the unsophisticated 
nomad, and is observable among the desert-bred portions 
of Israel to a comparatively late period (e.g. in Amos). 
'The tales of the fathers of Israel assign to the people 
an Aram:ean origin—that is to say, among a people, and 
iarch in a land in which trade flourished 
43. Patriarchs, from an early period (S 16) Хо 
mercantile pursuits are imputed to the patriarchs by 
the JE passages ; but these take for granted the exist- 
ence in their days of a developed commerce (e.g., Gen. 
20 16, ‘ 1000 silver pieces’; 2422, 'shekels' as weights ; 
and the position of the ‘cities of the plain’ on a well- 
known knot of traffic at the S. end of the Dead Sea ; 
ep the importance of Zoar as a trading centre in early 
Mohammedan and crusading times: MOAB, § 9)—an 
assumption which the data given in Part I. (esp. $$ 
2-20) assure us is not anachronistic. А price paid to 
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Abraham is estimated in the most primitive forms of 
currency, cattle. and slaves (Сеп. 2014; ep 2127, 
perhaps as blackmail). A wife is purchased with 
precious metals, in the form of ornaments (24); a kid 
is given as a harlot’s wage (3817); and silver is paid 
by Jacob’s sons for corn in Egypt, and also by the 
Egyptians till it fails, when the priee is paid first in 
eattle and then in land (4714). Thus the JE stories 
of the Patriarchs present us with instances of practically 
every stage in the primitive evolution of money. 

The passage of Israel northwards to Palestine 
brought them along and across ancient and much- 

с frequented lines of commerce ($$ 31-34), 

Se ta whilst the traditions of their early eon- 

of Israel. quests and settlements in Palestine relate 
their inheritanee of the fruits of the rich Babylonian- 
Egyptian trade whieh, as we have seen ($$ 25 27), 
filled Syria on the eve of their arrival. Cp ‘the goodly 
Babylonish mantle,’ ‘200 shekels of silver, and ‘the 
gold ingot of 50 shekels’ among the spoil of Jericho 
(Josh. 7 21, JE), and the Dt. tradition that besides the 
fruits of the long-developed agriculture of Palestine the 
incoming Israelites inherited ‘ houses full of all goods ' 
(Dt. 610 f. Josh. 2413 Neh. 925). 

Yet these aecounts abstain from asserting that Israel 
at the same time entered on the carrying trade of 
45. Distance Canaan. Israel was confined to the 

fr hills. None of the tribes reached the 
rom SES) Con const except Asher, and the probably 
sarcastic reference in Deborah's song (Judg. 5 17) to his 
‘creeks ' (AV ‘ breaches’) is borne out by the harbour- 
less character of the coast between Aecho (held by the 
Phoenicians) and Ras en-Nàkürah. Тһе fact is that, 
down almost the entire length of Israel's history, a belt 
of foreign territory separated the people from the sea : 
nor did the spectacle of the sea, breaking on what was 
generally a lee shore, and entirely without natural 
harbours, excite any temptation to reaeh it. The first 
coast town taken by Israel was Joppa, and that not till 
144 B.C. In Hebrew literature down to exilie times 
and even later, the sea is only used (т) for the W. 
horizon, (2) as a symbol of arroganee against God (Is. 
17 :2/f aud Pss.) and (3) as a means to attempt 
escape from him (Am. 93; Jonah) The word for 
harbour in (the late) Ps.107 3o is a general term for 
‘refuge’: in Hebrew there is no word for ‘ port,’ and the 
later Jews had to borrow one from the Greeks—/zztez 
(see 7G eh. 7). Even if Ps. 107 refers to Israelites, 
it deseribes merchants, not sailors. It is remarkable 
that even to this day Jews, who have risen to eminence 
in every other department of the life of nations among 
whom they have settled, have never been known to 
fame as admirals or ship-captains, and are very seldom 
found as sailors (so far as the present writer knows, 
only in the Black Sca).! 

Inland waters. — 1\5 for inland waters: the Dead Sea 
was not navigated till the time of the Romans; there 
were only fishing boats on the Lake of Galilee ;? and on 
the Jordan only a ferry (2 S. 1919 [18]) or two [ep Fon]. 
Boats on the Jordan are not mentioned till the Talmud. 

Early Israel was not so wholly shut off from the lines 
of land traffie whieh traverse Palestine. The Canaan- 

ites continued to hold positions command- 

46. Land ing these—like Bethshan, and even others 

traffic. 115 these—like Bethshan,? an 
(sometimes in a line) across the Western 
Range (Gezer, Gibeon, Jerusalem); while the Philistines 
entered on possession of Gaza and the S. end of the 
maritime plain. Still the cozwudium which Israel 
indulged in with Canaanites (Judg. 85 /. ‘ substantially 
J,’ Moore) and Philistines (Samson) certainly proves 

1 Jos. (B/ iii. 9 2) mentions Jewish pirates at Joppa. There 
was a Jewish naval officer in the U.S. civil war; Spectator, 


Jan. 3, 1903. р 

2 And in Greek times galleys. Ср the galley on some of the 
Coins of Gadara. 

3 The list in Judg. 1 contains a number of towns on the main 
routes, 
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commerce. The possession of old Canaanite sanctuaries 
on the cross-routes would carry with it the superiority 
of the markets connected with them ($ 24); thus we find 
Ephraim at Shechem, or the neighbouring Gilgal (Juleijil), 
Benjamin at Bethel, and Judah at Hebron-- one of the 
great markets for the desert. But other tribes gradually 
settled aeross the chief lines of through traffic—Issachar, 
Zebulun, and Dan; and these are the only tribes to 
whom any portion of OT literature that can be called 
early, appears to assign any international trade, 
Issachar, on Esdraelon, is described as the guardian 
of some great fair (Dt. 3318 f.: IssacHAR, § 2); 
and Zebulun farther W. as commanding the coast- 
trade (Gen. 49 13 Dt. 33 19; ZEBULUN); while some 
interpret Deborah's reference to Dan of their con- 
nection at Laish with Sidon (ep DAN, $ 3). However 
that may be, Dan's position there commanded one 
great line of traffie N. and 5. and another E. and W. 
Further, it is interesting that some of the battles and 
expeditions under the Judges were on the line of these 
and other ancient lines of traffie—I*sdraelon, Dan, 
Jericho (8 12 f. ), and the route from Jordan into Arabia, 
Suceoth, Jogbehah, on which it is Ishmaclites with 
earrings of gold (in other words traders) whom 
Gideon defeats (8 ; epv. 24). There is, too, a possible 
mention of pearls (massa, v. 26 ; ep Moore's note, p. 233), 
as well as one of purple(?). In 1012 are mentioned the 
Maonites, probably the Minzans; even if we should 
read with © Midian, it is traders who are meant. 
Along with these, the reference to the disturbance of 
travel in the land in Judg. 5 (v. 6 f.) must not be over- 
looked. It is interesting to note the distinction already 
observed between trading and non-trading communities 
in the case of Laish (187). Laish on a small scale 
illustrated the military carelessness which rendered (e. g.) 
the great trading dynasties of Babylonia so easy a prey 
to the nomadie hordes who conquered them. 
The elements of trade in the period of the Judges 
must have been simple ; still, we are not warranted by 
the data in minimising them. Salt would 
47. The oy 
‘Judges.’ eome from the Dead Sea, and asphalt ; fish 
from the coast towns. That the useful metals 
eame from the outside is clear both from their absence 
from Israel's earlier possessions and from the Philistine 
policy (1 S. 1319) of banishing from among them the 
smiths. That is to say, metal-work was not familiar to 
the Israelites themselves; it was probably pursued, as 
in so many parts of Syria and Arabia at the present 
day, by certain nomadic families. A little gold, prob- 
ably in the shape of small rings and other ornaments, 
would be bought from the Arabian earavans (Judg. 8 
and 10 as above); and silver pieces are mentioned 
(94 165 I72 f. 10). In exchange, the Hebrews could 
give their surplus wool and oil, figs, raisins, and perhaps 
wine (Judg. 913; ep the carly use of the phrase ‘every 
man under his owm viue and! fig tree: t TR. 55)? 
But the foreign eharacter of the international trade of 
this period is seen in the use of gentilic names for 
merchants alluded to above (8 13) and in the meaning 
of the earliest Hebrew terms for trader (ano and 5323— 
traveller).? 
It is usually assumed by modern writers that Solomon 
was the real father of trade in Israel ; yet the conditions, 
48. Early actual оор. апа слее а 
monarchy. considerable commerce are present from 
the very beginning of the monarchy— 
whieh bv all W. Asian analogies, would itself be suffi- 
cient proof of the organisation and rapid increase of 
Israel'S trade. The Philistines not only held the main 
line of ecommerce between Egypt and Pheenicia- 
Babylonia; their encounters with Israel at Michmash 
and Gilboa (ep Bét Dejan E. of Shechem, and Dagon 
near Jericho, $ 34) appear to imply a struggle for the 


1 Cp Buhl, Die socialen Verhältnisse der [sraeliten, 12. 
2 Note the sanctuary as the treasury, and the hire of mer- 
cenaries (Judg. 9 4). 
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cross-routes to the E. as well In connection with 
Saul's earlier successes over the Philistines on one of these 
routes, David's praise of him, that “һе brought up 
adorning of gold on the garments' of the daughters of 
Israel (2 5. 124) is very significant. 

In W. Asia the rise of a power like David's always 
means an intentional increase of commerce, of which a 
very good illustration is found in Palgrave's description 
of the policy of Telal ibn-Rasheed of Hayil, who by 
the security of his dominions and the surrounding desert, 
by liberal offers to merchants at a distance, and the 
introduction of good commercial families, created a 
considerable external trade among his people (Central 
and Е. Arab., 93 112 133 [ed. 1883]). David united, 
pacified, and partly organised all Israel; finally threw 
off the Philistine yoke (and perhaps carried his power 
into Philistia itself); subdued the Canaanites who had 
hitherto held several of the towns in Hebrew territory ; 
and founded a capital whose population must (as Buhl 
points out, p. 16) have been dependent on commerce 
for their livelihood. Не stamped shekels used in 
weighing (2 S. 1426), which we may take as evidence of 
other regulations of commerce. The considerable 
number of foreign names among his servants is partly 
significant of trade; but if they were all military 
mercenaries, we have seen ($ 11) that in W. Asia the 
substitution of such for a native militia (ARMY, § 4)— 
and this is the first appearance of mercenary troops in 
Israel (yet cp Judg. 94)—was always the consequence of 
an increase of trade. David subdued Moab, Ammon, 
and Edom (with command of the SE. trade routes) ; 
extended his influence as far N. as Hamath (DAVIÐ, 
S8 7-9); and made an alliance with Hiram of Tyre, 
with whose help he built a royal house of stone and 
cedar. On these data, some of which are conclusive, 
we may assume that in David's reign trade in the real 
sense of the word had already begun to grow in Isracl. 

It was under Solomon, however, that, as in the 
building of the temple so in the organisation of a con- 
siderable commerce, the full consequences 
of David's policy were first realised. The 
mixed and much edited records of the 
reign of SOLOMON [g.v.] have behind all their later 
additions the facts, not only of an increase of wealth in 
Israel (т K. 313), which was comparatively enormous, 
but also of foreign enterprises and of internal provisions 
for trade which can alone account for such increase. 
David's alliance and commerce with Hiram of Tyre were 
continued. Whatever historical value be assigned to 
the story of the Queen of Sheba's visit to Jerusalem 
(1 K.101-13), there is at the bottom of it at least the 
fact of a land trade with the S. of Arabia ; whilst the 
inherent probability of the record of voyages down the 
Red Sea (on the state of the text of т 1.928 1011 see 
Benzinger) is obvious from Soloinon's position between 
Phaenicia and Arabia and the command which his 
father's conquest of Edom gave him of the route to 
Elath. Without Solomon’s aid the Phoenicians could 
not have voyaged from the Gulf of ‘Akaba to Ophir. 
That the sailors and ships are described as Phoenician, 
not Israelite, proves that the story has not been at least 
wholly idealised by later writers. If Ophir, as is most 
probable, lay on the S. coast of Arabia (see OPHIR), ? three 
months would amply suffice for the voyage there, and 
the expedition would be back within a year ; the datum 
of the record that a voyage was made only every third 
year is another syniptom of the absence of exaggeration. 
It is, indeed, a difficulty with many scholars that the 
small kingdom of Israel had too little to furnish in 
exchange for the vast and valuable imports described as 
coming from Ophir ; and the reporters are at a loss to 
name the gifts from Solomon to the Queen of Sheba in 
return for hers to him (1 K. 10:3). But it must be 


49. Foreign 
trade. 


1 The most recent proposal for Ophir is the Malay peninsula, 
where there are ancient and deserted gold mines. See The Pilot, 
Oct. 1902. 
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kept in mind that the king of all Israel could always 
pay in the assurance of security for the Arabian 
Phoenician traffic across his dominions, and that when 
this service, and Israel's surplus corn and oil (1 K. 
525 [11]: 20,000 kor of wheat and 20,000 bath of oil 
annually to Hiram) and perhaps wool, failed to meet the 
value of the timber and other imports from Phoenicia, 
Solomon paid the balance in land (т K. 911 f). Buhl 
(77) thinks it doubtful that the expeditions to Ophir 
were undertaken for trade. But for what else 
could they have been undertaken? Early Egyptian 
and Babylonian expeditions to distant lands had 
no other aim ($ 8, third note). We have seen that 
some products of Europe were in Babylonian shops by 
1400 В.С. ; the Phoenician ships may have carried these 
or others to Ophir. There were also Syrian dates, and 
corn, the Syrian woven robes, the Tyrian purple, and 
Phoenician modifications of Babylonian and Egyptian 
art, weapons and perhaps silver ; whilst we have also 
seen (§ 20) that the early Egyptians exchanged trinkets 
(as civilised peoples do to this day among barbarian 
tribes) for the valuable products which they found in 
the markets of Punt. Solomon’s servants may have 
done the same with the unsophisticated natives of 
Ophir; and we have seen that dates and weapons are 
still imported to the S. coast of Arabia ($ 5). x K. 
1028 f. records Solomon's trade in horses. Тһе text 
restored from (5! is to be read: ‘The export of horses 
for Solomon was out of Musri and Kuë : the dealers of 
the king brought them out of Коё fora ргісе. Musr is 
the N. Syrian state of that name (MizRA1M, $ 20); Коё 
is Cilicia (see CiLiciA, $ 2). Horses came from N. to S. 
in W. Asia : probably first from Asia Minor into Syria, 
The Hebrew text which introduces them to Palestine from 
Egypt, is impossible: horses were not indigenous in 
Egypt nor were the pastures there sufficient for breeding 
and rearing them for export. Yet notice the refercnce 
in Dt. 17 16 which implies that some horses came to Israel 
from Egypt. 1 К. 1015 (see Benzinger, for the correct 

F text) states that Solomon derived part 
50. Duties, еко. of his wealth from tolls levied on the 
transit trade between Arabia and the Levant.? If 1 5. 
815 ff. be, as is probable, of post-Solomonic date, and 
therefore reflect the evils of a monarchy already experi- 
enced, it is notable that nothing is said, among the 
taxes imposed oz native Israelites, of one imposed for 
trade. But this will only mean that, as in early Egypt 
(S тт) and partly in Hayil, when Palgrave was there in 
1863, the trade of Israel was directly carried on by the 
king himself through his servants: it was not private 
enterprise but part of the royal administration (cp x K. 
1028 'the dealers of the king'). Further, Solomon is 
said to have ' built' or fortified cities on trade routes 
(917) : ‘Gezer, Beth-horon the nether, Baalath, and 
Tamar in the wilderness, and all ¢he store-cities (ur 
лїзтрэл; ср City [/], SroRE-ciriES) which Solomon 
had.’ TAMAR (g.v.) is most probably Tamara to the 
S. of Judah, on the route to Petra or Elath. Other 
signs of Solomon's far-spread commercial influence are 
his alliance with Egypt, which carried with it the 
possession of Gezer that commands more than one line 
of traffic (31 f. 917 f.) ; the description of his dominion 
as stretching from Tiphsah ('the crossing') on the N. 
Euphrates, to Gaza (4 24 [54]), with dominion over all 
the kings beyond the river, which can only mean com- 
mercial influence; and the datum 'the entering in of 
Hamath’ (865) —2.е., the issue from Israel between the 
Lebanons towards the most important mart in N. Syria. 
There is no allusionto trade in Solomon's prayer to Yahwe 


1 After Wi. AT Unters. 168% 3 cp MiznAIM, § 2 a; HORSE, 
8 r (5); and, on the other side, CHARIOT, $4, col. 726 n. І. [On 
т K. 1028 / see also Crit. Bib., and cp Sot.ouow, 8 8]. 

2 [Kittel also touches the MT; but, like Benzinger, he may 
appear to some to be almost too moderate. Cp SOLOMON, 87 
on ‘the singular statement’ in І К.1014 /, and Crit. Bib. 


That 277 should be read instead of 277 is undeniable (Che.).] 
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(ch. 8) ; but in the exigencies of foreign trade, and the 
introduction of guilds or groups of foreign merchantmen 
we may see the cause of the multiplication of altars 
to strange gods in Jerusalem, especially Phoenician, 
Moabite, and Ammonite (2 К. 2813). With this com- 
pare the universal custom illustrated in $$ 21-24. [Ср 
SOLOMON, $8 4, 8/.] 
In David's and Solomon's time the land trade of 
N. Syria as far S. as Damascus was already in the 
hands of the Aramzeans (as we have seen, 
51. The qe ; : 
ee § 15), a people still in their early vigour 
and therefore unlikely to rest content 
under the commercial supremacy which, as we saw 
above ($ 49, on т K.424 and 865), Solomon had 
established as far as Hamath and the Euphrates. It 
was, therefore, from the Aram:eans that the first blow 
came to Solomon's wide empire (1123); and this 
happened even before he had passed away. The 
disruption of the kingdom after his death would cause a 
further shrinkage of Hebrew trade from its distant 
extremities, as well as lead to a severe competition 
between Israel and Judah for the possession of so much 
of it as crossed Palestine. In this the М. kingdom had 
all the advantage: in its neighbourhood to Aram and 
Phoenicia, the possession of Gilead and of all the routes 
across W. Palestine—even that by Ajalon, Beth-horon, 
and Bethel, which lay just within its S. frontier. 
Bethel and Dan, and even Jericho, with entrance to 
Moab and the SE. routes, were thus in its possession, 
Against all this Judah, already impoverished by the 
invasion of Shishak, had almost nothing to offer; and 
Baasha of Israel sought by the building of Ramah to 
create a blockade against his southern neighbours 
(1516 A.) It was Judah's constant effort to push this 
frontier N. beyond Bethel (see АС, ch. 12, ‘ The History 
of a Frontier’), During peace with Israel Jehoshaphat 
attempted to resume Solomon's trade with Ophir; but 
his ships were wrecked at Ezion-geber (224148). These 
commercial ambitions had been started by Omri's 
commercial alliances with Tyre (in connection with 
which the capital of N. Israel was removed across the 
watershed to Shomeron, on the W. esh-Sha'ir, with its 
issue to the coast [1624]; the site was purchased by 
Omri for two talents of silver), and with Damaseus 
(20341); and but for Jehoshaphat's misfortune the 
extent of Solomon's trade from the N. Euphrates to 
the mouth of the Red Sea might have been recovered. 
In 2 K.517 mules, hitherto described only as used in 
riding (2 S. 139, etc.), are mentioned as beasts of burden. 
'Fhe revolution of Jehu meant the triumph of the 
Puritan party in Israel, who detested the foreign 
idolatries which the commercial alliances of Omri's 
dynasty had introduced ; and Israel's trade must have 
shrunk with Jehu and then collapsed under the weight 
of the Aranuean invasions, which, with the instinets 
of that race, followed the great lines of traffie by Dothan 
(2 K.613), and Aphek in Sharon (1 K. 202630 2 К. 
1317), to Philistia (2 K. 1217), and even included a 
siege of Samaria itself (2 K. 624 7%). 
Meantime the Assyrians were gradually robbing the 
Aramzeans of the trade through М. Syria. Ramman- 
02 Advance ао ПЕ. n. ASSYRIA, § 32) 
of Assyria. ad reac ed the Mediterranean and 
besieged Damascus by the end of the 
ninth century. His successor opened the roads towards 
the Caspian and Iran. Nineveh's central position had 
already made her the political capital (§ 10): by 850 
B.C. Syria was, therefore, now in communication with 
Central Asia, under the shield of one political power— 
the invariable cause of a great increase of commerce. 
Tiglath-pileser III. (745 7%) and his successors were to 
confirm and extend this empire to the Persian Gulf 


1 Aram's right to bazaars in Samaria, and Israel's in 
Damascus. We see from this that a conqueror earned the 
claim to the active and foremost part in trade between himself 
and his rival. 
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(over Babylonia), to the borders of Egypt and into 
Arabia, all before the end of the eighth century ; and 
by 670 Esarhaddon had taken Memphis. Thus, for 
the first time since the fifteenth century, W. Asia lay 
under one political power, yet the пема franca which 
prevailed throughout was not that of her conquerors 
but of the Aramaeans ($ 15). For the internal business 
of Assyria at this time, see Johns, Ass. Deeds and Docu- 
ments (Camb. тдот): a large collection chiefly of seventh 
century ; also AP 1139 f 1111 ff. 

'The advance of Assyria in the ninth century enabled 
N. Israel not only to recover her lost territories from 
53. Eighth du but also, along with Judah, to 
revive her trade and carry it, through the 

ш, long contem / rei f 
g porary reigns of Jeroboam IT. 
and Uzziah, to a pitch of wealth and luxury which the 
Hebrews had not before reached. The economic 
difference between the time of Elisha (died about 797) 
and Amos ( f. cir. 755) is vast; and the annals of the 
two kingdoms in the interval enable us to explain it. 
Amaziah of Judah had once more defeated Edom 
(2 K.147); and Jeroboam II. restored N. Israel's 
influence from the entering in of Hamath to the Dead 
Sea and in Damascus (142528). Uzziah took Gath 
(2 Ch. 266), subdued the Arabians of Gur-Daal and the 
Meunim (v. 7), fortified the roads on the S. frontier of 
Judah (v. то), and held Elath (2 K. 1422). The Hebrew 
prophets from Amos onward bear witness to an extra- 
ordinary increase of trade, and to the tempers which 
grow with и. There is in all of them proof of the widen- 
ing geographical knowledge and acquaintance with the 
internal life of other peoples which commerce brings. 
Amos himself was probably a wool-seller as well as a 
wool-grower, and, Judzean as he was, learned the state 
of the N. kingdom by his journeys to its markets, 
especially Bethel.! He condemns its covetousness and 
zeal for trade, which threatened the new moons and 
sabbaths instituted among the people when they were 
almost purely agricultural (847%). Hosea calls Israel 
a very ' Canaanite '—.e., ‘trader’ (127; ep 78 819); 
and Isaiah's references show that Judah was not in this 
respect much behind her sister: Judah is ‘filled from 
the East and strikes hands with the children of strangers ' 
(26), ‘full of silver and gold, neither is there any end 
of their treasures; their land also is full of horses 
neither is there any end of their chariots' (7) ; 'ships 
of Tarshish' are mentioned among the triumphs of 
their civilisation (16); caravans are described (306); 
yet, in conformity with what we have seen in other 
nations, trade is not noticed among the principal 
professions of the national life (31-3). Besides the 
texts already quoted (there are others: e.g., Am. 4 / 
Hos. 128) indicative of an increase of wealth, there are 
others which speak of the popular enterprise in building 
—always a sure proof of commercial prosperity (Am. 
315 orr Hos Sr4 Is. 215 0то[о], etc. ере Ch. 2697.) 
The (foreign 2) name armdn (PALACE, $ І [3]), hitherto 
used of royal castles, is applied to private dwellings 
(Bk of Тее Prophets, i. р. 33, оп. з) and! the 
builder's plummet is used as a religious figure (Am. 7 7 f., 
cp Is. 2816 3013). Again, the old agricultural economy 
is disturbed; farmers give place on their ancestral 
lands to a new class of rich men, who can only have 
been created by trade ; and the rural districts are partly 
depopulated (Is. 58 f£. Mie. 21-59). Тһе sins of trade: 
covetousness, false weights, and the oppression of 
debtors and of the poor, are frequently castigated (Am. 
26 4: 847, Hos. 197 15. 3515 523 Mic. 2 and 3). In 
certain passages, particularly in Amos and Micah, such 
condemnation of the trading classes is no doubt partly 
due to the conservative zeal of the desert shepherd and 
agriculturist, against the growth of a new economy.? 
But in Isaiah this is associated with a real sympathy with 


1 See GASm. Book of the Twelve Prophets, 179. 
2 It is from the shepherd village of Bethlehem that Micah 
predicts the coming of Israel's saviour (5 1 [2] 7). 
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the serviceableness of commerce, and appreciation of 
its bigness and even of its serviceableness to religion : 
cp Isaiah on Cush (ch. 18), on Egypt (19), and 
especially on Tyre (23) ' whose merchants are princes, 
whose traffickers are the honourable of the earth ' (v. 8), 
and who, although likened to a harlot in commerce 
with all the kingdoms of the earth, may yet bring her 
merchandise and hire as holiness to the God of Israel. 
The public works of [otham, Ahaz and Hezekiah 
indicate considerable wealth and activity ; but it must 
B4 Seventh n been under Manasseh that Judah 
rst benefited commercially by the great 
century. " : a А 
extension of the Assyrian empire (see 
above, $ 52), and the comparative security of trade 
from the Caspian and Persian Gulf to the Red Sea and 
Memphis under one power. The Assyrian influence 
upon the ritual, and probably the literature, of Israel 
under Manasseh, is significant of close and frequent 
intercourse with Mesopotamia. Zephaniah deseribes 
the Phoenician quarter in Jerusalem, the Fish Gate, 
and a new or second city (MAKTESII, MISHNEM). Ср 
the multiplication of gates on the walls (JERUSALEM, 
6$ 23 /). The most conclusive proof, however, of an 
increase of trade in Judah during the eighth and the 
seventh century is found in a comparison of the Book of 
the Covenant with the Deuteronomic code. The Book of 
the Covenant makes no provision for trade.! Deutero- 
nomy contains a considerable number of regulations. 
To begin with, there are the regulations necessitated by 
the main Deuteronomic law, the centralisation of 
worship at Jerusalem (14 24 7), which must have meant 
a great increase of trade in that city at the seasons of the 
three annual festivals (v. 26). Pilgrims from a distance 
had to turn some of their goods into money before 
leaving home, and purchase at Jerusalem the materials 
for sacrifice. ‘Phen there are regulations for debt (15 г); 
interest may be taken from a foreigner but not from a 
fellow-Israelite (28 2о [19] /.). International banking is 
provided for (156 f.) ; and among the divine blessings 
to be bestowed upon the people in reward for their 
obedience to the Law is one, that they shall lend to 
many nations but not borrow—-as it is phrased, they 
shali be 'the head and not the tail' in their trade 
(2812/., cp 437). Hebrews are not to become objects 
of the nation's slave trade (247) ; and the enfranchise- 
ment of any that bave fallen through debt into slavery 
is provided for (1512). Unjust weights and measures 
are condemned (2513-16). Hired labourers must not 
be oppressed (241477). Most significant of the extreme 
contrasts between wealth and poverty which the trade 
of the eighth and seventh centuries has produced are 
the regulations for the treatment of the poor (151-11). 
The king is not to multiply horses or silver and gold 
(17 16 f.), another echo of the prophetic teaching. Yet 
indicative as all these laws are (when contrasted with 
their absence from the Book of the Covenant) of the 
commercial development of Israel, it is remarkable that 
no money dues are yet prescribed for the priests (18 1-8) 
nor are fines permitted in expiation of murder (191 7 
211-9). 
To the pre-exilic period, though written after the fall 
of Jerusalem, belongs Ezekiel's description of ‘Tyrian 
u, commerce (26 7). It opens (262) 
E c with an interesting epithet of the 
: *  Judzean capital as the ‘gate of the 
peoples,’ justified by the fact that the pre-exilic Judah 
lay, as we have seen, across the nearest path of the 
Phoenician trade with Arabia, over which Manasseh, as 
the tributary of Assyria, may well have held a supremacy 
which Josiah, in part at least, continued. According to 
Ezekiel Phoenician trade extended from Tarshish (27 12) 
and the coasts of Greece (Elishah, v. 7) in the W. to 
Sheba (v. 22) in the E., and from Tubal-Meshech (ep 
the Moschi and Tibareni of Herod.394) between the 


1 In the Book of the Covenant there are laws of deposit (22 7), 
and of the lending of money (2225) Fines are paid in shekels. 
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Black Sea and the Caspian in the N. to Egypt and 
Phut (ог Punt) in the S.! "Tarshish sent silver, iron, 
tin, and lead (12); Greece, coloured stuffs (7); the 
isles of the Levant, inlaid ivory (6) and ivory and ebony 
articles (from Rodan = Rhodes, 15). From lonia and 
Tubal-Meshech came slaves апа copper vessels (13) ; 
from Beth-'l'ogarmah, probably Armenia, horses and 
mules (14). Egypt furnished fine embroidered linen (7). 
Cypresses and cedar were to hand in the Lebanons (5), 
and oaks in Bashan (6). The Aramzeans, in command 
of the land trade immediately behind Phoenicia, brought 
a great variety of goods: carbuncles, purple, embroidery, 
fine linen, pearls (from the Persian Gulf) and jasper 
(16: see Toy's note, SBOT; cp STONES, $ 21)— evidently 
the wealth of the Babylonian markets—with Helbon wine, 
white wool and other wares from Damascus (18). From 
Israel came only natural products: wheat, ѕрісегу 
wax (MINNITH, PANNAG), honey, oil, and balm (17). 
Arabia supplied wrought-iron, cassia, and calamus from 
UZAL (19); saddle cloths from DEDAN (го) ;? lambs, 
rams, and goats from KEDAR (21); the best spices, 
precious stones, and gold from Sheba and RAAMAH (22), 
The trading centres on the N. Euphrates (where it 
begins to be navigable), HARRAN and EDEN (44.7. 
round Birejik between Edessa and ‘Ain-tab), Assyria 
itself, and Canneh or CALNO, and CHILMAD in 
Babylonia, furnished dyed mantles, and stuffs with 
skeins of wool (2 23 /.). ‘The shipbuilders and sailors 
were native Phoenicians (8 / тт); but Tyre had also a 
mercenary army (cp $8 11, 48)— Ethiopians (read сто for 
сер, PARAS), Lybians, and men of Phut (то). 1 is an 
imposing catalogue, and worthy of the enthusiasm of 
the prophet: the fruit of centuries of enterprise and 
organisation for Assyrian trade; see Johns, of. cit. 
The destruction which Ezekiel beheld as imminent 
on Tyre, fell immediately. In 572, after a siege of 
thirteen years, Nebuchadrezzar took the 
Б поа island city (cp NEBUCHADREZZAR, 
р TYRE). It was the final triumph of 
a poliey sustained through many annual campaigns 
to the Levant, designed to divert the rich trade with 
the E. from the Red Sea and the Arabian land-routes 
to the Persian Gulf and the Euphrates. Proofs of 
this are found not only in Nebuchadrezzars own 
annals, but also in the Greek accounts of great works 
in Babylonia which are most probably attributed 
to the son of Nabopolassar. Famous as a soldier, 
Nebuchadrezzar was still more eminent as a builder 
and organiser: his peaceful labours bulk in his own 
records over his military expeditions. He cleared the 
mouths of the two great streams of Babylonia into the 
Persian Gulf, and deepened their channels, so that they 
were still navigable for sea-going vessels in the Greek 
period. Arrian (Arab. Alex. 77) reports that the ships 
of the Gerrhzeans (from the Arabian coast of the Gulf) 
sailed up the Tigris as far as Opis: and Gótz ( Verkehrs- 
wege. 151) is justified in assigning the measures which 
made this possible, as well as the founding of Derodotis, 
a portat the mouth of the Euphrates, to Nebuchadrezzar. 
'The two great rivers were connected by a system of 
canals which in Xenophon's time (Anab. 24) were still 
navigable by great grain-ships ; the largest, the Nahar 
Malka, is still in use. By campaigns against ‘ Kedar 
and the kingdoms of Hazor [g.v.]' (Jer. 49 28), 
Nebuchadrezzar ensured the security of the desert 
rontes S. of Babylonia ; and he himself on one occasion 
used the short but difficult road from Syria to Babylon 
by Tadmor. Yet, these Arabian campaigns must have 


1 In the close of the seventh and opening of the eight centuries 
the trade of Egypt, both internal and foreign, was very prosperous, 
especially under Psametik, Necho IL, Apries (Hophra), and 
Amasis II. Coincident with this was the usual increase of 
mercenaries. Greek commerce, which had founded Milesion 
about 7oo (Hall, Oldest Civilisation of Greece, 271) took a frm 
hold of the Delta. Amasis H., besides encouraging the Greeks, 
entered into a close alliance with Cyrene. Ср Herodotus, 2 182. 

2 Cp saddle-bags exported from el-Jóf to-day ; 8 4, third note. 
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had as their end not so much the use of the desert 
routes (except perhaps to Egypt) as the diversion of the 
Arabian and eastern traffic up the Gulf to the Euphrates, 
and so to the Levant, whose coasts were now an 
integral part of the Babylonian empire. We have seen 
the Gerrhzean ships far up the Tigris: they brought 
incense for the temples in Babylon.! But sea-trade 
with India may also have been at this time in full 
course; it has to be noticed, however, that no SILK 
(g. v.) is mentioned in the commercial lists of the period.? 
From India, then, to Tarshish, and from Egypt to 
Central Asia (through Persia and the Medes), the trade 
of the world now centred in Babylon. Hence the vast 
increase of the city's size and wealth so wonderful to 
the Greek writers (Herod. 1178 f£ ; Diod. Sic. 22). The 
exilic passage Jer. 50 mentions its ‘ storehouses’ (v. 26) ; 
its ‘mingled people’ and ‘treasures’ (37); and Is. 47 15 
‘those that have trafficked with thee from thy youth.' 
Throughout these prophecies there is the same imputa- 
tion of ‘wisdom’ and ‘enchantments’ and ‘ sorceries,' 
which we find imputed by Israel to other commercial 
peoples—the ‘sons of the Fast,’ the Edomites, and the 
Philistines. The recent discovery and deciphering of 
Babylonian doenments from the end of the Babylonian 
period and the beginning of the Persian have revealed 
an organisation of commerce so thorough that J. Kohler 
justly declares it to exhibit the greatest similarity to the 
conditions of modern banking and exchange, and to 
have been the origin of the commercial system which 
has descended to modern times through the Greeks and 
Romans (Beitr. z. 4ssyr. 4430). Не has given in the 
volume just cited a number of interesting instances (in 
addition to those given in Kohler and Speiser, Aus dem 
Babyl. Rechtsleben, etc., and Bab. l'ertrige) There 
were banks and banking firms (the most famous of 
which was the house of Egibi—cp A211)  ' Anwei- 
sungen ('assignments,' ‘ bills of exchange ') und Zahlung 
des Angewiesenen an den Anweisungsempfiinger waren 
das tagliche Brod des Babyl. Verkehrs.' Money was 
paid into the agencies of a bank, and by its head office 
or other agencies paid out again to thc assignee, exactly 
as by our system of cheques. Discount was known. 
Property was pledged. In cases of sale or debt surety- 
ships were accepted (again cp Johns, of. cét.). Sales 
were made on approval Partnerships were formed 
between freemen, and between freemen and slaves——Z.e., 
between capital and labour. Money was still reckoned 
by weight. The depreciation in use of metal- pieces 
was understood and accounted for (cp Hrozny, ‘Zum 
Geldwesen der Babylonier,' Beitr. s. lssyr. 1546 Ж). 
At the heart of this commercial empire the best part 
of the Jewish people—including its industrial classes 
J ;4 (C eraftsmen and smiths’: 2 K.24:4)— 
ie cue 13 were established, and probably found a 
RORIS large number of their own race already 
intimate with, and benefiting by, the trade of the land 
(see DISPERSION, 8 4). They must have taken the 
advice of Jeremiah to settle into the life of their new 
surroundings, their comparative independence in which 
his letter takes for granted (Jer. 294 7).? That many 
of them became engaged in Babylonian commerce 
needs no argument. After fifty years the great prophet 
who arose to announce to them their return, not only 
promised the restoration of their conimand of the trade 
from Egypt and Arabia (Is. 45 r4, cp v. 3), but seems to 
have found it difficult to tear them from the profitable 
conditions of Babylonian life (cp his many calls ‘to go 
forth,’ and in particular his appeal 552: ‘ Wherefore 
do ye weigh your money for that which is not bread 
and your earnings for that which satisfieth not'; cp 


1 Herod. 1 183 reckons the amount used annually at the chief 
temple of Babylon at тооо talents. 

2 The earliest mention of silk appears to be by Aristotle in 
the beginning of the fourth century. Е 

3 Cp the present writer's ‘Is, 40-46' 57 4; Nikel, Die 
Wiederherstellung des jüdisch. Gemeimwesens nach dem 
дабу. Exil, 1900. 
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Buhl, Soc. Verhältn. 88, n. 1). Whether few or many 
returned when Cyrus opened the way (see DISPERSION, 
$ 5), those who remained in Babylon were the prosperous 
and wealthy (Zech.6:0 f.) They must have been 
introduced to the thorough Babylonian methods of 
doing business, though it is striking that (as we shall 
sce, 8 60) the Priestly Code bears no reflection of the 
Babylonian subjection of commerce in its smallest 
details to priestly regulations, nor of the temples as 
registering, banking, and appraising centres (Johns, 
op. cil. 9254). New horizons, however, appear in 
Hebrew literature; and the Jews' knowledge of the 
world was immensely widened (СЕОСКАРИҮ, $ 18). 

With the rise of the Persian empire all these processes, 
from Babylon as the centre, were quickened and ex- 
tended (DISPERSION, 36) The con- 
quests of Cyrus in Asia, and of Cambyses 
in Africa, were thoroughly organised by 
themselves and their successors and chiefly by Darius 
Hystaspis before 515. ‘lhe empire was divided into 
provinces and the policy was to connect these by as 
speedy means of conyeyance as were possible. Some 
of the ancient lines of traffic were made into solid roads, 
capable of carrying two- and four-wheeled carriages, 
and new lines were opened up, especially through lran 
to Eastern and Central Asia. The greatest of all the 
roads for which we have now exact data was that from 
Susa the capital to Sardis; see the careful survey and’ 
argument of Götz (Die Verkehrswege, 165-184). Не 
reckons the distance at sixty-five daily stages, which 
with eight days of rest on the way occupied seventy- 
three days in all. 

The road led NW. from Susa, past the now deserted Nineveh, 
crossed the N. stretches of the Tigris, and the Euphrates (the 
latter a little to the N. of the later Samosata) and so through 
Cilicia by Ancyra to Sardis, whence it was a short journey 
either to Smyrna or Ephesus. 

Another road from Susa led N. by Ecbatana (Натадап) to 
Rhagae (close to Теһегап) where, in the ninth century after 
Christ, lay the Levant market for Chinese silk;! thence to 
Hekatonpylos? (probably the present Shahrud: Götz) where it 
divided into one branch by Magaris (Merv) to Marakanda 
(Samarcand) the capital of Sogdiana, and another to Herat. 

A third road from Susa led E. to Persepolis and Aspadana 
(Ispahan). Susa was, of course, directly connected with Babylon, 


from which the land road up the Euphrates was freshly laid 
down and furnished with bridges over the canals. 


Greek sources (Xenophon and Herodotus) give us 
for the first time exact data for this ancient line of 
traffic between Babylon and the Gulf of Issus (above, 
8 39). 

It was 8 days from Babylon to Hit, thence 20 to the mouth of 
the Нараг, thence 5 to Tiphsah or Thapsacus (Rakka) where 
the road crossed to the S. bank of the Euphrates, thence to 


Balis 3, to Aleppo 3, and to the coast 4, or 43 in all (not 73: 
Gótz, 190) from Babylon to the coast. 


From the coast the Phoenicians, according to Marinus 
of Tyre (Gotz, 190), carried their goods to Hierapolis 
(Bambyke) near the Euphrates, and thence direct to 
Ecbatana and Hekatonpylos for the Central Asian 
markets. "There was also a road from the Gulf of Issus 
to Tarsus (12 days); thence through Cilicia to lconium 
(see further Ramsay, Hist. Geog. of Asia Minor). 

Persian roads were, according to the Greeks, well 
supplied with stations, furnished with horses and khans 
for travellers ( Herod. 552 898), and with a government 
service of swift couriers (Zd. and Xen. Cyrop. 818),? 
which is said to have accomplished the distance between 
Susa and Babylon in a day and a half, and that between 
Susa and Sardis іп то (Götz, 198). Ср Esth. 313 814. 
Whilst the Persians thus organised and accelerated the 
land-traffic, they suffered the water-traffic, developed 
by Nebuchadrezzar (§ 63), to fall into disuse, Nebu- 
chadrezzar's port at the mouth of the Persian gulf 
decayed, and it is even doubtful whether the Periplus 


58. Persian 
empire. 


1 Heid, Gesch. des Levantehandels im Mittelalter, Stuttgart, 
1879, i. p. 2: in French (much enlarged), 1885-1886. 

2 Up to Hekatonpylos it was good for carriages, Gótz, 186. 

3 Cp &yyapeiew in NT from ayyapos, Herod. 398, a Persian 
word = courier. 
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of Skylax (Geogr. Gr. Min. 1, ed. Müller) round Arabia 
to the Red Sea occurred as asserted in the time of 
Darius (thirty months is the time assigned to it). See 
Gotz, 203 f. Darius attempted, without success, to 
carry out the plan, which Necho II. is said to have 
initiated, of connecting the Red Sea with the Nile 
(Herod. 2158 442).] Further, we have under the Persian 
kings the first appearance in W. Asia of MONEY (¢.v.) 
in the true sense (see also WEIGHTS AND MEASURES). 
The present writer has purchased several darics and 
also silver coins of Sidon under Artaxerxes Ochus which 
were found in N. Palestine. 
The trade of Syria must have enormously benefited 
by all this policy of the Persian kings; not only in the 
‚1; „ security ensured—though this was not 
x s ны perfect (cp the note of Ezra on the 
* journey from Babylonia to Jerusalem : 
Ezra 8 a1 f. 31)—but also іп the means taken by the 
satrap of Memphis for furnishing the desert route 
between Gaza and the Delta with water (Herod. iii. 46). 
Incorporated in the Persian empire, and still without 
rivals in the Delta, the Phoenician ports continued to 
flourish (cp their coinage of Aradus and Sidon under 
Persia; Head, Hist. Num. 666, 671). Damascus 
and Gaza flourished with them; but Götz (164) is 
wrong in adding to this list Jerusalem, to which we 
now turn. The destruction in 586 had reduced Jeru- 
salem and her people to the ‘ off-scouring and refuse in 
the midst of the peoples’ (Lam. 345). Her ‘breach 
was great like the sea’ (213); the luxury of former days 
had become starvation (47 7, etc.); the people had to 
buy even their wood and water (56, ср vv. 913). The 
Edomites and Arabians recovered the transit trade. 
The exiles who returned in 537 were a weak and starve- 
ling community. The statement that they bought for 
the temple timber from the Tyrians who brought it to 
Joppa in return for meat, drink, and oil (Ezra 37) 
belongs to the less authentic portion of the Book of 
Ezra, and seems a reflection of Solomon's trade, И is 
difficult to see how the hunger-bitten colony raised wine 
and oil for export.  Haggai and Zechariah tell a 
different story. There was no hire for man or beast 
(Zech. 810); no thrift (Hag.16); а blight lay upon 
agriculture (42. 11). The silver and gold were still in 
the hands of Yahwé (28), and other nations had not yet 
brought their ‘desirable things.' Timber for building 
the temple was hewn by the Jews themselves in the 
neighbouring hill-country (18). What gold and silver 
arrived in Jerusalem came as contributions from rich 
exiles in Babylon (Zech.69 7). Agriculture was only 
partially resumed ; its prosperity was still, after twenty 
years, a thing of promise (Zech. 310). In Malachi 
there is no reflection of trade. The connubium practised 
with the surrounding heathen and semi-heathen implies, 
of course, a certain amount of local traffic ; and this 
would gradually increase with the resumption of Jewish 
life in ‘the cities of the Negeb' (Neh. 11). Nehemiah 
pictures corn, wine, grapes, figs, etc., brought into 
Jerusalem from the country (13:5 7), and fish sold by 
the Tyrians (16); on the Sabbath the gates have to be 
closed against these traders (2o). But there was no 
through traffic, as in olden times. Indeed, according to 
Ezra 42o, one of the objections made by the enemies of 
the Jews against rebuilding Jerusalem was that it would 
resume the customs and toll which were formerly im- 
posed by Jewish kings and made them great—a very 
interesting glimpse into the pre-exilic trade of Judah. 
'The Jews were themselves subject to the general imposts 
of the Persian kings (Ezra 413 2o Neh. 54) who, however, 
in pursuance of their usual policy, exempted from duty 
the goods required for the temple (Ezra 724; see IZRA- 
NEH., $ 5, col. 1480). In spite of their poverty the 
Jews, with the new horizons which the exile and the 
increased extent of the trade of their Phoenician neigh- 


1 On the various canals and attempted canals with this aim, 
see Budge, HE 6 219 /. Т 63 f. 
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bours opened to their eyes, indulged vaster hopes than 
ever of the mastery of the world’s trade. Not only 
would the wealth of Arabia return to them (1s. 606 f. : 
Midian, Sheba, Kedar, Nebaioth); the new coasts of 
the West should send them tribute (8 f. ); from foreigners 
and the sons of the Diaspora alike (9-17). It is remark- 
able that in this passage Jerusalem, the mother of far- 
scattered and wealthy sons, is represented, not in her 
inland, secluded position, but as standing on the sea 
shore, the abundance of the seas and the wealth of the 
nations drifting to her feet (605; ср G. A. Smith, 24. 
of Isaiah, //.) Contrast the picture given above, 
845. So much had the Persian roads and Phoenician 
ships achieved in the scattering of trading Jews, and 
the widening of the mercantile hopes of the people. 
On 1s. 6511 see FORTUNE. 
At this point we may conveniently take the attitude 
to trade of the Priestly Narrative and Code. Between 
60. Priestly these two RUM s a is a E 
Cone, tinction. ilst P's stories of primitive 
man are as destitute of any reflection of 
trade as those in JE (8 42), its narratives of the patri- 
archs contain more allusions to conimerce than JE does. 
Abraham, bargaining in the usual oriental fashion! 
buys Machpelah for доо silver shekels (Gen. 2315 f.) ; 
Hebron is thus pictured as it always was—a market and 
‘harbour’ for the nomads to the south. The treaty with 
Hamor (318 fA) covers settlenient, connubium, and 
commerce—the last definitely stated (vv. то 21). ‘The 
distances of the marches in the wilderness are suitably 
given, not in the daily stages achieved by traders, but 
in those (4 to 6 or 7m.) of nomad camps (Nu. 33). 
The rich offerings for the tabernacle imply a people of 
far trade as well as one skilled in handiwork (Ex. 253-7, 
etc. ; cp the oblations of the princes in Nu. 7). Incense 
is for the first time mentioned in the Hebrew ritual (Ex. 
3022/f etc.; cp Јег. бго); along with sweet calamus 
(REED), myrrh, CINNAMON, storax (?), ONYCHA, GAL- 
BANUM. Оп the other hand, the Priestly Law is very 
meagre in references to trade ; puzzlingly so in contrast 
with Deuteronomy (above, § 54), when we consider the 
intervening residence in Babylon. The laws against 
fraud in money matters, loans, and deposits (Lev. 6177), 
and false measures and balances (1935 ff. ). are similar to 
the warnings of post.exilic prophecy. There are laws 
for the selling of land (2514 /. 23 f), against interest 
(2, 36), and concerning foreign and native slaves (v. 39: 
H ; cp Dt. 28 7). No ransom is allowed for the life of 
a murderer (Nu. 3531). On transactions necessitated by 
the restorations of the Jubilee Year, see Jos. Ant. iii. 
123. But these are almost all that have to do with 
commerce. Unlike those of Deuteronomy, the blessings 
and curses pronounced in connection with the Law 
contain no reference to trade (Lev.26). The priests 
value land (etc. ) used for sacred purposes (27); but their 
revenues, unlike those of Babylon and Egypt, appear 
to include none derived from trade (Nu.18) The 
religious feasts (Lev. 25.7%) are purely agricultural ; there 
is no inclusion of the directions for farmers at a distance 
selling their produce and buying material for sacrifice at 
the central sanctuary, such as we saw in Deuteronomy 
($ 54). On the whole, the comparative silence of the 
Priestly Code as to trade is to be explained either by 
the effort of the compilers to hold themselves to the 
wilderness conditions, or else by the sadly diminished 
trade of the post-exilic Jews as compared with the com- 
merce which flourished in the deuteronomic period. 
On the monetary standards of P, see SHEKEL, 


8 5 /. 


The Book of Joel (about доо B.C.) reflects a purely 


1 Forder (With Arabs in Tent and Town, 219 ff.) illustrates 
the details of Abraham’s purchase. ‘In buying land from the 
Arabs some such terms as the following are used :—'* A buys 
from B land in such a place, also all that can be seen on the 
land, trees, and stones, also all that shall be found under the 
ground." This custom makes Abraham's action very under- 
standable.’ 
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agricultural community with no resources when their 
Oth harvests fail Their children are the 
e n victims of the Phoenician slave-trade to 
Lee ы, Ionia (3[1]6): they shall have revenge 
* some day in selling Phoenicians to Sheba. 
Instead of commanding the transit trade, Jerusalem is un- 
willingly overrun with foreigners (3[4]17). Cp Zech. 
1421: ' no more a trafficker in the house of Yahwe.' We 
have here traces of the feeling against association with 
foreigners, which the new legalism continued to enforce 
through subsequent centuries, and which must have 
seriously hampered any revival of trade in Judah. 
Compare the account which Palgrave gives of the effect 
of the Wahabi religious rigour on commerce. 

Of course, there were other tempers in post-exilic 
Judaism, and these appear in the Wisdom literature. 
With all its reproof of greed of gain (11:9, etc.), the 
Prologue to Proverbs employs the methods and tempers 
of commerce to illustrate the ideal of man's search for, 
and intercourse with, Wisdom (3:4 828518]; cp 
2323) Like so much else in the Books of Wisdom, 
this also reappears in the parables of Jesus (below, $ 79). 
The temptress in Prov. 7 is the wife of a merchantman 
on a long journey ; it is interesting that, at the present 
day, among the Syrians of Lebanon, such immoralities 
are almost entirely confined to the wives of men trading 
abroad. We see in this another cause of the dislike of 
conservatives in Israel to trade ; cp Pr. 278: 'as a bird 
wandering from her nest, so is a man that wandercth 
from his place.' There is also in the Prologue the 
strong warning against suretyship (617). But its 
most striking feature is the recognition of the highest 
divine Wisdom as identical with that which appears in 
the common ways, bazaars, traffic, and concourse of 
men. 

In Job the references to trade are very few. The 
land of Uz is on the path of the men of Sheba; they 
are represented as marauders (115). Mention is made 
of desert-journeys of the caravans of Teyma, and the 
companies of Sheba (618 /.); of the Egyptian ships of 
reed (926); of (gold of) Ophir and silver as the reward 
of righteousness (2224 2816 ; contrast 3124); of beryl, 
sapphire, gold, glass, coral, crystal, pearls, and the 
topaz of Ethiopia (2816 7;; see STONES, PRECIOUS)— 
an interesting list of what, at the time the book was 
written, were regarded as precious metals and stones ; 
and in 28: f. there is the vivid picture of mining. and 
in 2129 an appeal to the wide experience of travellers. 
As a whole the book shows a knowledge of the far 
world and its wonders, only to be derived from the 
situation of the writer on the line of a widespread com- 
merce. 

In Ecclesiastes there is hardly any allusion to trade 
among all the ambitions and labours of men: but see 
28: ‘I gathered silver and gold and the peculiar property 
of kings and princes I made for myself.’ 

Apart from the prologue, the Book of Proverbs prob- 
ably reflects the life of many centuries in Israel; yet 
even here the possible references to trade are pro- 
portionately few: warnings against suretyship (1115 
1718 2016 2226 27 13), false balances (111 1611, weights 
and balances are the work of Yahweé, 2010 23), bad ways 
of gain (1118), greed of gain (1527 ; it brings bad luck 
toa house: уул уулз ima лду; 282022 25), the withhold- 
ing of corn (from the market ?) (1126), and sluggishness 
in business (2213 : the reference is to the bazaars) ; some 
satire on oriental methods of bargaining (20:4), notes 
on the helplessness of the debtor (227), on wealth from 
wisdom in trade (244), and on the deep contrasts 
between rich and poor and the woefulness of poverty 
which appear only in commercial communities (1947 
227, etc.). 2610 is an obscure verse on hiring. The 
picture of the strong woman portrays her searching for 
wool and flax ; she is like “а merchant ship that bringeth 
goods from afar’; ‘she perceives that her merchandise 
(#770) is profitable’ and she delivers the linen and the 
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girdles made by her household to the Canaanite—i.e., 
Phoenician pedlar or trader—a glimpse into the home- 
industries of Israel (3113 f. 18 24). 

By the end of the Persian period (about 340) the trade 
of the civilised world reached the following limits. In 
the east the l'ersian roads were in com- 
munication with India, and it is ex- 
tremely probable that the Chinese silk, 
* Seric stuff,’ which the Greeks found in 
325 in Afghanistan, was already there. The Arabian 
land routes were still regularly used. | CINNAMON came 
from the east beyond Media, and GALBANUM from 
Persia (2). In the south the Egyptians, if it is not certain 
that they had circumnavigated Africa (in Necho's time), 
were at least in communication with the E. coast of 
Africa (so much basis must we allow to the story), 
traded with Nubia, with the W. oases, and Cyrene. 
Egypt began to send large supplies of corn across the 
Mediterranean (Diod. Sic. xiv.794). In the N. the 
Greeks had opened up the Black Sea ; in the W. and 
NW. the Phoenicians had long exploited the mines 
of eastern Spain and the Rhone region with its com- 
munications with М. Gaul and perhaps Britain. ‘They 
had also penetrated the Atlantic, whilst Carthage had 
reached Lake Tchad and the Niger. Massilia was a 
flourishing depót, soon to send out Pytheas (abont 300 
B.C.) to the sources of amber ronnd the Baltic (cp 
AMBER, $ 3), and to the М. of Scotland (for the truth of 
the tale see Götz, 291). How far across this enormous 
sphere of communication Jews were scattered it is im- 
possible to say — probably everywhere in the Persian 
empire as traders and settlers, and in Greece, Italy, and 
Carthage as slaves (cp Joel, as cited in beginning of 
8 61), some of whom might regain their frcedom, 
and, like their kind, take up some form of industry or 
commerce. Except in the Semitic names of slaves, and 
in a tale told by Aristotle, and reported by Claudius of 
Soli (Jos. с. 12.122; ep frag. (Hist. Grec. ed. Müller, 
2323), Jews do not appear in Greek literature before 
the very end of the fourth century B.C. 

With the conquests of Alexander the Great a new 
epoch began in the trade of the world. The land-traffic 

63. Alexander which the Persians dus анып хаз 
SE Ue USUS sustained and their roads extended 
* eastward. There was little change in 
the lines of traffic; but new cities were founded upon 
them—e.g., LAODICEA; and both Alexander and the 
Diadochoi increased the speed of marching (Götz, 191, 
etc.) The Persian neglect of the rivers ($ 58) was 
rectified ; Alexander cleared the Tigris of its dams and 
weirs, founded.a new port at its mouth, Alexandria, 
later Charax, and redug the canals. The foundation 
of Seleucia on the Tigris was a great blow to Babylon, 
which began to decay. For reasons why the Tigris dis- 
placed the Euphrates as a line of route, see Götz, 411 
# On sea the changes were enormous. Hitherto the 
Phoenicians had encountered powers whose resources 
were confined to the land, to whom their sea-power was 
indispensable, and by the growth of whose empires the 
trade and wealth of Tyre and Sidon only the more in- 
creased, But the Greeks were a people who were of 
equal maritime capacity with themselves, and had long 
been preparing for the mastery of oriental trade by 
their occupation of the sea-boards of Asia Minor, and 
their settlements in the Delta,! who had fleets, and 
knew how to found new harbours and establish colonies. 
Alexander rivalled his land march to the Indus by the 
naval expedition which he sent back from there up the 
Persian Gulf, thereby reopening (if not for the first time 
founding) direct maritime communication between India 
and Babylonia (Geogr. Gr. Min. ed. Müller, т). 

It was, however, his foundation of the Egyptian Alex- 
andria which made the greatest change, and in this Tyre 
and Sidon found their first successful rival. For with 


62. Summary : 
end of Persian 
epoch. 


1 There were Greek mercenaries, soldiers, and scribes in Egypt 
under Psametik, and Greek settlements and trade since Amasis. 
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the exploration of the Red Sea, already intended by 
Alexander and carried out by Ptolemy 11., and the 
founding of new harbours—at Arsinoe near Suez, Leukos 
Limen near el-Ixosér, Berenike, and others (see above, 
§ 29), there was opened а new route (or an old one was re- 
opened)to S. Arabia and India which must have drawn 
away some proportion of the land-traffic through Arabia 
and the sea-traffic up the Persian Gulf, on which Tyre 
and Sidon depended.! The Greeks had now a line of 
their own from Europe to Hindostàn all the way on sea 
except for the small stretch of land-traffic through what 
was now a Greek kingdom. Alexandria was its main 
depót and exchange; and in proportion as Alexandria 
flourished Tyre and Sidon grew less. ‘he doom, there- 
fore, which Zech. 91 /; saw imminent upon Наша, 
Hadrach, Damascus, Tyre, and Sidon was pregnant 
with more than the merely military overthrow which 
is all that the writer seems to perceive in it. As the 
Seleucid power grew, the Phoenician ports and Damascus 
found tlieniselves threatened by northern in addition to 
their southern rivals. Тһе growth of ANTIOCH (g.z.) has 
always meant the diminution of Damascus (77€ 643, 
647, and article ‘Antioch’ by the present writer in 
Hastings’ DB); and the new Seleucid ports in N. Syria 
must have diverted the Euphrates trade from Tyre and 
Sidon. The usual result of a wealthy commerce appears 
in the large mercenary armies of the Seleucids (e.g., Jos. 
aint. xii. 101, and other passages). 

One of the earliest of the Seleucid campaigns was 
that undertaken in 312 B.C. and repeated later against 
the NABAT.EANS (g.v., cp Schür. GV7 
1 app.) who had become possessed of 
the seats of the Edomites, and had already filled Petra 
with wealth derived from the transit trade. ‘The new 
Red Sea commerce did not wholly destroy the land- 
traffic in Arabia; and the Nabatceans— successors both 
to the Aram:ceans, whose language (though themselves 
Arabs) they adopted, and to the Edomites—made them- 
selves masters of all the routes from Teyma and Egra 
(Medain Salih) (the S. limit of their inscriptions) to 
the Persian Gulf, Babylon, Damascus, Gaza, Elath, and 
Egypt ($$ 29-33). But they had also industries of their 
own. The first appearance of SE. Palestine in Greek 
letters is made by the Dead Sea as a source of asphalt ; 
and it is to the Nabatæans that Diodorus Siculus (248) 
ascribes the collection of asphalt and its conveyance to 
Egypt. The Seleucid campaign of 312 had had for one 
of its aims the possession of the Dead Sea and its asphalt 
(Diod. 19 хоо). The Nabatcans must also have grown 
dates, and, when they came into possession of Hauran, 
wheat sufficient for export. These with camels, the 
Arabian incense, coral and pearls from the Gulf, alkali, 
medicinal herbs, and what proportion of goods from 
Africa they were able to draw to Elath, would form 
their exports to the W. Their port for this was the 
harbour of Gaza, with perhaps Anthedon—other new 
rivals to Tyre and Sidon. ‘The Nabateans were land 
traders; but three of their inscriptions from the first 
decade of the Christian era have been found in Puteoli 
and Rome (C/S Pt. П. vol. i., Nos. 157-159). 

These then were the new commercial currents within 
which the Jews lay during the Greek period. The con- 


64. Nabateeans. 


1 For Ptolemy II.'s policy in regard to trade, and the trading 
expeditions he sent, see the inscription on the ‘Stone of Pithom ' 
in Navile, The Store-city of Pithom, cte., also Ё. 12 of the 
Phila: inscription of the same king (translated hy Budge, HE 
7209 7). The trade of Egypt was very prosperous under the 
Ptolemies, and the consequence is seen in the apparently 
inexhaustible wealth of that royal house. Their mercenary 
armies were always easily raised ; their expenditure on build- 
ings was enormous. Of late years a considerable number of 
commercial documents of the Ptolemaic and Early Roman 
period have been discovered in Egypt. "Those given hy Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt (The Oxyrhynchus Papyrt, pts. i. and ii. ; 
Fayüm Towns and their Papp.; etc.) comprise appeals for 
justice against trade defaulters, bankers' receipts, acknow- 
ledgements of loans, declarations of sales, and registrations of 
contracts, sales, loans, mortgages etc.—for which registration 
there were special officials in each nome. 
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tests of the Diadochoi must at first have ruined trade 
65. Jewish in Syria. Soon we find Jewish settlers 
нав receiving civil rights from the Ptolemies 

in Alexandria and from the Seleucids in 

Antioch and other N. Syrian cities. These settlers were 
probably for the most part merchants. There was con- 
stant intercourse between Jerusalem and Egypt and N. 
Syria—both Greek powers bade for Jewish friendship by 
granting at various times remission of dues on goods 
into Jerusalem (e.g., Jos. Ал. xii. 33), or by regulating 
trade to suit Jewish religious laws (2222. 4). The 
financial abilities of individual Hebrews found individual 
opportunity in the farming of the Syrian taxes for the 
Greek kings and were great enough to form almost 
legendary stories (24. 47; cp Schürer, ET, ii. 1169). 
Thus the nation grew in affluence (Jos. 2422. xii. 4 1o). 
Ecclesiasticus finds it necessary to make many warnings 
against fraud in trade (especially 2620, cp 37 11 and 
715; 813294 f. 14 f. 4118 423). Then came the over- 
throw of Jerusalem by Antiochus Epiphanes (169 B.C.), 
and the bitter struggles of the Maceabees during which, 
at first, Jewish trade must have been utterly destroyed. 
We read of merchants (probably Pha:nician) accompany- 
ing Syrian troops against Judæa to purchase the captives 
(Ant. xii, 73) The friendliness of the Nabatzeans to 
the Jews is noted twice (7274. xii, 83 xiii. 12). In the 
campaigns of Judas and Jonathan the 
regard paid to lines of trade and con- 
spicuous centres upon them is manifest ; the wonder is 
that it has not been noticed. Baechides fortified Jericho, 
Bethhoron, Emmaus (xiii. 13); then Jonathan garrisoned 
Michmash (6); the three toparchies which Demetrius the 
younger presented to the Jews were all necessary to the 
command of trade ; they were accompanied by remission 
of dues on saltpits, etc. ; as soon as Jonathan cleared 
Judæa of the Syrians he took Ashdod and made treaties 
with Ashkelon and Gaza (55). Then he turned against 
the Ammonites and the Nabatzeans, while Simon fortified 
a line of places as far as Ashkelon, and broke to the sea 
at Joppa (510), How much this meant for the com- 
mercial ambitions of the little Jewish state is scen in the 
eulogy on Simon, 1 Macc. 145: ‘With all his glory he 
took Joppa for a haven, and made an entrance to the 
isles of the sea.’ At last Judah had a port. Beside it 
the small river harbour of Jamnia (JABNEEL) was also 
occupied, and Gezer fortified in connection with both. 
The increased wealth brought about by these means is 
seen in the rebuilding of Jerusalem which followed (421. 
xii. 5:о). In 142 KC. Simon set Judæa free from 
Seleucid tribute, and commercial documents were dated 
from that year (67) Jewish coinage began. The 
campaigns of Judas into Gilead had not been so successful 
in restoring communication between the Jewish settle- 
ments there and Judaea—he had to bring the Jews away 
with him (1 Macc. 5)—whilst between Galilee and Judæa 
lay Samaria (dzz. xii. 102 /) which John Hyrcanus 
subdued, and opened the way to the S. desert routes 
by Hebron through the subjection of the Idum:eans 
(xii. 91). When Simon appealed to the Romans it is 
significant that he asked for the restoration of ‘Joppa, 
the havens, Gezer, and the springs (? of Jordan)’ (ibid. 
2) During the subsequent years of peace John amassed 
an immense sum of money (72/7. 101) ; in so barren a 
land as Judah it must have come from trade and dues 
on trade. Josephus reports as much as 3000 talents 
in money, deposited in the tombs of David (8/1. 2 5). 
‘Tombs were a usual place of deposit. Aristobulus added 
part of the Itursean country (Azt. xiii. 113) with the 
entrance to the Hamath route (cp ZG 414, n. 4); but 
it is in the campaigns of Alexander Jannæus that we 
sce most proof of commercial ambitions. He took 
Gadara (?), Raphia, Anthedon, Gaza (which was dis- 
appointed in help from its Nabatzean ally Aretas; Anz. 
xiii. 133), Moab, and Gilead (but had to give them 
back to the Nabatzeans ; 142), held Samaria (154) with 
its command of routes to the coast, and made a treaty 
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with the Nabatæans (152). The lines of positions held 
by Jannzeus as laid down by Josephus are very signifi- 
cant; first along the coast from Rhinokolura to Straton's 
‘Tower (afterwards Cæsarea) and then through Esdraelon 
from Mt. Carmel by Tabor and Bethshan to Gadara 
with a number of cities E. of Jordan (154). Both he 
and his widow aimed at Damascus (163). Later, the 
Nabateeans retaliated by a siege of Jerusalem (xiv. 21) ; 
Josephus describes them as ‘no very warlike people’ 
(ibid. 3). All the later Hasmon:an kings! had 
mercenaries in their army—another sure proof of their 
commerce. 

Meantime Jewish settlements abroad increased in all 
the great towns ; but they do not appear to have excited 

eq Jews and remark from the greatness of their 
'G eles trade. Their business, except in the 
eo case of a few prominent individuals, 
must have been petty and parasitic. ‘The Nabatceans 
appear better known to the Greeks, whose earliest notices 
of the Jews are confined to their hatred of men (Posi- 
donius of Apamea, born about 135 B.C., Fr. Hist. Gr., 
ed. Müller: through Diod. Sic. 34, Jr. 1; Apollonius 
Molon a teacher of Cicero, Fr. Hist. Gr. 111213; cp Eus. 
Prep. Evang.919). Apollonius also charges them with 
making no useful invention (quoted by Jos. с. А2. 215). 
With the civil rights granted to them in so many large 
cities (Jos. Anz. xii. 32, etc.), however, they must have 
risen to considerable commercial power, especially in 
Antioch, Alexandria, and Cyrene (for the last cp Strabo 
quoted by Jos. Алй xiv. 72). The Jews of Asia Minor 
deposited in Cos 800 talents, about £292,000 (see 
Reinach's n. 2 on p. 9r of his Textes d'auteurs Grecs 
et Rom. relatifs au Judaisme), 

We now pass to the iast of our periods —the Roman. 
The effects of Roman policy on the trade of the world 
were more revolutionary than those of 
any of the empires whieh preceded 
them, and may be summed up under 
the following five heads :— 

(i.) The centre of trade was shifted from W. Asia to 
the other end of the Mediterranean and fixed at Rome. 
This was rendered inevitable: politically by Rome's 
rank as the capital of the Roman state; commercially 
by the Phoenician and Greek exploitation during the 
previous periods of the W. Mediterranean, N. Africa, 
Spain, and Gaul; geographically by the position of 
Rome well down the great Italian promontory, which 
runs so far out upon the Mediterranean, with its attend- 
ant isle a day's sail from N. Africa, and its SE. cape a 
few hours from Greece. Even in Republican times 
Rome's central character had been assured both by the 
roads which gathered to her from all parts of the penin- 
sula, and by the sea-traffic which filled her harbour of 
Ostia or came up the Tiber to herself (even triremes and 
penteremes reached the city under the Republic, and 
under Augustus ships of 78 tons; Götz, 319). 

(ii.) Above all the nations which preceded them, the 
Romans excelled in the making of long lines of firm 
roads—first in Italy, towards Gaul, and 
Spain, and then, as their empire extended, 
to the middle of Scotland in the N., and 
to the farthest borders of Mesopotamia and the Arabian 
province. Ву Cxesar's time sixteen paved roads led into 
Rome—the oldest the Via Appia S. by Capua with 
branches to PuTEOLI (Арри FORUM, THREE TAVERNS), 
RHEGIUM (4.v.), and Brundisium. From Dyrrhachium 
(another branch from Apollonia) the great route to the 
E. made for THESSALONICA with a continuation to 
Byzantium. For the Roman system of roads through 
Asia Minor from Byzantium, Ephesus, and 5myrna, see 
Ramsay, Hist. Geog. As. Min. and the summary with 
map in Miss Skeel's Travel in First Century after Christ 
(Cambr. тоот); also ASIA, CAPPADOCIA, CILICIA, 
EPHESUS, GALATIA, LAODICEA, PHRYGIA, SMYRNA, 


68. Roman 
period: Rome. 


69. Roman 
roads. 


1 Josephus (57i. 2 5) says that John Hyrcanus was the first to 
have mercenaries. 
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etc, From Asia Minor to the Persian Gulf the lines 
were little altered from those of the Greek period (8 69). 
The Euphrates was bridged at Samosata, and there was 
a bridge of boats at Zeugma (Bir) (Tac. Ann. 1212). 
From the Euphrates as from Byzantium the Pontus was 
more easily reached. Antioch grew in iniluence as a 
knot of trade-routes.! ‘The road by Palmyra to the 
Euphrates was more frequently used. Charax was still 
the port on the Persian Gulf. The distances were 
approximately these :— 

From Tarsus to Antioch 5 to 7 days; thence to Zeugma 6; 
thence to Seleucia (Ctesiphon rhe Parthian capital) 23 or 24; 
then to Charax 13; Seleucia to Artaxata (for Central Asia) over 
32; to Trapezus (Trehizond) over до; from Antioch by Emesa 
(Homs) to Palmyra g days ; thence tothe Euphrates at Circesium 
5 or 6 (to Vologesias, lower down the river, 16, and thence 
to Charax 29 or 30); Antioch to Damascus 7 to 9; thence to 
Palmyra 5 or 6; Bosra to Charax across the desert 5 to 6 weeks ; 
Damascus to Petra 9 days, to Gaza 7(at least); Petra to Gaza not 
less than 5; to BE 30r 4; and to Leuke Kome 110r 12... Gaza 
to Pelusium was 6 or 7 days (Götz 5); Pelusium to Alexandria, 
s or 6 by land, т to 2 by sea; Alexandria to ‘ Babylon’ (later 
Cairo) 4, to Arsinoe (Suez) 6, to Cyrene 20.2 

In Syria and Palestine the ancient routes were 
followed with no important variations; and here we 
must remember that, with the possible exceptions of a 
few short stretches in the neighbourhood of the Colonize 
and other centres, none of the characteristic Roman 
roads were laid down till the times of the Antonines, 
nor, so far as the present writer has been able to 
examine them, was the structure consistently so perfect 
as in the Roman roads of Italy and the W. (for these 
latter, see Götz, 322 f.; and Skecl, 45). Along these 
roads an imperial service of post-horses and carriages 
was developed by Augustus; later known as the 
‘cursus publicus, which civil officials, returning or 
emigrating veterans, and of the soldiery all who carried 
special passes, had the right to use. Each of the 
mansiones or chief stations was supplied with an inn,? 
stables, and about forty horses; the intermediate zuta- 
tiones had about twenty (Götz, 336 fA; cp Skeel, 4 7). 
Тһе variety, capacity, and speed of wheeled vehicles 
was greatly increased ; and it i$ to the Romans that we 
owe the first real development of the carriage of goods 
on wheels, though pack animals, camels, mules, asses, 
and even oxen, were still generally used (cp Jos. I'77. 
2126) Horses, mules (cp Horace's journey to Brun- 
disium, 504. 15), and asses were employed for riding. 
On the breeding of horses, for different purposes, the 
Romans bestowed great care. Тһе security of the 
roads was a constant matter of trouble to the pro- 
vincial governors. In semi-independent principalities 
(as we shall see under the Herods, § 75), brigandage 
was always more rife; but even under purely Roman 
government it frequently reappeared. Yet, on the 
whole, the security of land-travel at the beginning of 
the empire had immensely improved: cp Strabo, 
vi. 42 ; Pliny, ZZV 27 1, who calls the ‘immensa Romanze 
pacis majestas, ‘velut alteram lucem rebus 
humanis.' 

(iii.) At sea the greatest change was the reduction of 
the whole of the Mediterranean under one political 

Š power. ‘Then followed its clearance of 
70. Mediter- iu first by Pompey and then by 
ranean. Augustus (who also cleared the Red 
Sea from the same pest) The consequence was an 
enormous increase of the Mediterranean traffic, which 
is described by many writers of the period in glowing 
terms (Juvenal, 14278 /:, ‘the sea as thronged as the 
land’; Philo, De Leg. 21: ‘filled with merchantmen A 
Perhaps the most significant illustration is found in the 
contrast between the Hasmon:ean princes, who, till 
after Jannzeus, never set foot on shipboard, and the 


1 Josephus (5 iii. 2 4) reckons it the third city of the Roman 
empire. . 

2 Calculated from the Antonine Itinerary and the Peutinger 
Table; Götz, 424 % gives slightly different calculations. Titus 
took only 5 days to march from Pelusium to Gaza; £/ iv. 11 s. 

з For inns, used mostly by poorer travellers, see Jos. dnt 
xvi. 5 1. 
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Herods who were constantly passing to and from Italy. 
See below, $ 75. But this applies only to the summer 
season; ships were laid up (even in the middle of a 
voyage) from November to March. Philo (Ve Leg. 29) 
explains the exceptional character of a winter voyage 
(cp Jos. Axt. xvi. 21).! The size of the ships was con- 
siderably, and their speed somewhat, developed. War- 
vessels and the lighter (mostly private) passenger ships 
carried many oars ; cargo-transports had but a few oars, 
chiefly to turn the head of the ship in its tacking, and 
depended on sails. They also carried passengers: 
Josephus went to Rome in a ship with боо souls on board 
(Fit 3); and over 200 were reckoned on Paul's ship 
(Acts 2737; see, however, SHip, § 8). For a further 
description see Skeel, 81 7 

The three principal ports on the Mediterrancan were 
Rome (with Ostia and Puteoli, the latter the goal of the 
grain ships from Egypt), Alexandria,? and Carthage. 
Smyrna with the Asia Minor trade, as well as some from 
Central Asia, came next. Delos was the great centre 
of the slave trade; Strabo (xiv. 52) mentions 10,000 
slaves there. Rhodes maintained the flourishing con- 
dition ascribed to it by Ezekiel (2715): it lay on the 
Alexandria-Byzantium-Black Sea line. 'HESSALONICA 
(g.v.) had grown since the time of Alexander, and now 
increased through its connection with Dyrrhachium. 
Byzantium commanded the Black Sea, though much 
of the traffic from the E. portion of this went by land 
across Asia Minor. Corinth and Athens rather fell 
behind; but Corinth grew again under Trajan. On 
the Syrian coast Berytus, a colonia of Augustus, grew 
into prominence (see below, 8 75); PTOLEMAIS (4.v.) 
became the chief port for Rome—especially for the 
soldiery, but also for commerce; and Herod founded 
Cæsarea (75); Gaza and, to a lesser degree, Anthedon 
still flourished with the Nabataean trade from the far 
E. The importance of Tyre and Sidon was, therefore, 
relatively (though not absolutely) diminished, 

Strabo (iii. 25 x. 45, etc.), Pliny (ÆN 1529 191, etc.), 
Acts (20-28), Lucian (,Vavzg. 1-6), and others, furnish 
us with data as to the time occupied by Mediterranean 
voyages. If we take the sea from W. to E., from Gades 
to Ostia was 7 days, from Carthage 2 to 3, from Puteoli 
10 Alexandria 9 days, from Athens to Smyrna 23. These 
may be taken as express or even 'record' voyages. 
For cargo boats with favourable winds we may add 
25 to 50 p.c. Even when storms did not intervene, it 
must have taken the grain ships of Alexandria well on 
to а fortnight to reach Puteoli. From Cyprus to Tyre 
and Sidon (to judge from the voyages of medizeval 
galleys) 24 hours would suffice; the Syrian ports were 
mostly within 12 hours of each other. But the un- 
certainties were great. Herod sailing from Alexandria 
to Pamphylia was driven by a storm, with loss of the 
ship's cargo, to Rhodes, where he built a three-decked 
ship and sailed to Brundisium for Rome (Jos. Ant. 
xiv. 133). Lucian, who reached Cyprus from Alexandria 
in 7 days, took 63 more (having been driven to Sidon) 
to reach the Piræus (Vavig. 1-6). For winds on 
the Mediterranean, see Pliny, ÆV 2117 f; Smyth's 
Mediter. 230 ff. 

(iv.) The trade down the Red Sea and across the 
Indian Ocean was immensely increased ;? and indeed 

71. Trade it is ue this period that we owe the first 

with India approximately exact data with regard. to 
' it (Strabo, бо B.C. to about 21 A. D.; Pliny 
senior, 23-79 A.D., and the anonymous Periplus of the 


1 Cp Jos. B/ vii. 1 3 (last clause). 

2 Cp zd. iv. 105. See, too, The Mediterranean by 
Admiral Smyth (London, 1854), pp. 27 46. 

3 This was partly due, of course, to the obstructions to trade 
raised upon the Mesopotamian and Persian Gulf route to India, 
by the rise of the Parthian empire and its frequent wars with 
Rome. Had the Seleucids continued to hold all Mesopotamia, 
the trade down the Red Sea in the Ptolemaic period, and the 
consequent wealth of the Ptolemies, could not have been so 
great a3 it was. 
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Erythraan Sea, 151 cent.; Ptolemy, /. circa 140). 
But even though the discovery of the ‘monsoons’ was 
attributed to Hippalus, of the time of Augustus, we must 
not suppose that these had not been employed by navi- 
gators in earlier periods (above, $ 17). The E. coast of 
Africa was known as far as Madagascar. The way to 
India was fairly opened up (Horace, £f. i.145 /). 
Ceylon had been known before the geographer Pom- 
ponius Mela (about 150 B.c.), and now, with its 
markets for the farther E., became quite familiar 
(Strabo, 21, Ptol.73); an embassy came from it to 
Claudius (Plin. HN vi. 245). The time required from 
the Malabar coast to Alexandria was 9o days. ‘lhe 
Tiber and the Indus were thus less than 34 months 
distant. Pliny (ÆN 1241) estimates that every year 
‘India, Seres, peninsulaque,'—7.e., Arabia — withdraw 
from the Empire 100,000,000 sestertii (about £885,416). 
When Strabo went up the Nile with Ælins Gallus he 
learned that 120 ships left Myos Hormos (2 l.cukos 
Limen ; see § 29, n. 4) for India, as contrasted with 
‘extremely few under the Ptolemies' (Geogr. ii. 512). 
Yet these regular voyages did not destroy the Arabian 
land-traffic. For reasons for this (e.g., the preference 
of the age for land-routes and the loss to the value of 
incense and spices when on the sea), cp Götz, 436 / 
We are now able to appreciate the growth, under the 
Ronians, of Alexandria. ‘The bulk of the Indian trade 
passed through its warehouses, as well as that from inner 
Africa.  Desides its exports of Egyptian grain, paper, 
linen, and glass to Rome, it sent proportional quantities 
(except of grain) to Syria, especially to Antioch, and in 
times of famine supplied Syria with food-stuffs. These 
were also brought thither from Cyprus.! 

(v.) The civilised world fonnd itself for the first time 
under а common system of law—administered with 
72. L western consistency; and even a maritime 

d jar began to exist. With the law there 
1 HEMOS spread a common coinage. Less extensive 
anguage. Was the use of the Latin language. Except 
in the names of the coins, official designations, and a 
few other terms, it did not in W. Asia displace Greek ; 
the Periplus is written in Greek, the harbours on the 
Red Sea continue to have Greek names. We shall see 
a similar state of affairs among the Jews. 

Thus though the Romans, unlike the Phoenicians, 
and the Greeks, did not increase the bounds of the 
known world, for they were not ex- 
plorers, they reduced it to peace, and 
by this and their thorough administra- 
tion of every department of life, enormously increased 
its commerce and wealth. The life of the world is 
everywhere found in the most rapid circulation, against 
the throng and change of which voices from an older 
day appeal in vain. The mixture of nationalities on all 
the main lines and centres is bewildering. Wealth and 
luxury increase by leaps and bounds. 

'The Roman arms came into touch with the Jews on 
the arrival of Pompey at Damascus 64-63 B.C. Among 

Алира the first results were several which are 
Е properly commercial, The Greek cities 
E. of Jordan had been founded on the main trade 
routes with a connection by Scythopolis with the sea. 
Under Roman protection they were able for the first 
time to carry out a trade-league, such as was already 
instanced by Greek cities in Europe. See DECAPOLIS, 
8$ 1/. Pompey also appears to have been attracted by 
the trade of the Nabatzans (Jos. Ant xiv.33/), 
with whom, as we have seen, the western world was 
already more familiar than it was with the Jews. An 
expedition to Petra ended in a treaty with the Nabatceans 
(ibid. 51). Josephus (2220. 41) also notes already the 
palms and balsam of Jericho. Gabinius rebuilt cities 
on trade lines which had been destroyed (53) The 
policy of Antipater (cp HEROD, FAMILY OF, § 2) 


1 The Crusaders also used Cyprus as a base of supplies; 
L'Estotre de la Guerre Sainte, 2100 ff. 2367 ff. 
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included treaties with Nabatzeans, Gaza, and Ashkelon 
(15 f. 7 3), and he supplied the army of Gabinius with 
corn, weapons, and money (62, cp 51). The wealth 
not only of the temple, through the contributions from 
Jews of the Diaspora, but also of Jerusalem and Judæa 
as a whole, was considerable (71 / with quot. from 
Strabo). A limited freedom from taxes was granted 
to the Jews (85 106; cp 1010), and Hyrcanus was 
allowed the dues on corn (20,675 modii every year) 
exported through Joppa to Phoenicia (106). The 
Senate restored to the Jews possessions taken from 
them by the Phoenicians (106). 
Herod’s earliest efforts (cp HEROD, FAMILY OF, 
88 3-5) as governor of Galilee were directed towards 
75. Herod. the dispersion a brigands (92 154) who 
made the conveyance of even the neces- 
saries of life a difficulty (162). From the first Herod 
continued, and after each of his reverses he renewed, 
the policy of his father. When he sought a loan, it 
was to the Nabatæans that he turned (141 ; B/i. 14 1): 
he sought their friendship; but on the extension of 
his power E. of Jordan, he and they became bitter 
rivals (xvi. 92). When Antony had given Cleopatra 
the revenues of Jericho, Herod farmed them for her 
(ху. 42). He got the coast-towns from Cæsar, with 
Gadara, Hippos, and Samaria (all trade centres, 7 3); 
and having fortified and embellished Samaria, he created, 
25 m. distant from it at Straton's Tower, C.ESAREA 
(g.v.), the one real port between the Delta and Ptole- 
mais (85 96) Thus the line across the Samarian 
mountains was in his hands; at its farther end lay 
Phasaelis (and in the next reign Archelais) with palm- 
groves reaching to Jericho, and easy fords across 
Jordan, commanded probably by the fortress Alex- 
andrium (Jos. B/1.65; Strabo, xvi.2 41; cp AG 
352/A). Further, Herod built ANTIPATRIS (on the line 
Coesarea-Jerusalem as well as on the inland route N. 
and S. over the maritime plain) (xvi. 52), and greatly 
improved the fertility of the Jordan valley (z2z4.). The 
trade of W. Palestine, at least S. of Carmel, thus lay 
in his hands ; at Gadara, and Hippos, and Jericho he 
intercepted the trade of E. Palestine, but there his hold 
was precarious and temporary ; whilst at Gaza he held 
the tolls for Arabia va Petra, and for Egypt. Herod 
mightily increased his opportunities, both of wealth! 
and of expense, by his many voyages to the W. (see 
above, $ 70): (a) to Rome, zíz. xiv. 142 f£, and back 
to Ptolemais, 151; (2) to Italy for his sons, xvi.12; 
(с) to Ionia to M. Agrippa, 21; (7) by Rhodes, Cos, 
Lesbos, Byzantium, to Sinope, to Agrippa, returning 
through Asia Minor to Ephesus and thence by Samos ‘іп 
а few days to Caesarea,’ 22-4; (e) to Italy to accuse his 
sons, and back by ‘ Eleusa,’ off Cilicia, and Zephyrium, 
4:17. B/ i. 281; (f) to Пау (2124217; xvi. 91) 5 (2) to 
Berytus to the trial of his sons and back to Cæsarea 
(xvi. 112 7). Herod was able to estimate the re- 
sources of his countrymen of the Diaspora, and no 
doubt to draw upon these in return for services 
rendered them (e.g., xvi. 53). He also received, among 
other imperial donations, the revenues of copper mines 
in Cyprus (45). But, on the whole, as Josephus points 
out (54), Herod's expenditure constantly exceeded his 
income. He would send money and provisions for the 
imperial armies, and provide water (no doubt with the 
help of the Nabatzeans) on the desert marches between 
Egypt and Palestine (xv. 67), and an auxiliary ? regiment 
(eg.,xv.93) His lavish gifts to foreign cities resemble 
the donations of an American millionaire (xvi. 53). At 
home, besides rebuilding the temple in eighteen months 
(xv. 111), and constructing other public edifices on a 
western scale (81, etc.), he had to bring corn from 
Egypt, not only for bread for the cities of Jerusalem, 


1 Cp the large sums obtained later by the Pseudo-Alexander 
from Jews in Crete and Melos (Azt. 17 12). | 

2 Herod's foreign mercenaries are frequently mentioned ; e.g., 
BJ i. 183. 
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but also for seed for the peasants on the occasion of a 
famine (92). While, no doubt, his policy increased 
the trade of his dominions, he must at the same time 
have hampered trade by his growing exactions. On 
this Josephus speaks cautiously but emphatically 
(xvi.54); cp the complaint of the Jewish embassy 
to Augustus after the accession of Archelaus (xvii. 112)! 
and the many seditions both in Herod's life-time and 
later (104 7%). 

Commercial events and processes under the Roman 
procurators, or under the descendants of Herod (see 
HEROD, FAMILY ОЕ, $$ 6-13), do 
not call for special mention, beyond 
these facts. Herod Antipas by his 
domains in Perea was brought into special relations 
with the Nabateeans and the Decapolis; and his build- 
ing of Tiberias must have increased the traffic of 
Galilee. The policy of Agrippa 1. was milder towards 
the Jews than that of Herod; his revenues were 
about three-fourths of Herod's (хіх. 82). Не sailed 
from Anthedon for Alexandria, and thence to Puteoli 
(xviii. 63). The completion of the works on the temple 
created a large number of unemployed for whom 
work had to be found (xx.97)—a striking instance 
of the complications brought into Jewish life by the 
Hellenic policy of the Herods. Josephus gives an 
interesting account of the trade, wealth, and finance of 
the Babylonian Jews (xviii.9; xx. 235). Queen Helena of 
Adiabene brought food from Egypt and Cyprus for 
Judæa during a famine (25). As the troubles with 
Rome drew to a head (from бо A.b.), brigandage in- 
creased (54 85 93/7, etc. ). 

As to the conditions of Syrian trade in the first 
Christian century, we may say, in general, that it 
suffered everywhere for periods, and in 
some of the more desert parts always, from 
robbers;? and that, besides the exactions 
noted, it was greatly hampered, especially among the 
Jews of Judæa, by the strictness of the Law, and 
above all by the provisions relating to the Sabbath and 
to things clean and unclean (for a list of these 
see schürer C/M ET 1-525087: roo.) The 
Sabbath prohibitions reflect almost wholly an agri- 
cultural people ; yet those against writing and carrying 
and putting a value on anything on the Sabbath 
(ibid. 102) must have made trade on that day im- 
possible except by desperate subterfuges. The laws 
against unclean things affected trade more deeply ; for 
trade everywhere brought Jews, in any large ways of 
doing business, into contact with the Greeks and other 
foreigners. In spite of themselves, however, Hellenism 
poured into their life through commercial channels. 
For the very large list of trading terms and names 
of objects of trade borrowed by the mixed Hebrew 
of the time from the Greek language, see Schürer, 
GJI, ET, ii.133 £ 367. Inns, different names for 
dealers, foreign provisions and materials for dress, 
some raw stuffs, and vessels for eating, carrying, etc., 
are Greek. So with some of the coins; the rest are 
Roman (PENNY, etc.) ; but the superscription—for the 
Greek cities had their own coinage with Cæsar's image— 
was mostly in Greek. The large number of very small 
coins in use (zé7d.) betrays the great poverty of the bulk 
of the population. Yet, here and there, very rich 
individuals outside the official classes were found (e... 
Ant. xiv. 185). 

It is easy to form an idea of the objects of trade. 

8 The transit trade from Arabia to the 

78. Objects Levant, and from Egypt to N. Syria, 

of trade. avoided Judæa (hence the ambition of the 
Herods for coast-towns from Gaza northward), but was 


76. Procurators, 
later Herods. 


77. Syrian 
trade. 


1 He embellished foreign cities at the expense of his own; 
and ‘ filled the nation with poverty.’ 

2 Under the procuratorship of Cumanus they seized the 
furniture of ‘a servant of Cesar’ on the Beth-horon Road (B/ 
OBER ср 1336). 
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frequent and heavy across Galilee, especially between 
Ptolemais and the Greek cities beyond Jordan. 
Josephus (Vit. 26) describes the wife of Ptolemy, the 
king's procurator, as crossing Esdraelon with ' 4 mules' 
lading of garments and other furniture’; a ‘weight of 
silver not small,’ and ‘500 pieces of gold.’ Palestine 
continued to export from the Jordan valley dates and 
the balsam of Jericho (the passages already cited from 
Jos. 417. ;! Diod. Sic. 11484 ; 19984 ; Dioscorides 1 18; 
Plin. 1225; "Theophr. 22:52. Plan¢.96). Whether the 
flax of Beth-shan, later so famous (* Totius Orbis Descr.' 
in Geogr. Gr. AMin., ed. Müller, 2513 Æ), was already 
grown there is uncertain. Wheat and oil were also 
exported to Phoenicia; but, lavish as Josephus describes 
the fertility and agriculture of Galilee to have been, it 
was not thence but from Egypt and elsewhere that 
Judæa brought her food and seed in times of famine, 
In 66 A.D. John of Gischala had the monopoly of 
exporting oil from Galilee, by which he made great 
sums of money (2/11. 212). Josephus mentions artificial 
snow (Z/ii.107) ^ There was also exportation of 
pickled tish from the Lake of Galilee, as far as Italy 
(Strabo, xvi. 245). Taricheae, the chief port on the 
Lake, means ‘ pickling-places’; Josephus describes it 
as full of artizans and of materials for shipbuilding (5/7 
ii. 106). The temple of Jerusalem was, even on 
ordinary days, an immense centre of trade; incense, 
Spices,? priests’ garments, and the supplies for the 
daily sacrifices (ср Schür. 77757. ii. 1269 298) alone necessi- 
tated enormous markets, largely in the hands of the 
priesthood (Keim, Life of Jesus, EV, 5117 /.). The 
temple-tinances—not only the sacred revenues? but also 
private deposits *—were managed by special officials 
(Schür. zd. 261). All this business was heightened 
enormously at the time of the great festivals ——when 
food (largely pickled fish from the Lake of Galilee and 
the Levant) had to be supplied for the incoming multi- 
tudes; and no doubt much private business also was 
transacted. Among the traders of Jerusalem, Josephus 
enumerates those in wool, brass, cloth (B/ v.81), timber 
(ii. 19 4), and all kinds of artisans. 

In the NT there is a considerable reflection of all this 
life. The Gospels, relating large catches of fish in 
79. Trade in the Lake, which must in that climate 
T G 1 have been immediately cured, are curiously 

€ %08ре:5. silent about the conveyance of the fish 
for this purpose by the Jewish fisherman to the Greek 
curer. But of other business, so thriving in Galilee, 
they give us many glimpses. One of the disciples keeps 
toll on the transit-trade at Capernaum (Mt. 99). Many 
of the hearers of Jesus are publicans (PuntLICAN). 
Zaccheens was probably farmer of the state revenues of 
the balsam gardens of Jericho. The use of the objects, 
means, and tempers of trade by Jesus is very instruc- 
tive (cp above, on Proverbs, 8 6r) The parables 
reflect the roads and journeys, mostly of Galilee but 
also of Judæa: a merchant seeking goodly pearls; a 
Samaritan traveller, rescuing a Jew fallen among thieves, 
and paying for him at an inn; the prosperous farmer 
and his new barns; the woman with her little store 
of silver; the rich man and his steward; the farming 
of estates to husbandmen by absentee landlords ; and 
other of the economic relations of the time. In the 
light of what we have seen in previous periods 
(S8 11 48 f.), it is interesting that the Parable of the 
Pounds imputes trade to kings through their servants. 
From the early Pharaohs to the Herods trade had always 
been aroyal business. And the teaching of Jesus is full 


1 Also B/i.663 cp Hor. Æp. ìi. 2184. For the farming of the 
groves by the Romans, see W. Pressel's Priscilla an Sabina. 

3 ‘Sweet-smelling spices with which the sea replenished it’: 
Буу. 5 5. There were thirteen kinds. 

3 B/1.33 vi. 5 2. 

4 Such are mentioned in 2/1.189 iv. 52, etc. There were 
also the public treasures (cp $ 66) held in the royal palace (5/7 
i. 139, iv. 34), where also business contracts were deposited 
(ii. 17 6). 
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of appreciation of the bigness of its methods and of the 
brave tempers required in it (Mt. 1845 /., Lk. 169/7). 
He frequently likens to its pursuit the search after the 
true riches. At the same time his warnings are many 


“against covetousness and the temper of the trading 


Gentiles. Galilee was a place where a man might gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul. The temple 
courts had become a fraudulent market—the house of 
God a den of thieves. 

On the social life of the early Christian societies see 
COMMUNITY OF (0005, DEACON, etc. The progress 
B0. Adhs'and of the new faith was along the lines of 

Epistles. trade and in the great trade centres— 

Lyppa, JOPPA, CÆSAREA, ANTIOCH, 
DAMASCUS, the cities of AstA MINOR, THESSALONICA, 
CORINTH, ROME. Paul worked at his own trade (Acts 
183 2033 7), and other commercial pursuits are men- 
tioned among the early Christians (‘Erastus the 
treasurer of the city, Rom. 1623; ‘Alexander the 
coppersmith, 2 Tim. 414; Zenas ‘the lawyer,’ Tit. 
313; ‘Simon a tanner,’ Acts 943; Lydia ‘a seller of 
purple,’ 1614; Aquila and Priscilla, like Paul, tent- 
makers, 183). The Apostolic letters, however, con- 
tain, besides the general warnings against covetousness, 
extremely few references to trade, either for illustration 
or warning :—]as. 413 Æ, 51% І Thess. 29 2 Thess. 
38 (Pauls own example of industry) 1 Thess. 411 
2 Thess. 39 ff. (exhortations ‘to do your own business 
and to work with your hands . . that ye may 
walk honestly towards them that are without and 
may have need of nothing’) Rom. 137 f. (taxes, and 
debt) r Cor.73o ('those that buy as though they pos- 
sessed not') The fewness of such references is the 
more conspicuous when the many passages on the 
relations of masters and slaves are contrasted with it. 
The lifting of the burdensome law from the lives of 
the Jewish converts to the new faith must have given 
them fresh advantages in trade; cp Peter's vision at 
Joppa,! in which the sheet, let down from heaven, full 
of things clean and unclean, has been compared to 
the sails of the merchant ships in the roads visible 
from the Joppa house-tops (see 77Gr4r f.) 'What 
God hath cleansed call not thou common' (Acts 
10g fA) We may take for granted that the rise of 
Christianity had far-reaching economic effects—e.g., 
upon the fortunes of certain trades (cp the outcry of 
the Ephesus silversmiths, Acts 19 24 J), and still 
more deeply—as in parts of India to-day where a 
rise in wages has been known to follow the adoption of 
the new faith—upon the wage-earning slaves and 
freedmen. 

In the Book of Revelation the peculiar traders of 
LAODICEA (g.v.) are referred to. On the mark, the 
81. Book of x of ie m s i. 
Revelation, 9 buy, and se (13:7), see the com- 
mentaries. In the picture of Rome, 
Babylon the Great, as in the prophet’s account of her 
namesake of old, her vast trade is included: Rev. 183, 
‘the merchants of the earth waxed rich by the power of 
her luxury’; v. тт, ‘the merchants of the earth weep and 
mourn over her, for no man buyeth their cargo.' Then 
follows a list of her imports. Compared with those 
assigned to Tyre and Babylon by the prophets, there is 
nothing new except SILK (g.2.) ; but note the emphasis 
in v. 13 on ‘bodies and souls of men.' Rome's fall 
means the destruction of commerce and industry 
(1815-23). With this acknowledgement of Rome as the 
centre of the world's trade, we may finish our survey of 
the Roman period. In the prophecy of her fall there 
may be traced a just sense of the precariousness of her 
commercial, apart from her political, position. Less than 
a couple of centuries saw the gradual disappearance of 
her trade to other positions naturally more fitted to 
attract it. 


1 For a description of Joppa, see Jos. Z7 iii. 9 3. 
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IV. TERMINOLOGY IN OT 


An account of the terminology of trade among the 
Israelites will complete our survey, by giving a number 
н of names both of agents and pro- 
: ез. ы cesses not touched on in the pre- 

* ceding history. Тһе appended list 
is as nearly as possible exhaustive so far as the OT is 
concerned. It ought to be noted that a great many 
of the terms and phrases given are used only metaphori- 
cally ; yet, in the case of nearly all of these, the meta- 
phorical (generally a religious) use implies а previous 
direct employment in common life. ‘lhe list presents 
many points of historical interest of which the following 
may be summarised by way of preface to it. 

i. The OT terms are all Semitie. Down to the 
Greek period there are in fact no others— none of 
Egyptian and none of Persian or Indian origin. This 
is the more striking in that so many of the names of 
articles and objects which trade introduced into the 
Hebrew vocabulary are Egyptian or Persian— plants, 
raw materials, garments, etc. ; and that from their 
Persian masters Israel also adopted a number of political 
terms. That none of the agents or processes of trade 
even in the Babylonian and Persian periods are of non- 
Semitic origin is clear proof that till the advent of the 
Greeks the trade of W. Asia remained in Semitic hands 
(witness the dislike of the Egyptians to trade, $ 12) and 
that all the foreign commerce of Israel was achieved 
through Semitic tribes or nations who spoke a Semitic 
tongue ; further evidence that the non-Semitic PuiLis- 
TINES (g.z., § 5 f.), with whom the early Hebrews did 
so much trade, had adopted ‘the lip of Canaan.’ As 
soon as the Greeks come to Syria we perceive a change : 
the purely Semitic words for trade and trader are 
displaced in MH by Greek terms ; and there is a great 
influx of Greek names for specialised forms of trading, 
and for the articles and objects of trade (see above, 
$ 77; also HELLENISM, § 5). 

ii. The OT terms all belong to the common Semitie 
stock and are native to Hebrew except in the case of 
a small number borrowed from the Assyrian probably 
through the Aramiean (e.g., пт, jy), and these are 


chiefly in P and the post-exilie writings. Of course, 
some others may be of Phoenician or Aramzean origin ; 
but this it is impossible to prove. 

їп. There is clear evidence in the OT terminology of 
a gradual growth and organisation of commerce in 
Israel. For (a) the number of terms, and the frequency 
of the instances of each inereases from Dt. onwards and 
rapidly in P and Ezra-Neh. (8) Especially are there 
more words for ‘ property,’ ‘ wealth,' ‘substance,’ or at 
least these occur more frequently ; (с) terms of general 
significance (32y, чре, and the like) have specially com- 
mercial meanings attached to them in the later writings ; 
(2) the shades of meaning increase in the case of some 
words, or the various processes (єр * valuation' and the 
like) are carefully differentiated ; (e) the mention of 
deposits of money becomes more frequent; (/) old 
processes of a primitive type are displaced by more 
formal and by written deeds; cp the sale of land in 
Ruth 4 with that in Jer. 32; (g) and yet in spite of all 
this, Hebrew trade remains somewhat simple ; there is, 
€.g., no mention in the OT of a trading company. 

The Hebrew names for trade, traders, and merchants, 
and for the various processes and conceptions included 

5 under trade are as follows :— 

83. Detailed (a) National names specialised to mean 
vocabulary. nuni 
raders. 

I. Efna'áni, ^iy19 ‘Canaanite’ or ‘Phoenician,’ means 
‘trader’ in Job 40 3o [41 6), Prov. 31 24 (but © Powlewv, Xava- 
vaiots). There isa plural form with suff. PWI in Is. 238; and 


in Zech. 117, тг ip ia is, after 05, to be read »3y33 with the 
same sense. In Hos.128 North Israel is described as a i2 


1 These have been alluded to already, § 13. 
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(C Xavaav); in Zeph. 1:1: 1012 Cy"73 is probably used of the 
mercantile portion of Jerusalem generally (5 mas б Aag Xavaav) ; 
in Ezek. 16 29 (05 om.) and 174 (BBQ Xavaav, GA Халбаќоу) 
Chaldea is called а * land of у12'—4е., ‘trade.’ (Cp Canaan, 
$ 2, col. 639 [and on the text*critical questions arising out of the 
passages referred to, cp Crit. Bib.].) 


2. тайн, DIV for midyanim, c Midianites, Gen. 
87 28 36, and 

3. ytSine lim, крсу * Ishmaelites' (Сеп. 37 25 39 1), may 
also (as we can see from a careful observation of these passages) 
have been used in the sense of traders. On the other hand there 
is no provable connection (tempting as it might be to suppose 


one) between sy in its sense ‘to do trade’ (see below) and any 
* Arabians.’ 


(2) Names for Traders and Trade in General.—For 
these the Hebrews used four terms, the radical meaning 
of all of which was the same: viz., ‘to go about ' :— 
sno, 525, “зл and sw. Of these the first three when 
applied to trading are practically synonymous. 

т. 5-0-7, “үр (cp Assyr. sa/tárà ‘to turn round’; Syr. 'to go 
ahout as a beggar': in МН ‘to go about as а pedlar’), in the 
O'T used exclusively (with metaphorical applications) of travel- 
ling, making circuits or tours, for trade ; Gk. €umopeverOar by 
which © renders it.) Gen. 42 34 (JE) of the right to trade in 
Egypt granted by Joseph to his brethren, Gen. 34 TOV 2100р): 
mono ‘traverse, or trade in, it '—Że., the land. Jer. 14 18: meta- 
phorical of prophet and priest, ‘trafficking’ (O éropevOncav). 
The pt. sdé#é (175) is one of the usual terms for ‘merchant,’ 6 
éumopos. Gen. 37 28 (JE) ‘ men, Midianites, merchants.’ x К. 
10 28 (|| 2 Ch. 1 16) SU “10: either the Israelite agents through 
whom Solomon did trade with the N. Syrian Musri and Kué, or 
(more probably) horse-dealers of those lands who traded with his 
agents; cp Is. 47 15 топо not ‘thy native merchants’ but ‘those 
(foreigners) who trade with thee,’ Babylon (ср ©) Ez 2736: 
‘the merchants among the peoples '; 38 13: ‘the merchants of 
Tarshish'; 2 Сһ. 914: ‘the chapmen and merchants.’ Other 
phrases :—Ez, 27 21: ‘the merchants of thy hand’: Gen. 23 16 


(P): ‘money current with the merchants’ (2755 "2b 502); ср 
KEstTAH ; Prov. 3114 : 9m3 DIN (sic) “а merchant-ship ' ; Is. 
232: ‘the merchants (0 peraBddror) of Sidon that pass over 
the sea.’ The fem. pt. sahéreth (п775) is used of cities, etc.— 
Tarshish, Aram, Damascus—trading with Tyre; Ez, 97 12 16 18. 
Derivatives :—(a) Mo: 1s.933:8; 45:4 RV ‘mart’ and 
'merchandise, but (cp the parallel [278 in 2318) more 
probably ‘profit,’ cp Prov. 314, 3118.2 For эга» (7705 in 
constr.), т K. 1015, taken by the lexicons as a separate word, 
Klost. reads 7700, (4) seAóraA (7770), ‘trade,’ is used collec- 
tively of ‘traders’: Ez. 97 15. 

2. rīkal, ^3 (cp бул ‘to march’ or *goabout' : Aram. qoc 
Syr. rakkald, ‘travelling merchant,’ ‘ pedlar ") is also used in the 
OT of trade exclusively. The pt. 75/7 is synonymous with 
sohér, but, except in 1 К. 10 15, is found only in later writers:3 Ez, 
174: 'a city of merchants' (m 535 TE)—£.e., Babylon ; 97 1315 
17 22-24 (of various nations trading with Tyre); Cant.36, 
‘powder of the merchant’; Neh. 331%.: ‘the house of the 
Nethinim and of the merchants’ : this was opposite the Gate 
Ham-Miphkadh (see JERUSALEM, 8 24 [10]). The fem. pt. 7oZ£- 
leth is used in Ezek. 2720 (of Dedan) 23 (collectively of five 
peoples: omit Naw 227). Although the root $27 (like $19) was 
used as in зл =slander (ср МН mi2y in a bad sense, there 
is no reason for supposing that any derogatory meaning was 
intended by its employment for trading. Deriv. i—(a) rku IA, 
‘trade’: Ez.26:2, 285 16 i8. (6) markoleth ‘market’: Ez. 
27 24 (but see Cornill). 

3. lär, "Wm (Assyr. Аі ‘to turn’ 72/7.; Ar. tīra, ‘to go 
about’) is used in the OT in Kal of exploring a land, Nu.13 2 etc.; 
in Hiph. of exploring or spying, Judg. 123(J) Cp Spms. The 
pt. kal in the phrase DAT “ӘХ is used of traders parallel with 
535, т K. 1015, and with С“, 2 Ch. 9 14. 

4. Ww, Targ. ‘to run’ (Ass, Юени, ‘to go about’: Ar. sára, 
‘to go about’ esp. in trading caravans). 15. 579: ‘thou didst 
travel with ointment’ (but see ‘Isaiah,’ SBOT, note to Is. 579, 
where existence of the verb 4:33 is denied); Ez. 27 25: ‘ships of 


1 [Оп т K.1028, cp Mizraim, $ 2 æ; also throughout cp 
Crit. Dib.) 

2 Similarly in modern E. Syriac &izáz means both ‘trade’ and 
‘profits’; Maclean, Dict. af Vernac. Syr. [1901]. 

3 [On the difficult phrase in т К. 1015 cp Ѕогомом, § то, 
Spice MERCHANTS ; on Neh. 3 31,4, MERCHANT, 2, and Amer. 
Journ. of Theol, July 1901 (‘ Nethinim’=‘ Ethanites,’ and 
rokélim = Jerahme'elim) ; see also Crit. Bib] 
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Tarshish were YMA,’ RV ‘thy caravans,’ but Cornill reads 
nw, ‘served thee.’ 

With these we may take the following terms signifying 
way or going as applied to trade or business. 

(1) dérek, II}. 15.5813, Git wy=to do business; 

(2) halikah, num ‘caravan’ (but perhapsmetaph.: lit. ‘going’; 
also procession): of Sheba, Job619; cp Bibl. Aram. ол, * way- 
money,’ toll, Ezra 4 13, etc. à 

(3) örčhah, AMX, ‘caravan’ always of merchants, Gen. 87 25, 
or of mercantile tribes; Is. 21 13: Dedan; Job6 18^: Tema. 
'Üreáh, пух, the pt. is used of travellers in general: Jer. 91 [2] 
Dm DP (but Giesebrecht after 5 PAN [cp also Crit. Bi». ]), 
a 'caravanserai? ЛП = ргохіѕіоп for journey: YDI and yen 
refer to the journeys of nomads’ camps (cp TENT, § 2); he 
who prepares the camping ground, the quarter-master, "ё 
mmis, Jer. 51 59. [But see SERAIAH, 4.] 

(c) Merchants Quarters. —Travelling merchants took 
up their quarters in special parts of the towns to which 
they took their goods. 

hiisoth, msn, *streets' or ‘ bazaars,’ were what Ben-hadad's 


father was allowed by treaty to build in Samaria, and Ahab in 
Damascus (1 K.2034), probably for their merchants; cp the 
‘bakers’ street’ in Jerusalem, Jer. 3721. The MAKTESH (g.z., 
cp also JERUSALEM, col. 2424) appears to have beeen a quarter 
of the city where the m3ys3 or ‘merchants’ (?) resided (Zeph. 
111). For ‘the house of the merchants’ see above, under p**23; 
for the fish-, sheep-, and horse-gates see JERUSALEM, § 24, coll. 


2424 ff For market see ло? above (2 2 [2]); for caravan- 
serai, cm 1123, see 2 (3). | 

(d) Trading Companies.—There is no mention of 
these in the OT; but wecan hardly doubt that they existed. 

(т) éber, 130, ‘a company of priests for robbery,’ Hos. 69; 
‘a house held by a number of people,’ Pr.219 252; (but 
Gk. and Toy read 309). (2) Aaébar, ^3, ‘a guild’ or ‘society’ 
of fishermen, Job 40 зо [416], (cp Phoen. 425 and Assyr. e^», ‘а 
comrade’)! (3) алал, agavo, lit. ‘family,’ or ‘clan’; but 
fa guild’ of scribes, 1 Ch. 2 55; of linen workers,’ 4 21. 

le) Various Processes included under Trade. 

т. Barter and exchange. (1) 3 JN}, ‘to give one thing for 
another,’ Јое14 [313 (2 before the object taken in exchange; ср 


Lam. 111), Ezek.27 13 G before the object given in exchange), 16 | 


(2 before both objects), 14 (without 2; both objects in the acc.); 
cp Dt. 1425, ‘to give for money’: 7025; Ps. 15 5, * for interest’: 
ЕЗШ. (2) The antithesis of jn} is WEE and so in Neh. 10 32, 


ning (Ba. "5:2, lit. ‘things to be taken,’ are ‘wares for sale’; 
cp Talmud пр or Про, buying’ or ‘article bought.’ 


(3) чл, ‘to exchange’, doesnot appear in the OT in the sense 
of barter (Lev. 27 то 33, the substitution of one beast for another ; 
Ezek. 48 14, of one piece of land for another); yet the fact that the 
Syr. sir means ‘to import victuals’ proves that at one time 
among the Aramzeans it was used in the sense ‘to barter.’ 


Deriv. ТЇЗЇ, ‘exchange,’ Ru.47, Job 2817; ‘the thing ex- 
changed,’ Lev. 271033 (P); ‘gain’ or ‘profit’ as a result of 
trade, Job 20 18; also ‘compensation,’ 15 31. 

(4) Nor does n^n * to exchange,' appear in the OT for barter ; 
yet pe is used twice : Nu. 182: 31 (Р) in the sense of ‘returns,’ 
‘rewards for’ service rendered; and Hoffmann (Phéniz, 
Inschriffen, 20) gives nabn as = equivalent (in exchange); 
(Bloch, Phön. Gloss.) ‘payment,’ ^п obeys, ‘to reward.’ 
(s) 270, usually ‘to pledge’ (see below, 3[6]), is used in Ezek. 
27927 as=‘to exchange.’ In other Sem. languages it is to 
‘furnish security,’ or ‘to pledge.’ The original meaning seems 
to he to mix or ‘mingle,’ as in NT, Aram., Syr., and Heb. 
Hithpael; yet thismay bea secondary meaning, through ‘having 


intercourse with. Deriv. 2702, sg. and pl. ‘wares.’ (6) It is 


possible that the difficult j321/ (see below, 7 [8]) in Ezek. 27 


means ' exchange.' J 
2. Bargain, contract, etc. (1) The very wide use of dérith, 


n'33, to express a ‘covenant’ between men (see COVENANT), 


and its application in Job 4028 [414] to an engagement 
betweeu master and servant, are evidence of the probability of 


its employment for business contracts ;2 (2) 07, ГАП, is used 
in Is. 2818 as a synonym for MẸ; cp NN in Levy, VHWB. 
(3) £g уда, T) now ‚ Lev. 521 [62] (P), lit. ‘ something 


1 In MH the root is used apparently only of societies for 
religion or learning. See further HANDICRAFTS, СОЇ, 1955. 
2 Yet in MH it seems to be used only in a theological sense. 
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placed in the hand’ or ‘trust’ of another, is translated Ly EV 
‘bargain’: © xowwvta.l (4) dabhar, 727, ‘affair, in Ruth 47 
in sense of transaction; 727°72 0р5, ‘to confirm any transac- 
tion.’ (5) This confirmation, in cases in which the object bought 
and sold could not be handed over, appears to have been syinbol- 
ised by the seller drawing off his shoe or sandal, 933 r^g, Ruth 
477; cp Dt. 259 4%; where it symbolises the giving up of one's 
right; WRS Ain. 269. Cp Котн, SHOE; also, for a similar 
action among the Arabs, Burton, Land of Midian, 2197; and 
Goldziher, Aand. 2. Arab. Philol. 1 47 (quoted by Buhl, Die 
social. Verhältnisse der [sraeliten, 94, п. 2). The antithesis ‘to 
take possession’ was symbolised by ‘throwing one’s shoe over’ 
the object, Pss. 60 то[8] 108 10[9]. (6) ZZ'zdaA, птур, ‘attesta- 
поп, Ruth 47, (7) In Jer.329 17: we find another mode of 
conveyance (which probably displaced the primitive one just 
noticed). A deed of sale (3p? 78D) was signed by the buyer 
“БОЗ IMJ, and witnesses were called who also signed. The 
deed was in two copies, one sealed (Cini, and one open 
(2733), and placed in an earthen vessel; cp Johns, of. cit. 34. 
‘The terms and conditions of the sale’ ()-Do'pnm msan 
(8) ‘ They strike hands,’ Is. 26, prev ; espec. if with Hi. and 
Du. we read ‘a for лд. But see Che. SBOT * Isaiah,’ and 
Ges.-Buhl, Дех. (12) s.v. рр. 

з. Buying and selling. The commonest words are Халал. 
nip, and mdkar, 939, 15.242; 5323 nyp2, ‘like buyer like 
seller’; Ezek. 712, cp Zech. 115. (1) £audh, lit. ‘to make, or 
obtain,’ is applied to purchasing either with 7222, Am. 86 Is. 
4824, or alone, Gen. 391, & ёктўсато (JE); 25.123 Jer. 131 
19 1827: 1543 Gen. 49 зо 5013 (hoth Р). Also іп a more 
general sense of purchasing a Hebrew slave through his falling 
into one's debt; Ex. 212 (J К). Also metaphorically ; Ex. 15 16 
Is. 11 11, etc. ; #дией, ‘the buyer, 15.242 Ezek.7 12, is used 
also as owner, 15. 13. Bib. Aram. мур, ‘to buy,’ Ezra 717. 
Deriv. :—(a) mikneh, but only in sense of ! property,’ cattle (Ex. 
10 26, etc.) or land (Gen. 49 32, Kros); cp CATTLE, § 8 end. 
(2) miknak, besides meaning ‘possession’ is used for ‘sale’; 
"ел "2p =deed of sale, Jer. 32117 ; or object sold ^22 nigh, 
‘a purchased slave,’ Gen. 17 12 f. 23 (apyvpuivyros), Ex. 1244; 
or 'purchase-price, Lev. 2516 (€vxrnats) (all P); also FED 
\ліро, Lev. 25 51, ‘the money for which he was bought’ (2руйроу 
THs mpacews avToU). (c) kinyãn, ‘property’ in widest sense; 
\BD3 vp, ‘the produce of his money’ (éverqros apyupiov), Lev. 
22 11 (Py.). 

(2) mäkar, ‘to sell,’ with 2 pretii : of selling persons; Gen. 
8115 (JE), © wempaxev; of selling a bride; so also the Aram. 
meékar, от men and women as slaves, Gen. 87 27 /: (55 amoóiówy.c), 
and Ex.217 (JE) Ps.10517 Ezra 74; cattle, Ex. 2137 [221] 
(JE), Lev. 27 27 (© трабаєтаі, P); land, Lev. 2523 34 (etc., P); 
birthright, Gen. 25 31 (JE); land, Ezek. 7 12 /., or any property, 
Lev. 25 25 27, or any wares, Neh. 1316. So generally, »uoker, 
‘seller,’ Is. 242. The same general sense attaches to 42:5 in 
Phoen., MH and Assyr.; in the latter damgaru or tamkaru, 
Syr. zaggārā =‘ merchant,’ Del. Ass. HWB, 222. Derivv. :— 
(a) méker, ‘price’ or ‘value,’ Nu. 20 19 (JE); cp Pr. 31 10; also 
‘wares’ or ‘things for sale,’ Neh. 1316. (6) mimkar, ‘act of 
sale’; Lev. 25 27, © mpaats, 29 50, etc. ; 33 (M3 D house that 
was sold’), or ‘thing sold,’ 25 25 Ezek. 7 13; or ‘ wares for sale’= 
son, Neh. 1820. (3) kāärāh, mn, ‘to buy, Dt.26, pérpw 
Ajuweabe, Hos. 82 Joh 627, ‘to make merchandise of a friend’ 
or ‘haggle,’ 4030 [416] with by, Acc. to Talm. A. 4a. SA. , kirah 
was used on the coast, Levy, VHIVB 2323; Аг. karāã= 
to hire, Aira, ‘wage.’ (4) séhir, ТПО, ‘price’ or ‘payment, 
28.2124 1K.1028, 1223 1 К.212, “по 02; cp Pr. 1716 
27 263 also ‘ wage,’ Dt. 23 19 [18] Mi. 311; ср the phrase 1.27 К 
DITI, ‘thon hast not gone high with their price,’ Ps. 4413; 
Pr. 22 16 appears to have a different sense. Assyr. akiru, cp 
Del. Prol. 93, Ass. W' B доо, 404, from mahdrz, ‘ to be opposite’ 
—i.e., mutual. 02 alone means price, Gen. 81 15, ‘ the money 
paid for us.’ (s) mákar, ‘to huy a wife, B $eprit; Ex. 
2215 [16]. Deriv. zikar, ‘price of a wife, Aram. »ükárd, 
Syr. mahrá, Ат. mahr (MARRIAGE, 8 1). (б) Sdbar, 93%, 
‘to buy corn’; Gen.4157 425 4714, © ayopagev, 422, 
npíagÓe ; ‘to buy victuals,’ with ’d4e/ (728), Gen. 427 10, etc., 
Dt.26. Hi. ‘to sell corn,’ © ётоле, Gen. 426 (6 éumodav 
éutopeverOar) Am. 8 5 f. ; with ех, Dt.228, © anoĝwon. (7) 
padih, 779, ‘to buy free’ or ‘ransom,’ @ Avrpóo, Ex. 3420 
E) Шет (Pye а етс о Аг: Jada, Assyr. fada, ‘to buy 
free.” Eth. to ‘pay.’ Derivatives pidydm, -n, feédüyim, 
‘ransom money.’ (8) gãal, bsa, fto redeem.’ Barth, Etym. 
St, 18, gives Ar. ju'ãlat, ‘price.’ Derivative gë’'ūlīh, usually 


1 xý in MH is ‘to appraise,’ ‘value.’ ight 
2 [So Jensen, ZA 6349; for another view of the derivation of 
the Syriac see Nóld. in Fraenkel’s Aram. Fremdw. 181 fJ 
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‘redemption,’ but also, Lev. 25 51, ‘the sum paid.’ © rà Arpa. 
(о) Aépher, “53, ‘quit-money,’ © Aúrpov. (то) Bibl. Aram. 
zeban, 13» ‘to buy,’ is used metaphorically, Dan. 28; found 
also in MH, Targums Nab., Palm., and Syr. Supposed to be 
from Assyr. zíédnifw, ‘balance’ (see Ges.-Bu.). Ar. faman, 
‘price’ ‘value’ (Spiro, Ar. Eng. Vocad.). 

4. Hiring, lending, pledging. 

(т) Sdkar, сузу, ‘to hire, with 3 øretit (илтбоўебол), 
mercenary troops, Judg. 94 25. 106 r Ch. 196 2 СЬ. 256; a 
priest, Judg. 184; a workman, Is. 466 2 Ch. 2112; a husband, 
Gen. 3016; cp Pr. 2610 [Heb] Ат. sa£ara = ‘іо thank.’ 
Derivatives :—(а) séker, ‘ wage,’ Pr. 1118. "22" "р, ‘makers of 
wages,’ Is. 19 то. (4) Saka, the commoner word for ‘ wage,’ © 
ptados. Gen. 3028 32 /. 318, etc. (JE); Ezek. 29 18 (metaph.); 
‘hire,’ for an article, Ex. 2214 [15] (ЈЕ); for man and beast, 
Zech. S то, (с) ŝãkīr, ‘let on hire’; cattle, Ex. 2214 [15]; 
persons, Ex. 1245 Lev. 2210 25 so (all P), Dt. 15 18 24 14 Mal. 
35 Job 146, etc. ; mercenaries, Jer. 1621. Note that the hirer 
asks the servant what his wage will be, Gen. 29 15 3028; yet the 
master changes the wages, 317 41. The wages are here in kind. 
(d) makkéreth, ‘wage,’ Gen. 2915 317 41 (JE) © peodds; 
Ruth 2 12 (metaph.); cp Ass. ағ, Johns, of. cit. 860. Other 
words for wage аге fd'al, SYB, pe ullah, прв. 

(2) Liwah, qo. ‘to borrow, баубек nr, “о lend,’ Dt. 
2812 Is.242; EE mba, Pr. 227, etc., Ex. 2224 [25] (JE 
[exSarige]), Ps. 8721 1125 (kexpav) Neh.54. In MH m5 
=‘lend’; Ar. dawd, ‘to delay payment of debt.’ (3) nasi, 
mes and ws 1554292 15215. etc; ‘го lend, 15.242 Jer: 
15 то Dt. 2411 Neh. 5 7 то (with 522), 11 (with other goods) The 
pt. Kal=‘ creditor,’ Ex. 2224[25] (JE with bad signification). &5 
ò дарест (in Ex. karemecyor). Ar. nasa'a. The use of the 
Aram., Syr., and Ат. cognates and the Heb. use of Kal (once 
Lam. 317), Niph., and Hiph. in the meaning ‘to forget,’ proves 
the origin to lie in delaying payment. Yet Ass Z/557—'totake,' 
Johns 3610 f-  Derivatives:—d(a) пб, ‘debt,’ 2 K. 47, тойс 
Tókovs gov. (4) massi, ‘usury,’ acc. after м Neh. 57; cp 10; 
‘debt’ or ‘exaction of debt.’ (4) МУЎ, ‘to borrow.’ (5) 3223 jn), 
Ezek. 18 17, etc., ‘to lend on interest.’ (6) M278 про, parallel 
phrase, Ezek. 188, etc. On borrowing and lending, see Law 
AND JusTicE, 8 16. (7) say, (8) San, Ass. Пайи — interest,’ 
(9) ллу, ‘to pledge.’ See PLEDGE. (то) pom, Niph., is to 
‘pledge oneself as security for another by striking hands,’ 
Job 17 3. 

5. Debt. 

(1) Aó^, ìm, ‘debt,’ Ezek.187 (Co. 358), Syr. Aaubetha, 
Ar. Adba, ‘to be in debt’; cp Pi. ‘to make guilty,’ Dan. 1 10. 
(2) x33, Neh. 1032 [31]; (3) nNUD, Ги. 2410 Pr.2226; (4) 
Mei О Тоо, sieht: S bys, ‘creditor.’ 

6. Payment, reckoning, etc. 

(т) Sīkal, 5. lit. ‘to weigh,’ Ezra 8 25 / 29, so ‘to pay’ with 
722, Ex. 2216 [17] JE); Gen. 23 16 (P), 2 S. 18 12 15. 552 des 
829; with 5237723, 1K. 2039; or with 72, Zech. 1112. p 
is used with » X ty, ^83 by (of persons), and by (of treasuries, 
Esth. 47). Phæn. bog, ta weight,’ Aram. "pn Ass. Sakélt, 
‘to weigh,—the last also ‘to pay.’ See Moxey, SHEKEL, 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, (2) леї", gig, is used poetically 
of weighing, Job 62. (3) пел? (3:31 in Niph.), of ‘the reckon- 
ing’ of money, 2 K. 227. (4) mducdth, ay, ^ to count’ is used of 
money,2 K.1211. Deriv. MANEH(g.v.). (5) The root £dsas (has) 
poz, ‘to count’ (Ex. 12 4) is used commercially in the deriv. 
auiksdA, ‘sum’ or ‘value,’ Lev.2723. Del. (Ass. ШИВ, 
407) gives iksu as ‘toll’ or ‘duty.’ Heb. sué£es is used 
only of tribute to Yahwé, Nu. 3128 3741.1 (6) sdphar, 
$zp, may have been used of the counting of money; cp Is. 
38318. (7) Siem, ode, lit. ‘fulfil,’ is used of ‘repayment’ of debt, 
2K.47; Ass. salamu=‘topay.’ (8) On £éseph, D2, see Money, 
Sutver. It is used in the sense of ‘price,’ птеп 42, Gen. 2813 


(P); cp above under л2р2. (9) #ёз аЛ, n vp, see КЕЅІТАН, 


(то) Ёа», “ЕЗ, see TALENT. (11) '&gàráA (TY3N), in constr. 
before "22, т S.236, is usually taken after G (òßoàoù 
ápyupíov) and Tg. as ‘a small coin’; but Syr. age?rzd, ‘pay- 
ment’ and Аг. 'aggar, ‘to let’ or ‘to hire,’ "97a, ‘wages.’ 
(12) 'e£Anan, |inN, usually of a ‘harlot’s* wage, but applied 
in Is, 23 18 to the profits of Tvre's trade; perhaps metaphorical, 
but the original general meaning of the word makes it possible 
that the commercial application of it was direct. In Ezek. 16 4r 
the tribute which Israel pays to foreign idols or nations (?. For 
other terms see above, under Buying and Selling, 3. 

7. Profit, gain, etc. 

(1) 26°72 (Hiph. of bys), ‘to profit,’ in a general sense, Job 2115 
853; except (perhaps) in Is. 47 12 it is not used of commercial 
profit. (2) =p% ‘to be over. Derivv.:—(all late words), (a) 


1 [In Aram. таз, ‘tribute,’ ztá£ésá, ‘tax-collector.’] 
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yithrón, Eccles. 13, etc., * profit,’ in general, MH yuthran ; (Р) 
yothér, ‘profit,’ Eccles. 68 11 ; (c) modthdar, ' profit, Pr. 1423 of 
labour, 215. (3) Wy, ‘to berich.’ Deriv. "wy TEY, ‘to make 
riches,’ Jer. 17 11.1 (4) Aou, n» ‘riches,’ ‘goods,’ Ezek. 27 12 
1833 and Pr. (5) Ay, bn, ‘substance’ or ‘wealth,’ ’n ney, 
Dt.817,. Ezek. 28 4. (6) kisim, C'C23, ‘wealth’ of various 
sorts, Josh. 228 (D), 2 Ch. 111,4 See CATTLE, § 8, end. (7) 
rākaš, $33, ‘to gather,’ and 7é£&3, ‘substance’ or ‘goods,’ in 
general; Gen. 125, © rà $mápxovra avt@v бта ékríaavro, and 
frequently elsewhere in P, also in Ezra and Ch. Of the royal 


property, 1Ch. 2731 281 2Ch.313 357. (8) ‘izadbon, 219, in 
Ezek. 27 12 14 etc. means ‘wares,’ but in v. 27 it is parallel to 
Aón. Hoffm. Ldn. [uschr. 15 gives the original meaning as 
‘produce’ or ‘results of trade, from зуу= зур. The Assyr. 
ezêbu is ‘to leave over,’ м0), ‘a payment. See also above, 
under 015, MP2, [3P, VHD, тап, BIN. (9) dasa’, ys3, lit. 
‘to break off,’ ‘take unjustly,’ Pr. 119 1527 Ezek. 22 12 27, Pi. 
‘to finish’ a work, Is. 1012, etc. Deriv. ésa‘, generally of 
‘violent’ or ‘unjust gain,’ Judg. 519, taken in war, 15.83 (55 
THs aurtedcias, EV Часте"), Ezek. 2227 (RV ‘dishonest gain’), 
Рг. 1527, cp Is 5717 Ezek. 2213. But ‘profit’ in general, 
Gen. 37 26 (JE), B xpijausov. Cp above, § 61. (то) '03e£, PY 
‘unjust gain,’ Eccles. 7 7. 

8. Value, valuation, etc. 

(a) Prepositions.—(1) 3 retti, іп the giving of one thing ‘for’ 
another. (2) nn, 12h, *к-“у, ‘according to the number’ or ‘the 
rate of.” (3) IPY, ‘for’ a reward, Is.523; ср Apyy Pss. 4016 704. 
Phin. apy, ‘profit,’ ‘reward.’ (4) VIŅI, Am. 26. 

(5) Verbs, nouns, adjectives.—(1) ‘irak, 37у, ‘to compare,’ 
also ‘to equal in value’; Job281719. Ні. ‘to tax,’ 2 К. 2335, 
‘to value’ (@ ётшоурафутсаь), Lev. 2781214, © ripyoerar. 
Deriv.:—'ére£, ‘valuation, for purposes of royal taxation, 2 K. 
2335 (© ouvtiuyats), or for priestly sacrifices and fines, Lev. 
5151825 [66] 272 7. 1216/ Nu. 1816 (© mx, сиртцитоіс, 
etc.); ‘the sum at which a thing is valued,’ Lev. 27 13 18 23 27 
(G Tý, cvvtqanors); this is also rendered by 3» 453, ve. 
1519, and by 327 ГЕТО, о, 23. Note that the valuation was 
made at the sanctuary; cp above, $ 24 n. (2) silah, лез 
(only in Pu'al), ‘to weigh,’ rightly rendered ‘to value,’ by EV 
Job28 1619. (3) da, o1, constr. with ууз, ‘to be worthy in 
mine eyes’ (EV ‘much set by’), 1 S. 2624 parallel to sp in v. 21 
(5 ép eyaN i v6) ; gio was probably used of 'settinga high value 
on' anything, cp Job717. (4) уйат, 73°, ‘to be valuable’ or 
‘dear,’ 1S, 26 21 (D évreuwos); also ‘to be valuedat. Derivv.:— 
yehar, ‘price,’ Zech. 11 13, prove "n лк "p зада», 
‘valuable,’ ‘dear,’ and yakhir, (s) елор, ріп, ‘far,’ is used 
metaphorically in Pr. 31 10 of value ; EV ‘farabove rubies.’ (6) 
mahmad, "ОПО, anything *desirable'; pl applied to ‘costly 
things,’ Hos. 96, silver, Is. 64 ro[11] Joel 4[3] 5 2Ch. 36 19 Lam. 
1 10—all of the costly vessels and treasures of the temple. (7) 
{Пп ]28. ‘costly stone,’ Pr. 178. (8) j'En, in pl. ‘costly things’ 
Рг.315 811; П 2%, ‘precious stones, Is. 5412. (9) nu, 
‘costly things, Сеп. 2453 (JE) but © боро, Ezrale (5 
feriows) 2 Ch. 213 (G onda) 32 23 (5 ёбната). See also above, 
under "`0, 


(f) Customs, dues, toll, etc. 


(1) In Gen. 43 11 (JE), Israel commands his sons, going to 
buy corn in Egypt, ‘to take a zzaA, 1053, or ‘present ' to 
the governor of the land; elsewhere нле is applied to 
sacrificial ‘offering’ and political ‘tribute’; see SACRIFICE, 
$ зо. (2) middih, 72, Heh. of ‘tribute’ or ‘tax’ to the 
king, Neh. 54; Bibl. Aram. 173 or 0732, Ezra 41320 7 24, 
‘dues’ or'customs, cp 68. This term is said to be borrowed 


from Assyr. mandattu, ‘tribute,’ from xadan, ‘to give’ (Del. + 
Ass. НИВ, 451), but cp naditu, ‘deposit,’ ‘treasure.’ (3) 


bél6, 3, Bibl. Aram. Ezra 4 1022 T 24, ‘customs’ or ‘dues.’ 
Assyr. 212и, ‘tax.’ (4) Akik, 27, Bibl. Aram. Ezra, id. ‘way- 


money,’ ‘101° See further, TAXATION, § 7r. 


(g) Deposit, banking, hoarding, etc. See DEPOSIT, 


etc: 

G) 5555 . in» *to give to keep' money, tools, garments, 
or any beast, Ех. 226-12 [7-13], (E) (2) дабай, 328, ‘to 
store’ or ‘deposit,’ 2 K. 524 of money, etc. Hi. ‘to lay up' a 
roil or baggage, ‘to commit’ people to any one, ‘to muster.’ 
Ho. ‘to be deposited’ of money or other property, Lev. 5 23 
[6 4], (P. Репу. pikkãdön, ‘store’ of corn, Gen. 4136, (JF), 
‘deposit’ of money or other property, Lev. 52123 [62 4], (P); 


1 awy is also used with bom and дол an Ezek. 28 4. 
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G тараёйк. (3) npn, Lev. 5 21 [62], is * trust’ or ‘deposit’ 
parallel to j'122; see above e 2(3). (4) In the east the hoarding 
of money is common and in Heb. this is mazmdn, lit. * place 
where one hides’ or ‘hoards,’ Jer. 418, pits for ‘storing’ corn, 
oil, honey (cp Ar. ейадаейтбу, Gen. 4323 (JE), ‘money’ (5 
Өпсоуро%ѕ), cp Pr. 2 4 Job 32r. jig is one old derivation of 
MAmMON (g.v. § 43), recently favoured by Deissmann. Banking 
is not mentioned in OT, where one individual lends money to 
another. But we saw that in the Roman period the temple 
contained, besides the sacred revenues, sums deposited by private 
individuals (§ 78); cp the gate HAMMIPHKAD, close to Temple. 
See also Johns, of. cit, 3254. 

(д) Various other terms. 

(т) ‘dad, 72y, ‘to work” (used frequently (а) of cultivation, 
(4) of serving as slave, (c) of working by means of another; 
‘2 лаў, Lev. 25 39, (P), Jer. 22 13, etc.) is not applied in the OT 
to commercial business, nor is the deriv. “7/0722 (all other kinds 
of work) Bibl. Aram. ‘aide is ‘work,’ Ezra 424, etc. ; and 
state ‘business,’ Dan. 2 49 3 12. 

(2) mal īkāh, ї 35:5, ‘work’ or ‘business’ (lit. ‘mission ?), 
Сеп. 8911 Ex. 209 4 (JI) cstr. with дїр, ср Neh.216; of 
handiwork, Jer.183 2 K. 12 i2 [11]; ofthe superintendents of royal 
treasures, Esth. 39 95; also of worked articles, Lev. 1348; %5 
чур, ‘leather-work,’ in Ex. 227 то [8 11], ‘goods,’ ‘ possessions.’ 

Jesides the works cited in the course of the article, the 
student may consult on (a) the trade of the Jews, Herzfeld, 
Р Jlandelsgesch. der Juden (not seen); the 
84. Literature. brief summaries in Benzinger and Nowack's 
manuals of Hebrew Archzology ; Kennett, 
art. ‘Trade’ in Hastings’ DB; several works given under Dıs- 
PERSION, (6) for the Persian and Greek periods, Rennell's 
Fllustrat. of Hist. of Exped. of Cyrus, etc. (1816); Sayce's 
Herodotus. (с) for the Roman period, Bergier, Mist. des Grands 
Chemins de T Entf. Romain (1728); Mommsen's ZZisfory and 
Prov. of the Roman Empire; Mahaffy, Gk. World under 
Roman Sway; Hausrath, NT Zettgesch.; Ramsay, St. Paul 
the Traveller and Rowan Citizen. Consult also Tozer, Hist. 
of Ancient Geog. See W W. Hunter, Hist. of British India, 
vol. i. С. А. S. 


TRADITION {trapadocic), Mt. 152 etc. See 
SCRIBES, § 6. 

TRAGACANTH (MN33) Gen. 37 25 RV™ME. See 
STORAN. = 

TRANCE (т) Nu. 24 4 AV, and (2) Acts 10 10 
(éxa vagis) ; sec PROPHECY, $ 192. 

TRANSFIGURATION. See Simon PETER, $ 8. 

TRANSLATION (мєтлӨєсіс), Heb. 11 5 [same 


word, but not used of change of дасе, in 712 1227, also in 
2 Масс. 11241]. See Ехосн, 8 x. 


TRANSLATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 
AND VERSIONS. 

TREASURE CITIES (M3330!) W), Ex. 111 AV, RV 
STORE Cities (g.v.) [/]); ep City. 


TREASURER. The word renders: 

т. Adenom. verb of õsar, “SiN, ‘treasure,’in Neh. 1313. See 
TREASURE-HOUSE, I. 

2. sdkéx, |22, 15. 22 15 ; see SHEBNA. 


See TEXT 


3. gtshdr, 7512, Ezral8 (raeBapqvov [D], yapB. [А], yav- 
GaSpacov [L]), aud in plur. Bibl. Aram. 74. 7 21 (yaar), The 
word is of Persian origin (gax/adara), and if a current restora- 
tion of a passage in an Egyptian-Aramaic papyrus be adopted, 
the first part of the word 131! had already become Aramaised 
by at least the fourth century в.с. (CZS 2, no. 149 A, l 3). 
According to Meyer (Zzzsz. 23), Ges.-Buhl (Zea. (13)), and others, 
the word is identical with :— 

4. The plur. gédadérayyd, N'1233, Dan. 32/ (D? but уав- 
Sapnvous, Symm. in Syr. Hex.). Soalso Bludau (dex. Vebersetz. 
Dan. 98) who, moreover, takes the presupposed original g3213 
to bea glossto &32n3 (cp COUNSELLOR, 2). An alternative view, 
that of Graetz, which is favoured by Bevan (Coven. 79), treats 
the word as purely a scribe's error for g*3233 (cp COUNSELLOR, 
3), chiefly on the ground that the word recurs in the similar but 
much smaller lists of officials in Dan. 327 68. It is more 
plausible, perhaps, to suggest, with S. A. Cook, that «235 
(the true meaning of which is quite obscure) is a corruption of 
the perfectly intelligible «92353. [See also C777. Bid.) 

5. oikorójos, Rom. 1623 RV, AV CHAMBERLAIN (g.v.). 


TREASURE HOUSE, TREASURY, occur as the 


rendering of several Hebrew and Greek terms. 


1 Cp Treasury, (3). 
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(1) "SN, буа (4/ ‘to heap up’), 1 K. 7 sr, etc., and "SN n'g 
det ’dsdr, Neh. 10 35 [38] Dan. 12, with which 

(2) ПЛ23 ma, beth neköthöh (2 K.20 13 = 15. 392) is clearly a 
PU. (EV, by guess, ‘the house of his precious things’; 
alkos Tov vexo0a [in 2 К. т< vmáp£eos avrov коі то? v. L, in 
Is. -ra N*p. Nčkōt is possibly an Assyrian loan-word; 642 
nakamti-tireasure-house, Del. Prod. 141; ZDMG 40731; cp 
Haupt, ZA 2 266, who plausibly reads vmzi П`2= 0/2 nakavátt 
(for nakamåti, plur.). Very possibly too the same word should 
be read in Nah. 29 [10] (Że, TPI for ARIA, EV ' store’). 

(3) 523, ganzak (т Ch. 28 тїї; gaxyw [BAa?, see Sw.], 
&moünxàv [L]), like the NH поту, perhaps Pers. origin with 
the addition of О. Pers. a£ (Lag. Ges. Abh. 27). The simpler 
form occurs in Ezra r W133, ginzayyd, EV ‘treasures,’ or in 


combination with peg in Ezra517 720, EV ‘treasure house’ 
(GBA yága ; GL in 517 7 20 уабофиАакоь; but it is used alone 
in the last-mentioned sense in Esth.39 471 (yadoóvAáxtov, 
уала. [BNAL]), a usage which is paralleled by Gk. 65eavpós 
(treasure, store-honse, casket, etc.). 

(4) корВагаѕ, Mt. 27 6 (ср Jos. BJ, 1.94); see CORBAN. 

(5) уабофулакіор, 1 Масс. 3 28 1449 2 Macc. 36 f. 442 518 
Mk. 1241 43 Lk. 21 т Jn. 820; see TEMPLE, $ 36 (а). 


TREE OF KNOWLEDGE (Луч 1'V), Gen. 2o, and 
TREE OF LIFE (D^ YY), Gen. 29; see PARADISE, 
8 rv. TREES, SACRED. See NATURE-WORSHIP, 
8 2/. 

TRENCH 1. bn, hel, 2 S. 2015, RV ‘rampart.’ See 
FORTRESS, $ 5. 

2. bape, ma‘gal, т 8.26057; and з. abayo ma'galah, 1 S. 
17 20. See САмР,$ т. 

4. E'23, gedint, 2 K. 816 RV, AV ‘ditches.’ See ConpuiTs, 
$1 (3; 5). 

s. DEB, te alih, 1 K.1832 ø, 2 K.1817 2020 Is 735 362 
Ezek.314 Job 38 25. See CONDUITS, $ 2. 

6. py, 15.52, ‘made а trench’ RV, AV ‘fenced.’ See 
VINEYARD, 

7. xápa£, Lk. 1943, RV ‘bank,’ RVmg. ‘palisade.’ Cp 
SIEGE, § 2. 

TRESPASS-OFFERING (BEN), Lev. 56. See 


SACRIFICE, $ 27 f. 

TRESSES (0017), Cant. 75 [6], RV. SeeGALLERY, 
(2). 

TRIAL, TRYING. See TEMPTATION. The words 
arc: 

1. D22, massith, Job923. Cp Massan. 

2 |, béhan, Ezek. 91 13; see ВОВ; but also Toy (ad /ос.), 
who follows RV ‘for there is a trial,’ and refers to Jer. 2012 
Ps. 66 то 139 23 15. 29 16; add Ps. 17 5, nana, €8okisacas. 

$ qms ётуросас, Ps. 17 3. 

4 and s. бок] 2 Cor.82, RV ‘proof [of affliction],’ and 
Soxtucov, т Det.17 Jas.13 (AV here 'trying, RV in both 
passages ‘ proof’); cp Ps. 17 3, ёёокірасаѕ (na). But is óokicov 
really a substantive? In the Greek Egyptian papyri бокёшкоѕ is 
an adj.-'genuine.' Deissmann (.Vewe Bibelstudien, 88) pro- 
poses to adopt this sense here—' that which is genuine in your 


faith’; cp 2 Cor. 88, тё тє ©мєтера$ ayámns уиўохоу. 
6 and 7. meipa, Heb.1136, and перасибѕ, т Pet.4:2 


(cp 16 /:), Р 

On ‘trial’ in the sense of a legal process (a sense not found in 
EV) see Law, $ то, GOVERNMENT, § 16 еіс. For the ‘trial’ of. 
Jesns see, further, PROCURATOR, Roman Empire, $ 5, SYN- 
EDRIUM, $ 37. 


TRIANGLE (0%), : $.186, RV»& Sce Music, 
§ 3 (4). 
TRIBES 


TRIBES OF ISRAEL 


Lists : order (§ 9.7). 
Clans ($ 2). Current theories ($$ 11-13). 
Tribes ($ 3). Criticism (8 14). 
Number and origin ($$ 4-8). Conclusion ($ 15). 
The well-established Hebrew words for ‘tribe’ are 
Ke; OW’, and mae, MƏ (see Кор, STAFF), to 


which фүАн corresponds in @ and in 
1. Words. he NT. 


Words ($ 1). 


1 Apparently also in Ezek. 27 24, see CHEST (2). 
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Matteh is characteristically post-exilic ; on the possibility of 
exceptions in І К. 7 14 Mic. 69 see Giesebrecht, ZA TIV 1239 #1 
Sébet occurs throughout the OT, from JE to Ch.; but its use in 
post-exilic writings may be archaic. Sébet also appears to bear 
the sense of ‘clan’ (a tribal division) in Nu. 413 Judg. ?0 r2 
15.921; in all these passages, however, the text шау be 
questioned.2 A third word, according to some, is mispahah, 
nne -85uos, ovyyévera (for probable etym. see Ges.(13)); see 
Josh. 717 Judg. 132 177 1811. But here again critical scepticism 
islegitimate.3 Beth йб, IX n3 = olkos warptas (‘ fathers’ house’), 
and éleph, TON = алаа (^ thousand ' ?) may also perhaps be added. 
For the one see Nu.72 (cp 14), Josh. 2214; for the other, 
Nu. 1т6 104 (cp 72) 36 Josh. 2221 зо (ср Р5.(2) оп Ps. 68 18). 
Wissahah, beth db, and epa, however, are properly terms for 
subdivisions of the tribes. Using them for ‘tribe’ would seem 
to be in a certain qualified sense a relic of the old nomadic times 
before the groups of clans could become consolidated into the 
later tribes. W/7spdhih and 42th ab might apparently be used 
synonymously (see Ex. 614 Nu. 3 24); more properly, however, 
the ans» (the Gk. фратра. or фратрќа, or, to use the word 
somewhat vaguely, ‘clan’; EV ‘family was made up of 
beth &bath ‘fathers’ houses’ (so EV) or ‘families.’ Eleph (EV 
generally ‘thousand’; Nu. 116 RVing. ‘ families’) is perhaps = 
mispahah; cp Judg.615, ‘my thousand Cabs, EV ‘my 
family’; Moore, ‘my sept’) is the poorest in’ Manasseh,' 
meaning the clan of the Abiezrites; also т 5. 10 rg, ‘by your 
tribes and by your thousands,’ but ғ. 21, ‘the tribe of Benjamin 
by its clans’ (угуу 25) According to the prevalent view, the 
assumption is that the normal number of the noN is 1000; 
nevertheless Buh] (Ges.(13)) is probably right in supposing that 
the true meaning of the root of eA is ‘to bind together’ (cp 
Ass. whipu, апа). Naturally the members of the AN ог 
‘union’ (?) fought together under a «i or ‘captain’ (1 S. 17 18 
1813 2 5.181, which passage, to be sure, presupposes the 
meaning ‘thousand’ for ок). Lastly, many scholars would 
add m, ‘kinsfolk’ (2r. kayyun, ‘a group of families united 
by vital ties’ in г S. 18 r8, if not also in Gen. 320 (see ADAM 
AND EvẸ, 8 3), and 18. 256 (so H. P. Smith), It is remarkable 
that this view should have become an unquestioned tradition 
among crilics,* for it seems to imply a confidence in the received 
text which, in the present state of textual inquiry, must be 
called excessive. 

Before we consider the question of the ‘ twelve tribes’ 
we niust endeavour to do justice to the arrangement by 

2. Clans clans, which represents the form of social 

d ' system natural to Semitic nomads. Тһе 
‘tribe’ was no doubt composed of ‘clans,’ but there was a 
stage of development in which there were ‘ clans,’ but not 
in the fuller sense of the word ‘tribes.’ What, then, was 
а ‘clan’ (mnes)? It was an association of ‘ brothers’ 
(Gen. 2427 2915 x S. 2029)—Z.e., of kinsmen, ог more 
strictly of kinsinen on the father's side. This appears 
from Judg.9:, where Abimelech speaks to 'the whole 
clan' of the family of his mother, from which his own 
elan was distinct. "That the kinship was largely based 
on what seems (but wrongly seems) to Westerns fiction, 
and not on literal descent fron: the same father, need 
only be remarked in pdssing. The ‘clan’ might form 
the whole (or nearly the whole) body of citizens. 
Hence plaee-names and elan-names are often identical ; 
hence, too, such a phrase became possible in an early 
legend as ' Ophrah of the Abiezrites' (Judg. 624).6 Of 
course, however, it was also possible that more than 
one clan might dwell in the sane city, as in the case of 
the Shechem of Gideon's son Abimelech. The special 
charaeteristies of clansmen are summed up in the often 


1 On Driver's view see below, $ 3. 


2 In Nu. MT has n^322 оп, and in 1 S. "zz mnsa. 
Probably, however, hoth saw and t~i come from nne, which 
seems to have been dittographed. In Judg. szw should prob- 
ably be 53:7 (see Moore, ad Zoc.). 

3 In Josh. "ууу should obviously be pay (see v. 16); after 
amm read pnnawyd (5 ката (juovs) So Steuernagel (alt.). 
It is a mere slip of the scribe. In Judg., however, there is 
deep-seated corruption (see Сз. Bid.). 

4 [t is or has heen held by Ewald, Böttcher, Thenius, Wellh., 
Robertson Smith, Driver, Kittel, Löhr, Budde, Siegfr.-Stade, 
and BDB. лм napws is commonly omitted as a (correct) 
gloss. See, however, a different explanation in Crit. Bid, 

5 In Judg. 9318, however, thefe are indications of another 
view of kinship. For here * brother’=son of the same mother. 
Cp Kixsurr, § 6. | 

6 From Judg. 6 24, compared with 82, we gather that Gideon's 
clan could muster 3oo able fighting men. 
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misunderstood phrase »n ‘iz, which is really a technica 
term, and not to be rendered literally.! When in 2 K. 
1520, Menahem, king of Israel, is said to have exacted 
the money for the tribute of all who were "n "22, the 


persons who are meant are not merely mighty warriors, 
nor merely ‘mighty men of wealth’ (12V), but those 
who were at once holders of property and subject to the 
obligation of military service. For in Israel, as else- 
where, those who did not belong to the propertied class 
were excluded from the ranks of the warriors (cp ARMY, 
$4/) It is equally true that the propertied class, 
which formed the 2227/14 or clan, and consequently 
also the bef or ‘tribe,’ alone had political rights. 
Represented by their heads—the so-called рр ‘ancients,’ 
man ‘freemen’ ог ‘nobles,’ and pg ' princes ' ?—they 
must, in the pre-regal period, have monopolised the 
supreme power, both in peace and in war. Under 
kingly government, however, the political authority of 
the collections of territorial ‘ clans,’ denominated ' tribes,’ 
naturally faded away more and more. Nothing is said 
about 'tribes' in 2 Kings, and none of the statistical 
passages in Ezra and Neh., with two exceptions, 
mention a tribal connection. Тһе exceptions are 
Neh. 113-24 and 1125-36, both certainly late passages, 
though with an artificial antique tinge. It should, 
however, be added that the lists in the Books of Ch. 
and Ezra-Neh. produce the impression, that when 
these books were compiled the tie of the elan had by no 
means disappeared. This is surely natural, for this tie 
had the sanction, not merely of antiquity, but of 
religion. Two proofs of this are preserved, viz. (т) the 
notice of the yearly sacrifice of David's mipdAdA (т 5. 
206 29), and (2) the direction in the law of the Passover 
in J (Ex. 1221 ; see Baentsch, ad /oc.) that the paschal 
lamb was to be provided by each miipahih (m$ апр 
со`ппохоо), whieh contrasts with the legal direction 
given in a secondary stratum of P (Ex. 123) that every 
‘father's house’ (ax mz) should provide a lamb for 
itself. 

The designation ‘tribe’ belongs specifically to the 
Israelites, and means, in its fullest sense, an association 
3. Tribes. of elans and families, living near together, 
and conscious of a eloser mutual affinity 
than that which united them to ‘Israel’ as a whole. 
If we are not misled through relying too implicitly on 
the traditional text, we nowhere find the term mesy, 
' tribes,' applied to any of the peoples with which Israel 
was nost closely connected. 


The Edomites (‘sons of Esau’) are said in Gen. 36 15-19 40-43 
(cp the 'aZ/ZpAim: of the Horites in тт. 29) to have had 
pm Calliphim), а term which presupposes the existence of 
mady Caldphinz)—ie., following Buhl, ‘unions.’ Evidently, 
in some sense of the word, ‘tribes’ are meant. The Ishmaelites, 
too, are said in Gen. 25 16 to be divided into MEN—i.e., * popula- 
tions’; and in Nu. 2515 Sūr (5) is said to have been ‘head of 
a people (MYER; read 7209), of a father's house in Midian.'3 
Strangely enough, in Is. 19:3 we hear of persons who are 
called ‘the cornerstone’ of Egypt’s ‘tribes’ Duhm wilfully 
makes these ‘tribes’ into ‘nomes’; not less wilfully his 
predecessors explain ‘castes’ (Herod. 2164). | Now, however 
(see MizRAIM, 8 24), it is almost beyond the possibility of 
question that the Misrites of N. Arabia are referred to, so that 
here, at least, in a late literary production we bave the word 
Séef applied to a neighbouring non-Israelite people. But, asa 
rule, it is only Israel that has batin. 

Though both Sef and matteh might conceivably 
have been used by early writers in speaking of the 
primitive stage of Israel's social development, the 
probability is that both terms arose after the Israelites 
had begun to acquire territory by conquest. We may 


1 See E. Meyer, GA 1449; Fxtst. 152 f. (cp 109 Л). 
2 On Judg. 8 14, where the O°’ are apparently distinguished 


T 


from the D'3p!, see Moore's commentary. 

3 Stade, however, would read сеси for cesa, which is 
probably right. Similarly in Ex. I5 15 ENS may be read for 
es. 
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therefore concede to Driver! that though maffeh may | earlier form of the tradition Moses is most probably 


be in OT usage only post-exilic, it was scarcely invented 
by P, and that, like beż, when used in a metaphorical 
sense, it is at any rate suggestive of high antiquity. 
' Archaic,’ however, which is Driver's word, scems to 
claim too much.? At the time that we here suppose the 
metaphorical use of séef (and of matfeh?) to have 
arisen the creative tendency of language was still 
strong. As to the precise date when the usage was 
initiated, who can venture to dogmatise? We сап 
only say that it must have been a fairly ancient, though 
not archaie period. When the Blessing of Jacob was 
written in its original form, the usage must have been 
already in existence, not because Gen. 4916 speaks of 
Dan as 'judging his people, like any of the tribes of 
Isracl’ (for the text of v. 16% is questionable), but 
because the contents of the series of blessings require 
this view. The union of clans must, at this time, have 
been closer than in the nomadic age, owing to the 
pressure of new conditions arising out of changed 
circumstances. And even though it cannot be historical 
that the first king was chosen by lot (т S. 1020 f. )—first 
Benjamin being selected from the other ‘tribes,’ then 
Saul's ‘clan’ and then Saul himself—we can believe 
that there was in that hero's time not only a ‘clan’ 
of Matri, but also at least the beginnings of a ' tribe' of 
Benjamin (cp SAUL, § 1g). 

lt is probable that the tribal association was 
strengthened by the sanctions of religion. “The names 
of some at least of the Israelitish tribes can be more 
or less plausibly explained as borrowed divine names t 
(see ASHER, DAN, GAD, MANAssEH, REUBEN), and 
though it would be natural that some specially famous 
sanctuary should draw pilgrims not only from the tribe 
on whose territory it stood, but also from other tribes, 
vet we may presume that every tribe had some sanctuary 
of its own in which, besides Yahwe, some tribal god or 
divine hero was implored to give his blessing to the 
tribe. 5 

If we ask how many ‘tribes of Israel’ historically 
existed together, the answer must be that, apart from a 
hieratic and literary convention which 
only in quite a late period can be shown 
to have become a popular belief, the 
number must, from the nature of the case, have been 
variable. А clan may (т), through the adhesion of other 
clans and through favouring fortune, become so large as 
to be called a ‘ tribe,’ or (2), through aequisition of fresh 
territory may be inevitably impelled to bifurcation ; 
again, a tribe may (3), through persistent ill-fortune, 
sink so low that its constituent clans, or those of them 
which survive, may seek protection in a fresh tribal 
attachment. In a word, there is no sharp division 
between clans and tribes. An example of the first of 
these cases may be found in the growth of the tribe of 
Judah (see CALEB, $ 271; JUDAH, $ 5); of the second, 
as some think, in the division of Joseph into Ephraim 
and Manasseh; of the third, in the attachment of 
Simeonite clans to the tribe of Judah (see SIMEON). 
The gradual disappearance of Reuben and the destruc- 
tion of a tribe or clan called Din aii (g.z., but ep $ 12, 
below), and of Simeon and Levi, regarded as territorial 
tribes, should also be mentioned here, though with regard 
to Levi it has to be once more pointed out that the city 
of ZAREPHATH (g.z.)in the Negeb, with which in the 


4. Number 
and origin. 


1 /Phil. 11 214 (in the course of an answer to Giesebrecht, 
ZATI 1242). 

2 p. Luther's phrase (ZA ТИ” 21 14), ‘dass der Begriff kein 
hohes Alter hat,’ may be accepted in so far as it rejects the idea 
that the term #7де/, ‘tribe,’ is archaic.’ 

3 See Crit. Bib. ad loc. 

4 K. Kohler (Der Segen Jacob's, 1867) presses the theory that 
a tribal name may indicate the god anciently worshipped by the 
tribe to an impossible extent. 

5 Dt. 83 19 is often supposed to refer to a mountain-sanctuary, 
common to tbe tribes of Zebulun and Issachar. Mt. Tabor has 
been thought of. See, however, Crit. Bid. 

6 Cp Griineisen, AAnencuitus (1900), p. 242. 
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connected (see MosEs, $ 4), appears to be referred to, 
in the appendix to the Book of Judges, as the head- 
quarters of the Levites.! 

The convention referred to, however, definitely repre- 
sents the tribes of Israel as twelve in number. There 
is a similar convention wi 
5 тона o HUN ith е to the 

twelve, 18105 or tribes whose origin was traced 
* то Nahor (Gen. 2220-24), to Ishmael (Gen. 
17 22 2513-16), and to Esau (Gen. 3615-19 40-43) re- 
spectively.^ Its artificiality is obvious. Never can the 
'twelve tribes' of Israel have been all in existence 
together. When, e.g., Benjamin came into prominence 
as an independent tribe, Simeon and Levi presumably 
had long suffered the fate poetically prognosticated in 
Сеп. 497. What, then, was the origin of the numera- 
tion? More than probably it had a mythological 
character. Diodorus Siculus (230), in his aecount of 
the Babylonian astronomy, after speaking of the thirty- 
six star-gods, tells us that the киро: of the gods are 
twelve in number, to each of whom are allotted a month 
and one of the signs of the zodiac. In mythological 
style the twelve months and the twelve signs of the 
zodiac could be called ‘sons of the moon.’ lt is 
probable that, either directly or indirectly (through 
some other people), a faint echo of this had reached the 
primitive Israelites. The most plausible view is that 
the priests at the chief sanctuaries of the people, from 
whom Israel derived a pale reflection of a mythology, 
knew of a myth of the moon-god who had twelve sons 
(the months, or the signs of the zodiac);? and it is 
further probable that they connected the ancestor of 
their race with the moon-god, and the constituent tribes 
of their people with the moon-god's sons. To what 
people Israel was indebted for its semi-mythie tales, is 
matter for investigation. 

Elsewhere, however (see PARADISE, Ѕором), we have seen 
that other semi-mythic stories of the Israelites were most 
probably borrowed from the М. Arabian people of Jerahmeel, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that the semi-mythic figure of 
Jacob (apy), the ancestor of the Israelites, is a reflection of the 
mythic ancestor of the Jerahmeelites, who was presumably 
called Jarham (from pz, ‘moon,’ perhaps with the Arabic 
mimation). Ср col. 2363, n. 2. Jacob's wife Rebekah (p21, 
‘Ribhkah’) may also owe her name to popular corruption of 
‘Jarham,’ just as Isaac’s wife Rachel owes hers to popular 
distortion of * Jerahme’el.’ See REBEKAH, $ 2.4 

Gunkel, with his wonted penetration, remarks, ‘There must 
be a line leading froin the twelve Babylonian zodiac-gods 10 the 
twelve tribes of Israel; but of what nature and how long the 
line is, cannot at present be said’ (Gev.(2), 293). It is much 
to see a problem, even if its solution be hidden. But the 
evidence already adduced makes it difficult to doubt that the 
earliest conveyors of Babylonian myths to the Israelites were the 
N. Arabian Jerahmeelites. 

Another view has been put forward by B. Luther,’ 
and though this scholar does not deny that the number 
of the months may lie at the root of 
the numeration of the tribes, his theory 
may perhaps be weleome to those who 
would sooner admit the post-Solomonic 
origin of the ‘twelve tribes’ than grant the possibility 
of mythological influences on biblical representations. 
It is well-known that, aceording to the received text of 
i K. 4; J, Solomon divided the land of Israel into 


6. Solomon's 
twelve 
departments. 


1 No harder section than Judg. 17 can be found among the 
early narratives. Methodical correction is the only remedy 
for the otherwise insuperable difficulties of the text. Cp 
Micau, 2, and Crit. Bib. Grüneisen's view (of. cit., 241) that 
anr nanawan (EV, ‘of the family of Judah’) describes the 
Levite as one who sojourned for his livelihood in the tribe of 
Judah, is certainly wrong. Budde, at any rate, gives effect to 
à right impression when he substitutes as the original text 


ngo nns252 ‘of the clan of Moses.’ For the Levites who 


dwelt at Zarephath were the clan of Moses. See Moses, $ 17. 

2 Cp Ewald, Hist. 1369, GENEALOGIES, $ 5, n. 2. 

3 For Winckler's form of the lunar theory, see his Geschichte 
Isracis,9 57. The credit of originality as well as learning is due 
to him. 

4 That pno is a shorter form of buona’ is indisputable. See 
JEROHAM, 

5 ZA TI, 21 34 [1901]. 
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twelve departments, each of which had to supply 
provision to the king and his house for a month in the 
year. Now 13. Luther is of opinion that the Solomonic 
division of the land into departments was at least a 
principal cause of the later theory of twelve tribes. 
Solomon, it is held, found a division into tribal provinces 
(not as yet twelve) already in existence, and adopted it 
so far as it was geographically suitable for his purposes. 
It was natural that a later generation should follow the 
precedent set by this king, and reckon twelve tribal 
provinces. The reason why Solomon fixed upon the 
number twelve was its supposed sacred character. (Ср 
NUMBER, $ 7, and note that in the Amarna letters 
[81, 8] we find the expression, not to be taken literally, 
‘twelve of my men '). 

This view derives its plausibility from the mention of 
the months—' each man had to provide victuals for a 
month in the year’ (т K. 47). But is this notice 
critically acceptable ? 

Kittel indeed says that the providing spoken of (cp 4 22-28 
[5 2-8]) is equivalent to the collection of taxes.! But this is by 
no means natural. ‘To provide victuals for the court month by 
month' is not the same as *to enable Solomon to do whatsoever 


his soul desired.’ Stade accordingly? criticises the whole state- 
ment in т K. 47. He thinks that there were not twelve but 


thirteen ‘ prefects' (7232), and that the reference to Solomon's 
magnificent scale of living is due to the editor who inserted the 
old list of prefects in the main body of chaps. 3-11, and whose 
object was to enhance the glory of the king. This object he 
effected, but in doing so he correspondingly diminished the im- 
portance of the prefects, who hecame commissariat officers. It 
Is now possible, however, to go beyond this, and to say that, 
text-critically, the statement іп 1 К. 472 may be regarded as 
absolutely wrong,? and that the whole of it has most probably 
arisen (thanks to an ingenious editor) out of a gloss on the 
incorrect word Уч (Israel. The region over which the 
may) presided was, not the land of Israel, but the land of 
Jerahmeel or Ishmael, 7.¢., the Negeb (see Solomon, $ 6). 

'The number of the prefects may coincide with the 
number conventional given to the tribes, but either 
the coincidence is accidental (twelve, as we have seen, 
was a sacred number), or the number of the prefects 
was suggested by that of the tribes, not vzce versa. 

We must, therefore, still hold that the traditional 
number of the tribes is due to a hieratie theory respecting 

p'AHODhar the ancestor of the epe a his 
ly theory. sons, Го this it may perhaps be ob- 
gary jected that, as statistics show, Israel is 
‘the older and the original designation of the tribes 
united by Moses,' * and that the OTT prose-writers of all 
ages use ‘Israel’ and, less frequently, the phrase ' b'né 
Israel; as the name of the people. If this may be 
taken to imply that Israel, not Jacob, was originally 
regarded as the name of the ancestor of the Israelites, 
must we not question the originality of the representation 
of the tribes as descended from sons of Jacob? This 
critieism may plausibly be supported by the remark 
that *Jacob' as a designation of the whole people is 
nowhere found in prose-writings, and that the phrase 
' b'ne Ja'akob ' occurs only twice in prose literature, viz. 
—in т K. 183: and 2 K. 17 34, both which passages are 
to be assigned to redactors. The right answer perhaps 
is, not that ‘Israel’ was preferred to ‘ Jacob,’ as the 
higher or religious name, but that according to the 
original view ' Israel ' and ‘Judah’ were both sons of 
Jacob 5—;.e., of Jarham or Jerahmeel. For the earliest 
accounts of the historical relation between Israel and 
Judah exclude the idea that Judah was even theoretically 
regarded as a part of Israel; ‘Israel and Judah,’ as 
B. Luther remarks, ‘are opposed as two equal powers.’ 
If this relation were to be expressed in genealogical 


l Könige (HA), 32; cp Gesch, 2 161 (Hist. 2 186). 

2 GVI,1305. Ewald and E. Meyer also adopt the number 
thirteen. Cp, however, Benzinger and Kittel ad (ос. Ms. 

3 The section 52-8 [EV 422-28] also calls for the application 
of a keener textual criticism. See SOLOMON, 8 6, n. 1, and Crit, 
Bib. 

4 Staerk, Studien zur Religions- und Sprachgeschichte des 
717250. 

5m Luther, of. cit. 32, of course without any reference to 
Jerahmeel. 
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style, it would, in accordance with analogy, be stated 
that ‘Israel’ and * Judah ' were brothers, and precisely 
such a genealogical description Luther finds unmistak- 
ably implied in the fierce words of the ‘man (Z.e., men ; 
vx collective) of Israel’ to the ‘man (men) of Judah’ 
in 25.1943 [44], ‘I have ten parts in the king, and 
moreover І am the firstborn (323, as (5) rather than 
thou.'! It was not till long after the breaking up of 
Solomon's kingdom that Judah became a ‘son,’ 2.е., a 
dependent, of Israel. The genealogy which represents 
judah as a son of Jacob can, it would seem, have arisen 
only at a time when Judah, not less than any one of 
the 'ten tribes, owned the supremacy of the central 
Israelite power, and, one must of course add, when the 
identification of Jacob and Israel had been effected by 
those who recast and refashioned the old tradition. 
Luther, therefore, holds (p. 33) that ‘the genealogy of 
]. if not his own work, can at any rate not be much 
older than the time of Ahab, when Judah became the 
vassal of Israel.’ 

To accept this, however, as the approximate date of 
the representation of the tribes as twelve sons of Jacob, 
simply because in the forms in which it has reached us 
Judah always appears, is somewhat hasty. It is 
possible that there were reckonings, now lost, of the 
twelve sons of Israel in which Judah was not included. 
As a matter of fact the number of the tribes whose 
origin is accounted for genealogically by JE is not 
twelve, but thirteen, so that if we take away ‘Judah,’ 
the number left will be twelve. The reckoning which 
underlies JE is as follows, — 

(а) The Leah-tribes (Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Judah) 

(Ф) The Bilhah-tribes (Dan, Naphtali) . a i 

(c) The Zilpah-tribes (Gad, Asher). 5 5 

(4) The Leah-tribes (Issachar, Zebulun). Е 


(e) The Rachel-tribes (Manasseh, Ephraim) . 
(7) A Rachel-tribe (Benjamin) ; с с 


- 
аео 


It is true, there is evident trace (in J) of an earlier 
arrangement, which included Dinah and excluded 
Benjamin. This, however, does not atfect our present 
argument, which is that if we are counting tribes, we 
cannot speak of Joseph, but only of Manasseh and 
Ephraim. That there ever existed a tribe which in- 
cluded the later (?) Ephraim and Manasseh, and passed 
under the name of Joseph, cannot be shown with any 
certainty ; we cannot appeal to Nu. 131: because the 
text there is evidently in disorder (see Joseri! [TRIBE], 
§ т, n. r) Wincklers conclusion. may here be 
mentioned without of course committing him to more 
than he has said. —' That Joseph is not a tribal name, 
but a genealogical form [creation] is proved by the 
circumstance that his do.nain [Shechem] is in possession 
of the tribe of Ephraim, who therefore has to be Joseph's 
son' (G/, 268). Mr. Hogg, on the other hand, thinks 
that not improbably ‘Joseph and Ephraim are simply 
two names, older and younger, tribal and geographical, 
for the same thing’ (ЈоѕЕРН, $ 2). 
We may here refer to the possibility of other reckon- 
ings of the tribes—ten, eleven, and thirteen. (а) Ten 
sons of Israel may perhaps be referred to 
8. Other in 2S. 1943 (see above). (2) Eleven sons 
reckonings. EE c 2 
seem to be implied by 1 K.11a: f., 
where Ahijah the Shilonite bids Jeroboam take only ten 
of the rent pieces of his garment, symbolising ten tribes, 
because one tribe was to be left for Rehoboam. — Kittel 
indeed alters ‘ten’ into ‘eleven’ (cp v. зо), whilst 65 as 
arbitrarily reads ‘two tribes’ for ‘one tribe’ in v. 32. 
1 Budde, however (Saw. AHC, 295), thinks it safer to explain 
thus; ‘the North is conscious of its unity, and therefore feels 
itself not a row of brothers but one brother, under the name 
Israel, as opposed to Judah.’ On the reading «22 see Driver, 
TBS; Ad Соб. 
2 On the geography of the statement in its original form, see 
SuILOH, 2. It may be added that in Dt. 336-23 the number of 
the tribes is left doubtful. F. 13 opens with the words, ‘ And 


of Joseph he ваїй;' this implies that there are eleven tribes. 
But v. 174 introduces a reference to Ephraim and Manasseh. 
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Since, however, we must take some liberty with the 
text, is it not least hazardous to read ‘eleven’ for 
‘twelve’ in v. 3o, and to suppose either that, as in 
Dt. 33, Simeon is omitted, as having early disappeared, 
or that Levi is omitted as not being a territorial tribe?! 
(c) The adoption of Ephraim and Manassch by Israel 
(Gen. 4815 7%, E) makes the number of Jacob's sons 
thirteen. (see above). Similarly the sons of Joktan 
(Gen. 1026-29) and Keturah? (Gen. 251-4) appear to be 
reckoned as thirteen. TIR C 
[As to the different biblical arrangements of the 
tribes, it is strange but true that there are more than 
twenty. In the following section, these twenty are 
tabulated, and a brief indication will be given of the 
relative influence of the different principles that govern 
them. The earlier and more interesting extra-biblical 
lists are included in the examination. For a fuller 
treatment see б. D. Gray, ‘The Lists of the Twelve 
Tribes,’ Zx?., March 1902, pp. 225-240. И will, it is 
hoped, become abundantly clear that in spite of the 
great variety of arrangement there is always some 
controlling principle. ] 
The twelve tribes, or ‘sons’ of Jacob, are mentioned 
by name together some twenty-five times in OT and 
ө Lists: NT; and exeept in Nu. 2 7 I0 14-29 the 
geographical arrangement of the names is always 
dors different. In all there are upwards of 
ора. twenty different arrangements. Early 
extra-biblieal literature, such as the Book of Jubilees 
and the writings of Philo, repeat some of the biblical 


arrangements, but also contain fresh variations. 

In Charles's Book of Jubilees (1902), pp. 170 f., the text of 
the dates given for the birth of the several children is discussed. 
In the present text of Jubilees, the birth of Dan is placed in 
an earlier year than the birth of Judah; but this must he due 
to textual corruption, for it is out of accord not only with the 
order in which the tribes are mentioned, but also with the 
express statement of 21 17, There are several similar errors in 
the text of Jubilees and later works dependent on it. 

In a few cases where the tribes are mentioned in 
connection with the conquest or distribution of the 
country, geographical considerations have overridden 
all others; and in two other instances (Jos. 1315 f., 
1 Ch. 4-6) these considerations constitute the main 
principle of arrangement. ‘These lists are not included 
in the following table and may be brieflv discussed at 
once. ‘The most perfect geographical arrangement is 
found in Jos. 214-7 (ep т Ch. 654 7): here the tribes 
are mentioned in four groups, the southern first, then 
the midland, then the northern and then the eastern. 
In Nu. 34:8 4 Judg. 1 and Jos. .4z£ v. 122 only the 
western tribes are included ; the order of mention is 
from S. to N., but in Judg. and Jos. Dan is mentioned 
last, either in eonsequence of its subsequent position in 
the extreme N., or as being descended from a hand- 
maid. In Jos. 13 15 f. the eastern tribes Reuben and 
Gad are treated apart (13), but in the discussion of the 
western tribes (15 f.) a strict geographical order is not 
followed ; considerations of the importance of the tribes 
appear to have modified the tendency of the arranger to 
follow a S. to N. order. In r Ch. 4-8 the southern 
tribes Judah and Simeon come first, then the three 
eastern tribes and the rest i1 an order governed by no 
obvious principle. ‘The one common feature of these 
arrangements is the marked tendency to survey the 
tribes from S. to N. ; of the contrary tendency there is 
nowhere the slightest trace. 

The main considerations that have governed the 
order of the remaining and far more numerous lists of 

the tribes are obviously the traditional order 

10. Other А : : 
orders. of „births and the several mothers" Or 
‘wives’ of Jacob from whom the tribes 
traced their descent. On this account these lists are 
here tabulated by means of symbols that will show at a 
glance the extent to which these principles have exerted 


1 Cp GENEALOGIES, $ s (on the reason for the enumeration of 
the priestly tribe of Levi). ч 
2 The ‘sons of Dedan’ in v. 3 are interpolated. 
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their influence ; so far it will speak for itself. It will 
only remain to consider how far and with what results 
the two principles contlict with one another and what 
other influences over the arrangements can be detected. 

The two wives of Jacob, Leah and Rachel, are indicated by 
L and R respectively ; Leah's handmaid, Zilpah, by 1, Rachel's 
handmaid, Bilhah, by r. The order of birth from the same 
mother is indicated by index figures, and the grandsons of 


Rachel by Joseph, who also fall to be considered, by an ad- 
ditional index letter, thus :— 


LI -Reuben. R! = Joseph. 

Lla = Henoch (eldest son of R1*#=Manasseh. 
Reuben. Rlb= Ephraim. 

L? =Simeon. R2 =Benjamin. 

L3 =Levi. rl = Пап. 

LA = Judah. 12 = Naphiali. 

L5 = 1ѕѕасһаг. П =Gad. 


L6 =Zebulun. 12 = Asher. 


_ The sources whence the lists are derived are indicated to the 
right hand, the references are given at the foot of the list. 


т. 12194 p2 [12 L56 R12 JE. 


2, 1123465 p) рі p2 112 Early Poem. 
з. L143 К210а [65 |1 [12 П Early Poem. 
4. 1.123456 R12 12 |12 Р. 
5. 1.193456 R2 112 [I2 р. 
6, 1.123456 12 R12 r12 Р. 
7- 112456 R1ba2 yl [21 12 P. 
B. 11245 Rlb2 T 6 Rla yl 12 12 ]t Р. 
9. 112 11 L456 Rlba? rl ]2 r2 Р. 
то. [2211 L456 R1ab2 r1 ]2 r2 P. 
ir. 1123496 ài R12 72 [2 Ch. 
12. 1123456 r2 Rlba2 yl Ch. 
Wh LAN 2:2 Ria 2356 R12 Rev. 
14. [12456 Ribu ру 12 72 (5. 
15. 1123456 {12112 R12 Jubilees. 
16. L123356 rl [12 r2 R2 Philo. 
17- 1.2245 R12 | 11 01216 r12 D. 
18. ri ]2 r2 Rlab P14 | R2 L256 р Ezek. 
19. 1456 112 | 12 | r1 [2 r2 P. 
20. Li r2 | L3 rl L2| L156 | L2 R2 Lla Jubileeg. 
т. Сеп. 2951/302 35165 11. 1Ch. 21 fF 
Jubilees 28 11-24 32 33. 12. І Ch. 27 16 ff. 
. Gen. 49. 13. Rev. 5 5 7 
S ӘЗ 14. Nu. 120-43 Ø. 
Ant. 15. Jubilee 3420; Test. xz. 


ii. 74; Jubilees 28 22. Patr. 


2 
Ep 

4. Gen. 3523-26; Jos. 
s. Ex. 11-5. 16. Philo, Dreams,25; Aeg. 
6 


. Gen. 469 A;  Juhilees 126. 
41137: ; cp Nu. 26 б. 17. Dt. 27 12-14. 
7. Nu. l 5-15. 18. Ezek. 48 1-7 23-29. 
8. Nu. 18 4-15. 19. Nu. 2 7 10 14-29. 
9. Nu. 1 20-43. 20. Jubilees8 5 7 
IO. Nu, 26. 


The last four lists (17-20) are somewhat different in 
character from the first sixteen; for in them the tribes 
are distributed for various purposes into two or more 
groups, which are marked above by the perpendicular 
line. 

The two principles that have obviously influenced 
the various arrangements conflict with one another ; for 
the sons of the handmaids, in virtue of seniority, come 
between the first four and the last two of Leah’s children. 
Since the simple order of birth is never adopted except 
in the story of the births, the tendency to group the 
tribes according to their respective mothers was clearly 
stronger than the tendency to group according to age. 

Further, the least departure from the order of birth, 
required in order to maintain the maternal groups in- 
tact, would be to place the children of the handmaids 
immediately after Leah's six children. This, however 
(except in the later lists—N' T, Philo, Jubilees), is a 
comparatively infrequent arrangement; far more fre- 
quently the children of the full wife Rachel, though 
younger, precede the children of the handmaids. An 
obvious cross principle is adopted but once (no. 6; see 
also Nu. 26 (5). 

The tendency to keep the children of the two full 
wives in two distinct groups is far stronger than that to 
keep the children of the two handmaids distinet ; indeed, 
a tendency to keep the children of the two handmaids 
in two distinct groups can hardly be said to exist. The 
handmaid tribes are to be regarded as constituting a 
single class in which considerable freedom of arrange- 
ment prevailed. 

It will only be possible to refer briefly to some of the 
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chief apparent or real violations of the principles just 


indicated. 

In some lists Judah, though the fourth son of Leah, stands 
first (13, 19, 20; cp Nu. 34 rg Josh. 21 4 and other geographical 
lists). The reason, it can scarcely be questioned, is the pre- 
eminence of the tribe. 

In the camp order (1g), Judah is given the superior eastern 

osition ; otherwise, the four groups are constituted and arranged 
in such an order as to do ¿east violence to the principle that 
sons of the same mother should be kept together and in the 
order of their birth. Since Levi is necessarily omitted from the 
scheme, Leah's sons fail to make two complete groups of three, 
the second group is completed by Gad, the eldest son of Leah's 
handmaid. Lists g, 10 seem to be so far influenced by this list 
that Gad follows Simeon. Оп the other hand, the separation 
of Dan from the other handmaid tribes in 11 and 12 is not easy 
of explanation. 

In lists 2 and 3 Zebulun, exceptionally, precedes Issachar. 
As both these lists occur in poems of earlier origin than JE, it is 
possible that the arrangement represents an earlier theory of 
the relative ages of the two tribes, according to which all the 
sons of Leah were older than any of the sons of other mothers, 
Zebulun was older than Issachar, and the relative ages of the 
handmaid tribes were not the same as in the later scheme. 

Benjamin precedes Joseph (К?!) in only one (no. 3) of the 
twenty lists; in another (no. 8) it stands between Ephraim and 
Manasseh (R19219) Both these arrangements are extremely 
anomalous, and each occurs in a list that contains other anoma- 
lies. In the case of no. 8 the anomalies are almost certainly due 
to an accidental transposition in the text. 1f in Nu. 13 zz. rr f. 
be placed before тт. 8 f, three anomalies аге at once removed 
and an entirely normal list restored (L12456 Rlab2 rl 12 r2 D). In 
Dt. 33, unless the text has suffered very serious dislocation, the 
order was originally altogether anomalous. 

In no. 13 also, a simple transposition, by which e». 5¢6 should 
be made to follow v. 8 in ev. 7, would restore a far more 
normal list (1,412356 R12 ]12 ү? Ria) where Ra (Manasseh) is an 
intentional or accidental иис for Dan (r?). 

In 17 and 18, and to a much slighter extent in 20, the tendency 
to maintain the traditional groups stil exerts itself, but is 
checked by other considerations. The second group in 17 con- 
sists of the tribes whose duty it was to curse ; the tribes selected 
for this purpose are, not unnaturally, the less eminent hand- 
maid tribes and the youngest son of Leal; why Leah’s eldest 
son completes the group is not clear, unless the curse pronounced 
on him in Gen. 49 has influenced the selection. In Ezek. а 
similar slightness of regard for the handmaid tribes has given 
them positions most remote from the holy district. CM 

(D . 


The problems which have just been stated and illus- 
trated, differ in their degree of importance, and the 
most interesting of them advance but 
slowly towards a satisfactory solution. 
More particularly, opinions are divided 
relative to the inner meaning of the first list 
of the tribes (that of JE), and of the traditions which are 
connected with it. Ewald long ago expressed the convic- 
tion! that, rightly understood, such a list niust convey 
important information relative to the ‘pre-Egyptian 
period of Israel's history,’ and we may, at any rate, 
agree with him that, even allowing for the extreme 
uncertainty of tradition with regard to details, and for 
the probability of the intermixture of elements derived 
from the cireumstances of later ages, something of 
value may be obtainable by the historical critic from 
the genealogical narrative of JE. Wellhansen and 
Stade deserve special gratitude for the acuteness with 
which they have studied both this and the other tra- 
ditional narratives relative to the origin of the tribes. 
According to Wellhausen,? with whom Guthe (GI, 
1899, p. 41) and probably Bennett (Hastings’ DA, s.v. 
*'Tribes') and Paton (Syria and Palestine, 1902, pp. 
124, 138, etc.) agree, the original Israelitish tribes were 
seven in number, six of which belong to the group 
represented by Jacob's wife Leah, and one to that 
represented by his other wife Rachel. It was the latter 
tribe—viz., Joseph, which (according to these critics) 
alone sojourned in Egypt (cp Exopus, § 2). The 
combination of the Leah and the Rachel tribes was 
probably effected by Moses, who came from the Sinaitic 
peninsula to conduct the Hebrews thither from Goshen, 
The sons of the concubines (Bilhah and Zilpah)—viz., 
Dan, Naphtali, Gad, and Asher—are not in the same 
full sense sons of Jacob or Israel; these tribes were 


11. Current 
theories: 
Wellhausen. 


1 GVIG) 1519 fF. (Hist. 1362 7). 
2 77G(), 11-13, 18; Prod.(4), 322-329. 
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probably of very mixed origin, and joined the b'ne 
Israel later. On what principle the Bilhah and Zilpah 
groups were arranged, is not clear. Guthe thinks that 
these two couples of tribes had come into specially close 
relations with Joseph and with either Reuben or 
Issachar and Zebulun respectively, and that this was 
expressed genealogically by the statement that their 
mothers were the handmaids, in the one case of Rachel, 
in the other of Leah. For the further movements of 
the tribes, according to Guthe, see ISRAEL, 8 7. 

Stade! is of opinion that the legend of Jacob and 
Joseph in its present form presupposes the division of 
12. Stade the kingdoms. Leah, the legitimate but 
` ' slighted wife, represents the kingdom of 
Judah, Rachel that of Israel. The assignment of a 
tribe to Leah or to Rachel depends on the question 
whether the tribe came earlier or later into the country 
W. of the Jordan.? The details of the legend cannot, 
for the most part, be interpreted historically. —Bilhah 
was probably connected with Rachel for geographical 
reasons; but not so Zilpah with Leah. Why the 
insignificant Reuben is made the firstborn, is obscure. 
‘If the precedence given to Reuben reflects actions of 
this tribe, these actions must go back to the most re- 
mote antiquity.’ Why, too, are Issachar and Zebulun 
grouped with Judah, and Gad with Asher? Here 
again, political circumstances may be reflected. It is 
only Joseph and Benjamin whose position is quite 
clear; they reached distinction only at a late period. 
Benjamin branched off from Joseph (cp 25. 1921, ‘I 
[Shimei] have come the first of all the house of Joseph’) 
before Joseph split into Ephraim and Manasseh. 
Dinah is merely a genealogical creation. She represents 
an Israelitish minority in the population of the Canaan- 
ite city of Shechem in the pre-regal period (cp Dixan, 
$ т). The story of Dinah (Gen. 34) and that of Tamar 
(Gen. 38) are the oldest parts of the tribal legend, and 
indicate on what lines the occupation of Palestine really 
proceeded. In the formation of the tribes, not only 
the vicinity of Israelite clans, but the intermixture of 
non-[sraelitish elements were important factors. As we 
find them in the historical period, they arose on this 
side of the Jordan. On the question of the sojourn in 
Egypt, Stade is in agreement with Wellhausen. 

A new impulse has been given to these inquiries by 
Steuernagel, who has made a very thorough and critical 
study of the legends of the immigra- 
tion of the tribes of Israel into 
Canaan.? According to him, it is the Rachel-tribes 
which have the first right to be called sons of Jacob. 
They arose through the fusion of the ‘ genuine Israel- 
itish’ tribe Jacob, and the Aramaic tribe Rachel. The 
Jacob-tribe thus lost its independent existence, and by 
degrees the tribal name Jacob gave way to the new 
name Joseph. The name Jacob itself, however, did 
not disappear. The facts of the origin of the Joseph- 
tribe led to the traditional statement that Joseph was 
the son of Jacob and Rachel. Steuernagel, however, 
also seeks to throw light on the early history of the 
Jacob-tribe, which was led out of Egypt by Moses, and 
dwelt in the eastern steppe-country to the S. of Canaan, 
by Sinai, where the tribe allied itself to the Horite clan 
Bilhan (=Bilhah), but, together with other tribes, was 
driven further by the Edomites, who had formed a 

1 GV7 10 145 £ ; ‘Lea und Rahel, ZA 7871 112-116; ‘Wo 
enstanden die genealogischen Sagen über den Ursprung der 
Hebrüer'? ZA 71/1 347-350; ‘ Entstehung des Volkes Israel,’ 
Akad. Reden, 97-121. 

2 ZATIW Yirg. In GI71347, however, Stade cautions us 
against looking to the genealogical legend for any disclosures 
as to the course of events in the immigration into Canaan. For 
a criticism of Stade's view on the combination of two systems, 


one representing them as wives of Jacob, and the other as sons, 
see Steuernagel, Die Einwand. 9 f., Robertson, Early Religion 
v 499 f. 

3 Die Einwanderung der [sraclitischen Stämme in Kanaan 
(1901) For criticisms of this able work see Gunkel, Gez.(9), 
285; J. C. Matthes, ‘Israels nederzetting in Kanaan,' TT 


36 517/7 [1902]. 
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kingdom to the N. or the Sinaitic peninsula (Gen. 
3631); this the legend describes as Jacob's flight from 
Esau. From Mesopotamia, where the fusion with 
* Rachel' took place, the mixed tribe now called 
‘ Joseph’ was pushed by Aramzean tribes (under Assyrian 
pressure) southward. On the N. border of Gilead the 
Aramæans made a temporary halt, while the Jacob- 
Rachel tribe occupied N. Gilead. Not improbably, the 
boundary between them was fixed by a compact near 
the Yarmuk. ‘If this be correct, it will follow, not 
only that the migration of Jacob should receive a place 
in general history, but also that itis to be assigned to 
the fourteenth century’ (p. бо). The story in Gen. 
32 210-32 tells of the duel between Jacob and the god of 
the conquered N. Gileadites. ‘Israel’ means ‘ El (= 
Yahwe) fights,'? że., for Jacob; it became a war-cry 
and, later on, the name of the people. The sequel is 
related, according to Steuernagel, in two forms—in the 
Jacob-story and in the Book of Joshua. Attacks of the 
Bedouin tribes (probably) foreed the Jacob-Rachel tribe 
to cross the Jordan, to the S. of the point where the 
Yarmuk enters it. The tribe goes to Shechem, where 
it aequires land by payment (a reminiscence of ancient 
payment of tribute to the Shechemites). ‘The narrative 
in Gen. 85 belongs to a later time when, as a conse- 
quence of the extension of the Rachel-tribe to the S., 
the Benjamin tribe made itself independent. “The 
Jacob-Rachel tribe now disappears ; in future the two 
tribes, Joseph and Benjamin, appear in its place. ln 
the legendary style, this is expressed bv saying that 
soon after the arrival at Bethel, and the founding of a 
sanctuary there, Benjamin was born, and Rachel died. 
As to Ше Leah-Zilpah tribes, Steuernagel's view is that 
they reached Canaan before the Jacob-Rachel tribe, and 
came into connection with that tribe in Canaan, on 
which account legend represented Leah as the wife who 
was foisted upon Jacob. 

АП these theories are ably defended. — The least satis- 
factory is the third, precisely because it is the most 
elaborate, and aims at the fullest 
historieal results. Almost everything 
in the patriarchal narratives turns out 
to be a tvpical or anticipative history of the settlement 
of the tribes in Canaan. Unfortunately Steuernagel, 
under the presence of theory, has here and thcre to 
alter the traditional statements. The tradition states 
that Jacob married Leah апа Rachel at the same time, 
and afterwards Bilhah and Zilpah, and that the place 
was in Mesopotamia. ‘This critic, however, alters the 
order of the marriages and the places, and represents 
that the Bilhah tribe joined Jacob in the S. of Canaan, 
and the Rachel tribe in Mesopotamia ; Leah and Zilpah 
however only joined after the immigration.? This is 
one great drawback. Another is that Steuernagel treats 
his traditional material very undiscriminatinglv, the con- 
nections between the legends being made as much use 
of as the legends themselves. For instance, the order 
of the events related іп Jacob's progress through 
Canaan surelv does not rest on earlv tradition ; there 
is no real traditional authority for placing the founda- 
tion of Bethel before the death of Rachel at Ephrath. 
Nor does Steuernagel allow for the probability that the 
historical circumstances of the regal period have found 
a reflection in the patriarchal legend, and throughout 
he shows a confidence in the vitality of the earliest 
tradition which is not justified by the experience of 
historical critics elsewhere. 

But even Wellhausen's and Stade’s theories cannot 
either of them be aecepted without important modifi- 


14. Criticism 
of theories. 


1 Another explanation of ‘Israel’ is offered elsewhere (p. 62). 
Ба both * El fights’ and ‘man of Rachel’ must be incorrect. 
Sy in names of the type зул" does not mean ‘God,’ and по 
sound analogy can be offered for such a tribal name as Gas сек, 
out of which Steuernagel (as an alternative theory) doubtfully 
brings Syse 

2 On Steuernage!s view (p. 47) of the traditional representa- 
tion of the Leah-Zilpah tribes, see ZiLrAH, col. 5418, n. 2. 
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cations, and it remains for future investigators to use 
the works of the three eminent critics mentioned rather 
as mines of suggestions than as records of results. "Two 
things seem to be required in order that we may take 
a genuine step forward. (1) We mist criticise the 
Mebrew text more keenly and with more adequate 
methods, and (2) we must look out for further help from 
archaeological research. Many perhaps will shake their 
heads at the first of these requirements. But without a 
more thorough investigation of the text we shall not be 
in a position to use archzeological discoveries aright 
when we get them. Steuernagel for instance refers 
(113. ; cp ASHER, $ т) to W. Max Müller's statement 
(Аз. u. Kur. 236 f.) that in the inscriptions of Seti 1. 
and Rameses Н. a land of Aseru or As(s)aru is often 
mentioned as occupying W. Galilee. It is true, he 
declines to lay any great stress upon this, though, if the 
land of Aseru were named after the tribe of Asher, it 
would fit in with his view, independently obtained, that 
the Jacob-Rachel tribe was forced by the Araniean 
migration into N. Gilead in the fourteenth century B.C. 
Others, however, are less cautious. Paton (Syria and 
Pal.126) tells us that ‘in an inscription of Sety we 
meet for the first time 'A-sa-ru (Asher), a Canaanite or 
Amorite tribe that subsequently was adopted into the 
Hebrew confederacy, and was classified as a son of 
Jacob by his concubine Zilpah.' Hommel too (AHT 
228, 237) thinks that the Egyptian notices can be 
utilised for the history of the tribe of Asher. Al this 
is precarious until the Hebrew texts have been more 
thoroughly explored. И must be admitted, indeed, that 
Hommel (as well as the present writer) has made a 
beginning in examining those OT passages which may 
have a bearing on the origin of the tribe of Asher; but 
here as elsewhere nothing short of a complete survey of 
the biblical texts (such as is begun in portions of the 
present work and will be continued and completed in 
Critica Biblica) will enable us to givea fairly satisfactory 
solution even of this comparatively small problem. 

Very much more importance is attached by Steuer- 
nagel to the references to people called the Habiri in the 
Tell el-Amarna letters (cp ASHER, І, 8 1; HEBER; 
HEBREW LANGUAGE, 8 r; ISRAEL, $ 3) These 
Habiri are identified by Steuernagel with the Israclites, 
or at least with the Leah-tribe. 'Fhis too fits in with his 
chronological theory ; he infers from it that the Negeb 
was oceupied by the l.eah-tribe about r400 B.C., and 
that the extension of this tribe over the central highlands 
of Ephraim took place towards 1385. Now in itself 
this dating of the conquest of central Canaan is plausible 
enough; it approximates to that given more vaguely by 
Winckler in i895! (G/114). It must, however, be 
stated that there is so much uncertainty about the 
names in the early Hebrew traditions, and such tricks 
are constantly played us by the ancient narrators who 
use the same name in different senses that for the 
present all such theories ean only be put forward with 
great reserve. 

It may be stated in conclusion that this is the reason 
why we have made no use in this article of the references 
to Tsraelitish. tribes in the song of 
Deborah.  Negatively, previous critics 
have done much for the text of this song—z.e., they 
have pointed out many corruptions as probable. But 
very little of a satisfactory character has been done for 
the correction of the text ; the old methods have once 
more proved their inadequacy. Here as elsewhere a 
fresh start in criticism must be made by the application 
of a broader text-critical method. 

We are also precluded from taking up any position 


15. Conclusion. 


1 For Winckler's latest statement of his view on the Habiri 
see 10/3) go-94. Budde (The Religion of Isracl to the Exile 
[1809], 6) may produce an impression that Winckler identifies the 
Habiri with the Israelites. This, however, of course is not the 
case. Winckler expressly guards himself against being supposed 
to mean that the Habiri are to be limited to ‘Israelitish’ tribes 
or clans. 
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as to the question, what traces (apart from any in the 
Jacob legend) the narrative books contain of changes in 
the dwelling-places of the migrating Israelitish tribes. 
A number of such traces are pointed out by Steuernagel. 
Asher, for instance, according to this critic (p. 30), may 
once have dwelt on what was afterwards the border- 
region of Ephraim and Benjamin.  lssachar and 
Zebulun (p. 12), dwelt anciently in the central highland 
country (Mt. Ephraim). Dinah, Simeon, and Levi 
(p. 14 f.) were once settled near Shechem in Mt. 
Ephraim. (Steuernagel might plausibly have referred, 
in proof of Simeon's having belonged to N. Israel, to 
2 Ch.159; see, however, Crit. Bib. оп 15. 97-104). 
Reuben (p. 15) once had his home NE. of Judah, in 
what was afterwards Benjamite territory. All these 
problems, however, assume a fresh aspect as the result 
of a continuous text-critical investigation of the Hebrew 
texts. To enter, at this point, on a piecemeal examina- 
tion of selected passages would require too great an 
extension of this artiele, and the conclusions would not 
have the best chance of making a due impression on the 
reader. 


'The special articles in this work on the tribes, on the tribal 
* mothers,' and on Jacob, should be consulted. The conclusions, 
sometimes tentative, may not always be in harmony, but in the 
present unsettled condition of the subject this could not be 
otherwise. The present writer is responsible for the view that 
the first war of Israel was for the possession of the Negeb, and 
that much in the OT which has been supposed to refer to 
districts of Canaan proper really refers to the * Holy Land of 
the Israelites ’—the Negeb, or N. Arabian border land. For а 
full critical monograph on the tribes of Israel see * Die Israeli- 
tischen Stimme,’ Љу B. Luther, 2.4 СН” 21 1-76 [1901]; cp also 
Bennett's article ‘ Tribe,’ in Hastings' DB vol. iv. 


Ток Cy сум б ксы (Ga By GN SUA 
TRIBUNAL (KPITHPION : т Cor 624 RV™E: ; 


same word also in Jas. 26, EV ‘judgment seat,’ and in E x. 216, 
Judg. 5 то [not GA], Sus. 49 (Theod., not 5577] ; in r K.7 7 for 


DED, ifft and in Dan. 7 ro26 for |", din, ў xpiors BF in 
т. 26). Cp GOVERNMENT, $ 16, Law AND Justice, 8/8 


TRIBUNES, MILITARY (yiAtapyor), Rev. 19 :8, 
Куш бее ARMY (‘chiliarch’), $ то. 


TRIBUTE. See TAXATION, and ep SOLOMON, § 6. 


TRIPOLIS (rpirroAic [VA]). 1t was at the haven 
at Tripolis (rot ката TpiroNw Muévos) that Demetrius 
l., son of Seleucus, mustered the ‘mighty host’ and 
"fleet (of “which ме read in eeMace, ти Cp 
MACCABEES, $ 5. As its name indicates (see РИСЕМІСІА, 
§ 21, col. 3759), Tripolis was divided into three quarters 
(separated by walls); it had been founded (not earlier 
probably than 7oo B.C.) by Aradians, Tyrians, and 
Zidonians, and in Persian times Zidon, Tyre, and Aradus 
held a federal council in it, From 197 B.C. onwards it 
belonged to the Seleucidze ; but towsrds the end of that 
period it fell under usurpers or ‘tyrants,’ and was plagued 
by robber tribes from whom it was delivered by Pompey 
in 64 (see PH«€ENICIA, $ 22, col. 3763-4). 

The modern Tripoli or Tarabulus, on the river Kadisha or 
Abu ‘Ali, is situated in a fertile maritime plain covered with 
orchards and dominated by a castle overhanging a gorge of the 
river, some parts of which are, perhaps, the work of the 


SIS 'The port (el Sinne is about 2 m. distant, on a 
small peninsula (see PucENICIA, map). 


TRIUMPH. ‘Twicethe Roman ‘triumph ' is referred 
to figuratively, and if the general meaning in one passage 
(Col.215) is plain, in the other (2 Cor. 214) it is by no 
means plain. God, we are told in Col. Zc., ‘ triumphed 
over' the angels opposed to Christ in the henceforth 
annulled bond of ordinances which had been directly 
hostile to men, and so had justified those angels (who had 
in fact promulgated those ordinances ?) in their opposi- 
поп. The words are—dmexéducduevos tas àpxàs kal 
Tas éfovcias éÓcvyudruoev év mappnoig, Opiaupeúras 
ajToUs v абто, which the RV renders, ‘having put off 
from himself the principalities and the powers, he made 
a show of them openly, triumphing over them in it.' 
In 2 Cor. Zc., however, the rendering is disputed. The 
words are—ry бё Oep ydpis TO Távrore 0piaufelovrt 
pas év тд Христо kal Tij» dophv ris ‘ур@сєшѕ айтой 
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фауєродит: SC иби év парті Témy, which the RV 
renders, ‘ but thanks be unto God, which always leadeth 
us in triumph in Christ, and maketh manifest through 
us the savour of his knowledge in every place,’ whilst 
the AV gives to OpapBetovre the sense 'causeth (us) 
to triumph,' in spite of the fact that the causative 
sense does not appear elsewhere. But, unless we 
desert the paths of natural exegesis, how сал God be 
said to lead Paul and his companions in triumph? 
Does not дг дф» in the following clause prove that 
Paul himself is supposed to be a member of the 
triumphal procession? Another point has to be 
mentioned. J. C. M. Laurent has pointed out that 
Vv. 12 f. do not help our comprehension of the context ; 
according to him, they are a marginal note (by Paul 
himself) on the statement in 1:6. ‘The subject of 
&^yvooÜuev (v. тт) and the nominative of quads (7. 14) are 
the same man, the apostle. The verb 6puaufierovri is 
excellently accounted for by the айтой which precedes 
in v. 11, It is over Satan that Paul ‘triumphs.’ The 
reference to a ‘sweet odour’ which follows harmonises 
with the figure of the ‘triumph.’ For during a 
triumph, sweet spices were burnt; as Plutarch 
(mil.) says, the streets were Ө›шацнатш» TMjpets. 
Paul's preaching of God, or of Christ, is as penetrating, 
as allpervading, as the smell of incense. It was а 
brave sight—that of a Roman triumph—and worthy to 
be chosen by such an enthusiast for Christ and his vietory 
as Paul ‘Rome was ez Jéte, the streets gay with gar- 
lands, the temples open.’ ‘The procession, it is true, 
presented reminders that the Christian principle was not 
yet supreme. The best part was the end, when ‘on 
reaching the temple of Jupiter on the Capitol, the general 
placed the laurel branch (in later times a palm branch) 
on the lap of the image of the god, and thus offered the 
thank-offerings' (see EZ, art. ‘ Triumph’). 


TROAS (tpwac, Ti. WII, Acts 1681: 205 2 Cor. 
usps mediis 
The full name of the town was Alexandria Troas ('AAe£dvópeta 
7 Tpwas, Straho, 58r; Ptol х. За; Tiv.3042. е order 
7 Tpwas 'ААєёардреа is found in Polyb. 5111). 
1. Name. One or other part of the full form was very 
commonly used to designate the place (Alexandrela 
in Strabo, 599 e¢ ass. ; cp Polyb. 578. Troas alone in NT, 
and Pliny, ZLV,5 33, Z^sag ue Troas). 1 Troas is simply an ad- 
jective, which distinguishes the ‘Trojan Alexandria’ from the 
many other towns called after the great conqueror. Ap- 
parently the simple ў Tpwas is not used by Greek writers 
before the NT period, as leading to ambiguity. For тр Vewds 
is the correct Greek equivalent fe~ * the Troad '—z.e., the region 
between Mt. Ida and the Hellespont, which was the centre of 
the Trojan power in Homeric tradition, The ‘Troad’ (as the 
word is adopted in Enzlish) was spoken of hy the Greeks as 
7 Tawas from the time at least of Herodotus (5 122), 1n 2 Cor. 
212 eig THY Tpwada might therefore, so far as form goes, mean 
‘to the Troad'; hut of course the word Alexandria must be 
sapplied to limit the phrase to the city in question—unless we 
are prepared here to insist that Paul really meant the Troad 
and did not confine his visit to the Troad Alexandria. 


Alexandria Troas (mod. Zs&i-Sfambsi) was an im- 
portant town and harbour on the coast of Ло 
(Mysia) or NW. Asia Minor, oppcesite 
the SE. extremity of the island of 
Tenedos; it was half-way between Sigeium and Cape 
Lectum (whieh cape was rounded by the ship in passing 
from Troas to Assos, Acts 20:3). Alexandria was built 
by Antigonus, who gathered to it the population of the 
neighbouring small townships—Scepsis, Cebren, Nean- 
dreia, Larisa, Kolonai, Hamaxitos, and Chrvsa (Strabo, 
604; cp 593 597). Thetown was first named Antigonia 
Troas, after its founder ; but subsequently Lysimachus 
changed this to Alexandria Troas (Strabo, 593 ; Pliny, 
LN 533, ' Troas, Antigonia dicta, nune Alexandria, 


colonia Romana’). The importance of the city is seen 
* 


2. History. 


1 Many varieties are found — ў rov 'AAc£avópéov тбА‹ in 
Polyb.2110 4 In an inscription at Delphi (Ditten. 5327.12, 268 
= Michel, Recueil, 655) we have Tpws ато 'AAc£avópe(as followed 
almost intmediately by ‘AAc£avdpeds ёк ras Tpwados. In Strabo, 
134, we find 'AAe£avó eua тї Тршабёо<, just as in Paus. x. 124 we 
have 'AAe£ávópeta x ev т Tpoaót. 
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from the fact that, in the negotiations of Antiochus the 
Great with the Romans before the battle of Magnesia, 
the Syrian king offered to surrender 'the territories of 
Lampsacus and Smyrna as well as Alexandria Troas, 
which were the original cause of the war’ (Polyb. 2113); 
its extensive ruins, which for long have served as 
a quarry, bear testimony to its importance and 
prosperity. After the defeat of Antiochus the 
Great, Troas fell into the hands of the Romans and 
experienced many benefits from them. It was one of 
the few Roman colenies in Asia Minor (Strabo, 593; 
ep run. ÆN, 42 `. I: dated from the tine of Augustus ; 
hence the cvi. ear the Latin inscription COL. 'TROAD. ; 
COL. ALEX. ТВО. : Or COL. AUG. TRO., from which we 
may infer the name ‘Colonia Alexandria Augusta 
']1roas.'! Julius Caesar was credited with a design of 
removing the capital of the Roman world to this place 
(Suet. Jx? 79), ard perhaps Horace (Od. iii. 357) hints 
at the same design on the part of Augustus (cp also 
what is sa'd of Constantine before he fixed upon the 
site of &Constanuaople, Zosim. 2 зо; Zonar. 133). 
Augustus, Hadrian, and Herodes Attieus contributed 
to the beautification of the city. Herodes Atticus built 
the aqueduet of which remains can still be seen, and 
Ше baths sere also probably his gift (see on the baths 
Koldewey, in Alken. Mitth. 936 f.). 
Through Troas in Roman times ran the coast road 
which encircled the peninsula, and thus there was direct 
К and easy communication with the interior 
3. NT } f Ad es а И 
: oy way of Adramyttium. From ADRA 
Tererences ы (у.®. }агоаа ran NE. to Cyzicus 
on the Propontis, and thence towards the Bithynian 
frontier: a road also ran southwards to Pergamos. 
'The former of these roads may well have been in the 
mur that followed by Paul when he found it impossible 
to penetrate into Bithynia (Acts 167 f.) ; but the scanti- 
ness of the record here reluces us to conjectures which 
gain but little strength from the later traditions (see 
Ramsay, CAsrch", 488. Axpos., Oct. 1888, p. 264; 
April 1894, p. 295). Similarly, when Paul was obliged 
to retire from Ephesus (Acts201) to Troas (2 Сог. 212), 
he may have gone either by sea, or by the coast road 
which led through Adramyttium (more probably the 
coast road, if the circumstances of the departure from 
Ephesus are taken into account). “The importance of 
Troas in the itineraries of the time in this region is 
shown hy the references in 2 Cor. 212 and Acts 20g m 
ships passing in either direction were certain to put in 


at Troas. 

In order to clear up all ambiguity, perhaps reference should 
here be made to a neighbouring town which also bore the name 
of Troy, Novum ium, which is quite distinct from Alexandria 
Troas. Novum Шит (Grk. Шоп) claimed to occupy the 
veritable site of Homer's Troy, and all antiquity allowed this 
um (cp Herod. 743; Strabo, 594; Diod. 184; Xen. Kell 

Ya) until it was disputed by Demetrius of Scepsis followed by 
Sis: the discoveries of Schliemann have settled the question 
i> the affirmative In Alexander's time the site was a mere 
ortificd post only occasionally occupied ; but he designed the 
restoration of the town—a restoration finally effected by 
Lysimachus. Having been destroyed by Fimbria in 85 n.c., the 
town vas once more restored by Sulla (Appian, Jz£Atr. 53) as 
a Ѓауо red city exempt from tribute (Pliny, 77.15 33, cp Tac. 
Anun 12 58, Sut Ilienses omni publico munere solverentur,’ in 
53 \р.). This generosity оп the part of the Romans was due 
to their fond belief that the city was the original birthplace of 
their race ; ао the town was of no importance at all 
(cp Tac. Aun. 4 55) апа in this respect was a great contrast to 
Alexandria Troas. wW. jJ: W- 


TROGYLLIUM (tpwryAAIoNn, Acts 20:5 [TR], 
where, for TrapeBAAOMEN EIC сламом, TH AE 
€YOMENH HABOMEN єс MIAHTON [WH], the TR 
has TTAPEBAAOMEN EIC САМОМ KAI MEINANTEC EN 
трогүлАо TH €XOMENH к. т. À. [Vor tpwryAAlo 
there is the variant TpwryAtlw, which is apparently to 
be preferred: see WH 2 App. 98 n.]), Acts20:5 AV, 
Кут. (see end). 


1 Іа the time of Caracalla the coins bear the additional 
epithets ‘Aurelia Antoniniana.’ See Head, Hist. Numm. 470. 
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The island of Samos is separated from the mainland 
by a channel now called the Little Boghaz,! formed by the 
overlapping of its eastern promontory Poseidium (Cape 
Colonna) with the western spur of Mt. Myeale which 
was called Trogylium? (now Cape Sania Maria). The 
channel is about one mile wide (Strabo, 636, єлікетох dé 
TH ®аша [sc. Muxddyn TÒ Ópos] kal moe? mpós abriy 
ётёкєша THs Tpwydlov kaXovuévgs dkpas sov ётта- 
cTáüiov TopÜuóv). Strabo (Zc.) also explains that 
Trogylium is a spur (&xpa mpómovs), of Mt. Mycale and 
that facing it there was an island of the same name, 
Pliny (ZZV 537) names three 'insulee Trogilize,' viz., 
Psilon, Argennon, and Sandalion. ‘The anchorage of 
Trogylium must have been well-known to sailors, for 
Strabo uses it as a point from which to measure the 
distance of cape Sunium in Attica (1600 stades to the 
W., ġid. ; the two points lie practically on the same 
parallel of latitude). According to the maps, there is an 
anchorage a little to the east of the point, called St. 
Paul's Port (see Adm. Charts, 1530 and 1555). 

Paul sailed through this channel on his way to Jeru- 
salem at the close of his third missionary tour. After 
leaving the latitude of Chios the ship ran straight across 
to the eastern point of Samos (mapefáAXouev in v. 15 need 
not imply stoppage at or off the harbour of Samos 
which lies 4 or 5 m. distant to the west of Trogylium : 
cp Thuc.332) The night was spent in the anchorage 
of Trogylium, and Miletus was entered in the morning 
(see MirgTUs) It is certain that there must have inter- 
vened a night between Chios and Miletus, and this can 
have been spent only at Samos or at Trogylium. The 
omission of the reference to Trogylium by the great 
MSS may be due to the idea that mapeBdroper eis Ханох 
implied a stoppage during the hours of darkness at that 
port; this idea may have been strengthened by the 
existence of the variant ёттёра for érépg in v. 15, for by 
implying that the passage to, or arrival at, Samos was 
postponed to a somewhat late hour, it made the further 
progress that same night to Trogylium impossible. 
‘The western text undoubtedly here preserves a true 
reading, and the reference to ‘Trogylium should be 
retained (omitted, except in margin, by RV : *touched 
at Samos; and [RV??£ many ancient authorities insert, 
* having tarried at Trogyllium "] the day after we came to 
Miletus.’ See MiLETUs, $ 2 w. J. W. 

TROOP. ‘Fhe words so rendered are: 

1. 13, gad, Сеп. 30 11 15. 65 11; see ForTUNE, Gap, § 1. 

2. 72, сё, 2 K.623, etc., ‘band’ (GBA porvdgwvo, OL 
тєратай). See Army, § 3. 

з. TJAN, Чги‹їйй, 2 5.225, RV ‘hand’. 

4. UD, kayyāãh, 2 S. 23 тт Ps. 6811 [10). Sce BDB. 

5. FON, Srah, Job 619, RV Caravan (g.v.) See also 
TRADE, $ 88 [2 В] col. 5195. 

6. 257, réheb, Is. 217 RV. Cp CHARIOT, $ т. 


TROPHIMUS (трофімос [Ti. WH], an Ephesian 
disciple and companion of Paul, seems to have been 
with him in Greece during his third missionary journey, 
and along with Tychicus preceded the apostle to Troas, 
where he was joined by Paul and his party on their way 
to Syria. Trophimus was, apparently, a Gentile, and a 
mistaken impression that he had been introduced into the 
temple proper bv Paul led to the uproar which resulted 
in Paul's being taken into custody and ultimately trans- 
ferred to Cæsarea and Rome (Acts 204 21 29). The 
allusion to Trophimus in 2 Tim. 420 (* Trophimus I 
left at Miletus sick’) is one of several which have made 
it necessary to postulate certain journeys of Paul of 
which the NT contains no direct record, if the genuine- 
ness of the Pastoral Epistles is to be maintained. 


See above. 


1 The Great Boghaz is on the №, of Samos, separating that 
island from Icaria, and varies from 3 to 8 m. in width ; this is 
the passage generally used by modern vessels of any size. 

2 Trogyllion is the form used by Ptol. 52; Strabo calls it 
у TpoyíAtos акра ; Plin. HN 5 зо calls it Trogilia. Cp Steph. 
Byz s.v. Tpoyios. Trogylia in the Latin Western text. 
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The name of Trophimus closes the lists of ‘the seventy’ by the 
Pseudo-Dorotheus and Pseudo-Hippolytus, which state that he 
suffered martyrdom at Rome along with the apostle. 


TRUMPET. 1. j^. Aen, cadtrirpz, Lev. 2324, 
etc. See Horn, Music, § 5a. 

2. TDW, här (he, ‘ram's horn’; Ar. sawá/ir, cp Egypt. 
thupar, Ass. Sapparu, ‘wild goat’ and deriv. of y2502/, below), 
Judg. 7 16, etc., кератит (roù caAmigew, зо). See Music, $ sa. 

3. ОЗУП, ASS, Adsdsér, hasdseradh, oddmyg, 1 Ch. 1524 
2Ch.512 761314 2928t. See Music, § 55. 

4 725, 2008/— ie.,  ram's horn,’ so Ex. 19 13, RVmg., салтіуё. 
See Music, $ 5a and cp JUBILEE. 

5. In Ezek. 7 14 MT has yipma spn, rendered in EV ‘they 
have blown the trumpet’ (@ cadmicare [èr] aáAmtyyO ; mpn, 
гд, however, occurs nowhere else in the sense of trumpet. 


Cornill, therefore, followed by Toy, proposes to read урл зурл, 
*blaset nur.’ See Music, 52, end. 


6. OPIN, rah, Nu. 291, etc., see TRUMPET-BLOWING, 


TRUMPET-BLOWING, DAY OF (amm Dy, 
EV ‘day of blowing of [AV insert ‘the’] trumpets’ ; 
HMEPA CHMACIAC, dies clangoris et tubarum: Nu. 
291) or, MEMORIAL OF (N {2}; MNHMOCYNON 


COATIIPFWN ; memoriale clangentibus tubis: Lev. 
2324) According to Lev. 2324 Р Nu. 291 Pg, the first 


day of the seventh month was to be ‘a day of solemn 
rest’ on which ' no servile work ' was to be done, a holy 
convocation, a day, or memorial, of frz'a&. See 
further JUBILEE, § т, New Moon, NEW YEAR, YEAR 
8 8 (near end), and, on the shape of the ritual trumpets, 
Music, § 5 (ep fig. 10). 

The word ceva is used sometimes in the sense of joyful 
shouting (Jobs 21 Кссіиѕ. 39 r5 [Heb.] т 5.45 Ezra81113 Nu. 
2321) sometimes in that of the battle-shout or alarm of war 
(Xm. 114 Jer. 419 492 Josh.65 20). — Nu.316 speaks in this 
connection of ‘the trumpets for the alarm’ (aynina nyissn)- 
That /ezz'aàA in the passages cited means ‘trumpet-blowing’ 
(cp Nu. 1010 Ps. 276 8016 [15]) follows from the law which 
enjoined that trumpets were to be blown at each new moon. 


TRUTH. The Heb. DW9N, 'émeth (ЛОХ, ‘to be 
firm’), requires to be rendered differently according to 
the context; the EV, sometimes so need- 

1. Heb. and |, td t. Е 
essly addicted to а variety of rendering, 

Gk. terms. . : ig 

is here as needlessly consistent in its 
adherence to the rendering ‘truth.’ As а general rule, 
‘faithfulness,’ ‘trustworthiness,’ ‘ permanence’ 'sure- 
ness,’ ‘sincerity,’ are at least as likely to be the right 
rendering of ‘meth as ‘truth’; indeed, where '?»e/A is 
spoken of as a divine attribute, we may constantly 
substitute ' faithfulness’ for the ‘truth’ of EV. In the 
NT a different group of renderings is called for. "The 
NT was not written, nor were the discourses on which, 
ultimately, portions of it are based,! spoken in biblical 
Hebrew ; it is a Greek book, though with more or less 
Semitic colouring. Besides this, the religion which its 
writers support was a struggling religion ; its writers 
are conscious of antagonism to other forms of religion 
which has a direct bearing on the sense or senses in 
which they use the word àXj0eia.— . complete examina- 
tion of passages containing the word ' truth ' in the EV 
is impossible. 
, А few may, however, be referred to, and alternative, even if 
inadequate, renderings may usefully be suggested. 

Gen. 32 то, ‘I am too small for all the lovingkindnesses and 
for all the faithfulness ' etc, ; Ex. 1821, ‘trustworthy imen’; Dr. 
324, “а God of faithfulness’ (so RV); т K.24 2 K. 203, ‘walk 
in sincerity’; 2 К.2019, ‘peace and permanence’; Ps. 25 5, 
* Direct me with thy faithfulness’ [personified]; Ps. 31 s, ‘ faith- 
ful God’; Ps. 515, * Thou desirest sincerity’; Ps. 85 ro, * Loving- 
kindness and faithfulness are met together’ (similarly always, 
for ‘mercy and truth’); Ps. 119 142, ‘Thy law is sureness (itself)’; 
Is. 423, ‘he shall declare the law faithfully’; Jer. 53, ‘Are not 
thine eyes upon sincerity?’ 

Both in OT and in NT the duty of truth-speaking is 
urged, and the Psalter shows how deeply the teaching 
of the prophets had penetrated Jewish minds. This is 
one of the points in which Judaism and Zoroastrianism 
manifest their inward affinity. The substitution of 


1 Cp Dalman's remark, Die Worte Jesu, 15 (foot), 16 (top). 
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‘faithfulness’ for ‘truth’ in no degree obscures this ; 
and of course there are passages enough in which 
‘truth’ is the only possible rendering of 'éweth (e.g. Ps. 
152 Prov. 87 121719 2323 Dan. $512). In Dan. &12 the 
‘truth’ spoken of is apparently the religion of Yahwè. 
No complete parallel to this occurs in the NT, because 
'the truth of the gospel' (Gal. 2 5 14) is not bonnd up 
with an elaborate cultus, but is simply life in Christ, 
Certainly this life is impossible without an act of obedi- 
ence to the divine will. There is a lawgiver who bids 
us repent and believe, in order that we may have life 
in Christ. Consequently we have the singular phrases, 
‘those who disobey the truth’ (rois . . . ате:додо: тӯ 
aAndelg, Rom. 28) and ‘those who do not obey the 
gospel’ (rots wh ойтакойоџс: TQ ebayyeNiw, 2 Thess. 18). 

The difficulty in grasping the sense to be assigned to 
ane is greatest in the Johannine gospel and epistles. 
This and the connected forms occur 
not less than eighty times in this 
literature. The writer's individuality is very manifest 
in this; he is almost like a Zoroastrian in his intense 
love of truth and hatred of falsehood. ‘The father of 
the liar is the devil in whom there is no truth,’ he says 
(Jn. $44)? And in the address of a letter to friends he 
thinks it worth while to say ‘whom I love truthfully’ 
(¿v adnOela, 2 Ја. т). This hatred of shams suggests the 
peculiar form of his theology or Christology. Christ is 
7 ал%дєа (Jn. 146); he is full of àA76ea (Jn. 114). 
How shall we render àA20e4? As Jn. 146 shows, it is 
one aspect of (о), ‘life,’ and as its combination with 080$, 
' way,'in that passage and with xdpis, ' liber:lity,' in Jn. 
114 shows, it is something which God in aud through 
Christ generously communicates to man. It is therefore 
not a bundle of intellectual truths ; it is a share of the 
divine nature; it is real as opposed to seeming existence, 
а\ћдєа then is strictly ‘reality,’ and ‘full of grace and 
truth’ means ' full of self-communicating divine life’; 
ог, in plainer English, ‘full of a gift of real life.’ 
Certainly this can be given only to those who have some 
inward affinity to it, to those at least who are hungry 
for ' the bread of life’ (Jn. 635). Such persons are ' of 
the truth,’ éx тӯ dAnOelas (Jn. 1837; ep єк той дєой 547); 
it is their destiny to become free ; the ‘truth,’ manifested 
in the Son, can make them free, make them ‘sons of 
God’ (Jn. 832 36 112, ep Rom. 821). ‘The work of Jesus 
is to ' bear witness of the truth’ (Jn. 1837); and when 
he ' goes away to the Father’ he will ask the Father to 
send a never-failing representative of himself, ' the spirit 
of truth’ rò туєдра тїз dNnOeias (Jn. 1117). This ‘spirit’ 
also bears witness, because the spirit is 7 áA7eia. (truth 
itself), т Jn. 56. Still the fact remains that it is ‘he 
that has the Son’ that ‘has life’ (1 Jn. 512), and the 
Son (Ze., the Christ), even when he has ‘gone away,’ 
‘eomes’ to the disciples, indeed to each individual dis- 
ciple (Jn. 14 1821). The spirit of d\7Geca, therefore, by 
abiding in the disciples, enables them to ‘behold’ him 
(0ccpetre, ]n.14xg) in a degree in which this would 
otherwise be impossible. And through this supreme 
vision, they will make ever fresh progress in 'life' and 
in ' reality ' (Jn. 1419). 

To return to this dA7@ea or ‘reality. It has 
primarily to do with moral life; it is not an idea to be 
thought, but a deed to be done (Jn. 629, тд ëpyov тоб 
eo, ‘the work which God wills’; ]n.321 т Jn. 16 
Toiclp Thy а\№ђӨєау). Its opposite, when so regarded, 
is ‘to practise ill,” or ‘to walk in darkness,’ for the 
writer has almost a Zoroastrian's love of the symbol of 
Light (see LIGHT). But ‘reality’ extends from the 
moral to the intellectual sphere. There is but one 


2. Адека in Jn. 


i Lachmann’s conjecture (Test. Gr. 2, Pref. p. vii) ós àv 
Хах то Weddos should probably be accepted ; ‘ Whoever speaks 
a lie speaks of that which is his own, for his father also is a 
Паг.’ The verse now becomes intelligible. 1t helongs probably 
to the editor, who rightly explains v7. 41, 44 (cp v. §5). 

2 The xai in ҳар. каї алт. is the cal explicatizwm. So, in 
jn.424, ¿v туеўдат kai àÀnBeía means ‘in the spirit, with 
reality.’ 
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‘Light’ (Jn. 14), and in bearing witness of this ‘ Light’ 
the 'spirit of reality' is insensibly led on to the dis- 
closure of great intellectual truths. ' He shall teach 
you all things’ (Jn. 1426), ‘shall guide you in the whole 
truth’ (Jn. 1613), the truth of the primeval Reason 
(Adéyos), and also the truth of things that are to come 
(Jn. 11 f. 1613)—in accordance with the longing of the 
primitive age for an apocalypse of the winding-up of 
the world. There is one other writing in which àA56«a, 
real as opposed to merely speculative truth, is specially 
prominent—the Epistle to the Ephesians. Certainly 
алубеа is still somewhat restricted in its application. 
‘The full scope of ‘real truth’ is so wide that it 
needed another name — gogla, ‘wisdom,’ or yrwats, 
‘knowledge.’ "Phe fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom, said the wise man of old; this fear of the 
Lord to the Christian teacher is áX90ea. ‘Fo it 
dixacootvyn, ‘righteousness,’ and dawrys, ‘piety,’ are 
aseribed (Eph. 424); and the fruit of righteousness is 
‘in righteousness and reality ' (Eph. 59). “The word 
of real truth’ (тди Nóyov THs dAnGelas) is the ' Gospel of 
your salvation’ (Eph. 113; ep 2 Tim. 2:5). Hence 
disciples are ' taught in Christ, even as real truth is in 
Jesus’ (I£ph. 121). Naturally, truth-speaking 15 one of 
the chief duties of such disciples ( Eph. 425), but onlv as 
one expression of that ‘truth’ or ‘reality’ which is the 
first part of their ‘panoply’ (Eph.614). In Eph. 415 
arnbevew év dyary (RV ‘speaking truth [mg. dealing 
truly] in love’) means more than ‘speaking truth 
charitably '; it is both speaking and practising that real 
truth which Christ embodied. 

The use of the adjectives (àXy055s, àX90iwós) should 
also be studied. Both are specially frequent in the 
Johannine Gospel and Epistles. Note 
especially Jn. 655, ‘my flesh is a true 
meat’ а№075 Єттї Bp@ows—v.e., ‘a food 
which really, permanently nourishes’ ; 
Jn. 19 ‘the very light’ (' very asin the Nicene Creed, 
‘very Сола’ = 8eós dAn@ivés), ‘the true light’ тд pôs 
TO @Aniivov; Jn. 151 ‘the vine rightly so-called,’ 7 
&pmeNos 7 a\yfivy; Jn. 173 ' the only, veritable God,’ 
Tov uòvov adynGiwov Bedsv. Trench! compares Plato, 
Tim. 25a, wé\ayos Üvrws a\ynOivos móvTos, ‘an ocean 
worthy of the name.’ But Hebrew has similar phrases, 
nos "tW éohe 'épmefh, ‘a real God’ (2 Ch. 153); 


3. алет, 
ату in 
Jn. etc. 


now pn, lékem 'émeth, ‘true, unfeigned hospitality,’ 

pw oy ton, esed Sel "meth, ‘true, unfeigned charity’ 
(quoted in Jastrow, Dict. 79). | áXAq0wós is also frequent 
in Revelation, but, except in 37, always with the 
meaning ‘trustworthy.’ 

The use of а№дгидѕ (EV ‘true’) in Jn. 19 423 15, 
etc, Heb. 82 (cp © Jer. 221 àAg8orjv = пох yy) is very 
characteristic of the writers’ belief in heavenly patterns 
of earthly things. Wycliffe has the fine phrases ‘a 
verey light, “a verrei vyne, ‘the verrei tabernacle’ ; 
but in Jn. 423 ‘trewe worshippers.’ 

On the Johannine use of àA58eta (reality) see H. Holtzmann, 
NT Theol, 2378; Wendt (Die Lehre Jesu, 2200 ff.) gives the 
term perhaps too prominently an ethical sense (‘righteous’). 
Further, on the presuppositions of the Johannine term, see 
Holtzmann, of. cit. 2374. ПОКУС. 


TRYPHENA, or rather, as in КУ Tryphena 


(трүфліма). and Tryphosa (трүфш са), ‘ who labour 
in the Lord,’ are saluted in Rom. 16:2. They appear 
to have been deaconesses, and not improbably were 
sisters. 

The name Tryphosa is met with in Carian inscriptions (cp 
C/G 2 2819 2839), and among the monuments of the imperial 
household in the first century; Tryphena appears in the 
apocryphal Acts of Paul and Thecla as the wife of Polemo 
king of Cilicia. Gutschmidt has shown that there really was a 
queen of that name, of Mauretanian origin; she was repudiated 
by her husband Polemo П. of Cilicia ahout 40 a.D. | She 
afterwards lived under the emperor Claudius in Roman territory 
at Antioch in Pisidia (see Lipsius, 21 ойу. Ap.-Gesch. 3 464-5). 


1 New Test, Synonyits, 31. 
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TRYPHON! (трүфом [АКУ]; єр трүфом, 
Waddington, no. 2711 and perhaps 1850 the name of 
a Rabbi upon a Hb. inser. quoted by Euting, SBA IV 
16th July, 1885, no. 47), of Apamea, formerly an ad- 
herent of Alexander Balas, took advantage of the dis- 
affection prevailing among the troops of DEMETRIUS II. 
to obtain the person of ANTIOCHUS (g.v. 4), the young 
son of Balas, whom he used as a puppet to gratify 
his personal ambitions. Supported by the soldiers of 
Demetrius, Tryphon was enabled to defeat his rival and 
win over Antioch (1 Macc. 1139 fA). The allegiance 
of Jonathan and the Maccabzan party was gained 
(vv. 57 f-), and his position became gradually stronger. 
At last he was able to throw over Antiochus; but 
fearing lest the power of the Maccabees might be 
inimical to his interests, he found it necessary to march 
against Jonathan. They met at Bethshan, and, by a 
stratagem, Jonathan was captured. "Taking his prisoner 
with him Tryphon proceeded to Jerusalem, but was 
intercepted at Adida by Simon, Jonathan's brother. 
Tryphon pretended that the detention was duc to the 
non-payment of revenues, and thus obtained a ransom 
for his prisoner, whom, however, he failed to hand 
over ; and, at last, irritated by two futile attempts to 
reach Jerusalem, slew Jonathan at Bascama (143 B.C.; 
131-23); see JONATHAN. ‘Tryphon’s next step was to 
seize the throne,? a proceeding which resulted in Simon 
and Demetrius П. forming an alliance against their 
comnion enemy (13317). When Demetrius was а 
prisoner in Persia his younger brother (Antiochus 
Sidetes) continued the struggle, and Tryphon was forced 
to flee to Dora, and thence by successive stages to 
Ptolemais, Orthosia, and finally to Apamea, where after 
a brief reign of three years he perished (Jos. And 
Xii. 72). See SELEUCID#, $ 14. 

TUBAL (531m, 027; 608eA. once [А Ezek. 391] 
00Bep; once [Ezek. 2713) н cymtaca [D] та 
clym]|ttanta [A; see also Оте. Ezek. 3226 382]; 
Thubal) and MxsHECH (WE'D; Sam. PLS, TW; 
mMocoy [in Ezek. 2713, TA TAPATEINONTA!; Mosoch). 
We shall first of all collect the exegetical data presented 
in MT, and state the current theory based upon these 
data ; we shall then endeavour to put the question in 
a new critical light. As the text stands, Tubal and 

L. Tubal- Meshech are always mentioned together 
Tibareni ? except in 15. 6619 (but see 6), where 
* ‘Fubal and Javan are mentioned together 
as distant nations, and in Ps. 1205, where, strangely 
enough, ‘Meshech’ (@ égakpévOy) is; to ‘ Kedar,’ the 
second in order of the sons of Ishmael, and in 1 Ch. 117 
(om. 659) where Meshech is introduced as last in 
order of the sons of Shem. {in Ezek. 97:3 Tubal and 
Meshech appear as supplying Tyre with slaves and 
vessels of brass. In 8226 they are among the nations 
which have gone down to Shédl—/.e., have suffered 
some great reverse. In 382/. (gecox [BQ], иосок 
[A v. 3]) 391 (uecox [B]) they are mentioned as under 
the rule of Gog. Since Bochart they have been 
usually identified with the Moschi (uóc xoc) and Tibareni 
(r:Bapnvot) who are named together by Herodotus 
(394 77). In the Ass. inscriptions (see Schrader, 
KATO 82 7, AGL sss Del. Ran 250072; 
Winckler, GBA 172) their territory is extended farther 
S. than in Herodotus, the Яаа up to Cilicia, 
and the Л/#: NE. of the Tabali. According to 
Gelzer and Schrader, a part of the Tabali, together 
with the Muški, had been driven N. by the Gimirrai 
(the Кїшдёр о: ; see GOMER) to the seats where they 
were in the time of Herodotus.  A&ur-bani-pal's in- 
scriptions report that the tribute of Tabal consisted 
entirely of ‘great horses.’ Cp Horse, $ 3 (Tabal was 
close to Cilicia). 

1 This name (which means débauche) was given to Diodorus, 

for that was his real name, after his victory over Demetrius IT. 


2 Whether he really slew the young king at this juncture (so 
1 Macc. 1331) is uncertain; see Casnd. Bible, ad loc. 
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It so happens, however, that all the passages in | words. xoi ўи would make up for the loss of *2&, which analogy 


which Tubal and Meshech are mentioned are among 

2 AN those which labour under a strong 

s х suspicion of having been manipulated 
Arabian Tubal? by editors, who approached the already 
corrupt texts with most inaccurate preconceived opinions. 
In the true text of Is. 6619 the nations referred to are 
probably those which bordered on S. Palestine, viz., 
Ashhur (Geshur)  Zarephath, Jerahmeel, Cusham, 
Tubal, Jaman; the names are used conventionally, 
and drawn from earlier sources. — ' Cusham' cor- 
responds with the pogoy of (5, and means the N. 
Arabian Cush (see CusH, 2) ‘Tubal,’ as ' Tubal- 
kain' (where -kain [see TUBAL-CAIN] is equivalent to 
' Kenites') the name of a son of Lamech ( = Jerahmeel), 
suggests, is а М. Arabian ethnic; we meet with it in 
1 К. 163: under the disguise of Syanx (see PROPHET, 
$7, col. 3862, n. 1), and in Is. 76 under that of 
TABEAL [g.7.], and there is an echo of it in the name 
of the patriarch Bethuel, in the place-name Bethul (Josh. 
194), also in Tob (land of), and in the personal names 
TEBALIAH, TOBIEL, 'TOBIJAH. 


Ps. 1205 has been very much misunderstood ; bnt none of the 
critical commentators affects to suppose that the explanation 
which he gives is quite satisfactory. The reference to N. 
Arabian oppression in the Psalms is so pervasive (see PSALMS, 
8828/7) that we cannot hesitate to read, ‘ Woe is me that I sojourn 
in Cusham' (for parallels see SuEcHEM). On т Ch. 117 see 
below. In Ezek. 27 13 theright reading isapproximately * Jaman 
(or Jamin = Jerahmeel), Tubal, and Cusham.' Their merchandise 
is, besides ‘vessels of brass (or, bronze), not ‘human persons,’ 
but ivory (read С^, cp т K. 1022). In Ezek. 32 26‘ Tubal’ 
and ‘Cusham ' (so read) are beyond doubt N. Arabian peoples ; 
* Asshur ' and ‘ Elam,’ or rather Ashhur and Jerahmeel, precede, 
‘Edom’ and ‘the Zidonians, or rather ‘Edom’ and ‘the 
Misrites' follow. In 382 341 Gog is the representative of the 
collective N. Arabian power—the ‘Zephonite’ of Joel220; 
‘Tubal’ and ‘Cusham’ are again required. 


We have reserved for the end the Chronicler's repre- 
sentation of Meshech as a son of Shem in т Ch. 
1:7 (посох). In Gen. 1023 MT gives Masi (4.v.). 
Critics (е7, Kittel, Benzinger) agree in rejecting the 
Chronicler's reading. In truth ‘Meshech’ 7s wrong, 
but not more wrong than 'Meshech' in v. 5. The 
right reading in both passages is 'Cusham.' The 
same names occur in Gen. 10 from which the Chronicler 
borrows more than onee. The significance attached by 
crities to the Table of Nations is out of all proportion 
to its real worth. See Crit. Bid. ТОК. С. 


TUBAL-CAIN (їр 5312; Өовєл [AEL]; Trai- 
cain), one of the sons of Lamech (Gen. 122). See 
CAINITES, $ то, where the view is taken that 'Tubal-cain 
is a humanised god (cp Gunkel, Сем. 48, 'vielleicht 
verklungene Gótter'?), and the text is emended in 
accordance with Kautzsch and others, omitting wyb 
(/ofe$—a hammerer??) and inserting ди, ‘father of.’ 
The theory of a N. Arabian Tubal (see TUBAL, § 2), 
however, compels us to recommend another view in 
preference. Tubal-cain = Tubal of Kain— ze, the 
Kenite Tubal—is the eponym of a М. Arabian people 
of mercantile habits, who brought ‘ivory and vessels of 
brass ' to the market of the great Misrite capital (cp Jer. 
1512, as explained under ZaPHON). That the home of 
Tubal zs in N. Arabia, we cannot pause here to show 
(see TUBAL, 8 2); but the result seems unassailable, 
The mysterious word vub (MT /0/ёў) can now be ex- 
plained. Like рр, it isa collective term for a N. Arabian 
people—viz., the LETUSHIM, mentioned in Gen. 253 
among the sons of Dedan, between the Asshurim (= 
Ashhur or Geshur) and the Leummim, or rather the 
Jerahme'elim. The name of the third son of Lamech 
(Le, Jerahmeel), therefore, is possibly Tubal of Kain 
and Letesh (to distinguish him from any other Tubal). 
The alternative is, not any of the renderings mentioned 
by Dillmann and Delitzsch, but a still more searching 
criticism (see Crit. Bib.). 

65 has каї Hv instead of Kacy; originally perhapsit had all three 
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requires us to supply. Cp Budde, Urgesck. 139. 
TELC: 
TUBIENI (ToyBianoyc [V], 2 Macc. 1217, Күте 
‘men of Tos’ (g.v. ). 


TUMOURS (0980), 1S. 569 12 64/. 1: 17 RV, AV 
EMERODS (g.v. ). 


TUNIC occurs only in Dan. Зат for the Aram. WYS 
(see BREECHES, 2), and in Jn. 1923 RV" for xiv, 
(EV 'coat'); but ‘tunic’ admirably suits the Ileb. 
Ruttóneth, nig. from which, indeed, the Lat. £uzica 
has possibly arisen by metathesis through the medium 
of the Greek хт» (cp PHOENICIA, $ 7). 

The Hebrew £ufóneth (of uncertain derivation ; but 
ср probably Ass. &ifizaé, linen, cloth ; see Zehnpfund, 
Beitr. z. Ass. 1532), commonly rendered 
'coat, was a short, sleeveless garment 
worn next the body and held together 
by a girdle of linen, leather, etc. (GIRDLE, 2). As 
a garment for females it was doubtless longer, and 
appears to have answered to the 3ZgaA worn by men 
(in Cant. 53 it is put off at night-time); see MANTLE. 
The A4w'tóneth has evidently been derived in the first 
instance from the GIRDLE (т), and in Gen. 321r is a 
simple covering made of skins. In later times it was 
made of wool or flax, but would naturally vary in 
fineness according to the wearer's taste and means. 
Besides being a priestly garment (see below, 8 2), the 
kuttoneth is worn also by men of distinction as an 
official ‘robe’ (Is. 222: EV). А distinctive garment of 
this nature is implied in Joseph's Ze/Zómefh passim, 
wD гг (Gen. 37323 32), which, as we learn from a 


1. Ordinary 
tunic. 


gloss in 2 S. 1318, was worn also by the maiden 
daughters of a king. It appears to have been a long 
garment with sleeves (cp RV™8 Gen. Ze. ), —thus re- 
sembling the Jonian xiróv— and was perhaps of 
Canaanite origin.’ t is difficult to determine from the 
monuments whether an inner garment or tunic was 
worn as well as the outer robe or mantle. Оп the 
whole, everything points to a very general simplicity in 
matters of dress. See further MANTLE, $ 1. 

Other varieties of the tunic were adopted by the Jews 
in the Roman period (DREss, 8 4 end), among them 
the haluk (mbn), an under-robe reaching to the heels. 
It was commonly made of wool; but linen and even 
papyrus was used. 

The Greek xcróv? (in NT ‘coat,’ Mt. 1010 Acts 9 39 
etc. ; ‘garments,’ Jude 23), like Auttdneth, is applied to 
an under-garment and thus distinguished itself from 
iuártor, the richer outer garment (see MANTLE). This 
forms the point of the Logion in Mt. бо; it is other- 
wise in Lk. 629, where the transposition (xır. ‘coat’ 
following iuar. 'cloke') indicates the order in which 
the garments would be torn off. In its appearance the 
Хїтш» was sometimes a short woollen shirt without 
sleeves (Dorian), and sometimes a long linen tunic 
reaching to the feet (Ionian); see Dict, Class. Ant., 
yds ACUI 

The £w/fónefk was worn by all priests (Ex. 298 4014 
Lev. 813 105)? И was made of fine linen and is de- 

2. Priestly vun by Josephus (Ant. iii. 72)as a fine 

tunia inen vestment бєт\ў< owddvos Bvaaivus 
called ҳєбдоџёут, from xé0ov ‘linen.’ It 


1 Sleeves appear to he referred to also in Is. 52 10 Ezek. 4 7. 
Joseph's ‘coat of many colours' (‘pieces’ mg.) is highly im- 
probable and must be given up, although with regret. рю seems 
to mean (as in Aram.), palm (of hand) or sole (of foot); so 45 
(in Sam.) xttwy kapmerós [BA, Aq.], x. &erpayaAwrós [L], 
X- xetptdwros [Sym.]. See also Nestle, ZV TW 1902, p. 169, who 
suggests Ihe meaning ' seamless coat,' and points to the parallel 
with Jn. 19 23. 

? [n @ it regularly renders n)R2, but also 732 (thrice), and 


(once each) 72 (see Dress), and ovo (MANTLE, $ 2 [6]). 


3 Plur. of all the priestly garments, Ezra 269 Neh. Y 70 72 EV 
‘garments’; cp xcroves Mk. 1463 EV ‘clothes.’ 
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reached down to the feet (zrodypys) and fitted close to the 
body, and had sleeves which were tied fast to the arms. 
The garment was girt to the breast by a girdle (cp 
GIRDLE, 5), and had a narrow aperture about the neck. 
Josephus adds, moreover, that it was called wacoaBayys 
(var. wassabazan, ete. ). The high priest's £zzeA! was, 
according to Josephus (124. iii. 7 4), the same as that of 
the rest of the priests; but the name given to itin Ex. 284, 
hithdneth tabes (pawn nana, ‘ broidered coat,’ RV ‘ coat 
of chequer work’), shows that some particular kind of 
tunic is meant. 


Unfortunately the exact signification of Гаел is uncertain. 
I1 is to be connected doubtless with the дуоро of Ex. 27 11 etc. 
on the one hand, and probably with the zzassabazaz (= yar) 
of Josephus (/.с.), on the other. The root-meaning of ps is sup- 
posed to convey the idea of intertwining (cp Dr. on 2 S. 19), in 
which case the msan would be some kind of filigree-work for 
jewels (see OucHEs, and cp EMBROIDERY, $ 3), whilst the priestly 
garment might well represent some woven garment, not 
necessarily seamless,? but ornamented and adorned with various 
patterns. The Targ. on Ex. 284 renders мул Nyinz—that is, 
perhaps, a garment woven into patterns, but this is not certain. 
In Assyrian raszidsu seems to mean ‘set with jewels’ (see Del. 
МИБ 6246). GBAL read xır. kocvuBoróv,? which suggests а 
tasseled or fringed garment. Cp FRINGES. 

I. A. —S. A. C. 

TURBAN. Instead of restricting ourselves to the 
voluminous cloth-wrapper with which the word turban 
is associated, it will be convenient under 
this heading to deal generally with head- 
coverings of all kinds. А head-covering is not an 
indispensable protection, like the GIRDLE (g.v.) for 
instance. lt does not appear to have been worn in 
Europe in the earliest times, and the monuments of 
Egypt and Babylonia clearly prove that even in those 
countries, too, it was not in habitual use. Not un- 
frequently, a narrow fillet encircles the head and binds 
the hair close. This custom is widespread among both 
sexes, and is frequently met with in Assyria and adjacent 
countries. Shishak’s Hebrew prisoner at Karnak is 
thus depicted. — Naturally this fillet varied in material 
and ornamentation, and a good example of the elaborate 
nature of an Assyrian fillet is seen in Derrot-Chipiez 
(Ar? in Chald., ete., 1105); ср Crown, DIADEM. 
Some covering like the modern 4efivek must, how- 
ever, have been in use among the Hebrews. The 
keffiveh is a square or oblong piece of wool or silk, 
folded triangularly and tied by a cord, 'agdZ, which 
protects not only the head, but also the neck, cheeks, 
and throat. Coverings more or less approximating 
to this are seen in monuments from Assyria (of. cit. 
2129, fig. 62; cp WMM s. u. Eur. 139), and were 
worn in Palestine (As. u. Aur. 294.) The turban 
proper was perhaps a later introduction aniong the 
Hebrews, although a certain variety of it seems io have 
been worn at an early time by the nomad inhabitanis 
of the Sinaitie peninsuia (ds. u. Eur. i138 £) 


1. Varieties. 


А specifically feminine attire, confined (it would seem) to 
Palestine, is the long garment worn by the women of Lachish. 
It covers the head, with the exception of the face, and descends 
ever the back to the feet, thus bearing a general resemblance to 
the classical Фатени. 

A covering of the nature of the turban is no doubt 
implied in the post-exilic term sdviph, ss (sto wind 
in ^ coil, cp Is. 2218), which was worn by 
the noble of both sexes (Job 29 14 ‘diadem,’ 
Вт. *turban,' Is. 3823 ‘hoods,’ RV 
‘turbans,’ cp 15. 623 ‘diadem,’ and Ecclus. 476c of 
David [д:1407џа]), and even by priests (Zech. 35 xidapis 


2. Hehre— 
aS. 


1 For the ‘tu. ics (mans) mentioned between the ‘breeches’ 
and ‘robe'in Ecclus. 45 8с, the sing. should doubtless be read 
with (T NA тодуру. 

2 The 4H, we know, was seamless; cp MANTLE, $ 2 (7]. 
The meaning of 707 1733 (Ex. 3110, etc.), too, is obscure ; 
cp col. 1137, n. 1, and see Baentsch, ad loc. 

3 Cp kocvifoc [AFL ; -wrot, B) forthe verb nya». Ex. 28 39 
(treated as a plu. constr.), and for the pym'aw of 15. 3 18 (see 
CAUL, and NECKLACE, 2 n.). 
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‘mitre,’ RV™- ‘turban,’ ‘diadem’).! A similar allusion 
is found in Ezek. 16:0 (va тшп КУЕ 'I bound 
thee with a Zire of fine linen,’ cp Orelli, Co., ete. ).? 
The Adddlim (стоп, cxowia, EV *ropes') of К. 2031 
sometimes taken to represent a primitive substitute for 
a fillet for the hair (so Nowack, 2/4 1125, Benzinger, 
HA тод), may be taken otherwise to express the sub- 
missiveness of the men referred to. Ahab might drag 
them away as captives, and they would not resist.? 
'This agrees with the mention of sackcloth girt around 
their loins, as a sign of humiliation. Of the particular 
form of the "427, rex, of 1 K. 2038 411. RV (' head- 


band') we are ignorant; the contest, however, shows 
that the wearer could cover his face with it, in which 
case it may have resembled the éeffiyeh (cp Ass. aparun, 
apru, covering, head-gear).4 

A head-dress of some elaborate nature and of Baby- 
lonian origin is alluded to in Ezek. 2815 pup "no 
nm pw22 (EV ‘exceeding in dyed attire’ RV?£- ‘dyed 
turbans’). According to Delitzsch (Baer, Zze£. p. xii. ), 
1000 17т = Ass. ибн, ‘turban,’ but the word does not 
seem to be substantiated.? Another head-dress more 
ornate than the ordinary turban is the 2227 (5x3), which 


may have tapered to a point. It is worn by people of 
distinction, male (Ezek. 2417 23, EV *tire') and female 
(Is. 320 AV ‘bonnet,’ RV ‘head-tire’), by priests (Ex. 
3928 Ezek. 4418, AV ‘bonnet,’ RV 'tire '), and by the 
bridegroom (Is. 613 xo), see CHAPLET. 

lt is not unlikely that we may find in the Jr the 
well-known conical head-gear worn by warriors, kings 
and gods of Assyria, Babylonia, and of the Hittites ? 6 
At all events it is exceedingly probable that this particular 
covering is the kind alluded to in the daréé/d, котур, of 


Dan. 321 (AV ‘hat? mg. “turban,” БУ “mantle: ) 
which, from its shape, signifies in later Jewish-Aramaic 
and Syriac ‘cock's comb.' The Gr. Ven. correctly 
renders by xvpBacía, which is actually likened to a 
cock's comb in Arist. Av. 487. The RV rendering 
‘mantle’ relies too much upon the doubtful *z525 of 


x Ch. 1527.8 In the same passage (Dan. 321) ' turban’ 


! With йя, cp the high priests sésnépheth (MITRE, 
5 т [2)), and c% col. 3157, nn. 2 and з. In Job 29 14 (above) the 
sdmiph and m. are emblems of justice, and possibly typify 
the high priest. 

2 For this use of sian cp Ex. 299 Lev. $813, and perhaps Ass. 
Aibšu, nead-band (Beitr. 2. Ass. 1499 525 /.). 

` Cp the representations on the Assyrian and Egypiian 
monuments where captives are dragged away by ropes round 
‘neir necks, 

3 See Barth, Z£ysiolog. Stud. 19. The Ass. parallel (Del. 
Prol. 54) greatly increases the probability that 42x, in spite of 
the ease of corruption in more than one way, is the correct 
reading. The vocalisation, however, is uncertain. The Ass. 
root aparu, ‘to cover, clothe,’ permits us to assume that the 
garment was a mantle which could be drawn over the head (see 


further, note on WB, below). Targ. J. ЛЕШ ‘cloak’ (cp Syd 


JS эю) may come from a different root G9 S. = it, or 
zerhaps © = »5s in MH to plait, weave= Aus?) 


5 * Turban’ is traced back to Ar., Pers., and Hind. dz/6and; 
it is the same word as ‘tulip,’ Ital. ¢#/ifano (prop. a turban-like 
flower. With this cp the similes used by Josephus in his 
description of the high priest's mitre (col. 3156, $ 2). If Zu/u 
can be proved (it is not cited by Del. HB, or Muss-Arnolt), 
the resemblance between the two hecomes significant. 

6 [It is difficult not to conjecture that чу is really the Ass. 
apru, which (cp Jensen, A'eszto£. 105, n. 2) is a synonym of ағӣ 
the royal cap (not crown). See Creation-Epic 7 11, ‘Let him 
make the «#74121, or royal caps, to shine. This view makes it 
still easier to accept the theory that sax in x K. 2038 41 is the 
Ass. word referred to. For sy will then no longer be isolated. 
—T.K.C.] See Perrot-Chipiez, Art in Chald., etc. 1106; Art 
in Ји, 927 145, etc., and for the view that aga is a crown or 
tiara, Hommel, Südarab,Altert. 37 (Munich, 1899). 

7 From this rendering Fox deduced the well-known Qnaker 
doctrine prohibiting the removal of the hat even in tbe presence 
of royalty (Bevan, Dan. 84). \ 

8 A head-covering of this kind may have developed into the 
Roman ziens which, it has been suggested, was first introduced 
through the medium of Carthage (O. Schrader, Aeaency. d. 
Indogerm. Altert. 455). 
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occurs in the КУЛЕ. for роз (AV ‘hosen,’ RV 'tunic'), 
This rendering, implying an identification with réracos, 
*broad-brimmed hat,’ is extremely improbable; see 
BREECHES, 2.1 

For the sake of completeness it may be useful to note (a) the 
primitive straw hat worn by Sinaitic Bedouins (see WMM As. 
и. Eur. 295), (^) the characteristic Hittite head-gear, curiously 
resembling, in its outline, the modern silk hat. Without the 
brim the Hittite hat resembles the elaborate crown of Marduk- 
idin-ahi (see Perrot-Chipiez, Art и Chald., etc., 2 fig. 43), a 
variety, which, surmounted by a knob, recurs in several forms 
in representations of Assyrian monarchs (see of. cit. 1 fig. 22). 
Finally (c) reference may be made to the use of feathers in head 
coverings. The Ethiopians of Tirhakah, as represented upon 
slabs in the British Museum, wear a feather in front, which is 
held in position with а ribbon or band, and Afur-bani-pal's 
Arabians are adorned with a peculiar feathered crown which 
recurs in one shape or another, not only in 5. Arabia (Hommel, 
Stdarab.Altert. d. Wiener Hofmuseums, 32 F; Munich, 
1899), but also in Ararat (Brit. Mus.), and Lycia, and other 
regions of Western Asia Minor (W. M. Müller, As. u. Eur. 

64 /.). 

? See Cap, CHAPLET, Crown, DIADEM, HELMET, and, for the 
priestly head-dresses, MITRE. TASCA 


TURPENTINE TREE (тєрємімӨос [B]), Ecclus. 
2416 AV, RV TEREBINTH (¢.v.), 


TURRETS (Di 5n), Cant. 44 RV", EV ARMOURY 
(g.v.). 


TURTLE (An) Cant. 212), TURTLE DOVE. See 
Dove. 


TUTOR (errirporroc), Gal. 42, RV ‘ guardian’ ; in 
Mt. 208 Lk. 83 1. EV ‘steward.’ See STEWARD. 


TYCHICUS (rYxikoc [Ti. WH]), one of the com- 
panions of Paul, was ‘of Asia' (Acts 204) and seems to 
have joined the apostle at some point on his ‘third’ 
missionary journey, preceded him from Greece to Troas, 
and accompanied him thence, it would appear, to 
Jerusalem (Acts205) Не is mentioned in Eph. 621 
and Col. 47 as the ‘beloved brother and faithful minister 
and fellow-servant in the Lord' who was the bearer of 
the epistles to the Ephesians and to the Colossians to 
their respective destinations. 2 Tim. 412 represents 
him as having been sent by the apostle from Rome to 
Ephesus, and in Tit. 312 the apostle proposes to send 
either Tychicus or Artemas to Titus in Crete. 

In the lists of the ‘seventy’ in Pseudo-Dorotheus and Psendo- 
Hippolytus he is twice enumerated—once as bishop of Ccio- 
phonia and once as bishop of Chalcedon. In the work of the 
Pseudo. Epiphanius on the twelve apostles he is represented as a 


disciple and attendant of the apostle Andrew, by whom he is 
appointed bishop of Chalcedon. 


TYRANNUS, THE SCHOOL OF, the place where 
Paul, after his separation with his disciples from the 
synagogue at lZphesus, reasoned daily (Acts199: каб’ 
huépav Stareyduevos ev TH exor) Tvpávvov [ Ti. WH]). 
There is nothing to indicate who this Tyrannus was— 
whether himself a rhetorician or philosopher, or merely 
the hirer of the premises. D, Syr., p. marg. (see 
ACTS, $ 17) has the reading T. rivds, алд фраз тилт 
ëws dexarys. Cp EPHESUS, 8 4. 


TYRE (УУ, ЙУ, түрос, Ass. билли, Egypt. Dara 
[45. u. Eur. 185]), the most famous of Phoenician cities. 
For its history, see PIKENICIA; cp 
NEBUCHADREZZAR, Though never 
in the possession of the Israelites, Tyre 
is mentioned in the delimitation of the territorv of 
Asher, in Josh. 1929, as the ‘fenced city of Tyre’ 
(a339 тулу), or perhaps rather (following 65", éws 
түз, pyy) '[the fountain of] the fortress of Tyre,’ 
the landmark referred to being the fountain, not the 
city,? and also in tbe geographical sketch of the 


1. Two Tyres; 
references. 


1 т(ара, tiara (Theod., © Vg.) and the corresponding readings 
of Pesh. and Ar. seem to refer properly to «529323 and not to 
wwa; see S. А. Cook, Journ. Phil 20 зто 7% (1899), followed 
by Marti, AC, Daniel, 23 (1901). SOC 

2 It is very possible, however, that the description in vv. 25- 
30 is based upon a list of places in the Negeb (cp SHIHOR- 
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operations of Joab at the census, 2 S. 247 (65"^ payap, 
© Восӧрра» 'lópov), where, however, the mention of 
Tyre as on the mainland must be due either to a late 
hand or to corruption of the text.! From the present 
text of the OT it would appear that Tyre and Israel 
had close relations in the time of Solomon (1 К. 
5 7 9; but see SOLOMON); it is also mentioned in the 
times of Zerubbabel and Nehemiah (Ezra 37 [68 cwpew 


=men of Tyre] Neh. 1316 [@®8* om.]). А prophecy 
on Tyre finds a place in the Book of Isaiah (Is. 23) ; and 
another in that of Amos (Am. 19 f.) ; and three times in 
our Psalter glances are taken at Tyre (Ps. 4512 [13] 837 
[8]874). Unfortunately in all these prophetic and poetic 
passages—not excepting 15. 23—and also in Joel 3 [4]4 
Zech. 92 f., the reading ‘Tyre’ is open to doubt (cp 
MIZRAIM, 8 20, SIDON, § 3). Where Tyre is certainly 
referred to (Z.e., in Josh., and Ezra-Neh., and in Ezek. 
26-28, as redacted by the editor?), it is the island-city 
that is meant. So also in 2 Масс. 418 f£. Mk. 38 Mt. 
1121 f. (Lk. 10:3 f.) Mk. 724 (Mt. 1521) 31 Acts 1220, 
passages of great interest, but not to be dealt with in a 
geographical article.? Pala:tyrus had an ancient name 
of its own, which Prašek has detected in the name Ušu ; 
possibly the Israelites may have known it as Hós or 
Hosah (see Hosan). This city appears to have been 
ruined by the cruel ASur-bani-pal; all the buildings 
that remained were demolished by Alexander, when 
about to construct the mole by which he was enabled to 
reach the island city. TREC 
The modern Tyre (Sër) lies at the NW. end of the 
former island, which is now, owing to the widening of 
2 datos Alexander's ШОЕ by deposits of sand, 
notices and connected with the mainland by а 
present state tongue of land 4 m. broad. The 
` greatest length of the ancient island, 
from N. to S., is about $ m., and its area about 
142 acres—a small surface for so important a town. 
The researches of Renan seem to have completely 
refuted the once popular idea that a great part of the 
original island has disappeared by natural convulsions, 
though пе believes that the remains of a line of sub- 
merged wall at the S. end indicate that about r5 acres 
more were once reclaimed from the sea and have been 
again lost. Confined to this narrow site—on which, 
moreover, place was found for the great temple of 
Alelkarth with its courts, and for all the necessities of a 
vast trade, for docks and warehouses, and for the great 
purple factories (see PURPLE) which in the Roman time 
were the chief source of wealth and made the town an 
unpleasant place of residence (Strabo, 16223; Pliny, 576) 
— Tyre was very closely built ; Strabo tells us that the 
many-storied houses were loftier than those of Rome. 
In the Roman period the population overflowed its 
bounds and occupied a strip of the opposite mainland, 
including the ancient Paletyvrus. Pliny gives to the 
whole city, continental and insular, a compass of то 
R. m.; but this account must be received with caution. 
In Strabo's time the island was still the city, and 
Paletyrus on the mainland was 30 stadia off, whilst 
modern research indicates an extensive line of suburbs 
rather {бап one mainland city that сап be definitely 
identified with Paleetyrus. The topography of Tyre is 
still obscure owing to the paucity of Phoenician remains. 
The present harbour is certainly the Sidonian port, 


LIBNATH), and that 9577520 is a corruption of "2 (cp following 


note). 

l It is probable (see Tantim-ionsti) that the present 
narrative in 2 S. 24 is an expansion of an earlier narrative, which 
represented the census of David as limited to the fighting men 
of Missur and Jerahmeel, regions which David had recently 
brought under his sway (2 5. $2, and cp Moan, $ 14). s73 
isa corruption of *32—7.e., probably, the capital of Missur (cp 


Mizraim, 8 20). 

2 On 2 Macc., Zc., see HERCULES, Jason, 2, and on the con- 
nection of Jesus with the ‘borders of Tyre,’ see Keim. Gesch. 
Jesu von Nazara, 2 534 ff. 
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though it is not so large as it once was; the other 
ancient harbour (the Egyptian port) has disappeared, 
and is supposed by Renan to have lain on the other 
side of the island, and to be now absorbed in the 
isthmus. “Phe most important ruins are those of the 
cathedral, with its magnificent monolith columns of 
rose-coloured granite, now prostrate. 

The water supply of ancient Tyre came from the рош 
springs of Каз el-'Ain on the mainland (perhaps the ‘fountain’ 
of Josh. 19 29—see $ 1), one hour S. of the city, where there 
are still remarkable reservoirs, in connection with which curious 
survivals of Adonis worship have been observed by Volney and 
other travellers. Tyre was still an important city and almost 


| 


| 


UNICORN 


impregnable fortress under the Arab empire. From 1124 10 
1291 il was a stronghold of the crusaders, and Saladin himself 
besieged it in vain. After the fall of Acre the Christians deserted 
the place, which was then destroyed by the Moslems. The 
oe town has arisen since the Metawila occupied the district 
in 1766. 

See Pietschmann, Gesch. der J'hónicier, 61-72 (1889); Е. 
Jeremias, Tyrus bis zur Zeit Nebukadnesars (1891); Prašek, 
Forschungen zur Gesch. des Alterthums, 221-39 (1898); 
Winckler, *Assyrien u. Tyrus seit Tiglath-pileser 111. ' AOF 
265 ff. TOK Gay МВО: 


TYRE, LADDER OF (kAimakoc Typoy, 1 Macc. 
1159); see LADDER OF ТҮКЕ, 


U 


UCAL (22%), Prov. 301. See ITMEL AND UCAL. 
UEL (ом, $ 39) one of the b'ne ВАМІ (ф.@.); 
Ezra 10 34 (ound [BabA), Gv. [5 *%14. №], соул [LD. In 1 Esd. 934 
the name appears as JUEL (covra [ВА], соруул [L]), cp оруул [B], 
touna [А], «4 [L] in 2. 35. 
UKNAZ (1203), 1 Ch. 415, АҮ", AV ‘even Kenaz,' 
RV ‘and KENAZ'(g.v.). 6 does not represent s. 


ULAI POIN ; in Dan. 82 © [87] aiam; Syr. of © 
oyAam, Theod. [BAQVT] toy oyBaà; in 2. 16 65 
oyAar but with aAar superscr. 87 а; Theod. as in v. 
2) mentioned in Dan. 82 as a river near ‘Shushan the 
palace (?),’ in Elam ; ср т. 16 ‘ between [the banks of ?] 
Ulai., Presumably the (nar) U-la-a of the Assyrian 
inscriptions, described as ‘a river whose banks are good ' 
(for a battle-field). The word for ‘river’ in Dan. 82 
(блзх,! лда), which in тт, 2 16 "Theod. (BAQT) gives 
instead of ‘ Ulai,’ occurs nowhere else, and is commonly 
viewed as a parallel form to bay, уфа! (sce Kö., 
Lehrgeb.988 460), Јег. 178 (EV ‘river’; © ixuás 
* incisture '), though © gives the Aramaic sense of ‘gate’ 
(pos TH TOÀ AiNau) So іп Dan. 83 Theod. [24QT'] 
has ovgaX where ©% has тиу. In Judithlé the 
Syriae has 'Ulai, where the Greek has ‘ HYDASPES 
(g.7.); can ' IIydaspes' be an error for ‘Choaspes'? 
At any rate, Herodotus (1188; 549 52), followed by 
Strabo (15728), places Susa on the Choaspes ; but Pliny 
(6135) makes the Eulæus the river which flows by that 
capital. According to Noldeke, though it is possible 
that Susa in the days of its glory may have stretched 
from the lZulvus to the Choaspes (if we assume these 
rivers to be different), it is more probable that the two 
rames represent the same river. Ета. Delitzsch, how- 
ever, infers confidently from the cuneiform evidence 
that the Eulwus is not the Choaspes (the Ass. Uknü 
= mod, Kercha), but the Karun, which is the Pasitigris 
(2.е., Lesser Tigris), up which sailed Nearchus and 
the Macedonian fleet to join Alexander. In al this, 
however, the uncertainty of the original text of Daniel 
and of Judith must be remembered. [Оп the reading 
* Ulai,' see SHUSHAN, and cp Crit. Bib. The question 
of an underlying text in which the geography was 
different must here be reserved. ] 


Cp Nóldeke, ‘Ulai,’ Bid. Lex. 5 576; Del. Paradies, 177 
1937, 329; Loftus, Слаба and Susiana, 423 ff. 


ULAM (Dow; oyAam [BAL]. 1. А Machirite 


name; r Ch.71617 (улаш [L].  Ulam's brother is called 
Rekem. Both names mean the same thing—viz., Jerahmeel. 
Cp REKEM, and for ‘Ulam’ cp Elam= Jerahmeel in IZzra 2 7 31, 
and probably Is. 21 2 Jer. 4934 77. 
2. Ancestor (in a genealogy of Benjamin [4.2., $ 9 ii. B] of the 
Yne Ulam [Ze., Jerahmeel] who were distinguished for their 
archery ; т Ch. 8 39 / (atAau, олен [B]. See JOR 11 110 112 f, 
$8 9 and 12, and for Jerahmeelite archers, Jer. 49 35, ‘ Behold, 1 


1 According to Jensen however Xa is a loan-word from 
Ass. udébal ‘carries down’; cp the phrase in the Ass. inscrip- 
lions, ‘ which (Z.e., the Ulai) carries down [мбай] its full waters 
to the sea,’ Ges, Лет. (18), s.v. 
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will break the bow of Elam [Jerahmeel], the chief [source] of 
their strength.'! T K.C. 


ULLA (Nbv; cp Palm. NDy [fem.] and Sin. bY; wAa 
[BA]), an Asherite whose sons are named in 1 Ch. 7 39. 
Possibly therefore he is to be identified with one or other 
of the preceding Asherites—e.g., Shual (бук), v. 36, or 
ARA (wow) 2. 38. 6L, however, omits the names of 
Ulla and Ага, and makes Hanniel and Rizia sons of 
ITHRAN. See ASHER, § 4, ii. and note. 


UMMAH (MY), one of a group of place-names in 
Josh. 19 29 (end), 30, which, since they produce great 
stylistic awkwardness, may have been introduced from 
Judg. 131 (Steuernagel). It is usual to emend any (MT 
Ummah) into sp (MT in Judg. Ze. 'Acco') See 
PTOLEMAIS. Geographically this can be made plaus- 
ible (sce Moore, Judg. 51) ; but whether it can be said to 
be favoured by a study of the variations of the MSS of 
(5, is at any rate doubtful. 

There is a strong probability that parts of the geographical 
survey in Josh. have been based upon earlier texts which referred 
to the Negeb, where accordingly we may have to suppose that 
the clans or tribes of Israel originally dwelt. Also that apg 
fie ? (Pesh.), Y (MT in Judg.), and epxef, акко, аккор, and 
akkwß, all ultimately come from Sono (Jerabhmeel). Notice 
that the valley of Achor (mzy) іп Josh. Т 24-20 is near ‘ Jericho’ 
—i.e., Jerahmeel (Kadesh?; see JERICHO. & 4). Tow the final 
editor of Josh. 19 24-31 read the name given in МТ as Ummah, 
mey be left uncertain. The passage has but a doubtful 
geographical value. ў 

As to the Versions, Pesh. and 2 Heb. MSS (de Rossi) read 
poy. Of the Gk. MSS, B has apxwß (7.e., axwp, modified by 
pooB?) А group of MSS which as a rule agree with B (16 52 
53 57 77 85 131 144 236 237) read axxo ; another group (44 74 76 
84 134) аккор, and the related MSS 54 75 ax[xloB ; А and V 
(Holmes and Parsons, 11 XI) and related cursives with L, 
Compl., Ald. and Syro-hex., in which the names are generally 
corrected after the Hebrew, амма. See conspectus in Hollen- 
berg (ZA ГИ”, 1 тоо 7). T КОС. 


UMPIRE (M20), Job933 EV"e, EV DAYSMAN. 
See MEDIATOR, 


UNCLEAN. See CLEAN AND UNCLEAN. 
UNCTION (ypicma), І Jn. 220; RV ANOINTING. 


UNICORN (DN)? also O° [Job 8998], DNY [Ps. 
92.11, cp plur DD) [Ps. 2221]; ломокєрос ;* 


1 Originally Jer. 46-51 appears to have referred to the peoples 
on the S. and SE. of Palestine. Owing partly to confusions of 
geographical names, the original prophecies have been filled up 
and expanded so as to appear to have a wider scope. This Is а 
highly probable, though a new, result. See PROPHET, $ 45. 

2 Cp Jer. 21 13 47 5 where porn and ppay both probably come 
from buono (see Crit, Bih.) 

3 The Nab. pr. n. jo» (CIS, 2 316) may possibly be connected 
with DNJ. 

4 With regard to the rendering of 5, it should be noticed 
that a belief in the existence of a one-horned animal goes back 
to Aristotle (Part. An. 363), who mentions as such the oryx, 
and the Indian ass. Later accounts such as that of /Elian 
(Nat. An. 1620) are largely influenced by the accounts of the 
rhinoceros; cp Houghton in Ann. and Mag. of Nat. Hist., 
Nov. 1862, and art. ‘ Unicorn’ in Excy. Brit.} 
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UNKNOWN GOD, ALTAR TO THE 


Rhinoceros unicornis), a much-debated and somewhat 
unhappy rendering of the AV,! occurs some nine times 
in the OT, where it regularly gives place in RV to 
WiLD-oX (mg. OX-ANTELOPE, cp Nu. 2322 etc.) It 
appears as a wild untamable animal, the niost unlikely 
of all to submit to the plough (Job 399-12), of great 
strength (Ps. 22 21, parallel to алуёй mw 'lion'), and 
agility (22. 296, parallel to 'eeZ, Say ' calf'), whose horns 
were lofty and a symbol of power and might (Nu. 
23227 948 Dt. 3317 ep Рѕ. 9211 [on which see Che., 
Ps.) From 15. 317 (01 абро{ Ате. * Rhinoceros’) it 
was apparently used also in sacrifices. The Heb. re’em 
is the same as the Ass. 77,3 which is a strong-horned, 
fieree-looking wild bull depicted with shoulders fully- 
arched, images of which were often placed at the 
entrances of Assyrian palaces.* Among the Assyrians 
it was often employed in metaphors of strength, and at 
times occurs in parallelism with д/а, elephant. Hence 
it is not improbable that the animal referred to is 
the Aurochs, the Urus of Julius Caesar (BG 6 28), 
who mentions it as existing in the forests of Central 
Europe, and the Bos primigenius of naturalists. Its 
teeth were found by Tristram in Lebanon, in the valley 
of the Nahr-el- Kalb, which is just in the neighbourhood 
where Tiglath-pileser 1. (1120-1100 В.С.) claimed to 
have killed the rimu. The Aurochs was of great size 
and, to judge by records, of great ferocity ; it was 
hunted and killed by prehistorie man, as skulls which 
are occasionally found pierced with flint instruments 
testify. It probably lingered in remote parts of Europe 
till the middle ages, and it is believed to have been the 
ancestor of the domesticated breeds of cattle. Probably 
its least altered descendants are the wild herds of 
certain English parks such as Chillingham, though 
these have certainly fallen off in size, in which they 
compare unfavourably with fossil remains of the 7. 
primigenius. бее Fr. Del. Hed. Lang. 6 f. | Schr. 
K.1T , 256; Hommel, Sdugethiere, 227. 

A similar animal is the * wild cow' or wadiha which, according 
to Donghty (4r. Des. 1 328), may probably be the СЗ. Though 


of no great size it has dangerous horns measuring sometimes 23 
inches (cp illustration ой. cit. 327), with which when maddened 
with wounds it will inflict fatal injuries. The animal goes in 
herds of three to five, and only the keenest hunter can hope to 
catch one. 

The literary history of the unicorn in classical and medizval 
ages has been treated by C. Cohn, Gesch. d. EinAorns (Berlin, 
1896-7). АЕ сс. А с. 


UNKNOWN GOD, ALTAR TO THE (arnwctw 
0€«) [Ti. WH]; AV, КУ». ‘to the Unknown God’ 
RV ‘to an Unknown God’ Acts 17 23). It is of little 
moment which rendering we adopt; difference in 


1 In Dt. 33 17 the horns of the unicorn are spoken of, and to 


evade the difficulty AV has to render the sing. СХЗ by the plural. 

2 By оху mayn, Nu. Zc., RV ‘strength of the wild-ox,’ we 
should rather understand the reference to he to the animal’s horns 
(so RVmg). mayn, lit. *eminences,' from ny yes ср Ат. 
yafa‘, a hill, апа yafa'a, to ascend. [For a conjecture, see 
Crit. Bib.) 

3 According to its ideogram, a ‘ mountain-ox,' cp Del., zs. 
Schrift, 56. 

4 The old conventional representation of the unicorn is in- 
geniously explained by Haupt (‘ Psalms’ SBOT, ET, 173). On 
the reliefs from the N. palace of Assur-bani-pal we see the 
king grasping a lion hy the ear and piercing his body with a 
spear. Another represents an arrow fixed in the lion's forehead. 
The existence of the unicorn seems to be derived from Persian 
sculptures at Persepolis and Susa, and these in turn were 
undoubtedly influenced by Assyro-Babylonian sculptures. The 
conceptionofthe horn, according to Haupt, has accordingly arisen 
from the imagination of the Persian artist who combined the 
arrow and ear | 

5 In Arabic the cognate 27 is applied to the Axtelope 
Leucoryx, a meek and graceful animal, an inhabitant of the 
deserts of Arahia and NE. Africa—the very opposite of tbe 
Ass. and Heb. CX. When the older wild bnl! became extinct, 


the oryx from its size and general aspect was the natural legatee 
of its name (cp Che. on Fs. 34 7). Cp the similar variation 


in the meanings of 78р and похот in Heb. and the cognate 
languages. 
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interpretation. cannot be based upon a distinction 
between definite and indefinite article here, but must 
be derived from ауршстф alone. "The word is trans- 
lated ‘unknown,’ or ‘unknowable.’ Whichever be 
accepted we must be careful to exclude all non-Athenian 
connotation. To suppose an allusion to the God of 
the Jews is clearly impossible, in spite of the fact that 
the epithet ‘ wholly hidden’ (таукррфоѕ) was applied to 
Yahwe by gentile writers (Just. Mart. Ad Gr. 38; 
Apol. 210; Phil. Leg. 44). On the other hand, it is 
equally unjustifiable to read into the inscription the 
signs of ‘a want of something deeper and truer.’ 
Both notions would be anachronisms. Although we 
have no example of an inscription in the precise terms 
quoted in Paul's speech, there is no difficulty in illus- 
trating and verifying the passage. Pausanias (i. 14), on 
his way from Phalérum to Athens, remarks the altars of 
‘gods called unknown, and of heroes’ (Bwuol бё Pedy re 
óvouafouévwv ayrworwy каї qpwwr). lt would be 
most natural to take this to mean several altars, each 
with the inscription in the singular ; but it is difficult to 
do this in the face of what Pausanias says at Olympia, 
‘beside it is an altar of Unknown Gods' (mpós айт ò’ 
éc riv ' Avyvóo Twv Gedy Bwuós, v. 148). Philostratus in his 
life of Apollonius (63) writes, ‘it is more prudent to 
speak well of all the gods, and especially at Athens, where 
are found also altars of unknown deities’ (sw@poréorepov 
TO тєрї TavTwy Oev ev Eye Kal тайта `А бусу, ob 
kai áyvoorwv aruóvwv Bwpol tdpvyrac); where again 


it is impossible to say whether the altars bore 
the words 'Ayroerois Peots ог '"Ayvoorq few. The 


significance of such altars is clear from Diog. Laert. 
1 по Epimenides in his purification of Athens is 
said to have turned out some black and white sheep on 
the Areopagus, directing attendants to follow and 
watch them, and on the spot where the animals lay 
down altars were built rQ mpoojxovre Gem. This ex- 
pression cannot be translated, ‘the appropriate local 
deities’ (Grote), indicating that in each instance the 
divinity was a recognised and familiar one: this is 
clear from the words which immediately follow  (80ev 
ёт, kal viv ori ebpetv ката то?ѕ Ojuovs тоу 'APnvaiwy 
Bwpovs üvwvóuovs). The people on this and possibly 
on subsequent occasions knew not what divinity had 
been offended and required propitiation. 1n Rome in 
precisely the same way it often taxed the inventive 
powers of the College of Pontifices to say what god had 
sent prodigies. Sometimes they named him from the 
manifestation itself — e.g., Aius l.ocutius, the Voice 
which forewarned the city of the approaching Gauls ; 
sometimes, being in doubt, they used the formula ‘sive 
dei sive dew’ (Aul. Gell. 238). It is on this principle that 
we find a woman impreeating curses on her rival and 
praying to the deities of the hot spring, ‘uti vos aquze 
ferventes, sive vos Nimfas (Nymphas) sive alio quo 
nomine vultis appellari, uti vos eam interimatis' (/ws. 
Urb. Rom. 141). In a well known passage of Horace 
we have ' Matutine Pater, seu Iane libentius audis ' (Saz. 
ii. 6 20). In the passage quoted from Diog. it is possible, 
however, that by dvwvúuovs we should understand the 
altars to have been altogether without inscription. 1f so, 
we see that our examples fall into three classes, according 
to the degree of doubt in the worshipper's mind. Tbe 
altar may be left without inscription ; whether it is god 
or goddess that claims it cannot be guessed. Ог again, 
it is inscribed *to the unknown god,' in the singular 
or plural. In the third case the deity is known, but 
the votary is ignorant of the proper mode of address. 


We may mention, but only to dismiss it, the theory that in the 
case of Athens these altars dated from a time when writing was 
unknown and were subsequently inscribed when men no longer 
knew to what god they had been raised. We must reject also 
Jerome's statement (ad 777. 112) that the inscription ran ‘to 
the gods of Asia and Europe. to unknown and strange gods’; 
the whole point of the reference in the speech lies in its being 
an exact qnotation. Jerome may indeed have seen such an 
inscription as he mentions ; but it was certainly not that alluded 
to in Acts. 
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UNLHAVENED BREAD 


If we take the far less probable rendering ‘ to the 
unknowable god,’ we must understand the words to 
refer to the mysteriousness of God. We may then 
compare the inscription on the б are of the Egyptian 
lsis—'] am, and was, and shall be; no man hath 
lifted my veil’ (Plut. De Zs. ef Os.). Still better is the 
inscription on an altar of Mithra found at Ostia— 
‘signum indeprehensibilis Dei.’ (For analogies, see 
Frazer, Paus. 233.) W. J. W. 


UNLEAVENED BREAD (35) Gen. 193, etc. 
See BREAD, $ т, LEAVEN, $ 2, and PASSOVER, 8 1 f. 15. 


UNNI('22; perhaps shortened from rU [-— either 
the probable gentilic * Anáni (so Che. ; cp Crit. Bib. 
on І Ch. 824 1518), or * Yahweé answers,’ $ 52]). 

т. А Levitical door-keeper, a musician (1 Ch. 1518; «Аюул 
[D], cond [x], arı [A], avavtac [L] ; v. 20: vec [By], аран [А], 
avarias [L]). Cp Ki. ‘Chron.’ SBOT, ad бос. 

2. RV Unno, a Levite, temp. Nehemiah (Neh. 129 Kt. зу; 
om. Bw*A, «ака [xca-mg-] [L]. In L tavat is a doublet of 
avexpovov7o =D}. Omitting ‘And Bakbukiah’ (as a gloss 
from Neh. 1117), render, ‘ And their brethren took up the strain 
(ranged) over against them.’ So Guthe(SBOT (Heb.], ad Zoc.) ; 
cp Be.-Rys. ad Zoc.1 


UPHAZ (TBIN) in the phrases ‘gold from Uphaz’ 
and ‘gold of Uphaz' (1291 IM, 21240 me uphaz, 
Јег.109, TEIN OND, елет "uphás, Dan. 105) is an 
imaginary place-name. Both passages are corrupt, the 
former most probably, the latter certainly. Later 
scribes, who knew the rare phrase ЕЗ от, 2ahab 


aüphis (x K.1018; see GOLD, $ т [f.] and n.), 
imagined this to mean ‘gold from Uphaz' (з:хо ^, 2. 


me uphás), and read this or (in Dan. 105) a phrase like 
this, in the indistinctly written text which tbey were 
copying. 

(а) The MT of Jer. 109 is not well supported. Vg. has 
aurum de Ophas, but 05 xpvatov pwodag [BAQ], x.iiedas [x]1—7.€., 
im 331; while Tg., Pesh., Syr.-Hex. (mg.), and Theod. pre- 
suppose VEIN.  Giesebr. (but not Co.) reasonably adopts 
this: cp pyr for руз Ezek. 114. (7) The phrase in Dan. 105 is 
rendered ér хросїо «bac by Theod. [BAQ]; (557, however, 
instead of rendering it, translates what is really a corrupt form 
of two dittozraphed words from the line above, except that it 
appends to this тз, ze, it gives évdedvaévos Búgva koi THY 
oodiy mepregwaperos Bugaive kai Єк pérov аўто) dws (where 
фо is simply a Graecised 15 ; cp фоб Саш. 511). s Hebrew 
MS must therefore have had, not тэх Бл, hut 7) чоло) ea: 
The second word was indistinctly written, and was read by him 


іл. But we must not suppose that MT is really more 


correct. ‘Girded with gold of Uphaz’ (or, as G's text ran, 
‘with refined gold’) is not a natural expression. We should 


almost if not quite certainly correct 121% Dn22 into 1B n2j73, 


‘with embroidery of gold.' A magnificently embroidered girdle 
is what we expect to hearof; the correction is easy, self-evident. 
Probably mip is an earlier reading than siw; 15 Vand would 
resemble 7519 пу. [t is also of course more plausible ; the con- 
text does not suggest the mention of a locality. Н is worth 
noting that J. D. Michaelis explained 1235 от as 1^5 251; also 
that in Cant. 511 @ read jm) pno; Theod. i pns (Lag.). 
Cp GOLD, КО, С; 


UR OF THE CHALDEES, lit Ur Kasdim (WN 
DID; [n] хора? [Twn] yaaran [BNADEL] ; 
cp Acts 74, єк уўѕ yaNOalwy ; Syr. ur 
d'&aldavyd ; Ur Chaldzorum, but in Neh, 
(de) igne Chaldworum, alluding to the 
Rabbinic explanation of ‘Ur’ as=fire, with which a 
singular Aggadic legend is connected; see Jewish 
Encyclopedia, 191, and cp Koran, Sur. 21), Gen. 1128 31 
157. The place whence Abram set out on the journey 
to Canaan, also mentioned in Neh. 97+. That Ur is the 


1. Prevalent 
theory. 


1 The following word parn, if not a corruption for pany 
‘after them,’ may have been introduced to give a meaning to '3 
and the already corrupt 13у. 07339 orn, as Be.-Rys. point 
out, is unnecessary here ; ср v. 24. 

2 (Probably © read [лк for qx, rather ywpa is a translitera- 


tion of sx confused (?) with у.) 
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UR OF THE CHALDEES 


old Babylonian city of Uru (mod. A/wéayyar, on the right 
bank of the Euphrates, about 40 m. SE. from Warka and 
about 135 m. SE. from Babylon)is altogether more likely 
than Rawlinson’s identification with Erech (as), the 
mod. Marka,’ and is generally accepted ; even Dill- 
mann in 1892 (Gen.®, 214), after holding out long 
against the view, substantially adopted it. ‘The chief 
opponent of the theory at present is Kittel (27252. 1181 J; 
and earlier, Theol. Stud. aus ИЙ. 7215 f.). The 
fact that there is no other known Ur in the territory of 
the Kasdim than the Babylonian Ur is a great difficulty 
in the way of rejecting the identification, especially since 
language-and literature point so decisively to close 
relationship between Hebrews and Babylonians. If it 
is difficult to reconcile with other statements of J or of P 
—who mentions Ur Kasdim (Gen.11 31)—that only points 
more strongly tothe strength of the tradition in favour 
of the Babylonian Ur. But in fact the difficulties are 
not so formidable as Kittel thinks, [and the compara- 
tive antiquity of the tradition is shown by Judith 56 
Jubilees 11 Acts 74. Cp Francis Brown, JBL, Dec. 
1887, pp. 467; Del. Par. 226 f. ; Budde, Urgeschichte, 
433 f. ; Schrader, АИВ, 1729 f. ; and see references 
in Dillmann's note on Gen. 11 28]. 

The greatness of the city of Uru in politics, religion, 
and commerce is well brought out by Hommel, GBA 
212-218 325-329 (cp his Die semit. 
Völker u. Sprachen, 204-211); see 
also BABYLONIA, $ 48. Rogers (HBA 
2371 f.) thus describes its situation. 

t The river Euphrates flowed just past its gates, affording 
easy transportation for stone and wood from its upper waters, 
to which the Lebanon, rich in cedars, and the Amanus were 
readily accessible. The Wady Rummein came close to the city 
and linked it with central and southern Arabia, and along that 
road came gold and precious stones, and gums and perfumes to 
be converted into incense for temple-worship. Another road 
went across the very desert itself, and, provided with wells of 
water, conducted trade to southern Syria, the peninsula of Sinai, 
and across into Africa. "This was the shortest road to Africa, and 
commerce between Ur and Egypt passed over its more difficult 
but much shorter route than the one by way of Haran and 
Palestine. Nearly opposite the city the Shatt-el-Hai emptied 
into the Euphrates, and so afforded a passage for boats into the 
Tigris, thus opening to the commerce of Ur the vast country 
tributary to that river. Here, then, were roads and rivers 
leading to the N., E., and W., but there was also a great outlet 
to the southward. The Euphrates made access to the 
Persian Gulf easy. No city lay S. of Ur on that river except 
Eridu, and Eridu was no competitor in the world of commerce, 
for it was devoted only to temples and to gods—a city given up 
to religion.' Е 

The local god of Uru was Nannaru or Sin, the 
moon-god ; cp Eupolemus (Eus. Prep. Ev. 917), ac- 
cording to whom the Babylonian city Kayaplyy (Moon- 
city) was called by some zóXs Odpin. 

'These details are doubly interesting if Abraham was 
a historical personage, or even if the tribe which 
regarded him as its ancestor once lived a pastoral life in 
the neighbourhood of Uru (cp Tomkins, Life of 
Abraham”, 7 ff) Certainly it is still the average 
opinion of scholars that the Ur-kasdim, with which P 
at any rate, if not also JE, closely connects Abraham, 
is this S. Babylonian city. Why '-kasdim ' was added, 
is not indeed plain; for no other Ur is mentioned in 
theOT. That, however, is a mere trifle. The considera- 
tions which induce Kittel? to reject the prevalent theory 
are as follows :— 

(1) The genealogy given by P in Gen. 11 ro ff. 
assumes that the Semites of Arpachsad's time migrated 

3. Kittel's gradually from N. Armenia to Mesopo- 

a ie tamia. They then moved on to Harran. 

ODE ae (2) In harmony with the above fact P 
states (Gen. 84) that the ark ‘rested on the mountains 


2. Greatness 
of the S. Bab. 
city Uru. 


1 (This view was adopted by Loftus, Chaldea and Susiana, 
126 (1857). The Syrian Christians, however, maintain Edessa 
to be the Ur-casdim of the patriarch.] 7 

2 The English translation of the History (1 181, n. 4) gives 
an important modification of view as regards ' Armenian 
Chaldeans’; Kittel now withdraws one of his original 
arguments. 
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of Ararat, which must be on the N. or NW. of 
Assyria. Here is the starting-point of the subsequent 
history. Can we imagine him suddgnly transporting 
the Semites to the mouth of the Euphrates, and making 
this their starting-point, simply to bring them back to 
the place where they once stood with Serug 2 

(3) We also meet with 'Ur-kasdim' in the J, 
stratum (1128 157). Now J does not state where the 
ark grounded. Budde therefore conjectures that J 
must have meant a mountain in the S. of the land 
of the Two Rivers, corresponding to Mt. Nisir in the 
Babylonian story. From this point Noah's descendants 
will have pressed on to Ur, in S. Babylonia. Terah 
and Abraham are then supposed to have migrated to 
Harran. ‘This conjecture is not a very solid one ; but in 
any case ‘what a marvellous zigzag we must ascribe to 
} if we make him take the Semites from the mountain 
in the S. on which they landed, to Mesopotamia in 
the N. (Peleg, Serug), thence to Ur-Mugheir, and thence 
to Haran !’ 

Gunkel, too (Gex. 145 [1901]), does not accept the 
favourite identification! ‘The Kasdim,’ he says, ‘are 

4 not the Chaldæans of the ‘‘land of the 
Gu . sea" [S. Babylonia], but the people of the 

unkel's. NEN Ў 

same name reckoned in 2222 among the 
Nahorids ; cp also Job 117 2 K. 242 and see Winckler 
AOF®), 2250-252. From the description in Gen. 113: we 
can only infer that the way from Ur-kasdim to Canaan 
passed by llarrán. Against this location of Ur-kasdiin 
it may be objected that we know both Uru апа Harranu 
to have been famous seats of moon-worship, so that 
these two places appear to have an inner connection. 
But this coincidence may be accidental. At any rate 
the statement that Abraham came from Ur-kasdim 
will be a very primitive tradition—-a variant to the other 
statement that he came from Натгап. In P both 
traditions are united in such a way that two journeys 
are distinguished, the first from Ur-kasdim to Наггап, 
the second from Harrán to Canaan.’ 

The riddle, as usually stated, admits of no satisfactory 
solution, for the simple reason that the texts of the 
narratives in Genesis, after having been 
partly corrupted in transcription, were 
re-edited bv men who had different 
geographical presuppositions from those 
of the original writers. Tt is becoming more and more 
probable that the original scene of the primary Hebrew 
legends was in the Negeb. From 'Adam' to Joseph 
this can be traced, sometimes with virtual certainty, 
sometimes with considerable probability. The geo- 
graphical changes introduced were owing partly (as we 
have seen) to corruption, and partly to the perplexing 
similarity of the names in different parts of the ancient 
East (cp Schr. AGF 29 247). There was a Harrān in 
the N.; there was also in all probability a Наггап in 
the S. (referred to, e.g., in the phrase, 'Sanballat the 
Haránite,' 3n Neh. 210, see SANBALLAT) There 
was an Aram in the N. ; there was also an Aram in 
the S. Тһе later scribes unfortunately forgot all 
about the southern Harran and Aram, though they were 
conscientious enough to leave abundant half-concealed 
evidence of their existence. Transcriptional errors too 
were easy. 

тор and pup, pp and оло were very easily confounded, and 
beside #15 there was a form PP, which was liable to be mis- 


5. New solu- 
tion of 
problem. 


written pep and even pepy (see PROPHET, col 3861, n. 2) 
It would not be right at the opening ofa large field of inquiry 
to assume that such confusions in any particular case were more 
than probable. But we are sof at the opening of an inquiry. 
Sufficient evidence has been produced by the present writer to 
justify him in the assertion that there is a strong probability in 
favour of any correction which brings any particular legend 


1 In Gen.) 139 [1902], however, Gunkel falls back on the 
average opinion of scholars. After stating the view mentioned 
in the opening sentence of the quotation, he continues, * against 
the latter location of Ur-kasdim it may, with justice (»tzf guter 
Grund), be objected, etc.’ 
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referred to away from the N. into the S. (7.z., into the Negeb). 
In a continuous sutvey of the sagas or legends of Genesis it would 
be possible to make this clear to virtual demonstration. All that 
can be done here is to point out that, given the presuppositions 
obtained by the study of other passages, we have a right to 
make the following emendations which affect the question of 
* Ur-kasdim." 


1. ArpachSad (12278) | come отр 27у, 'Arab-cush(im) 
2. Ur-kasdim (E279 mx) J де. ‘Cushite Arabia.’ 
3. Chesed (175) comes from w32—7.e., ‘Cush’ in N. Arabia’ 


(see Соѕн, 2). 

4. Dammések (pig) sometimes comes from C712 * Cusham. 

5. Kéna'an (j923)sometimes comes from 12р ‘ Kenaz.’ 
In spite of the attempts of Gunkel and Winckler! to justify the 
traditional reading, it remains for us no mere struggling 
hypothesis but a fact that the * Kasdim’ of Job 117 2 K. 242, 
are the N. Arabian Cushites (see Јов, Book oF, 8 14; OBADIAH 
(Book), col. 3460, n. 1). We are now bound to go farther, 
and to assert that according to the original tradition Abraham 
(the Jerahmeclite patriarch) first d welt in ‘Arab-cush, and thence 
went to Harrán in the land of Kenaz. It will be remembered 
that Caleb was known as a Kenizzite, and as the hero of Hebron, 
which name appears to have supplanted the original name 
REuoBoTH(g.v.) Abram or Abraham too migrated to Hebron, 
or rather Rehoboth—the well-known Rehoboth in the Negeb; 
he retained however a ‘son of Cusham,' ‘a Cushamite,’ whom 
he had brought from 'Arab-cush (Gen. 1525; see Crit. Bib.) In 
the same chapter which states this circumstance we read (v. 7) а 
solemn assurance of Vahwé that he had brought Abraham from 
'Arab-cush to possess the land of Kenaz. It is difficult to believe 
that the original writers (or schools of writers) whom we 
symbolise as J and E were unaware of this. On Neh. 97 we 
must content ourselves with referring to Сәті, Bib. It is enough 
to have stated distinctly here the original tradition. 

EB Sikes UR C SS D. 

UR (AN), one of David's ‘thirty’ (x Ch. 113s5t; 
сӨүр [B]. coyp IN], wp lA], ovp [1.]). One would 
have expected Uri (in); but see ILIPHELET, 2. 


URBANE, or rather, as in RV, Urbanus (oypBanoc 
(Ti. WH)), is saluted as ‘our fellow-worker in Christ’ 
in Rom. 169. The name is a Latin one. When, or in 
what capacity, Urbanus helped the apostle in his 
missionary labours is not known. 

Urbanus figures as bishop of Macedonia in the list of ‘the 
seventy’ compiled by Pseudo-Dorotheus. The vourmua of 
Peter and Paul as given by the Pseudo-Symeon Metaphrastes 
represents him as consecrated bishop of Tarsus by Peter. 


URI (NN, perhaps a clan-name, shortened and 
corrupted from Jerahme eli [so Che.], but see Names, $ 52, and 
cp URIAH). 

т. b. Hur—from ‘ Ashbur'? [Che.]—the father of BEZALEEL 
(Ex.312 3530 2 Ch. 15: ovp[elov [B, and A in 2 Ch.], ovp[elc 
AFL]; т Ch. 220: ovpfe] (BAL). 

2. Father of GEBER [g.z., no. 2] (1 K. 119: абак [GPA], адда 
[L]. Cp Ѕогомох, § 6, third note. 

3. А postexilic door-keeper temp. Ezra; Ezral024 (одох 
[BN], wdove [А], оргас [L]) 21 Ch. 917 (AuiMAN ; OTN; аман 
[B], -v [AL]; probably corrupt [Che.J=1 Еѕа. 9251 (oupras 
[L]; om. EV with BA, unless the name is buried in арус of 
ToABarys = роп tars or in Baxxoupos of v. 24). 


URIAH, and in Mt. 16 AV, Urias (AN, but no. 3 
WEAN ; oyple]iac [BNAL]). 


The name might mean ‘ Yahwé is a fire,’ $ 35; cp ARIEL, 1. 
It is strange, however, that a Yahwistic name should be borne 
by a Hittite. The difficulty disappears if we accept Jastrow’s 
theory (/ BL 18 101 f. ; see NAMES, $ 109, n. 3) that the element 
m is often only an emphatic afformative. It is equally non- 
existent on the theory that this element has generally arisen 
out of » the common termination of genrilics. дрк. like 
bys, URIEL, "8, Uni, is in fact most probably a corruption 
either of *^wi3rw, Jerahmeeli, or of *23p, ‘Arabi. Cp also Uru 
in the Pheenician Urumilki (A-4715. 185). The amount of 
evidence for such corruptions is too great to be disregarded. 

т. A ' Hittite,' one of David's heroes (2 S. 2339 [ovpec 
L], t Ch. 114: [опре BN]), who took part in the war 
against the Ammonites under Joab, and was got rid of 
by David in a most cowardly way to cover over his 
adultery with BATHSHEBA (g.v.), Uriah's wife (2 S. 11 


129 f. 1 K. 155)? 


1 See AOF, 2 250-252. 

2 The qualification in v. s (end) is wanting in 658, and is 
no doubt a gloss. The redactor himself elsewhere gives David 
an absolute eulogy (1134 38). So Benz., Kittel. 
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Our view of the notices of Uriah in 2 S. 11,4, however, needs 
revision in the light of the facts ; (1) that the list of David's 
heroes, which includes * Uriah the Hittite,’ makes no allusion to 
thc reported treachery of David; (2) that the story of this 
treachery has undoubtedly been manipulated (see BATH- 
SHEBA, JEDIDIAH, SOLOMON, § 2), out of a regard for edifica- 
поп ; and (3) that, ^n being ‘most probably a mutilated form of 
nm, ‘ Rehobothite,' and ‘ Rabbah of the b'ne Ammon’ being 


not less probably a corruption of ‘ Rehohoth of the b’ne Jerah- 
meel’ (cp REHOBOTH), it is not conceivable that * Jerahineel the 
Rehobothite' (misread in the traditional text, ‘Uriah the 
Hittite") should have fought in the ranks of the Israelites on the 
occasion referred to. Obviously Uriah's true designation had 
been forgotten when the story of the siege received its present 
expanded form. То this we must add that stories similar to 
that of the baleful letter to Joab are familiar to students of 
primitive folklore.! Even apart from this, it is plausible to hold, 
on grounds of literary criticism, that 25,111 was originally 
followed by 1226 (5. А. Cook, A/SZ 16156 [April 1900]; so, 
independently, Winckler). Cp, however, Budde in АЛС, 
dian e250. 

It is not difficult to see how Uriah may have come into the 
story of Bathsheba. BATHSHEBA (g.c.) was apparently a 
*Jerahmeelite' by origin. byona, when broken up by the 
carelessness of scribes, furnishes material for the two words 

pran (Eliam) and mw (Uriah). Errors like this often have 
strange results in the production of legends. 

2. A priest, temp. Ahaz, who acted as a witness for Isaiah (Is. 
82). Не is presumably the Uriah (AV UnijAnR) who built an 
altar for Ahaz after a Damascene pattern, 2 K. 16 ro f 

3. b. Shemaiah of Kirjath-jearim, slain at the command of 

Шу" for prophesying against Jerusalem (Jer.2620 AV 

rija 

4. Father of MEREMOTH (x), a priest temp. Nehemiah, Ezra 
833 (apecov [L]), т Esd. 862 (Int, RV Urias; ovp[el]ta [B], ovpt 
[.\], ovptov [L]), cp Neh. 34 21 (AV Urijah, uu [х], possibly 
the Uriah present at the reading of the law under Ezra (Neh. 
84 AV Urijah; ovpera [BN^*A]— 1 Esd. 943 EV Urias). 

T desc. 

URIEL (/7e:), ‘the angel that was sent’ to Ezra, 
according to 4 Esd. 41 36 (?) 520 1028. 

In 436 he is called an archangel, but RV prefers the reading 
eee (g.7.), a name which occurs nowhere else in this 
iterature, but is most probably, like ‘ Jeremiah,’ one of the 
many distorted forms of * Jerahmeel '? (cp BBA, Jer. 36 26). 
Possibly * Jeremiel' (byo) is a variant to "Raphael? Oxon); z 
Raphael, according to Enoch 20 2, is the ‘ angel of the spirits of 
men.' Uriel, under the corrupt form ‘ Adoil,’ occursin Tg. Jon., 
and in the Slavonic Enoch 25 2, not, bowever, asan angel. This 
passage presupposes the explanation ‘flame of God,’ which is 
hardly the original meaning. The Jerahmeelite connection of 
some of the chief angelic names in -el is noteworthy. 
MICHAEL, and, in illustration, note the facts which point to 
Jerahmeelite influence, both healthful and the reverse, on the 
religion of Israel (Moses, S14, PROPHET, § 67). Т, ЕК. С. 


URIEL Osan; OYPIHA). A plausible explanation 
of the name is ‘flame of God,’ § 35, or, ‘God is a 


light,’ cp 5225, Nürbel, a Palmyrene name, de Vogüé, 
Syr. Centr. 124; Baeth. Beitr. 86. But (т) the analogy 
(contested, no doubt) of many similar names, (2) the 
occurrence of the regularly formed ethnic Uri, and (3) 
the connections of the bearers of the name, may be 
held to favour an explanation similar to that given above 
of URIAH—/.e., it is a Jerahmeelite or N. Arabian 
name [Che]: 

i. The father of Michaiah, the mother of Abijah, king of 
Judah (2 Ch. 13 2). (For ovptyA ото yagacov GL has aBeroadup.) 
But sce МААСАН, 3 

2. Chief of the Kohathites, mentioned at the bringing up of 
2 ark to Jerusalem under David (x Ch. 15s 11: арі [B]). 

з. А name in the Kohathite genealogy of ELKANAH (g.v.) 
(т Ch. 624 [9]: ори [B]. 

4 and s. Perhaps a collateral form of ARIEL, 1 (=AREL1) 

and ARIEL, 2 


URIJAH (YN), Jer. 2620 AV, RV URIAH (3). 
URIM AND THUMMIM (OAT) ОХО: 6 


AHAwcic, ог AHAOI, Kal dAHOEIa [1 S. 1441 
ociotHc]; Aq. Sym. Theod. mdwticmor [Sym. І 5. 
286 АнАо Dt. 338 тєЛєотнс Kat А!Адүн, CP 


Jerome] and тєЛєютнтєс, TEAEIWCEIC, TEAEIOI; 


1 Mücke (For Euphrat nach Tiber, р. 75, n. 1) refers to the 
stories of Bellerophon, Pausanias, and Otto von Wittelsbach. 

2 Similarly Gunkel, in Kau. Apokr. 357+ 

3 Urim alone, Nu. 972118. 286; Thummim and Urim, Dt. 
338. On the derivation and meaning see below. 
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Vg. doctrina and veritas or perfectio), the apparatus of 
the priestly oracle (Dt. 338 cp 10; Nu.2721 Ezra263 
[684 тос PWTIZOYCIN Kal тос TeAeioIC, GE 


. + TEAEIWCECIN]= Neh. 765 [698^ фотісом, OŁ 
TOIC PWTICMOIC кд: тас TEAEIWCECIN]). The 
only passage which throws any light upon the nature 
and use of the Urim and Thummim is 1 S. 144: f. 

Emending after ©, we read: ‘And Saul said, “О Yahwe, 
God of Israel, why dost thou not answer thy servant to-day? If 
this fault be in me or in Jonathan my son, giveUrim, and if it be 
in thy people Israel, give Thummim.” Thereupon Saul and 
Jonathan were taken and the people went free. Then Saul said 
“Cast between me and Jonathan my son; he whom Yahwé 


takes shall die" . So they cast between him and Jonathan 
his son, and Jonathan was taken.’ 


It is evident from v. 41 that the question, which in 
both cases is put as a simple alternative (cp 39), was 
decided by casting lots; and from v. до that Urim and 
Thummim were the names respectively of two objects 
with which the cast was made. 

Comparing І 5.144: f. with 36 @ (cp 3 18 б) we 
see that the casting of lots with the Urim and Thummim 
was part of the method of divination by the ephod ; in 
other places where the ephod is employed (236 9 307) 
the procedure is so exactly the same as іп 1 5. 1436 ff 
that there is hardly room for doubt that in these cases 
also the decision was by the same sacred lots (see 
EPHOD); and in many others, though neither the ephod 
nor the Urim and Thummim is named, the same 
inference may confidently be drawn rs т 5. 1020 ff. 
2 S. 21519 f. Josh. 716 f. Judg. 2027 .).1 1n the article 
Ернор ($ 4) it has been surmised that the Urim and 
Thummim were kept in the ephod, and with certain 
manipulations secundum artem drawn or thrown from 
it. Moslem writers describe a similar mode of divina- 
tion among the Arabs before Islam. Two arrow-shafts 
(without heads or feathers), on one of which was written 
‘Command,’ on the other ‘ Prohibition,’ or words of 
similar purport, were placed in a receptacle, and ac- 
cording as one or the other of them was drawn out it 
was known whether the proposed enterprise was in 
accordance with the will of the god and destined to 
succeed, or not (cp Prov.1633 Acts 126). At Месса, 
it is said, these lots were in the keeping of the guardians 
of the Holy House, one of whom drew an arrow when 
a man wished to decide whether to go on a journey, 
to marry, etc. Sometimes three arrows were used, 
one of which was blank; if this was drawn the god 
refused a response (cp т S. 1437 286). Other objects, 
such as white pebbles, similarly marked, were also 
used; and the interrogatory could be framed in other 
and more complex ways.? That the divination by 
Urim and Thummim was of this kind is the opinion 
of J. D. Michaelis (Jos. Recht, т, $ 52—three pebbles), 
Ewald (4/4 зоо fA), and many others The form 
of the Urim and Thummim is unknown; that they 
were little images (De Castro, Spencer, Gesen., and 
others) is a conjecture which rests solely upon an 
erroneous identification with the teraphim. If it were 
safe to draw an inference from the size and shape of the 
receptacle provided for them in P's description of the 
high priest's vestments, we should imagine them as 
small flat objects, perhaps tablets of wood or bone ; but 
it may be doubtful whether P, who, strangely enough, 
gives no directions for the making of the Urim апа 
'Thummim, had any definite notion what they were. 

In P the Urim and Thummim are in the keeping 
of the high priest (Ех. 283o Lev.88 Nu. 272r); they 
are preserved in a square pouch which is worn upon his 
breast, the sz» jen, Z05en miii? (EV ‘breastplate of 


1 [t is, of course, not imagined that in all cases in which lots 
are used the Urim and Thummim are meant. 

2 See Ibn Hisham, 197 f.: Lane, Arab.-Engi. Lex. col. 1247 ; 
cp Tac. Germ. то, and in general Van Dale, De divinatioxibus 
idolatricis in VT memoratis, chap. 4; We. Heid A) 1267 @) 
133/7 An example of belomancy in the OT, Ezek. 21 21 [26]; 
see Jerome ad loc., and cp DivinaTion, § 2 (ii. у} 
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judgment' ; rather ‘of [divine] decision, oracle' ;! see 
BREASTPLATE). This pouch was permanently attached 
by chains and cords through rings at its corners to the 
ephod ; the association of the Urim and Thummim with 
the ephod which we found in the historical books is thus 
preserved in P (Ериор, $ 3). Whether this form of 
consulting Yahwé was actually practised in the post- 
exilic period is doubtful. There is no mention of it in 
the historical books after the time of David and Solomon 
(т K. 226 read ‘the epAod') ; but Hos. 34 shows that in 
the prophet's day the ephod-oracle was one of the things 
which the popular religion could not be thought of as 
existing without. In Neh. 765 (Ezra263 т Esd. 540), 
however, an important question affecting the rights of 
certain priestly families is reserved for decision ‘when a 
Urim and Thummim priest shall arise,’ proving that 
this mode of divination was then disused—-the art seem- 
ingly lost. A reference like Ecclus. 333 [dccalwy (В), 
hwv (A); ep 4510 бло!$ anhelas, where, moreover, 
Aoylw Kpicews also corresponds to оеро jen} does not 
prove that it was practised in the writer's day. Josephus 
says that the breastplate had ceased to light up (А@ште‹, 
his understanding of the Urim) two hundred years before 
his time (.4z. iii. 89 [S 218]) ; while according to the 
Mishna (.$бАТЁ 912)? the Urim and Thummim ceased 
with the death of the pre-exilie prophets; but this is 
apparently only an inference from Ezra 263. 

The names Urim and Thummim as vocalised in MT 
mean 'Lights' and ' Perfection.’ This pronunciation 
is, however, unknown to the translators of ©, who 
read the former 'Orin, and derived it from пуп, ‘to 
give decision, torah’ (cp Dt. 338 10)—an interpretation 
to which Sym. adheres (d:dax%). Modern scholars 
have not succeeded in giviug a satisfactory explanation 
of the words. If Urim and Thummim were the names 
respectively of two lots which were of opposite presage, 
it is natural to infer that the names had a corresponding 
significance ; and this presumption is still stronger if, 
as seems not unlikely, the words were actually written 
upon the objects used for casting or drawing the lot. 
If, then, een is derived, as there is no need to question, 
from the root рол ' be without fault,’ its opposite might 
well be a derivative of any ‘curse,’ 3 the one signifying 
that a proposed action was satisfactory to God, the other 
that it provoked his wrath. This contrast would be 
still more natural if we might suppose that the Urim 
and Thummim were originally employed in a kind of 
ordeal such as is described in r 5.1136 f£, where the 
real question was one of guilt or innocence ; and it is 
perhaps not without significance that Saul asks that if 
the fault be in himself or in Jonathan the lot Urim may 
come out. If this view is sound, the words should 
probably be pronounced ‘Grim and támim. But all 
such conjectures are subject to the greatest reserve. 

Literature.—For the older literature see J. G. Carpzov, 
Apparatus historico-eriticus antiquitatum, 1748, p. 75; for 
the history of opinion esp. Kautzsch in PRÆG, s.c. 16 226-233. 
The most important of the earlier monographs are Joh. Buxtorf, 
* Historia Urim et Thummim,' in his --rercétationes, 267 ff, 
reprinted in Ugolini ZZes. 12 375 /7: ; and Spencer, ‘ Ое Urim et 
Thummim,' in De leg. rit., lib. 8 diss. 7 (and in Ugolini, 12 453 /7.); 
see also Braun, De vestitu sacerdotuim, р. 5937 See also the 
literature under ErHop; [also Haupt, ‘Bah. elements in the 
Levit. Ritual,’ /BZ 1958 f. 72 f. (1900); W. Muss-Arnolt, * The 
Urim and Thummim,' reprinted from 4/757, July 19009]; T. C. 
Foote, JBL 21 27 ff. (1902). G. F. M. 

USURY. See Law AND JUSTICE, 8 16; PLEDGE; 
TRADE AND COMMERCE, $ 83 (е) 4 (2). 


т. The commonest word is 3253, nések, / Ww, lit. ‘something 


bitten off’: тбкос̧, sura (Ex. 2225 Lev. 2536 4 Dt. 2319 4 
Ps. 15 5 Prov. 288 Ezek. 188 13 17 22 12). 


1 The meaning of the word jin is not known ; something like 
‘receptacle’ best suits the context. 

? See also the Talmud, .5027/ 48 2, Jömā 21 (Urim and 
Thummim lacking in second temple), and Maimonides, A772 ha- 
mikdish, 10, 8 то. 

3 That py is perhaps to be connected with чух was sug- 
gested by Wellhausen, Pzo/.(2) 419 n. 
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2. The verb кз, näsä, amacretv, dhede (Neh. 57 (Kt.) Is. 
242), gives the substantive NU, massi, ата{ттт (Neh. 57 10). 

3. The verb ng», nasah, amoctety (Kr.) (Neh. 57, àjeAetv, 
Jer. 15 10, etc) gives Agi, nös, xaremecyuv, Ех. 2925, AV 
* usurer,' RV ‘creditor,’ and uH, nesi (Kr.), 2 K. 47, EV ‘debt’ 
(GBA amoricets тойс rókovs aov, BL апбтісор Tò Óávetov). 

4. тбко$ in Mt, 2527 Lk. 19 23, RV ‘interest.’ 


UTA (oyra [BA]) a post-exilic family of Nethinim 
(т Esd. 530), unmentioned in || Ezra (245), or Nehemiah 
(7 48). 

UTHAI (VW! ; oye) [BAL]). 

т. 1 Ch. 9 4(yo0[e]c [BA]) = Neh. 11 4, ATHAIAH. 

2. Опе of the b'ne BiGvar(g.v.); Ezra8 r4 (ооба [A], одос 


11) =: Esd. 8 got, Uthi (ovrov [B], w6a« [L]), son of Istalcurus, 
on which see ZABUD, 2. 


UZ (WW; with art. }%00, Јег. 25 20|; on origin of 
name, see GEOGRAPHY, $ 20, and note suggestion 
below that ‘Uz’ may be due to an early transcriber's 
error). According to the traditional view, the name is 
connected both with a region to the N. and with a 
region to the S. of Palestine, ‘The facts of MT are as 
follows : (1) Eldest son of Aram, Gen. 1023 (ws, AEL), 
cp 1 Ch. 117 (ws, А [17-23, om. B], орф, L), where Uz, 
Hul, ctc., are among the sons of Shem, but 64 agrees 
with MT of Сеп. 1023 (so Cappellus, Houb., Ki.). 
(2) Eldest son of Nahor, Abraham's brother, Gen. 2221 
(оё [A], e£ [L.]. (3) Grandson of Seir the Horite, 
Gen. 3628 (ws [ADL], ovs [E]), 1 Ch. 142 (ws [BA], ovs 
[L]. (4) A land between pss (Egypt? Musri in N. 
Arabia?) and Philistia, Jer. 2520 (not in 65). (5) An 
Edomite land, Lam.42: (not in @).? (6) A land of 
uncertain situation, where Job dwelt, Job 1: (ё хора 
т) А0о[є](т:0:; and in G's addition to 42:7). See, 
further, GEOGRAPHY, § 20. 

Let us consider these data in the following order :—(4), (5), 
(3), (6), (т), (2). Not much need be said on (4). The clause 
relative to Uz (?) is omitted by Graf, Cornill, Giesebrecht, and 
Duhm asa gloss. It seems more probable, however, that Da 


is a corruption of pons, which a thoughtless scribe wrote instead 


of mnes, which follows in the list of peoples. As to (s), it is 
plain from metrical considerations that yy is superfluous ; most 
probably it is a corruption of a dittographed [лк (D, em улс); 
the first [^N seems 10 have come from тух (see LAMENTA- 
TIONS, Book or, § 8; Mizraim). As to (3), for ‘Dishon’ 5 
appears to have read ‘ Rishon,’ which suggests AX&ürün3 as the 
original. Now the first-mentioned son of Dishan (a mere 
donble of Dishon) is Hemdan—i.¢., probably Jerahmeel The 
corresponding place in the list of Dishon's children ought to be 
occupied by some not less important ethnic. Ozem (рум), т Ch. 
225, appears therefore to be excluded. Missur is what we 
expect, and if D is a name of purely literary origin, and has 
come by an early transcriber's error from 4y4,4 our expectation 
is justified. 

We now come to (6), and ask, Where was the land of Uz, 
where Job dwelt? The data appear at first sight to be con- 
flicting. Job was one of the pap ‘35. It seems therefore as 
if he ought to be placed in the E. or NE. of Palestine, and this 
can be supported by the mention of the Kasdim in Job1 17, and 
possibly by the ethnics * Shuhite ' (?) in 2 11, and * Buzite’ in 322, 
also by the references to Uz in (т) and (2), according to the 
ordinary view. No stress, however, can be laid on the tradition 
connecting Job with the district of Hauran called the Nukra 
(see Wetzstein's valuable excursus in Del. 740001, 551-604), 
since it can only be traced back to the fourth century A.D. 
On the other hand, the names Eliphaz, Pitpap (g.z.), and 
ZoPHAR (g.v.), and the ethnic ‘Temanite’ in 211, suggest 
placing the home of Job in a region S. of Palestine, and 
‘Kasdim’ in 117 should probably rather be * KuSim’ (Cushites 
of N. Arabia), while the representation of Job and his friends as 
cultivators of * wisdom ' indicates that this was really the view 
of the writers of our present Book of Job (cp Jos, Book or, 
$$ 4,9) This latter view is also confirmed by the apocryphal 
appendix to Job in & (see Geocrapny, $ 20), and, according to 
the present writer's theory, by the phrase деме pedem in Job 13, 
which is a corruption of ben2 re£em—i.c., sons of Jerabmeel (see 


For mmy cp de Vogüé, 7. As. 1897, 10202 (no. 355). 
Unless ут represent not only лк but also a transliteration 
of jy. See next paragraph. 

3 So wys in Ezek. 382 probably comes from mex, ‘ Asshur’ 
(the southern Asshur). See Коѕн. 

4 In Lam. 421 |7 seems to have come from "$—7.e., ТУЗ; see 
above, on (s). 
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REKEM) As to (1) and (2), we have seen elsewhere (see, e.g., 
MizRA1X) that Gen. 10 has been largely recast, so that ‘ Aram’ 
originally meant the N. Arabian tribes known collectively as 
du and it is possible that the names ‘Nahor’ and 
‘Harun’ were originally attached to the Negeb. 

‘Yo sum up. The two sets of data do not really conflict, if 
Aram and Nahor are primarily names of clans and districts in 
the Negeb, and not where later writers placed them in the NE. 
of Palestine. This is not a mere struggling hypothesis, but 
accords with a large series of parallel phenomena. If, however, 
we hesitate to admit this view (which implies that ‘Aram’ comes 
from * Jerahmeel ), we may still find a plausible reconciliation of 
the data (see Јов, Book oF, $ 4), At any rate, a new critical 
treatment of the name may nol be altogether unwelcome. 
Theories that are simple frequently prove to be erroneous. Cp 
Budde, 7/706, * Vorwort,' pp. ix-xi. TRG 


UZAI CNN, єүє [BN], eyzai [A], oyz. [L.]). father 
of Palal (Neh, 825). 

UZAL (2 ; Sam. DPN; AIZHA), son of Joktan, 
Gen. 1027 (om. E) 1 Ch. 12r (om. B, aiZuwN [А], 
OYZAA [L]) and, by a necessary correction, Ezek. 
27 19, where ironwork (Z.e., sword-blades ?), cassia, and 
ealamus (spice) appear among the articles of trade from 
Uzal. ‘The name is obscure. Ar. tradition makes 
wisdZ the ancient name of the capital of Yemen, later 
known as San'a (sce Di. ad бос. and reff.). The con- 
nection of the two names is disputed by Glaser (Skizze, 
2 277 310 427 434), who prefers to scek for Uzal near 
Medina. ! 

On the text of the whole verse see Cornill (Zz., ad doc.). 
ORRA for SEND is supported hy some MSS, G, Pesh., and 
nearly all moderns. AV renders ‘going to and fro’; RV 
strangely relegates the above reading (‘from Uzal’) to the 
margin, and translates ‘yarn,’ based apparently on a passive 
formation of *;jg- Aram. ‘yy, ‘to spin’ This weakening of 
y to x does occur in Heb., but not often enough to warrant such 
à rendering (cp W. Wright, Cop, Gr. Sem. 48 247). [See also 
Crit. Bib, on Gen. 1027 Ezek. 27 19.) E B, 


UZZA, THE GARDEN OF (NIV ji, . KHTTOC 
oza [BAL]; Pesh. gm? gssa; hortus Aza), the spot 
where Manassch and Amon, and according to (55 (sce 
below) Jehoiakim were buried (2 K.211826). The 
most important passage is 2 К.2118, because the 
Chronicler, 108, refers to the spot where Manasseh was 
buried; he makes no such statement in the case of 
Amon.  Manassch was buried ‘in the garden of his 
house, in the garden of Uzza' (2 K. 2118): the || passage, 
2 Ch. 3820, simply says, ‘in his own house,’ or (65) ‘in 
the garden of his house.’ Most scholars suppose that 
near Manasseh's palace was a plantation named after 
Uzza (Uzziah?) where Manasseh had made a family 
grave, but this is not quite satisfactory. 

In 2 K.2118 pa is written twice over in parallel phrases. 
Omit the second ]22, and read WS m'2 [23, ‘in the plantation 
of the mausoleum’ (lit. ‘rock-house’—7.e., grave in the rock, cp 
15. 1418 22 160). тр in the Psalter is repeatedly miswritten for 
75. Note also that in 2 Сһ. 308 GB has . . . каї écxotuyéy 
Iware за Ka єтафт ёи yavogay (yavogav [A], Tav Оба [L]) 
META TWV TATEPWV AVTOV. T: RK. G: 


UZZAH (охл [BAL]. 1. (MIY, 2 S. 66-8, 8 sr; 
azza[n] [А] or UZZA (NIY, 2 S. 63 [azo., A] 1 Ch. 
1379-11), one of the sons of Abinadab who took part 
in the bringing up of the ark from Kirjath-jearim under 
David (see ARK, $ 5; KIRJATH-JEARIM). He and 
his brother (vn; ep Ашо) were driving the cart upon 
which the ark was placed, when, upon reaching a certain 
threshing-floor (see NACHON), the oxen ‘stumbled’ (see 
below), whercupon Uzzah put forth his hand to steady 
the ark (emend 2 S. 67 after т Ch. 1310 with We., Dr., 
Bu., and others). For this ‘God smote him,’ and the 
place received the name PEREZ-UZZAH (g.v.) The 
Chronicler, however, accounts differently for the 
calamity; ‘none ought to bear the ark of God but 
the Levites' (т Ch. 152; cp v. 12 f. and col. 3463, n. 1). 
The narrative can hardly be understood by itself; it 
must be taken in connection with 2 5. 517-25. It would 


1 ASur-bani-pal speaks of a city called Azalla, in the far-off 
land of Mas (see MEsHA 1.); see Del. Par. 243, 298 /. 
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appear (see REHOBOTH, ZAREPIIATH) that, according 
to the story which underlies this passage and 25. 
2115-22 and 2387, David and his g7àéórim won a 
great victory over the Zarephathites and the Rehoboth- 
ites, and by textual corruption Zarephath-azzah (the 
name in the original text) became Perez-uzzah, and so 
an imaginary person was produced, called Uzzah. 
The corrupt word Perez naturally suggested a divine 
judgment (cp Ex. 1922 Ps. 603 [1]). The story is recog- 
nised as historical by Wade (Old Test, Hist. 248), 
but it is perhaps wiser to regard it as artificial. See 
PEREZ. 

* Stumbled ' is evidently the sense required in 2 5, 66, though 
AV gives ‘shook’ (RV ‘stumbled’; with margins). sev, how- 
ever, is not the right word; perhaps it is the residuum of 
ionin, ‘ wavered violently? For other views see Dr. and Bu. 
(KHC). | 

2. АУ Uzza (712), a Merarite (1 Ch. 6 29 [14]: аба [A], оба 
(L). Cp GrNEALoGrES i., § 7 (ii. 4). Т.К. С. 


UZZEN-SHEERAH, UZZEN-SHERAH. 
SHERAH. 


See 


UZZI (MJ, a perfectly regular abbreviated form of 
inv [for Cheyne's view see UzziAH] ер Palm. 


"Y; oz[e]i [BAL] generally). 

т. b. Bukki, in the genealogical list connecting 
Eleazar and Zadok (1 Ch.65 [531], ep v. sx [36], ogtgA 
[L]. This list is given also in Ezra 72 f. (caoua [B], 
ott [A], oftov [L]), but with the omission of all names 
between Meraioth and Azariah (the father of Amariah). 
In 1 Esd. 82 the name appears as SAVIAS (om. D, caovta 
[A], обои [L.]); for Ozias (АУ EziAS) here represents 
Azariah (о єй [B], e£tov [A], fapatov [L]), and бв 
by further omitting Uzzi and his son Zerahiah makes 
Azariah the son of Bukki—a proceeding which is based 
on a confusion between amy and чу. Jos. (Azt viii. 13) 
replaces Uzzi and Zerahiah by twla]@apyos. See GENE- 
ALOGIES i., § 7 [iv.]. 
mu а а chief of lssAcHAR (8 7, end), 1 Ch. 7 2 f. (Cecpper 
5 3 n Bela b. BENJAMIN (§ 9, ii. à), x Ch. 77 ; ср Uzza (т Ch. 

7^ 


4. b. Michri of Benjamin ($ 9, iii), 1 Ch. 9 8 (ogcov [L]). 


s. b. Dani, anoverseer, temp. Nehemiah (Neh. 11 22, om. &с.а), 
6. A chief of a father's house of Jedaiah (Neh. 12 19 42 om. 


BN*A in both places, ogee [L], oge [с.а те.]). S: A. C. 
UZZIA (N'Y; oz[e]ia[ c] [BNAL )), the Ashterathite 
(very possibly Og's city of Ashtaroth [Dt. 14 etc.] was 
really Zarephath, a city on the N. Arabian border prob- 
ably conquered by David, see ZAREPHATH ; but for the 
received view see ASIITAROTH), one of David's heroes 
(Davin S Tue ilc Ch TT TR C. 


UZZIAH (MMY [3 in 2 K. 1532 34 Is. 11,1 etc., 2 Ch. 
26: /f 272; see also 5, below], either an expansion of 
the clan-name Uzzi (sce Crit, Bib. on 1 Сћ. 5з) or a 
religious utterance = ‘Yahweé 15 strength, or ‘my 
strength' (§ 29); there is the same difference of 


1 That ‘Uzza’ in 2 K.21:826 has anything to do with 
* Uzziah,' as Wellhausen once suggested, is far from probable (see 
Uzza). Nor has the name Azriya'u of Ya'udi anything to do 
with our Uzziah or Azariah. With regard to the authentication 
of the names in the OT, ‘ Azariah’ has ор the whole the support 
of Kings, ‘ Uzziah ' of Chronicles. More particularly, the form 
muy (Uzziah) occurs in 2 K. 1513 (?) зо Hos. 11 Am.11 Zech. 
145, but in 2 K. 153234 Is.116171 2 Ch.261 f. 272 yay 
(Uzziahu); mug (Azariah) in 2 K. 1421 1517 17 2327, perhaps 
13 (see Ginsb.), 1 Ch. 3 12, but тту (Azariahu) in 2 К. 1568. 
From the point of view of the study of clan-names Azariah is the 
most to be preferred of these forms. An examination of the 
occurrences of Eleazar, Eliezer, Azariah, Azarel, Ezri, shows 
indisputably that there was till quite late times a consciousness 
that Azar or Ezer represented a clan of the Negeb. Itis note- 
worthy that by their mothers the kings of Judah were much 
connected with the Negeb. Very possibly the mothers of 
Amaziah and Uzziah came, not from ‘Jerusalem,’ but from 
‘Ishmael’ (pben and Syyree being liable to confusion). 
When a queen-mother was of Jerusalem, it was possibly not 
stated; take, e.g., the cases of the mothers of Hezekiah and 
Manasseh. In 2 K.15 13 (5's readings are oxogiov [A] (cp 
oxoceav, B, 2 Ch. 261): 30 ayas [B], абаріоу [A] (om. L); 32 
Er [BAL]; 34 (od[ekas [B], абара [AL] 
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opinion as to ' Uzziel.' "The question is hardly decided 
by the existence of the Phoen. pr. names bpa, зоолу, 
or the Palm. чу and Nab. my, or by the name found 
on old Heb, seals—niy, 'uzzivà'ü, for which sce Wright, 
Comp. Sem. Gr. 72 f. —[Che. ]). 

т. Son of Amaziah, king of Judah, whom he suc- 
ceeded at the age of sixteen (2 K.1421—2 Ch. 261). 
That the name Uzzinh was changed to 
Azariah at his accession is highly improb- 
able. Both names are equally religious or 
rather perhaps equally non-religious, and from 1 Ch. 
624[o] and 36 [21] we see how easy it was for лчу to 
become mnn, or for mmy to become miy. The form 
Azariah is the more accurate, but Uzziah may have 
been a popular corruption; it is hardly worth while 
therefore to disturb the modern usage, and substitute 
Azariah for Uzziah. According to Stade?) in 1887, 
there is very little information respecting Uzziah at the 
disposal of the historian. After stating that Azariah or 
Uzziah was proclaimed king by a popular assembly, he 
adds that 'the Book of Kings knows nothing of any 
warlike achievements of Uzziah. The king had the 
misfortune to become a leper, so that in functions like 
that of pronouncing judgment, the discharge of which 
would have brought him into contact with the people, 
he had to be represented by his son Jotham, who was 
invested with the office of a prefect of the palace. 
Where the leper-king resided (see ©) did indeed 
originally form a part of the tradition ; but the word in 
question (155) has become disfigured beyond recog- 
nition.’ 

In further explanation Stade adds, ‘bet hachophschit [zn], 


1. Earlier 
criticism. 


2 K. 15 5, chopschit [7:253], 2 Ch. 26 21, cannot possibly mean 
an infirmary |RVmg., fa lazar house’). Тһе aphphüsóth [аф- 
dovewd ; but in 2 Ch. aó$ovawr B, атфоусоб Х| of G seems to 
suggest that it is not the original reading. Itis, however, equally 
obscure what is the Hebrew word underlying it. Probably 
some building in the royal fortress is meant.’ ? 


Stade concludes with the remark that 'the sixteen 
years which the Book of Kings gives to Jotham, include 
the period during which Jotham was the regent for his 
father.' Elsewhere (567) Stade further mentions that 
Uzzinh rebuilt Elath, which his father had probably 
recovered. It is clear, however, that fresh investiga- 
tions of the Book of Chronicles and of the Hebrew text 
both of Kings and of Chronicles do not favour this 
extreme historical sobriety. Considering that the Book 
of Kings gives Uzziah a (nominal) reign of not less 
than fifty-two years, an augmentation of our scanty 
material is of importance. Let us consider our situation. 

As to the accession of Uzziah, and the assumed con- 
quest of Elath, we can hardly rest satisfied with the 
ordinary view of the circumstances of the 


Mum time. As Kittel has pointed out, these 
ES are contained in portions of two different 
Uzziah's pe E Y 
А documents, viz., 2 K. 147-14 and vv. 19- 
accession, 


22;? each source, in a carefully revised 
text, must be separately studied. From the former we 
infer (ep JOKTHEEL), that the contest between Jehoash 
and Amaziah was for the possession of the NEGEB 
(g.2.), a part of which Jehoash had recovered for 
Israel, but which Amaziah wanted for Judah. A 
decisive battle took place 'at Beth-cusham which be- 
longs to Jerahmeel, and Amazinh was worsted and 
(according to this stratum of the narrative) taken 
captive. We now have to turn to our second fragment 
of narrative, remembering (this we learn from 2. 7, 


1 GFI 1569 f. А. А 

2 l'or Stade's fuller expression of opinion, see Z.1 TIV 6 156-159 
(1886), where, zuez aia, it is suggested that the true reading may 
have been nna ma, Јег. 3622 (Am.31s)—Ze., the winter 


palace. 

3 Kittel wrongly detaches v. 22, and assigns it to the same 
document as vv. 7-14. The text, in its true form, does not 
appear to allow this. 3 odd 

In 2 K. 1325 the reference is to cities in the Negeb; the 
present text of 1033 is full of distortions of names of districts 
and places in that region. See Crit. Bib. 
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where read ' Árammites,' and for the rest see JOK- 
TIIEEL, SELA) that Amaziah had excited the bitter 
animosity of the Arammites or Jerahmeelites by his 
cruelty at the rock of Kadesh, The notice (vv. 19-22) 
is very meagre, and the text is imperfect. We can, 
however, venture to infer from v. 19 that, according to 
this document, Amaziah had not been carried away by 
Jehoash, but had sought refuge at some place in the 
independent, non-Israelitish portion of the Negeb.! 
Thirsting, as it would appear, for vengeance, some of 
the inhabitants conspired against the fallen king. He 
fled to Eshcol? or Halusah (?), an important city in the 
Negeb, but the dagger of the assassin found him there. 
The actors in the following scene (vv. 20-22) are the 
non-Israelites of the Negeb. 


“Апа all the Cushites bore him [to Jerusalem], and he was 
buried in Jerusalem. . . . And the Jerahmeelites took Azariah 
(16 years of age) and made him king instead of Amaziah his 
father, and imposed oaths upon him. Апа they returned to 
Jerahmeel, after the king had lain down with his fathers.’ 8 


The humiliation of Judah was now complete. — First 
Israel, and then Jerahmeel, had treated it as а subject 
state. The only comfort was that Israel and Jerahmeel 
were foes, and in a struggle between the two the wishes 
of Judah would naturally accompany Israel. (lt will 
be seen that the statement of the conquest of Elath has 
arisen out of a corruption of the text. +) 

Asto the wars of Uzziah. According to the Chronicler, 
the king warred successfully against the Philistines, the 

3. Wars of Arabians, adl the Meunim, and strength- 

Uzziah ? ened the fortifications of Jerusalem, which 

* must have suffered greatly at the capture 
of the city by Jehoash (2 Ch. 266-9). ‘The Book of 
Kings (as we have seen) is entirely silent as to this 
national aggrandisement ; but elsewhere valuable in- 
formation has been found underlving the statements of 
Chronicles. Still, great cxaggeration there must at 
any rate be, as Guthe (GIZ 186) remarks. Unless we 
could bring ourselves to identify Azariah of Judah with 
Azriya'u of Ya'udi, we could not possibly imagine the 
sudden and unexpected revival of the martial prowess 
of Judah. | M'Curdy, it is true, assumes this ;? he also 
thinks that the relation of Hezekiah to the Philistine city 
of Ekron in the time of Sennacherib, and the statement 
of Sennacherib that the cities which he had cut off from 
Judah he gave to the kings of Ashdod, Ekron, and 
Gaza, imply a period of Judahite expansion which we 
can only place in the reign of Uzziah. Winckler, on 
the other hand, remarks, ‘Such successes as those 
which are described would be possible only if Azariah 
acted as the vassal of a more powerful prince.  Musri 
could not be such, for it is certain that the Philistine 
cities wonld have enjoyed its special protection. ‘There 
was Assyria, no doubt; but Azariah could have taken 
part in the Assyrian campaign of 773 [the last year of 
Shalmaneser 111.] only as a feudatory of Jeroboam IT.’ 
ОА 2025 

There is no difficulty in supposing that either the 
Chronicler has misread his authority, or the text of 
Chronicles itself has suffered corruption. There is no 
difficulty in supposing that Uzziah after a time broke 
his ‘oaths’ and made war on the Jerahmeclites—z.e., 
on tbat section of the Jerahmeclites which neither 
Jehoash nor (2 K. 1428, explained in col. 3861, n. 1) 
Jeroboam 11. bad subdued. That he ‘broke down the 
wall' of Rehoboth and Ashhur,® is improbable, but he 


1 In z.19 we read, ‘And they conspired against him in 
Ishmael’ (xyes as elsewhere, for por). 

2 Reading Say for gab. The same change may be required 
in Mic. 113. 

3 For the corrections see Crit. Bid. 

4 The emendation in 2 К. 14 22а (m x3 зла куз; cp Ezek. 
17 13) has already been snggested by Klostermann, who, how- 
ever, makes Jeroboam II. the subject of the verb. To con- 
nect 2, 22, either in whole or in part, with v. 7 (as most propose), 
is very difficult. 

5 Hist. Proph. Mon.1312,n. 1 ; ' Uzziah and the Philistines’ 
Expos. 1891 ё, pp. 388-396. 

6 So read for ‘Gath’ (as often) and ‘ Ashdod’ (as Ат. 39). А 
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may have made successful incursions into the Jerah- 
meelite land,! and have inflicted a check on his enemies. 
More than this we cannot say, and underlying the 
account of Uzziah's leprosy there is probably a. record 
of a great humiliation sustained by the king. 

As to Uzziah's leprosy (cp LEPRosv, $ 5, iv.). In 
2 Ch. 2616-21 he is said to have been struck with leprosy 

as a punishment for attempting to usur 
= оа the i of the EVE by cas 

eprosy. . : eee Я 

incense in the temple, in spite of the well- 
established fact that the ancient kings from time to 
time exercised sacerdotal functions. But in 2 k.155 
all that is said is, ‘And Yahwe smote the king, so that 
he became a leper unto the day of his death, and 
dwelt in the house * * ' (the last word appears untrans- 
latable). Has something been omitted by the compiler 
of Kings, and if so, did it agree with Chronicles? To 
answer the latter question in the affirmative is difficult, 
the story in Chronicles being so clearly post-exilic. 
The case is parallel to that of 2 K. 1422. The true text 
probably runs nearly as follows :— And Jerahmeel led 
the king away to Missur to the day of his death, and 
he dwelt in Beth-zarephath of Missur.’ ? 

The mother of Jeroboam I. was called in error ‘a 
leper,’ whereas really she was a Misrite (col. 2404, n. 
2); Naaman in the earlier form of his story was called, 
not a leper (2 K. 51), but a Misrite.? And Uzziah, 
too, in the narrative from which the compiler of Kings 
drew, must have been brought into connection with the 
Misrites. Like Manasseh (probably), Uzziah was carried 
into captivity by the Misrites or Jerahmeelites of N. 
Arabia ; but unlike Manasseh he did not return. Mean- 
time, his son Jotham was necessarily regent at Jeru- 
salem. 

As to the earthquake, a detail so romantically used 
by Josephus (12. ix. 104). In Zech. 145 Am. 11 (title) 
5. Earthquake. we шщ Osane S to an earth- 

quake in Uzziah's reign, and the sug- 
gestion has been hazarded that this earthquake may 
have suggested the imagery of Is. 219-21 and Am. 411. 
It is true, the available evidence for the fact is very late, 
and Wellhausen throws doubt on its historical character 
(ср AMos, $ 4). In Zech. 145 we should probably read, 
‘as ye fled before Ashhur ' (angs), and in Am. 11, ‘о 


years before Ashhur was rooted out.’ The Zech. 
passage alludes to the frequent raids of Jerahmeelites or 
Ashhurites from N. Arabia, and the Am. passage prob- 
ably to the events attending the successes of Jeroboam 
11. in the Negeb (see $ 2). 
As to references to Uzziah in Isaiah. That there is 
such a reference in Js.61, is unquestionable. In 15. 
san n 26-8 12-16, however, it is only to Jotham, 
6 vise 10 frst as regent and then as king, that the 
даа prophetic writer's descriptions can be 
safely held to apply. Exegesis, of course, is unaffected 
by this result. тк. Ç 
We have no further information respecting Uzziah, 


region in or near the Negeb was called Ashhur, and there must 
also have heen a city bearing the same name (cp the place-name 
Jerahmeel). 

1 The ‘Philistines’ are our old friends the * Zarephathites’ 
(see ZanEPHATH), and the ‘ Arabians of Gur-baal' are the 
‘Arabians of Jerahmeel' The ‘Maonites’ should he the 
‘Ammonites,’ which, as often, is a corruption (which obtained 
an independent existence) of ‘ Jerahmeclites.' 

? mw noma. nem opo py "us gbos Syn ara. 
The final word is restored from 2 Ch. 26 21. The strange word 
mesana comes from mzr'Nn, ‘the dung-hill,’ and mawx (as in 
the phrase ЛЮ Л YY, Neh. 213, etc.) is a corruption of ЛЕУ 


575. 
3 The rendering of 2 К.5 1^ and accompanying note in the 
OT of Kautzsch should open the eyes of some readers. ‘But 
the man was... leprous.' ‘The two omitted words mean 
elsewhere, “ап able (or valiant) тап”; either they have arisen 
from a mutilation of the text or they have got in here hy mistake.’ 
pe» however, if we restore this word, is in apposition to 

"m 23. 
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unless we may venture to identify Azariah of Judah 
T with an important personage in an 

А D m inscription of Tiglath-pileser m This 

is he Uzziah ? А «йс Жи, 

monarch informs us that in his reign 
(738 B.C.) nineteen districts situated in the neighbour- 
hood of Hamath banded theniselves against him under 
Az-(or Iz-)ri-ya-u of Ya.u-di, but were eventually over- 
conie (see A47 217 f., АВ 225 f, Tiele, BAG 
229/.) The identification of Azriyau of Ya'udi with 
Azariah (=Uzziah) of Judah proposed by the late 
George Smith the Assyriologist, and after him by 
Schrader (AGF 399 /:), who ably supported it against 
A. von Gutschmid, was accepted by Winckler in 1892, 
and is even now defended by M'Curdy (HPM 1 348 f. ), 
С. F. Kent (Wist. Hebd. People), 2126), aud Rogers 
(HBA 2119 f.). A strong opposition has, however, 
been raised to it (see, e.g., Wellh. JDT 20632; Klo. 
Sa.-K6. 496; Wi. AOF lif; KAT! сд, and, 
following Winckler, Che. Zr. /s. 4). Ahaz, it has 
been urged, was reigning four years later (734 B.C., see 
Анах), and the deaths of Uzziah and Jotham must 
therefore have been almost contemporaneous. The as- 
sertion that Jotham himself may have possibly taken the 
field, and not Uzziah (M'Curdy, Wist. Proph. Mon. 
1414), on the theory that gui facit per alium facit per 
se, is scarcely borne out by the precise wording of the 
cuneiform text. Ви a far greater objection is the diffi- 
culty of supposing that Uzziah of Judah should ever have 
wished to interfere with Tiglath-pileser, that he should 
ever have been in a position to undertake such an 
expedition, and that he should have been the leader of 
a band of tribes representing a district extending from 
the Orontes to the sea, and from the northern flanks of 
Lebanon and Anti-libanus to the sea of Antioch ;! for 
whatever his relations with Jeroboam II. may have 
been, it is at all events clear that the statement in 2 K. 
1428 cannot be called in to support the identification 
(sce JEROBOAM ii. ). 

These objections are urged with great force by 
Winckler (210271 1o f.), who, dismissing the old identifi- 
cation, would explain Ya-u-di as the well-known sw of 
the Zenjirli inscriptions mentioned in the steles of 
Panammu and Hadad, a view which is favourably 
quoted by Kittel (Алде, 263), and unreservedly ac- 
cepted by Hommel (art. * Assyria,’ Hastings’ BD).? 

SAC. 

2. One of the b’né Kohath, in the genealogy of HEMAN, 1 Ch. 
6 24 [9]= 36 [21] AZARIAH, tt. 

3. One of the b'n& HARM, Ezra 10212 : Esd. 921 AZARIAS 
(but оса [L]). 

4. Father of Athaiah in list of Judahite inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem (Ezra, ii., § 52, § 15, 10) (Neh. 114, aed [B], acera 
[x]). 

5. Father of JoNaTHAN, 9 (1 Ch. 2725, 3m). 

т.к. Gs, NS 1:05 S A C348 7: 


UZZIEL (Окер, 829; either а clan name [cp 
UzziAH], the -e/ being only formative, or = ‘God is my 
strength,’ $29; ozfeliHA [BAFL], а пате found 
only in post-exilic writings, and in connection with 
names capable of being regarded as clan-names of the 
Negeb (Che. ). 

I. b. Kohath (cp JAHAZIEL, 3); mostly mentioned 
last in the list of sons (Ex. 618 Nu. 319 І Ch. 62 [528] 18 
[63]. According to Lev. 104 he was the uncle (42) of 
Aaron (atiyA [B]). Of his sons who are mentioned in 
Ex. 622 (see also 1 Ch. 2320 [G® identifies Uzziel with 
Jahaziel of 519] 2424) the most important was Elzaphan 
(cp ZAPHON), who was the chief of all the Kohathites 
(Nu. З зо). 


1 Among the districts named аге Hatartkka, Arka, Sianna 
(see HADRACH, ARKITE, SINITE). 

2 See, on the other hand, M‘Curdy, Hist. Prop. Mon. 13413 ff. 
It has also been plausibly suggested that -&* may be meant in 
the famous title of Sargon at the opening of the Nimrüd inscrip- 
tion (A752 37), ‘the subduer of Ya'udu, whose situation is far 
off.’ Elsewhere, Sargon calls Canaan 272 Humrt (cp KAT 
189, and see Омк!). See SARGON, $ 17. 
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The b'né Uzziel are mentioned in 1 Ch. 15 то with Amminadab 
their chief as amounting to 112; and it is noteworthy that 
Elzaphan appears in v. 8 as a separate clan. From Uzziel come 
the UzzieLITES (NT, Nu. 327 6 ogemàeis [B], б ogena’ers’ 
[A], ogend ‘є [F], ogi eis [L]; 1 Ch. 2623). See GENEALOGIES 
2,57. А н Я 
с Ishi, a captain of Simeon ($ 5) in the raid against the 
Amalekites and Meunim (1 Ch. 4 42). 

3. b. Bela, in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.v., $ 9, li. а) (1 Ch. 
77). 

4. А Hemanite musician (1 Ch. 25 4 agapaņà [В], who in v. 18 
is called AZAREL (L, however, ogiyA). 

5. In 2 Ch. 29 14 Uzziel figures as a son of Jeduthun, not of 
Heman (as above). It is also noteworthy that the name occurs 
here in close connection with that of Elzaphan (v. 13). 


6. ‘ Uzziel, the son of HARHAIAH (g.v.) goldsmiths,’ 


VASHTI 


in list of wall-builders (see NEHEMIAH, 8 1 f. ; EZRA 


ii., S8 16 [1], 15 2), Neh. 38 (659*^ omits). See Ryle 
Ве. - Ry., Siegfr. ad loc. 


[Various explanations have been given of this strange phrase, 
Apart from the * Jerahmeelite theory,’ we may be grateful for 
S. A. Cook's ingenious suggestion (Ær. 710280, and Har- 
HAIAH) But in the light of many other passages in which 
*Jerahmeel' and *Zarephath' put on strange disguises, and, 
in particular, of vv. 31 /: (on which see Amer. Journ. of Theol. 
5440 [1901], and PERFUMERS), it is difficult not to decide 
somewhat positively in favour of the following restoration, 
‘Next to him repaired Uzziel, son of Jerahmeel, a Zarepha- 
thite. And next to him repaired Hananiah, son of Jerahmeel.’ 
The historical inference of Meyer (Axtst. 153) that artisans 
with no landed estate had no gens, the guild taking the place 
of the gens, is therefore hardly justified.— T. к. с.) 


V 


VAHEB (270) DNI; but MSS and Gr. Ven. IMNN), 
apparently a locality in the Amorite country, towards 
Moab, described as being ‘in Suphah' (n2103) ; Nu. 
2014 RV. 

AV (following Onkelos) gives the indefensible rendering, ‘What 
he did in the Red Sea’; Vg. ‘sicut fecit in mari rubro ';1 Gr. 
Ven. ereflaegy èv AatAam. The rendering of BA, however— 
Tiv SwoB (сооВ [FL]) é$Aóyto€ 2—presupposes the reading 3311s 
no, and studying this in the light of suggestions elsewhere 
made with regard to the ‘stations’ of the Israelites and the 
place-names in Dt. 11 Gen. 36 31-39, we see that 'Vaheb' is 
probably a corruption of * Missur’ and ‘Suphah’ of ‘ Sarephath' 
(see Di-zaHAnB, Sura). It the quotation really comes from a 
poetical record of the ancient wars we may further suppose that 
а verb has dropped out, and render “(һе conquered) Missur and 
Sarephath' (two places in N. Arabia on the border of S. 
Palestine; see Mizraim, $ 20, ZaAREPHATH). It is much more 
probable, however, that instead of ‘the book of the wars of 
Yahwe’ (mm лепо чко) we should read ‘the list of Jerahmeel’ 
("Non 525), and suppose that the Priestly Writer here intro- 
duces us to one of his chief sources of information for N. 
Arabian place-names. 

The passage then becomes, * Wherefore it is said in the list of 
Jerahmeel, The land of Missur and Sarephath; the land of 
Jerahmeel which stretches towards the city of Zarephath, and 
is adjacent to the border of Missur' (йт 7202 ТОК, |379 
ыз yen печ: "y^ n2 SN копт; Гум) лету) уо PPS 
ЭҮ)" See Crit. Bib. TRE 


VAJEZATHA, RV Vaizatha (NDN ; ZABOYOAION 
[81.2], zaBoyAe0a [N]; zaBoyraea [A], izaGoveo 
[L3], a son of Haman, Esth. 99. ‘The names of 
Патап'ѕ sons put a heavy strain on the traditional 
theory respecting the Book of Esther. In the case of 
Vaizatha the form itself is not certain, the » being ex- 
ceptionally long and the y exceptionally short (a trace 
of an early corrector's work?). Benfey conjeetures as 
the Persian original Wahvaz-dáta. 

If, however, the story has been remodelled, and in its original 
form the names were such as a Hebrew writer might regard as 
Jerahmeelite (see Purim, $ 7), one might venture to restore еруу 
(cp 5m, 110), behind which may lie *maqy, 'Zarephathite.' 
Haman, being an Agagite, was an Amalekite (7.e., Jerahmeelite). 

VEN C: 

VALE, VALLEY, occurs in AV as the rendering of 
the following Heb. words : 

т. рру, ‘émek (etym. ‘depth’; KolAac: daparZ: 
телом, ete.), for which, in geographical designations, 
RV, followed by G. A. Smith, gives ‘vale,’ is the most 
natural antithesis to ap, Ady, ‘mountain’ (ep Mie. 14 
TSS 2023 057 23, єр PLAN, 5). It is 
applied to wide level spaces opening out of a mountain- 
ous country. About the names of most of these ‘vales’ 
considerable controversy has gathered (see ACHOR, 
ELAH, ESDRAELON, MULBERRY-TREE, REPHAIM, 
SIDDIM, SuccoTH). The vales of Hebron and Aijalon, 
however, are well-known, and may be taken as typical. 


pee 
muisor, v. 


1 Vg. continues ‘sic faciet in torrentibus Arnon. Scopuli 
torrentium inclinati sunt, ut requiescerent in Ar, et recumberent 
in finibus Moabitarum.’ 

2 © continues каї rods Xeucáppovs Apvov kai Tous Ҳєци. karég- 
moe katoikicar Ho, kai mpooKertat Tois óptois Моав. 
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‘Emek is also applied to parts of the Jordan valley (Josh. 
1327 [ep 65] 17 16, and, if the text is correct, Ps. 606[8], 
but see SUCCOTH), and to the lateral valleys of the 
Jordan (т Ch.12:5 [avAdy) Cant.21) In Ps. 6514 
Job 3910 ‘vales’ are apparently referred to, not as the 
antithesis of mountains, but as containing fertile arable 
land. But the text of these passages is disputed. AV 
has VALE іп Gen. 143810 3714, and DALE in Gen. 1417 
(RY ‘vale') 2 5. 1818 (EV). On the difference between 
the 'éze£ and the bik (see 2), see ESDRAELON. 

2. nypz. Šik īh (etym. ‘split,’ ‘cleft’; meó(ov) is also 
used in contrast to ‘mountain’ (єл, Dt.87 lli, 
[Te9w7], cp Ps. 1048). The ctymologieal meaning ex- 
plains Is. 404, ‘ Every &z£'aA (EV ‘valley’; © фараү ; 
Di. 'ravine') shall be exalted’—i.e., filled up. The 
modern Arabic equivalent e/-Zw«£d' is the name given 
to the valley situated between the Lebanons. The 
same word is rendered PLAIN (g.*.) by AV in Am. 15 
(RV ‘valley’), Ezek. 371 f. (.AVm£- ‘champaign'), and 
by EV in Neh. бг Dan. 31 (.\ram. кура), Gen. 112 Ezek. 
922 RNs alley yr Sa өе On De ada EVI 
inaceurately, ‘the plain of the valley of Jericho') see 
JORDAN, § 2. 

3. wi (also м“, wu i; see the Lexieons), gai, ge, 
ete. (etym. perhaps ‘depression’; $ápay£, also vá, 
Kods, ete., once Bovrós, 2 K.216 [om. A]. А fre- 
quently occurring word for a somewhat narrow opening 
in the mountains, gorge, ravine; see (e.g.) JIPHTHATI- 
EL, HARASHIM, SAMARIA, ZEBOIM, ZEPHATHAH, 
HAMONGOG, and especially HiNNOM. In 18.173 
(а) [@А1-]) it apparently designates the deep channel, 
dug by the turbid water torrents in the middle of the 
vale (mek) of Elah. Relatively to the gaj, or lower 
valley, the ‘mek might be called Ad, ‘mountain,’ 
unless we suppose in 1 5. 17 the combination of elements 
from two sources. See ELAN, EPHES-DAMMIM. 

4. bm, ndéhal, denotes both a winter torrent and the valley it 
flows through. It occurs in both senses 1 K. 185. See BROOK. 

5. лор, the shéphelih, AV ‘vale,’ ‘ valley,’ ‘low plain,’ RV 
‘lowland.’ See Jupaia, SHEPHELAH. 

6. avAwv, Judith 44 (see SALEM, VALLEY OF) 7317 10 10 f. 
(see BETHULIA). 

7. фарауё, Judith 28 (фараууоѕ . . . xeusáppovs, ravines . . . 
wádys') 74 11 17 127 1310 Lk. 85 (— Is. 40 4). 

VAMPIRE (710300), Prov. 801; RV; see LILITH 
($ 2). 


VANIAH (1121), of the b’né BANI (4.v.), in list of 
those with foreign wives (see EzRA i, 8 s, end); Ezra 1036 
(ovrexwa [B], -epexo [x], ovovrea [A], ovar. [L]), apparently the 
Anos (avos [BA], ? om. 1) of || 1 Esd. 9 34. 


VASHNI (325), 1 Ch. 628. 
VASHTI (3; actin [BNAL*], oya. [L°], eri 
[> BN^*AL in 1:9], the name of the consort of 
Ahasuerus, who was divorced on account of her refusal 


to present herself before the guests of the king on the 
seventh and last day of his great banquet (Esth. ] 9-22). 
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See JOEL, 2. 


VAULT 


According to Herodotus (518; єр 9::0) it was the 
custom of the Persians to have their wives and con- 
cubines present at great feasts. This, however, hardly 
illustrates the story of Vashti, for it was evidently by an 
arbitrary command of the king, whose heart was ' merry 
with wine,' that Vashti was summoned to the banquet, 
]ndeed, Vashti had made a feast of her own for the 
women of the palace (v. 9). 

Vashti's name used to be connected with the Persian 
vahista, ‘optimus,’ but, according to a very clever 
hypothesis of Jensen, Vashti, Haman, and Zeresh are 
pale reflections of Elamite divinities, named respectively 
Mashti (or Vashti?), Нипипап, and Кёп$а (see ESTHER, 
8 7; Jensen, IVZA' M 670; Wildeboer, ‘ Esther’ in 
АТС 17173). This view, however, is not very probable. 

Ahasuerus (?) and Vashti (?) are as much a couple as Haman 
and Zeresh, and both ought to be explained on the same prin- 
ciples. Moreover, the text of Esther ought to be not less care- 
fully criticised than that of Samuel before any hypothesis as to 
the origin of the story is formed. There is no issue out of the 
perplexities caused by the book as it has come down to us. 
Dut revising the text on the same principles as we revise the 
text of Samuel we see that (as in parts of Samuel) а story under- 
lies the present story of Esther and Mordecai which has a 
different geographical and historical setting. The Jewish people, 
doubly represented by Esther (=Israelith) and by Mordecat 
(Carmeli=the Jerahmeelite Jews), are in captivity in the land 
of the hostile Jerahmeelites (see OBADIAH, § 7; LAMENTATIONS, 
Book or, 87 /; Psaims, 88 28 //)—£.e., the Edomites and 
other Arabians, whose king is described as 'Ashhur, king of 

, , 

Jerahmeel and Cush’ (for pya-ayn via soon ‘пх мл emn 
read cho; копт" 355 CDUN) Vashti, therefore, ought to 
be a representative of the Asshurite, Jerahmeelite. and Cushite 
people, that the nation of the oppressors may, like the nation 
of the oppressed, have double and therefore complete representa- 
tion. That the name Vashti is corrupt is plain; cp VANIAH, 
Vopusi. Most probably it comes from Asshurith, ‘ Asshur’ 
being often used asa synonym for ‘ Jerahmeel' Cp MORDECAI, 
Purim. TRE 


VAULT (0132), Is. 654 КУЕ. ; see TOMB. 
VAULTED CHAMBER (23; окнма TTOPNIKON ; 


lupanar), Ezek. 1624, etc., RVm& ; see HIGH PLACE, 
$6. A mound or shrine for illicit worship is obviously 
intended; but the rendering of 6 and Vg. (after analogy 
of fornix) is ‘without sufficient proof, and needless’ 
(BDB). 


VEDAN (}'J}), Ezek. 2719 RV. 


VEIL (VAIL). It is not easy to distinguish between 
the veil and the mantle in the OT. As in the East at 
the present day, the Hebrew veils were mostly ample 
wraps which protected the head and shoulders against 
exposure, and sometimes reached the feet. Though 
veils were part of the ordinary attire of Hebrew women, 
unmarried girls did not muffle their faces, nor did 
married Jewesses usually wear veils even out of doors 
(rCor.115 f). In the Talmud we find that only 
Jewesses of Arabia wore veils (Saddath, 65a) to cover 
their whole face, the eyes excepted. The bride, how- 
ever, veiled herself (ep zubere viro)in presence of the 
bridegroom, both before marriage and at the wedding 
ceremony (Gen. 2925); see MARRIAGE, § 3.1 The 
modern Oriental yashmak, which hangs in a narrow strip 
from below the eyes to the feet, was not used by the 
Hebrews. 

The terms rendered ‘veil’ are :— 

т. 52907, Ух, Gen. 2465 38 14 19t, which, as Lagarde (Sem. 
24) has shown, was not a veil (EV), but an ample wrap square 


in shape. (ADEL) renders @éptazpor, a light summer garment ; 
Cp MANTLE, $ 2 [12]. 


2. затта, WIS, 15.472 RV («arakáAvuua [BNAQ]; AV 
*locks", Cant. 4r3 67| RV (тбтус [BNA]; AV, RVmg. 
* locks ').2 

3. redid, WT), 6ép.o pov [BRAQT'], EV Is. 323; AV, RVmg 
Cant. 57t (RV mantle); and 


See JAVAN, § 12. 


1 On the 52762 of Gen. 2465, see tbe first of the Hebrew 
terms. 


2 According to Delitzsch from ҳ/рох, constringere. ©’s read- 
ШЕ ‘a to rest upon a confusion with miss, ‘be silent’ (cp in 
уг.). 
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4. mithdhath, nesa, Ruth315 AV (лерібоџа [BAL], ow- 
$6óviov [Sym.]; AVmg. ‘apron,’ ‘sheet,’ RV *mantle^) were all 
ample wraps; cp ls. 322 and see MANTLE, § 2 [3]. 

5. massckah, n909, EV 15. 257 (perhaps the reading should 
be лр, a covering, as in Ezek. 28 13); most moderns render 
* covering ' (cp 15. 28 20, EV). 

6. The term 407, 116,1 in 15. 257 (EV ‘covering’) is usually 
explained asa veil. The figure in this passage 15 derived from the 
custom of covering the face as a token of grief (see MourRN1ING). 


7. ré'àlàk, noy» Is. 3 191, is either a soft shawl (EV ‘ muffler,’ 
AVmg. ‘spangled ornaments’), or a fine veil (so Che.). The 
root Орч is cognate to чул (tremble), and the form of veil was so 
called from its loose, clinging material. 

8. птер:ВоХалор, т Сог. 11 15 AVmg., EV preferably ‘covering’; 
cp MANTLE, $ 2 [19]. 

The face of the king or other chief was sometimes 
covered to hide the divine halo; thus Moses wore a 
masweh, тоо, Ex. 3433 ff. (k&wvupa [BAFL], cp 2 Cor. 
313), with which Dillmann compares s#¢hk, mo, Gen. 
4911.2 It will, however, be noted that, according to 
MT, Moses seems to have worn his veil only in private, 
and to have removed it not only when seeking an oracle 
but also when addressing the people, 1. А. 


VEIL (OF THE TEMPLE). See TABERNACLE, § 
5, and єр TEMPLE, § 33. à 

The words are paroketh, menzi Ex. 263r etc. ; kata- 
réragua, Mt 27s: Lk, 2845. Jerome (in Mt.275:; 
also Epist. 189; and again Epist. 1208) affirms that in 
Matthew's Hebrew Gospel he read, not ‘veil,’ but 
' lintel' —superliminare templi infinite magnitudinis 
fractum esse atque divisum (also corruisse, also sublatum). 
Nestle infers that Jerome found, not nz"s, ‘veil,’ but 


shop, ‘capital’ (of the column supporting the roof; see 


CHAPITER, 4), though Jerome less accurately gives 
superliminare (Expos. 18956, 310 f.). Cp TEXT, $ 
65 n. 2. 


VENISON (Fr. venaison, Lat. venatio, ‘a hunting’ ; 
Heb. ‘WY, sayzd, JS, ‘to hunt,’ ep Ar. sayd*", 
Syr. saida) The Hebrews, as described by the OT 
writers, had already reached the stage of pastoral nomads 
when ‘the hunting which is the subsistence of the ruder 
wanderer, has come to be only an extra means of life’ 
(to quote Tylor, Anthropology, 220). ESAU (g.v.) is 
probably meant to represent nothing more than this (‘a 
man aequainted with hunting,’ US PT EUN, Gen. 2527; 
cp 2528 273), since later he seems to be himself 
possessed of flocks and herds (Gen.339; for Nimrod 
see the special article). 


As weapons used for this purpose or for driving off wild 
animals, mention is made of the bow and arrow (Gen. 27 3 Is. 
724; see Weapons, $ 2) and the SLING (g.z., 1 S. 1740). Dt. 
145 enumerates amongst the animals that might be eaten several 
belonging to the venison class. These are some species of 
fallow deer ('ayya4, 5001, vahmur; see HART, ROEBUCK), two 
kinds of wild goat (see Солт, § 2, CHamois), the PvcARG (g.v., 
the Addax ?), and the ANTELOPE (g.v. ; so RV). 

One of the Hebrew terms for ‘ provision’ is actually 


reminiscent of the hunting stage (луу, sé/dh, Gen. 4225 
4521 Ps. 13215 [' спе], Josh. 95 [усп] ; ep the use of 
the verb in Josh. 912, ‘this our bread we provisioned 
ourselves [:;vesz] with it hot from our houses ').5 Bur 


although both as a necessity and as a pastime the 
pursuit has in general played an important part in the 
education and evolution of mankind,* the Hebrews, 
hampered $ again (see COLOURS, $ 1) perhaps by certain 
peculiarities in their religion, after they had passed 
through the stage were not often induced ' to revert for 
amusement to what their ancestors had been conipelled 


1 The expression pbj ‘ya shows that the outside of the veil 
differed from the inside. Cp гд 35, Job 41 5 [13]. 

2 Inthe Talmud мо syon is both ‘covering’ and ‘veil. 

3 Elsewhere we find the verb babs, Kiel used (1 K. 47), 
and the noun ond, lehem (a К. 422 [52]). 

4 As to its value in this respect Charles Kingsley's Glaucus 


is suggestive in parts. н 
5 [n view, that is to say, of the struggle of the nations. 
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to practise from necessity’ (to quote M, G, Watkins, 
Gleanings from the Natural History of the Ancients, 
chap. 10). Assyrian,! Egyptian,? Chaldzean,? and 
Persian monarchs, on the other hand, boasted of their 
exploits in hunting; the Assyrians and Persians even 
maintained private hunting-grounds, called mapdôeiror. * 
The Greeks and Romans pursued the pastime vigorously.? 
'Their writers describe it frequently (Homer, Horace, 
Cæsar), and in some cases whole treatises were written 
on the subject (Xenophon, Appian). 

Solomon’s table, it is true, was, we are told, supplied with 
species of fallow-deer (avya/, 5007, yahmiir; see HART, ROE- 
BUCK); but there is nothing to indicate that they were taken in 
the hunt. We know that in other cases traps were used for the 
purpose (see NET, SNARE). In 1 S. 2620, too, according to 
EV we have a figure of hunting a partridge, but the Hebrew 
term is "dap, ‘pursue,’ and in any case the meaning of the 
context is not clear (see PARTRIDGE; and for the methods of 
capturing hirds see FowLixc). M. A. C. 


VENUS, TEMPLE OF (ro arepration [AV]), 
2 Macc. 1226, AVIE. See ATARGATIS. 


VERMILION (70), Јег. 9214 Ezek.23:4T. See 
COLOURS, § r4. 


VERSIONS. See TEXT AND VERSIONS. 


VESTMENTS (0920, etc), 2 K. 1022, etc. бее 
DRESS. 


VESTRY (mnn; TW єттї TOY OIKOY M€COAAAÀ 


[BL], тос єттї Toy micOaad [A]; . TOY CTO- 
Aicmoy [Àq. Sym. ]). in the phrase ‘him that was over 
the vestry’ (2 K. 10221), is generally supposed to mean 
the place where the holy vestments supplied to the 
worshippers of Baal were Кері; see DRESS, 8 8; JEHU, 
col 2356. ‘The ancient versions differ; there was no 
fixed traditional interpretation. The moderns have 
defended ‘vestry’ or ' wardrobe’ by a far-fetched com- 
parison of Ethiopie e¢éfék, ‘tunic, coat.' ‘The text 
must be corrupt. 

Read probably nasty TEN, “him that was over the hall’ 
(Бур. Т, Nov. 1899). That there were several ‘halls’ or 
‘ chambers’ (M372) attached to the Jerusalem temple we know 
(Тег. 3524 Ezral06 Neh.135, etc.) ; and from 1 S. 0122 (cp 118 
45) we gather that close to the altar on a &d zeit, or ‘high place," 
there was a “shih, or ‘hall,’ in which those who partook of 
the sacrificia] meal assembled. Jt was in such a “&shkdh that 
the Baal-worshippers assembled in expectation of a sacrificial 
feast б (v. 19). Cp TEMPLE, $$ 24, 32. 

This view does justice to the context, and accounts for G's ra 
emi той otkov (дєтӨааА = целӨаа is a correction from the later [7] 
Hebrew text); that © did not fully understand yay is plain 
from 1 S. (see above) gr and 3 are liable to be confounded with 
n and п; о may come from p, repeated in error. To correct 
MPV, ‘the composition of the (sacred) perfumes,’ or піке, 


‘the ceremonial’ (cp Klo.), gives а less suitable sense. Оп the 
guesses of the other versions see commentators. TS Cea Oe 


VESTURE (imation), Rev. 191316 AV, RV ‘ gar- 
ment.’ See MANTLE, $ 2 [17]. 

VETCHES, WILD (5179), Job 307 Бутш, EV 
NETTLES (g.v.). 

VIAL. 1. JB, gaz, 15.101; also 2 K.913 RV 
(where AV has Box [g.v.]: $axós). Ср also CRUSE. 

2. diddy, Rev. 58 157, etc, where RV always Bowt (g.v., 9). 

VILLAGE. т. A ‘village’ as distinguished from a 
'town' or ‘city’ (YI, '77r) is properly 123, 4dphar 
(Cant. 7 11 [12] 1 Ch. 2725), or 123, Adpher (т 5.618 in 
combination with UBD, Aupperasi, ‘village of the 
peasantry,’ EV ‘country village),’ or VBD 2ephir (Neh. 
62, plur., if MT is correct; see CHEPIIIRAH). Like 


1 See Ball, Light from the Fast, 161 ff. 
2 See Maspero, The Dawa of Civilisation, 61 ff. 
Ibid., 766 77. 
4 See Warre-Cornish, Dict. of Gk. and Rom. Antig. s.v. 
Парадє:сос. 
5 Ibid., s.v. * Venatio.' 
8 Moore (Judges, 361) suspects that the ‘house’ which Samson 
ulled down by leaning against its two pillars was the banquet- 
ing hall of the temple of Dagon. 
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the Arabic Zefr, the word enters into compound place- 
names—e.g., Chephar-ha-ammonai ; cp Capernaum. 

2. pw Adsérim, is the name given to villages which 
grew out of the early settlements of nomads, Gen. 2516 
(1 move, fir; cp CASTLE, 4), Lev. 25 3: (‘villages 
[enclosures] which have no wall around them’), Josh. 
198 (‘villages which lay around their cities'; see 
City), Neh. 12287. See НАЛОК, HEZRON, HAZERIM, 
HAZEROTH. 

3. In AV ‘villages’ is now and then given for mia, 
bindth, ‘daughters’—i.e., the dependent towns of a 
city; Nu.212532 (RV 'towns'), І Ch.223 (so too 
RV). Cp DAUGHTER, 

4. On дїп, Zawwoth, a less distinctly Hebrew term 
than 2, and properly synonymous with it, see HAVOTH- 
ЈА, HiviTES. 

5. nis, prrazith, properly ‘level country.” RV 
renders ‘villages’ (AV 'towns') ‘without walls’ in 
Zech. 24 [8], and in Ezek. 3821 Esth.919 EV gives 
'unwalled villages, ‘unwalled towns.’ nica should 
possibly be restored for pesn in 2 Ch. 274 (see FOREST), 
unless we hold that it was in conquered portions of the 
Negeb (read “ngra, ‘in the Ashhurite’) that Jotham, 
like REIIOBOAM (g.v.), built ‘castles and towers.’ In 
Esth. (4с.) the noun p¢rdsim is rendered in EV ‘of 
the villages’; ep EV of Dt. 35 1 5.618. Some connect 
PERIZZITES (g.2'.) with this word. 

6. nns prison, too, is conjecturally rendered 
‘villages,’ ‘villagers’ by AV and some recent scholars 
(cp Moore and Budde) in Judg. 57 11, but by RV, not 
less eonjecturally, ‘rulers,’ ‘rule.’ For Judg.brz: 
Robertson Smith in 1892 suggested ‘in the redemption 
of Israel’ (see Black, Judges, 42); but more probably 
the true reading in Judg.5711, and Hab. 314 is tim 
(mu); ep © ôwaroi [В], фрабш» [AL], devacrav 
(but in Judg. 51: atifgoov [B], évioxvoav [AL]. So 
Cheyne, and (in Hab. Z.c.) Vollers. 

7. wms Hab. 314 AV, ‘the head of his villages’ (RV ‘of his 
warriors’; mg. ‘hordes’: or, ‘ villages’). But see 6. 

8. кору in NT is uniformly rendered village in RV (Mk. 
8 27—the villages of Cæsarea Philippi; Jn. 742—the village of 
Bethlehem). In & it sometimes represents not only n3, zr, 
"sn, DD, "B2, 752, and 723, but also even Wy and imp. 

It is given asa Rabbinical view that a city, as distinguished 
from a village, was a community with ten learned men in it—7.z., 
a sufficient number to entitle it to have a synagogue. According 
to Furrer (Schenkel, SZ 2 12) the modern criterion in Palestine 
is the possession of a separate market. ln Esth.9 ro ot karote 
KoUrres èv Tats pxrpomróAeaur (om. D*), and ot ótegmrapu.évot év 
mágy Xópa constitute the two categories to one or other of which 
every Jew is assumed to belong. 


VINDICATOR (5wi) Job1925 RV See GOEL, 
and Јов ii, col. 2474. 


VINE (133, more fully {п [Ba Nu. 64 Judg. 1814). 
Like the name of the grape (2:7), the word is common 


to Heb, Aram. Arab. and Ass. —from which 
Guidi infers (De//a Sede primitiva, etc. 40 
f.) that the vine was known to the people 
who formed the original Semitic stock. Ви from the 
names for pruning, vintage, winepress, and wine being 
distinct in the different languages he concludes that the 
primitive Semites were unacquainted with the making of 
wine, their original ' strong drink’ (2225, a word common 
to the four languages and Ethiopic) being probably 
made from barley. 

Géphen (yaa) denotes the grape-vine everywhere but in 


2 К. 439, where géphen Sideh (mag үз) is used of some 
plant resembling the vine in form, but bearing poisonous 
or bitter gourds; see WILD GOURDs. Another word 
$orék (ps, Is.52 Jer. 2Qert) or sérékdh (npn Gen. 
i Я 2 
4911+) seems to denote a superior sort of vine. 
Probably it derives its name from the rich dark hue 
of the grapes (cp Ar. јака or Sakura; Lag. Uebers, 


31 f. explains differently). Its grapes were called 
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Sertikim (wpnni, 15.168, though RV's ‘choice plants’ is 
a possible rendering). According to Jewish tradition, 
they were very sweet, with almost invisible kernels 
Aargannim (msn; sce GRAPE, 7) The vine branch 


or shoot is called sémérih (ajizi), from «2i to ' prune ; 
or йу (rw, Сеп. 4010 12 Joellzf) from sy to 
‘interweave.’ — Za/zallim (mb? 15.185) seems to 
denote low branches or clusters that lie on the ground. 
The gathering of grapes is expressed by the verb “уз 
(Lev. 255, etc.), the vintage or vintage-season being 
basir (туз, Lev. 265, Judg. 821) ; to prune the vine is 
ул (Lev. 253 f. 15.561); the pruning-hook is mazméráh 
(n22:2). The ‘pruning of vines’ (Budde, Siegfried) is 
a more likely interpretation of sdmir (vm) in Cant. 
212 than the ‘singing of birds’ (Del., Konig). The 
obscure word simrath (noi) in Gen. 4311 is by Ета. 


Delitzsch connected with this root, and interpreted as 
‘fruits cut (from the plants that bear them)'; but 
Dillmann rightly objects that 491 is used only of pruning 
away that which is useless : probably the word must be 
traced to some other source; © renders rav xaprav. 
In Talm. semer (321) =dessert-fruit (grapes, ete. ). 


The Israelites traced the planting of the vine to Noah 
(Gen. 920; see Budde, Bibl. Urgesch. 306 f., 407, and ep 
9. Biblical 2n ; and Budde thinks that the ‘com- 
iaa fort spoken of in Gen. 529 refers to the 
invention of wine. Noah was not a 
dweller in Palestine; thus the [sraelites preserved the 
tradition of the introduction of the vine from another 
land. Palestine, as described in the OT, was a great 
wine-producing country. Joseph (Ephraim) in Gen. 49 22 
and Israel in Ps. 808 [9] (cp Is. 52 Hos. 101, etc.) are 
compared to a vine. Delitzsch, in his charming essay 
"The Bible and Wine’ (/77s, 1888, essay 9), sees in the 
fact that Jesus compares himself to a vine (Jn. 151), 
an allusion to his being the Messiah, the Second David 
—which illustrates a passage in the early Christian 
Diüfaché. The phrase to ‘sit under one's own vine and 
one's own fig-tree' occurs constantly in descriptions of 
a time of peace (r K.425 [55] Mie.44 Zech. 310). 
Passages like Judg.913 Ps.10415 show with what 
simplicity men thanked God for the gift of wine. But 
the vine supplied another figure. There were wild vines 
—not of a ' genuine’ stock (Ter. 221). Israel, when un- 
faithful, is compared to these (Jer. Zc. cp Is. 52), and 
the enemies of Israel are even likened (Dt. 3232) to a 
' vine of Sodom '—;.e., one whose juices and fruit were 
tainted by the corruption typified by Sodom (Driver). 
Cp SODOM, S 2. 
The vine ( L'7Zis vinifera, L.) ' grows spontaneously '? 
(according to de Candolle, L'Origine, 151 f. ) in W. 
5 Natural ee Asia, S. Europe, Algeria, and 
history. ` oroeco ; but its spontaneous grow th is 
most marked in the region S. of the 
Caspian, and between that and the Black Sea. Its 
original home was most probably in Transcaucasia, 
though traces of it have been found in deposits of 
prehistoric and probably prehuman age in other quarters 
—as in N. Italy, Switzerland, and 5. France. It has 
been cultivated from the most ancient times in W. Asia 
and in Egypt; in the latter country there is evidence 
reaching back five or six thousand years. The ‘soma’ 
of the Vedas appears to have denoted primarily a beer 
made from grain, but subsequently wine: and it is 
probable that wine was one of the earliest discoveries of 
the Arvan race and that they carried the vine with them 
as they migrated westward. Of the condition of vine- 
growing in modern Syria an account is given by Ander- 
lind in ZDE 11160 % Cp also Tristram, МАВ 407 
J, and see WINE, N. M. ——W. T. T.-D. 


1 Possibly г\®р5р in Jer. 6gt has a similar meaning. 
? This phrase does not necessarily imply that it is a native of 
these districts. 
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VINEGAR (әп ^/ ' be sour,’ ‘leavened,’ Nu. 63; 
ozoc, Ju. 1929). Cp cols. 959 n. 3, 2752, 5309. 

VINEYARDS, PLAIN OF THE (D'Y bay), 
Judg. 1133 AV, RV ABEL-CHERAMIM (q.v. ). 


VIOL (523). Is. $12 АҮ. See Music, § 2, 6-9. 


VIOLET (NOJA), Esth. 16 AV?*; EV ‘blue.’ See 
PURPLE and COLOURS, 8 13. 


VIPER (OVEN, 15.306; eyiAna, Acts283). 
SERPENT, § 1 [1]. 


VIRGIN (ттлрӨємос). There is no clear trace of an 
Order of Virgins in the Apostolic Church. ‘The four 
daughters of Philip the Evangelist [cp PHtLIP]. who 
exercised the gift of prophecy, were virgins (Acts 2] 9). 
In т Cor. 7 25-38 Panl declares that he has ‘no command- 
ment of the Lord’ respecting virgins : they may marry, 
or not marry, without sin. Оп the whole he is inclined 
to recommend for them and for all the unmarried state, 
‘on account of the present necessity,’ which should 
make all Christians sit loosely to the world. 

A later age, which valued virginity as a superior virtue, 
peopled the Apostolic age with virgins living in community and 
presided over by the Virgin Mary; see, for example Dorrnitio 
Marie (Tischendorf, Apocal. Apocr. 1861) pp. 96/0; Coptic 
Apocr. Gospels, F. Robinson, 1896. But this picture has no 
historical authorisation, and is simply the reflex of a subsequent 
institution, On the difficult passage in Ignatius, Syra. 13, 
‘I salute . . . the Virgins, who are called Widows,’ see 
Lightfoot’s note ad doc.: he is probahly right in interpreting it 
as ' I salute the Widows, whom I prefer to call Virgins, for such 
in God's sight they аге by their purity and devotion.’ [Cp 
Ministry, $ 41 end.] J-A R: 


VISION (ЛЇП etc. ), Gen. 151, etc. See PROPHECY. 


VISION, VALLEY OF (ID ^ Мі, THC 
фараггос, [wn N* in v. s] en paparri cleliwn), 
a place called Valley of Hizzaion, from which the 
Assyrians were expected to make an assanlt on the 
fortifications of Jerusalem, Is.22: (late heading), sf. 
That Hizzaion is a proper name, and that the phrase 
does not mean ‘valley of vision’ (or, prophetic revela- 
tion) is generally admitted. .\ccording to Dillmann, 
some part of Jerusalem is referred to, perhaps the 
Tyropoeon, where the fortification may have been 
specially weak. This implies the Massoretic division 
of the verse, which, however, must surely be wrong 
(see Dnhm; Marti; SBOT). No such name as 
Hizzaion being known, it has been proposed to read 
—npjin à ‘the valley of Hinnom,’ comparing Zech. 115, 


See 


or 


where *45 м2 (‘valley of my mountains’) and c3 кз 
(‘valley of mountains’) may be miswritten for ps °з 


‘valley of Hinnom’ (see ' Isaiah,’ SBOT [Heb.], 112; 
Marti). 

It is, however, by no means improbable that Is. 221-14, in its 
original form, referred to an expected blockade of Jerusalem by 
the Jerahmeelites (cp SENNACHER1B, $ 5), and that pun 22 
should be jz^2 “2 ‘the sons of Cushan. The next metrical 
line begins with pos, where резу (Elam), as also probably in 
11 11 212 Jer. 25 25 49 34 Ezek. 3224, is a misunderstood corrup- 
tion of 5nons' (Jerahmeel). Such is the position of the un- 
decided question respecting the reference of Is.22, and the 
meaning of ‘ Valley of Hizzaion.’ RIRC 


VOPHSI (P2; iAB[e] [BAFL]; Fazsi[Vg.]), father 
of Nahbi (Nu. 13:41). 


VOWS, VOTIVE OFFERINGS. А vow is a 
voluntary obligation solemnly assumed toward God to 
do something not otherwise required, 
but believed to be acceptable or influ- 
ential with him. The promise may be 
either simple or conditional. In the former case it is 
usually a pledge to perform at a future date—for ex- 
ample, at the next recurrence of a feast—an act of 
worship which is less convenient or suitable at the 
time the vow is made ; and the motwe may be any 
which would prompt man to the act itself, such as 
gratitude to God, the desire to secure his favour, etc. 
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А conditional vow is commonly made in circumstances 
in whieh the urgent need of God's protection or help 
is felt, as in illness, an attack by the enemy, or for the 
obtaining of a greatly desired end, such as the birth of 
a child, the increase of flocks and herds, victory in 
battle, and the like. In such a case a man solemnly 
binds himself, if God does for him what he wishes, to 
do such and such a specified thing for God. 

Vows of the latter kind were in ancient religions the 
conimon accompaniment of prayer, and were believed 
to contribute greatly to its efficacy. The transaction 
seems to us commercial in even a higher degree than 
the familiar motive of sacrifice, Do ut des; this may be 
formulated, Dabo si dederis. We have to remember, 
however, that man's gift was not conceived as an 
equivalent by which the service of God was purchased, 
but as a present, just as in similar transactions among 
men when an inferior sought the aid of a great man. 
The thing vowed might be anything with which it was 
conceived that God would be pleased—a sacrifice, a 
service, a dotation of gold and silver, houses and lands, 
cattle, or persons to God, that is, to the temple. It 
might also be an interdict imposed by the maker upon 
hiniself for a time or for life in the use of things other- 
wise lawful; thus fasting, abstinence from particular 
kinds of food—as the grape and its products in the 
Nazirite's vow—from the wearing of ornaments, sexual 
intercourse, etc., were often vowed. Such arbitrary 
self-denial was thought, like the scrupulous observance 
of the similar restrictions imposed by religion itself, to 
be a proof of devotion. 

The general word for vow is 173, песе», © evxy. For a vow 
of abstinence specifically, Nu. 30 employs "ON, 70%, Zssaz, &sar 
(© opropds), from "ZW, ‘bind.’ The meaning of this word is 
especially clear in Пап. 6712/15, where RV well renders 


' interdict' ; cp also the rabbinical use of the verb in the sense 
of prohibit, and Mt. 16 rg 18 18. 


The vow, being a solemn promise freely made, was 
a most binding obligation ; it had the foree of an oath, 
with which, indeed, it was frequently associated (see 
Nu. 302 Acts 2321). Куеп a rash vow or one which 
entailed unforeseen and terrible consequences, like 
Jephthah's (Judg. 11), must be fulfilled to the letter. 
‘To break faith with God in such a matter was to invite 
destruction. Men, nevertheless, often tried to slip out 
of their obligation by subterfuges, or practised deceit in 
paying their vows. Malachi (1 14) pronounces accursed 
the fraudulent man who had vowed a male vietim and 
had one in his flock, but sacrificed a blemished beast.! 
The Deuteronomic law enjoins the prompt payment of 
vows according to their tenor, for God will strictly 
exact it; it is no sin not to make a vow, but being 
voluntarily made it must be fulfilled (Dt. 23 21-23 [22-24]; 
cp Prov. 2025 Eccles. 54 / (3 f. ] Ecelus. 1822). 

Examples of vows in the OT history are those of Jacob at 
Bethel (Gen. 28 20-22, cp 31 r3, 352-7), Jephthah (Judg.11 30/4 
34-39), Hannah (1 S. 1 11 f. 24-28), Absalom (2 S. 157 ^). Frequent 
references in other connections show how important a place 
vows had in all periods of religion: see Dt. 126 11 17 26 Ps. 22 25 
5014 5612 6158 651 06:3 Тбтт 1161418 Prov. r4. Is. War 
Nah. 1 15 Jon. 116 29 Judith 4 14. 1 Esd. 27 2 Macc. 335 913 
Acts 21:33:93 2 1 

The only laws in the Pentateuch on the subject of 
vows in general? Lev. 271-29 and Nu. 30, are both 
late. Nu. 80 determines who can make 
a binding vow, with especial reference 
to the vows of women (see Л/. Néddrim). If a 
man makes a vow or imposes upon himself by an oath 
some abstinence, he must not ' profane his word,' but 
strictly fulfil his obligation. The vow of a widow or a 
divorced woman is similarly binding (v. то); but the 
vow of an unmarried woman in her father's house, or 
of a married woman in her husband's, is null without 
his consent, which, however, is assumed to be tacitly 
given, if, being cognisant of the vow, he did not oppose 


2. Laws. 


1 Cp the Arab substitution of gazelles for sheep in payment 
of a vow, SACRIFICE, $8. 
2 On the Nazirite's vow, see NAZIRITE. 
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her. If a woman marries while under a vow made in 
her father's house, the subsequent consent of her 
husband is necessary; if he annuls it she is free. If 
the husband lets the vow pass in silence when he first 
learns of it, but afterwards prevents its fulfilment, he 
makes himself guilty of the breach of obligation. The 
law does not say how it is with the vow of a minor son 
in his father's house, or with that of an Israelite slave. 

Lev. 27 treats of the conditions under which persons 
or property that have been given to God in fulfilinent 
of a vow may be redeemed. An animal of the kinds 
from which sacrifices are made to Yahwé is made ‘ holy‘ 
by the vow ; no redemption, substitution, or exchange 
is allowed ; if such a thing is attempted both animals 
become ‘holy’ (v. 9 .). Оп an unelean animal a value 
is set by the priest, and it may be redeemed by the 
payment of this sum with one-fifth added (vv. 11-13). 
Human beings are redeemed at a price fixed by the law 
in accordance with their age and sex (cp Jos. Awd. iv. 44); 
а boy between one month and five years old, five shekels, 
a girl, three; from five years to twenty, twenty shekels 
and ten respectively ; from twenty to sixty a man is 
valued at fifty shekels, a woman at thirty ; after sixty 
this value fell to fifteen and ten. If a man was too 
poor to pay the price on this scale, the priest fixed a 
sum within his means. If a man consecrates a house 
to Yahweé by a vow, the priest estimates its value, and 
the owner may redeem it on payment of six-fifths of the 
sum. Їп the case of hereditary lands which revert to 
the family in the Jubilee year, the value depends on 
how far off this term is. The basis is, on an acreage 
seeded with one homer of barley, fifty shekels for the 
whole period, that is, one shekel for each year the 
tenure has to run. The surtax for redemption is, as 
in all other cases, one-fifth. 1f not redeemed, or if 
sold to another man, the reversion is cut off, and the 
land eeded to the priests.! Purchased land, in which 
the buyer has really only a leasehold till the next Jubilee 
year, is estimated by the priest. 

Some things cannot be conseerated to God by а vow, 
either beeause they already belong to him, like the 
firstlings of animals fit for sacrifice (Lev. 2726), or 
because they are abominable to him, as the hire of a 
religious prostitute of either sex (Dt. 2318)—a kind of 
votive-offering frequent in that world. 

А vow of abstinence of a peculiar kind is that of the NAzIRITE 
(g.v.), for which there are special laws in Nu. 6 1-21. 

А man might not only vow to ‘hallow’ some object 
to God (trapa, А2075), he might devote it (msna, Лее) 
by his vow so that it became #ёге (see BAN, and cp 
Nu.212) What was so devoted became intensely ‘holy,’ 
that is, God guarded his rights in it most jealously ; it 
could neither be sold nor redeemed. Lands or animals 
so dedicated belonged irrevocably to the sanctuary, that 
is to the priests (Nu. 1814 Ezek. 4429); men thus devoted 
must be put to death (Lev. 2728 /.). The last provision 
can hardly be an actual provision for a private ban. 

Vows, like oaths, were frequently made rashly and about trivial 
matters; indeed, they often became a mere form of speech to 
fortify an asseveration or a declaration of purpose, as ‘I vow, if 
I didn't see a snake as big as the beam of a wine-press' (Л/. 
Майлап, 32) With a lurking scruple such as among us gives 
rise to minced oaths, men in NT limes said Lond, Roach, or 
the like, instead of одан. The rabhis discouraged the practice 
by requiring the fulfilment of unadvised vows, and declaring the 
clipped formula equivalent in force to the proper word. They 
had to distinguish, however, between vows the fulfilment of 
which, though inconvenient, was a proper punishment for the 
rash undertaking, and such as ought not to be kept, and to pro- 
vide some way of ahsolution for the latter (JZ. Nédérim, 31 
17). In this endeavour they were led into a casuistry not 
always accordant with sound ethics. The example given by 
Jesus in Mk. 7104 Mt. 1544 of the way in which they nullified 
the law of God by their traditions has been discussed under 
CORBAN (g.v.). : 

The commonest vow in all ages was doubtless a sacrifice, and 
votive offerings were probably the commonest of private sacri- 


1 The provisions of the law are not clear; see the commen- 
taries, For the rabbinical elaboration of these rules see 
M. "drain. 
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fices. The votive sacrifice might, according to the terms of the 
vow, be a burnt-offering or a peace-offering, or both combined, 
and consist of any kind or number of sacrificable animals, or 
simply of an oblation. The rites were those appropriate to the 
species of sacrifice and the victim (see SACRIFICE); a votive 
peace-offering was subject to the ordinary rule that the flesh 
shonld be eaten on the day of the offering or the next, not to the 
narrower restriction of the thank-offering (20024), and to the 
general requirement of ceremonial purity in those who partook 
of the feast (Lev. 7 16 7). Nu. 15 3/7 prescribes an oblation with 
every victim in the case of votive as of other sacrifices. Offer- 
ings of wine and oil were also made in the fulfilment of vows (see 
SACRIFICE, § 31 a), К 
М. (Nédárim, ‘Aradkin, cp also Séfd/i»t, 468; the works on 
biblical archeology, especially Saalschütz, A/esaisches Recht, 
1358 J; Nowack, //ebr. Arch.; Ben- 
3. Bibliography. zinger, //edr. Arch., articles ‘Geltibde’ 
in PR EG, Riehm, 7/24, Schenkel, BL, 
‘Vow,' Hastings, DB. С. Е. M. 


VULGATE. See TEXT AND VERSIONS, $$ 21, 59. 


VULTURE. Of the four species of Vulturidae 


WANDERINGS, WILDERNESS OF 


described by Tristram from Palestine, three (Gyps 
fulvus, Neophron percnopterus, and Gypaetus barbatus) 
are treated under the heedings (1) EAGLE [IV 
‘Great Vulture '], (2) GIER-EAGLE and (3) OSSIFRAGE. 
The fourth species is the black vulture, Fultur monachus, 
the only living representative of its genus. This bird 
inhabits the countries surrounding the Mediterranean 
and extends eastward to China. It is not common in 
Palestine, and does not seem to be mentioned in 
(0 оу 


4. The ‘vulture’ (79, #а'аА)у in AV of Lev. 11 r4t is in RV 


rendered ‘kite.’ Its identification can only be conjectural ; but 
see KITE. 


5. The ‘vulture’ (77 dayyãh, nT, dayydth, another form of 
axa above) of Dt. 14:3 (om. Di. after Sam. Ф), 15.3415] 
(éAados) is also rendered КітЕ іп RV. See above. 


6. mW 'ayyáh, Job287, AV (RV ‘falcon), but elsewhere 
KITE (g.7.). А. E. S. 


W 


WAFERS. 1. pP ЗОРГА, EX. 292, EV, ete TCh: 
2329 RV. See BREAD, $ 2 (c). 

2. DIUDS, sappihath, Ex. 16 31{ éykpís ; see BAKEMEATS, $ 3 
(3), where, however, NMBS is to bereadfor'i^p2 . . . BREAD.’ 


WAGES. 
§ 83 (e) 4. 

І. "27", Sahar, piøðós, merces, of the hire of a servant (Gen. 
8032 Ex.29 Dt. 2415 І K. 520 [6] [OB om. jo66v], etc.), the 


‘reward’ of priests (Nu. 18 31), passage-money (Jon. 1 3, ravAov), 
егез 

2. 12%, séker, Prov. 1118 Is. 19 10; on the latter passage see 
SLUICES, 

3. ПЗП, mashdreth, proOds, merces, Сеп. 2915 317 4r 
Ruth 2 121. 

4. may5, pëullāh, probes, opus, Lev. 19 тз, etc. 

s. piadds, merces, Jn. 436, etc. See above, 1. 

6. ёўфорор, stipendium, stipendia, т Esd. 456 1 Macc. 328 
1432 Lk. 314 Rom. 623 І Cor. 97 2 Cor. 118 (cp oov ‘meat’ 
Tob. 22 [dWdpror x] 78, [om. x] OWoroinua Judith 12 1, óyos = 
17 Nu. 11 22). 

WAGON. 1. no, ‘dgdlah ; see CUARIOT, § 2. 

2. DDS, sabórm, ls. 6620, EV ‘litters,’ but better, 
following © (év Naumjvas [yucdvwv]), ‘cars’ such as 
are drawn, for swiftness, by mules (cp Pind. Pyth. 
494 f. атђит) ; ср Ass. sumóu (from suóóu), а car drawn 
by mules, as distinguished from zarkaétu, a wagon 
drawn by horses. At the same time, the ‘cars,’ like 
the ‘chariots and horses,’ in Is. (/.c.) are very possibly 
due to an editor; the original text gave the names of 
the peoples whence the Jews were to be brought; see 
Crit. Bib. 49. 

In Nu.73 28 nou, EV ‘covered wagons’; but this is merely 
Cp N38 Tg. 15.4922 Nab. 28 (the 


See, generally, TRADE AND COMMERCE, 
The words are :— 


а syn. for B*3s "cars. 
queen sitting in a куху). 
3. 327, rékeb, Ezek. 2324 AV, RV CHARIOT (9.7). 
4. 053, galgal, Ezek.2324 RV, Ezek. 2610 RV, AV RVmg. 
‘wheel,’ cp WHEEL. 


On the ‘place of the wagons’ 1 S. 17 20 etc. RV, AV ‘trench,’ 
see Camp, $ 1. 


WAIN, THRESHING (|'їлл), Job413o [22] RV. 
See AGRICULTURE, § 8 f. 


WALL. 1. On npn, дотад, see FORTRESS, passim. 

p rau hél (vn), a surrounding wall, defined by Jews as 
nz J3—z.e., ‘a little wall’ (see BDB), a g/acis; see FORTRESS, 
$ 5, end, col. 1557. 

3. 772, gáder, is rendered ‘wall’ by AV in Nu. 2224 Ezra99 
Is. 5 5 Ezek. 427 12 Hos. 26 where in each case RV or RVmg. 


prefers ‘fence.’ See HEDGE, 2, and cp the place-names Geder, 
Gederah, Gederoth, Gederothaim, Gedor. RVmg. suggests 


‘walls’ for ‘hedges,’ ni, in Nah. 3 17. 


4. TP, Žir, of a town-wall in Josh. 2 15, etc. ; of a house-wall 
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in r K. 65 f, etc., of a room-wall in 1 S. 18 x1 2025, etc., ср 
House, $ І. 

5. тиў, Sr; Gen. 49 22 Ps. 18 30[29]}, 25. 22 зо; in Jer. 5 10 for 
nz Rd is suggested—/.¢., rows of vine-plants ; see Ges.-Bu. 
$.2., AW, and cp Duhm, ad loc. 

6. ‘na, kéthel, Cant. 2 9} of a house-wall. 

7. RIT, 'esfarna', Ezra 5 3 ot. Word of uncertain meaning; 
see Ges.-Bu. who suggest ‘Gebiilk '—i.¢., ‘timberwork.’ BELAL 
has xopyytav 5 I 1 Esd. 64 has rhv oréyny ramy. See Marti, 
КНС, ad foc. 


WALLET (rrHpa), Mt. 10xo RV, AV SCRIP (q.v. ). 


WANDERINGS, WILDERNESS OF. ''The Wilder- 
ness’ (ham-midbir, NIZAN) was, in all periods, the 
standing phrase among the Hebrews 
for the scene of that epoch in their 
history which immediately preceded 
the settlement in Canaan; in addition to the Hexa- 
teuchal narratives see, e.g., Ат. 210 Hos. 135 Jer. 26 
Ezek. 2010 Neh. 921 2 Ch. 249 Ps. 107 4. Undefined by 
reference to particular plaees, the Hebrew term is a 
wide one.  Agreeably to its etymological signification, 
‘the place where (cattle) are driven,’ it denotes country 
inhabited by nomads, and in actual OT usage includes 
the country stretching SW. of Canaan to Egypt, to- 
gether with the Sinaitie peninsula, SE. to Arabia and E. 
to the Euphrates. (See CATTLE, $ 5, DESERT, $ 2 [3]. 

The topographical problem, with which alone the 
present article is eoncerned, is to discover the limited 
district within this larger area of 
wilderness to which the nomadic life 
of the early Hebrews was referred in 
the memory or imagination of the various biblical writers." 
The difficulties and uncertainties attending the solution, 
which probably will never be wholly overcome, are due 
mainly to the uncertainty in many parts (but chiefly in 
the case of J and E) of the analysis of the sources, our 
insufficient aeqnaintance with the actual historical eon- 
ditions (cp SINA1) and the paueity of trustworthy 
identifications of particular sites. The literature of the 
subject, whieh is extensive, needs to be used with 
extreme eaution on aecount of the general neglect of a 
eritical employment of the sourees and the utter insuf- 
ficiency—in some cases also, the thoroughly unphilo- 
logical character—of the reasons for the identifieations. 
[Textual criticism, too, may have to be applied more 
methodieally. ] 

The sites of the Egyptian starting-point of the Exodus, 
of Sinai, and of the intervening stages, are discussed 

à elsewhere (EXODUS, SiNA1) We are here 
SOT more immediately coneerned with the district 

E in which the people are said to have wandered 

for forty years between the first abortive attempt on 
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1. Term 
‘wilderness.’ 


2. Topographical 
problem. 


WANDERINGS, WILDERNESS OF 


Canaan from the S. and the final successful attack 
from the E. For this the most important site is 
KADESH (4.v.); long a matter of almost hopeless dispute, 
it is now, by general consent, identified with ‘Ain-IXadis 
(50 m. S. of Beersheba), which was visited by Seetzen in 
1807 (Reisen durch Syrien, 348[1859)), and then by 
Rowlands, who first identified it with Kadesh (Williams, 
Holy City, 1464 f:), and by Clay Trumbull (Kadesh 
Barnea [1881:]) who has elaborately and successfully 
vindieated the identification. 

Now, what relation does Kadesh bear to the wilder- 
ness of Wanderings? In P, where the case is simplest, 

Kadesh is the stage reached immediately 
= Cw before Mt. Hor (Nu. 20221 27 r4 Dt. 325r 
жы and Pin Nu. 20:-:3). Apparently, there- 
fore, it was not visited before the fortieth year—z.e., 
the end of the nomadie period. For, aecording to P, 
the sentence of forty years wandering was given in the 
wilderness of Paran and was to be carried into effect in 
the same wilderness (Nu. 12164 13 1-3 260 14 35), whereas 
Kadesh is in the wilderness of Zin (Nu. 20122, cp 3336), 
which is distinct from the wilderness of Paran (Nu. 
13321) Doubtless, the fortieth year was originally 
mentioned in Nu. 20: (ep 3338), and was subsequently 
omitted for obvious harmonistic reasons. In P the 
whole people in the fortieth vear moved as the spies had 
done a generation earlier out of the wilderness of Paran 
into the wilderness of Zin to Kadesh. 

From the foregoing representations all the remaining 
narratives differ; for all these, in spite of other differ- 
ences among themselves, agree in associating Kadesh 
with the beginning of the ‘forty years ' wanderings. 

In the combined narratives of JE—and probably also 
in both of the originally separate narratives J and E — 

In JE Kadesh is the place whence the spies were 
E ti * despatched (Nu. 1326, from ‘to Kadesh’; 
cp 828 7) and, presumably, where the condemnation 
to the forty years’ wandering was pronounced (Nu. 
1433), where the people abode (рул ae), and where 
Miriam died and was buried (Nu. 2014), and whence, 
at the elose of the period, they made their request to 
pass through Edom (Nu. 2014 #).7 In brief, Kadesh 
was the goal of the people after the Exodus and their 
visit to Sinai, their headquarters while they were shep- 
herds (mya) for ' forty years,’ and their point of depart- 
ure for the final attack on Canaan. Cp also Judg. 11 r6. 

In D Kadesh is the goal of the people after leaving 
Horeb (Dt. 119, cp 923 Josh. 146 f. ), the place whence 

In D the spies were despatched (Dt. 120-24 Josh. 
ш 147), and the scene of their condemnation 
to a prolongation of the nomadic life (Dt. 134 7). 
There they abode for an indetinite period, not, however, 
exceeding a few months (Dt. 21, ep 7 14); but the main 
part of the period—thirty-eight years—was spent in 
compassing Mt. Seir (Dt. 2114). Moreover, according 
to the only natural interpretation of Dt. 214, Kadesh, 
once left, was never revisited; there is no suggestion 
here (nor anywhere else) of a second visit to Kadesh 
after absence. 

Thus in JE Kadesh is the (apparently) permanent 
centre, in D the starting-point, and in P the fral stage 
of the nomadic wanderings which intervened between 
the defeat of the Hebrews on their first attempt to 
conquer Canaan from the S. and the commencement of 

1 Nu. 2022 has been generally assigned to P in its entirety. 
Carpenter, in the Oxford Hexateuch, assigns clause ato Е. If 
this were certain, which it is not (see Gray in /nternat, Crit. 
Созн.), it would still be clear that 20 228-29 in P, as in the present 
compilation, was preceded hy P's story of the sin of Moses and 
Aaron at Kadesh ; cp 20 24 with v. 23. 

2 It must suffice merely to draw attention to the theory 
recently advanced by Steuernagel (Die Einwanderung der 
tsraclitischen Stämmen, 1901) that in J one section of the 
people (the ‘Leah’ trihes, according to his denomination) actu- 
ally made their way into Canaan from Kadesh, whereas in E 
the ‘Jacob’ tribes, leaving Kadesh at the beginning of the 


nomadic period, spent their years of wandering in the deserts 
East of the Jordan and the Arabah. [Cp Exopus i, $ 6, 


TRIBES, $ 13 7] 
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that definite march which led to the actual conquest 
from the E. a generation later. 

We must now consider what hints the various narra- 
tives contain for the closer definition of the district in 

2. Sindi'to question. | JE contains по reference to 
kadah n ТЕ. places which direetly serve to define the 

district ; for Hormah is not mentioned 

as a place in the wilderness of Wandering, but as a point 
connected with a definite attempt to gain an entrance 
into Canaan from the S., and all the other places referred 
to in JE are stages in the movements (1) from Egypt to 
Sinai, (2) from Sinai to Kadesh, which preceded the 
nomadic period proper, and (3) from Kadesh to the E. 
of Canaan, which succeeded it. For the first series, see 
Exopus, i. S$ той The second consists of Taberah 
(Nu. 113), Kibroth-hattaavah, and Hazeroth (Nu. 1133). 
The identifications which have been offered of these sites 
have little more to recommend them than that they 
agree with a particular theory of a route from the spot 
identified as Sinai. In the only case where the similarity 
of the modern name (‘Ain el-Hadra = nmn; so Robinson, 
Palmer) appears to furnish an independent reason for 
the identification, this cireumstance is far from con- 
clusive, for names like Hazeroth were frequent (єр 
NAMES, $ 105). The third series concludes with places 
8. To E. of AE se ООВ om the i of the 
rabah—'the wilderness before Moab 
toward the sun-rising' (Nu.211o), the 
valley of Zered (Nu. 2112), ‘the other side of Arnon‘ 
(Nu.2113), Beer, Mattanah, Nahaliel, Bamoth, ‘the 
valley that is in the field of Moab ' — Nu. 2116-20, ср 
further 212: 7; for details reference must be made to 
the several articles. An isolated fragment, apparently 
of E, in Dt. 106-8 preserves the names of four places— 
Beeroth-Bene-Jaakan, Moserah, Gudgodah and Jot- 
bathah—which were probably stages in the earlier part 
of the march down the W. of the Arabah ; but in the 
absence of identification, we cannot speak with certainty. 

Indirectly and negatively, however, the district of 
the nomadic period is, within broad limits, thus defined 
9. Result in JE. The country to the De nd Kadesh 

for JE D implied to have been effectually held by 

L(N SEA : 

other peoples! (Nu. 1439-45; ср 2. 25 1329 
—to the NE. by Edom—cp Nu. 2016; see more fully 
Buhl, Gesch. der Fdomiter, 22-26, and Бром). The 
wanderings, therefore, in JE are conceived as taking 
place from Kadesh as a permanent centre over an in- 
definite part of the wilderness stretching to the S. and 
W. of that place—in other words, over the desert of et- 
Tih, and more immediately over that part now held by 
the "Azázimeh. 

In D, as in JE, Taberah and Kibroth-hattaavah are 
stages on the journey from Horeb to Kadesh (922); 
Hazeroth in Dt.1: is either different 
from the llazeroth of JE, or else the 
passage in question has ceased to be 
intelligible (ep Dr. ad /oe.). Ð chietly differs from JE 
in making the scene of the wanderings for the greater 
part of the period (thirtv-cight years) distant from 
Kadesh, but immediately bordering on Edom. The 
command in Dt. 23 appears to be referred to the close 
of the period, and to have immediate reference to the 
final attack on Canaan; consequently, although the 
punitive wanderings extended up to the brook Zered 
(Dt. 2142) on the E. of Edom, we must conceive the 
greater part of the period to have been spent on the W. 
borders of Edom. Removing from Kadesh at the 
beginning, the people are found at the close of the 
period at the SE. end of the Arabah (Dt.23) (In 
attempting to arrive at D's view, Dt. 106 /. must be 
disregarded; the verses form an isolated fragment 
aut of relation to D's other statements; cp Dr. ad doc.) 


Canaan. 


10. D's narra- 
tive. 


1 Thus much it seems safer to affirm of JE. It is unnecessary 
here to discuss at length the analysis of the several sources as 
AT E and editors, for which the Commentaries must be 
consulted. 
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When we turn to P we have to distinguish between 
the general narrative and the summarising chapter, 
Nu. 33. 

In the narrative, the Hebrews journeyed from Sinai 
to the wilderness of Paran. Here they encamped, 


11 Ра NATIT hence the spies were despatched, and 


ids hither they returned; and “їп this 
à wilderness’ (Nu. 1435) the punitive 
wanderings took place. Оп the boundaries of the 


wilderness of Paran, see GEOGRAPHY, $ 7. The re- 
maining places in P's narrative appear to be referred to 
the final year. These occur in this order: wilderness 
of Zin (Nu. 201), Kadesh, Mt. Hor (2022), Oboth, Iye- 
abarim (2110), plains of Moab (221), pointing to a 
northward movement (Paran to Kadesh) followed by an 
eastward (to the plains of Moab); and the latter move- 
ment was in all probability regarded as being direct across 
the N. territory of Edom (cp We. CZ 110, Buhl, Gesch. 
23, Gray on Nu. 2111), not, as in JE (e.g., Nu. 214), or 
D (Dt. 238), by means of a march round the S. end of 
Edom; for although the site of Oboth is uncertain, and 
Iye-abarim unidentified, yet the latter certainly lay, as 
its name indicates, on the E. of the Arabah (cp ABARIM). 
'Thus, the main narrative of P, like JE and D, contains 
no topographical details of the scene of the wanderings 
proper. ‘The district suggested by P is more southerly 
than in JE, less easterly—7.e., less definitely associated 
with the borders of Edom—than in D. 
In Nu. 33 the point of view is different. We have 
here а succession of forty places at which the children 
Rr of Israel encamped, between the time 
12. P's list. when they left Rameses and the time 
when they arrived at the Fields of Moab. Probably 
the number has been fixed at forty by artificial selection, 
to equal the number of the years of wandering; although 
the conipiler clearly does not intend us to suppose that the 
people tarried at each place just a year, for seven of the 
stages clearly belong to the fortieth year (cp v. 38). 
The interpretation of the chapter niust, to some extent, 
vary with our estimate of its historical value, and that, 
in turn, will depend on our general view of the antiquity 
of the priestly strata of the Hexateuch. One at any 
rate—and the ehief—of Dillmann's arguments in favour 
of the antiquity of the itinerary is quite inconclusive (see 
below). Starting from the view that the chapter is a late 
compilation, the following points must be noted: (т) 
It is compiled from more than one of the literary strata 
of the Hexateuch ; for it contains some names (e.g., 
Pi-hahiroth, wilderness of Zin) peculiar to P, others 
unknown to him, but occurring elsewhere-—e. g., Kibroth- 
hattaavah (JE, D), Ezion-geber (D); (2) it also draws 
on an otherwise unknown source, for seventeen of the 
places are mentioned nowhere else ; (3) it is dominated 
in its representation by P, for, like the main narrative 
of P, it makes Mt. Hor the death-place of Aaron (con- 
trast Dt. 106 /.) and places the wilderness of Zin= 
Kadesh immediately before Mt. Hor; on the other 
hand, between Hazeroth and Kadesh, which are im- 
mediately connected in JE, this list inserts eighteen 
stages. 
'This being the case, the one striking divergence from 
P (claimed by Dillmann in favour of the high antiquity 
of the list) is all the more remarkable, 


y o ead and probably contains the true clue to 
A the view of the period underlying the 
narrative. 


chapter. The wilderness of Paran, so 
prominent in P, is not mentioned in the list. This will 
be entirely accounted for, in complete accordance with 
the evident purpose of the list, which is to name, not 
large districts, but definite camping-grounds, if we assume 
that the stations mentioned between Sinai and Kadesh 
are conceived to have lain in the wilderness of Paran. 
‘Thus, the compiler derives from the other sources such 
places as are there naturally referred to the forty years 
between Sinai and Kadesh—-viz., from JE Hazeroth, 


| 


the fragment Dt.106/; Ezion-geber from D, and 
thirteen. places mentioned only in this list from some 
sources unknown to us. Granted this single assump- 
tion, the view of the compiler is found to be in com- 
plete accord with P—thus vv. 3-15 contain the stages in 
the straightforward march from Egypt to Sinai; тт. 
16-36 give the names of the camping-grounds during 
the forty years of punishment, the names of the 
individual places being substituted for that of the 
general district — Paran ; vv. 37-49 describe the march 
from Kadesh to the plains of Moab, and this, as in the 
main narrative of P, is apparently across the N. end of 
Edom, not round Ezion-geber on the S, border. With 
a recognition of a double tradition as to the route of the 
final march, the old difficulty occasioned by a com- 
parison of Dt. 28 1067 with Nu. 333037, which was 
met by various unsatisfactory hypotheses (such as that 
there was a second Ezion-geber near Kadesh, or a 
backward and forward movement from Ezion-geber to 
Kadesh, or that М№и. 85 362-410 originally followed 
immediately оп зоа) falls to the ground. Ezion-geber 
was considered by the compiler of the itinerary to have 
been merely a camping-ground during the nomadic 
period, not a stage in the final march from Kadesh to 
the E. of Canaan. 

'The question whence the compiler of this chapter 
derived the otherwise unknown names can only be met 
by conjecture. Possibly it was from a 
now lost written source ; but it is, per- 
haps, more probable that they are names of places known 
in his own day as belonging to that region. ‘That the 
names (or at least the great majority of them) are genuine 
names of places, there seems no reason to question ; and 
if, as is far from unlikely, they are names of caravan 
stations (Masp. Hist. Ancienne, 2475, n. 1) given by 
travellers, but never used by the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict, the failure to identify the sites would be accounted 
for (cp Doughty, Arabia Deserta, 149). It is, further, 
quite possible that Alush and Dophkah (v. 13), stages 
in the movement from Egypt to Sinai, and Zalmonah 
and Punon (v. 42), stages in the movement from 
Kadesh to the E. of Canaan, are only accidentally 
absent from some of our present sources in which 
they originally stood. That the eastern traditions had 
little or nothing to say of the plaees connected with 
the wanderings, is merely one side of the more general 
silence as to the period. Іп Nu. between the incident 
of the spies (13 7.) at the beginning and the events at 
Kadesh (201-21) at the end of the period, but five 
chapters intervene. Two of these (15 I9) contain misecl- 
laneous laws wholly unrelated to the period, and the 
remaining three (16-18) relate the revolt of Korah 
(Dathan, and Abiram) and the laws which were the 
outcome of it. But whether even this incident was re- 
ferred to this period in the sources, or only by the 
editor, it is impossible to decide. 

In conclusion, some of the gencral features of the 
country may be mentioned. In JE, as we have seen, 

; Kadesh is the permanent centre, This 
Um A. ua harmonises with JE's view of the punish- 
1000. — mentasa postponement of the possession 
of the richer country of Canaan rather than the inflietion 
of positive hardship. The people, for their unbelief, 
are to remain as they had been-— nomads (py). That is 
all; the punishment is not aggravated by their being 
condemned to a peculiarly barren tract of country. 
For Kadesh (‘Ain Kadis) is a singularly fertile and 
attractive oasis; cereal crops even, in small quantities, 
can be raised in the neighbourhood. The Wady ‘Ain 
el-Kudcirat, to the W., with its important well, is also 
fertile; less valuable, but also worthy of mention, are 
the ¢hemd'il or shallow pits of water in the Wady 
Kasaimeh, situated still farther W. — Southwards and 
westwards, whither according to JE the Hebrews must 
have wandered, stretches the desert of et-Tih; this, 


14. Its origin. 


Kibroth-hattaavah, and the four places mentioned in | according to the description of Palmer (Desert of Exodus, 
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286-288), is an 'arid featureless waste' marked by 
scanty lines of vegetation along the shallow wadies, but 
for the most part waterless. The ground is hard and 
unyielding and covered with small flints, and only in 
spring, after the rains, beeomes covered with grass ; cp 
also Seetzen, Aezsen, 348 ff. 

Thus, the discovery of the true site of Kadesh and 
the literary analysis of *he Hexateuch have brought 
to light a very noticeable difference 
of gencral representation. In the 
earlier traditions embodied in JE, the Hebrew nomads 
had as their common centre a large and fertile oasis in 
the neighbourhood of two other fertile valleys and a 
vast roaming ground south wards and westwards, barren 
for most of the year, but, as is usual in these deserts, 
abounding with grass in spring. On the other hand, 
the greater part of the time in D, the whole of it in P, 
is spent away from this fertile centre on the arid and 
barren plateau described above. 

Guthe in ZDF, 1885, pp. 182 f. ; Lagrange, ‘L'itinéraire des 
Israélites du pays de Gessen aux bords du Jourdain,’ Rev. 

а biblique, 9 (1900) 273-287. Оп the literary 
17. Literature. analysis, the relevant works of Dillmann, 
Wellhausen, Kuenen, and Driver, should be 
consulted ; Bacon's Trifle Tradition of the Exodus is especially 
worthy of attention for his careful attempt to discriminate J and 
Е; the frequent uncertainty in the analysis of these two sources 
may be seen by consulting the analytical tables in. Holzinger's 
Finl. in den Hex. On the site of ‘Ain Kadis (Kadesh) and on 
the character of this and the neighbouring valleys, see Clay 
Trumbull, Алей Barnea (which also contains a very full 
index of the literature), Seetzen, Kersen durch Syrien, 3 43-48, 
and on the character of the desert of et-Tih, E. H. Palmer, 
Desert of the Exodus, pt. ii. chaps. 1-5. 

(Cp, among other illustrative articles, KApEsH т; MAKHE- 
LOTH; Moses, $ 14; MosERAH ; NAHALIEL ; Neso [Mount], 
$2; PARAN; REPHIDIM ; RIMMON-PAREZ ; SIN ; SINAL; ZIN.] 

Сс. Б. С. 

WAR. The ordinary word in Hebrew for ‘war’ is 


16. Conclusion. 


morn, milhimáh; to ‘fight’ or *earry on war’ is 
pnd), vilkam (nif'al) NOY, sibi, DWP. Farad (lit. 
‘advance to war,’ followed by by or by of the object), 
12399 ШЕ, 'diah milhimáh, etc., ‘to advance to 
war' is also expressed by noy (with Sy, S ог 2). The 
ordinary Greek equivalent is móħeuos, roXeuetv. 
Palestine and all its adjacent land bordering on the 
Mediterranean, including Tyre, Sidon, and Byblus 
(Gebal) was called by the Babylono- 
Assyrians (mát) Martu or Amurri, or, in 
its northern portion, mát Hatti, and by 
the Egyptians Rtnu (see WMM As. u. 
Eur. 147). АП this country stood in a position of great 
Strategie importance in the mutual relations that sub- 
sisted between the Euphrates and Tigris lands on the 
one hand, and the Nile territory on the other. For 
Palestine possessed a fairly well-watered and fertile belt 
of hills and plains extending from the Lebanon mountains 
on the М. to the el-Arish stream on the S. Conse- 
quently Canaan became the natural highway for the 
trading caravans (Gen. 3728 r K. 10:5) that passed 
from N. to 5. or from SW. to NE. (see TRADE) It 
would also be the most fertile route for the Egyptian 
army as it moved to the NE., or for the Assyrian army 
as it advaneed to the SW. to attack Egypt along its 
short vulnerable frontier defended by frontier fortresses, 
N. of the Gulf of Suez. For the empire on the Nile, 
on the one hand, and the empire on the Tigris or on 
the Euphrates, on the other, were, to adopt the language 
of modern politics, the two first-class powers, prot- 
agonists in the drama of Western-Asian history, whose 
mutual relations overshadowed and dominated all other 
political interests and combinations among the minor 
Western-Asian states. Unless this controlling factor 
be kept clearly in view during the larger part of the 
regal period, the history of Israel in its external aspects 
can be but imperfectly understood. For a time—e.y., 
in the days of David and Solomon—the power of Egypt 
or of Assyria may suffer decline, or lapse into quiescence, 


1. Palestine 
as a theatre 
of war. 
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and the Hittite states or Syria (e.g., in the oth cent.), 
or Israel itself, may come into temporary prominence, 
but this is only a passing phase. The more permanent 
and dominating factor, to which we have referred, is 
nevertheless ever present and reasserts itself. 

No land, therefore, felt the pulses and tremors of war more 
acutely than the plains and mountains inhabited by Israel. ОЁ 
this the Рае oracles bear abundant witness. The prophet 
of Israel — which geographically stood so central to western- 
Asiatic movements—could not but be deeply interested in foreign 

olitics. Hence the earliest prophet of Judah whose oracles 

ave come down to us in separate collections (Amos), as well as 
the latest of the closing years of the monarchy (Jeremiah), uttered 
his J/assé on foreign peoples. No other land was better situated 
as a watch-tower for the inspired seer. Probably no other country 
on the earth's surface has been more frequently traversed by 
armies or has oftener resounded to the shock of battle or suffered 
greater hardships from the ravages of war. Belgium has been 
called the ‘cock-pit of Europe’ from the days of Louis X1V. and 
Marlborough to those of Napoleon and Wellington. But in a 
far truer sense, during the millenniums that separate Thotmes 
III. from the age of the Saracens, Palestine has been the cock-pit 
of Western Asia. 


It was at Eltekeh (Altakü), not far from Ekron, that 
the power of SENNACHERIB (g.v. ) recoiled from the onset 
of his southern enemies, and it was on the fatal field 
of Megiddo that Pharaoh Necho slew Josian (0. 2. ) who 
resisted the endeavours of the Egyptian monarch to 
capture the spoils of the defunct Assyrian empire. The 
Palestinian towns, Samaria, Jerusalem, Ekron, Ashdod, 
and Lachish, were regarded by the Assyrian kings as 
outposts on the path of the invader of Egypt, whilst the 
empire on the Nile, on the other hand, would naturally 
regard with apprehension their possession by a foreign 
foe. It is difficult to over-estimate the strategic im- 
portance of Palestine. 

The close vital bond that existed between the clan 
or tribe and the elan or tribal deity profoundly affected 
the ancient Semitic conception of war. 
‘Religion,’ as Wellhausen says, ‘was 
patriotism.’ Thus war against a foreign 
nation, like other national acts, was only 
undertaken under the favour or sanction of the patron 
deity or deities. 

Thus the inscriptions of the Assyrian monarchs preface 
the annals of a campaign with phraseology like this :— 
‘In my fourth campaign Asur inspired me with con- 
fidence; then I summoned my mighty forces. . i 
(Sennacherib's prism inscription [Taylor cyl.] col. iii., 
42. Cp]Judg.lleg.) Kingsinalltheir public functions, 
whether of building temples or conducting wars, like to 
describe themselves as under divine favour and guidance. 
Sargon opens his cylinder inscription by describing him- 
self as Saknu Bêl iSakku пала Ašur nišit inà Anim u 
Dagan, ‘ Bel's officer, exalted priest of Ašur, favourite 
of Anu and Dagan.' Cp also Nimrud inscription r. 
On the other hand, Sargon's enemy Merodach Baladan, 
son of Jakin, king of Kaldu, is described as being under 
the influence of an ‘evil demon’ (gallu Hmnu),) and 
‘showing no fear for the name of the lord of lords’ 
(triumphal insc. 122). The Rassam eylinder of Ašur- 
bani-pal continually recites the names of Ašur, Sin, 
Šamaš, Ramman, Bel, Nebo, Ištar of Nineveh, lštar of 
Arbela, Nergal, and Nusku. In fact, the king (or his 
tablet-writer) seems possessed with a nervous dread of 
offending any deity by omitting his name. Doubtless 
in all these cases the magic potency of the name operated 
in the reeital. 

Ištar was the Assyrian war-goddess (Jastrow, Ae. of 
Bab, and Assyr. 83, 204; Driver, 'Ashtoreth' in 
Hastings’ 221168) The Canaanite war-deities, ac- 


2. Religious 
significance 
of war. 


1 It may here be noted that the deity of a defeated nation 
became relegated into the position of a demon, like the Titans 
overthrown by Zeus. It is to be observed in this connection that 


the Hebrews called the deities of the Gentiles sédis Ee) or 


demons (Dt. 32 17 Ps. 106 37, see DEMONS, 88 2, 4), and we meet 
with several of their names as the demons of later Judaism—e.s., 
Ке$ра is the flame demon, the old Canaanite flame-deity ReSeph, 
the ReSpu of the ancient Egyptians (Baethg. Beitr. so, Wiede- 
mann, el. Aeg. 83, and cp the present writer's article ‘ Demon’ 
in Hastings’ DB). Beelzebub is the most conspicuous example. 
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cording to Egyptian data, were the goddess 'Anat 
(represented as armed with helmct, shield, and lance, 
and in her left hand a battleaxe) and the god ReSeph 
(armed with helmet and lance). See Wiedemann, 
Kelis. der alten Aegypler, 83. The warrior Shamgar 
was Ben ‘Апа; see Baethgen, Bettrige, B2 Jen Јао зт 
56. 

The Moabite stone yields us other parallels (see 
MESHA). 

Chemosh, national deity of Moab, says to Mesha, ‘Go, take 
Nebo against Israel.’ This time it is Yahwé, national deity of 
Israel, who suffers. Iis vessels (Y) are dragged before Che- 
mosh, and Chemosh drives the king of Israel out of Yahas, 7 
14,18 A high place is made for Chemosh because he had 
saved Mesha from all his foes, and had caused him to see his 
desire on all them that hated him. In former times when Omri 
reigned over lsrael Moab was oppressed because Chemosh was 
angry with his land (4 44). The biblical parallels to this 
language are very close both in Judges, Samuel, and the earlier 
Psalms— 2.55, Ps. 60, which may contain, as Ewald supposed, a 
Davidic fragment. (Cp МЕЅНА ; see also Wi, GZ 2 204 7.) 

The name Israel may not improbably have originated 
with the early Ilebrew battle-ery of the desert ‘El 
fights’; and the ery ‘for Yahwé and for Gideon,’ and 
‘the Sword of Yahwe and of Gideon,’ are the echoes of 
old liebrew battüe-cries.! — All Israel's victorious wars 
were therefore wars of Yahwe. Ile was called in com- 
paratively early times niszs uw mim, ‘Yahwe, God of 
Hosts.' The view of Wellhausen, Smend, and others, 
that this phrase originated with the prophets of the 
eighth century, is hardly probable. “The conception of 
Yahwé as an atmospheric deity is obviously ancient, 
and the designation of the Hebrew god as Lord of the 
heavenly, as well as the earthly, armies is in full aceord, 
Judg. аго (Deborah's song). That Yahwé was closely 
identitied with Israel's wars is clearly shown in Dt. 204 
Josh. 1011 Ex. 155, ete. Like other Semites the ITebrews 
inaugurated war by sacrifices. ‘This was said to conse- 
Crate war (none ving, kidde milfuimdah), Mie.34 Jer. 
64 cp Josh. 35.2 Hence the burnt-offerings at the open- 
ing of a campaign (Judg. 62026 2026 1 5. 79 1310). The 
sacrificial pieces sent round by Saul to the Israelites 
were probably intended not simply to inaugurate a war 
against the .\mmonites (т <. 117) but also to unite the 
warriors into a holy league of war under Yahwé by a 
covenant. Ivery war against a common foe thus tended 
to weld the scattered clans into a unity, and this union 
was cemented by the rites of sacrifice. Moreover, in 
war-time, in seasons of great anxiety or strife, special 
pinacular saerilfices would be offered. In times of special 
danger a human victim might even be sacrificed. Of 
this we have a remarkable example in 2 K. 327, which is 
the more significant as it reveals the Hebrew dread of 
its potency. (On the НеПепіє belief in the efficacy of 
human sacrifice see WRS Ae. Sem), 402 f. , and n. 5.) 
In early Hebrew warfare the leaders would always be 
accompanied on the field of battle by the priest-sooth- 
saver with the ephod and sacred Jot, or, as in the early 
Philistine campaigns, with the ark of God (15. 13/5 1418. 
2369/.807 f.) What is probably meant by the use of 
his ephod in divination by the priest-soothsayer is that 
the sacred Jot was used in the presence of the plated 


1 Judg.71820. Moore regards the introduction of 27H in 
the form given in 7, 20 as due to a gloss, 

2 This use of the ITithpael apns shows that warriors conse- 
crated themselves for war just as they would for the performance 
of a religious rite. This idea seems to underlie Is. 133, and 
Benzinger in PR £3) would connect with this the ancient Semitic 
custom of sexual abstinence which prevailed among the Arabs ; 
УКУ лел Бел), 455. Teis in this sense we should understand 
25.1157. ; Uriah refuses to come to his wife as long as the ark 
of God and the army of Israel are on the feld. Evidently there 
was a taboo on sexual uncleanness in war-time. Пепсе the 
strict camp-reguiations with regard to uncleanness in Dt, 23 10-14. 
These were manifestly old Térdth based on the conception that 
Yahwé was present in the camp (7. 14). Probably this is the 
underlying motive of Dt. 207. 1t is not easy, however, to follow 
Schwally (Sent, Aviegsaltert.) in his interpretation that in the 
other cases mentioned in Dt. 205 4 the individual was believed 
to be specially exposed to demons. 
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ephod image which gave the procedure divine sanction. 
Wellhausen reminds us (27е, 2), 132, 136 f.) that nearly 
all the clan chiefs of the Kuraish consulted lots before 
they marched on their expedition to Badr, though re- 
quested by Abu-Sufián, whom they sought to rescue, 
uot to wait to consult lots. Similarly, though with more 
elaboration of detail, the Assyrian ruler questioned the 
deity before definitely entering upon a fresh expedition, 
al possible contingencies being enumerated, so that 
there might be no loop-hole of escape, just as in a 
lawyer's deed.! As Yahwe, Israel's national deity, was 
identified with the people, and especially with the national 
act of war which was undertaken in his name and under 
his auspices, so the booty, including the human captives 
as well as the cattle, belonged in a very special sense to 
him. This is evidently the underlying principle of the 
hérem, which surrounded the objects captured in war 
with a sacred ring-fenee which forbade their appropria- 
tion for human uses. This explains Samuel’s action in 
slaying Agag in т ©. 157-33, the whole passage viewed 
from this aspect being exceedingly instructive. 

The language of z. 18 is exactly parallel to that of the stone of 
Mesha', X. 14,4 32. In the latter case Mesha devotes to AStar- 


Kemosh (4. 17, nmz7n7) the entire population of Nebo, both men 


bata! 
and women. The inscription makes it clear that this means 


wholesale slaughter (cp Josh. 617; see Bax). This tradition of 
ancient Semitism even persisted in Hebrew legislation. 13.72 
20 13-17, however, limit its application to Canaanite towns which, 
near the close of the seventh century, practically meant nothing 
but the maintenance of an old formula. Women, children, and 
cattle were permitted to live and be divided as spuil of war (sce 
SIEGE, end, and cp Nu. 317 7. Josh. 8227 /. Judy. 7111). 

'The negotiations which precede a declaration of war 
are sct forth in fuller form in Judg. 11 12-28 1 5. 1] 1-101 K. 
3. Prelimin- 20 2-11. The negotiations took place by 

А far ord of mouth through messengers (Judg. 
пел 11:2 r K.202) Proverbs or parables 
might be employed (2 K. 149 f. 1 K. 2011). Proceedings 
of this kind are regulated in Dt. 2010 f. ; but we have 
no precise information as to the form in which war was 
declared. Probably the cessation of negotiations would 
be the indication that war was in preparation. 

(a) Provisioning of !roops. —On this subject we have 
very slight information. The methods consisted in the 
rough and ready ones of providing 
sufficient for the sustenance of the 
army for a brief space until it entered 
the enemy's territorv; each family, honschold, or local 
clan sending provisions sufficient for its own warriors. 
Of what these consisted we may gather from 1 S. 17 17. 
Adli or roast (parched) corn was the usual diet of 
workers who led an out-door life (Ruth 214) and there- 
fore of soldiers (cp 2 S. 1728) ; and to this would be 
added enrds and cakes (' rounds,’ nisz2, Judg. 85) ofun- 


leavened bread ;? see BREAD and MILK. In one case 
(Judg. 20 зо f.) we read that a special corps, about one- 
tenth of the army, was told off for the express purpose 
of supplying the army with necessaries. These could 
be furnished withont difficulty in ordinary circumstances, 
to an expeditionary foree at a short distance from 
its base. But when the territory of the enemy was. 
entered the simple method adopted was that of un- 
limited spoliation of the crops and fruit-trees, including 
the palm-groves and the vines, in the country through 
which the ariny passed (cp 15. 17). The Assyrian army 
was specially destructive and left a wide tract of 
desolation behind it. 15. 7 2o compares it to a ‘razor 


4. Preparations 
for war. 


1 See Knudtzon's Assyr. Gebete an den Sonnengott, where 


examples are given of prayers of this kind addressed to Samak. 
An excellent illustration is quoted by Jastrow, Rel. Bad. 3347 
See also ‘Soothsaying’ in Hastings’ DB. 

2 Also round cakes of figs—summer figs dried into cakes, and 
used as an article of consumption, called «22/ай (т S. 30 12 ep 
£515: «ee FRUIT, 8 7)—as well as raisins (stank ; see FRUIT, 
§ 4) which were also made into cakes ("2л ; see FRUIT, § 5). 
Moreover the grape juice which came from trodden clusters 
was boiled down to a syrup called *honey,' in modern Arabic 
dibs (see VRv1T, 8 33 Honey, $ 1 [3]. This may have been the 
honey which Barzillai bestowed on David and his warriors (2 S. 
17 29) ; see Whitehouse, //ed. Antiquities (К TS), 102 f. 
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hired’ by Yahwé for the infliction of his chastise- 
ments (cp Is. 169/-). Even the flocks and herds were not 
spared (Jer. 5 15-17). Israel's practice was in reality the 
same in the spoliation both of sheep (1 S. 159) and of 
fruit (2 К. 319), the trees being cut down partly for the 
timber, which could be turned to account (see SIEGE), 
and partly to deprive the enemy of their use. This 
practice was forbidden in the Deutcronomie legislation 
(Dt. 2019 7); butit was recommended by Elisha to Israel 
in the war against Moab (2 K. 319). 

(2) AMwstering of troops.— Troops were summoned іп 
early times by the blowing of the trumpet or war-horn 
whereby the clan warriors were rallied together (Judg. 
827 2 5.9201; ep т Масе. 851)! An alarm of war was 
usnally sounded in this way, and was the function of the 
watehman (ass, 52/Zek). Compare Ezckiel's use of this 


metaphor for the prophet's vocation in 332-11. Frequent 
messengers were sent if the forces were to be summoned 
from a large distriet (1 S. 117). 

(a) Spring-time would be the natural season chosen 
for beginning a campaign. The annual expeditions 
Б. Varied recorded by Shalmaneser 11. probably Eus 

В menced at that time. Тһе reasons are 
details. р pe m : 
obvious, and have been partially indicated in 
the previous section ($ 44). “Troops on the march— 
especially in a hostile territory—were sustained by the 
crops and other fruits of the earth. Winter, to say 
nothing of its climatic rigours, was the time when the 
earth was bare of subsistence for man. By the close of 
the month Tišri (Vthànim in the old Hebrew-Canaanite 
ealendar) the troops would betake themselves to their 
homes. Thus in 2 5.111 ‘at the return of the year, 
when the kings march forth’ (cp 1 К. 2020-26) does not 
mean the beginning of the year in the old pre-exilian 
ealendar— viz., Ethánim or Tišri—but about the time of 

the spring months. 

The expression 72 NJ in 2 K. 1320 cannot be cited in this 
connection since tlie passage should probably be emended, as 
Kittel suggests, into 7272 732 рухо 3427 ‘(bands of Moabites) 
used to invade the land yearly.' 

(4) Scouting was necessary in order to ascertain the 
strength and position of the enemy (т 5.264 Judg. 
le, Trof. Josh.215., vn oha, mE; ep SPIES); 
or strict inquiries would be made by the leaders 
of the army of those whom they chanced to meet (1 5. 
3011). 

(c) The camp (nana, maZdneh) was carefully guarded, 
since it formed the base of operations (cp 1 S. 3024). We 
have.very few details to guide us as to its eharacter or 
shape. Nu. 2 would lead to the conclusion that it was 
square; but as this passage is late (belonging to a 
considerable P section) it should be eautiously used. 
The Egyptian camp was, however, four-cornered. 
See Erman, 530—a vivid description (see, further, 
CAMP). 


Probably the camp was round like the encampments of the 
Bedouins (ср Техт). 11 15 hardly possible to draw any particular 
inference from the ma gäl, bapo, of 1 S. 1720 265. The word is 
found only in 1 S. in this particular sense of a * waggon-laager.’ 
Probably it would in many cases be fenced in with stones, like 
the 52у, “ЖП, of the nomadic tribes (Gen. 25 16) for purposes 
of protection. Dwelling in booths must have largely prevailed 
in the time of David, and the language of Uriah the Hittite 
(2 S. 11 тт) shows that this was certainly the case in time of war. 
The camp was guarded by sentinels, who had three watches 
(Judg. 7 19 т Масс. 12 27). To the rules for the maintenance of 
purity in the camp (Dt. 2310 / Nu. 5 1-4), we have referred 
already (8 2, n). 

'The arms or weapons used in warfare would vary 

considerably at different periods of 

6. Accoutre- Israel's history. In the early nomadie 

ments and stage of the nation's development the 
other appli- armswould consist of thespear or lance, 

ances of War. тууй (min), a wooden shaft with a 


bronze or, in later times, an iron head (see SPEAR). 


1 The trumpet was also used in sounding a halt ora return 
(2 S. 228 IS 16 20 22). 
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We also read of the smaller £m (тт), or JAVELIN 


[g.2.] (t 5.176 45; also a Babylonian weapon, Jer. 6 23 
5042) and of the zo» (пез, difficult to distinguish 
from the mjn; see SPEAR) The SWORD (y.v.), Aéved 
(320). would be fastened to the girdle, and we likewise 
find in use the dagger, ділар (a39; Judg. 322), so ealled 
from its glittering blade or point. ‘The bow (sce 
WEAPONS, $ 2) and the SLING (g.v. ) were also employed 
as weapons of offence, particularly by the Benjamites 
(ep 2 S. 122 1 5. 2020). The use of the bow by the 
Josephite tribes is clearly indicated in Gen. 4923 f., ep 
Ps.789. The use of the sling is specially connected 
with the Benjamites whose left-handed slingers became 
famous (Judg. 2016, ep SLING). That the tribe ot 
Judah also possessed slingers is evident from 1 5. 17 4o 
ete., and the constant presence of slingers in Assyrian 
warfare is eertified by the figures on the monuments 
(see SIEGE). They were specially formidable in sieges, 
and operated with the Israclite forces with potent effect 
against the Moabite stronghold, Kir Haràáieth. ln 
early times we read little of defensive armour. The 
SELD (g.v. ) in use was the smaller and simpler ніст 
(720, domis) employed to defend the bowman on the 


chariot (ep CHARIOT, $ 9, and fig. 7). Neither chariots 
nor horsemen, however, were used til the time ot 
Solomon. The shield was probably earried only by 
the more important warriors (2 5. 121). "The BREAST- 
PLATE (g.2'.) was likewise a rarity in ancient Israelite war- 
fare and, like the bronze HELMET (7.7.), would be the 
privilege only of the ehiefs (т K. 22:4). Probably the 
Israehtes were among the most backward among Semitie 
peoples in adopting these accessories of combat, and 
the story of David's proving the armour provided by 
Saul probably reflects old tradition and prejudice (1 S. 
1738 fF.) The ordinary warrior wore only the sz; uL 
(see MANTLE, § 2, т), Which displayed the blood-stains 
of battle (Is. 94). [Even Joab merely wears the Lvs 
(2 5. 208 text restored by Klostermann). We may 
therefore assume that in the earlier period of Israel's 
history, when the nomad clans were establishing their 
position on the hills of Canaan, all their fighting-men 
were light-armed. As soon, however, as they learned 
the arts and methods of the Canaanites and Philistines 
who inhabited the plain, the distinction began to arise 
between the light-armed (whose weapons would be the 
spear, bow, sling, sword, and smaller shield) and the 
heavy-armed, whose accoutrements were the larger 
shield (szn2dA, nis, 8vpeós; sce SHIELD), resembling 
that of the Assyrians, as well as the cuirass (52707, jno) 
and the helmet. According to the statements of the 
Chronicler, whieh in this case MeCurdy (Ævpos., Nov. 
1891) has shown to be worthy of сгедепсе in the main 
faets, it was Uzziah who first provided his army with 
helmet and breastplate (2 Ch. 2614), to what extent is 
uncertain. Previously they had belonged to the eaptains 
or chieftains only. 


Itis not easy to determine how the Israelite forcesin early 
times were shod. Butit seems fairly probable that they wore 
the ordinary sandals consisting of soles of leather or wood tied 
under the feet by thongs (Gen. 1423). From Isaiah's vivid 
description (527) as well as from the portrayal on Assyrian 
monuments, we gather that the soles were firmly and strongly 
made and the back was protected by leather, but the toes and 
upper part of the foot were bare, covered only by the thongs 
that were bound firmly and tightly across. Not improbably the 
Hebrews had by this time (740-700 B.C.) learned the value of a 
strong and serviceable military shoe, and the Hebrew word хедљ 
used by Isaiah in 941 is probably a loan-word from the Assyrian 
Sênu., See SHOES. 


It is bv no means easy to ascertain at what time the 
wheeled battering-ram of the Assyrians(.Vssyr. aramnmu, 
Supa) was first employed by the Hebrews. Probably 
it was quite unknown to Israel until the ninth century, 
when it was employed by Assyria against the Syrian 
towns in the N. See SIEGE. 


1 Regarded, however, as post-exilic by Hackmann and Cheyne. 
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It has been pointed out already (see CHARIOT) that 
one powerfully determining factor in the advance of 
Israel's military aecoutrements and tactics 
was the great change brought about when 
the people ceased to be a band of hardy warriors armed 
with spear and bow who sallied forth from their moun- 
tain fastnesses, and became a disciplined force that 
waged aggressive wars upon the plain. It was the life 
and death struggle with the Philistines that first 
welded the Israclite clans into some semblance of unity 
under Saul, the representative of the hegemony of 
Benjamin, and subsequently under David of Bethlehem- 
Judah. ‘The Philistines taught the Hebrews some 
severe lessons from the time of the destruction of Shiloh 
down to Saul's tragie overthrow at Gilboa. The 
Hebrews were able to hold their own with wonderful 
skill and persistence when the fighting was in mountain 
passes like that of Miemash (1 S. 145 f: ) or in the forests 
of Ziph (15.2314) or Ephraim (2 S. 186), or when 
sudden night attacks were made (Josh.109/. Judg. 
75), or rocky citadels stormed (2 S. 56 f.) ; but their 
inability to forge their own weapons placed them at a 
great disadvantage (т 5. 1819/1}, and their irregular 
guerilla tactics were utterly at fault when the Philistines 
managed at Aphek to concentrate immense forces around 
Saul (whose strength was weakened by David's defec- 
tion), and to drive him from the open plain of Jezreel 
(where the methods of attack employed by Jonathan 
could not avail) into his last forlorn stronghold on Mount 
Gilboa. 

‘The mountainous regions, where chariots and horse- 
men could not operate, afforded the best ground for the 
irregular tactics of the Israelites. Even as late as the 
time when the dynasty of Omri reigned (oth cent. ), 
Israel's God, Yahwé, was regarded by the Syrians as 
god of the hills (1 IX. 20.23). 

A change, however, begins to be apparent in the reign 
of David, whose wars of conquest led him bevond his 
own borders and who was seconded by one of the ablest 
and most energetic generals that the Hebrews ever 
possessed, from the days of the Exodus to those of Tudas 
the Maccabee. What Hannibal was to Carthage in the 
latter end of the third century, Joab was to David 
throughout his stormy reign in the tenth. We have 
already seen (see SIEGE) that it was Joab who first 
taught the Israelites the regular methods of reducing a 
fortified town (2 5. 20 15). Nevertheless, the equipment 
of Israel must still have remained primitive, for horses 
and chariots were not employed, and even the leader 
Absalom rides upon a mule (2 S. 189). In the reign of 
Solomon Israel began to enter into fuller intercourse 
with foreign peoples, and the dynasty of Omri united 
Israel closely with Phoenicia, and was able to wage suc- 
cessful wars with Syria and Mesha, king of Moab. Omri 
and Ahab were capable generals, and the strategic 
instinct of the former marked out Samaria as his royal 
fortress-citadel. Omri’s name was dreaded by the 
Moabites, as the stone of Mesha clearly testifies (Z. 4 7), 
and became permanently identified by the Assyrians 
with the Ephraimite kingdom long after his dynasty 
had disappeared (see Омкі). Chariots and horsemen 
were now a recognised part of Israel's war-equipment, 
and in the Syrian coalition against Shalmaneser II. (as 
we learn from his monolith insc. col. дот) Ahab figures as 
Hadadezer's (see BENHADAD, $ 2) most powerful ally, 
furnishing a contingent of 2000 chariots and 10,000 
men. Probably Ahab had brought Israel to a level of 
military efficiency fully equal to that of any other 
Palestinian state, evidenced by his brilliant victory at 
Aphek over much superior numbers (1 K. 2027 f.). In 
the last fatal battle of Ramoth Gilead Ahab's value is so 
highly esteemed that the word of command goes forth 
among the Syrian ranks that he must be slain at all 
costs. See AHAB, § 8. 

The term ma‘drdhah (aP т 5.178 зо ete., 233) 


and the phrase [m2n55] my, ‘drak [татал] (Judg. 


7. Tactics. 
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2020 22 30 33 1 S. 42 17 21), show that in comparatively 
early times the fighters were drawn up in line.! Some- 
times weread that they were disposed in three separate 
divisions (Judg. 716 20 1 S. 1111). This seems to have 
been a favourite tactical arrangement of forces, and it 
was adopted by David against his son Absalom with 
complete success in a country of wide extent covered by 
> a 

forest (2 S. 182). 

The Hebrews remained throughout their history 
without a navy manned by their own sailors. ‘The 
geographical configuration of the sea-coast of Palestine 
S. of Tyre, with its almost utter absence of harbours, 
made the sea a strange element.” Naval warfare was 
therefore unknown to them. For even their rivers 
were insignificant, and thus we never read of river 
expeditions like those which proceeded up the Nile, or 
of such naval battles as those which were waged by 
Rameses Ill. in which he repelled the hordes of bar- 
barians (who had defeated the Syrians and the Hittites) 
from their descent on the mouth of the Nile by sea 
(Erman, 540) It is true that Phonician vessels 
were utilised by Solomon ; but this was not for military 
purposes. On the other hand Sennacherib (like Xerxes 
more than two centuries later) employed Phoenician 
ships and sailors in his expedition to Elam in 697 B.C. 
A vivid relief, now in the British Museum, exhibits a 
Phoenician galley armed with shields and propelled by 
two banks of rowers (bas relief from IXuyunjik). In 
the ninth century B.C. Shalmaneser Il. describes in his 
annals how he crossed the Euphrates on boats of sheep- 
skin (ina elippáni ša maSak tabsi;? cp ASSYRIA, col. 
356); but such details are entirely foreign to the military 
annals of Israel. Cp Sip. 

When we come down to the second century B.C. we 
are brought into contact with Graeco-Asiatic civilisation 
and its military methods. 1 Масе. 6 gives us a vivid 
description, garnished with some luxuriance, of the war- 
fare and equipment of king Antiochus. 

The conquests of Alexander had extended to India, and 
Pyrrhus, in the preceding century, had made Italy familiar with 
the sight of Indian elephants in warfare. The army of Antiochus 
advanced against Judas the Maccabee in the phalanx formation. 
A thousand men, armed with coats of mail and bronze helmets, 
accompanied each elephant. The number of troops of Antiochus 
that were engaged is computed at 100,000 footmen and 20,000 
cavalry and 32 elephants ‘ trained for war.’ доо horsemen were 
detailed for service around each elephant. Each elephant 
carried a wooden tower, ‘strong and covered’ and ‘hound fast 
with cunning contrivances,’ containing 32 warriors besides an 
Indian, probably the driver who managed the elephant. The 
remainder of the cavalry, amounting to дооо men, were placed 
on the wings for the protection of the phalanxes. The whole 
army covering the hills and the plain moved with precision. 
One elephant was believed by Eleazar, surnamed Avaran, fourth 
of the Maccabzean brothers, to carry king Antiochus himself. 
It towered above the other animals and was protected by royal 
breastplates. Eleazar daringly broke through the protecting 
[гә crept beneath the elephant, stabbed it, and was crushed 

y its fall. Cp ELEPHANT. 

(а) The conquerors were welcomed home with song 
and dance. Of this we have several examples in the 
literature of the OT ; Ex. 15 and Judg. 
b(Deborah's song) are songs of triumph 
and thanksgiving after victory, — 1 5 
1867. gives only the brief refrain of the song of the 
maidens who greeted Saul and David (ep Judith 161 /. 
т Mace. 424). Of such a character is Hannah's song 
in reality (т S. 2 [cp col. 2965]). Similarly Esarhaddon 
says (Prism Inscr. col. i., 53): ‘With singers (zammuré) 
and playing on lutes 1 entered Nineveh.’ See fig. 25 


8. Accompani- 
ments of war. 


1 The procedure of battle even in the later regal period 
cannot be described in any but general terms, as we have no 
materials for an accurate and detailed portrayal. Perhaps the 
following description (by Sir G. Wilkinson) of ancicnt Egyptian 
warfare (1254) will serve as the best illustration: * The archers 
drawn up in line first discharged a shower of arrows on the 
enemy's front, and a considerable mass of chariots advanced to 
the charge; the heavy infantry, armed with spears or clubs and 
covered with their shields, moved forward at the same time In 
close array, flanked by chariots and cavalry, and perd upon 
the centre and wings of the enemy, the archers still galling the 
hostile columns with their arrows." 

2 See Nowack, HA 1247. 3 Monolith insc. col. 2 16. 
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in Music. The burial of dead warriors was a sacred 
duty (x K. 11:3), and lamentations were composed and 
sung, 2 S. 117-27 331-36 (Ezek. 32 18-32). 

(2) The darker reverse is presented when we deal 
with the treatment of the conquered. This was 
characterised by the utmost cruelty. The wars with the 
Canaanites are full of examples (Josh. 1026 f., and 
passim) Also we have instances of mutilation of the 
сариуев (Judg. 16 /.; ep re lle and 25-193. 
Captured kings or generals were frequently slain (Judg. 
725). Too often we read of wholesale slaughter (Judg. 
87 25. 82) indicated by the phrase 370 B? cn (ЕУ 
‘smote with the edge of the sword’). The feet were 
placed (in token of conquest) upon the neck or 
head of the conquered (Josh. 1024). The dead were 
decapitated (т S. 17 54 819 2 Macc. 1530 Jos. 7/1. 17 2). 
The dead were often rifled of their property, and 
prisoners plundered (т 5. 318 2 Mace. 927). The horses 
of the enemy had their sinews severed (‘ houghed ') that 
they might be rendered useless (Josh. 1169). We also 
read of pregnant women ripped up, and infants dashed to 
pieces (2 K. 1516 Is. 1316 Am. 113 Hos. 1014 Nah. 310 
Ps. 1378 2 Macc. 513). The land of the enemy was 
desolated, the trees cut down, and the wells stopped up 
(Judg. 64 1 Ch. 201 Dt. 20:9 д). Towns and villages 
were burnt to the ground (Judg. 94s 1 Mace. 528 1084). 
The payment of large sums of money was imposed on 
the conquered, or a yearly tribute (2 K. 1814 Is. 3318), 
a custom which was universal and is constantly referred 
to in the .\ssyrian inscriptions. 

A severe judgment, however, cannot be passed on the 
treatment by the Hebrews of their conquered. The 
universal custom of antiquity must be taken into con- 
sideration as well as the all-prevailing conception of 
war asa religious act in which the deity of the nation 
was deeply involved. The old Semitic conception of 
the Zérem explains much of the practice. In comparison 
with Assyrian usage the Hebrews must be called 
humane. Ву far the larger proportion of the captured 
were made into slaves. The women became concu- 
bines, and were treated with consideration. 

The Egyptians also, according to Wilkinson's judgment, were 
humane as compared with the Assyrians in their treatment 
of captives (Azc. Egypt. 1264) ‘The cruel custom of flay- 
inz alive and the tortures represented on the sculptures of 
Nineveh show that the Assyrians were guilty of barbarities at a 
period long after the Egyptians had been accustomed to the 
refinements of civilisation.’ Just as the followers of David 
reckoned up the foreskins of the Philistines whom they had 
slain, so the ancient Egyptians reckoned up the severed hands 
which were placed in heaps before the king and counted by his 
secretary (Wilkinson, 2027, 1266). 

The attitude of the Hebrew prophets towards the 
wars of their people against a foreign foe was at first 

К Atitude о of unquestioning sympathy. This 

f Prophaebs. D. inevitable in consequence of the 
9 р religious aspect of war above indicated. 
Elisha advises the allied monarchs of Israel and Judah 
to adopt a skilful ruse in their war against Moab (2 K. 
115 f.), and on his deathbed he is greeted by Joash, king 
of Israel, with the same words ‘ The chariots of Yahwe 
and the horsemen thereof,’ with which the prophet him- 
self had greeted Elijah in the latter's closing hours 
(2 K. 212 1214); and Elisha's last address to the king 
of Israel is one of passionate insistence on the need of 
persistent energy in prosecuting the war with Syria. 
More than a century later, Isaiah's powerful personality 
is Judah's strongest stay in the kingdom's darkest hour 
of conflict with Assyria. Towards the close of the eighth 
century, however, prophecy scanned more closely the 
religious and ethical aspects of national policy, and in 
the days of Jeremiah the divorce between nationalism 
and religion in its purest sense was complete, and the 
prophet saw nothing before the disordered and corrupt 
state but irrevocable doom. There gleamed г1ѕо upon 
the distant horizon the vision of a pure, holy, and 
righteous rule, when men would ‘beat their swords 
into coulters and their spears into pruning-knives' (Mic. 
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43 15.24), ‘the image of Joel 3:o reversed ' ( Cheyne), 
sustained also by the utterances of Is. 95 and 111-9; 
cp Zech. 910. "These are the ideals which Christianity 
seeks to realise. 
In the moral world there is a constant opposition 
between the powers of good and evil, both in the 
pane antes à : 
10. Metaphori- idividual mental life and in the life of 
society. Both the Old and the New 
cal references. л. ees 
Testament, therefore, inevitably em- 
ploy the material terms of earthly warfare as metaphors. 
God is repeatedly called a ‘shield’ in this world of 
strife (Gen. 151 Dt. 8329 Ps. 5:2 5911 849 тї), Or his 
truth (or faithfulness) is so called (914). ‘These terms 
abound in the NT passages which deal with spiritual 
warfare, The apostle Paul is especially prone to their 
use (т Cor. 926 2 Cor. 75 І Tim. 6:2 2 Tim. 47 and in 
Eph. 6 iif. [see BREASTPLATE]). In the Book of Revela- 
tion, which moves in the language and ideas of Jewish 
apocalyptic and Messianic eschatology, we havea ‘war 
in heaven’ (móNeuos év oùpavæ) in which Satan and the 
Beast are finally quelled by God and his heavenly host, 
Megiddo being employed as the type of the great 
heavenly Armageddon (see Beyschlag, VZ Theol. П. 
рр. 399-408). 
War in slam, on the other hand, is chiefly regulated 
by Kurin, Sur. 47, and is nothing but old Semitic 
.. warfare carrie N istinc- 
11. Warin “ e carr ied out bey ond the distinc 
tions of nationalism into that of believers 
and non-believers in the prophet. Allah 
is the Lord- protector of the faithful but not of un- 
believers (Sur. 4712). The һала should even be 
carried on against unbclievers during the four sacred 
months, while for all believers those months are exempt 
(Sur.936 f.) Those who are slain in a Jihad hav? 
paradise as their reward (Sur. 475-7). See further Sell, 
Faith of Islam), 360 f. 
The most important recent contribution is Schwally's Sesi- 
tische Kriegsaltertiimer, of which his first Heft, dealing with 
: the religious side, has appeared. Especially 
12. Literature. important is his account of the taboos im- 
s posed during war, as well as of the apparatus 
of religious cultus in war. The writer, however, is somewhat 
in danger of finding religious motives connected with war where 
none such existed. See criticism by Volz (in ZZZ, 13th Sept. 
1902) Next in importance are the arts. * Kriegswesen, etc.’ hy 
Benzinger in PRE), and $ 72 in Nowack's /fed. Areh. (13724). 
Respecting war among the «Assyrians the materials are found in 
the royal annalistic insec. in Schraders AVA i. and ii. For 
Egypt consult especially Erman's Liye in Ancient Egypt, 20 
(520.77). ONG. M2 
WARD. See PRISON. The words are :— 
1, "2UD, mismar, Gen. 403A, nv 
2. 1330, улги, Ezek. 19 ot ($ 2 2). 
3. ip, деталі, Jer. 37 131 ($ 2 то). 
4. THpnats ($ 2 14). 
5. dudaky ($ 2 15). 
WARDROBE, KEEPER OF THE (D'1:30 лї; 
2 K. 2214, TOY 1матіофүлакос [BAL], 2 Ch. 3422, 
фүАассоүсам Tac €NTOÀAC [B.AL]), see Dress 


8 6, HULDAH. 
On ‘vestry’ Gira) in 2 K. 1022, see Dress, § 8, VESTRY. 


Islam. 


20, misméreth (§ 1). 


WARP Cay), Lev. 13487 See WEAVING, 


WARS OF THE LORD [BOOK OF THE] (750 
mu nionon), a book cited in Nu. 21147 (E), accord- 


ing to RV, in the following terms. (We remove RV's 
poetical arrangement, however, and assume provision- 
ally that the textof the formula of citation is correct ; 
that the text of the passage quoted is not by any means 
correct, is maintained under VANEB.) ‘ Wherefore it 
is said in the book of the Wars of the Lorp, Vaheb 
in Suphah, and the valleys of Arnon, and the slope 
of the valleys that inclineth toward the dwelling of 
Ar, and leaneth upon the border of Moab.’ 

Kuenen gives the following brief statement of what is 
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supposed to be known respecting the ‘book’ referred 
з. А historical © ‘Evidence of the date of the 
pue book? Sepher Milhamoth Yahwè is supplied 

5- by the title itself: the '' wars of Yahwe"’ 
are the wars of Israel against his neighbours in the 
period of the Judges, under David (x S. 1817 2528), and 
later on. The collector of the songs referring to these 
wars presumably lived after their close, when Isracl's 
heroic age was long gone by’ (Hex. ET, p. 35, n. 5). 
According to Stade (GI715o), the fragments of song 
in zv. 176 18 and (probably) vv. 274-30 come from the 
same source as vv. 140 rs. Dillmann, too, thinks it 
plausible to derive from this source vv. 17? 18 and 
perhaps also Ex. 151-19. The ‘book’ referred to was 
therefore, these scholars think, a collection of songs, 
similar to the Book of JASHER (g.v.), and its date is 
variously placed, in the time of Omri, about goo B.C. 
(Stade), the latter half of the ninth century (E. Meyer, 
ZATIV, 1881, p. 131), and the times of David and 
Solomon (Reuss, Gesch. der heil Schr. AT), 172; 
Dillm. ). 

There is, however, only оне express quotation from the ‘ book,’ 

and it is not certain that it is poetical or even metrical.) Looking 
at the contents of the quotation, moreover, one 
2. А geo- would not judge it to come either from a history 
: BC Ше 
graphical or from a collection of historical songs or ballads. 
Was the title of the ‘book’ really ‘Wars of Yahwe?' 
survey ? с : А 
© at any rate did not so understand it, for it 
renders thus, 6a тобто Aéyerat év BrBAtw? [,] TdAeuos то? 
Kupiov Thy Gwo8 èpàóyigev. ‘Another’ version in the Hexapla 
agrees ; it gives 61a rotro etprrat év катаАбув TOV rroÀAepuovrTaov 
ПП [= тт) трос иё» avaf. Nor is the title * Book of the 
Wars of Yahwé’ a probable one. Jt says either too much or too 
little. The phrase ‘wars of Yahwé' occurs elsewhere (1 S. 18 17) 
of the wars of Saul, and (т S. 2528) of David in his earlier 
period. But can a historical work, such as a ‘book of wars’ 
must be supposed to be, have excluded the unsuccessful cam- 
paigns of the champions of Israel? ‘Book of the Wars of 
Israel’ is possible, but surely not the title which now stands in 
Nu. 2114. What then is a possible title? The quotation sug- 
gests that it had reference to geography. Elsewhere (see 
VAHEB) it is maintained that the Jerahmeelite Negeb is the 
region spoken of, and we have reason to think that David, after 
conquering a large part of the Negeb, took a military census of 
its inhabitants (see TAitTiM-Hopsur. Both [nd]er*o and лут 
have sometimes arisen out of кепту. The опе word represents 
Uyien, the other пу. Most probably the book quoted from by 
Ein Nu. 2114 was called sépher Verahiu’el—i.e., ‘the book, 
or list, of Jerahmeel. 1t was a geographical survey. 
qo EC. 

WASHINGS, CEREMONIAL. On the subject 
generally sce CLEAN ($$ 15 and 17) and SACRIFICE ; 
cp also BAPTISM, Jor THE BAPTIST. 

The words for ‘washing,’ whether ceremonial or not, аге: 

т. [UD эта, Ass. rakagw; Aovew (Ex. 294, etc.), wAvvery 
(of the feet, Lev.19 etc.), vérrew (of feet, Gen. 192 etc. ; of 
hands, Ех. 3021 etc.; of face, Gen. 43 31), аторёттер (Prov. 
8012). Mainly in P 

2. D33, 410225, màúvew (of garments, Ex. 19 14 Lev. 186 etc.), 
&roT veu (of garments, 25.1924); Ass. &aóisu, to tread. See 
FULLER. 

3: 52, tibal, Вітте, ‘todip’ (in blood, Lev. 99 14 51; in 
water, Nu. 19 18[hyssop], 2 K. 815 [coverlet] ; in oil, Dr. 33 24 
[the feet], etc.) Cp MEANS, $ 5. 

4. n, сбад (in Hiph.), àroxAvUGe (of washing in the lavers, 
2 Ch. 46), rAvvecy (burnt offering, Ezek. 40 38). 


5. Banregopevos, Eccl. 3430 ll Nu. 1911 ^ poy prx 13 'D- 


6. Aovrpórv, Ecclus. 34 30 [25], ‘washing. 

7. Aovetv, Jn. 13 то (6 AeAovu.évos, RV ‘he that is bathed’). 

8. vinrev, Mt. 152 Mk. 73 (hands) Jn. 135 etc. (feet) Jn. 97 
(in healing). 

9. Barr.auós, Mk. 7 4 (cups). 

It is well known that man in a primitive state, but 
at the stage at which he has become a religious being 
and some degree of reason has succeeded 
to what was little more than instinct, looks 
upon rivers, springs, and wells as the 
abodes of gods or as being themselves deities (cp 
SPRINGS)? То drink the water, to bathe in it, 


or merely to sprinkle the person with it, was to imbibe 


1. Original 
ideas. 


1 Thearrangement in RV is misleading. 

2 So BF; AL, B(BAo. 

3 See Frazer, Golden Bough, and Pausanias; Grant Allen, 
Evol. of the [dea of God, 388 (ср 405); Clodd, Primitive 
Man, 182 7. Cp WRS, Rel. Sem.(?), 135. 

, 
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or to cover oneself with a divine and mysterious power. 
Bathing was a religious act. Water therefore was 
holy. Further evidence for the idea that a more than 
natural power was inherent in water would be seen it 
the refreshing, and sometimes healing, effect of this 
act. Water was refreshing and healing because it was 
holy. When a reason was sought for the fact that 
water cleansed, the explanation would again be the 
same: it cleansed because it was holy.) Then, water 
is looked upon as purifying, as washing away impurities 
or cleansing from a taboo ; and finally the frequent use 
of water becomes a social and sanitary, as well as a 
religious act. The order of ideas can hardly have been 
otherwise Primitive man fears water, therefore makes 
a god of it, worships it (cp religio); this fear must have 
been overcome before he could make frequent use of 
it for other than strictly religious purposes. 

Benzinger tells us (Heb. Arch. 108) that in the 
ablutions of the Hebrews it is often difficult to distin- 
guish between the washings performed 
purely for the sake of the body, and 
such as were purely religious. That is 
no doubt because originally no distinction was made. 
'The Hebrews, however, when we make their acquaint- 
ance, had already forgotten the true origin of ablutions ; 
it is the second idea that now prevails: cleansing or 
washing is a holy act, and water is holy because it 
cleanses.? In this sense for the most part ablutions 
play an important part in the religious and social life of 
the Hebrews, as in that of their neighbours (Egyptians, 
Arabians, etc. ).? 

The next step is for ceremonial washings to become 
symbolical. ‘Water and fire,’ says Jastrow, ‘are the 
two great sources of symbolical purification that we 
meet with in both primitive and advanced rituals of the 
past’ (Hel. of Babylonia and Assyria, 276). Thus 
amongst the Jewish EssENES (g.v. $4 ; cp De Quincey, 
Works, vol. vii.), as already amongst the Babylonians 
(Jastrow, 276 ; see also RITUAL, $ 10) and Persians 
(see ZOROASTRIANISM, 8 16), washing as a religious 
act received quite a special importance. * 

The ablutions of the Jews may be divided, as faras it is 
possible now to distinguish them, as follows :—(1) The purely 

. religious (magical)? (2 K. 510 cp Jn. 297). 

3. Occasions. In these we can still detect the primitive 
idea. (2) The purely ritual, which were 

suggested by the first. In these the idea is now that of purifi- 
cation. Under this heading come (a) washings of initiation and 
consecration (Lev. 86). With this is connected the washing or 
baptism of the Jewish PmosELvTE (g.v. 8 5). (4) Washings 
with a view to the performance of a sacred function (Ex. 30 17-21). 
The Egyptian priests, too, were required to bathe frequently in 
cold water(cp Herod. 2 37 ; also the Mohammedan В ‘adz).6 (3) 
The semi-ritualistic washings for the purpose of cleansing from 
uncleanness Examples are: Lev.136 3454-58 (leprous gar- 
ments) 1447 (clothes after contact with leprous house), 14 52 
(house—with running water) 156-8 ro. 13 16 (clothes and 
person), 15 12 (earthen vessel; wooden vessel) 15 r8 (person), 15 
22 27 (menstruous contact ; cp Doughty, 47. Des. 1 572) ; in D, 
Dt.21:-9 239-11; in JE, lLx.19:0-:15. Besides these, there 
arose (4) the purely social usage common to all eastern peoples. 
The hot climate and the wearing of sandals? made the practice 


2. Among the 
Hebrews. 


1 The writer in Schenkel (BZ, s.v. * Waschen’) reverses the 
order of ideas. Asa preparation for contact with holy things, 
the body must be cleansed. Because water was used for the 
purpose, streams, etc., were worshipped and men bathed in 
them as a religious act. 

2 Ata much later date, however, to perform ablutions was not 
always considered a virtue. Cp Stanley, Cristian Institu- 
tions, 6 f.: ‘Cleanliness is a duty which some of the 
monastic communities of Christendom have despised, and some 
have even treated as a crime ;' also Socrates, HE 423. 

3 For the Egyptians, cp Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians, 248. 
For the modern Arabians, see Doughty, Ar. Des. l250; 
where water is lacking or scarce they use sand (cp Doughty, 
1536; Benzinger, FA, 108 note), but the act is here no He 
symbolical. 

4 For the Greek practice see Hesiod, Of. e£ Dies, 722. 

5 See Th. Frede, H'underglaube im Heidentum und in der 
alten Kirche, s9 f. 

6 For Mohammedan usage, see, further, Koran Sura, 58, and 
Hughes, Dict. of Islam, under ‘ Ablution.’ 

7 The writer in Schenkel adds other reasons for washings of 
the clothing, of the whole body, or of particular paits of it in 
the East—viz., on account of the desert sand, and particularly 
as a protection against cutaneous diseases. 
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of feet-washing important, and the offering of water for the 
purpose a common mark of hospitality (Gen. 134 192 24 32). 
Го the same category probably belong the washings before 
ur 15 2) and after meals (Berachoth 8 4), on which see MEALS, 
§ 5. 

To the first of the social usages (8 3 [4]) Jesus no 


doubt conformed. The fourth gospel, which has to be 
z used with the greatest caution, even 
p Кн tells us that he himself washed his 
їп Е disciples' feet (Jn. 132). То the second 
social usage, however, he seems to have attached little 
importance (Lk. 1138). We are also told that he sub- 
mitted to a ritual washing or baptism, and further 
showed his approval of such an aet by making it a 
Christian institution. As, however, such a rite would 
be contrary to the general tenor of'his teaching, so far 
as we can gather it from our imperfect sources (cp 
Tolstoy, The Kingdom of God, chap. 3), and cannot 
be certainly inferred from the passages in the Gospels 
which are generally adduced as evidence (see О. 
Holtzmann, Leben Jesu, p. 411 ; ep, on the other hand, 
BAPTISM), its adoption by Jesus himself must be con- 
sidered extremely doubtful.? Moreover, Paul, or the 
Pauline school, does not mention it as an institution of 
Jesus. т Сог. 117 even makes Paul say ‘Christ sent 
me not to baptize, but to preach the gospel' (cp Ernst 
von Dobschiitz, Die Urchristlichen Gemeinden, 22 dey 
Feine, indeed, thinks that Paul implies it, while not 
actually mentioning it because it was not a matter of 
controversy in the apostolice church (Jesus Christus und 
Paulus, 243) And Dreschen (Das Leben Jesu bei 
Paulus) takes a very similar view. But almost any- 
thing might be implied (or read into) the NT, and the 
simplest conclusion is that it had not yet become a 
Christian institution. It has been contended that the 
rite was a natural development of the Jewish practice of 
baptizing the proselyte (see Stanley, Christian Institu- 
tions, 5; ep Tylor, Primitive Culture, 2440 7) or of 
the ceremonial washings of the Essenes (see E. Plauta 
Nesbit, Christ, Christians, and Christianity; De 
Quincey, Il'orés, vol. vii.). The second suggestion is 
unnecessary (see von Dobschütz, p. ros). As to the 
first, it is much more probable that the rite, as in 
the case of the Eucharist,? was taken over from the 
Pagans. 

This, with other rites, was adopted at a time when 
the new sect was trying to win over converts among the 
Gentiles, and when the gap between Judaism and 
Christianity had widened. With that wonderful power 
of adapting itself which it once had, the new religion 
admitted the pagan ceremony of initiation? Cp ROME. 

M. А. C. 

WASHPOT, a term of abuse applied to Moab in the 
expression ‘Moab is my washpot' (УУГ WD амо; 
MWAB ЛєВнс THC eArriÀoc moy; similarly Үр. ; 
JL) in Тұ. = Нер. ПОЗ ‘to trust’); Ps. 608 [то] 


1 Cp, further, Kohler'sart. * Ablution’ in the Jewish Encyclo- 
ædia. 

d 2 Colenso (Vata! Sermons, 1866, No. 10) thought that ‘the 
command in Mt. 28 19, “Со ye therefore, and teach all 
nations, baptising them in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost," would be conclusive as to the fact 
of his having directly enjoined the practice, were it not that this 
formula, with its full expression of the name of the Trinity, 
betrays the later age in which the passage in which it occurs 
was most prohably written.’ Conybeare has recently shown 
(ZNTIV, 2 275 F [1901]; cp Z//26. Journ. l 102 //.) very strong 
reasons for believing that the mention of the three Persons in 
the Trinity is not original (cp col. 3270 [top]. The passage as 
it stands, therefore, seems to have been edited for liturzical 
purposes, and it is likely that in the first instance there was no 
reference whatever to baptism. Apart from this we have no 
evidence, as Colenso again says (2247. No. 9), that any of Jesus’ 
disciples were baptised. 

3 This again has been looked upon as a development of a 
Jewish practice. See, especially, G. H. Box in the Journal of 
Theological Studies, 3 357-369, who thinks that the Last Supper 
was not a Passover, as is commonly supposed, bu: the weekly 
Kiddish, a service in the house. 

4 Cp Grant Allen, Evol of the Idea of God, 388 405; 
Clodd, Primitive Man, 182 4; J. M. Robertson, Short Hist. 
of Christianity (see Index). 
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1089 [то]. The commentators refer to the story told 
of Amasis (Herod. 272), or to the custom of Persian 
kings of having a footpan carried in their train when 
in the field. ‘The latter illustration is preferred by 
Delitzsch. 

This base image, however, is surely due to corruption of the 
text. Both "2 and °ЗПЛ are corruptions of ‘sd, Migsur, or of 
"new, Ashbur. See Che. Ps.(2, ad loc., and cp Moan, $ 14 
(* Moab’ and * Missur' liable to confusion). 


WASP (cdonu£Z) Wisd. 128 AV, also Куш, RV 
HORNET (q.v. ). 


WATCH (72), Neh. 73. See GUARD, з. 


WATCHER (77, ‘ir [Aram.]; arreAoc [6%] eip 
[Theod.]; єгрнгорос [.Aq. Sym.]; vigil, in the Gk. 
Enoch єгрнгорос) ; Dan. 410 r4 [om. ©] 20 [13 17 23]. 
The term reminds us of the cups, Jómérim (Is. 626) 
whom Yahwe charges to watch over the ruined walls of 
Jerusalem, and to remind him of their sad condition. 
We find it again in Enoch and in Jubilees. In Enoch 
it is used in a double sense. ln 15 10915 122 4 1310 
li: 3 152 161 2 9115 it designates the fallen angels; in 
201 3912 13 402 01:12 717 it belongs to the archangels. 
In Jubilees 4:5 (cp 83 105), in the explanation of the 
name Jared (which agrees with that given in Enoch 66, 
except that Mt. Hermon is not mentioned as the place 
on which they descended) it is said, ‘in his days the 
angels of the Lord descended on the earth, those who 
are named the Watchers, that they should instruct the 
children of men, and that they should do judgment and 
uprightness on the earth.’ A myth of the watchers 
which differs somewhat from that in the Ethiopic Enoch 
is given in the Slavonie Enoch (183 ep 63; see Charles's 
notes in Secrets of Enoch); they are there called the 
Grigori (éypyyopo). In the Book of Adam and Eve 
(6th cent. A.D.) the watchers are also represented as 
the fallen angels, who, as long as they preserved their 
virginity, were called the ‘sons of Seth.’ See Charles's 
very full note on Jubilees 4 15. 


WATCHES OF THE NIGHT. See Day, 8 

WATCHTOWER (DS, wish; 15.218 Cp 
MizPAH, MizrEH. For 172, Лал (15. 32 141) and М2), migdal, 
see Tower. In Is.2 15 RVmg. has ‘pleasant watch-towers' for 
nona ГӨЛ, sčkiyyõth hahenutih (AV ‘pleasant pictures,’ 
RV ‘pleasant imagery’); but see ‘Isa.’ SBOT (Heb.), note ad 
20с., and Crit. Bib. 

WATER (5272). On the ‘holy’ or ‘bitter’ water, 
called also the ‘water of purifying’ (AV) or ‘of ex- 
piation’ (RV) of Nu. 87% see JEALOUSY [TRIAL OF]; 
on the water of ‘separation’ ог ‘of impurity’ (КҮтк.) 
in Nu. 199, see CLEAN AND UNCLEAN, RUIT 

WATERCOURSE, 1. ‘илл, n2yn, se CON- 
DUITS, $ 2. 

2. féleg, pilaggah, уз, maba, see RIVER, 5. 

3. "m$ dyn, em nsin, 2 Ch. 3230 AV. 
[6], and cp Ginox. 

4. sianör, “Азу, 2 5. 58 RV, AV ‘gutter’; meaning doubtful. 


WATERPOT (yApia), Jn. 27. Cp POTTERY, 83 (1). 

WATERS OF МЕКОМ (Ci127*2), Josh. 1157. See 
MEROM [WATERS OF]. 

WATERSPOUT. (1) 33, sénndr, Ps. 427 (Кут: 
'cataract". Cp WATERCOURSE, 4. (2) PIR, tannin, Ps. 1487 
RVmg. See SERPENT, 8 3 / п. 2; WHALE. 

WAVE LOAVES (n2 DIO) Lev. 2317. See 
SACRIFICE, $ 344. WAVE OFFERING (22325), Ex. 
2924. See SACRIFICE, $ r4, and cp CLEAN AND UN- 
CLEAN, $ 3. 

WAX (3255, dónag ; KHpoc), Ps. 2214 [15] 682 [3} 
975 Mic. 14; also Judith 16:5 Ecclus. 2420; also Ps. 
588 [9] 6 (see Ѕмап., 2), Is. 61x [2] 65839; and possibly 


Ezek. 2717 (emended text; so Co. ; but see PANNAG), 
and Рз. 11812 [see 65] Beeswax, which 2 secreted by 
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WAY 


all honey-bees and formed into the cell walls of their 
comb is intended. It melts at 144° F. See BEE. 


WAY. On ‘the way’ (н oAoc), Acts 92, etc., see 
HERESY, $ т. 

WAYMARK (| S), Jer. 31 21 [29]. 
§ те, col. 2978; also Crit. Bid. 

WEAPONS. Cp War. Hebrew uses the general 


term ipt (Gen. 27 3), which means simply instruments or 
implements. 1n 19.2040 AV renders by the more ambitious 
word ‘artillery.’ In the NT (Jn.153 Rom. 613 2 Cor. 104) 
the common Greek term бтАа is employed. 

Naturally at first any implement or instrument would 
be used as a weapon, a club or a STAFF ([g.z.]; ср 
Darwin, Descent of lam, 81 [1890]. 
But the natural weapons of the lower 
animals (horns, etc. ; see Darwin, 500 7) would soon 
suggest to man the use of something more effective. 
Later, it is possible that one at least of the agricultural 
implements, the sickle (see AGRICULTURE, 8 7, with 
figs.), gave rise to the scimitar or SwokD (g..). This 
wonld add force to the words in 15. 24. In no art, 
perhaps, has more ingenuity or more rapid progress 
been shown than in that of the manufacture of weapons 
(see Herbert Spencer, Principles of Sociology, П 509). 
As the Hebrews had по doubt to wage war continually, 
it would be no matter for surprise if they had displayed 
some skill in this art at quite an early date. Later, 
they would also be quick to note and to copy the equip- 
ment of more advanced neighbours (e.g. Canaanites, 
Egyptians, Assyrians, etc.), who realised more fully 
the value of well-equipped, organised, and disciplined 
armies. See ARMY and cp WAR. The more primitive 
weapons of offence, however, such as the CLUB (see 
STAFF) and SLING (g.v.) were perhaps never entirely 
displaced by the SWORD and DAGGER (see SWORD), 
JAVELIN (4.2.), Bow (see below, $ 2), and SPEAR CENE 
and instruments with flint edges or points, as has fre- 
quently happened, no doubt continued to be used side 
by side with those of metal. Of defensive weapons, a 
SHIELD (g.7.) of some kind was probably in use at a 
very carly date ; but we also hear in the OT of BREAST- 
PLATE, GREAVES, and HELMET (ggv. ). 

On Egyptian and Assyrian monuments one of the 

weapons most commonly represented is 
сари ас (see CHARIOT, SIEGE, WAR). 


The Hebrew term is лр, Réseth. With this are of course 


See MASSEBAH, 


1. In general. 


connected the Arrow, ['П, 29, and the case for carrying it, 
vba, рл (Gen. 273), or ПЕМ, 'affáA—i.c., the QUIVER (7.7.5 
Ер 3) A 


cp also Cuantor). This seems to have been one of the earliest 
of the more elaborate weapons. The throwing of a small SPEAR 
(g.7.) or DART, TEE, Sélah (2 Ch. 825 AV, RV ‘weapons’; cp 
Joel 28)1 with the hand would soon give rise toa mechanical 
instrument (cp Sr1x6), to which the dart would be suitably 
adapted, feathers being added to increase its flight (cp Tylor, 
Anthropology, chap. 8.2. In this way we get the Arrow. The 
bow was commonly made of reed, wood, or horn, The Israelites 
used it both in war (Gen. 48 22), and in the chase (2120); and 
seem to have bent it with the foot (for the Egyptian practice, 
see Wilkinson, «zc. Eg. 1203) The strings, DPY, элё? йун 
(Ps. 21 12), were probably made of gut or hide. Here we seem 
to have a case in which an implement of war suggested an 
instrument of music (see Music, $ 2; cp Tylor, Anthropology, 
chap. 12. According to the AV of 2 S. 118 David ‘bade them 
teach the children of Judah [the use of] the bow' apparently an 
irrelevant notice where it stands in 2 S. ; hence RV substitutes 
‘song’ for ‘use.’ The remedy, however, seems inadequate, and 
it is open to methodical textual critics to devise something more 
radical and effective. See Н. P. Smith, ad loc., and cp Crit. 
Bib. The bowmen of Elam (Is. 226 Jer. 4935, if the text is 
correct), of Kedar (15. 21 17), and of an unnamed people from 
the land of pes (Jer. 0 23) are specially mentioned in the OT. 


1 Other words rendered Dart are: 225, Sef, 25.1814 EV, 
RVmg. ‘staves,’ see STAFF; MDA, 20/720, Job 41 29[21] AV, 
RV ‘clubs,’ but see JAVELIN, 2; YO2, massa, Job 41 26 [18] 
EV; їп, Aes Pr.723 AV, RV ‘arrow’ (see above); rà Béàn, 
Eph. 6 16; and Boats, Heb. 12 20 (but the clause should probably 
be omitted ; see Ti.). inc 

2 In other respects the construction was no doubt similar to 
that of the SPEAR (g.v.). 
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WEASEL (on i} raAH ; ustela), the name of an 
unclean animal, Lev. 1129 (EV, б, Targ. Jon.; Pesh., 
Vg., and most Rabbins) There is some little doubt, 
however, whether the weasel is really referred 10, and 
various interpreters (Saadia, Bochart, Lag. VB 144) 
have preferred on philological grounds? the rendering 
‘mole’ (but see below). The weasel is an animal 
hardly ever eaten, and its long body and short legs 
might be urged as justifying its position ‘among the 
creeping things that creep upon the earth.’ 

Zoologically weasels are placed with the pole-cats, martens, 
and others in the family Mustelida of the order Carnivora. 
One species of each of the above-mentioned animals is recorded 
by Canon Tristram from the Holy Land. The southern weasel, 
Mustela boccamela, is found about Mount Tabor and probably 
in other wooded districts ; the pole-cat, Л/. putorius, lives under 
Hermon and Lebanon, and the white-breasted or beech marten, 
Al. foina, in the neighbourhood of Beyrout. It is unlikely that 
the Hebrews distinguished between these species, though from 
its habits and habitat they may have separated off the otter, 
Lutra vulgaris, which is common on the shores of the sea of 
Galilee, А. E. 5.—5, A. C. 


WEAVING 


Raw products and their pre- Warping (§ 5). 

paration (§ x). Shedding (§ 6). 

Spinning (§ 2). Passing and beating up of weft 
The horizontal loom (§ 3). ($ 7). 

Two types of upright loom Direction of web (§ 8). 

Final processes (§ 9). 

Pattern and figure weaving 

($ 10). 

In the present study of the art of weaving as 
practised by the Hebrews from the earliest times to 
the opening centuries of our era it is proposed (1) to 
glance briefly at the raw materials and the manner 
of their preparation for the loom, which will include the 
process of spinning ; (2) to explain the construction and 
modus operandi of the loom itself ; and (3) to close with 
brief references to the further processes through which 
the web had to pass after leaving the loom, and to the 
more obscure subject of pattern and figure weaving. 

Throughout the whole period of their national exist- 
ence, the needs of the Hebrew households in the matter 
of textiles were supplied for the most 


4). 
Technique and terminology of 
weaving ($$ 5-8). 


о аиа part by WooL апа FLAX (gg.v.)— 
р their frequently mentioned together in OT, 
preparation. Hos.25 Prov. 3113, etc. — with the 


addition, for coarser textures, of the 
HAIR (g.v.) of goats and camels, and, in the latest 
periods of their history, of COTTON and SILK (49.7. ). 
In an interesting passage of the Mishna treatise Shabsath 
(72), among the various categories of work forbidden 
on the Sabbath—' forty save one’ in number (cp 2 Cor. 
1124)—we find an enumeration of the chief processes in 
the manufacture of woollen cloth, including ‘shearing, 
scouring, teazing, dyeing, spinning, warping, attaching 
the leashes to the leash-rods (for these technical terms, 
see below, 8 5 7), weaving,’ etc. 

The fleece (БУЛ Гі, Judg. 6 37), according to the statement 


in the Mishna, was first scoured (25) to remove impnrities and 
restore the original white colour (hence the term), after which 
it was thoroughly teazed (7°23) and carded (P272) with a carding 
comb. The latter operation is done at the present day in the 
wool bazaars of the Levant (cp Jos. B/ v. 81 [$ 331] for an 
épromHAcov іп Jernsalem, the D°738 by pe of Erud.109) by 
means of a bow and its string. At this stage the wool might 


1 For proper names possibly derived from the name of this 
animal see HELED, HELDA, HULDAH. 

2 Cp Аг. kuld, Syr. Aūldā, ‘mole,’ and луп, an animal 
often mentioned in the Talm. (see Di. ad дос. A connection with 
4^5 which means ‘penetrate deeply’ [cp mona in Talm.. ‘to 
plunge in the sacrificial knife '], is probable); Lewysohn, Zoo. 
Taim. тот, and Hommel, Sdugethicre, 337. Yt is, however, to 
be observed that, now, at any rate, no true mole occurs 1n 
Palestine. See More. On a later Heb. word for weasel, see 
col. r210 n. 1. 

3 The standard work on this subject is still Zextrinum Anti- 
quorum, an Account of the Art of Weaving among the 
‘Ancients : Part т [all published] : ‘On the raw materials used for 
weaving,’ by James Yates, 1843. 
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be dyed, or this process might be deferred till after the spinning 
or even until it could be dyed ‘in the piece’ after leaving the 
loom. 


In the case of flax, we can follow the similar pro- 
cesses by the help both of literary references (Mishna, 
passim, Pliny, А.У 193 etc.), and of the graphic repre- 
sentations on Egyptian tombs (see Yates, of. cit. [n. 3, 
above], pl. 7; Wilkinson, Azc. Ag. 2173). Неге we see 
the stalks being pulled up by the roots, laid in order and 
rippled with a rippling-comb, or beaten over a stick to 
free them from the sced capsules, After being exposed on 
the flat roof (see Josh. 26) or elsewhere until thoroughly 
dry, they were steeped in a trough to separate the inner 
fibres from the woody portions of the stalk, a process 
technically known as ‘retting.’ The stalks thus 
macerated were again dried in the sun or in an oven 
(Skabb. 16), and then beaten with a wooden mallet 
(Pliny's ‘stupparius malleus’) to complete the separation 
of the inner fibres. In the earliest period these fibres 
were sorted by the hand (Erman, Ayvf/, 450); later 
they were ‘heckled’ or combed by means of a 
comb (jaga byi pioa illustr. Wilkinson, 2174), by which 
the longer and finer fibres were separated from those of 
inferior quality. Women as well as men were engaged 


in this process of heckling the flax, as appears from Ts. 
199, where the mp: of MT (AV ‘fine flax,’ RV ‘combed 
flax'; cp Symm. «revigróv) should be read mpmes the 
flax-combers (Vg. fecientes).1 ^ Linen was preferably 
worn in its native whiteness ; but, if required, the flax 
might be dyed before being spun, as in the case of the 
Tabernacle curtains (Ex. 35 25), or the dyeing might be 
postponed to a later stage as explained above for wool. 
To judge from an incidental remark in Зай Катта 
109, woollen garments were more favoured in Judæa, 


whilst Galilee preferred linen. 


Goats’ hair was employed for textures of the coarser sort, 
especially for the garb of mourning (see SACKCLOTH),? and like 
camels’ hair was often mixed with sheep's wool (Xe/aim 9 т). 
In later times Corton and Sitk (gg.c.) (Rev. 1812 but not 
Ecclus. 45 то [AV], see RV, nor Am. 3 12 (RV ]) were introduced ; 
the биетийн (yn, Гола, 37) or Indian fabrics worn by the 
high priest were undoubtedly of cotton. To these the Mishna 


adds hemp (2°23), kávvafiis —but the ! hempen frock ' of Ecclus. 
404 RV is an incorrect rendering of ou oAwov for which see 
below, $ 9) and the fibres of a species of mussel, for which see 
Yates, of. cif. 152 ff. 

Whilst among the Hebrews, as among the Egvptians, 
both men (Ех. 3535 r 5.177 [and 15], x Ch. 421) and 
women (Judg. 10:3 /. 2 К. 237 Prov. 
3124, т Esd 4:7; cp Jos. B/ i. 213 dua 
Tais dovAats) plied the loom, the art of spinning was 
peculiarly a feminine accomplishment (Ex. 3525 f. Prov. 
31:9 Fob. 211). The apparatus for spinning (ms ; ибо 
Mt. 628 Lk. 1227) both wool and flax consisted of the 
distaff (kir, mera [see BDB s.v.] Prov. 3119 RV; AV 
spindle—in the Mishna asy, sAakárg, colus) and the 
spindle (24/22, ув, Prov. 2с. RV; AV ‘distaff,’ 
ётрактоѕ, fusus ; Mishna, gis) In 2 5. 329 we should 
render ‘that holdeth the spindle’ (Vg. zenens fusum) 
for ‘that leaneth on a staff' (EV) [though here—see 
STAFF—the suitableness of the reading has been dis- 
puted]? The distaff generally consisted of a piece 
of cane round the open head of which the wool or flax 
was wound. It is held in the left hand or fixed in the 
girdle, while the spinner draws out and twists the yarn 
between the finger and thumb of the right hand,* with 


2. Spinning. 


1 So modern edd. For the technical process disguised under 
the following amne see below, $ 5. 

2 For the variety of haircloth named by the Romans ezicus, 
and its interesting association with Paul, see CILICIA, $ 3 

3 From the original significance of the root 455 in Semitic, 
viz. ‘to be round, globular,’ 3/62 must originally have signified 
the round or spherical whorl with which the spindle was 
weighted, as the cognate fem. form still does in Arabic, then by 
metonymy the whole spindle (see Driver, TBS 192 4). Ср 
District, 1. 

4 Cp Jerome, Ef. 150 15 ‘habeto lanam semper in manibus, 
vel staminis pollice fila deducito,' etc. 
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which also the spindle is kept rotating. The spindle 
consisted of three parts (sec Maimon. on dard 128 ap. 
Surenh. ./s£za): a hook by which the thread from 
the distaff was fastened, the wooden shank, 9-12 inches 
in length, and the circular or spherical whorl of clay, 
stone, or other heavy material which served to steady 
the rotatory motion of the spindle.! (For illustration 
of early Palestinian spindle-whorls see Bliss, £ JJ/ounxa 
of Many Cities, 82, cp 80.) Ў 

The word ‘yarn, in Heb. mup (Ex. 35 25, lit. that wbich is 
spun [272], cp © reryopueva), occurs in AV only r K. 1022 2 Ch. 
116 аз а curious rendering of mpd, in which recent editors are 


unanimous in finding the name of the district of Kué in Asia 
Minor (see Mizraim, $ 2 a; and Benzinger and Kittel ad loc. 
but cp CHARIOT, $ 5, col. 726, n. 1, and Crit. Bib.) It is 
introduced by the revisers in Prov. 7 16 as the rendering of the 


obscure PON (for which see Linen, 1), and Ezek. 27 19 where 
most scholars would read as in R Vu. ‘from Uzar ' (g.v.). 

The art of spinning was carried to perfection in Egypt 
even under the earlier dynasties. Much of the linen 
used as wrappings for the royal mummies is composed 
of threads of almost incredible fineness. Thus it has 
been calculated that the bandages in which the hands 
of Thotmes Ill. were enveloped, and which shows 
about 150 threads of warp and 75 of weft to the square 
inch, was woven from yarn so fine that 60 miles of it 
would only weigh one pound avoirdupois (reduced to 
English measures from Braulik, -{/¢dégypt. Gewebe, 6 ; ср 
Birch's note, ap. Wilk. of. c77. 2162). Such gossamer 
threads, however, cannot be identified with those of the 
‘fine twined linen’ (Je mofzdr, wp wei) of Ex. 26-28 

YU = id 

36-39, as a fabrie of this sort would be entirely out of 
place as curtains for the court of the tabernacle (for the 
most probable explanation of the term, see LINEN, § 7). 
Probably no department of the technology of an- 

: tiquity is so beset with difficulties 

3. The horizontal as that which deals with the art of 

loom, : 
weaving. 

Afterall that has been done by Blümner (Technol. u. Te minof. 
der Gewerbe, etc., 1875) and Marquardt (rivatlehen der Römer, 
1879) for the Greek and Roman looms, by Braulik (4 /tégaptische 
Gewebe, 1900) for those of Egypt, and by Rieger (/ ersuch einer 
Lerminol, и. Technol. der Handwerke inder Mishna: 1 Th., 
Spinnen, Weben, etc., 1894) and others, there remains much 
that is uncertain, not only as regards the terminology and zodus 
operandi, but even as regards the details of construction. Were 
the ancients, for example, familiar with the mechanism cf the 
treadles? Was the horizontal or low loom in use among the 
Romans of the republic and early empire? To the latter 
question Blümner and Marquardt reply in the affirmative, whilst 
Ahrens (PAélolagus, 35), Rich (in his excellent Dict. of Gk. and 
Rom. Ant.), Yates and Marindin (in Smith's Dict. of СА. and 
Rom. Ant. (3) s.c. I tela") present a good case for the exclusive 
use of the upright loom. Certainly no monumental representa- 
tions of the horizontal loom, or for that matter few of the up- 
right loom, have come down to us from classical antiquity. 

Treating the question from the point of view of the 
history of man's progress in the arts of civilisation, we 
find that weaving is merely a development of the art of 
plaiting, and has been correctly defined by Plato as 
TAEKTLKH KpoKyS Kal oTHwovos (‘a plaiting of weft and 
warp,’ cited by Marq. of. cit. 504). More precisely, 
the art of weaving, in its simplest form, consists in 
intersecting a series of parallel threads, called the warp, 
at right angles by another set of threads called the 7/7 
or woof, in such a way that each weft thread shall pass 
alternately over and under cach of the warp threads. 
In plaiting, this interlacing is done by hand, and even 
at the present day in some parts of Arabia and М. Africa 
—no doubt also among many other half-civilised tribes 
—the art of weaving has not advanced beyond this 
stage. The late E. H. Palmer thus describes the very 
primitive work of an old Bedouin woman in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jebel Mūsa. ‘On one of these occasions 
[ noticed an old woman weaving at the tent-door. Пег 
looni was a primitive one, consisting only of a few 
upright sticks upon which the threads were stretched ; 


1 For illustration of Egyptian distaffs and spindles see Wilk. 
op. cit. 2 172; Gk. and Roman ap. | Blimner, Technologie, etc, 
11:8 7,and the Dicts. of Class. Antiq. 5.27, ‘colus’ and ‘fusus. 
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the transverse threads were inserted laboriously by the 
fingers, without the assistance of a shuttle, and the 
whole fabric was pressed close together with a piece of 
wood. Beside her stood a younger female spinning 
goats' hair to supply the old lady with the materials 
necessary for her task ' ( The Desert of the Exodus, 1125). 
Between this incident and the first representations of the 
horizontal loom by Egyptian artists, there stretches a 
period of nearly 5000 years. Even at that early period, 
however, and, as the textile remains abundantly prove, 
for at least a millennium previously, the inventive genius 
of Egypt, which, according to Pliny, taught the ancient 
world the art of weaving, had furnished the loom with 
the apparatus necessary for more expeditious work. 
Putting aside the case illustrated by Wilkinson (Arc. 
Eg. 2170), which furnishes no indication of any appar- 


Fic. 1.—Women weaving 


atus beyond a simple frame, and is therefore, in all 
probability, a case of mat-plaiting, we may take the 
familiar representation from the tombs at Beni Hasan 
of the two women squatting on the ground and engaged 
in the process of weaving (Wilk. of. cit. 13:7, Erman, 
Anc. Eg. 448, after Lepsius ; Moore's ‘Judges,’ SBOT 
Eng., 86; Braulik, of. cit. Figs. 89-91, pp. 59 ff). 
Till recently, it was assumed that this pieture, which 
dates from the middle empire, represented an upright 
loom. It is evident, however, that this is a mistake 
due to the absence of perspective in Egyptian drawing. 
'The loom is horizontal with a yarn-beam a, and a 
cloth-beam 4, each fixed to the ground by a couple of 
wooden pegs. Between the beams the warp is stretched, 
and, if we ean trust the artist in this detail, the eloth- 
beam is capable of revolving and winding up the finished 
web. The remaining parts of this instructive represen- 
tation will require a more detailed examination in a 
subsequent section ($ 6). 

Now, when we consider the antiquity and prevalence 
of the horizontal loom in Egypt,! and its prevalence in 
a varlety of forms throughout the E., from Africa to 
India, at the present day,? it would be strange if the 
Hebrews were unaequainted with it. We have, how- 
ever, no explicit testimony to the form and construetion 
of the early Hebrew loom. Still, a study of the well- 
known passage which will engage our attention when 
we come to deal with the terminology of weaving (§ 7) 
—shows that the probabilities of the case are in favour 
of Delilah's loom being of the horizontal type. The 
operation of weaving the hair of a person asleep on the 


1 The apothegm dating from the twelfth dynasty, quoted by 
Braulik (of. cit, 89}— the weaver 15 more unfortunate than a 
woman, he has his knees for ever reaching to his chin '—proves, 
as he rightly observes (1) that men as well as women exercised 
the art, and (2) that they worked in a squatting attitude, and 
therefore, like the women of the Beni Hasan picture (Fig. 1), at 
the horizontal loom. 

2 This was also the type of loom in use among the Aztecs of 
Central America ; see illustration in Tylor's Anthropology, 248. 
А full description of the modern Syrian looms, with a valuable 
list of the Arabic termini technici will be found in the ZDPT 


viii., 1885, pp. 73/0, 1804 
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ground into the warp could be much more easily and 
naturally done on a horizontal loom such as that shown 
above.! 

Of the upright loom, which consists essentially of two 
upright posts joined at the top by a cross-beam, the 
Ди ет of the Roman loom (for this view 


= bee чы: of the jugum sce Smith's Dict. of Gk. and 
Ур P^ Rom. Ant.) 2765), there are two main 


right loom. types, regarding which it is difficult to 


say which is the older. (т) There is first the type 
familiar to classical students from the representation of 
Penelope's loom on a Greek vase of the fifth century 
B.C. (sce ill. AB 23206; Bliimner, of. cif. 1357, and 
often elsewhere), the distinguishing feature of whieh is 
the absence of a cross-beam below, the warp threads 
being kept taut by a series of small stone weights 
attached either to the individual threads, as in the case 
just cited, or to bundles of threads, as in the compara- 
tively modern Icelandic loom (ill. Smith, 02. cit. 2766, 
less complete in Rich, s.c. 'tela'). The Roman looms 
were also of this type, as were those of the lake dwellers 
of Switzerland in the neolithic age (Buschan, ' Die 
Anfänge u. Entwickelung der Weberei in der Vorzeit?’ 
in l'erhandlg. d. Berlin. Ges. f. Anthropologie, etc., 
1889, pp. 227 /:). In one of the strata of the mound 
of ‘Tel-el-Hesy (circa 500-400 B.C.), Dr. Bliss found a 
large number of objects, some round, some pear-shaped, 
of unburnt briek, which he considers to have served as 
weaver's weights (44 Mound of Many Cities, т\з}. On 
this view we must admit the existence of this type of 
loom in Palestine, although it has not yet been found 
in Egypt. 

(2) The other type of upright loom is characterised 
by the presence of a second cross-beam below. Where, 
as usually in Egypt according to Herodotus (235), the 
web was commenced at the bottom of the loom, sueh a 
beam was indispensable and served as a cloth-beam ; 
where, as was presumably the case in Palestine, the 
web was ‘woven from the top’ (Jn. 1923), the lower 
beam served as the yarn-beam. In either type of 
upright loom, however, an additional eross-beam might 
be provided—usually constructed so as to revolve, thus 
rendering it possible to weave a length of web greater 
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Fic. 2.—Upright loom. From Wilkinson, Алс. Eg. 2171. 


than the height of the loom—as is the case in the 
earliest representation of an upright loom that has come 
down to us by an Egyptian artist of the new empire 
(here reproduced from Wilk.-Bireh, of. cit. 2171). 

This picture is unfortunately imperfectly preserved, 
and the details of the construction are in several points 
uneertain. The weaver sits on a bench in front of his 

1 Moore (of. cit. su.) gives this picture to illustrate Delilah’s 


loom, but is in error in regarding both looms as consisting of ‘a 
simple wpright frame.’ 
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loom, the frame of which is composed of two upright 
posts, kept rigid by two cross-bars, а and ё. ‘The 
roller c serves as а yarn-beam and is suspended from 
the upper beam by twisted loops of rope, e. But a 
revolving yarn-beam seems to imply a revolving cloth- 
beam as well, which makes it probable that the roller 
d, attached to the uprights by the loops // serves this 
purpose. The functions of the three rods, g, 4, 7, sus- 
pended from the yarn-beam will be discussed in a sub- 
sequent section ($ 6). 

'There is no indication of the date at which the 
upright loom, which, to judge from the existing repre- 
tations, was a later development in Egypt (Erman, 
followed by Braulik), was introduced into Palestine. It 
may have been in use from time immemorial alongside of 
the horizontal loom. ‘That the ordinary Jewish loom in 
NT times was of the second type above deseribed is 
evident from various indications. 


Thus the upper and lower beams (reff. below) are referred to 
in the Mishna, where also there is frequent reference to the 


‘standing warp’ (GYI ‘ne, cp the classical orjpwy and 
stamen, the warp, from the root s-¢-a); weaving was done 
standing as well as sitting (Хай. 32) ; the Latin transference 
of jugum and stamina to the cross-bar and strings of the 
lyre is paralleled in late Hebrew and Aramaic by the trans- 


ference, though in the contrary direction, of bay (also кол: 
апа хо), Syr. жалдау to signify a loom, a phenomenon which 


points to the upright loom. The seamless robes ‘woven from 
the top throughout,’ finally, could only have been made on the 
upright loom, although this does not of necessity require that 
the looms for the manufacture of ordinary fabrics were of this 


type. 

The loom in useat the present day in Palestine, as 
has been said, is uniformly of the horizontal type, and 
resenibles our own handloom in being furnished with 
healds or heddies worked by a pair of treadles. The 
frame, however, is much lower, the weaver sitting on or 
near the ground, and the warp, instead of being wouud 
round the yarn-beam at the opposite end of the frame, 
as with us, is usually carried upwards and passed over a 
roller attached to the opposite wall, a few stones fastened 
to the ends of the warp-threads serving to keep them 
taut. (For other forms with slightly different arrange- 
ment, вес ZODAT УШ, 1885, ү. 7302) 

To weave is, in the OT, generally IN, "drag, a weaver IN, 
*drég (masc. and fem.), the latter supplanted to a large extent in 
later Hebrew by the loanword *93 1 (yépSios, gerdins) ‘The 
loom is probably 27%, ‘лер Qudg. 1614 EV ‘beam,’ perhaps 
also Tob 7 6 EV *shuttle 7). 


In commencing a new web the weaver's first care is to stretch 
the warp in parallel lines evenly between the upper and the lower 
Е beam (Ул 522 and panan», Аел 21т 
5. Warping. JVeg.119) if the upright loom is adopted. 
If we assume that the web is commenced at the 
top of the loom, these become the cloth-beam and yarn-beam 
respectively. The cloth-beam apparently is intended by the 
"5211, twrp (a term used in the later chaptersof Ex. to render 
og, the poles for carrying the tabernacle furniture; in Ex. 
25 0. the earlier translators of © used ávadópevs) of Ael 20 3, 
from which we gather that it might cither lie across the forked 
ends of the uprights or be passed through the latter.3 Fig. 2 
shows, as we have seen, that a roller (22%, аёо, Tg. Judy. 
16 r4 1 8. 17 7) might be attached to the upper beam to serve as 
a cloth or yarn-beam, as the case may be. In five*passages of 
our EV (2 5. 21 19 1 Ch. 11 23 20 5 and the two just cited) mention 
is made of a weaver's ‘beam,’ but in none of the cases is this 
rendering admissible, as will be shown in the following section. 


The process of arranging the warp is technically 
known as ' warping,' the late Heb. "oun (5/4200. 72, еїс., 
from 435), the Gk. didfouar, Lat. ordiri. 

This verb occurs in OTT only in the metaphorical 
sense of the beginnings of the human foetus (Ps. 199 15, 
cp 52% in the same sense, Job 10тт and the similar 
metaphorical use of the Lat, ordiri, exordiri, exordium). 


. 1 In the vocalisation of the many terms in the sequel found 
in Talmudic literature, the pointing adopted by Dalman in his 
Aramáisch-Neuhebrdisches Wörterbuch has been generally 
followed. 

. ? Rieger's suggestion that “4 may be the shuttle (02. cit. 32) 
is inadmissible, 
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The cognate зр; (Is. 257 801) had originally the same 
signification. In Is.30, in partienlar, as is shown 
by Aquila's and 'lheodotion's rendering did¢opau, 
and Jerome's ‘ ordiremini telam," we have a metaphor 
derived from the warping of the loom in commencing a 
new web for the beginning of political intrigue. So 
too massékah (a322 Is. /Lc.) and masséketh (ngeo. Judg. 


1613 /., Mishna, passim) are both primarily the ‘warp,’ 
then by metonymy the *web.' Another technical 
term for warping was ллу (cp Ar. sadd in this sense), 


which is to be restored for the corrupt MT in Is. 1910 
(see modern edd. for reading mnt, to be rendered ' those 


that warp it [in the loom]') as already by an early hand 


of GX diagSuevor, which has every probability of being 
more correct than the non-technical ёруафоиєуо: of the 
other copyists. Here we find an unexpected confirma- 
tion of the traditional rendering of ‘me (Lev. 1943 7-1, 


ср Ar. masd?) as ‘ the warp,’ the sense which it regularly 
has in the Mishna, but which the majority of commen- 
tators have refused to recognise here, a position reflected 
in RV™8- ‘woven or knitted stuff’! for ‘warp or woof.’ 
The obseure word am (Is. 3312 AV ‘pining sickness,’ 
RV ‘loom ') seems also, from its etymology (ep Cant. 76 
[5] where it denotes the spreading tresses of a woman's 
hair), to have originally signified ' warp,’ the "Da nó 
of the Mishna, then perhaps, by metonymy, the loom. 

Now the essential movements in the process of weav- 
ing are three in number. ‘These are (1) the ‘shedding’ 
6. Shedding. of the Dum that is, m its simplest form, 

the dividing of the warp into two sets of 
the odd and the even threads respectively, to allow of 
the passage between them of the weft, the opening 
through which the latter passes being technically known 
as the 'shed,' (2) the passing of the weft through the 
‘shed’ by means of a rod, necdle, or other contrivance 
serving as a shuttle, and (3) the beating up of the weft 
to form with the warp a web of unilorm consistence 
throughout. The first of these movements is the most 
complicated and demands a closer study. In the 
medieval and modern horizontal loom, as found from 
the Atlantic to the Ganges, the operation of shedding 
is effected by a pair of heald- or heddle-frames worked 
by treadles underneath the loom. ‘This arrangement, 
the result of a long process of evolution, is believed by 
some of the best authorities, as we have indicated in 
an earlier section, to have been adopted with the 
horizontal type of loom by the classical peoples before 
the Christianera. Rieger, in his frequently cited mono- 
graph on the arts of spinning and weaving in the period 
of the Mishna, even goes so far as to provide the upright 
Jewish loom with an arrangement of pedals (хуу "2? of. 
cit. зо). The evidence, however, for the presence of 
the horizontal loom N. of the Mediterranean before the 
middle ages is of the slenderest character, and for the 
use of treadles is absolutely non-existent (see Ahrens, 
Philologus, 35385 f. ; Yates and Marindin in Smith's 
Dict. int.) 2768 f.). 

The various stages in the evolution of the apparatus 
for rapid shedding mav be thus briefly traced. In the 
earliest stage of all, when weaving was scarcelv as yet 
differentiated from plaiting, ‘the transverse threads were 
inserted laboriously by the fingers,’ as in the case thus 
described by Palmer (see above, $ 3). It was soon per- 
ceived, however, that by inserting a flat lathe or a rod 
over and under every alternate warp thread, so that, let 
us say, all the odd threads were above the lathe and all 
the even threads under it, a shed could be rapidly 
formed by turning the lathe through an angle of 9o*, 


1 The introduction of ‘ knitting’ here is a curious anachronism, 
this art, according to Beckmann's /fistory of Inventions, having 
probably been invented in Scotland not long before the year 
1500 A.D. (Yates, of. cit. 6 f.) 

2 lor what we believe to be the true explanation of this 
technical term, see below, col. 5285 7 
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and the weft passed through by means of a pointed 
stick with which (or with the lathe) it was then beat up. 
This stage is represented by the Arab horizontal loom 
described by Burckhardt (.Votes on the Bedouin and 
адабу, 67 f.): ‘to keep the upper and under woof 
(read ‘warp') at a proper distance from each other a 
flat stick is placed between them. <A piece of wood 
serves as the weaver's shuttle, and a short gazelle's horn 
is used in beating back the thread of the shuttle.’ 
With a single dividing rod, however, it must still have 
been necessary to insert every alternate weft thread by 
means of this primitive shuttle over the odd threads (in 
the case supposed) and zzder the even threads, since the 
formation of a second shed requires a second rod. This, 
however, was the next stage of the evolutionary process 
now being traced, and is already represented in the 
carly Egyptian loom reproduced above (fig, 1). Неге 
we note the presence of two rods in close connection 
with the warp; the one, d, a plain rod inserted between 
the two halves of the warp—let us say, as before, that the 
odd threads, 1, 3, 5, etc., pass over the rod,! the even 
threads, 2, 4, 6, etc., under it—the other rod, e, which 
must lie outside and above the warp, crossed by a series 
of threads which are represented in the picture by short 
diagonal lines. The invention of this simple device for 
expediting the operation of shedding deserves to rank 
with that of the ‘flying shuttle,'? for by this means 
almost twice as much work could be done in a given 
time. A single rod, such as 4, as we have seen, is 
capable of forming but one shed, which allows the weft 
to be passed wader the odd and over the even threads of 
the warp опу. Now in order that warp and weft shall 
be properly interlaced to form the web, it is necessary 
that in returning the weft shall pass wader the even and 
over the odd warp threads. ‘Го effect this each of the 
even threads passing under the rod 4 is attached by a 
loop to the rod e. Therefore by simply raising this rod 
—in the upright loom by its being drawn zowards the 
operator standing in front of the loom—all the even 
threads аге pulled upwards (or forwards) so as to be 
above (or in front of) the odd threads and thus a second 
shed is formed through which the weft is passed. Rod 
d is again raised, then e, and so on alternately. But 
this cannot be done with the rods in the relative 
positions which they occupy in fig. т, for if the reader 
will make the experiment on a model with twenty or 
twenty-four warp threads, he will find that the shed 
formed by raising the rod e with its attachment of loops 
will not reach to the edge of the web owing to the 
obstruction caused by the rod d.  Braulik, who alone, 
apparently, of previous writers has attempted to describe 
the exact modus operandi of the Egyptian loom, has over- 
looked this defect in the artist's picture and has even 
gone so far as to assume, contrary to his own descrip- 
tion of the drawing, that both rods were worked in the 
same manner as rod e (see Braulik, of. cif. fig. 92, p. 62). 
The true explanation is that the artist —if we assume 
the correctness of the reproduction in fig. 1—being un- 
skiled in the technique of weaving, has reversed the 
true position of the rods, since it will be found by experi- 
ment that with two such rods, the one separating the two 
leaves of the warp, the other attached to the lower leaf 
by a series of looped threads, the latter rod must always 
be placed nearer to the edge of the web. This holds 
good of both types of loom and of both methods of 
weaving on the upright loom, namely from above or 
from below (see below, $ 8). 

The principle here enunciated for the first time will be im- 
mediately recognised as indispensable from the following 
diagrams in which the letters correspond to those of fig. 1, with 


the addition of х to denote the odd, y the even threads of the 
warp, and z the weh. 


1 The prepositions ‘over’ and ‘under’ are here used with 
special reference to the horizontal loom, fig. 1 ; but the principle 
of the upright loom in fig. 2 ; is essentially the same; only in this 
case the prepositions ‘before’ and ‘behind’ must of course be 
substituted for ‘over and ‘under.’ 

2 By John Kay of Bury in 1733. 
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Fig. з shows the formation of the first or natural shed at ғ 
through the raising of the odd warp threads by the rod 4, fig. 4 
the formation of the second or artificial shed at s through the 
raising of the even threads by the rod e. 

The final stage, we are convinced, in the evolution of 
the shedding apparatus for plain weaving on the looms 
of antiquity was reached, when in the case of the upr.ght 


Fic. 4. 


loom it was found expedient to attach dof sets of the 
warp, the odd and the even threads alike, by loops or 
leashes to a couple of rods, which we shall henceforth 
cal leash-rods, both being suspended in front of the 
warp from the jygum or upper crossbeam of the loom, or 
from the second of the top beams if there were two, as 
in the case of the ''heban loom in fig. 2. Неге, so far 
as the imperfect condition of the picture enables us to 
infer, we have a rod g near the top of the loom, doubt- 
less dividing the warp into two sets (' stamen secernit 
arundo,’ Ovid, Л/е/, 655) to facilitate the attachment of 
the leashes to the leash-rods 4,7, all three suspended 
from the yarn-beam 2. By pulling forward д and г 
alternately, are formed the alternate sheds through 
which the weft-thread # is passed. 

We come now to the perplexing question of the 
Hebrew terminology of the apparatus just described. 
'The single reed of the more primitive loom was termed 
by the Greeks кароу, by the Romans arundo; in the more 
elaborate looms, such as fig 2, we find not only «avóres 
and калашог but also in © árr(or ! (see below), in Latin 
liciatoria, as the names of the leash-rods to which the 
warp-strings were attached by means of loops or leashes 
of thread (hence called uiro, Zicia), corresponding to 
the healds or heddles of the modern loom, Now the 
lictatorium or leash-rod of the classical loom was named 
by the Jews of NT times not only Айлей nyp (Ohol. 84, 


here mentioned along with the spatha [see infra], Jer. 
Shabb. 105), but also as Jastrow (icf. , s.v.) and Rieger 
(op. cit. 29) have rightly perceived, nix (v3 £l nírim 
and -/7),  Etymologically identical with the Assyrian 
niru, a yoke, this term might be applied to any trans- 
verse rod or beam, hence to the leash-rods or shafts 
of a loom. This meaning alone suits the (textually 
corrupt) description of the veil of the temple in SZe£a/m 
85, of which many wonderful renderings have been 
given by lexicographers and commentators. 

This veil, we read, * was a handbreadth thick and was woven 
upon 72 rods qv» and over each rod (N72 кт? 5-5 во ме 
must read for zimin and nima of the ordinary text) were 24 
leashes (зуу lit. ‘threads,’ cp Gk. mirot)’ 2 These two nivin 
of the ordinary loom might be suspended by cords passing over the 
cross beam as in fig. 2, or from a peg (57) projecting from either 
end of the beam in question, ‘two rods on one peg, and two pegs 


1 The conjecture may be hazarded that the árr(ov was at first 
the rod which lay or hung outside, as if opposite to (avri) the warp 
(see e of fig. 1), as distinguished from the камор, d, which latter 
again may be the perávriov of certain MSS. of © (1 S. 17 7—for 
the strange variety of readings in © see Moore, Proc. of Am. Or. 
Soc. 1889, p. clxxvii). 

2 The arrangement is not essentially different if we take j'en 


here of the threads of the warp, in which case each zr would 
resemble not e but d of fig. x. For the zodus operandi of such 
complex looms, but of the horizontal type, with as many as 80 
to oo shafts see ABM) 24465. Moore's rendering of the above 
passage (7.c.), ‘and on every thread (zima of textus receptus), 
namely of the warp, were 24 strings (connecting it with as many 
different heddles)' is unintelligible to the present writer. 
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for one rod ' (Ter. Shadé.7 2, so Rieger ; cp illustr. of. cit.). This 
identification of the мін with the /iciatoria of the contem- 
orary Roman looms must be maintained against that of 
laimonides and other commentators who identify the xirix 


with 'the threads wound round the rods (С`2р, kavóves, 


arundines), by which the warp-threads are raised, etc.' (see 
ap. Surenh. Mishna, Am 211), in other words with the 
leashes (trot dicta) to which we come presently. Equally im- 
possible is Moore's identification of zir (PAOS, 1889, p. clxxix) 
with the ‘ gear’ of thedeveloped horizontal loom—which certainly 
bears this name (zir) in modern Arabic—consisting of two 
heddle-leaves, connected by spring-staves or otherwise with a 
pair of treadles. For not only have we no evidence, as has been 
already maintained, of the presence of treadles in the ancient 
looms, but it is difficult to see how they could be conveniently 
adjusted in the upright loom of the Mishna.1 

The identification of the z7r with the shaft or leash- 
rod (dictatorium) of the ancient loom, here maintained, 


gives us a clue to the mysterious menor 'orégim, “уд 

“nk of 1 S. 177 2 S. 2119 1 Ch. 1123 205 to which the 
shaft of a giant's spear might be compared,? for ШЕ”, 
cannot be separated etymologically from «3 (see BDB, 


s.v.) Now the shaft of a good-sized loom with a 
heavy warp must have been considerably thicker than 
the ordinary light spear-shaft (see the actual dvríov or 
liciatorium of a modern Lycian loom, apparently a 
branch of a tree, reproduced from Benndorf in Smith's 
Dict. Ant.) 2769), and seems to satisfy all the con- 
ditions. In support of this view we have (1) the ex- 
pression itself, ‘like the weavers’ shaft,’ which suggests 
something usually in the weaver's hand, rather than a 
fixture of the loom such as the cloth or yarn-beam (see 
below); (2) the testimony of the oldest versions. 6 in 
three places has dvriov, a synonym of кароу (see the 
authorities in Blümner, of. cit. 1132); so also Aquila 
and Theodotion in 1 S. 177 where the MSS. of 65 have 
a set of curious variants (see ref. to Moore above), all, 
however, identified by the later Greek lexicographers 
with the leash-rod, the Ziczaforium texentium of Jerome 
in all the passages cited. 

The less probable rendering of EV *a weaver's beam,' has the 
sanction of the Targum and of Jewish commentators of note. 
Thus Rashi (on 1 S. 17 7) quotes with evident approval the Tg. 
rendering pr&133 JOIN (7.с., d£wv yepdiwr, the weavers’ roller) 
adding ‘in the vernacular [French] ft is ezsz/e.! The latter at 
once suggests the /zswz/i of the Roman loom, rightly explained 
by Vates and Marindin (Smith, Déct.(3), 2765 6) as the yarn and 
cloth beams of the upright loom (4 and 4 of fig. 2, above), an 
identification of which Rashi's comments, both here and on 
Judg. 16 13 4,3 supply a hitherto unnoticed corroboration. 

‘The leash-rod, as we have seen, was passed through 
a series of loops or leashes of thread, each loop also 
passing behind every alternate warp-thread. ‘These 
leashes, the wiroe and /гсѓа of the classical looms, must 
be identified with the учуз элд (sing. хуз ‘= domus licia- 
torii) of the Mishna (.SZaé6. 72 132), of which also 
many curious explanations have been offered, the latest 
being none the less objectionable that it is given without 
any qualification. ‘The raising of the shafts,’ says 
Rieger (of. cit. 30), ‘was usually effected by an arrange- 
ment of treadles (хуз ол), the shafts being joined to 
pedals by cords,' a statement absolutely unsupported by 
the accompanying references. Тһе key to this enig- 
matical expression will be found in the idiomatic use of 
ééth in compounds familar to every Semitic scholar. In 
the OT we have an exact parallel in rad ‘na (Ex. 2527 


1 This is the least satisfactory part of Rieger's attempted re- 
construction of the Jewish loom in his monograph, / 'ersucA, etc. 

2 Ahrens, in ZAz/edogus (vol. 35 доо £), gives an extract from 
an old Norse saga, in which also the shafts of the loom are com- 
pared with the warrior's spear. 

3 Rashi, however, on this passage wrongly defines n209, 
which he takes as а nomen instrumenti from 3277 to ‘warp’ 
(see 8 5), as 'the wooden heam on which the weaver mounts 
the warp, in the vernacular e»suó/, which may apply to 
either cloth or yarn-beam This comment has been entirely 
misunderstood by Moore (Z.c. clxxvii), who strangely supposes 
Rashi to refer to the * heddles ' of the developed horizontal loom, 
and takes the "020 to be the cross-beam—the jugum of Mar- 


quardt and Blümner's untenable theory—from which the heddles 
are suspended. 
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etc., lit. ‘houses for the staves’), and emaz» ‘az (Ex. 
2629 etc., lit. ‘houses for the bars'), explained in each 
case by myzs, rings. The 21/2 nirin, therefore, are the 
loops or rings of thread through which the miris or 
leash-rods are passed. ‘The identification here proposed 
suits admirably the passage 54a. 72 where the opera- 
tion of ‘making two 67/2 nirin' intervenes between the 
warping (9%) and the weaving ; so also in Shadd. 132 
‘he that fastens two leashes (éa/é mirin) to the leash- 
rods (#irin)’ before beginning to weave. Bå? nirin, 
in short, is the idiomatic equivalent of the loan-word 
psd licia (Tos, Neg. 5 to). 

The shed having been formed as explained in detail 
above, the weaver proceeded to pass the weft (ллу; 
Kpókm | Sublenten; cp Lev.1348 f, 
aya is ‘лоо лк G 3$ éw orüwow Ñ ev 
kpòkņ, AV ‘in the warp or woof’). 
This was done by means of a flat stick 
or lathe somewhat longer than the width of the web, 
carrying sufficient weft by a hook at the end, which 
also served, as in many places at the present day, for 
a batten to beat up the weft (so, most probably, in fig. т 
the curved stick e serves both purposes}. Later the 
functions of shuttle and batten were differentiated ; the 
rod which the Egyptian weaver holds in his right hand in 
fig. 2 serves to all appearance as a shuttle, and suggests 
the corresponding radius of the Romans (cp Ovid's ' in- 
seritur medium radiis subtemen acutis’), the кєркіѕ of the 
Greeks. Even so early as Homer's time, this shuttle- 
rod appears to have been fitted with a revolving spool 
(mnviov), on which the weft was wound, and from which 
it unwound itself in passing through the shed. 

Rieger (of. сїй. зт 34) has attempted, with doubtful success, to 


discover the various parts of the classical shuttle, regarding 
which there is still much uncertainty, in the Talmudic writings. 


It is scarcely safe to go beyond the conjecture that the nod, or 
weaver's needle, and the pointed 7575 (кєркї, Sabh. 86) may 
be the native and the imported names of the combined shuttle 
and batten. The дейі was certainly used to beat up (2 
md the weft. For this purpose the Greeks used a sword- 


shaped lathe, resembling a modern paper-cutter on a large scale, 
the стод, adopted both by the Romans (sfatha) and the 
Jews CDEON OAoZ 8 4). When the older type of upright loom, 
in which the warp was stretched bv means of weights, was super- 
seded by the Egyptian type with the yarn and cloth beams, 
the Egyptian comb (кте, fecten, Martials Л асет 
pecten, dust. from Wilkinson in Rich, s.z., with which cp the 
modern comb from Asia Minor, Smith, Dict 27268 a) was 
introduced, and the weft driven home by inserting the teeth of 


the comb between the warp threads. The obscure 217°) (xatpos) 
of Skabb. 13 2 Ae? 211 is identified by Maimonides (see on latter 
passage af. Surenh.) and others with this comb, a very doubtful 
equation. To judge from its original sense (for which see 
Blümner, of. cit. 1126), the £érds was rather some arrangement 
of loops and cords, stretched across the loom to ensure that the 
web was kept of a uniform width. А 

One interesting reference to the beating up of the 
weft has been preserved in the OT, the recovery of 
which in modern times is due to G. F. Moore in the 
paper to which reference has frequently been made 
(Proc. Am. Or. Soc., 1889) Та Judg.l6:3/.—a 
passage which has suffered considerable curtailment in 
MT (see Moore's Comm. and his editions [Heb. and 
Eng.] of Judges in SBOT, also Bu. and Now. i» oc.) 
— Delilah is told to weave the seven braids of Samson’s 
hair with the warp and to beat them up (ypa) with the 


pin (am, the batten or sfa/Aa)? "Тһе inadmissible 
rendering of EV, ‘to fasten with the pin,’ is due to the 


7. Passing and 
beating up 
of weft. 


1 Still more doubtful is Rieger’s identification of the 4205 with 
a fully developed modern ‘reed,’ an apparatus found only with 
the horizontal loom (of. c£. 34). 

2 With this sense of 3" as a flat instrument with a thin edge 
like a paper-cutter, cp Dt. 23 14 [13], also 5/1225. 17 4, where it 
denotes the flat point of the ploughshare (illust. Vogelstein, 
Die Landwirthschaft in Palästina, 79). The ungrammatical 
form in which it occurs in Judg. 16 142 (3983 115) shows it to 
be an intruder here (Moore), so that we may dispense with the 
inquiry as to what is intended by ' the pin of the beam' (EV). 
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influence of the early translators, who had formed a 
quite erroncous, though intelligible and consistent, con- 
ception of the details of the incident.! 
In the case of the older classical loom, the zela 
pendula, open below, the operator had no alternative 
3. Direction but to commence his web at the top of the 
; af web loom ; he had also to weave standing. 
ў With the looms figured above, on the 
contrary, the web might be begun at either end of the 
low loom (fig. 1), and at either top or bottom of the 
high loom (fig. 2. According to Herodotus (235) 
‘other nations push the weft upwards,’ z.e., commence 
at the top of the loom, ' the Egyptians, on the other 
hand, push it downwards,’ Zz.e, commence at the 
bottom. The position of the leash-rods in fig. 2, 
relative to the weft at 2, shows that Herodotus is right 
as regards the usual Egyptian practice, although 
absolute uniformity is scarcely probable. ‘The operator, 
as we further see, was able to remain in a sitting posture 
while the lower half of the web, at least, was being 
woven, and if, as we have inferred is the case in Fig. 2, 
the loom was provided with a cloth-beam, he might at 
the expense of a yard of warp remain seated throughout. 
That the Jews in NT times wove from the top down- 
wards is a probable, though by no means conclusive, 
inference from the deseription of the tunic of Jesus 
which was woven ёк r&v ävw0ev ӧ’ bdov (Jn. 1923, for 
which see also below), a phrase which strictly means— 
as paraphrased by Delitzsch in his Hebrew rendering — 
‘from collar to selvage.’ ‘That the inference is a cor- 
rect one, however, is attested by Theophylact, archbishop 
of Bulgaria, about 1070, who, with reference to the 
passage just cited, comments thus: ‘Others say that 
in Palestine they work their looms not as with us 
(among whom) the leashes and the warp are at the top, 
the web being woven at the bottom and thence upwards, 
but on the contrary, the leashes (ulrow=4até nirin) are 
at the bottom and Ze web is woven from the top’ (Ad 
Joann, 18825; cp the similar though less explicit testi- 
mony for Galilee, quoted from Isidorus Pelusiota by 
Ahrens : Philol. 35 390). 
The web having reached the desired length, it was 
severed from the remaining warp threads (уус, 15. 3812, 


9. Final éxréuvew, Tob. 212 ©), and rolled round 
+ Final ane cloth-beam (hence the figure in 15. 4240. : 
processes ‘aap RV ‘I have rolled up like a weaver 


my life’), for removal from the loom. Linen in this 
undressed (äyvapos, Mt. 916 Mk. 221 RV—AV ‘new 
cloth ') condition was termed duóMror (Ecclus. 404, RV 
wrongly 'hempen frock'), and was exposed to less 
danger from shrinking, if exposed to wet, than cloth 
made from wool ‘The task of milling or felting the 
cloth (to use the modern terms) fell to the FULLER 
(g.v.), by whom it was steeped in water mixed with 
various alkaline ingredients, stamped and beaten to 
complete the felting process, then bleached with fumes 
of sulphur, carded to raise the nap, and finally pressed 
in the fuller's press. ‘To enter into these processes in 
detail would extend this article unduly (see for full 
references Rieger, of. eif. 39-45, and cp Bliimner, of. 
єїй.1 157-177). 

In the preceding sections regard has been had only 
to the most ordinary sort of weaving, where the warp 
and weft are of the same material, the 

10. Pattern .. : | M y 
and figure weft passing over and under each alter- 
weaving nate thread of the warp. It remains 
* now to refer briefly to a few of the more 
complex varieties of the textile art. The Hebrews were 
forbidden to follow a custom in vogue among all 
nations of combining a warp of flax with a weft of wool, 


1 The technical terms employed in the divergent renderings 
of B show that the Greek translators thonght of Samson’s hair 
as stretched with the warp of the horizontal loom, the end of 
which was fastened by a pin into the opposite wall (see above, 
8 3). while in MT the braids are clearly intended to be used as 
weft. 
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which is probably what is signified by the obscure term 
mesy (Lev. 1919 Dt. 2211). The reason for this taboo 
was certainly not that given by Josephus (Axt. iv. 811 
[S 208]), that garments of this sort were priestly wcar, 
but must probably be sought in connection with illicit 
magical practices (see Goldziher, ZA7IV, 1902, pp. 
36 f. for an Arab parallel, and ep the similar prohibition 
against seething a kid in its mother's milk : see COOK- 
ING, 8 8 end). The simplest variation from the plain 
web hitherto discussed, was obtained by using alternately 
different coloured wefts, say white and black, or by 
mounting the warp in alternate bands of white and 
black yarn, by which striped fabrics were produced, 
similar to those so much in favour among the Swrian 
peasantry at the present day. It is very doubtful, how- 
ever, whether the obscure and textually suspicious 
pox naon of Prov.716 (see LINEN, 1) means 'stripcd 
cloth of the yarn of Egypt’ (so RV). The coloured 
representations of Syrians on Egyptian monuments 
show that they ‘ wore narrow close-fitting, plain clothes, 
in which dark blue threads alternated with dark red, 
and these were generally adorned with embroidery’ 
(Erman, Æg. 216 f., where also illustration of Syrian 
ambassador with dress as just described, the embroidery 
being in the form of stars, a form of ornamentation 
called oculi by the Romans, Marq. Ат. Privaticten, 
526 f.) By having the warp all of one colour and the 
weft all of another, what is known as a ‘shot’ fabrie 
was the result. Thus we read of garments ' of which 
the warp is dyed and the weft white, or the weft dyed 
and the warp white’ (Neg. 114). By alternating different 
coloured bands, both in warp and woof, further, a ‘check’ 
or chequered pattern is obtained. Such ‘chequer work ' 
was in great favour in antiquity, as may be seen from 
the extant coloured representations, not only for every- 
day clothes (see e.g., in the procession of Semitic immi- 
grants, part of which is reproduced in colours in Riehm, 
ZI WB, opposite p. 54), but asa pattern for the sails of 
vessels (see Wilk. of. ci^, frontispiece to vol. ii.) 
Among the Jews we find mention of ‘a summer garment 
of white and coloured checks’ (romps [fos]; so 
read for wosa, Meg. 117) Joseph's ‘coat of many 
colours’ (mra minz), it need hardly be said, belongs, 
according to one line of tradition (©, Vg., see Comm. 
on Gen.373), to one or other of the categories just 
enumerated. 

What precise style of weaving Is denoted by 22225 ( 2%, Ex. 
98 39 AV ‘embroider,’ RV ‘ weave in chequer work’) applied to 
the high priests tunic—hence its description as хсл nr 
(25. 4 AV ‘a broidered coat,’ RV ‘a coat of chequer work ’) is 
quite uncertain. The revisers, as we see, indicate their prefer- 
ence for some kind of check. Braun (de vestitu sacerdot. [1680], 
367-384) argues at great tength in favour of Maimonides' view 
that a species of honeycomb pattern is intended, resembling the 


lining of the second stomach (reticulum) of ruminants. 
From the earliest times in the E. we find evidence of 


the use of gold, and to a less extent of silver, to enhance 
the richness and value of textile fabrics. "Thus, gold 
thread, prepared by cutting finely beat plates of gold 
into narrow strips (Ex. 393), was directed to be employed 
in the manufacture of the robes of the high priest (Ex. 
985f. 3927). It was chiefly used as weft (cp Vergil's 
' picturatas auri subtemine vestes,’ 727. 3483), fabrics 
wholly of gold thread being of late and rare occurrence 
(Marq. of. cif. 519). The ghostly horsemen of 2 Macc. 
52 were arrayed in ‘cloth of gold’ (AV, diaxpdcors 
стоћаѕ), so, too, according to the Greek interpretation, 
was the royal bride of Ps.459 [ro] (év іматсиф 
да рӯст = ve eng). Holofernes' mosquito curtain 
was of 'purple and gold’ (Judith 1021). Agrippa's 
royal robe (cp Acts 1221), on the other hand, is described 
by Josephus (712. xix. 82) as woven throughout of silver 
thread. 

The rectangular plaid-like upper garment or пад 
of the Hebrews (MANTLE, $ 2 [1]) was, of course, woven 
in one piece; the undergarment, £de¢honeth (Tunic), on 
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the other hand, which had to be more in accordance 
with the stature of the wearer, was apparently made by 
sewing together two lengths of cloth cut niore or less to 
measure. This we infer from Josephus’ description of 
the high priest’s tunie (xcróv), which was ‘not made of 
two pieces, so as to be sewed together upon the shoulders 
and down the sides, but was woven in one long piece, 
etc.’ (Ant. iii. 74 [§ 161]). е tunie worn by Jesus at 
the close of his ministry was also of this sort; 7v 6é ò 
хто» йрафоѕ (without seam) ёк rÀv dvwhey bparrds ӧг 
6Xov (Jn. 1923). For the manufacture of such seamless 
fabrics it was necessary to mount а double warp which 
was woven with a continuous weft. "The warp threads, 
that is, were so arranged as to lie on both sides of the 
upper beam, each face of the warp being provided with 
its own set of leash-rods. The operator, if there was 
but one, had to pass the weft across first one face, and 
then the other in succession by going round and round 
the loom, a procedure which, of course, could be 
obviated by having two operators for the same loom. 
In this way a cylindrical web was produced. Whether 
the sleeves were worked at the same time, as Braun in 
his classical treatment of this style of weaving maintains 
(op. cit. with illustration of specially constructed loom 
opposite p. 360) is less certain. It may also be noted 
that Draulik (of. ciZ with technical diagrams, 28 f., 
77 f., 89 f.) has discovered that the Egyptians from, at 
the latest, the time of the twenty-second dynasty, were 
familiar with a similar style of seamless fabrics, as 
indeed might have been inferred from the extremely 
tight-fitting garments represented on some of the 
Egyptian statues. 

The finest products of the textile art known to the 
Hebrews are evidently intended to be represented as 
the work of the craftsman designated by the authors of 
the priestly code the 40365 (agin, Ex.201: 31, and often), 
literally, the designer, inventor, artist. "Three grades 
of craftsmanship, it will be remembered, are mentioned 
together in the directions for the construction of the 
tabernacle and the priestly robes: the ordinary weaver 
(ix) the хорот (еру, Ex. 2636, and often), and the 
hab, The nature of the work (aap) produced by the 


second of these has been the subject of much discussion. 
German scholars, as a rule, understand merely colour- 
weaving (Buntweberei), such as we have discussed 
above; but various considerations which cannot be 
- detailed here (see EMBROIDERY, and the writer’s forth- 
coming commentary on Ævrodďus in the Intern. Crit. 
Series) lead to the belief that embroidery, the opus 
plumarium of the ancients, is intended. "There is a 
greater consensus of opinion in favour of identifving 
the п ngpo (Ex. 261, ete. EV ‘work of the cunning 
workman’) with tapestry. This differs from ordinary 
weaving in respect that the weft is not thrown across 
the warp by a shuttle, but the design is traced by 
inserting short coloured threads by the fingers, or by 
a ‘broach’ or needle, behind as many warp threads 
only as may be required. The high loom in use in the 
celebrated Gobelins factory is almost an exact repro- 
duction of the Egyptian loom of fig. 2 above (E. 
Miintz, 4 Short History of Tapestry, 5 [where, however, 
the reference is to our fig. 1], and especially 356 /. 
with illustrations). Indeed, it is by no means improb- 
able that the picture in question is that of a tapestry 
rather than of an ordinary weaver. The curtains of 
the tabernacle are clearly intended to be of tapestry 
with cherubim figures; so too, the veil both of the 
tabernacle (Ex. 2631) and of Solomon's temple (2 Ch. 
314; cp Heb. bm with G kal paver к.т.\.). Jewish 
tapestry was celebrated at a later period, and noted for 
the unnatural figures of animals designed by the Jewish 
artists (Claudian ‘x Europ. 1350 J., cited bv Marquardt). 
The tapestry worker was known to the classical world 
as polymitarius (Jerome's rendering of /0%2), and his 
work 2olymifa (moMgjuros, used by Symmachus Ezek. 
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16:3 2716), because as explained by Pliny (ZZV 8196) 
he wove 'plurimis liciis,' that is, with weft threadst 
of various colours (cp Isidorus, Orig. xix. 2221: ' poly- 
mitus enim textus multorum colorum est’) In EV 
‘tapestry’ is twice introduced (Prov.716 3122); but 
the sense and even the text of the original are doubtful 
(see the Comm. ). 

It only remains to add that the weavers as a class 
enjoyed a bad reputation among their countrymen, many 
curious illustrations of which have been collected by 
Delitzsch (/4d. Z/andwerkerleben, 45 ff.) Like other 
craftsmen, however, in NT times, those of Jerusalem 
formed a strong guild, the beginning of which may be 
traced back to at least the days of the Chronicler (1 Ch. 
421). 


The literature of the subject has been referred 10 with some 
detail in the course of the article. A. R. S. K. 


WEDGE. 1. fit, дол, Josh. 72: 24. 
2. OND, &cthesi, 15.1812 RV ‘pure gold'; see Gop, ёте. 


WEEDS (^12), Jon. 25. See FLAG. 


WEEK. The subdivision of the month into weeks, 
as also into decades (450r, WL'Y)—the week represent- 
ing approximately a fourth, the decade a 
third, of 29-30 days—is of great antiquity. 
The old Hebrew for the week of seven days is VIAL’, idu 
—i.e., a seven,a heptad? ( —Gk. ég6ouás, Lat. septi- 
mana); cp Gen. 202; ( ra £dóoua). In later times 
nay, #200018, also was currently employed, although only 
four instances of its use for ‘week’ are met with in 
OT—viz., Lev. 2815 [ср Dt. 169] Lev. 258 Nu. 2810 and 
Is. 6623—and in Aramaie it became the ordinary word 
(xnav ог каў; cp also Arab. sana and sanbate=‘a 


short space of time’). Similarly in NT the week is 
never called €3do0uds, but invariably only са3Зато» or 
саата (p); ep Mk. 169 Lk. 1312 Mt. 281. 

This quadripartite division of the month into weeks 
was naturally suggested by the phases of the moon and 
was far from being peculiar to the Hebrews. In par- 
ticular it has been shown to have been an ancient 
institution with the Babylonians, and even in their сазе 
it had nothing to do with the number of the seven 
planets, after which at a later date the davs of the week 
came to be named. Whether the Israelites used the 
week as a division of time even in their nomadic stage 
remains obscure. Tt is not impossible that they may 
have derived it from the Babylonians even before 
their settlement in Canaan, as the Canaanites also had 
done. However that may be, the development of the 
seventh day into a day of rest must certainly be 
referred to the time when the Israelites had already 
become an agricultural people (sce SABBATH). 

The mode of reckoning among the Israelites was 
originally doubtless the same as that of the Babylonians 

—viz, by dividing the first 28 davs 

С noce of of each month into four weeks terminat- 

аршин: ing respectively on the 7th, r4th, 21st, 

and 28th day, and by making the first week of the new 
month always begin with the new moon. This intimate 
connection, however, between the week and the month 
was soon dissolved (ep the expression ' feast of weeks’ 
in Ex.3422 []]. Whether the preponderance which 
the Sabbath day, as marking the close of the week, 
acquirel over the dav of new moon, was а cause or 
a consequence of the loosening of the connection it is 
impossible to determine; we are not precluded from 
supposing that quite other reasons may have contri- 


1. Origin. 


Y Licium (= рітоѕ), has this meaning here, not the special and 


technical sense which it had above. | А j 
2 In view of this original meaning of the word it becomes 


possible for 382) in Dan.924-27 to mean a week of years 
(annorum hebdomas) Cp the corresponding use of nay 
with the explanatory addition of pu (Lev. 258: Це yzy 


cit’, ‘seven weeks of years '). 
"T 
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buted to the increased importance attached to the 
Sabbath ; what is certain is that the week soon followed 
a development of its own, and it became the custom, 
without paying any regard to the days of the month that 
did not fit in with the four weeks, to reckon by regular 
periods of seven days so that new moon no longer 
coincided invariably with the first day of the weck. 
After this the week of course, having no fixed point of 
attachment, became quite unsuited as a measure by 
which the dates of events could be fixed ; on the other 
hand, however, it became useful for the measurement 
not only of comparatively brief intervals of time but also 
of periods exceeding a month ; thus we not only have 
the week of marriage festivities (Gen. 2927 /:), and 
periods of two weeks (Lev. 125) and of three (Dan. 
102 /), but also of a space of seven weeks (Dt. 169 /. 
[Ex. 8422], Lev. 2315). 

When it was desired to specify the precise day of the 
week on which an event had happened or was expected 
to happen, the ordinal numbers had to be 
used as long as the days remained un- 
provided with special names. Friday 
and Saturday are the only days that have names of their 
own; in the OT—if we leave the Apocrypha out of 
account —Saturday only. 

Thus for Friday in OT we have merely ‘rtin O42, dayydne 


hassissi, ‘on the sixth day’ (Ex. 16 522), and, for Sunday in the 
NT, [év r5] pea тоу caBBárov (Mk.162 Lk. 241 Acts207 cp 
1 Cor. 162 Mt. 28 1) or mporn caBBárov (Mk. 169). 


3. Specifica- 
tion of days. 


NEU T "ROTE 
>: jab. Planet а 
Jible. SNR Latin. 
Šamaš Dies Solis 
Sin w Lunæ 
Nergal » Martis 
Nabu » Mercurii 
Marduk » Jovis 
(Bel) 
mapackevr, Ištar (Bel- у Veneris 
| троса 3Затор tis) 
| nz Ninib m Saturni 
Ё 


Saturday is, in the OT, called nz? Saddath, or ТЕЛ Бї» 
you hastabbath (e.g., Xm. 85 Ex. 208); in the NT [70] cáBBarov 
(e.g., Mk. 02), 17 їиєра той caBBárov (Lk. 1316), [та] саВВата 
(Mt. 28 1 Col. 2 16) or ў ўиера tov aafBBarov (Lk. 4 16). Friday, 


as preceding, or as preparing for, Saturday is called either 
mpogáfBarov (as early as Judith 86; cp Mk. 15 42) ог тараскєитј 
(МЕ. 15 42 Mt. 27:62 m 19 31; cp also Lk. 23 54 "epa 
mapackevis, and Jos. daz, xvi. 6 2). 

‘The naming of the days of the week after those of 
the seven planets (of which no instance occurs in OT 
or NT) has its explanation simply in the coincidence of 
number. The allocation of particular planets to par- 
ticular days was, no doubt, determined by astrological 
considerations ; the planet that presided over the first 
hour, presided over, and so gave name to, the whole 
day. Amongst the Sabians of Harrán in Mesopotamia 
we already find the seven planetary deities recognised 
as the deities of the days of the week in the order still 
current with ourselves: thesun, the moon, Nergal (Mars), 
Nabu (Mercury), Bel (Jupiter), Beltis (Venus), Kronos 
(Saturn).! Tt is worth noticing also that Jewish tradi- 
tion assigned the care of a day of the week to each of 
the seven archangels (Raphael, Gabriel, Sammael, 
Michael, Izidkiel, Hanael and Kepharel).? Тһе divine 
names of the day passed from the East to the various 
nations of Europe, native deities in some instances 
taking the place of foreign ones, just as among the Jews 
the names of archangels were substituted. See the 
above table. 


1 See KAT) 21. 
2 Weber, Altsynag. pal. Theol. 164 ; (2) (1897), p. 169. 
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Besides the articles in the various dictionaries of the Bible, 

and sections in the handbooks of Benzinger and Nowack, see 

А Schr. ‘ Der Bab. Urspr. а. siebentigigen Woche ' 

4. Litera- in $7, A. 1874, p. 343 f. and KAT? 19 f; К. 

ture. Mayer, ‘Ursprung der sieben Wochentage,’ in 

Е ZDMG, 1883, рр. 453.7. ; ср W. К. Smith's note 

in same volume, 476; Lotz, Quaest. de historia Sabbati libr? 
duo, 1883; We. Prol.2 116 f., Heid.) 173. K. M. 


WEEKS, FEAST OF (mvr 27), Ex.3422. Sce 
PENTECOST. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. In view of the 
position of Palestine, lying between Egypt, Phoenicia, 
and Assyria, it was to be expected that the systems of 
weights and measures there in use would harmonise 
with one or other of the systems belonging to the 
neighbouring countries. According to C. H. Toy,! 
‘from Amos 85 we may perhaps infer that, as early as 
the eighth century B.C., the Israelites had a legal 
standard of weights and measures . . . it is possible, 
indeed, that the Babylonians had introduced this system 
into Canaan in or before the fifteenth century’ [cp 
the Amarna correspondence as a proof of Babylonian 
predominance in Canaan] The literary evidence from 
Palestine itself, however, is often very unsatisfactory, and 
we are accordingly reduced to choosing between mere 
probabilities. 

The most important measure of length is the CUBIT 
(‘am mah, пем), which contains 2 spans (zéreth, ny) or б 


palms (féphah, nab), or 24 fingers’ breadths Lesba, 


French. German. | English. 
Dimanche Sonntag Sunday 
Lundi Montag Monday 
Mardi Diens( = Zivis)- Tuesday 

tag 
Mercredi Mittwoch Wednesday 
(Wodanstag) 
Jeudi Donners( = Thursday 
'Thors)tag І 
Vendredi Frei( == Freias)- Friday 
tag 
Samedi Samstag Saturday 
узух). Above the cubit was the reed or Ze 


(nip) of 6 cubits (Ezek. 405). Тһе 
1. Measures io e" 
oot and the fathom, characteristic of 
of length. à 
so many other systems, are foreign to 
the early Jewish scale. 

The old Hebrew literary data are as follows :— 

The bedstead of Og was measured ‘after the cubit of 
a man’ (Deut. 811)—which gives us no exact indi- 
cation. 

Solomon (2 Ch.33) laid out his temple in cubits 
‘after the first (—ancient) measure.’ Ezekiel (405 
4313) deseribes the cubit of the temple of which he 
foresees the restoration, as being ‘a cubit and an hand- 
breadth.’ It may be presumed (Hultsch, Metr. 440) 
that this longer cubit is identical with the cubit of 
Solomon's temple, and that the common cubit of 
Ezekiel’s time was only $ of the cubit of Solomon's 
time.2 Certain views of Talmudic writers which conflict 
with this explanation may be satisfactorily explained ; 
for instance, the idea that the short cubit contained only 
5 hand's breadths (Zuckermann, Das 74d. Maas-syszem, 
17) is due to an inverted conception of Ezekiel's meaning. 
The idea of a cubit of one finger's breadth more than 
the long cubit is also mistaken. This (to argue on the 
basis of the royal Egyptian cubit) would be .547 m., 
which is nearly a ‘simple’ hand's breadth (.0792 m.) 


1 Note on Prov. 1611 (Zu£ernat. Crit. Comm.) Sa 
2 In Egypt the short cubit (450 m. or 17.72 in.) was similarly 
$ of the royal cubit (.525 m. or 20.67 in.). 
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more than the 'simple' cubit according to Julian of 
Ascalon (see below). This 25-finger cubit was there- 
fore due to an attempt to interpret Ezekiel as speaking 
in terms of the ‘simple’ cubit. 

It would be futile to discuss in detail the various 
attempts which have been made to ascertain the exact 
length of the Hebrew cubit. Since in Egypt the two 
cubits stood in the same relation to each other as the 
Hebrew (6 : 7) and were similarly divided into 24 fingers' 
breadths, it is natural to make an attempt to identify 
the two systems. Supposing the length of the Siloam 
canal, as stated in the inscription, to be really 1200 
cubits, and accepting Conder's measurement (537.6 т.) 
we obtain a short cubit of .525 to.527 m.! | Unfor- 
tunately, the distance stated in the inscription of Siloam 
is doubtful, and there is some reason to suppose that it 
is not 1200 but 1000 cubits (see, e.g., PEFQ, 1890, p. 
209/.), which yields .5376 m. for the short and 
.6272 m. for the long cubit. Among other attempts to 
deduce the cubit we may mention Petrie's measure- 
ments of tombs at Jerusalem (PEFQ, 1892, p. 28/.). 

One set of tombs seems to be planned on a cubit which is the 
same as the Egyptian ; another cubit which he deduces measures 
22.6.03 in. (about .575 m.) ; while there is one chamber which 
suggests 25.2 In. (about .641 m.). We must remember in dealing 
with deductions of this kind that it is not certain that buildings 


were always planned so as to contain an exact number of cubits 
in their various dimensions. 


The method of ascertaining the length of the cubit 
from the measurement of grains of barley which, accord- 
ing to a recent attempt (PEFQ, 1897, p. 201), gives a 
cubit of 17.77 in. (.451 m.), is liable to objections (see 
Hultsch, .lZe/r. pp. 434, 435); nevertheless the result 
helps to make the balance of the evidence incline in 
favour of the Egyptian cubit, although there may well 
have been other systems in use in early times. [For 
other discussions of the length or the cubit, see e.g, 
РЕРО, 1879, p. 181 ; 1880, p. 98; 1899, p. 226/.] 

Assuming the short cubit to be . 450 m., and the long 
cubit .525 m., as in Egypt, we obtain the following 
values for early Jewish long measures. 


xs УР д Кана: D x 
LONGER SYSTEM. | SHORTER SYSTEM. 


Metres. ; Inches.| Metres. | Inches. 
Finger's breadth. | 0.022 .86 | 0.019 gu 
Palin ова О 0075 2.95 
pone | oos ТО 83 05225 8.86 
(Сиш у „ о 25 сооб Чоро ттт 


The Hebrew measures of length of later times are 
explained in the Table of Julian of Ascalon, a Byzantine 
writer of uncertain date ("Emapxikà ітд rv той 
'AakaXNwvírov 'lovAuivoO той dpxuvrékrovos Єк rOv уброу 
ўто: 600и trav év llaXaugrivg: Hultsch, Metr. Ser. 
leoof.) It appears that that table, or its original, was 
drawn up for the purpose of legally defining the 
measures of the province. From it we obtain the follow- 
ing measures and equivalents :— 

1. The ёактулћос̧ or finger's breadth. 

. The radacory or palm = 4 6ákrvAot. 

- The ттди or cubit — 13 ft. =6 palms. 

- The Вне or pace=2 cubits=3 ft. =12 palms. 

- The odpyia (opyvea) or fathom=2 paces=4 cubits=6 ft. = 
9 spans 4 fingers' breadths. В 

6. Тһе &xo1va or reed = 1} fathoms =6 cubits=g ft. = 36 palms. 

7. The wAé@pov=10 reeds- 18 fathoms=30 paces=60 cubits 
=90 ft. 

8. The ordécov or furlong=6 plethra=6o reeds=100 fathoms 
=200 paces = 400 cubits =600 ft. 

9. (a) The pidcov or mile, ‘according to Eratosthenes and 
Strabo’ =8} stadia=833 fathoms [more exactly, 8334 fathoms]. 

(^) The дёА‹о>, ‘according to the present use’=74 stadia =750 
fathoms = 1500 paces = 3000 cubits. Я | 

то. The present piAcov of 75 stadia =750 ‘ geometric fathoms 
= 840 [more exactly 8334] ‘simple’ fathoms; for 100 geometric 
fathoms=112 simple fathoms, or more exactly, 9 geometric=10 
simple fathoms. 


nb Wh 


1 Cp the dimensions of the grave in Rev. Archéol., 1886, p. 


225. 
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There can be no doubt that the 3000 cubits (4500 ft.) which 
make up the mile according to 9 (2) are the royal Egyptian 
cubits of .525 т. We thus obtain the following values for the 
two scales (geometric and simple) according to Julian. 


GEOMETRIC. SIMPLE. 
Metres. Inches. Metres. | Inches. 
Finger's breadth. — 0.022 .86 0.020 .79 
Palm . . . і 0.088 3.44] 0.079 З 
Span so. um 0262 103338 0.236 9.31 
Cubit . . . . 0.525 | 20.67! 0.473 | 18.62 
Fathom . . . 2.100 | 82.68, 1.890 


74-49 


In this table, the span is taken as half the cubit, as in the earlier 
system ; the passage in Julian (5) which equates 9 spans to the 
fathom is either corrupt, or an attempt to express the fathom of 
one system in spans of another. 


Of the measures longer than the cubit, the kàneh 
(&kaiva) is equated by Ezek. 405 to 6 cubits (3.150 m. 
or то ft. 4 іп.). It will be noticed that in 8 6 Julian 
gives the dxawa 9 ft., whereas in $ 8 he equates бо 
йёкшуш to боо feet. In the latter case he must be 
thinking of the ordinary Greek foot of .315 m., in the 
former of the Ptolemaic Egyptian foot of .350 m., the 
two standing to each other as 9 : ro. 

Julian’s plethron and stadion must be regarded as 
being on the Ptolemaic scale—z.e., тоо x.350 m. and 
боо x .350 т.—2.е., 38 yds. 10 in. and 228 yds. 5 ft. 
respectively. The stadion thus corresponds very nearly 
to our furlong, by which it is generally translated. ‘The 
mile of 73 stadia on the same system is 1573 m. or 1722 
yds. 1 ft. 5 in. 

The * pace’ of Julian is a fixed measure of 2 cubits; 
but it probably did not belong to the original Hebrew 
scheme, and the pace (ays) of 25.613 is probably not 


intended for a definite expression. 

The ‘ Sabbath day's journey ' (Zuckermann, 27 f. ; cp 
SABBATH, col. 4175, n. 4) is equated by most Hebrew 
authorities to 2000 cubits ; thus, too, Josephus gives us 
5 stadia (= 2000 cubits) as the distance of the Mt. of 
Olives from Jerusalem, a distance which in Acts 112 is 
caggárov 666s. On the other hand the Talmud (Zucker- 
mann, 27) equates Sabbath day's journey and i 7.e., 
the utor of 3000 cubits or 73 furlongs; and we meet 
with measurements (such as the ‘ threescore furlongs’ of 
Lk. 2413) which contain this distance an exact number 
of times.  Hultsch (445) accordingly thinks that this 
(1721.475 yds.) was the distance originally permitted for 
a Sabbath day's journev, and afterwards shortened by one 
third. There was probably much vagueness in the term. 

‘Some way’ (qunm, Gen. 35 16 487 2 K. 5 19), if the text 
is correct [for criticism, see RACHEL, § 2], is still vaguer than 
the preceding ; the fact that it was compared by the Syrian and 
Arabic translators with the parasang hardly justifies us, even if 
we adhere to MT, in regarding it asa fixed measure (Hultsch, 
446) The same, or even greater, indefiniteness attaches to the 
expression ‘a day's journey’ (1 K. 19 4 Lk. 2 44, etc.). 

Of measures of area, the only one which receives a 
special name in the OT is the séwed (aps, 1 S. 1414 Ts. 
510) or yoke of land, translated ‘acre’ 
—i.e., as much as could be ploughed 
in one day with a yoke of oxen (on 
Winckler’s different view, see ACRE). The Egyptian 
&povpa of тоо royal cubits square was equivalent to 
.2756 hectares, or .6810 aere ; but we have no authority 
for identifying semed with aroura. 

i. Sé’dh.—In Is.510 (5 translates zw (ephak) by 


т 


measures’ (ср МИ. 1333. and the Talmud, 
Zuckermann, 42/. 44). The ‘measure’ 
par excellence, or Hebrew modius, here 
mentioned is the sédhk (ago, nérpov, 
cp &(uerpov [ВА in 2 K.], odrov [Hag. 217(16), cp Mt. 
1333]: Gen. 18615. 2518 2 K. 71 16). This is described 
by Epiphanius (Hultsch, AZe£roZ, Scr. 1260) as a ибдгоѕ 
brépyouos—a modius of extra size—and is equated 
by him to 1$ Roman modius—Zz.e., 20 sextarii. Josephus 
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on the other hand (An. ix. 4s) gives odrov=1} 
mod. —24 ѕехќагі. Elsewhere, Epiphanins and other 
authorities equate the Hebrew modius with 22 sextarii. 
This last squares with the estimate of the Babylonian 
ephah at about 66 sextarii (Hultsch, 412). The séah 
was used both as liquid and dry measure, but more 
commonly mentioned as the latter, especially in the 
biblical writings. 

ii. Aa. —Like Ain (see below, iv.) the word ephah 
is said to be of Egyptian origin (on which ep Hommoel's 
remark, 2277 293, n. 1). Тһе ¢phah (леч, Lev. 1936, 
etc., see EPHAH), as we have seen, was three times the 
sóih; the name was confined to dry measure, the cor- 
responding liquid measure being called dah (nz, Вадоѕ, 
Ватоѕ, etc., 15. 510 [kep&utor] Ezek. 45 11 [xoc£] —' the 
ephah and the bath shall be of one measure, that the 
bath may contain the tenth part of an homer, and the 
ephah the tenth part of an homer’). The ephah cor- 
responds to the artabe (cp Is.310 where, however, 
дртазои ё®=<а homer), or Attic metretes; and it, or 
rather the bath, is equated by Josephus (172. viii. 29) 
to 72 sextarii, in accordance with his estimate of the 
сато, The bath was divisible into tenths (Izek. 
4514); but the name for this division is not mentioncd. 
It corresponded, of course, to the dry measure ‘omer 
(see below). On the other hand, we find the ephah 
divided into sixths (Ezek. 15 13 46 14), which have no 
name, but correspond to the liquid 472 (see below, iv. ). 

iii. Z/ómer and cor.—The homer (лр, Ezck. 45 11 14 
Hos. 32 etc.) was ten times the ephah or the bath, being 
used for both dry and liquid measure. "The name cor 
(лз, коро$, Ezek. 4514 [not in ©] Lk.167, etc.; see 
Con) is an alternative, though this term is used more 
especially for a liquid measure! Epiphanius equates 
the короѕ, which he derives from Hebrew yop, with 30 
(Hebrew) modii. Josephus’ statement (174, xv. 9 2) 
that it— ro attic medimni contains a slip for metretw ; 
cp 1.153. C. H. W. Johns (.4ssvr. Deeds and Docu- 
ments, 2 24s) suggests a connection between cdr and the 
Assyrian curv, 

The half homer (dry measure), according to the 
tradition adopted in Vg. and EV, was called J/ethek 
(тло, Ae@éx). But the only occurrenee is in Hos. 32, 


where © reads differently ;? indeed, the whole passage 
labours under the suspicion of corruptness (see below, 
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There is evidence (from Epiphanius and Eusebius) of 
the existence in later times of a sacred hin (iov tv) 
= 4 of the ordinary hin, and a large hin (дё уа іу) = 3 of 
the ordinary hin. 

v. Omer. —The 'ómer (zy, yóuop, Ex. 16 16 36, etc.) 
was уу ephah and Lence is called assaron (';siàróz, 
jrey, Ex. 2940 Lev. 14 то 23 13 17 Nu. 1549). Epiphanius 
puts it at 7} sextarii (=; ephah of 72 sextarii), 
Eusebius at 7 sextarii (a mere rough statement), [The 
last calls it yéuop шкрб>; as such it must be distin- 
guished from the шкрду yéuop of 12 modii, itself so 
called in distinction from the ‘ large gomor' of 15 modii, 
as Epiphanius calls the lethek—see above.] Josephus 
is apparently wrong once more when he makes it — 7 attic 
kotyke (Ал. iii.66). The name ‘omer is confined to 
dry measure. 

vi. Cd, —' The ca? (ap, KaBos, 2 К. 6251) was used for 
both liquid and dry measure. Josephus (Ax. ix. 44) 
equates the fourth part of the cab with the £écrys or 
sextarius ; thus the cab wonld be 4 of the hin (so in 
the Talmud, see Levy and ep Zuckermann, 37, 40). 
The cab is divided into halves, quarters, and eighths. 
Other values given for the cab are: (a) 6 sextarii— 
7.e., the Ptolemaic xobs (Heronian fragm. тєрї uérpov, 
Hultsch, .Me/r. Scr. 1258; Eusebian fragm. jbid. 
277); (4) 5 sextarii: ‘great cab’ of the Talmud given 
as 1} eab, Zuckermann, 37; (c) Epiphanius calls 
the cab 4 modius (Hultsch, Metr. Ser. 262), which 
may mean 4, 5, 54 or 6 sextarii according to the sense 
in which he uses * modius '—7.e., the Roman modius, or 
any of the three values given to the Hebrew modius 
(see above, séáh). 

vii. Lóg.—' The /óg (35, Lev. 1410 12) is mentioned as 
; а measure of oil, and in the Talmud (Zuekermann, 49) 
is made =y hin or „y sčāh; if this is correet, it is the 
4 cab. 

Finally, we may perhaps mention the véBeA otvov, given by 
5 in Hos. 3 2 instead of the léthek of barley.2 All the authorities 
agree in making it—1so sextarii; but whether they mean ordi- 


nary sextarii, or the larger Syrian sextarii of which so went 
to the bath (Hultsch, JZefz. Scr. 261, 271, etc.), so that the 


véBer (523) would = з baths, it is difficult to say. On 733, * wine- 
skin,’ ‘ wine-jar,' see BOTTLE. 


We thus obtain the following systems of dry and 
liquid measures :— 


Dnv MEASURES. 


Homer (Cor) 
Léthek 

Ephah d 
Seah á 
lephah. 
‘Omer (Issaron) 


on vege). Epiphanius gives ‘large omer’ as another 
name for the Neĝék, and equates it to 15 modii. 

iv. Z7in.—Of measures smaller than the ephah-bath, 
we have first of all, for liquids, the 27x (va, [є]ї», Lev. 
1936 [yots]—‘a just ephah and a just hin’), а name 
apparently of Egyptian origin (see above, ii.) It is 
equated bv Josephus (424. iii. 8 3 94) and Jerome (on 
Ezek. 411) to 2 Attic choes= 12 sextarii = à bath = 4 séah 
= 12 log (cp Talmud, Zuckermann, 49). The hin was 
divided into halves, thirds ( — cab), quarters, and sixths 
(Nu. 1597. 156 Ex. 2940 Ezek. 4 тт, etc. ), 


1 [Apart from Hos. 8 2, where, as shown in Crt, Bib., the text 
is disputable, the Zózer is mentioned only in writings of late 
date.—T. K. €.] 

2 * Neither is the text secure, nor, if snd is genuine, do we 


know the capacity of the measure’ (Nowack, on Hos. 82). 
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Homer (Cor) 
Bath . 
Séah . 

Hin 

py bath 

4 hin . 
бар 
lhin. 

Y hin. 

Log 


It is obvious that we have here a mixture of two 
systems, the decimal and sexagesimal. The foundation 
of the whole seems to have been the sexagesimal portion, 
the 'ómer (with the corresponding ү; bath), and also 
the léthek (the oecurrence of which, indeed, as we have 
seen, is doubtful), being foreign to the original system 
(Nowack, А4 202 /.). 

To obtain the modern equivalents of these measures, 
there are two equations whieh may be chosen out of 


1 [The statement (in 2 K.), however, depends on later notices 
and elsewhere (see Cas) а more probable reading of 2 K., Zc., 
15 indicated.—T. K. c.] 

2 [Here, as always, we are dependent on later notices, and 


elsewhere (Crit. Bid.) it is maintained that both pye snd (“а 
lethek of barley '?) and |“ bay (^a nebhel of wine’ ?) are corrup- 
tions which conceal something very different.—T. к. c.] 
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the many set forth by Hultsch (pp. 453 /-) These are [Cp Winckler in A170) 1337-342, and on the Ass.-Dab 
(т) the equation of the log with the Graeco-Roman metrology Johns, Assyrian Deeds, 21347281.] 
sextarius, of the bath with the metretes, of the 6-log As regards the extant weights, it must be admitted 


cab with the Ptolemaic хой. Assuming lóg and | that the evidence is somewhat unsatisfactory. A number 
sextarius to be exact equivalents, we should have an | Of them have been discussed by Clermont-Ganneau 
ephah of 72 lóg-sextarii = 39.39 litres = nearly 8% gallons. (Ree. Луй. Orient. A24 f.). They are:— 


(2) On the other hand the connection of Hebrew with (а) 3 stone weights from Tell Zakariyà reading ap- 
Babylonian and Egyptian measures makes it probable, parently лёзедй -— 
in the eyes of many metrologists, that the log is only A, 10.21 grammes= 157.564 grains troy. 
roughly equivalent to the sextarius, and is really the B, 95 " —146.687 ,, їй 
same as the Babylonian unit of .505 1. From this we C, 9o o 138.891 ,  , 
obtain an ephah of 36.37 l., or very nearly 8 gallons, (2) A weight with the same inscription from ‘Anata 
or about 66.5 sextarii.! It must be remembered that | near Jerusalem :— 
it is perhaps more common to confound closely re- D, 8.6: grainmes= 134 grains troy. 
sembling measures in cases of capacity than in cases of (c) А weight from Samaria (now in the Askmolean 
length, and that for most purposes the equation 168 = | Museum, Oxford) reading apparently Aya улл ($ néseph) 
sextarius was near enough. and bgyan. 

Assuming, then, the log to be .505 l, we obtain E, 2.54 grammes = 39.2 grains troy. 
the following values in lógs, sextarii, litres, and B and C are somewhat broken, D is pierced, and if 
gallons. this piercing was not an original feature of the weight, 


something must be allowed for the material removed. 


Logs. | Sextarii. | Litres. | Gallons. The meaning of the inscription on E, and even the 

$ —— | —————— genuineness of part of it, have been hotly canvassed, 
Homer (Cor) . | 720 660 363.7 | 80.053 PCI NOV 1S, 1802, рр. 413 АО St 1894, 
еек к, с | 360 330 181.85 ' 40.026 . | pp. 2257/5); Driver, /nfr.0! 149, n.*; (see PEZ (Ош. Sr. 
Ephah-bath .| 72 66 36:37 8.005 | 1894, pp. 220 f. 284 f., and especially Konig, Z7. 
та 24 22 I2.120 2.668 ' | 425, п. 1; Lidzbarski, Арлет. f. Semit. Epigr. 1, pp. 
Great Hin. . 18 16.5 9.090 2.001 13 Jo cited їп Ann. Br. Seh. Athens, Т, р. 13); but 
Eni т? II 6.060| 1.334 | . the fact that the weight represents a quarter of some 

| Sacred Lin 9 DUI 4.545| 1.000 , . denomination is not disputed. The denomination in 
“Omer 72 6.6 3.637 .800 question must be not less than 4х 39.2 grains—v/.e., 
4 hin 6 Eis 3.030 .667 156.8 grains, We need not concern ourselves with 
Gabe 4 3.66 2.020 .445 the meaning of the much-disputed word дуз, which has 

| i hin 3 2.75 т.505 -333 , also been read 2х: and доз (2.е., silver). Тһе highest 
4 cab 2 1.84 I.OIO .222 weight represented by these pieces is about 1o grains 
| Log. I 0.92 0.505 SIT below the light Babylonian shekel; at the same time 
|. i cab @ 5 о. 46 o.232! КОБЕ | they are too high for the Egyptian standard (in which 
- : - - -| | the set weighed about 140 grains), and we must there- 

The chief standards of weight in use in the East, fore assume that they are meant to represent either the 
outside of Egvpt, are explained elsewhere (SHEKEL). Babylonian shekel or a local standard approximating to 
4. Weights It is there shown that coins struck on | it. lf the latter, it is a heavy standard corresponding to 
2 ` the three standards, the gold shekel stan- | that which Petrie (.Vebesheh and Defenneh, published 


dard, the Babylonian, and the Phoenician, circulated in | by Eg. Expl. Fund, 1888, p. 92) describes as being 
Palestine, and these standards must therefore have | usually ‘smothered over ' as a low variety of the Persian 
been understood by the Jews. It is curious that the | unit; he prefers to recognise in his 80-grain standard 
influence of Egypt does not seem to have made itself | (which would be the light standard corresponding to 
felt in this sphere. the one we are concerned with) a separate standard, 

As already explained, the Phoenician and the Baby- | possibly ‘ Hittite,’ from the fact that the tribute of the 
lonian system both used the same scale of denominations | Heta in the lists of Thotmes ПІ. and Ramessu III. 
—i.e., (a) for ordinary purposes, the shekel as unit, the | appears to conform to it. 


BABYLONIAN. s PHG:NICIAN. 
Heavy. Light. Heavy. Light. 


| ү I 


Grains. Grammes. | Grains. Grammes. Grains. Grammes. Grains. Grammes, 
Shekel . 336.6 21.81 168.4 10.91 224.4 TE I12:2 7:27 
Mina | 20,196 1,308.68 10,098 ' 53057 13.16 872.165 6,732 436.23 


Talent. | 1,211,760 78,520.77 605,880 39,260.38 | 807,840 52,347. 18 | 403,920 osse 


mina of 60 shekels, and the talent of 60 minas ; (4), Of other weights found in Palestine, we may mention 
for weighing the precious metals, the shekel as unit, the | those analysed by Petrie (РАО, 1892, p. 114) from 
mina of so shekels, and the talent of бо minas. The | Tell el-Hesy (Lachish). His results are as follows :— 
mina, although it must have been well known, was, so 
far as we can judge from literary sources, not employed STANDARD: No. of Average Value 
by the Jews until post-exilic times. The weights of the 
shekels of the Babylonian and Phoenician standards 


Specimens. in Grains Troy. 


having been ascertained by the method already ex- (a) Phoenician. . 27 217 
plained (SHEKEL), we obtain the following weights (in (2) Aeginetan б. 18 192 
grains troy, and in grammes) for the three denomina- (e) Attic. . . . 6 65.6 
tions, reckoning 60 shekels to the mina, and confining (d) Egyptian | 4 Tot 
ourselves to the common norm, as this would presum- (e) Assyrian . | 3 128 
ably be used for ordinary transactions. (7) Hittite 3 80.5 


1 Cp Epiphanius’ equation of the séah, or 4 ephah, with 22 


SATEN In estimating the value of such results, it must be 
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remembered that, in dealing with ancient weights, it is 
not so much the average of a number of specimens, as 
the highest, which must be taken as representing the 
normal. It is just possible that the ‘ Aeginetan ' weights 
(^) are merely low examples of the Phoenician standard 
(a); that (d) and (7) are to be classed together as the 
unit and the half of the standard of something under 
168 grains arrived at above; that (e) and (e) are the 
unit and the half of the gold-shekel standard of nearly 
130 grains, or, if of comparatively late date, belong to 
the slightly higher Attic-IZuboic standard to which 
Petrie attributes (с). In any case, he justly calls atten- 
tion to the weakness of Egyptian intluence in the very 
S. of Palestine. 

Most of the extant weights are of stone, a fact which 
illustrates the well-established use of зк (‘stone’), for 


'* weight'—e.g., 2 S. 1426, ‘after the king's stone’ (EV 
weight); Pr. 1611, ‘all the stones (RV weights) of 
the bag.' Further, many ancient weights were made 
in the form of living creatures, such as lions and 
ducks. Probably this is the explanation of the fact 
that késitah (Gen. 3319 Jos. 2132, etc.) is translated 
‘lambs’ by ©. Ridgeway (Origin of Metallic Currency, 
271) considers that the name was due to its representing 
an old unit of barter.! 
See especially F. Hultsch, Griechische u. rém. Metrologie (2) 
(1882), and the Greek and Roman authorities in his Metrologi- 
А corum Scriptorum Keliguic, 2 vols. (1864-66). 
Б. Literature. Also, B. Zuckermann, Das /sdische Maas- 
system (1867); C. F. Lehmann, 4Zf.-óa^y- 
lonisches Maas и. Gewicht (Verhandd. d. Berliner Gesellsch. 
J. Anthropologie, 1889); W. Ridgeway, Origin of Metallic 
Currency and Weight-Standards (1892); C. F. Lehmann, Das 
altbahylon. Maas- и. Gewtchts-system (8th Oriental Congress 
of 1889), 1893; W. Nowack, ZLeAtróuch der hebräischen Archi- 
ologte (1894) ; C. H. W. Johns, Assyrian Deeds and Documents, 
2 (1901); A. E. Weigall, ‘Some Egyptian Weights in Prof. 
Petrie's Collection’ (Egyptian, Assyrian, Attic, Phornician, 
Persian, Aeginetan), PSBA 23 378-395 [1901]. ОЕ ЫН. 


WELLS (7ХД), Сер. 26:5. See SPRINGS; 
CONDUITS, § 11, and NATURE-WORSIIP, $ 4. 

WEN (ЛОЗ`, райр), Lev. 2222+. See DISEASES, 5. 

WEST, WEST WIND. Sce EARTH, FOUR QUARTERS 
OF, § 3, and WINDS. 

WHALE (ог 05]]*Л). The ‘whale’ of AV has 
become, in RV, (1) *sea-monster' (Gen. 12r Job 7 12), 
(2) ‘dragon’ (Ezek. 322) ; ср the ‘jackal’ of Lam. 43. 
See DRAGON, JACKAL. In Mt.124o, however, RV 
retains ‘whale’ (кто) for the ‘great fish’ (9323 


also 


dig gddl, кдтоѕ wéya) in Jon. 117 [22], though this is as 
inappropriate as the rendering ‘a whale’ in АМ". of 
Tob 41: for ‘leviathan.’ ‘How,’ says Hasselquist, 
‘could he (the author of Job) speak of an animal which 
never was scen in the place where he wrote, and at a 
time when he could have no history of Greenland and 
Spitzbergen?’ (I'oyages and Travels, 1766, p. 440). 
The same remark applies to the author of Jonah. It 
may be doubted, however, whether we need trouble our- 
selves to make these obvious, but superficial criticisms, 
nor is it more to the point to remark that the Cetacea 
are represented by numerous species in the Mediter- 
ranean, and that Elasmobranchs (ineluding sharks) are 
also to be found there. What we have to do is to find 
out to what class of narrative the Book of Jonah belongs, 
and to interpret the ‘great fish' aceordingly. See 
Joxan (Book). 


WHEAT! (ПЕП, ес.; Dt.88 etc.) has always 
formed one of the staple produets of Palestine. In 
modern times the districts most suitable for its cultiva- 
tion are Philistia, Esdraelon, the Mukhneh to the E. 
of Nablus, and, above all, Haurán, the granary of 


1 [Ср KEsirAH, where the ‘lambs’ of © is otherwise accounted 
for, and the passages where £ésrfa/Z (perhaps a fictitious word) 
occurs are examined from the point of view of textual criticism. 
—T. K. C.] 

? Cp Corn, also Foon, § 1 (а). 
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Syria, which exports its produce through the markets of 
Jaffa, Beirüt, Haifa, etc. In ancient times Galilee was 
regarded as the most fertile district; but Tyre (or possibly 
the N. Arabian Musri [Che. ]) imported corn from Judah 
in the time of Ezekiel (Ezek, 27 17) ; cp also Acts 1220, 
though here there is express mention of wheat. In the 
Sidon inscription Dora and Joppa are termed 113 луз, 
'argóth ddgda, ‘lands of grain’ (C/S i. 819), thus testify- 
ing, if we adopt this highly probable rendering (cp col. 
984 n. 1, and see Dor, § 3), to the early fertility of the 
S. maritime coast, 


WHEEL. т. Of the words so rendered in EV, 
IDIN, драп (EN, 'turn'?) is of most frequent 
occurrence ; it is used of chariot wheels (Ex. 1425, etc. ), 
and of the wheels of threshing wains (15. 2827 Prov. 
2026) ; also in the description of Ezekiel's vision (1:5 /. 
102 6 12), and in that of the ‘bases’ of Solomon's 
lavers (1. K. 7 3o etc.). 

The component parts are: (а) 22, раё; vorov, votos; AV 
‘nave’ ог ‘back’; RV ‘felloe’; x K. 733 Ezek. 1:8 1012, (2) 
pen, ДУР; mpaypareta; AV ‘felloe,’ RV ‘spoke’; 1 K. 733 
(с) WN, Hissar, adxyv [А]; AV ‘spoke,’ RV ‘nave’; 1 K.733; 
(2) 7, уба; xeip; EV 'axletree' (AV in Ezek. 1012 ‘hand’); 
1.032 5 Ezek. 1072. 

2. biba, galgal (4/553 ‘roll’), is applied to the wheel 
of a war chariot (Is. 528 Jer. 47 3) and in Ezek. 2324 2610 
may perhaps mean ‘wagon.’ So RV. In Ps. 88:3 for 
‘like a wheel’ render rather ‘like stubble’ (see THISTLE, 
end). 

з and 4. For the potter's wheel (сом, obmdyém ; 
Jer.183t) see POTTERY, $ 8, and in Judg.528 (gy2) 
read ‘steps’ (RV£-)—47.e., * hoofbeats' (Moore). 

'Three passages, not yet mentioned, deserve separate 
notice: (а) Eccles. 126, (^) Ecclus. 36(33)5, (с) Jas. 36. 
(a) * The wheel (5353) breaks down at the pit '—7.e., the 
‘machinery’ of the body (likened to a water-wheel) 
comes to a stop. (2) ‘The heart (omA&yxva) of a fool is 
like the wheel (rpoxós) of a cart'—z.e., he never con- 
tinues long in the same mind. (с) The tongue is that 
member which ‘sets on fire the wheel of nature’ тд» 
TpoxÓv THs yevéaewus— i.e., the whole course of the events 
of life may be disturbed, ruined, by an unbridled 
tongue. 

In Ps. 77:8 [19] AV ought to have given in marg. 
‘Heb., wheel,’ to justify its very peculiar rendering of 
015). Its text runs ' The voice of thy thunder was in 
the heaven' (RV ‘in the whirlwind’). — This is a 
development of the sense of ‘ wheel,’ the heavens being 
regarded as a round arch ; it is an exegetical curiosity 
derived from Kimhi. "The variety of explanations of 
bi5 in this passage may well excuse AV; RV's ' whirl- 
wind ' is itself a precarious rendering (see WIND). 

The variations in Hab. 310 11 15 suggest the probability of 
corruption, Read probably #72322 сул “ip. God's ‘wheels’ 
no one could understand; but the phrase ‘God's tracks (or 
paths)’ is plain enough in the description of a theophany. 

WHIP (OX, X, иісті), Prov.263 І K.12: 14 
2Ch.10:r1:4 Nah.32. Figured in art. CHARIOT, fig. 7. Asan 
Egyptian emblem of royalty, see Erman, duc. Eg. бо, 63. See 
SCOURGE, SCEPTRE, $ 2. 

WHIRLING DUST (5353) 15.173 Ps. 8813[14]t 
RV. See WHEEL, 2, THtsTLEDOWN, end. 

WHIRLWIND (MWD, etc.) 2 K.21 ete. 
WIND; § б. 

WHITE. For }20. /éddn, Gen. 3035 37, and "YM, 
hiwwar, Dan.7 9, see CoLcours, $ 9 (а); апа for 003, sdAor, 
Judg.5 10, § 7. For a325, WHITENESS, see Cotours, $ 9 (а). 

WIDOW! (yHpa). The earliest mention of widows 
in the Christian Church is in connection with the daily 
meal in Jerusalem (Acts61), when the Greek-speaking 
Jews murmured against the Hebrews because ‘their 
widows were being neglected in the daily ministration.’ 


See 


1 For ‘ widow’ in the OT, see MARRIAGE, § 7. 
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Here the widows come before us at the outset as the 
pensioners of the Church ; but we are told no more 
about them. ln Acts939 4: we cateh another brief 
glimpse of them in connection with the good deeds of 
Doreas, who had supplied them with clothing. Peter 
is here spoken of as ' having ealled the saints and the 
widows,' the word being clearly used in a technical 
sense. In т Cor. 78 this technical sense is not equally 
clear ; and we hear no more of widows till we come to 
the regulations regarding them in 1 Tim. 53-16. [Cp 
MINISTRY, $ 41.] Here we find that the church of 
Ephesus was liable to be burdened with pensioners of 
this kind who had no right to claim publie support. 
Widows who had children or grandchildren should be 
supported by them and not thrown upon the Church. 
A Christian woman who had widows—z.e. a woman of 
property with aged dependants—should recognise her 
individual responsibility to maintain them.  ' Widows 
indeed ’—z.¢., destitute and worthy of the name—the 
Church must support; but for admission to the roll 
various qualifieations were neeessary—destitution, piety, 
and prayerfulness, the age of sixty years, besides 
evidenee of purity of life, and a record of good works 
such as women might be expected to perform for the 
common benefit. Younger widows were to have no 
reeognition : they were a source of calumny to the 
Church for their idle and dissolute habits; they were 
to marry and bear children and rule their families. 

No delinite duty is assigned to widows, unless it be 
the service of continual prayer: they were aged 
pensioners, whose activity of service was past. Ata 
later time more seems to have been expected of them in 
certain quarters of the Church ; and a confusion con- 
sequently arose between widows and deaconesses. In 
the earliest period, however, the two orders were wholly 
distinct, the one consisting of pensioners, the other of 
active servants of the Church. This distinction is 
clearly maintained in the .ffostolic Constitutions as late 
as the fourth or fifth century, and indeed never seems 
to have been lost in the Greek and Syrian churches. 
In Egypt, however, and in the Latin churches there is 
no trace of deaeonesses, except sporadically, and even 
so mainly for Gaul: and the work which deaeonesses 
did in the East was done to a large extent by widows. 
Ultimately both orders were swallowed up by the 
monastic system. 

For details, and for the clearing up of the common confusions 
on this subject, see Гле Ministry of Deaconesses by Deaconess 
Cecilia Robinson (1898). TAR 


WILD BEAST (1°), Ps. 5011 [12]. 


WILD BEAST OF THE REEDS (2p MN), Ps. 
6830 [31]. See CROCODILE ; REED, eol 4024. 


WILD BEASTS OF THE DESERT (0D), 15.1321. 
See CAT, end; DESERT, § 2 (5). 

WILD BEASTS OF THE ISLANDS (D“N), Is. 
1322 AV. See JACKAL (4). 

WILD BULL (МЛ), 15. 5120 AV, RV ANTELOPE 
(4.2.). 

WILDERNESS (М0, etc), 01.3210 ete, See 
DESERT. 


WILDERNESS OF WANDERING. 
INGS, WILDERNESS OF. 


WILD GOURDS. See Gourps (WILD). 

WILD OLIVE (001 {%0), Eeclus. 5010. See OLIVE, 
§ 2. 

WILD OX (DN), Nu. 2322 RV, AV UNICORN (g.v). 

WILD VINE (ТТТ j23), 2 K. 439. 
WILD. 


WILLOW, WILLOWS, oceur in EV as the rendering 
of two Hebrew words. т. ci 'drábim (Lev. 23 40 


169 


See BEAST, 6. 


See WANDER- 


See GOURDS, 
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Job4022 Ps.1972 Is.157 4441). In each mention of 
this tree there is reference to its growing by river banks ; 
and there can be little doubt that either a willow or a 
poplar closely resembling a willow (such as Populus 
exphratica, Oliv.) is intended. 

The various renderings of © point in this direction :—tréas 
kat ayvov kAdáóovs Lev. 2340; KAwves &yvov [xea A], aypoù 
[BN*], Job 4022 ; iréaie Ps. 187 2, and iréa Is. 44 4.1 

The word is found in Arabic as garab and in Syriac 
аз ‘arbéthd (MH many). ‘The evidence as to species is 
contlicüng. Thus both garab and ‘arééthd are ordinary 
renderings of iréa, ' willow’ (Löw, зоо f., ep Cels. 1 304 
Jf) and the Arabie word is so explained by native 
lexieographers. On the other hand travellers find that 
їп modern Palestine the name is that of Populus 
euphratica (ZIDPI" 22599), and branches of garab, 
brought to Europe and examined, proved to belong to 
this plant (M'etzstein, af. Del. Gen. 568), which is very 
common in Palestine, being found on the ' banks of the 
Jordan and all other rivers’ (FFP 414)—including 
those streams E. and SE. of the Dead Sea, of which 
the E'anpa 5m, ийа! hd iribim, of 1s. 15; (Brook of 
the Willows; sec ARADBAH ii. and cp JEROBOAM, 2, 
Che. /utr. Js. 84), is believed to be one. Willows are 
not very characteristic of the oriental region. Boissier 
gives only two as eertainly indigenous in Syria proper : 
Salix fragilis and S. albu, and the former may not 
improbably have been introduced. On the whole, 
therefore, there can be little doubt that the Jordan tree 
is Populus euphratica, which often greatlv resembles a 
willow by the length and narrowness of its leaves. 

Phe easy, 'drdbim of Ps. 1372 have been in eom- 


paratively modern times identified as weeping willows 
(Salix babvloniva)-—a tree which is originally а native 
of Japan and could not have existed in Syria in 
biblical times. If it be true that it is in Palestine now 
‘frequently found on the coast overhanging wells and 
pools’ (Tristr. NHA 415), it must have been intro- 
duced into Syria, as it has been into the Caucasus, at 
a later time. Here again it is most probable that 
Populus euphratica is meant.? 

2. D393, saphsaphah (émeBAerouevor З Ezek. 17 5), the Аг. 
ga sap 3 may denote the willow, or more probably the Populus 
enphritica (see above). М. M. —W. Т. T.-D. 

WIMPLE (obsolete, originally a eovering for the 
neck, chin, and sides of face), AV for ЛП20, mitpá- 
kath, 15. 322, RV SUAWL. See MANTLE,8 2(3]; WAIL, 


WIND, WINDS (MN; anemoc; trneyma [in б, 
Gen. 81 15. 72 Job3015 Ps. 1044 Wisd. 132; in NT, 
only in Jn. 38 Heb. 17];? ттмон [Acts 

1, cos 22]; ventus, aura, spiritus). ‘The four 
conception: Tends” of the earth, in the Hebrew mind, 
correspond to the four ‘ends’ of the heaven (see EARTH, 
$1); and it might equally well be said that the four 
winds came from the ends of the earth and from the 
ends of heaven, the earth being a disk surrounded by 
an ocean, and the heaven a vault overarching that 
ocean. Hence ' noch’ tells us (Æxoch, 76), ‘And at 
the ends of the earth 1 saw twelve portals opened for ail 
the winds, from which the winds proceed and blow over 
the earth. Through four of these came winds of 
blessing and prosperity, and from those eight came 


1 In Is. 15 7 it is taken as а proper name— Apafas. | 

2 ‘The text, however, is disputed (see Che, 7’s.(?), whoreads in 
v.i "Nem nonr^r and in v. 2, 22 MAP APNI CITY, referring 
tothe N. Arabians). Tristram’s identification of the C'ZZY with 


oleanders (.Verzws Oleander) labours under this difficulty—that 
garab is not used inthis sense. Winckler's view (21/73 417) that 
the ‘arbhé náhač of Lev. 9340 are synonymons with the Addas 
of Neh. 8 15 ignores the arguments mentioned аһоуе, 

3 Implying an erroneous derivation from ду. 

1 Асс, to Fränkel (143) this is a loan word. 

5 Heb. 17= Ps. 1044; in Jn. 17 rv. is suggested by symbolism. 
See SPIRIT. 

6 Gen. 38, ‘ad auram post meridiem’; EV ‘in the cool (Heb. 
wind) of the day.' Cp Cant. 2 17 46. 
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hurtful winds.’ This notion (on which cp DEW, RAIN) 
illustrates a number of biblical passages. 

See, e.g., Jer. 1013-51 16 (cp Ps. 135 7) ‘he causes mists to 
ascend from the ends of the earth, . . . and brings forth the 
wind out of his store-chamhers'; Jer. 49 36, ‘I will bring the 
four winds from the four ends of heaven’; Dan. 7 2, ‘the four 
winds of heaven burst forth upon the sea’; Rev. 7 1, * I saw four 
angels standing at the four corners of the earth, holding the 
four winds of tlie earth, that no wind should blow on the earth, 
or on the sea, or on any tree.’ 

This, then, would seem to be the Hebrew idea—that the 
winds are stored in chambers at the point where heaven 
and earth join. For though the circle down to which 
the vault of heaven reaches is ‘marked on the surface 
of the ocean ' (Prov. 827; cp Job 26 1o), yet ocean and 
earth are not rigidly separated in the Hebrew mind, as 
we see from the (probable) fact that the Bab. apsu, 
‘ocean,’ has become in Hebrew ‘afhsé in the phrase 
'aphse 'dres,! (ends of the earth '), which has arisen by a 
process of Hebraising adaptation. The idea in Rev. 7 : 
seems to be that the angels placed over the respective 
store-chambers of the wind keep back the winds which 
are impetuously pushing forward, somewhat as [Star is 
said (I 293 Karppe) to hold together the vault of 
heaven and earth (so that the upper waters cannot burst 
forth in excess). 

Very different ideas were awakened by the thought of 
the wind. As ‘Enoch’ says, the wind might be either 
a blessing or a curse. ‘Two of its characteristics were 
specially depressing : (1) its immense power, and (2) its 
apparent irregularity. (1) The early disciples of Jesus 
exclaim, ‘Who then is this, that even the wind and 
the sea obey him’ (Mk. 441 cp Ps. 107 29), and a poet, 
unable to find a worthy name for God, asks, ‘ Who has 
gathered (=can gather) the wind in his fists’? (Prov. 
3804). Certainly human power was baffled in presence 
of the wind. (2) And not less powerless here was 
human wisdom. Once allow the belief in God's love- 
directed wisdom to be obscured, and it becomes a most 
depressing thought that the wind is perpetually ‘ going 
toward the south,’ or ‘turning about to the north,’ in a 
series of revolutions devoid of apparent reason (Eccles. 
16; ep 114). But there are more comforting associa- 
tions of ideas than these. God ‘created the wind’ 
(Am. 413), and the eosmogonist who says that all God's 
works were attested by him to be ‘very good’ ascribes 
the growth of order and of life to a ‘wind of God’ 
which 'hovered' (the wind is imagined as a mighty 
bird) over the primeval waters (Gen. 12; see CREATION, 
§ ro)—an old myth which has become a synibol of the 
highest spiritual energy (cp Jn. 38), and which was in 
the mind of Ezekiel when he wrote, ‘Come from the 
four winds (=parts of heaven), О breath (пазл), and 


breathe upon these slain, that they may live' (Ezek. 
379). See Spirit, § r /. Апа if the wind ever does 
harm, it is only at God's command (Is. 296 Am. 114 
Ecclus. 3928); indeed, ‘he makes winds his messengers’ 
(Ps. 1044; cp 1488). 

Such compound expressions as ‘north-east’ (єрра- 
кїАшу ; see EUROCLYDON) being impos- 
sible in Hebrew, the four great terms for 
winds had to be used freely. It was not 
always convenient to take two clauses to express the 


2. Terms: 
north wind. 


1 (The phrase does not happen to occur in our oldest records 
[cp GEOGRAPHY, $ т], but is evidently archaic.) So Hommel, 
and Gunkel, Schöpf. 46. Halévy (Recherches, 228), however, 
derives Bah. ай from a Semitic root ppy; cp Jensen, Kosinol. 
244. The original vocalisation of the above Heb. phrase may 
have been ‘а 5/2 dreg. Incourse of time 'ap£si was interpreted 
as meaning ‘ ends (of)' °О5%, as if syn. with nisp. Bur even if 

tc 1 
"BEN or Disp is used in the sense ‘ends (of the earth)’ the old 
idea has not entirely gone. ‘The creator of the ends (Sp) of 
the earth,’ (Is. 40 28) means ‘the creator, not merely of the most 
distant countries, but of the confines of earth and heaven, where 
the storehouses of the winds and the rain are,’ unless, indeed, 
we suppose that the writer does but repeat an old phrase taken 


from hymns to Yahwe, the sense of which he has forgotten. So 
Karppe, /. Аз. 9 92 /. [1897]. 
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simple idea that something was occasioned by a NE. or 
a SE. wind (see 1s. 4125 Ps. 7826). 

In the two following passages, №. = NW., and in the second, 
S. zz SW.: (a) ‘The north wind bringeth forth rain’ (Prov. 25 23 
RV); (4) ‘Awake, О north [wind], and come, thou south [wind],' 
Cant. 416, See below, # 5, and, for parallels, $ 3. 

The zort& wind proper is called by Josephus (Azz. 
xv. 96, 8 338) ávéuwv aiÜpuorarov, ‘the wind which 
most produces clear weather, as contrasted with the 
impetuous south winds on the coasts of Palestine which 
prevent ships from finding commodious anchorage. 
Still, it could be boisterous without being rainy; 
mariners passing near Joppa called it ueXapuópeor ‘ the 
black N. wind’ (Jos. Z/ii.93, $ 422). So @ in 
Prov. 2716 gives the emphatic words Bopéas oxdnpds 
dveuos,t and Jerome, describing the wind from many 
years’ acquaintance, calls it ventus durissimus.? 

Jerome was even misled by his local knowledge into a false 
rendering of 95mm in Prov. 25 23, dissipat (pluvias), AV *driveth 
away (rain). The meaning of ‘north’ is explained elsewhere 
(see EARTH AND WoRLD) Cold comes from the north star (Job 
37 9 emended text) z.e., from the rough N. wind, which, as Ben 
Sira tells us, covers water with a ‘breastplate’ of ice (Ecclus. 
4320) He adds that it ‘burns up’ the grass; cp Milton (PZ, 
2 595), "TE 

0. .  « the parching air 
Burns fierce, and cold performs the effects of fire. 

Ezekiel, in his great vision, speaks of a ‘ whirlwind (0 m», 
rūah sé'árák) coming out of the north’ (Ezek. 14) This 
suggestsa correction of the Hebrew text of Ecclus. 43 172, where 
the Oxford editors render, 


* The hot winds of the north, the tempest, and the 
whirlwind’; 
but where a reading given in the margin of the MS is surely 
preferable, 
‘The whirlwind 3 of the north, the hurricane, and the 
tempest.’ 
For though soon after the parching effect of the cold does seem 
to be referred 10 (т. 20), yet тву, 2:Гарлоіл, а word used of 
the simoom (see below), could hardly be used of the N. or NW. 


wind, especially in combination with 1230, sz, ‘hurricane,’ 
and ПЭО, sé"drdh, ‘tempest.’ 


The parallel to the line with ‘the whirlwind of the 
north’ Ecclus. 4317 should probably be 


At his will the south wind blows.4 


Just so in Job 379 the whirlwind is said to come from 

South wind the ‘chambers of the south’ (EARTH 
es pouta уш [FOUR QUARTERS], § 2); cp Is. 21: 
Zech. 914. Either the SE. or the SW. (strictly SSW.) 
wind may be meant ; both these winds are called sirocco 
by travellers in Palestine, though etymologically the term 
only belongs to the E. wind.” In Ps. 7826 the SE. 
wind is called first a S., and then an E. wind; in б 
(see Ex. 1013 1421 Job 3824 Ps. 78264 Ezek. 2726) it 
becomes vóros or the S. wind. This is because a hot, 
parching wind analogous to the sirocco blows in Egypt 
from the S.; it is there called 44amsinx, because it blows 
at intervals during a period of fifty days. In Palestine, 
however, in the south of which the 'sirocco' is very 
troublesome, it does not often blow directly from the S., 
so that when in Job (which was hardly written, as 
Hitzig and Herz have supposed, in Egypt but in 
Palestine), we find the sultry heat of the ‘south wind’ 
described (Job 37:7) in terms appropriate to the 
‘sirocco,’ we must suppose the SE. and the SSW. 
wind to be meant’ Lk. 1255 (* when ye see the S. wind 
blow, ye say, кайтш» ёттол), requires a similar ex- 
planation. In Babylonia the SW. wind was represented 
as a ferocious demon, images of which are to be seen in 
museums. This does not, however, illustrate Is. 211, 
which refers to the S. of Palestine (cp Zech. 9 14). 

This wind blows from the Syrian and Arabian desert 


1 G's form of the text, however, was, like M'T's, corrupt. 

2 The Targ. (Prov. 2523 27 16) gives the north wind the ex- 
pressive title мп2, the scouring, or sweeping (wind). 

3 Reading музу (see below). © каї xaracyis Bopéov. 

4 Reading as G. The text is disarranged (see Lévi and 
Halévy). 

5 Sirocco from Ar. Sarkipya ‘easterly.’ 
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(Jer. 411 1324 Hos. 13:5 Is. 211, cp Jobl:i9), and, as 
d G's rendering кайтш» ! suggests, brings 

' extreme heat, at any rate when it blows 
for a length of time in the spring ; in the winter, how- 
ever, it brings agreeable, bright, and warm days between 
the times of rain. For its parching effect on vegetation, to 
which G's name refers, see Gen. 41623 27 Ezek. 17 10 19 12 
Jon. 48 (where mya, Adrisith, RV ‘sultry,’ is obscure; 
see Jonai [Воок], $ т [1], n. 2). It is also commonly 
found by crities in may m radh ciilüphoth (AV 
‘horrible [mg. burning] tempest’; RV ‘burning wind’) 
in Ps. 116; see e.g., Baethgen, but on the text ep 25. ®) 
In the Lebanon the К. wind is still used as a simile 
for anything very disagreeable; there, as in Arabia, it 
is called the Samim from famm” (* poison’). 


Its effects are thus described by a traveller in the desert. 
‘When this wind blows the atmosphere assumes a yellowish 
appearance, fading into gray, and the suu. becomes of a dusky 
red. The smell is nauseating and sulphureous, the vapour 
thick and heavy, and, when the heat increases, one is almost 
suffocated.'2 See Wetzstein's instructive statement in Del. 
Fi0b,\?) 349, n. 1. 


This wind, and the NW. wind, are prevalent in 
Palestine in summer ; we have already mentioned the 
f West wind. beneficent mists which they bring Dm 
the Mediterranean. ‘These are gener- 
ally known as Dew (g.v.); in Prov. 2523 they are 
called mwin, лёзї' īm (so we should read, with Gra., 
for сёз; © vén; cp Prov. 2514 б). In Cant. 416 
the bride calls the N. and the S. winds, by which she 
means the NW. and the SW., to spread abroad the 
fragrance of her garden.? Both winds in summer 
would be agreeable, and if at times they bring rain 
(especially the SW., called in Arabie, ‘the father of 
rain'), yet rain is one of God's best gifts (Ps. 10413 
1478); in Arabian style, it is ‘the father of life.” On 
the ‘strong west wind’ of Ex. 1019, see Locusts, RED 
SEA, and on the relative prevalence of winds throughout 
the year, see PEFQSt. 1900, pp. 296 f. 

Reference has already been made to the ‘whirlwind’ 
seen by Ezekiel (14), and to the ‘whirlwind of the 

а north,' as we should probably read in 
6. Whirlwind. UM P y 

Ezekiel's word is aayo, sé air; Sirach's (if we are correct) 

y^p, ‘al’ ad, an Aramaic word, used in Targ. for 7D10, sg^za/, 


4. East win 


and mars, sé'drah, and read by Perles [Axalekten, 38), in Job 
36 33, for пуу by. 

We will now survey the use of the Heb. words 
rendered ‘ whirlwind.’ 

1. по, ÓSpAdA, is in AV rendered ‘whirlwind,’ in 
Job 379 (5 обаа) Prov. 1 27 1025 15. 5 28 17 13 21 1 00 15 Jer. 
413 Мт. 114 (5 gvvréAeia, and in Nah.13) Nah.13, but 
‘storm’ in all the other places where it occurs (Job21 18 Ps. 
83 16 ФУ dpyy) 15. 206 Hos. 57 (05 катастроф). RV substitutes 
‘storm’ for ‘whirlwind’ in Job 379 Is. 17 13, and ‘ whirlwind’ 
for ‘storm’ Is. 29 6. 

That the Hebrew word is not always used in the 
strictly technical meaning of the English expression 
Seems evident (@ uses kararyis; also AaiNaV, eve- 
cewuós (2) ; Vg. tempestas, turbo). "Phe whirlwind sng- 
gested itself as an apt figure («) for the rapid attack of 
great conquering powers, like Assyria, Babylonia, and 
the Syria of the Seleucid ‘Thus, in Am. 1:4 f., the 
‘day of the whirlwind‘ is parallel to the ‘ day of battle,’ 
and the next verse speaks of captivity. Та 15. 528 
Jer. 113, the wheels of war-chariots are ‘like the whirl- 
wind,’ and in Dan. 114o ‘the king of the north’ (Syria) 
comes out ‘like a whirlwind’ (but cp 6). 

(^) The whirlwind also symbolises the suddenness of 
the divine judgments ; nor can we forget that Yahwe, 


1 каўсор or кайтш dveios in Ф corresponds to three Hebrew 
words, Op, ‘east wind,’ 31” (15. 49 то, see MIRAGE), and 
23h (Gen. 31 40 [A]; cp Lk. 12 55). 

2 Funderuben des Orients, 6 396 (Rosenmüller, Bibl. Geogr. 
of Asia Minor, etc., 126). Dr. Geikie illustrates the effects 
of the sirocco by the story of Jonah. 

3 So Magnus and Grütz. The words аге not a summons to 
the N. and S. winds properly so-called (Del.), nor yet to all the 
four chief winds, represented by N. and S. (Siegfried). 
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in imaginative descriptions, has an affinity to the storm- 
gods of neighbouring countries. It has in fact become 
(in no unworthy sense of the term) а commonplace to 
say that Yahwe moves in the whirlwind (15. 18 :o 972 
Nah. 13; ер CHERUB, $ 4, THEOPHANY, 2). This 
accounts for passages like 15. 6615 Zech. 914 (see ©), 
and also, if we look closely, for 15. 17 13 Hos. 87 Prov. 
1025 Ps.589, where the ‘ whirlwind’ spoken of certainly 
means the divine wrath. Prov. 1025, however, should be 
understood as in RV ; it states that zeZez the whirlwind 
of judgment as passed through the land (ep Is. 2817 
30 зо), the wicked will be swept away, but the righteous 
will stand unmoved, Апа with this we may compare 
the fine parallelistic similitude which closes the sermon 
on the Mount (Mt. 7 24-27). The winds that ' blew and 
fell upon (тросётєсау v. 25, mpocékoyav v. 27) that 
house’ are the winds of the Messianic judgment. 

2. пуро, sé'drdh, is synonymous with зорла (ep, €g., 


Zech. 914 JR niyo with 15.211, 2432 ЛЕ), and when it 
stands alone is usually rendered ‘ whirlwind’ (2 K. 2 1 11 Job 381 
406 Is. 4024 4116, etc.) in EV, but sometimes ‘storm’ (Ps, 
10729 15. 2096 [RV whirlwind]); as also in the compound ex- 
pressions No nmm, "дай sc'ürdA (Vs. 107 25 1458 Ezek. 14) 
or no л, rüah s&droth (ЕтеК.181т i3) mam Dyo in 
Jer. 23 19 (ceropds) 30 23 (ору), is rendered ‘whirlwind of the 
Lord’ by AV and ‘tempest of the Lord’ by КУ. B renders 
karacyís, dva aeugpuós, AatAaw [in Job? Aalay Kat védm(os) 
38 1 vébos 40]; Ecclus. 4317, състрофі mvevmaros (anyo amc); 
43 9 AatAame mupds [mol s femfestas, turbo. 

3. According to RV we bave once an expression for 
‘whirlwind’ in the technical sense—viz., O?INND npo, Jer. 23 19 

-e e є avraeupór, gvarpepouévg ; femfestas exumfens; 
RV ‘whirling tempest’; AV wrongly ‘grievous tempest’). But 
the existence of эд, 1 E., though recognised by Ges.-Buhl, is not 
quite certain. In all the passages where it occurs, the text is 
doubtful. Неге, e.g., it is possible to read WIND ‘sweeping 
(tempest)' as in Jer. 23 19 (RV) opyn eva pedouérn ; Vi. procella 
ruens; M YMan ‘rolling itself along’ should not be preferred 
(so Grit.) 

4. ЛУ, sd'ar, Dan. 11 до (D Theod. om.; guasi tempestas); 
cp Ass. Sáru (Del. Ass. HIB 635), 15. 25 2 (aap луг, ' destroy- 
ing storm’; Bia karapepojpéry ?). 

5. 9252, galgal, Ps. 7719 [m] RV (AV ‘heaven’. The 
rendering has some good authority (Ges., Hitz, Del., Kau.). 

jut nowhere else does 353 mean ‘whirlwind’; the Vv. adhere to 
the sense ‘wheel.’ See further WHEEL, and THISTLE, ad fin. 
Tahoe. 


WINDOW. ‘The words so rendered are : 

і. ADIN, ‘arubbah, Ts. 608. Sce LaTTICU, $2, 1, and Солі, $ 3. 

2. pen, hallon, Gen. 20 -. See LATTICE, $ 22. 

3. PRD, датон (pl) Dan. бто [11]. See LATTICE, $2,3. Оп 
these three words, cp House, $ 3. 

4. WS, золи», Gen. бт. See LATrice, § 2, 7. 

On the nig, Séheph, and EDS, Sthiphin, of т K. 64 74 f., 


see LATTICE, $ 2,6. Оп t2, лез, in Es. 54 12 see PINNACLE, 
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Terminology ($$ 1-9). Varieties'(8$ 25-27). 
Winepress ($$ 11-16). Mixing (88 28-30 h 
Wine making ($8 17724... Metaphors (8 31). 

Use of wine (§ 32). 

In this article it is proposed to examine the terms 
rendered wine or strong drink in СУ, and to discuss 
the methods adopted by the Hebrews in the preparation 
of these beverages. For the cultivation of the vine in 
Palestine reference must be made to the articles 
VINE, and NEGEB, $ 7, and for the various stages in 
the growth of the fruit to the article GRAPE. 

The first place in our study of the relative terminology 
belongs 10 т" уйул, olvos, apparently a 
loanword in Semitic (see BDB, s.v., with 
references there, to which add O. Schrader in 
Hehn, Awlturpfansen и. Hausthicre, pp. xiv от, also 

1 For a complete list of passages with the renderings of the 
principal versions (to be used with caution, however) see Lees 
and Burns, Zhe Temperance Bible-Comimentary, 412-428 (1868). 
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Muss-Arnolt, ‘Semitic words in Greek and Latin' in 
Publications of Amer. Philolog. Ass. 1892, pp. 142- 
146). Occurring over 140 times in the traditional text of 
OT, yáyřn denotes, like its Greek and Latin congeners, 
olivos and нит, the juice of the grape, ferniented and 
matured in appropriate vessels. lt is represented as in 
daily use, whether at the ordinary family meal and the 
more ambitious banquet (MEALs, 8 12), or at the sacri- 
ficial feast and in the ritual of the sanctuary (RITUAL, 
§ 2; SACRIFICE, col. 4193 еіс.). Круги is uniformly 
rendered by ‘wine’ in EV, by oivos in © (except Job 
3219, where the sense is correctly given by yAedKos 
sweet [fermenting] must), and by zzz in the Lat. 
verss. In ОТ уйу? is confined to grape-wine ; but in 
later Hebrew it is extended to include both the freshly- 
expressed juice or must (see /iróf below) and the 
fermented juice of various fruits, such as the apple-wine 
frequently mentioned in the Mishna (see $ 26). The 
corresponding oiros is found over зо times in NT, 
not reckoning its presence in compounds such as 
oivomórzs 'winebibber' (Mt. 1119 Lk.734). In twn 
tirs, we have a word of uncertain etyniology,! 
occurring 38 times in OT. A convenient 
summary of the various qualities predicated of ¢7rds is 
given in Driver's Joe? amd simos, 79 f. ; for more 
detailed discussion see А. M. Wilson, ZZe ines of the 
Dibe[1877] 301-339. In 11 places Zróf is associated 
with corn as a valued product of the soil, and in 19 
other passages with corn and fresh oil (visZiz, the 
raw, unclarified oil as it flows from the oil press, see 
Or.) Hence by analogy we ought to regard 70 as 
primarily the freshly-expressed and still unfermented 
grape-juice, technically known as must, the Latin 
mustum (Мс. 615 Vg.). It is also applied, however, 
proleptically to the juice while stil] in the grape, as in 
Is. 658 (‘the new wine is found in the cluster’ ГУ; 
ep the Latin phrase vixum pendens), and by another 
figure to the grapes in the press- vat (Mic. Zc. ‘thou 
shalt tread о [RV the vintage], but shalt not drink 
the wine’ [jyz2]). On the other hand it is important, 
in view of the controversies to which the term /7rof 
has given rise, to note that in certain passages it clearly 
denotes the product of fermentation, or wine properly 
so called. Its application in this respect, however, was 
apparently limited to ‘new wine,’ as frequently rendered 
in AV and RV,? either while still in the fermenting 
stage or during the next few months, while the process 
of maturing was still incomplete. The grounds on 
which this conclusion is based are these :— 


УЛ ИЛ. 


(1) In one passage where 727d is associated with whoredom 
and wine (ydyin) as ‘taking away the understanding’ (Hos. 4 1r 
RV),2 intoxicating properties are unmistakably assigned to it. 
(2) T'iró$sis repeatedly mentioned as subject to the laws of tithe 
апа of the first fruits (Dt. 1217 1423 184 Neh.10:7 /7 and 
elsewhere). Now the later Jewish code specifies the precise 
moment when the expressed grape-juice hecomes subject to the 
law of tithe: * Must is tithable from the time that it throws up 


scum’ (.Va'aser.17, reading Л=р`; so evidently Surenhusius' 
unpointed edition, as shown by the explanations of Maimonides 


1 The usual derivation from ydras, ‘to take possession of,’ 
though supported in Aramaic by the cognate wé7ith from 
yěrath, is not convincing. Recently it has been suggested that 
tirs 15 a loan-word from Sumerian through Assyrian (see Ball 
and Haupt, SBOT, Gen., note on 27 28). 

2 According to Temp. Bib. Comm. (uf supr. 415) ros is 
translated in AV 26 times hy ‘wine,’ 11 times by ‘new wine’ 

. and once (Mic. 615) by ‘sweet wine. А table of all 
the occurrences with their renderings is given in Eadie's 
Cyclopedia, sev. ‘Wine.’ RV adds to these the rendering 
'vintage' Nu. 1812 Mic. 4c. and in several other passages in 
the margin. The American revisers would consistently render 
by ‘new wine’ throughout. 


3 It is possible, however, that “ÌYA is here a clerical error 
for 7255 which the context certainly leads us to expect. Gs 


rendering 4é0voua, a frequent equivalent of séhdr, but not 
elsewhere of ¢i0§, supports this view. The other ancient 
versions follow Q5. 

4 The original has ps, ydyin, firds having now become 
obsolete. 5 
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and Bartenora3 cp also Levy, VHW B, s.c. NED) —é.e., from the 
moment when it degins to ferment. The result is the same if, 
with later editions, we read the piel 753p" and render: ‘from 
the time one begins to skim the froth’ (Jost, Sammter; cp 
also Jastrow, Dect. of the Targumim, etc., s.v.). Even the 
inferior wine made by pouring water on the refuse of the press 
had to ferment (277) before becoming subject to tithe (Wa'äsër 


Sh.13; cp, for the heave-offering, 70. 31, where the 
reference is to wine that had passed through the stage of 
alcoholic fermentation and had become vinegar (acetous 
fermentation). Hence when it is said that 7476s shall be drunk 
in the courts of the sanctuary (15. 628 /.), the conclusion is un- 
avoidable that 22705 is not here the unfermented must, but true 
fermented wine. The wine of the drink-offering (323 Nu. 15 5, 
etc. ; see under SACRIFICE, $ 31 a) is never described otherwise 
than as ydyin, except once when it is described as $4 (sce 
below, § 8). The 2270, finally, which in an early passage 
(Judg.9:3) is said to ‘cheer God’ as a libation, and to 
exhilarate man in the accompanying sacrificial feast, must be 
understood, in the light of what has just been said, as a 
fermented wine. (3) The evidence of the versions in this 
question must not be overlooked. With two exceptions (Is. 658, 
"Ap : Е 

роё ' grape-stone’; and Hos. 4 r1, for which see foot-note above) 
® has uniformly rendered 7i7$ by olros. The Targums and 
the Peshitta with almost equal uniformity give WEN КСЛ 
fermented wine (see # 4 below), whilst Jerome, with very few 
exceptions, renders by w/z, not as we might expect, by 
mustum (except Mic. 615), even where, as in Pr. 310 Joel 224, 
the sense scems to require 220052007. 

The word 'ds7s (ospy) is found five times in OT and 
is rendered in AV twice by ‘new wine,’ twice by ‘sweet 
wine’ and once (Cant. 82) by ‘juice.’ RV 
renders uniformly by ‘sweet wine’ except 
in the passage cited, where it appears only 
in the margin. 


3. ‘Asis ; 
Actos. 


Derived from the verb poy, to crush by treading, ‘2579 is 
apparently a poetical synonym of Zizós, denoting primarily the 
freshly-expressed juice of the grape or other fruit (ьо Am. 9 13; 
‘sweet wine'; imitated Joel3[4] 18). In Joellsand Is. 4926, 
however, the context shows that, like 2705, ‘575 might be an 
intoxicating beverage, as it doubtless is in Cant. 82, where it is 
made from pomegranates ($ 26). In this passage @ENA renders 
by vâna, whence EV ‘juice’; in 15. 4926 by otvos veos ; Am. 913 
Joel3 [4] 18 by yAvxaguds, which recalls the yAevxos (EV 
“new wine’) of Acts213.  G/eukos is used of the ‘sweet’ grape 
juice through all the stages of its passage into fermented wine. 
Thus the iexicographer Hesychius defines yAevxos as ‘the 
juice which drops (то amóortayua) from the grape, before it is 
trodden’ (cp the explanation of Ex. 22 29 [28], $15 below). Again 
the word is used of must in the process of fermentation, as Job 
3219 (GBB &gxos yAevxous ewr), whilst in the passage before us 
(Acts 2 13) the reference is clearly to the strongly intoxicating 
qualities of new and immature wine—in this particular case, 
wine of the preceding vintage. Here may be taken the reference 


in Neh. 810, to eating the fat and drinking the sweet (C722 
© yAvedopara), evidently a variety or varieties of sweet wine 
recalling the ping I2 of Mènãh. 8 5.1 


Another poetical designation of wine is детем (чеп) 
which occurs only in the poem Dt. 3214; for in Is.272 
we must read, for the MT "ín (AW 
‘red with RV™g дап 'а 
pleasant vineyard.’ In Aramaic, however, as frequently 
happens, the Hebrew poctica] term is the ordinary word 
for wine ; so six times in the Aramaic portions of 152га 
(69 722) and Daniel (512423). The etymology from 
on, fervere, to foam, ferment (cp wn ү Ps. 758 [9! ‘the 


4. hémer, etc. MED 


wine foameth,’ RV) shows that Aémer and its cognates 
in Aramaic and Arabic specially denote wine as the 
product of fermentation. 
Sobé (мов) occurs only in 15.122 (EV ‘wine’ G 
olivos), Hos. 418 (their drink,’ RV™8- ‘their carouse‘), 
zb and Nah. lro (' their drink’); but the text of 
5. 8006. he last two passages is very uncertain (BDB 
s.v. and the Comm.). That 5022 was some strongly 
intoxicating beverage the root-word, sīġã, ‘to drink to 
excess,’ abundantly proves (sce e.g. Гг. 2820 /). The 
cognate saó4, a synonym of kurunnu, denoted in 
Assyrian a drink from sesame (Del. 4ss. HIVB, s.v.). 
In a small number of post-exilic passages, we meet 


1 For the methods adopted to increase the sweetness of wines, 
see $$ 15 22 below. 
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with a group of allied terms derived from the verbal 
: root ӯро, to mix (wine) with spices (Pr. 92 5), 
pui and the cognate 3m, which in the Hebrew 

: ni ' of the Mishna period signified ‘to mix with 

' — water'—viz. mése& тро (Рѕ.758 [5] EV 
'mixture'),! mimsá& sw (Prov. 2330, EV ‘mixed 
wine, Is.65:: AV ‘drink offering, RV ‘mingled 
wine’ [xépagua] ‘unto Destiny’), and méseg, ло (Cant. 
72, AV ‘liquor,’ RV ‘mingled wine,’ 65 крӣиа). The 
nature of the mingling or mixing here implied will be 
fully discussed later (8 29). 

In 1s. 256 the word oy rim, properly the 
lees of wine (Ps. 758 [9] Jer. 4811 Zeph. 112), is used for 
the sake of the assonance with 
minim, ‘fat things,’ to signify wine 
(EV ‘wines on the lees’) in a 
figurative sense. For the obscure or 
perhaps corrupt term п рк which AV, following ап 
erroncous tradition, has rendered a ‘flagon of wine’ 
(2 5.619; cp 1 Ch.167 Hos.31 Cant. 25) see the 
discussions under Fruir ($ 5). In Nu.63 wine and 
strong drink are both distinguished from the un- 
fermented juice (лус) (EV ‘ liquor’) of the grape.? 

Our list of the words rendered wine in EV may 


close with a reference to three figurative expressions 
which are met with at very different stages of Hebrew 
literature. 1n the early book of the covenant we have 
the unique expression ypy (literally ‘tear’ Ex. 2228), 


7. Miscellaneous 
and figurative 
expressions. 


which includes the first flow of the juice of olives as 
well as of grapes (for a new suggestion as to the origin 
of this term see $ 15). In the Gospels we find wine 
designated ‘the fruit of the vine’ (rò yéynua rijs 
&uméNov Mt. 2629 МК. 1425 Lk. 2218), a periphrasis 
doubtless already current in Jewish speech, since it is 
found in the time-honoured benediction over the wine- 
cup іп Z?ra£A. бт (izan “a—for the words of the 
blessing see MEALS, § 7, end). In all periods, finally, 
we find the poetical designation ‘blood of the grape’ 
from the red colour of the expressed juice (ls. 632) 
derived from the stalks and skins of the fruit (Gen. 
491: Dt. 3214 Ecclus, 3926 50:5, cp Rev. 14 2о and the 
Arabic damu-s-sikk, blood of the wineskin). 

There still remains for examination the important 
term «35 kdr (from the root 425, common to all 


Semitic dialects, which supplies the Hebrew 


re words for ‘drunk,’ ‘drunkard.’ and ‘drunken- 
EET ness’). In 5 the word has assumed the form 


сікєра — but occasionally translated ué- 
vo ua, twice иет, and once otvos—through the influence 
of the Aramaic Sra, xi); and in Jerome, szcera, The 
etymology warrants the inference that är is to be 
regarded as a comprehensive designation for every sort 
of intoxicating beverage from whatever source derived, 
ot, as Jerome has it, * omne quod inebriare potest ' (Vg. 
Lev. 109 Nu. 63 т S. 115). 

In one of his letters Jerome expands his definition as follows :— 
'Sicera hebreo sermone omnis potio, quie inebriare potest, 
sive illa quie frumento conficitur, sive pomorum succo, aut 


quum favi decoqnuntur in dulcem et barbaram potionem, aut 
palmarum fructus exprimitur in liquorem, coctisque frugibus 


1(5 has here the apparent contradiction mor5ptor ооу 
акратоо плАўрєс̧ Kepaoparos (cp Кеу. 1014 той кєкрасиєроу 
акратоу), the explanation being that olvos &кратос is the usual 
designation of wine undiluted with water, whilst «épacua 
denotes the addition of aromatic herbs (see § 29). 

{2 In Cant.213 etc. Sym. renders 44:55 (RV ‘in blossom’; 
Ges., following Syr. authorities, Zos vitis) by otvávðņ. It has 
been suggested that the ‘impossible’ nit in [s.168 should 


be corrected into 4425 (GRAPE, 3), and a special reason for the 
mention of the vine-blossoms may be found in the use of these 
blossoms in flavouring new wine (cp Duval, Ж Æ/ 14 277). Such 
flavoured wine was called oivos oivárGivos. Hasselquist thus 
describes the method employed, viz., ‘hanging the powder pro- 
duced by drying the flowers of the vine in the cask, when the 
new wine begins to ferment’ (Voyages and Travels, 1766, pp. 


401 /).] 
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aqua pinguior coloratur' (Ep. ad Nepotianum, ed. Vallarsi, 
1 266). 

From this specification, it will be noted, wine is apparently 
excluded, and for this exclusion there is a. certain amount of 
justification. Thus in the priestly legislation affecting the 
Nazirites (Nu. 65.) vinegar of yáyim is distinguished from 
vinegar of 52227,2 which shows that by the early post-exilic period, 
in certain circles at all events, ydyin was no longer included in 
the category of Skär or ‘strong drink.’ We are not justified in 
inferring from this, however, that the two categories of wine 
and strong drink were at all periods mutually exclusive. Thus 
when the term si#ar« is first met with on the soil of Palestine, 
it is used for ‘drink’ generally, and is repeatedly associated 
with food, oil, honey, etc. (see the Amarna letters, АЕ 5, index 
s.7.). One has but to recall the enormous number of jars of 
wine which Thothmes III. received from Syria at an earlier 
period to see that the starr or ‘drinks’ of the Amarna letters 
must have included wine. In the Assyro-Babylonian contract- 
tablets ахи denotes intoxicating beverages generally, and in 
particular wine made from dates (Del. Ass. ZIB, s.v; see 
further, $ 25). Indeed it is extremely probable that in pre- 
historic times, while the Semitic races were still confined to 
their primitive home in Arabia, the principal, if not the sole, 
intoxicant was obtained from fermented date-juice.3 To this 
first of all the name seZdx would be given. When at a later 
period the Semites spread northward and became acquainted 
with the vine and its fruit, it is only natural that the term 
should be extended zo include the fermented juice of the grape, 
for which, however, the loanword уруғи was by and by adopted 
to distinguish grape wine from the older date wine or S¢4d@r in 
the strict sense, as well as from the fermented juices of other 
fruits, such as pomegranates, quinces etc. (see § 26) included 
under ёа» in its wider application 

The distinction which has just been drawn hetween these 
varying applications of the term sec» receives ample confirma- 
tion from а closer study of the OT data. Thus in the many 
poetical and semi-poetical (prophetical) passages where the 
word occurs in the parallelism alongside of «yz» (Pr. 20 1 316 
Is.51122 257 etc.) it is unlikely that $647 is more than a 
synonym of jufyin, denoting ‘strong,’ ‘heady’ wine or such 
like. Perhaps also ‘spiced wine ' (for which sce $ 20), as stated 
in Suidas’ definition, s.c. aíxepa: oxevagrov тома. кої Tap’ 
'EBpaiots ойто Acyouevay uebvopa, otros ovpptygs 76vagagtv. 
The Targums and the Peshitta frequently render Skär by 
‘old wine,’ whilst the Midrash 1ecords the tradition that it 


denoted wine in the natural state (4) as distinguished from 
тп or wine diluted with water (2112); in both cases, 


however, we have probably nothing more than exegetical 
guesswork. Of much greater importance for our argument is 
the fact that in the unique passage, Nu. 257, the material of 
the drink offering is expressly designated ЖОЛ (AV ‘strong 
wine, RV ‘strong drink). Now it is difficult to believe that in 
the historical period any liquor other than the juice of the grape 
was accepted for this purpose,* and still more difficult to admit 
that any other liquor than wine was intended in this passage of 
the Priests’ Code. In other legislative passages, such as Nu. 
637, cited above, and Dt. 1420, se4a must be distinguished 
(from уйу?) in the direction suggested by Jerome, as a general 
term for all fermented beverages other than ydyin and in 
particular—though of this we have no positive OT evidence— 
for date wine. А land whose produce of dates was beyond 
reckoning (Чеге Epist., ed Wendland, 112) was certainly 
not ignorant of the methods of manufacturing wine from their 
juice, although the name date wine is first met with in the 
Talmudic period (see further, $ 25). 


Last ofall, mention may be madeofoneortwomorecom- 
prehensiveterms. From the root nne, 'to drink’? we have 
anco, тей, as a general term for beverages, 
9. Some či. 
general 
terms. 


especially wine. "Thus workmen, receiving 
wages and ‘everything found,’ have an 
allowance of ' meat and drink (anziz) and 


oil’ (Ezra 87; ср the parallel айай, Shari, Samui of 
sim. Tab. 209 12 f. and elsewhere ; also Dan. 110. with 
vU. $816, where the isteh is said to consist of wine). 
From the associated root лр, we have both spe, £r, 
(Hos. 25 [7], where bread, oil, and * drinks’ are parallel 
tothe ‘ corn, oil, and wine’ of v. 8 [то]; Ps. 1029 [10], and 


1 With this definition of е may be compared 'Omar's 
definition of Zar as including wine from grapes, dates, honey, 
wheat, and barley ' (Jacob, A/fara£. Bedwurnenleben, 97, quoting 
Buhāri). 

Ths distinction here so clearly drawn between the two 
kinds of vinegar is fatal to our acceptance of the tradition, 
represented in Onkelos and approved by Rashi (Comm. 7z /oc.), 
that the Skär is old wine. 

3 For the importance of the palm among the early Semites 
see Barton, A Sketch of Semitic Origins, 75 ff. ; cp also PALM, 

I. 

: 4 Date juice was of course accepted in the earliest times; in 
Babylonia indeed in all periods libations of date wine (miki Sa 
Sikari) were common (see RITUAL, $ 2). 
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Лаў ей is used 


comprehensively, as in Lev. 1134, for ‘every drink that 
may be drunk,’ and in the later plural form (pper) it 
becomes, in the Mishna, the general term for all sorts 
of beverages—water, wine, milk, ete. (see 72772. 11 2). 
Hence apni око is Delitzsch's rendering of the Gk. 
BpSots kal mócis (Col.216), whilst their respective 

plurals represent the Bpwuara kal móuara of Heb. 9 то. 
'The economic use of grapes in ancient, as in modern 
times, was fourfold. 'The grapes might be eaten in 
their natural state (ons, Nu. бз, AV 


WO Waai moist’), or they might be exposed to the 

Brapes. sun and used as raisins (FRUIT з 2). ог 
finally they niight be trodden in the press and the juice 
converted either into grape-syrup ог dibs (ILONEY, S 1 
(3)) or into wine, The last of these processes alone 
concerns us here. 

'The ancient winepresses, traces of which are found in 
every part of Palestine, from Dan to Beersheba, have 
proved the most permanent memorials of 


figuratively Pr. 38) and apyin, makeh. 


pides the Hebrew occupation, and show that the 
ec land of promise was indeed a ' land of wine 


and vineyards' (2 IX. 1832). Two adjoin- 
ing vineyards might have one press in common (Dèmai 
67) The typical winepress consisted of two troughs 
of varving dimensions, at different levels, hewn out 
( 27, Is. 53 RV) of the solid rock, the upper of the two 


having the larger superficial area, the lower the greater 
depth.! In the upper trough, which we shall call the 
pressvat (na, gath, in AV variously rendered press, wine- 
press [sometimes in one word, sometimes in two] and 
winefat) men and women trod (ттл) the grapes, the 
expressed juice flowing by a channel (vix, 47a dser. 17) 
through the intervening rock into the lower trough or 
winevat (3p, Jéfeó ; see Schick's diagrams reproduced 
below) This distinction between the ga‘k and the 
yékeb is not always observed by the OT writers, yé£eó 
being occasionally used to denote the pressvat (Is. 16 1o 
Job 2411) whilst either may be used by metonymy for 
the whole winepress, as may be seen from the names of 
localities now with gath (Gath, Gath-hepher, ete.), now 
with v££eb, as Zeeb's winepress (Judg. 725) and the 
king's winepresses (Zech. 1410) in the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem. A third term, pva, дг, which may be 


rendered winetrough, is used as a synonym both of 
geth (15. 633) and of yékeb (Mag. 216 reading as in AV 
mpo—the RV rendering ‘ vessels,’ following © and 
Vg., isnot an improvement). By NT times sed as 
the name of the winevat had become almost, if not 
altogether, obsolete, its place being supplied by $2, ^or 
(Mishna passim)—gath, however, remaining for the 
pressvat. Occasionally, however, we find gath used in 
the Mishna for the winepress as a whole, with the two 
troughs or vats designated respectively the ‘upper’ 
vat (nappa ni) and the ‘lower’ vat (apagan na, Z?ràm. 
89 l/d äsēr. 17 ete.). In 6 the uniform rendering of 
gath is №ибѕ (also Mt. 2133 Rev. 1419 / 1915), which 
is also used to represent yékeb in some passages, whilst 
in others we find for vékeb the more exact ÜimoMjrtor 
(Is. 1610 Joel3[4]:3 Hag. 217 Zech.14:o; also 
Mk. 1221). 

Whilst a press with two vats seems to have been in 
general use, several instances are known of an arrange- 


12. Three ment with three and even four. Thus the 
РА a late Dr. Schick has given a description 
iS (PEFQ, 1899, p. 41 f.), with plans here re- 


produced, of an elaborate press discovered 
by him at 'Ain Karim, to the SW. of Jerusalem. 
Here we have a trough 2, about 7 ft. square, into which 


1 Of the modern Syrian winepresses it is said that ‘if the 
upper trough be 6 ft. long hy 5 broad [and a foot and a half deep] 
the lower one will be about 4 ft. long by 2 ft. broad, but about 
3 ft. deep.’ С. M. Mackie, Bible Manners and Customs, 1898. 
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the grape-baskets were first emptied. This trough 
at once recalls the wpoAjvioy by which © renders the 
yékeb of 1s. 52, and is probably the 'a2/7, esp, of the 


Mishna (Bāb. Mes. 57 [where it occurs alongside of the 
ma atin, Буз, or trough for the olives ; see OIL, $ 2] 
Тойду. 104 [the grape juice here trickles in drops from 
the ‘ddi¢ into the gath] Jer. Ла Kat. 281a [grapes 
trodden ifi the 'a2iy ]). 

The frolénioz, a, is connected by a channel in the rock with the 
larger trough, 4, то ft. by 8 ft.. the floor of which is lower by 3 ft. 
than that of a. From /, again, two channels lead into two vats 
at a still lower level, connected with each other by a third 
channel; the smaller of the two vats, e, is about 2} ft. square 
and 4 ft. deep, whereas d measures over s ft. square and is 
64 ft. deep. In the floor of the larger vat, a circular hollow has 
heen sunk at one side, easily recognisable in the sectional plan, 
to allow the last drops of the must to be scooped out. This is 
evidently the ‘little vat’ (лл WZ) of the Mishna, A some- 
what similar arrangement of three vats, the floors of which were 
paved with a mosaic of ‘rough white tesserz set in plaster’ was 
unearthed, with several other presses, in 1889 at Tell-es-Safi 
(PEFQ 1900, p. 34 with plans, 32, ; see this volume passim 
for numerous vats laid bare hy the explorers). 

In vineyards where the nature of the ground or other 


considerations did not permit of rock excavation, pits 
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Fic, r.—Ancient wine-press. (From the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, 0.5, 1899.) 


were dug in the ground (Mk. 121 RV, ‘a pit for the 
winepress,’ Mt.2153),! which were then lined with 
masonry or cement and coated with pitch (see ‘4dddah 
Zarih, 611, where the name gath Sel héres, 3 b ni, or 
cement-vat, is given to this kind of press). Ап excellent 
specimen, probably of the thirteenth century B.C., was 
discovered by Bliss at Tell el-Hesy (4 Mound of Many 
Cities, 69 f., with illustr.). The vats, of which there 
were three, were circular, The uppermost had a 

1 That the Anvés of this parable was not rock-hewn, as is 
generally assumed, is evident from the context of Mr. 2518 where 
the sea expression, ‘dug the ground,’ ópv£ev уту (so BR) is 
used. 
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diameter of 63 ins., walls of mud, and a floor of 
cement sloping gently towards a cup-like hollow, the 
‘little vat’ described above. The second vat of the 
series had also a diameter of over 5 ft. and walls of 
brick with a floor of cement consisting of pebbles 
imbedded in lime, sloping rapidly towards the outlet 
into the lowermost of the vats, a small pit lined with 
rough stones and in the side of which was a stone spout. 
A third species of press was used from time im- 
memorial in Egypt, and is attested for Palestine, where 
it bore the name gath sel "es, ру by ni ог 

13. Wooden 


press wooden press ('. Toad. талс Азте- 
* — presented by Wilkinson (of. cit. 1385) this 
was simply a large wooden trough raised considerably 
above the ground and furnished with spouts through 
which the must flowed into the receiving-jars. In the 
particular specimen reproduced by Wilkinson ropes are 
seen hanging from a wooden roof, by means of which 
those treading the grapes supported themselves. <A 
modern press of the same type is reproduced in Van 
Lennep, Bible Lands [1875] 118. lt is possible that the 
yékeb of Is. 52 is to be understood not as a whole press, 
but as a rock-hewn vat (such as vat No. 4 at Tell-es- 
Safi, PEFQ, 1900, p. 33 /), and the бтоМушо» of МЕ. 
121 as a cemented pit, both intended to receive the 
juice expressed from a wooden press such as that now 
described. ! 
On the approach of the vintage season (7uépat 
Tpvynrov, Ecclus. 2427, 6 karpòs тди kapmüv, Mt. 21 34, 
ninan nyy, Chágigah 3 4), which corresponded 
" Grape fairly with our September, whole families 
arved repaired to the vineyards for the more 
expeditious gathering of the fruit, sleeping in booths, 
and living largely on the ripening grapes. It was the 
most joyful time of all the Hebrew's year (Is. 15 то). 
The ripe clusters (msg ix) were either nipped off (ip, 


P£4, 4), or, more usu: iy, cut off (732) with a me 
knife (522, Joel 3 [4] 15, Ondl. 181; dpémavov, Rev. 1419; 


EV ‘sickle’ ) Hence is derived the special name for 
the grape harvest, «xz, ódgir (cp «sz, the grape- 
gatherer, Jer. бә 499; rpvyGv, Ecclus. 3025 [38 16]), 
although тур, kasir, strictly the corn-harvest, is some- 


times applied to the vintage (Is. 169 17 1x1 185 Joel з [4] 
13, ' put ye in the sickle for the harvest is ripe ').? 
The grapes destined for the manufacture of wine 
were carried in baskets (5p, Mishna passim, лоор, Jer. 
бо AV, see, however, RV"£- and art. 
BASKET) to the press where they were 
immediately trodden out, or, as is still 
a common practice in Syria and other wine-producing 
countries, spread out for some days? on the modo or 


15. Spreading- 
place. 


spreading-place (cp Fruits, $ 4, with footnote), “where 
the grapes were laid either on the bare ground or on 
vine leaves (Zohdr.1047.). ‘The misfa£ was generally, 
if not always, close to the press, so that the juice 
exuding from the grapes under their own pressure might 
trickle into the vat (ni? qe» 22. 105). The object of 
this proceeding was to increase the amount of sugar 
and diminish the amount of water in the grapes (see 
Redding, A History . of Modern Wines® [1851], 
55), with a view to us production of a specially sweet 
wine, like the poor (2 acTóv) of Mènãhköth 65. An 
ancient zezX/àA or spreading-place with its adjoining vat 

1 Is it possible that 77A (Is. 63 2; see above) was the special 
designation for a press of this description? 

2 The unity of the prophet's figure in this verse has hitherto 
been marred by the commentators taking 4@s77 in its usual sense 
of corn harvest, and consequently rendering zzagea by ‘sickle.’ 
In reality the reference is to the grape harvest and (5 TpvynTós) 
the gatherer's knife. This view of the passage preserves the 


unity of the figure and is confirmed by © and the author of 
Revelation (14194), and by the fact that the only other instance 


of wa, in the sense of ‘to be ripe,’ refers to the ripening of 


B. (Gen. 40 10). 
3 At present from five to seven days, near Hebron even for 
sixteen days ZDPV 11170. 
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has, in the writer's opinion, recently been laid bare at 
Tell es-3àfi ( P£ FQ, 1900, p. 31 f. with plans). It consists 
of ‘a floor of rock, roughly rectangular, about 42 ft. long 
by 16 ft. 8 ins. broad. It has been smoothed level and 
sunk to a maximum depth of 5 ins. below the surround- 
ing rock outcrop.’ The many cups scattered over the 
floor (cp a similar series of cups at Tell-el-Judeideh, 72. 
249, with illustrations) were evidently for receiving the 
juice expressed from the grapes by their own weight. 
This has always been considered to produce a quality 
of wine superior to that obtained by treading the grapes, 
and was termed mpéxuua by the Greeks, and profropum 
by the Romans (Geopoz. 616, Pliny WN 1485; cp 
Hesychius’ definition of *Xeükos cited above, $ 3). 

The many cup-like hollows in the floor of the zzz54£ suggest 
a new explanation of the unique term "727 (Ex. 22 29 [28] lit. 


‘thy tear’ [3727] EV * thy liquors,’ © amapyas Anrov, so Pesh.). 
Mire hollows i in question may very naturally have been termed 
the ‘eyes’ of the w2s¢ah (cp ‘the seven eyes upon one stone’ in 
the difficult passage Zech. 3 9), when the liquid collected i in them 
would as naturally have been called the ‘tear.’ There are 
analogies in other languages for this application of the word 

‘tear,’ as in the Arahic dasz‘atu-l-harmi (König, Szilistik, etc., 
106) and the Spanish /agzizut, the name for wine made from 
grape-juice which has exuded without pressure (Redding, 
op. ctt. 58). 

The treading of the grapes was accompanied by 
much merry shouting and singing on the part of the 


treaders (c ahai M later Hebrew yim, women trcaders 
mos Térüm. 34), a proceeding sev eral times referred to 


in OT. The vintage-shout even received a special 
name, the Aéddd (7pm, Is.161:0 Jer.253o 4333). A 
snatch of a vintage song is preserved in 1s.658: 
' Destroy it not, for a blessing is in it.' "Phe Greek 
translators, as is well known, read the titles of Pss. 8 51 
and 84 as niin ^y, which they rendered йтёр ràv Anvav 
(Jerome, pro [or én] forcularibus), evidently regarding 
the Psalms in question as vintage hymns, corresponding 
to the биро: ёта: of the Greeks, a view adopted in 
recent times by Baethgen (ZA 16).! 

The grapes having been trodden as thoroughly as 
possible with the feet-—the juice thus expressed was 
16. Qualities termed bv the Romans mustum lixivum 

| fon —a further flow was obtained by piling 
oF wine. the husks and stalks in a heap (msa, "ds. 
Zar, 48 etc.) in the middle of the pressvat. Flat stones, 
or planks of wood, were laid upon the top of the /appaáz, 
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Fic. 2.— Modern contrivance for pressing grapes in Palestine, 


and the whole was subjected to pressure by means of a 
wooden press-beam (лл азр, Shatb.19; Тойду. 108), 
one end of which was fixed into a socket in the wall of 
the pressvat, as shown in Schick's diagram reproduced 
above, whilst the other end was weighted with stones (sce 
the illustr., fig. 2, of the same procedure at the present 
day, Mackie, Bible Manners and Customs, 45) The 


1 Specimens of modern vintage songs in Arabic are given by 
Dalman in his Za/es£inischer Diwán (1901) 28, f. 
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wine obtained from this second pressing, which pro- 
duced the mustum fortivum of the Romans, was of 
course much inferior to that obtained from the mustum 
Гулит. Still lower in the scale must be placed the 
beverage termed тор, ¢émed (so pointed by Dalman, 


Aram.-Neuhebr. Worterb., s.v., who derives the word 
from the Latin ѓетејит), which was prepared by 
pouring water upon the skins and stalks after they had 
been pressed (.l/a'dsér. 54 6), or upon the lees of 
generous wine (Skabb. 202) and allowing the whole to 
ferment (ролл, AMads. Sh. 13), precisely as in the 
manufacture of the Zora of the Romans. Témed was 
also prepared from grapes that had become atrophied 
on the vine ('Or/2 18). Some such wine of poor quality 
may be intended in some cases by the iet homes, of 


the OT (AV ‘ vinegar’), which like Zora was the vinum 
operarium or workmen's wine (Ruth 214). 

Proceeding now to the preparation of the ordinary 
varieties of wine, we are met by the somewhat remark- 
able fact that of the two hundred or 
more biblical references to wine, only 
two or three refer specially to any of the 
many processes in its fermentation and maturing. We 
are accordingly dependent on the more numerous and 
more explicit statements to be found in the Mishna, 
which apply strictly to the procedure of the second 
century A.D. But the methods then in use are of so 
primitive a character that they may safely be used to 
illustrate the procedure of a much earlier period. In 
the case of small vineyards, it was perhaps possible to 
allow the must to ferment in the winevat, fermentation, 
in the warm climate of Palestine in September, com- 
mencing a few hours after the expression of the juice. 
Thus in (20/2 426 the man that learns from a young 
and immature teacher is compared to one 'that eats 
unripe grapes and drinks wine from his vat’ (iaz J5)? 


17. Fermen- 
tation. 


After the first and most active stage of the fermentation, 
technically known as the 'tumultuous' fermentation 
(Redding, op. cit, 62), was completed in the vat, the 
new wine was drawn off (Fin, Hagg. 216, in the Mishna, 
пз) and transferred to skins (Job 3219 Mt. 917 and |'s, 
see BOTTLE, $ 1) or jars for the so-called ‘after- 
fermentation.’ lt is impossible that the must could 
ever have been put into skins to undergo the whole 
process of fermentation, as is usually stated, the action 
of the gas given off in the earlier stages of the process 
being much too violent for any skins to withstand. 
Where a large quantity of grapes had to be trodden, it 
was necessary to relieve the winevat by transferring the 
must immediately to earthenware jars, of which the Jews 
possessed a large variety (sce Krengel, Das Hausgerät in 
der Mifnah, pp. 487). The most frequently mentioned 
is the nan, 1212, corresponding to the Roman dolium, 


a large full-bellied jar with a wide mouth, of the type 
represented under Porrery, Fig. 3, No. 1, intermediate 
in size between the smaller чу, 4ad (кадоѕ) and the 
larger рі, 2170s (mí00s). The jars, which had previously 
been lined with pitch, were placed beneath the spout of 
the vat if it had one (see the Tell el-Hesy vat above 
described), or were filled —but not to the brim (ends. 
86)—by means of the әла; (ymo, Tohdr. 107) or dipper, 


a bowl-shaped vessel like those used in Egypt for the 
same purpose (illus. Wilkinson, of. cit. 1 387 ; cp POT- 
TERY, Vig. 2, No. 6). Schick's diagram above shows 
atea special cavity in which the jar was placed to be 
filled. ‘The jars were then set aside? for the contents to 
ferment. The active fermentation of the Roman wines 
lasted about nine days, according to Pliny, whilst the 


1 Here, and elsewhere in the Mishna, however, yáyin may be 
used instead of the now obsolete 2/72 to denote the unfermented 
must, in which case the aphorism throws an interesting sidelight 
on the Jewish appreciation of unfermented wine ! 

2 From Adédah Zārāh 410 we learn that the jars were left 
open; see rei іп Strack's glossary to this tractate. 
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modern red wine of Syria is said to complete its first 
fermentation in from four to seven days, and to become 
drinkable after the lapse of from two to four months 

(ZDPV 11171; see below, $ 21). 
The scum which was thrown up during the process 
of fermentation was removed from time to time, the 
technical term for which was nep 


(Ma dsér. 17 41etc.). The later Jewish 
legislation decreed that the new wine 
was not admissible for the drink offering until it 
had stood for at least forty days in the fermenting-jars 
(Eday.61:; Bab. Bath. ота; Targ. Jerus. 1 [Pseudo- 
Jonathan] on Nu. 287, where after rendering Stir by 
'old wine' it adds: 'if old wine cannot be had, let 
wine forty days old be poured out before the Lord’). 
On the expiry of this period, then, the wine was 
assumed to have sufficiently settled to allow of its being 
racked off into smaller jars (1p, 125, ig» 525, for all 
which see Krengel, of. cit. ) corresponding to the Roman 
amphorze, and into wine-skins (383). The skins were 
preferred to the jars where the question of transport 
was concerned (Josh. 94 1S.1l24 Judith 105 etc.). In 
order to purify the new wine from thc lees (gyw) or 


deposit of husks, stalks, etc., that had settled at the 
bottom of the fermenting jars, it was poured through a 
strainer (i 5 mevn, A77. 253 and often), which might 
be of metal, as in the passage cited (see Decker's 
Gallus, Eng. ed. 490, for illust. of a fine metal colum 
vinarium), or of earthenware (A77. 88), or more fre- 
quently a plain linen cloth (*32, S4ad. 202 = aovóápiov), 


the Roman saccus vinarius. To strain wine was 
termed ppr (1s. 256 ‘wines on the lecs well strained‘) 
and то (Mishna, passim), in NT дио (Mt. 2324 also 
(5 of Am. 66 тд» dev\opévoy olvov, which suits the 
parallelism better than the MT). A striking figure 
employed by Jeremiah to denote the even tenor of 
Moabite history informs us that it was the custom to 
‘fine’ the new wine by pouring it at intervals from one 
jar to another. ‘Moab has been at case from his 
youth, and has settled on his lees [ep the similar figure 
Zeph. 112] and has not been emptied (pma #5) from 


18. Straining, 
etc. 


vessel to vessel, neither has he gone into captivity: 
therefore his taste remains in him, and his scent [the 
modern '' bouquet "']is not changed. Therefore behold 
the days come, says Yahwe, when I will send 
tilters [o'wx, from лку, to tilt over a vessel in order to 


pour out its contents; see RV?£] and they shall tilt 
him, and they shall empty his vessels and break his jars’ 
(Jer. 4811 /:). Care had to be taken, on the other hand, 
lest this frequent ‘tilting’ should set up acctous fer- 
mentation and turn wine into vinegar. The frequent 
5 references to this danger in the Mishna 

Ex: No old show that the Jewish wines were not 
wines. calculated to keep for a long period. 
Indeed wine was already ' old ' when a year had passed 
from the time when it had left the winepress. ‘Old 
wine’ (72%; cp the similar use of TaAXacós absolutely in 


Lk. 539) we read in the Mishna (2402, Bath. 63) ‘is wine 
of the previous year '—/.¢., of the vintage last but one 
—' very old wine (уто) is wine that is three years old,’ 
i.e., according to Jewish reckoning, of the vintage last 
but two, in other words from two to three years old. 
' New wine,’ accordingly, would apply only to wine of 
the immediately preceding vintage. Probably the 
ordinary custom is reflected in the statement in the 
book of Jubilces (71 f.) that Noah prepared the wine of 
his vineyard in the seventh month, and kept it in a jar 
until he offered it on the following new ycar's day; 
that is to say wine which had begun to ferment, say, on 
the first of October was considered ready for use about 
the middle of the following March. 


1 Ignatius is fond of the metaphor from straining or filtering ; 
see ad Rom., salutation, ‘filtered (awodevAcapevors) from every 
stain’; ad Philad. 3. 
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When the wine had been sufficiently refined and 
clarified, the mouth of the amphora, which had 
previously been lined (ет) with pitch, 
was closed with a lid (422), probably in 
the shape of a hollow cone (Krengel, of. cif. 50, illustr. 
ap. Wilkinson, of. cif. 1387), or, if the jar had a 
narrow neck, it was corked (511) with a stopper (75832 ; 


Mishna oft.) Both lids and stoppers were carefully 
luted with gypsum or elay, piteh, wax, etc. (see the list 
in Xel. 102).1 Wineskins were fastened with a knotted 
cord (Skab. 152; cp doxds dedeuevos, Job 329 ©). 
The jars were now ready to be stored in the wine-cellars 
(гл minsk, т Ch. 2727, Vg. celle vinarie, by which 
Jerome also renders the үл mg of Cant 24 [AV 
‘banqueting house]. Wine shops (man, Bab, Mes. 


411, 4b, Zār. 54) were common in Jerusalem in NT 
times. Those of Arabia—often kept by Jews, whence 
the name Zizz/—frequently had displayed a sign or 
* bush,' with which some commentators have identified 
the obscure ‘banner’ of the ‘house of wine’ in the 
passage of Canticles just cited (cp ENSIGNS, $ r2). 
The process of wine-making as above described on the basis 
of the data of the Mishna may be illustrated by two brief 
accounts of the modern process in Eastern 
21. Modern lands. Writing in 1824 Henderson in his 
process. History of Ancient and Modern Wines thus 
describes the method adopted in Persia (264): 
' When the grapes are gathered, they are brought 10 the cellar, 
and introduced into a vat or cistern, formed of masonry, and 
lined with plaster, ahout 8 ft. in length and breadth, and 4 in 
depth, where they are trodden, and the juice which flows from 
them is collected іп a trough at the bottom, from which it is 
immediately removed into large earthen jars, to undergo the 
requisite fermentation, . . . When the fermentation has fairly 
commenced, the murk is stirred by one of the workmen with his 
arms bare ; and this operation is repeated for eighteen or twenty 
successive days. The wine is then strained, through coarse 
sieves, into clean vessels, which are filled 10 the brim, and 
covered with light matting. In these it is allowed to remain 
for thirty or forty days, and when the secondary fermentation 
is thought to he completed, it is racked into smaller jars or 
bottles in which it can be conveniently transported.” The 
following extract applies to the present day. ‘In Damascus 
the Christians use principally red grapes in the manufacture of 
wine. After the grapes have been trodden, the must is trans- 
ferred with the husks to large earthenware jars, the mouths of 
which are closed with pieces of linen. Fourteen days afier- 
wards when the fermentation is completed the wine is poured 
into smaller jars, stirred daily for two months with a rod to 
prevent acetous fermentation and then strained through a thick 
linen cloth. The wine is now drinkable. It is preserved in 
jars which are stoppered and sent to the cellar ' (Anderlind in 
2РРІ 1117: [1888]. 
In what has been said hitherto of the Jewish methods 
of manufacture, the ordinary quality of wine has been 
TE exclusively in view. We have also seen 
22. ‘Boiled ‚> S a 
wing? ($ 15) that it was usual to expose some 
i part, at least, of the vintage, to the sun 
before pressing in order to increase the sweetness and 
strength of the wine; but with this exception the mode 
of manufacture was as above described. Another 
procedure which aims at improving a must that is poor 
in gugar is still in vogue in Syria and elsewhere.? The 
must is boiled in a caldron for a short time, until it is 
reduced four or five per cent in volume (see the direc- 
tions from the geoponic collection af. Henderson, of. 
cit, 41), after which the liquor is set aside to cool and 
in due time to ferment. This is apparently the ‘boiled 
Wine (525 hen Terum. 26; Wéndh. 85) which the 


20. Storage. 


context shows to have been inferior to wine made and 
matured in the ordinary way from the best quality of 
must. The authorities, however, differed in their 
attitude to ‘boiled wine.’ ‘It is not permissible to boil 
the must (j) of the heave offering, because its bulk is 


thus diminished. But Rabbi Ythiida allows it, because 
it is thereby improved’ (7¢ramdth 111) The process 


1 There is a decided flavour of modernity about the precau- 
tions against ‘broaching the admiral’ or tampering with the 
wine-jars Zzz ¢ransitu, as detailed in ‘dbddadh Галай 53 . | 

2 “In some parts, e.g. Portugal, must which is too watery 15 
concentrated hy evaporation in a caldron;' Thudicum, 4 
Treatise on Wines, 50 (1894); cp Wilson, The Wines of the 
Bible, 110 ff. 
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now deseribed must not be confused with the much 
more elaborate process of the manulacture of grape- 
syrup, full details of which have been given under 
HONEY, 8 1 (3) (cp also PANNAG). 

The 'doctoring' of wines, as it is now called, was 
not unknown to the Jews, since we read of the lees of 
23. Doctored * MOTE generous wine being added toa 

Šine. wine of inferior quality to increase its 
strength (sce Bad, Mes 411, where also is 
mentioned the familiar expedient of combining a strong, 
harsh [лр] wine with one of a milder [a3] quality). 
The method of hastening the maturing of wines by 
fumigation (Henderson, of. cit. 54 7, Wilson, of. cit. 
96 f., Smith's Dict. of Gr. and Кот. Ant., 29676) 
was also practised ; but such ‘smoked wine' ( Srl? 
Alénah. 85) was, like the ‘ boiled wine,’ admitted. with 
a grudge as the material of the drink offering (J/éniA. 
Lc.) The poet's comparison of himself to ‘a bottle 
in the sinoke ' (Ps. 11983) is generally supposed to refer 
to the fumigation of the wine-skin (so RV™s-) ; but the 
terms are not sufficiently precise for this special applica- 
tion, and the reference is more probably to any skin- 
bottle exposed to the smoke of the hearth. 

Of the wines most esteemed in OT times, only two 
are known to us by name, viz., the wine of Lebanon 
(Hos. 147 [8], but see Nowack, who sus- 
pects an error in the text [see further 
Crit, Bib., and cp LEBANON, $ 8]) and 
the wine of HELBON (Ezek. 27 18), a locality about three 
hours distant from Damascus, to the NW. Its wine 
was greatly prized by the Assyrians and is frequently 
mentioned in the euneiform literature (with nine other 
varieties in the list R 449-13, Del. dss. ZB, s.v. 
'karánu'). The Persian kings are said bv Strabo 
(15735) to have drunk only wine from Helbon, and 
even at the present day it is held in repute. In the 
Mishna treatise .Wéndhoth (85) five obscure localities 
are mentioned by name as supplying the wine most 
esteemed in the Temple service (see for discussion of 
these Neubauer, Geogr. du Talmud, 84 f.). 


In diseussing the signification of the term skår 
($ 8), we found that both etymology and history 
pointed to its being originally a 
comprehensive term for intoxicating 
beverages of all sorts, including wine, but that, with 
the popularisation at an early period of the word yávzz 
as the exelusive designation for the fermented juice of 
the grape, the two terms came to be regarded as mutu- 
ally exelusive. It was further pointed out that of all 
the intoxicating liquors, other tlian wine, likely to be 
known to the early Hebrews as a branch of the Semitic 
family, date-wine was historically the oldest. It is not 
till the 'Talmudie period, however, that we meet with 
its Hebrew name, cen p» ‘wine of dates” or ‘ date- 


24. Various 
‘brands.’ 


25. Date-wine. 


wine.’ This beverage is said by Herodotus (1194) to 
have been the principal article of Assyrian commerce 
and is mentioned times without number in the cuneiform 
contract-tablets (Del. Ass. ДИ, sz. ' Sikaru'). The 
greater part of the wine of Arabia Felix in Strabo's 
time was made from the palm (425; see, further, Low, 
Aram. Pflansennamen, for the Arabie saér). The 
dates were first steeped in water—a modius, or peck, 
of ripe dates to three congii (about 17 pints) of water is 
Pliny's recipe (/7.V 14 159)—then submitted to the press, 
after which the juice was allowed to ferment. The 
wine whieh Pliny mentions as being made 'from the 
pods of the Syrian carob' (see Husks, FRUIT, 8 14) 
was no doubt prepared in a similar manner. 

Repeatedly in the later Jewish literature reference is 
made to a species of cider known as tappüah-wine 
26. Apple-wine, (cman ГУ Térum. n 2 Nel Oo 
pomegranate- etc. ). In the nncertainty that attaches 

wine. to the identification of the /a^pzdA 
(see APPLE, and cp FRUIT, 8 12) we 
cannot be sure whether we have to do with true cider- 
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or apple-wine, or with the cyduneum or cydonites of the 
classical writers, which was made from the juice of the 
quince. In any case the beverage was intoxicating and 
therefore taboo to those who took a vow of abstinence 
from wine (sce Мл. бо). From the kindred pome- 
granate was prepared the only fermented liquor other 
than wine mentioned by name in the OT (unless we are 
prepared to render kär by palm-wine)—viz., the ‘dsis 
rimmónim, ty boy (so read Сам. 82, AV ‘juice,’ 
RV ‘sweet wine of [pomegranates].' This beverage 
is described by Pliny as ' vinum e punicis quod rhoiten 
vocant' (/LV 1416), and is the poírgs oivos of Dios- 
corides (534). Both these wines were prepared, like 
the English cider, we may assume, by crushing the 
fruit, probably in the oil-mill, as described in detail 
under OtL, $ 3, and allowing the juice to ferment, 

It is not surprising to find, in the later literature, 
reference also to various novel beverages cither imported 
froin abroad, or made at home in imita- 
tion of the imported article. Thus in 
the minute directions for the removal of 
every trace of leaven in the Mishna treatise on the 
passovers (Pw sdAim 31), four foreign liquors are pro- 
scribed on the implied ground that fermented grain in 
some form or other entered into their composition. 
These are: ‘Babylonian £4Za4, Median kár, 
Edomite (Ze, Roman) vinegar, and Egyptian beer’ 
(mmn, (0005). The £w//ah is said to have had sour 
milk for its basis. 'The Median differed from the 
Palestinian йг, in not being pure fermented fruit- 
juice, but having an admixture of malt. 'The Roman 
vinegar was also suspected of containing a similar 
mixture, "Phe last of the four is the beer for which 
Egypt had long been famed. Herodotus (277) is the 
first Greek writer to refer to the Egyptians’ fondness 
for ‘wine made from barley,’ whilst Diodorus styles it 
(600s, declaring that its bouquet was little inferior to 
that of wine (134). This preparation, of which the 
native name was Ze£, is said to be as old as the fourth 
dynasty (Birch, ад. Wilk. of. сїйї. 1396) and to have 
been at all times the favourite beverage of the common 
people. It was made from barley, and flavoured by 
an infusion of various plants (for further details see the 
references, especially to modern investigations, in the 
list of authorities eited by Schürer, С/Г), 257, and for 
the 24za of modern Egypt, see J. Death, The Beer of 
the Bible, 1887). ‘The Alexandrian translators found 
a reference to the manufacture of beer in Egypt in 
the already corrupt text of 15. 19104 (oi motodvres Tov 
(000v ; see WEAVING, $ 5). 

It is still an open question whether the Hebrews 
under the monarchy drank their wine neat or, as was 

: customary among the peoples of 
28. With water. classical antiquity, diluted with 
water (see MEALS, $ 12). From the quaint expression 
used by Isaiah to symbolise the degeneracy of his con- 
temporaries (122, ‘thy silver has become dross, thy 
wine mixed with water’ [зїлр, lit. ‘circumcised ']), it 
has been inferred that in the eighth century, at least, 
the addition of water was not the usual practice, That 
this is the significance of the unique phrase ‘cireum- 
cised'——the accompanying 2a»rmayim in the original 
is probably a gloss—is proved by many analogies both 
in the Semitic and in the non-Semitie languages, of 
which Pliny's castrare vinum is the most familiar! (see 
Marti's list of parallels in АУС, in /oc.). In this con- 
nection it should be remembered that the ancient wines 
were not, like the modern, ' doctored ' or ‘rectified’ by 
the addition of a strong spirit, and the wines of 
Palestine, in, partieular, may be assumed on the whole 
not to have exceeded the strength of an ordinary claret. 
It may be taken as a result of Hellenic influence that it 


27. Foreign 
beverages. 


1 [Or we may read bayn, which in MH means the dark turbid 
liquor pressed out from grapes. So Barth, Nóldeke, Cheyne 


(SBOT, ‘Isaiah,’ Heb., 111).] 
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isin the late post-exilic period that we first meet with 
a clear reference to the diluting of wine with water. 
"Thus the author of 2 Macc. remarks that ' it is hurtful 
to drink wine or water alone’ whilst ‘wine mingled 
with water (olvos дат: avvkepagÓeis) is pleasant’ (1539; 
ср © rendering of Bel, 33). In NT times it may be 
taken that the Greek custom had become firmly 
established, since the diluting of wine is assumed to be 
the usual custom in the Mishna (Белі. 75 82; ‘Abdd. 
Zár. 55, and oft.). Wine thus diluted was termed 
Жө pea undiluted or ‘neat’ wine, ‘n [г (lit. *living 
wine’). In Nidddé 27 mázzg wine is defined as con- 
sisting of ‘two parts of water and one part of the wine 
of Sharon.’ In the Gémárà and in the Midrash, how- 
ever, Sharon wine is said to have been weaker than the 
ordinary sorts, which were usually mixed in the pro- 
portion of three parts of water to one of wine (see also 
the commentaries on Sabb. 81). "These are the pro- 
portions recommended by Hesiod for peasants in the 
dog-days (Iborks and Days, 596).! А refinement of 
this custom consisted in mixing the wine with snow 
(.Vegd. 12), a practice which some have found referred 
to in Pr. 2513 (see Toy гм /ос. with reff. there), It is 
further attested that it was a common custom to mix 
wine with hot water, so perhaps always at the Passover 
supper (see P? sá/. 713, where the hot-water apparatus 
[ep2] is specially named). Even the must in the vat was 
drunk mixed with water, either cold (js) ог hot (penp, 
Afdàsér. 44). The Arabs also, in the period before 
Mohammed, mixed their wine with cold water (half and 
half) or with hot (Jacob, 4/arad. Beduinenleben, 102). 
A study of the OT passages in which reference is 
made, either explicitly or by implication, to the ' mix- 
. d ing’ or ‘mingling’ of wine shows 

29. With spices. that the mixing in question was not 
with water but with various aromatie herbs and spices, 
for the purpose of heightening the flavour and increasing 
the strength of the wine. Thus the ‘men of might’ 
denounced by Isaiah (522) did not, we may be sure, 
dilute their strong drink with water, but mingled it 
with appropriate spices. Indeed, we have seen some 
ground for supposing that Ай” itself may have been 
sometimes used to denote wine when treated in this way 
(see $ 8, and especially the definition of Suidas there 
quoted). ‘This ‘spiced wine’ is plainly specified by the 
name прут јх of Cant. 82 and by the ogian jv of Baba 
Bathré 63 (cp the special term y’n-nx ces, to ‘spice’ 
the wine, .Ma'dszr. SA. 21). Maspero thus describes 
the Assyrian practice: ‘The wines, even the most 
delicate, are not drunk in their natural state; they are 
mixed with aromatics and various drugs, whieh give 
them a delicious flavour and add tenfold to their 
strength. This operation is performed in the hall, 
under the eyes of the revellers. An eunuch standing 
before a table pounds in a stone mortar the intoxicating 
substances, which he moistens from time to time with 
some essence. His comrades have poured the contents 
of the amphorze into immense bowls of chased silver 
[cp Pr. 92, © éxépagev els кратўра тд» oivov] which 
reach to their chests. As soon as the perfumed paste 
is ready they put some of it into each bowl and care- 
fully dissolve it. ‘The eupbearers bring the cups, draw 
out the wine, and serve the guests’ (dacient Egypt 
and Assyria, 370 f., with illustrs.). This class of 
beverages is styled eromatites by Pliny, who enumerates 
the various aromatics used in their composition— 
myrrh, cassia, calamus, etc. (47.V 1419) Тһе same 
authority has much to say of the fondness of the 
Romans for the special beverage known as myrrhina 
or myrrh- wine (А.У 1415; cp Smith, Dict ®, s.v. 
‘Vinum,’ 29674), the ofvos écuvpuwruévos of Mk. 15 23 
(AV 'wine mingled with myrrh'—see CRoss, $ 5, 


1 For other proportions recommended by various classical 
writers see Iwan Müller, Handb, d. klass, Altertumswiss. 
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and єр |} Mt. 2734), and the руузух of later Jewish 
literature (Shir Rabba 414). 
Here also niay be classed another popular beverage 
of the first centuries of our era in Palestine, the foreign 
Р origin of which is betrayed by its 
30. With honey. ате pomy? (variously pointed = 
olvéuent, Ep. Ignat. ad Trall. 62), the favourite mulsum 
of the Romans. As the name also indicates, we have 
here a mixture of wine and honey (Z7rzm. 111), in the 
proportion of ‘four by measure of wine to one of 
honey,’ to which pepper was added as flavouring ('.14. 
Zar. 30 
It is a remarkable fact that the plain and literal 
references in the Bible to wine and strong drink are 
exceeded in number by the illustra- 
31. Metaphors. tions and figures borrowed from 
their preparation and use. Only a few typical cases 
can be here adduced. Passing by the familiar designa- 
tion of Israel as a vine and as the vineyard of Yahwe, 
we have in the treading of the winepress a frequent and 
expressive figure of the divine judgments (Is. 632 f. 
Joel 3[4] 13 Lam. 115 Rev. 1419 f. ). The action of the 
must under fermentation suggests to a Hebrew poet 
a novel metaphor to express agony of soul occasioned 
by the calamities of his country (Lam. 12o 211). The 
folly of attempting to force the ‘new wine’ of the gospel 
into the ‘old wine-skins' (Mt. 917 and |5), the worn- 
out forms and formulas of Judaism, is illustrated by the 
familiar figure discussed above ($ 17). We have also 
seen how the treatment of the wine while maturing in 
the wine-jars supplied Jeremiah with an image for the 
easy-going Moab, who had not been ‘emptied from 
vessel to vessel’ (1811 f.), but had settled contentedly 
‘on his lees,’ like the callous zzsouczazz conteaiporaries 
of Zephaniah (1:2) By the superiority of old wine to 
new (cp Lk. 539) ben Sira illustrates his preference for 
an old and tried friend over one whose friendship has 
still to mature (maħaroðuat; Ecclus. 915 [05 10]). 
Perhaps the boldest metaphor is that in which the in- 
toxicating properties of wine, as contained in Yahwe's 
‘cup of reeling,' is employed by prophet and poet (Is. 
5117 ff Jer. 25 15 f; Ezek. 2333 Hab. 216 Pss. 605 758) 
as ‘a frequent symbol for confusion, bewilderment, and 
distress. Drunkenness may typify spiritual blind- 
ness or perplexity (15. 19 14 Jer. 239). It also supplies 
the figure for sailors of a ship in a storm at sea, who 
reel about the deck in bewildered witlessness (Ps. 
10727); and finally it is combined with the image of 
the wind-tossed booth to illustrate the convulsions of 
the earth upon the Judgment-day ' (Is. 2420).? 
This symbolism may be said to reach its highest point 
in the institution of the Eucharist. 
With regard to the attitude of OT and NT to the 
general question of the use of fermented beverages, it is 
worthy of note that while Zro* in the OT 
32. Ideas : d ze iota T 
about ?metimes denotes the EU must, 
driüks there is no trace in Hebrew literature, from 
* the earliest period to the close of the 
Mishna, of any method of preserving it in the un- 
fermented state. Indeed it has been maintained that 
‘with the total absence of antiseptic precautions 
characteristic of Orientals, it would have been impossible 
to do so’ (Prof. Macalister in Hastings’ DB 2344, in 
this agreeing with many modern authorities). Through- 
out the OT the use of wine as a daily beverage (see 
MEALS, § 12) appears as an all but universal custom 
(for the exceptions see NAZIRITE, and RECHARITE ; ? 


priests also, while on duty, had to abstain from wine | 


1 This name, however, may have supplanted an earlier native 
designation, since honied wine was known to the Assyrians from 
anearly period, see Del, Ass. IV B, s.vv. ‘daSpu’ and ‘dusSupu.’ 

2 Quoted from a most suggestive paper, entitled * A Tentative 
Catalogue of Biblical Metaphors' by Claude G. Montefiore in 
JOR 8 662. 

3 Schürer (G/V'(3), 2 569) combats the generally received view 
that the Essenes also were abstainers, ` 
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and strong drink: Lev.109; cp Ezek.412:1)! Even 
its use to the extent of exhilaration is implicitly approved 
(Gen. 4334 Judg.9:3 Рѕ.10115 Pr.317), whilst the 
value of alcohol as a stimulant in sickness and distress 
is explicitly recognised (Pr. 316; cp 1 Tim.523). The 
views of the biblical writers on this subject, in short, 
may fairly be summed up in the words of Jesus ben 
Sira (about 180 B.c.): ‘Wine drunk in measure and 
to satisfy is joy of heart and gladness of soul’ (Ecclus. 
8128 RV; cp v. 27, and for the converse гт. 29 f. ), or 
in those of a somewhat later, or it may be contemporary, 
Jewish writer, the Pseudo- Aristeas: т\л» év таси 
meTpiorys kaAóv (in all things [according to the context : 
eating, drinking, and pleasures] nioderation is good ; 
ed. Wendland, 223). Whilst this is so, the opposition 
of biblical writers to immoderate indulgence in wine 
and strong drink is too explicit and too well known to 
require further elaboration here.? The problems raised 
by the very different conditions of the modern world 
were of course undreamt of by the biblical writers. 
CUR SDN 

WINNOWING (MI; Ruth 32 Is. 3024). Sce AGRI- 

CULTURE, § 9. 


WISDOM LITERATURE 


Definition ($ 1). Ethics (8 94). 

Early philosophy ($ 2). World-questions ($$ 11-13). 

The Sages ($ 4). Decline ($ 14). 

Their teaching ($8 5-2). Abliography ($ 15). 

‘Wisdom Literature ' is the usual designation of those 
old- Hebrew writings which deal, not with the Israelitish 
1. Definition. national law and den but with universal 

moral and religious prineiples of all 
human life. It is thus sharply distinguished from the 
PROPHETICAL LITERATURE [g.2.] (whose central theme 
is the obligation to serve Yahwe alone and no other 
god), from the LAW LITERATURE [g.7.] (which is 
mainly coneerned with ritual), and from the Liturgical 
Literature [see PsArMs, ete. ] {whieh is the expression 
of religious emotion). .Vs its lower limit we may take 
the beginning of the Christian era—after this the 
Jewish thought occupies itself with other things; it may 
be considered to include all reflective writings before 
Philo, who forms a new category. Jnasmuch as it 
seeks to discover what is permanent and universal in 
life (which is the aim of philosophy) it may be de- 
scribed as the pre-Philonic Hebrew philosophy. The 
books and psalms in whieh it is contained, arranged in 
what is taken in this article to be the general chrono- 
logical order, are: Job, certain Psalms (such as 8 19 29 
37 49 73 90 92 103 104 107 139 147 148), Proverbs, 
Den-Sira (lLeclesiasticus), Iceclesiastes, Wisdom of 
Solomon, to which may be added the earliest savings 
of the heads of schools (reported in Zire -f4dth). Wor 
details the reader is referred to the articles оп the 
several books. 

The Israelites, like all other peoples, must have re- 
flected more or less, from the moment when they 
attained а settled civilisation, on 
general questions of life. The lowest 
form of such retlection appears in 
popular proverbs and fables, which 
express, usually in a one-sided and superficial way, the 
result of the ordinary common-sense experience and 
observation ; such are Jotham's fable (Judg. 98-15), and 
the proverbs cited in г S. 10:2 2 5.58 2018 Jer. 3129 
(=Ezek. 182). Nathan's apologue (2 S. 121-4) and the 
allegories in Is.51 / Ezck. 16 17 23 are of a higher 


2. Early Jewish 
philosophy ; 
origin. 


1 ft has often been remarked that Ezekiel in his ideal sketch 
of the restored temple worship makes no provision for the use of 
wine, which had from time immemorial a recognised place in 
the ritual. [On the daily libation of wine at the morning and 
evening sacrifice, see SACRIFICE, $ 35, and cp Ecclus. 5015/1] 

2 We may note in particular the deutero-canonical writers 
(e.g., т Esd. 34 7, and the frequent denunciation of excess in 
Ecclesiasticus) : also Philo's treatises ‘on the planting of Noah’ 
and ‘Drankenness.’ In the latter occurs the fine saying (sect. 
32) regarding &xparov каї тё àópoa vus фарџакор. 
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literary and moral character; but they are moral and 
religious discourses (such as form the staple of the 
prophetic books) directed against particular cases of sin 
rather than reflections on life.? 

In the Pentateuch, the Prophets, and the Historical 
Books there is frequent mention of ‘wisdom’ (3320, 


In all 


these cases the connection shows that what is meant by 
‘wisdom’ is either the skill of the magician (Ex. 7 11), 
or of the artisan (Ex. 283 8510 25 2 Ch. 26 [7] 15. 4020), 
or the sagacity of the man of affairs (Gen. 4133 Dt. 113 
258.183 142 15. 33), or, with larger scope, the broad 
and high-minded intelligence of him who is in sympathy 
with the divine law of right (Dt. 46 15. 112). In the 
passage 15. 112 the term seems to approach very near 
the meaning it has in Job and Proverbs, and this it 
might well do if, as is probable, this passage is later 
than the sixth century B.C.; but here also the context 
shows that the wisdom of the king is manifested in his 
equitable administration of affairs, not in his reflection 
on life. ‘Wise men’ are spoken of as a class by some 
of the earlier prophets (15.2914 Jer. 88 f. 911[12]22[23] 
1818, ep Ezek. 726) ;? but their wisdom lies in practical 
acquaintance with the affairs of the state and of life. A 
fundamental difference between them and the sages of 
Proverbs appears in the fact that the prophets are 
hostile to them ; they were probably men of experience 
and practical sagacity whose views of public policy were 
opposed to those of the prophets, and in this regard they 
belong in the same category with the ‘false prophets’ 
(sce Jer. 811). The opposition to the great prophets 
came from various sources—among others, it would 
seem, from men who rejected the prophet's elaim of a 
divine revelation (Jer. 89), and interpreted the existing 
tõrāh in their own way (Jer. 88). These may have been 
patriotie, conscientious, and able men in spite of the 
denunciations hurled at them by Isaiah and Jeremiah ; 
but their wisdom concerned itself not with universal 
human life, but with the political, legal, and moral 
questions of Israelitish policy. Solomon's wisdom, in 
the only example of it given in OT (x K. 816-28), is 
administrative ; later Jewish legend (see Wünsche, 0%. 
cif.) represents it as skill in giving and answcring 
riddles. Of the proverbs and songs and sayings about 
plants and animals ascribed to him in т K. 59-14 
(129-34), nothing has survived. His reputation for 
wisdom rests, no doubt, on some real fact ; he was, 
very likely, a man of sagacity, and may have been the 
author of some shrewd observations on men and things ; 
afterwards it may have become the custom to ascribe to 
him all anonymous songs and apophthegms, summed 
up by the editor of Kings in large round numbers. In 
a later age, when his fame was established, his name 
was assumed in certain books (Ps.72 Pr. Cant. Eccl. 
W. Sol., Pss. of Sol.) in aecordance with a recognised 
literary habit of the times. 

Outside of Israel the centres of wisdom mentioned in 
OT are Egypt, Edom or the East, Babylon, and perhaps 
Tyre (т К. 510 f. [t30 /.] Ob. 8 Jer. £1 497 15.4425 Ezek. 
283) Egypt, from a remote time, had its moralising 
sages,? Babylon was the home of astrology (Is. 47 10-13), 
and Tyre was renowned for artistic and commercial skill 
(Ezek. 27); of Edom we know only its repute (Ob. 8 
Jer. 49 7)—from it, at a later time, come apparently the 
Three Friends in Job. Of all Israel's neighbours it was, 


hdkmdh) and ‘wise men’ (очоп, Adbimim). 


1 The riddle, which is a mere exercise of ingenuity, does not 
come into consideration here (see RiDDLE) The same word 
(^10) it is true, is used for Samson's riddle (Judg. 14 12) and the 
moralising discourse of Ps. 78; but the different application in 
the psalm is an indication of the advance of thought. On 
Hebrew riddles sce A. Wünsche, ‘ Die Ráthselweisheit bei den 
Hebraern’ (in JPT, 1883). 

2 Hos. 14 10 [9] appears to be a late editorial addition. 

3 For the Egyptian gnomic literature see Records of the Past, 
and Griffith, art. ‘Egyptian Literature,’ in the Library of the 
World's Best Literature, For Babylonian magical texts and 
riddles, see RP, and Jaeger, in Beiträge 2. Assyriologie, 1892. 
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so far as we have exact information, only from Egypt 
that she could have learned gnomic lore in the earlier 
period, and it is precisely from Egypt (if we may judge 
from the religious history) that she seems to have 
received the least intellectual stimulus. tt thus appears 
that the history, as detailed in OT, gives no warrant 
for supposing that, down to the close of the sixth century 
B.C., there was in Israel any universal or philosophic 
treatment of moral and religious problems. 

'Though there were, however, no systematic discussions 
of these questions in the pre-exilic and exilic periods, 
3. Growth. there was the germ of larger thought. | һе 

prophetic declaration that God desires men's 
love, not their sacrifices (Hos. 66), the formulation of 
the principle of individual moral responsibility (Dt. 
24 16 Jer. 313o Ezek. 184), and the announcement of the 
obligation to love one's neighbour as one's self (Lev. 
1918) contain the substance of what was afterwards 
developed into a universal religion. ‘To a man of the 
sixth century B.C. who recognised the significance of 
these principles it might have seemed that the natural 
process of national growth would carry lsraelitish 
thought beyond the limits of nationalism to a moral and 
religious system which would transcend all that was 
local and temporary. There is, in faet, every reason 
to believe that the growth of the Israelitish people in 
ethical and religious thought was sonnd and continuous, 
After the heroic period of struggle for a unitary concep- 
tion of the divine government of the world, in which 
the fresh spontaneous prophetic feeling played a great 
part, came a time of quieter reflection, when the nation 
was obliged to face the question of orderly organisation 
on the basis of definite written law. The attempt to 
formulate principles of organisation must have forced 
the larger problems of life on the attention of the 
thinkers of the time. How far this process would have 
gone, and what direction it would have taken, if the 
]ews had been all massed in their own land under an 
independent national government it is impossible to say. 
From the sixth century, however, they were never inde- 
pendent except in a. partial way for a century of Macca- 
b:ean rule. Moreover, what is of more consequence, 
the old national isolation vanished for ever; Jews were 
scattered over the whole area of Western civilisation, 
and Judza was a petty province exposed on all sides to 
the inroads of new ideas.  Israelitism was a single fact 
hemmed in by great peoples, Babylonian, Egyptian, 
Persian, Greek—it maintained itself, but not without 
modification. The Jews were persistent and sympa- 
thetie, gave and took, wove into their own system what 
they got from without, and lived in an atmosphere of 
comparison and adaptation. From Babylonia they seem 
to have received suggestions of literary work and of a 
regular liturgieal cultus, from Persia the form of an 
elaborate angelology and demonology and the doctrine 
of a bodily resurreetion, from Egypt and Greece the belief 
in the ethical immortality of the soul, and from Greece, 
further, a touch of philosophy. Out of all these influ- 
ences sprang that attitude of reflection which produced 
the Wisdom Literature. The experience of the Jews 
repeated that of many other civilised peoples—they 
were educated by contact with their neighbours. The 
post-exilian Jewish thought, whose basis and soul was 
the native intellectual force of the people, was constantly 
stimulated and broadened from without, but received its 
direction from the course of the national fortunes. 

In estimating the literature of the posrexilian Jews two 
features of their social position should s borne in тіпа : (1) 
Though, so far as records go, they were not persecuted by 
their conquerors till the beginning of the second century B.C., 
their political dependence probably exposed them in some 
degree to oppression and humiliation on the part of foreigners 
and apostate fellow-countrymen ; (2) While not giving up the 
agricultural life in Palestine, they came more and more to live 
in cities— to no small extent in their own land, but especially in 
foreign countries (see Job 29 7 3132 and Рг. and Ecclus. passim) 
—and thus had occasion to observe and acquire the virtues and 


vices of urban life. Hence, in part, the prominence given in the 
wisdom books to the insolence of the rich, to sexual immorality, 
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and to the duties and dangers of the business life; and hence, 
also, came fuller opportunity of contact with the philosophical 
thought of the time. 


The Jewish sages or philosophers formed a distinct class 
sharply differentiated from prophets (see PROPHET), 
priests (see PRIEST), and SCRIBES (g.v. ). 
4. The Sages. 'The difference Indeed the point of 
view of the sage and that of the prophet or the priest is 
obvious, and he is no less distinct from the scribe, if 
this term is understood to mean ‘one learned in the 
scriptures.' .À member of any one of these classes 
might, it is true, be also a member of any other class : 
a priest might be a prophet or a scribe or a sage, and 
so with the others. But in becoming a sage, one 
assumed a particular attitude toward life, and thought 
and spoke in accordance with that attitude. — The 
cultivation. of learning and thought began with the 
priesthood, which was the custodian of the 7ordh. The 
Torik, however, had two sides, the ritual or liturgical, 
and the civil and moral, and the priesthood soon split 
into two divisions which devoted themselves severally to 
these two classes of duties. The second class (which 
soon came to include others than priests), composite in 
nature, in its turn called for division; one set of men 
cultivated the study of the national code of law, becom- 
ing necessarily expounders of the national scriptures— 
these were the lawyers or scribes ; others were attracted 
by the study of universal moral truth—these were the 
sages. 

The aim and function of the sage are clearly described 
by Ben Sira (Ecclus. 391-11) : the wise man, whilst he 
meditates on the law of God, will search through the 
world for knowledge, and will gain honour and renown 
among all men for his aeute sayings and his practical 
understanding. The sages made the pursuit of wisdom 
the chief aim of life. For most of them (for all, so far 
as our knowledge goes, except Kohóleth and Agur) the 
basis of wisdom was religious faith. This conception 
was a necessary one for the devout Jew for two reasons : 
first, since God was held to be universal and absolute 
ruler, it followed that he was the bestower of all gifts of 
learning, including physical and psychological know- 
ledge (Wisd. 716-21), and doubtless all the science of 
the time ; and second, so far as wisdom was regarded 
as the guide to the best life, it must be founded on the 
divine moral law, which sprang from God's wisdom and 
was enforced by his power. This religious conception of 
wisdom, however, did not prevent the widest study of 
men and things, if we may judge from the examples of 
Ben Sira and the author of Wisdom of Solomon ; there 
must have been many Jews, certainly from the fourth 
century B. C. onwards, who went outside of Israelitish learn- 
ing.! There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of such 
men when they declared that the fear of Yahwé was the 
beginning of wisdom : they might hold to this central 
dogma, and at the same time yield to their thirst for 
the knowledge which was to be found only in foreign 
lands and books; they might believe that Yahwe was 
the teacher of foreign sages, or they might follow their 
bent without troubling themselves to solve the apparent 
contradiction that whilst Yahweé's revelation of wisdom 
to his people was complete and all-sufficient, there was 
also other wisdom which was good. A similar remark 
holds of the maxims of prudence and shrewdness 
which abound in Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus ; these, 
though they had no immediate connection with the fear 
of God, might be considered as a part of the scheme 
of life which God had ordained; more probably the 
moralists wrote what they thought desirable, and the 
question of logical harmony did not occur to them. 
Philosophie schools, in the full Greek sense, the Jewish 
sages did not form—they had no speculative philosophy 
proper. There were, however, theoretical differences 


1 Cp Plumptre's biography of Koheleth in his Ecclesiastes (in 
Camb. Bible, 1881)and the criticism of it by Bois, in his Origines 
d, l. Phil, Judéo-Alexandrine, 1890. 
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among them, especially in regard to the nature of the 
divine government of the world, and in regard to the 
dignity and possible happiness of human life. It is 
probable that a sort of academic life gradually established 
itself. 

Whilst in Job (12 2 15 то 32 7) the wisdom is that of experience 
and tradition, there is in Proverbs (t 2-6 22 17-21), I:cclesiasticus 
(38 24—39 10), and Ecclesiastes (12 11) a distinct recognition of 
professional study and of a body of teaching. In the second 
century B.C. there existed an incipient University (Antigonus 
of Soko and his successors), and before this there must have 
been some form of the higher teaching (cp EpucarioN, § 5). 
The thought of the great scholars no doubt took a wide range ; 
we have recorded only so much of it as survived the revisions of 
generations. 

There was a stirring intellectual life, of which we find 
not a few traces in the extant literature.! When the 
Jews began to be influeneed by organised bodies of 
foreign thought it is difficult to say. Of early Persian 
literary life we unfortunately know nothing, and it is not 
probable that Jews came into intellectual contact with 
Greeks before the time of Alexander. Immediately after 
his death Greek schools of philosophy sprang up abun- 
dantly in Egvpt and Western Asia, and from them, it 
seems probable, Jewish sages got ideas which coloured 
their thought. No doubt they learned something of 
all the current science ; but they have left no full state- 
ments of their non-religious opinions (hints in Meelus. 
43, Wisd. 7, etc.) Неге we shall be obliged to con- 
fine ourselves to the main points of the moral and 
religious thought, referring, for other ideas, to the 
commentaries. 

Part of the thought of the wisdom books thev have 

к in common with preceding and con- 
5. Teaching of temporary literature, and this шау be 
the Sages : the dismissed with a brief mention. 

old material. They inherited the belief in monotheism, 

and in the practically unlimited character of 
the divine attributes pertaining to knowledge and power.2 For 
them, as for the prophets, God is terrible to those who violate 
his commands (Job15 Prov.120-31 Ecclus. 27 29 Wisd. 5), a 
compassionate, forgiving savionr to those who fear and obey 
him (ЈоЬ 5 8 Ps. 103 Eeclus. 211 17 29 Wisd. 107). They take 
monogamy for granted,?and recognise a well-ordered family-life 
and all the ordinary virtues. They retain the common view of 
man as a being made up of body and soul, and possessing 
conscience and freedom, while, at the same time, he is absolutely 
controlled by God ; with their predecessors (Dr. 2416 Jer. 3130 
Ezek. 18 4) they reject the old conception of the solidarity of the 
family and the nation—or, more exactly, they ignore и. They, 
however, retain the traditional sharp division of men into the 
two classes of good and bad. Неге also should probably be put 
their silence respecting the miraculous. In the OT, miracles 
are described or mentioned only in works written long after the 
events described. There are no miracles between Hezekiah and 
the Book of Daniel; Nehemiah says nothing of supernatural 
intervention, and the Maccabæan apparitions and signs are 
recorded not in 1 Macc., but in 2 Macc. Miracles play no part 
in the writings of the Prophets or in the Psalms, except as 
reminiscences (Is. 63 12 Ps. 105 etc.) or vague expectations (Is. 11 
Zech. 14 Joel 3). In the Wisdom books they are referred to only 
as events of the ancient history, and only in Ecclesiasticus 
(44 48) and Wisdom (10-19). In a word, neither in the gnomic 
literature nor elsewhere in the OT does the miraculous enter 
into the texture of the thought. 

Proceeding, now, to examine the characteristic thought 
of the Wisdom books, we have first to note its relatively 
non-national character: it lays little 
stress on national institutions, laws, 
and hopes; but it holds, to some ex- 
tent, to the moral and religious superi- 
ority of Israel over all other nations. 

The sacrificial ritual is referred to a few times as 
an existing custom (as in Prov. 158 Heelus, 3418-20 
Eccles. 51), but rather with the purpose of controlling 
it bv moral considerations, and faithfulness in the pay- 
ment of tithes (Prov. 89) and vows (Eccles. 5 4) is 
enjoined. The sages (like the prophets and the Gospels) 
recognise the propriety of observing the custom ; but 


6. Character- 
istic thought : 
the ritual. 


1 Cp the evidences, in the Talmud, of thought which went 
outside of the current orthodoxy. : 

2 On the apparent polytheistic conception of Pss. 58 82 see the 
Commentaries. і 

3 Israelitish polygamy had probably disappeared by the be- 
ginning of the fifth century в.с. 
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they do not put it in the same category with obedience 
to moral principle. Such things as cireumcision and 
the Sabbath they take for granted, but find no oecasion 
to mention. It is noteworthy that they do not refer 
to the private reading of the sacred books, or to syna- 
gogal services. It is certain that they were well ae- 
quainted with the old literature, and that this had, in 
their time, a semi-sacred character ; but reading was an 
art confined to the few, instruction was largely oral, and 
the duty of reading was not a thing that could be 
insisted on for the masses, and for students it was taken 
for granted. Synagogues hardly existed before the 
second century B.C., and attendanee on the weekly 
gatherings was a custom which did not need to be 
enjoined. Forgiveness of sin is not connected with 
sacrifice, but with the merey of God and obedience to 
him (see, e.g., Job 3 Eeelus. 17 25 7 Wisd. 1123). This, 
however, is not peculiar to the sages; it is a part of 
the general Israelitish conception ; in the Toráh there is 
no sacrificial atonement exeept for sins of ignorance. 
The negative attitude of the Wisdom books towards 
sacrifices and the Temple ritual in general must be 
ascribed to the progress of moral and religious thought. 
All the cultivated world of the time was moving away 
from this external sort of service. This was notably the 
ease in Greece and Rome, and the same tendency 
(formulated in the Gospels) is visible in the sayings 
ascribed (in Pirké Aédth) to the early Jewish teachers. 
'The moral side of the relation between man and God 
was of necessity emphasised. 

‘The silence of the sages respecting Messianic hopes is 
to be explained partly by their philosophic individualism, 
partly by the cireumstances of the times. 
There are glowing pietures of the future 
of the nation in prophetic writings as late as the fourth 
century B.C. (Is. 11 Joel 34 Zech. 9-14); but of this 
there is in Job and Proverbs not a word, in Eeclesiasticus 
only a general wish (Іссїцѕ. 47 22 50 22-26), in Wisdom 
only а look to the life to come (Wisd. 5). The sages 
held that the one thing necessary for all men was 
individual righteousness; they might thus have been 
comparatively indifferent to hopes of national independ- 
ence and glory, they might sympathise with their suffer- 
ing fellow-countrymen (Wisd. 1-6) without eherishing 
political dreams. They may also (like the Pharisaic 
party at a later time) have eonvineed themselves that 
resistanee to the great military powers was useless, and 
that the true mission of the Jewish people was to culti- 
vate knowledge. ‘Their attitude towards foreign nations 
was not hostile, but friendly; they recognised the 
excellence, in certain regards, of the eivilisation of these 
peoples, utilised them by becoming their pupils in 
philosophy, and thus, while remaining Jews, became in 
a measure cosmopolitan, and began the formal fusion 
of Semitic and IIellenie thought. 

On the other hand, the belief remained that Israel 
stood in a peculiar relation. with God, had a special 
revelation. of his will, and was entitled to his special 


7. The nation. 


protection (Ecclus. 24 44-50 Wisd. 10-19). Оһ this 
point there may have been diversity of view ; there is no 


reference to it in Job and Proverbs. In these books 
the name ‘Israel’ does not oceur, and the national 
Torah is not mentioned. It is hard!y probable that 
the sages (exeept Agur and Kohéleth) were wholly 
without national pride; but their national feeling 
receded before their philosophie and religious devotion 
to virtue. It is to be noted that the prominence given 
in the wisdom books (omitting Eccles.) to national 
topics inereases as time goes on : there is nothing of it 
in Job, next to nothing in Proverbs, somewhat in 
Ecclesiasticus, more in Wisdom. ‘This fact is probably 
to be attributed partly to a change in the condition of 
the Jewish people, and partly to the personal feeling of 


l On this point, ср WRS Ae. Sem. ©, ch. 11; Smend. 
А Tliche Rel.-Gesch. $ 21; Montefiore, Wibb. Lect. Lect. Ө 
also SACRIFICE, 8$ 48% 
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the writers. At the time when Job and the greater part 
of Proverbs were composed (that is, in the 4th апа 3rd 
cents. B.C.) the nation was tranquil—so far as the 
records go there was no persecution, there was nothing 
to call forth an expression of national feeling. In Ben 
Sira's time (about 190 B.C.), the Jews had begun to be in- 
volved in the conflict between Egypt and Syria; but his 
Ode to Heroes (Ecclus. 44-50) seems to have been 
suggested partly by his patriotic feeling, partly bv his 
admiration for the high priest Simon, then lately de- 
ceased. Wisdom was written at a moment (about 50 в.с.) 
when the memory of scorn, insult, and oppression was 
fresh. | Kohéleth stood so far away from his nation that 
no reference to its fortunes could be expected from him. 

What most particularly characterises the Wisdom 

в. Th mature Literature is its conception of virtue 
d or righteousness, and its discussion of 
of virtue. 
the moral government of the world. 
'These points we may now proceed to consider. 

The sages do not enter into any formal investigation 
of the nature of virtue. They assume, in general, that 
it is sineere adhesion to the moral law (Job 29-31 Prov. 
Ecclus. Wisd., passim). This definition is not affected 
by their eudremonistie theory — опе may look to a 
reward and yet be sincere; nor is its reality destroyed 
by the maxims of selfish worldly wisdom which are 
occasionally found in their writings (particularly in 
Ecclesiasticus). But in Job and Proverbs and the 
succeeding books we meet a conception of the moral 
life which, while not without a point of connection with 
the prophetic thought, still goes far beyond anything in 
the earlier literature ; virtue is practically identified with 
knowledge. Knowledge, it is true, is a necessary eon- 
dition of obedience, and is so spoken of in the Prophets 
(15.13 бо Jer. 422 54); but the sages treat it as if it 
were the same thing as obedience. The central fact 
in the books just named is wisdom, which is made to 
include all the duties of life from the lowest to the 
highest. The ideal person, he who stands for the right 
against and above the wrong, is the wise man. When 
we recollect that in the Prophets, and to some extent in 
Job (515 37 24), human wisdom is looked on as a thing 
alien to or opposed to God, it is evident that Jewish 
thought, in representing wisdom as the one thing 
needful, has taken a new direction. "This was the 
doctrine of Greek philosophy, and we therefore seem 
warranted in supposing that it was from the Greeks that 
it came, in its full form, to the Jews.! Instead of the 
simple demands of earlier times, the sole worship of 
Yahwe and obedience to his ritual and moral laws, there 
has now arisen a scienee of living, in which intellectual 
insight is the central faculty, it being assumed that he, 
and only he, who sees will do. Wickedness is folly, the 
bad man is a fool ;? the guide to right living is the sage, 
the duty of the young is to seek his instruction. The 
moral and religious organisation of the Jews corre- 
sponded to this coneeption of life; there were sehools 
like those of Athens and other Greek centres, and the 
synagogue was also doubtless a house of instruction. 
This idea—that life is a moral training— proved to be 
permanent ; the Jews never gave it up—it was, in fact, 
an essential element in the growth of the world. But 
a pious Israelite, while he aceepted wisdom as the 
guide of life, could not fail to identify its moral code 
with the law of God, sinee he looked on this law as 


the perfect expression of duty. This identification is 
aceordingly made in Proverbs, Ecclesiasticus, and 


Wisdom. The terms ‘instruction’ and ‘the law of 

Yahwé' are used interchangeably, and ‘ wisdom’ itself 

is said to be the same with ‘the fear of Yahwe.’ 
Freedom of ethical diseussion is, however, not 


1 А similar influence is visible in the stress laid, by Rabe 
binical Judaism, on knowledge of the Law (Jn. 749, Pirk. 
Ab, 25) 

2 byy occurs only twice in Job (52/), and 553 not at all; 
the two terms are common in the other books. 
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diminished by this quasi-nationalistic definition of 
wisdom. The sages do not conline themselves to the 
Prophets and the 'Гогаһ, but seek their maxims every- 
where, chiefly by observation of actual life, possibly, 
also, in such Greek and other writings as they had 
access 10.1 Nevertheless there is no reason to regard 
their acceptance of the law of Yahwé as a pretence. 
'They were perfectly sincere in treating the divine will as 
the final standard of right, only they enlarged the defini- 
tion of the ‘ law of the Lord,’ making it comprehend all 
the deliverances of their moral consciousness ; for those 
who would be faithful at once to their national traditions 
and to their own convictions there was no other course. 
The sages thus represent the ethical ideas and usages of 
their time, and are in this regard valuable as making a 
contribution to the history of ethical thought. 1t is also 
true that they assume the position of independent moral 
teachers, with reason and conscience as their guides; they 
do not lay claim to revelation or inspiration from God, 
and they appeal only to the good sense of their readers. 
All this is in accordance with their philosophical point 
of view; they wrote simply as moralists, never citing 
the Law as authority, yet by no means setting them- 
selves above revelation—rather they accepted revelation, 
and believed in the rightness and authority of their 
own teaching, and saw no incongruity in these two 
positions.? Of their books two (Ecclesiasticus. and 
Wisdom) were excluded from the canon, two (Tob and 
Eccl.) were substantially modified by interpolations and 
additions, and two (Prov. and Eccl.) reached eanonical 
dignity only after a struggle. 

The human quality of wisdom is sometimes treated 
as natural intellectual acumen and breadth, sometimes 
as the direct gift of God ; but there is no 
discrepancy between these views.  'The 
latter belongs to the old-Israelitish theo- 
cratic faith, aecording to which all powers of body and 
mind come immediately from Yahwè. That the gnomic 
writers regard * wisdom’ (арор, Zokmäh) as primarily an 


9. Human 
wisdom. 


intellectual faculty appears from its various synonyms, 
such as ‘understanding’ or ‘intelligence’ (aya, 2/nàZ), 
‘shrewdness’ (nz ‘ormah), ‘sagacity’ (memo, me- 
simmah), ‘practical ability’ (ven, tusiyydh). They, 
in fact, treat it also as a purely natural power, subject 
to ordinary conditions of training and growth, and toa 
certain extent under the control of its possessor. “They 
thus collocate the divine and the human points of view. 
This sort of collocation or combination appears also in 
the relation, as conceived by the sages, between human 
wisdom and divine wisdom. Whilst in the Prophets 
and the Law it is God’s apartness, sacredness, or 
holiness that is put most prominently forward, it is 
of wisdom that the sages think as his chief attribute. 
By it he is said to direct the whole course of nature 
and the whole life of man. As in the beginning the 
breath of God gave life to man, so the divine wisdom, 
filling and ordering all things, yet able to choose its 
own course, enters into the souls of those who fear him, 
and brings them into unison with his thought. This 
conception, indicated in Prov.210 Ecclus. 622, is more 
distinetly stated in Wisdom (14), as, in faet, it belongs 
to the more definitely philosophical side of the idea, 
and is an approach to personification. 

Definite personification of Wisdom is found in Job 28 
Prov. 822-31 Ecclus. 24 Wisd.7 8 (and also 10-19). In 
the first passage? she is extolled as a most precious 


1 For example, the resemblances between the Jewish gnomic 
books and the Года Movéartxoe which go under the name of 
Menander are many and striking, though the resemblances may 
often he accidental, and the date of the Menander material is 
uncertain, В 

2 Jt must be recollected that at this time the full conception 
of revelation had hardly been formulated. | А 

3 The chapter, as it stands, appears to be an interpolation. 
It decidedly interrupts Job's discourse, breaking the connection 
between 276 and 29 2 (27 7-23 does not belong to the speech of 
Job), and does not accord with Job's words as elsewhere given, 
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thing, known to God alone, but she has no demiurgie 
function ; and, if the last verse of the chapter be 
genuine, the personification is half given up. In 
Prov.8 she is the companion of Yahwé (though his 
creature) in the primeval work of creation, in which she 
takes part as sympathetic friend (God's foster-child). 
Ben Sira represents her as compassing the universe, only 
however, to take up her abode in Isracl The com- 
pletest philosophical personification is found in Wisdom, 
in which she is substantially identical with the Stoic 
Logos. The progress in the conception is obvious; 
Wisdom is unspeakably precious (Job), is the companion 
of the divine creative energy (Proverbs), is an eflluence 
from the divine glory, the all-powerful maker of all 
things, material, intellectual, spiritual (Wisdom); only 
Ben Sira appears to interrupt the line of development 
by practically identifying Wisdom with the Jewish Law. 
This interruption will disappear if his description be 
earlier than that in Proverbs ; or if the identification of 
Wisdom with the Law be regarded as showing a com- 
pleter national assimilation of the conception. However 
that may be, the general advance in the thought remains 
unaffected. That its final form is Greek is universally 
held, and the saine origin is probably to be assigned to 
the earlier forms. 1n the more distinctively lsraelitish 
parts of the OT (the Prophets and the Torah) there is 
no personification of a divine attribute,! and we here 
naturally think of foreign influence, Persian or Greek. 
The Jews may conceivably have got it from the Gathas 
(or, from the popular ideas therein represented) in which 
such personification plays so prominent a rôle; but in 
the Gathas wisdom is not personified, and is not the 
principal attribute of God, and to none of the Amesha- 
Spentas are cosmogonic or universal funetions assigned. ? 
One of the most striking features of the biblical repre- 
sentation is the conception of the world as an orderly 
unity, a cosmos—a conception found, however, only in 
the Wisdom Literature (in which certain Psalms are to 
be included); it is clearly indicated in Job (28 38 39), 
and expressed more distinctly in Ecclesiasticus (24 42 
43), Proverbs (the ' Righteous Order' of the Gathas 
corresponds to the Jewish kingdom of God on earth, 
chap. 8), and Wisdom (chap. 7). This conception is 
hardly Jewish or Persian; it is undoubtedly Greek. 
With it we must connect the disposition (shown in the 
passages just cited, and in Pss. 104 107 139) to make 
wide surveys of natural phenomena. ‘The movement of 
thought to which it belongs was a scientific one, and 
rested on a serious contemplation of all the phenomena 
of the world, including the life and soul of man. It is 
no doubt to Greek influénee that we must ascribe the 
selection of wisdom (rather than power, kindness, or 
holiness) as the attribute distinctively representative 
of God. 
The philosophy of the sages does not include 
psychology or moral and religious inward experience. 
They have no theories of free-will, of the 
dee genesis of sin, of the way of salvation, ‘Their 
е а interest is in practical questions of life, and in 
motive. the pre-eminence of wisdom as the guide of 
man. Their theory of the ethical life is simple; every 
man may do rigbt if he will, and, if he does wrong, he 
must bear the consequences ; men are divided into two 
classes, the good and the bad —every man must belong 
to one of these classes, and is to be treated according 


or, indeed, with the tone of the rest of the book. For reasons 
slated above it seems to be earlier than Prov. 822-31; it is 
probably to be put later than the rest of Job. By Bickell, 
Budde, and others it is regarded as belonging, in part ог in 
whole, to Job's address. This point does not affect the general 
view taken above. А 

1 The partial personification of the ‘word’ of Yahwé in Is. 
55 то f. is not a case in point ; the attribution of objective power 
to the spoken word belongs to the old popular belief (Gen. 27 33 
Judg.172 25. 213). 

2 (See CREATION, 8 9, end.) The date of the Gathas can 
hardly be regarded as fixed with certainty. Cp ZOROASTRIANISM, 
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to his position. This neglect of the shades of men's 
characters was doubtless to some extent a feature of the 
times (the nice balancing of qualities and impulses is a 
comparatively recent mode of thought); but it was due 
in great part to the judicial nature of the moral teaching 
of the sages ; a man, they appear to have held, must be 
judged by his deeds—we cannot see his heart, and we 
must estimate him by the total outcome of his thought, 
that 1s, by his act. In the same way we may explain 
the fact that no account is taken of temptation and 
struggle —that is the man's own affair, with which the 
judge has nothing todo. It cannot be denied that this 
strict external way of judging man has its advantages ; 
weakness is as dangerous as badness, and we must face 
the facts of life. On the other hand, the gnomie 
writings lose educational power by their failure to take 
account (as, for example, Marcus Aurelius does) of 
men's inward experiences; they press the rule home, 
but do not come as sympathetic helpers of the inner 
life; they warn, but do not persuade, the bad man. 
Their appeal is simply to man's intelligence; if, 
they say, he does not see, there is no help for him. 
'That they say nothing directly of the sense of duty is 
characteristic of OT thought in general, and of their 
point of view in particular. 

The Hebrew language contains no specific terms for 
‘duty’ and 'conscience'—a fact which signifies, of 
course, not that the Israelites did not have these ideas,} 
but only that their ethieal point of view did not lead 
them so to analyse their experience as to create a 
demand for such terms. These words are lacking also 
in Wisdom, though the Greek language contained 
certainly one of them. * The sages preferred not to rely 
on so uncertain a thing as sense of duty; to their 
exhortations they add а further consideration or motive. 
Two motives? for welldoing are presented in the 
Wisdom Literature. One is the individual prosperity 
and happiness which it confers (so the Fhree Friends in 
Job, Prov., Ecclus., Eccl., Wisd. 3-5); the other is the 
beauty of moral perfectness (\Visd. 7); Job himself says 
nothing of motives, contenting himself with affirming 
his integrity. The eud:emonism of the first group of 
books is that of the OT generally. "There is a frank 
appeal to what is held, not without good ground, to be 
the most powerful motive for the mass of men—the 
desire for personal wellbeing. As in the Prophets 
national prosperity, so here individual prosperity, is the 
reward of a morally pure life. "There is no reference to 
the publie good, no recognition of the unity of the 
world or the solidarity of society, no mention of personal 
purity as in itself a desirable object of effort. Doubtless 
the writers of these books were in sympathy with the 
best practical morality of their time, and had aspirations 
after perfection ; but, as practical moralists, they pre- 
ferred to omit all that seemed theoretical or out of 
reach, and to confine themselves to what they thought 
would be immediately serviceable. The praise of 
wisdom in Wisd. 7 is Greek rather than Hebrew, and, 
from its sublimated form, could act as moral stimulus 


1 We may, perhaps, recognise the conception of conscience 
in Ecclus. 142: ‘happy is he whose soul (that is, whose self) 
does not condemn him.’ Cp HEART. 

2 All ethical theories are eudzeinonistic —they must assign a 
motive for welldoing, and that motive must be happiness in 
some form. Тһе important point is whether the eudamonism 
is individualistic or universalistic ; in the former case the man 
looks to the satisfaction of his own immediate desires, in the 
latter case to the happiness of the world, of which he is a part. 
Under the second head comes the ethical system in which 
desire to do the will of God is rhe motive ; for such a motive is 
morally pure only when the will of God is done hecause it is 
Шоу good, that is, because it seeks the happiness of the 
whole. 

3 The NT system differs from that of the OT and the 
Apocrypha (except Wisdom) in that the reward offered is 
eternal salvation, and the obligation is more definitely recognised 
to bring it within reach of all men, whereby a universalistic 
character is given to the desire for happiness. The later OT 
prophets also look to an impartation of Israel's blessedness to all 
nations. 
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to very few men ; and the author, in the practical part 
of his work (chaps. о-5) relies, for his motive, on the 
rewards and punishments dispensed by God. 

The mingling of worldly shrewdness and unworldly 
elevation in the Wisdom books is a natural result of 
11, Тһеөтоїйй ne eis d The authors of 

code. pr оо S wcre practical teachers, 
ealing with all of human life that they 
knew, and giving the results of their experience, observa- 
tion, and reflection ; and they were independent thinkers, 
not absolutely bound by any code. — Their independence 
makes them all the more interesting апа important, 
and they must be treated not as a mere mass, but as 
individuals. Their observations are coloured by their 
characters and surroundings. Ben Sira's shrewdness 
sometimes degenerates into meanness or hypocrisy 
(3317) and Kohéleth's experience made him one-sided 
and cynical. But the prominence given to the economic 
virtues (especially in Proverbs and Ecclus. ) is legitimate 
and necessary, Оп the other hand, the Wisdom 
Literature also represents the highest ethical standard 
of the time. Job's confession of ethical faith (Job 
31) leaves little to be desired, and the same may be 
said of passages in Proverbs (as 10:2 2417 2521), 
Ecclesiasticus (497. 51of. 282 292) and Wisdom (723 
87); only Köhéleth has nothing to say of the self-deny- 
ing and self-forgetting virtues. This higher standard 
was that which the world had reached. The process of 
social and ethical unification, begun by the Babylonian 
empire, was carried on by the Persian and Greck 
conquests, and the sages of all lands were at one in 
inculcating justice and kindness. But no people of 
pre-Christian antiquity, as far as our records go, made 
so varied and complete a collection. 

The most important and the most interesting questions 
of the Wisdom-books are those which relate to the divine 
control of the world. First in time came the general 
inquiry into the moral government of the world, and then, 
somewhat later, the question as to the value of human life. 

The idea of a universal divine control of things 
appears as early as the first of the writing prophets 
12. Divine E ud but, for | fune e time, 
control of 2° difficulty Saame to have arisen in con- 
the world. 190" therewith ; the accepted prophetical 
theory, down to the middle of the sixth 
century B.C., was that all things were ordered in the 
interests of Israel (Is. 105 Jer. 1 ro 2514 Ezek. 25377). A 
perplexing character was given to the situation by the 
national disaster of the sixth century, but the theory 
was not disturbed; and in none of the proposed 
solutions of the problem of the day (1s. 402 Zech. 3 Is. 
5213-5312) was the divine justice called in question. 
In the course of time the progress of thought transferred 
the inquiry from the sphere of the nation to that of the 
individual ; it was no longer ' why does righteous Israel 
suffer?' but 'why does the good man suffer and the 
bad man prosper?' The old arguments were dis- 
carded,! and the philosophers addressed themselves to 
a candid examination of the facts of life. Before look- 
ing at their arguments we may recall the fact that God 
is regarded by them as the sole agent in the control of 
the world. The old notion of his local limitation 
lingered (Ecclus.2410, cp Wisd. 314), though it is not 
prominent, and the purely spiritual conception of him 
seems not to have been reached; he is never called ‘a 
spirit.'? Nevertheless he is regarded as supreme and 


1 The ‘Satan’ of Zechariah appears, in larger form, in the 
rose introduction to Job (which is a recension of an earlier 
olk-story), but is not mentioned in the poem, nor, in this con- 
nection, їп any other Wisdom book. 

? No formulation of this conception is found in any Jewish 
writing before the end of the first century of our era (Jn. 4 24) 

at which time the local idea of God still existed (Jn. 420). The 
doctrine of the immateriality of God (as rovs) is as early as 
Aristotle, and its adoption by Jews and Christians was probably 
furthered by the influence of the later Platonists and Stoics (as 1n 
Philo and the Fourth Gospel). On the position of the Talmud 
see Weber, Jääd. Theol. chap. 11. 
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in himself sufficient, and the disposition of the sages is 
to ignore intermediaries between him and the world. 
The old ‘spirit of Yahwe,’ which plays so prominent a 
part in the early narratives, is here not mentioned.! 
Angels appear rarely in Job, ieclesiasticus, and 
Wisdom, and not at ali in Proverbs and Ecclesiastes ; 
when they are introduced, it is not as messengers sent 
to protect and guide heroes and prophets, but as 
attendants on the person of Yahwé.? Of the mass of 
demons of the old popular belief only Satan survives in 
the Wisdom Literature, and he is there (if we omit the 
prologue of Job) mentioned only опсе, and in the 
latest book of the group (Wisd, 224). The rôle ascribed 
to him in this book is significant. ‘The Hebrew heavenly 
Satan, the adversary of Israel and the accuser of men, 
passed gradually, probably under the stimulus and 
direction of Persian demonology, into the form of an 
independent Power, at enmity with God and тап,“ 
Wisdom gives us the earliest extant formulation of the 
conception (forced on Jewish thinkers by their sense of 
God's absolute justice) of a demonie author of moral 
evil. In general, it may be said that the theology of 
the sages was free from ethically obstructive anthro- 
pomorphism. In their system the older apparatus of 
intermediaries was supplanted by the more refined 
conception of Wisdom; in Wisd. 106 that is ascribed 
to Wisdom which in Gen. 19 is ascribed to angels.’ 

It was doubtless the Jews’ exalted conception of the 
moral purity of the One God that led them to the 

: : discussion of the justness of his 
1з: Historical government of the Am The Greeks 
occasion for ` Каус ib 
ыд a not to ha d gone S iis 

inquiry. ‘They were especially attracted 
by such problems as the constitution of man, the nature 
of virtue, the organisation of society. Their conception 
of God did not force them to hold him responsible for 
everything ; when they considered his nature, they 
either (like Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoies) contented 
themselves with assuming his perfect justness, and 
referring evil to other sources,® or (like the Epicureans) 
rejected or ignored the supposition of a divine oversight 
of the world. For the Jewish philosopher, however, to 
whom life was God, it was a necessity to attempt to 
harmonise God and the world. The historical occasion 
for the Jewish discussion seems to have been given by 
the condition of society in the fourth century B.C., 
when Jews, scattered. throughout the already decadent 
Persian. empire, had frequent occasion to note the 
apparently irrational inequalities of men's fortunes ; the 
question arose : Does a man's lot in this life bear any 
relation to his moral character ? 

We may distinguish four stages in the progress of 
the disenssion; in the first three the future life is 
ignored, in the fourth it is considered. 

r. In the Book of Job the question is argued from 
several different points of view,? but without reaching a 


1 The expression ‘spirit of God,’ in which the ‘spirit’ is part 
of God's person, occurs rarely (Wisd.17 917 121 Pr. 123, 
perhaps in Job328; the genuineness of Job33 4 is doubtful) ; 
Its anthropomorphic tone may have made it distasteful to the 
sages, EA | 
2 That they did not vanish from the popular faith is evident 
from Daniel, Enoch, and the later literature (see ANGELS). 

3 Probably not in Ecclus. 21 27. 

4 This development appears to have occupied several centuries ; 
Satan appears as a great demonic Prince first in the Similitudes 
of Enoch (53 3 546). 

5 The question as to how God created the world is not 
discussed; the picture of the divine creative act in Job 337 
(cp 267) appears to be [o some extent independent of the 
account in T God 'is conceived of always as standing 
outside of and ahove the world, except perhaps in Wisd. 7. 
On the use of mythological ideas in the Wisdom books see the 
Commentaries on these books, and on Isaiah and Psalms, and 
Н. Gunkel, Schöpfung и. Chaos. See also CREATION, $ 21. 

6 As, for example, to matter and to bad men. Neither of 
these explanations could be accepted hy a pre-Christian Jew 
who held with firmness to the national faith. 

7 The Book will here be treated simply as a collection of 
discussions, without inquiry into its composition. The addresses 
of Elihu and Yahwé may be regarded as appendages to the 
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definite conclusion. ‘The indictment of the divine 
government is put sharply by Job, who appeals to 
ordinary observation and to his own experience. ‘The 
traditional defence, in the mouth of the Three, is 
comparatively monotonous and weak ; with the exception 
of the suggestion of Lliphaz (Jobd17), that the suffering 
of good men is disciplinary, their discourse is little more 
than the assertion. of a theory, and Job remains un- 
convineed (]ob3135-:7). libu, besides repeating the 
orthodox view, expands the suggestion of Kliphaz, and 
declares that the unsearchableness of God is a suflicient 
answer to all objections ; and this last is the point urged 
in the Yahwé-speeches.! The Book thus practically 
gives up the general question as insoluble; Job 
maintains, against the Friends, his sceptical position, 
and only ylelds to the representation. of Ше Yahwe- 
discourse which declares the phenomena of the divine 
government to be incomprehensible for man; and the 
explanation of һа, since it does not touch on the 
prosperity of the wicked, ignores half the problem. 

The Book of Job is the only serious contribution made by the 
earliest generations of Jewish philosophers to the problem of a 


theodicy. It shows that the problem existed and was grappled 
with. The arguments of the discourses of Elihu and Yahwe 


were no doubt accepted, by some Jewish thinkers, as satisfactory 5 
but those of Job must have appealed to others. His scepticism 
appears to be purely Jewish; there is, so fur as we know, no 
outside source, Babylonian, Persian, Egyptian, or Greek, 
whence it may have come. ‘Fhe man Job was the creation of a 
Jewish genius, who, not unaffected by the culture of his time, 
boldly faced the problem presented by the monotheistic faith, 
but found no adequate solution. For a parallel to his thought in 
his own age we have to go to India. (Cp Јов [Book], 88 8 15.) 

2. The Book of Job had no immediate successor. 
For some reason it did not appeal to the next following 
generations.” It may be surmised that the practical 
moralists regarded such speculations as futile, as, indeed, 
they were not in keeping with the Jewish genius. The 
authors and compilers of Proverbs апа Ecclesiasticus, 
avoiding discussions of divine justice, assume that the 
government of the world is righteous, that the compensa- 
tion, in this life, for virtuous and vicious conduct is 
moral lt is substantially the pre-exilie view ; but it is 
refined and broadened. ‘The earthly fortune of men is 
regarded not baldly as the result of an arbitrary divine 
decree, but as also the product of natural social laws. 
‘These laws, it is true, are thought of as made by God, 
so that all compensation goes back to him ; nevertheless 
man's freedom and the control of natural law are 
recognised. This position, namely, that God works in 
and through society, relieves the old theory of much 
that is difficult, — 1t was the product of deeper retlection 
on life, induced by the wider social connections of the 
Jews, under the more or less definite guidance of Greek 
habits of thought. Thus, for a considerable period the 
body of Jewish moralists appear to have come to the 
conclusion that speculations about divine justice were 
useless, and that the only practical position was the 
assumption that the world is governed morally. 

3. It seems to have been during the second and the 
first century в.с. that doubt reappeared in Agur and 
Kóhéleth, under the form of philosophic agnosticism. 
The Book of Job had adduced the incomprehensibility 
of God as a motive for reverence and trust; Agur and 
Kohéleth appear to make it a ground of indifference. 
The isolation and the consequent obscurity of Agur's 
words (Prov. 301-4) make it difficult to define his 
position with exactness ; but he seems to be satirising 
or protesting against the pretensions of certain theo- 
logians who undertook to explain the method of the 


dialogue; it is immaterial, for our purposes, whether they were 
added by the author of the dialogue, or by other persons. nor 
will the bearing of the argument be seriously affected if the man 
Job he supposed to represent, in whole or in part, the nation 
Israel [cp Jon i.]. К 

1 The Prologue and the Epilogue appear to have nothing to 
do with the real argument. iue \ | 

2 The argument of the man Job is ignored in succeeding 
Jewish literature, except by Kóhéleth and Agur. In the NT 
Job is mentioned only (Jas. 5 11) as an example of endurance. 
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divine government, X Kohéleth similarly sees in the 
control of natural law the impossibility of coming in 
contact with God.! Job had affirmed this impossibility 
in the form of an agonising cry after God ; these men 
set it forth coolly as a philosophic thesis. Neither of 
them directly calls God's justice in question; but 
Kohéleth, in his sweeping and sardonic survey of the 
injustices of life, silently assumes that the world is 
conducted neither rationally nor morally. If he had 
not been a Jew, he might have passed lightly over the 
theocratic difficulty ; being a monotheist, he was bound 
to hold the creator responsible for his creation. He 
may not employ technical philosophic terms; but his 
whole conception of the world is philosophic. He 
secms to have been an isolated thinker. His book 
was too interesting to be ignored; but it was greatly 
modified before it passed into the hands of the general 
public [cp ECCLESIASTES, KOHELETH ]. 

4. It is possible that Kohéleth intends to deny and 
reject definitely the doctrine of ethical immortality which 
was probably in his time making its way among the 
Jews. Certainly his affirmations of the emptiness of 
the future life are many and pointed, and they stand, 
by their dispassionateness, in marked contrast with the 
passionate hopelessness of Job. However that may be, 
Iohéleth is the last of the Jews to ignore the life to come. 
'The new doctrine gained general acceptance, is taken 
for granted in Wisdom, and its reception closed the 
discussion of God's justice. In declaring that the future 
wil wipe out the apparent injustice of the present 
Wisdom virtually affirms, with Job and Kohéleth, that 
this injustice exists to human sight, and is inexplicable 
when the present alone is considered. It thus virtually 
denies the position of Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus. ? 

'The question of the value of human life was closely 
connected with that of the divine control, and its discus- 

14 Value of sion followed the same lines. What 

human life. Y be called the healthy natural view 

—namely, that life may be hononrable 
and happy if it is morally and religiously good — is 
taken in Proverbs, Ecclesiasticus, and Wisdom, and 
the gloomier view by Job and Kohéleth. Between 
these two last there is the difference that is referred 
to above; one is tortured by the uncertainties and 
pains of life, the latter calmly affirms its emptiness.? 
This difference is to be ascribed to the philosophic 
training or to the temperament of Kohéleth, or to both 
of these causes. The question was substantially solved, 
as before, by appeal to the life to come. No Wisdom 
book finds a source of happiness in man's love to God 
and communion with him. The germ of this concep- 
tion is expressed by Hosea (Hos. 66); but it appears 
to have been overlaid by the sense of God's majesty. 
The nearest approach to it is made in Wisdom (710 
82); but there it is not God but wisdom that is loved. 

In all this discussion it is physical evil alone that is 
considered ; the sages are at one with other OT writers 
in not undertaking to deal with the question of the 
origin of moral evil.4 They do not purposely avoid the 
question; rather it did not present itself to them. 
Man's liability to sin was accepted as an ultimate fact. 
The problem of the reconciliation of God's goodness 


l'This is clear when his book is freed from orthodox in- 
sertions. 

2 Why Wisdom says nothing of a bodily resurrection is not 
clear; the idea had been accepted by some Jews (Daniel) long 
before its time. Perhaps the author thought of itas a relatively 
unimpor!ant incident of the future life, and he might the more 
easily pass it by if, as is probable, the resurrection was confined 
in the current belief to Israelites. Possibly he did not accept it. 
The future which he had in mind concerned the nobler life of 
the soul, and included Gentiles as well as Jews. 

3 Kohéleth (Eccl. 224), like Ben Sira (Ecclus. 3023, Heb. of 
40 18), advises enjoyment of the enjoyable things of life. 

4 Gen. 2 f. describes the first human sin, but not the psycho- 
logical beginning of evil; and its purpose is not so much to 
relate the origin of sin as to account for certain great facts of 
human expertence, namely, birth, toil, and death. Wisdom 
224, though it substitutes the devil for the serpent of Genesis, 
comes hardly nearer a solution of the question. 
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with the existence of moral evil was thus left untouched. 
Here, again, it was doubtless in large measure the 
overwhelming sense of divine absolute authority which 
made the Jews intellectually unfriendly to such an 
inquiry.? 
The phase of Jewish thought represented by the 
Wisclom books lasted into the first century of our era, 
: ending with Phi 2x i i 
15. -Décline uf g with Philo of Alexandria. | Itis, 
: however, to be observed that his ex- 
the Wisdom- B- | : 
iteratie positions take the form of commentaries 
* on the Tōrāh—he thinks it necessary 
to rest lis conclusions on an inspired authority—and 
that, on the other hand, his system is simply Greek 
thought in a Jewish dress. The spontaneous philo- 
sophical teaching of the Jews reached its culmination in 
the Wisdom of Solomon (which was probably composed 
before the beginning of our era) As early as the 
middle of the second century B.c., the national interest 
began to turn in other directions— political and legal ; 
the Messianic enthusiasts wrote apocaiypses and hymns, 
and those who were more concerned with the social 
organisation of the nation developed the jurisprudence. 
The troublous times which succeeded cramped the 
creative power of the people. Few of the gnomic 
sayings of the Pirké Abðih can be called philosophical, 
and later collections, such as the .4/phabe? of Ben Stra, 
show no originality. The spirit of the Wisdom Literature 
was not revived till long afterwards, when the Jews 
began to devote themselves, under different conditions, 
to the study of Greek, Arabian, and modern European 
philosophy. The august figure of the creative Wisdom 
(almost an hypostasis) is not referred to in the NT, and 
plays little part in later Jewish thought.? The philo- 
sophy of the earlier time remains a unique and inspiring 
creation of the Jewish mind. 
Besides commentaries, articles in dictionaries, and histories of 
old- Hebrew literature and of old-Hebrew religion, the following 
EN works may be mentioned : Gfrérer, Ailo, 
16. Bibliography. 1831; Dahne, /z4.-4/ex. Keligionsphitlo- 
sophie, 1834; Bruch, JVezshertslehre d. 
Hebréer, 1851; M. Nicolas, Doctrines relig. d. Juifs, 1860; 
J. Hooykaas, Gesch. d. beofening v. d. wijsheid onder d. Heb., 
1862; M. Heinze, Lekre v. Logos, 1872; К. Siegfried, Philo v. 
Alexandria, 1875; Derenbourg, //ist. et géogr. d. l, Palestine, 
1877; J. Drummond, Z'ArZo Judæus, 1888; C. G. Chavannes, 
La Religion dans la Bible, 1889; H. Bois, Origines d. l. Phil. 
Judéo-Alexandrine, 1890; A. Aall, Gesch. d. Logosidee, 1896 ;. 
T. К. Cheyne, Job and Solomon, 1887, and Jewish Religious 
Life (American Lectures), 1898. C HF 
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WISDOM OF SOLOMON, or simply Wisdom, one 
of the Apocryphal books of the OT (see APOCRYPHA, 
8 8). 

The title varies slightly in different MSS of the Septuagint: 
@5В* софа Tadwpavos, DB с. Халорор, GR c. XaXonóvros, 

GA с. SodAopavros; the Latin has Lider 

1. Name and Sapientie ; the Syriac, ed. Lagarde (Mus. 


plan. Brit. 14,443), ‘The great Wisdom of Solomon’; 


in Walton, ‘The book of the great Wisdom 
of Solomon, son of David,’ with the remark, ‘concerning which 
there is doubt whether some other Hebrew sage, writing in the: 
spirit of prophecy, did not compose it in the name of Solomon, 
and it was so accepted.’ 


The book appears to have been written to console: 
and instruct the Jews, and to warn their enemies, in a 
time of severe trial; the author’s particular point of 
view is indicated by the title. ‘The book divides itself, 
by its subject matter, into two main parts, each of which 
may be further subdivided. Thus:—TI. The part played 


1 However, the question stood outside the range of thought 
of the ancient world in general, unless it be held to form a part 
of the pantheistic systems of India. А 

2 The Sophia of the Kabbàlà is а different conception from 
the Wisdom of Proverbs and of the Book of Wisdom, though 
the two doubtless spring in part from the same source, and. 
have some things in common. 
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by Wisdom in human life (1-0) : (1) Her moral demands 
and her rewards (1-5); (2) Her nature and powers 
(6-9). II. Illustrations of her power taken from the 
ancient history of Israel(10-19): (т) The patriarchs 
and the exodus (10); (2) The Canaanites (12); (3) 
Digression on idolatry (13-15) ; (4) Contrast between 
God's dealings with the Israelites and his treatment of 
the Egyptians (16-19). 

The author makes his first section (and so perhaps the whole 

book is to be considered) an address to kings (11 6 1-2x), appar- 
| ently wishing to influence the potentates in 
2. Outline. whose hands lay the outward fortunes of the 
Jews ; but his discourse is of a general nature, 
applying to all men. He begins by affirming that unrighteous- 
ness is alien to Wisdom and is punished with death by God, 
though, in truth, God does not desire the destruction of any, 
but the wicked, against his purpose, call down death on them- 
selves (1); then, passing to the moral question raised by the 
absence of just compensation in this world, he observes that the 
wicked (by whom he appears to mean Jewish apostates), because 
they deny future retribution, give themselves up to sensual 
enjoyment here, and, because they are reproved by the righteous, 
hate and persecute them, not knowing that God created man to 
be immortal (2); whilst, on the other hand, the sufferings of the 
righteous in this world are only a chastening, their hope is full 
of immortality, hereafter they shall be honoured and happy, and, 
in fact, the wicked even in this life are miserable, and their 
offspring is cursed (31-r2); he adds (against a current view) 
that happiness does not consist in children and old аде, childless 
virtue is better than vice with children, and the truly venerable 
age is wisdom and probity (3 13-49); then, resuming the general 
argument, he observes that the value of righteousness will be 
demonstrated hereafter, when good men, here scorned by the 
bad, will be blessed, whilst the bad, crushed by divine wrath, 
will be forced to acknowledge the folly of their course (4 10-5 23). 
In view of all this he proceeds to assure kings that they need 
wisdom in order that they may govern worthily and attain to 
immortality (^ 1-21), and king Solomon (with whom the author 
here identifies himself) describes his own experience, how he 
had loved and sought after wisdom, what great things she had 
taught him, with what wonderful power and beauty she is 
endowed, she being, indeed, an effluence and image of God, 
how, therefore, he had desired to dwell with her always as his 
spouse, and he besought God, who alone could give her, to 
bestow her on him (622-821); then follows the prayer in which 
the young king, acknowledging and pleading human weakness, 
bezs that Wisdom and God's Holy Spirit may be sent down to 
him from the holy heavens (9). The prayer concludes with the 
reflection that men of former generations were guided by 
Wisdom, and thus the author passes naturally to his second 
division, a review of the old history. Wisdom, he says, pre- 
served and guided the patriarchs, from Adam to Joseph, and, 
by Moses, led the Israelites victoriously from Egypt (10). The 
remainder of the book (from chap. 111), no longer occupying 
itself with wisdom, takes the form of an address to God, detail- 
ing his special miraculous care of Israel, particularly in the 
treatment of Egypt, with brief reference to the conquest of 
Canaan. The author, undertaking to give a religious-philosophi- 
cal sketch of the history, points out that the Egyptians were 
punished by means of their animal gods, yet not wholly de- 
stroyed, but given space for repentance (11) ; that the Canaanites 
also were punished for their sins, but not blotted out at one 
blow, God doing all things in just measure, and training his own 
people in righteousness by the spectacle of the castigation of 
their enemies (12 1-22), and (the main argument being now 
resumed) that the Egyptians, through the terrible punishment 
inflicted on them by means of their own gods, were compelled 
to acknowledge the true God, whom they had before declared 
that they did not know (12 23-27). 

At this point the anthor pauses in order to explain the nature 
and origin of idolatry (/.e., polytheism). The least blameworthy 
(though still an inexcusable) form of idolatry, he says, is the 
worship of the powers of nature, by whose beauty men were 
naturally attracted (131-9), whilst the worship of beasts and 
stones and images made by human hands is ridiculous (13 10-10), 
as, for example, the homage paid by seamen to images (14 r-5), 
and all idolatry is accursed as having been the source of 
moral corrnption (146-12); idolatry originated in a desire to 
honour dead children and kings, and was helped forward by the 
skill of artists, who made beautiful images (14 13-21), and so came 
all the frightful vices of society, for which men will surely be 

unished (1422-31), from which idolatry Israel kept free, whilst 
teers enemies fell into this childish absurdity (15). Returning 
now to the history, the author declares that God did indeed 
send plagues on his people (in the wilderness), not dealing with 
them in destructive fury, but chastising them, and further, 
making nature fight for them (in Egypt), and giving them 
angels’ food, that they might learn to trust in him (16); that the 
contrast in God's dealing further appears in his appalling the 
Egyptians with a horror of darkness and monstrous apparitions, 
while the Israelites had light and guidance and the comfort of a 
pillar of fire and a friendly sun (17 1-18 4), that it is visible in the 
remarkable destruction of the Egyptian firstborn (when the 
almighty Word, a fierce warrior, leaped down from heaven into 
the doomed land), whilst the plague (in the rebellion of Dathan 
and Korah), which devastated the Israelites, was subdued by 
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the intervention of Aaron (18 5-25), and finally, that it is to be 
seen in the overthrow of the Red Sea, when the Egyptians 
were punished for their treachery to strangers (worse than that of 
Sodom), whilst the freed Israelites roamed over beautiful pastures, 
and thus in all things God magnified and glorified his people (19), 


Certain features of the book have given rise to doubts 
as to its complete and unitary character. The abrupt 
3. Unit close of the historical sketch, which ends 
: yor DENS. 
with the entrance of the Israelites into 
Canaan, has suggested the view that the work is not 
complete (Calmet), that the continuation of the his- 
torical sketch was abandoned by the author as too large 
an undertaking, or cut short by some accident (Grotius, 
Hasse, Eichhorn), or that, having been written by him, 
it was lost by the accidents of time (Heydenreich). 
'This consideration, though not without force, is not 
decisive; the author may have stopped at this point 
because he thought the illustrations given from the 
earliest history sufficient, or because he wished to single 
out the Egyptians (Ewald), or (Grimm) because he 
felt that the later history was lacking in picturesque and 
dramatic character, and that it chronicled chiefly the 
subjection of the Israclites to their enemies. ‘The 
question of completeness may be left undecided ; but it 
may be said that the work, in its present form, does 
not necessarily make the impression that it is a fragment. 
Nor, perhaps, is it possible to decide with certainty 
whether the book is the production of one man. The 
two main divisions are not very closely connected ; 
the history of the fathers in the second part (which 
is at once a glorification of Israel, and an attack on 
idolatry in general and Egyptian idolatry in particular) 
may appear to be quite distinct from the praise of wisdom 
in the first part, which is a philosophical consideration 
of the life of the author's own day; Solomon is not 
introduced till chap. 6 ; after 11 r the narrative does not 
mention wisdom, but is wholly concerned with the 
history ; and the style changes, being, in the first part, 
relatively simple and direct, with constant regard to the 
Hebrew principle of parallelism, whilst, in the second 
part, it is ambitious, grandiloquent, or turgid, compli- 
cated and artificial, often without parallelism. On the 
other hand, it may be said that a logical unity is recog- 
nisable in the fact that the two points of attack in the 
work, apostasy and idolatrv, represent the two great 
enemies of the later devout Judaism, and that a conscious- 
ness of unity is shown in 9:8, which makes the transition 
from the first part to the second, and has not the appear- 
ance of an editorial insertion ; that the similarity between 
lr and 6r suggests that the same speaker is intended 
throughout, that the non-mention of wisdom after 111 
is due to the fact that the author became so immersed 
in his historical sketch (which he meant as an indictment 
of his own contemporaries) that he forgot the philosophical 
thesis with which he set out, that the change of style is 
a natural consequence of the change of snbject matter, 
the moral and philosophical discussions falling more 
easily into the form of the Book of l'roverbs, the dramatic 
scenes of the earlier history readily suggesting legendary 
touches and highly-coloured language, and tbat there 
are marked resemblances of tone and style in the two 
parts-—e.s., the rush of thought of the second part is 
paralleled in the description of the wicked (5) and of 
wisdom (722-81), and the religiously elevated and digni- 
fied tone of the first part appears here and there in the 
second (cp 1 13-15 91-6 with 1123-26 1219 167). Оп the 
whole it seems easier to account for the differences of 
matter and style under the supposition of one single 
author than to explain the unity under the supposition 
of two or more authors. 
In the last century there were several attempts to 


ascribe the book to a number of hands. 
This analysis was begun, according to Bretschneider, by 
в Houbigant, who divided the work into two 
4. History of parts, chaps. 1-9 and chaps. 10-19, and was 
criticism. Er followed by Doederlein ; only, whilst 
Houbigant ascribed the first part (written in 
Hebrew) to Solomon, and the second (written in Greek) to a later 
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writer, Doederlein denied the Solomonic authorship ; from this 
analysis Eichhorn dissents only in making the division at 112 
and regarding the whole book as having been originally written 
in Greek, and Bertholdt begins the second part with 13. Nach- 
tigal's proposal, to cut the book up into a number of parts and 
make it an anthology, met with no favour, and Bretschneider 
contented himself with dividing Eichhorn's first section into two, 
thus making three sections in the book, of which the first (1 1-68), 
a fragment of a larger work written by a Greek-speaking Jew 
(who, however, was not imbued with Platonic philosophy), at 
the time when Antiochus Epiphanes was meditating his assault 
on the Jewish religion, deals with the ‘righteous,’ that is, the 
faithful part of the Jewish people ; the second (6 9-10), composed 
by an Alexandrian Jewish contemporary of Philo, is devoted to 
wisdom ; the third (12-19), of the same period, is the work of 
a Jewish partisan, and chap. 11 is the insertion of an editor. 

The arguments used by these scholars (given at length 
by Grimm) are substantially those which are mentioned 
above. No one since Bretschncider's time has advocated 
such a dismemberment of the book, and at present its 
unity is generally regarded as certain or probable. 

The aim of the work appears from what has been 
already said. ‘The author is equally concerned to rebuke 

o Aim apostate Jews and idolatrous Gentiles, to con- 

i * sole and encourage his suffering fellow-country- 
men, and to extol the greatness of his nation. He calls 
on princes to observe that virtue, though here oppressed, 
will be rewarded in the next world, that wisdom, which 
is the source of virtue and the informing spirit of all 
things good, is the gift of the God of Israel, that in the 
past she has saved men from great perils, and that God, 
in ancient times, glorified his people Israel by delivering 
them from the hands of their enemies ; especially that, 
for their sake, he formerly inflicted terrible punishment 
on the Egyptians. [In a word, he comforts his people 
(and warns their enemies) by assuring them that God is 
on their side. 

The work appears to have been aiwavs held in high 
estimation. From its inclusion in the Septuagint we 
may probably infer that the Egyptian Jews 
attached great value to it from the time 
of its composition, whether or not thev regarded it as 
canonical in the full sense of the term.! Аз to the 
position assigned to it by early Palestinian Jews, the 
only evidence is that which may perhaps be derived 
from its recognition in the NT. There are a number 
of coincidences of expression which have been held 
by some scholars to indicate a use of the book by 
some NT writers; lists of such expressions may be 
found in Nitzsch, Kern (in the Tübingen Zerésch. f. 
Theologie, 1835), Stier (Apokryphen, 1853), and others. 
On the other hand, Tholuck, Grimm, Farrar, and other 
writers regard the resemblances as too general to prove 
quotation. From the nature of the material it is hardly 
possible to speak decidedly on this point ; but a com- 
parison of certain passages makes it not improbable that 
the book was known to Paul and some of his followers, 
and suggested to them certain expressions and lines of 
thought. 

For example, 517 / Eph. 613 /. (ravorA(av, 00paxa. ikaro- 
сут), 725 f. Heb.13 (amavyacua), 915 2 Сог. 5 4 (Bapvver, 
Bapovueror), 916 Jn.312 (comparison of earthly things and 
heavenly things as to the difficulty of understanding them), 11 15 /. 
13 1-8 14 24-26 Rom. 1 20-32 (description of the blindness and vices 
of the Gentile world), 11 23 Acts 17 30 (rapopas, vepióov, God's 
overlooking of men's sins), 167 1 Tim. 4 то (God the Saviour of 
all men). 

Be this as it may, it is generally agreed that, from the 
end of the first century onwards, it was esteemed and 
nsed by Christian writers. 

Clement of Rome, in 1 Cor. ?7, has an almost exact verbal 
reproduction of 11 22 1212, and so Irenæus іп Adv, Her. 4 38, 
cp 9019 ;? the later Patristic writers generally regarded the work 


6. Fortunes. 


1 It is possible that it was through the Christians that the 
book received its place in the Greek collection of Jewish Scrip- 
tures, but to this view there are serious ohjections; it is not likely 
that the early Christians would adopt any non-Chiistian book 
no did not have some sort of Jewish authority (see CANON, 

58). 

2 [n the canon of Melito (їп Eus. 7#224) the expres- 
sion таро оа каї ў copia should probably be read m. ў «ai 
софќа. Inthe e£ sapientia Salomonis of the Muratorian Frag- 
ment Credner reads #¢ instead of e¢, and Grimm doubts whether 
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as inspired, though Origen, Eusebius, and Augustine denied the 
Solomonic authorship (see Clem. Al. Szrom. ed. Potter, боо; 
Hippolytus, ed. Lagarde, 66; Cyprian, A.vhort. Mart, 12; 
Origen, Cont. Cel.372; Euseb. Prep. lir; August. De Doctr. 
Christ. 28), and the title т] mavaperos copia was given to it, as to 
Ben Sira (see EccLEsiAsTICUS) ; homilies on it appear to have 
been composed by the presbyter Bellator (so Rabanus Maurus, 
Pref. in libr. Sap.), and, from Rabanus onwards, there is a con- 
tinuous line of expository works. 


It has, with few exceptions, been regarded by Christian 
scholars as a work of high value, in spite of its occasional 
turgid rhetoric and narrow nationalism ; so Luther and 
most writers up to the present time. — l'ellican held it to 
be inspired ; but in this view he stands almost alone 
among Protestants. The opinion as to its canonicity 
has varied greatly. ‘Ihe fathers cited it freely as 
‘Scripture’ or as of divine authority, but apparently 
without having in mind the question of canonicity. 
Augustine seems to be the first writer who formally 
included it in the list of canonical books. It was 
recognised as canonical by the Roman Church in 
the decree of the council of Trent, and shared the 
fortunes of the other Apocryphal books in the contro- 
versies between Protestants and Catholics in the seven- 
teenth century, in the movement which banished the 
books from the publications of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, in the German discussions of 1851-1855. 
We may be content to say that the Palestinian Jews 
did not accept it as an inspired Scripture (their standard 
being in some regards local and narrow), that it was so 
accepted probably by the Egyptian Jews (though it is 
not cited by Philo), certainly by many Patristic writers, 
that it is now accepted by the Roman and Anglican 
churches, and rejected by the various Protestant 
churches, and that, for the rest, it must stand on its 
own merits. 

'The book assumes the divine oneness, omnipresence 
(1; 12:), omniscience (17 716), and omnipotence 

7. Ethical | 23), om кше m care of 

and religious the world (043); it calls him (131) 
ideas ‘he who is’ (cp (5, Ex.314). The 
: i world, it says, was created by God 
(99), not out of nothing, but out of formless matter 
(11:7). It ascribes to him wisdom (see below), justice 
(1215), and kindness (113 1123-26 1213-16 151 167), and 
calls him Father (143), but, like the Pentateuch, the 
Prophets, and the Psalnis, represents him as the especial 
friend and guardian of Israel (162 1818 1922): Israel 
he chastens (1223), other nations, the enemies of his 
people, he punishes (1220), yet with the design of lead- 
ing them to repentance (122-20). But chaps. 11 f. clearly 
express the idea that the enemies of Israel are predestined 
to be cursed, and this conception is naively put by the 
side of the proclamation of God's universal love. The 
idea of an all-controlling fate, superior to God, is not 
found in the book. The ává yk of 194 is the ‘ destiny ' 
determined by God ; the term is Greek, the conception 
is Hebrew—it is the OT idea of divine predestination. 

The word of God is simply the utterance of his will 
(91 161226) and never approaches the Philonian Logos, 
8. Word, spirit, ro in the fine passage (1815) a үш 

wisdom! ete. the ‘almighty word, a fierce warrior, 
i leaps down from the divine throne into 

the doomed land of Egypt, or in 91, in which ‘word’ 
is indeed a parallel to ‘wisdom’ (v.2), but wisdom is 
here not a personification, but a simple attribute of God, 
and the thought of 51: is that of Ps.339. The con- 
ception of the spirit of the Lord is the same as that in 
the later (exilian and post-exilian) OT books, the term 
being equivalent to ‘being or person of God"; it is an 
anthropomorphic expression, based on the assumption 
that God, like man, has a separate inward principle or 
true being. This spirit is said to fill the world, to con- 
tain all things, to be in all things (17 121), and is 
identified with wisdom and with God (14-7). It is the 
holy spirit of God (15. 6310 /. Ps. 5111 14310), which is 


the reference is not to the canonical Book of Proverbs rather than 
to our Apocryphal Wisdom. 
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sent from heaven (as a divine breath or influence) to 
console men (9 17), and, as a divine teacher, cannot dwell 
with unrighteousness (15). This representation does 
not reach hypostatisation ; but it is a very vigorous 
personification (cp Rom. 8). А similar remark is to be 
made of the conception of wisdom regarded as an 
attribute of God, only the description is here more 
elaborate, and there is a nearer approach to hypostatisa- 
tion. Wis:lom, it is said, was with God when he made 
the world (ер Prov. 822-31) and knew his will, sits ever 
by his throne, and is his intimate associate (949 83), 
she is an effluence from his glory, the mirror of his 
power, the image of his goodness (725 f.), she is ani- 
mated by an acute, vigorous, benevolent spirit, is of 
perfect beauty, knows, directs, controls all things (7 22-29 
11 81), transforming the souls of men (727), bestowing 
on them all virtues (84-8), and guiding their outward 
fortunes (10), coming to dwell with them as beloved 
friend and counsellor (829), but bestowed only by God, 
and to be obtained from him by prayer (82: 9). She 
is thus, on the one hand, substantially identical with 
Philo's Logos, and, on the other hand, blends insensibly 
with the human quality of wisdom. 

Other quasi-hypostatical intermediaries between God and the 
world are recognised by some modern writers (as Bois) in the 
terms ‘power’ (13), ‘justice’ (18), ‘providence’ (143 172), 
‘mercy’ (1610), ‘hand’ (1117), ‘hypostasis’ (1021); but this 
seems to be reading too large a meaning into the terms in 
question (see Wispom LITERATURE, $ 8); as to the * hypostasis ' 
or ‘substance’ of 1621 it appears to be simply manna. 

The conceptions of ‘wisdom’ and ‘spirit’ stand mid- 
way, in the line of advance toward hypostatisation, 
between the earlier ideas of the OT and the later ideas 
of Philo and of the NT. 

Of other supernatural beings there is mention of only 
Gentile deities and the devil. The former are declared, 
with greater distinctness than is found in the OT, to be 
nonentities, invented by the folly of men (1413). ‘The 
existence of the devil is assumed, and he is identified 
(224) with the serpent of Gen. 3. The name for him 
here used (ĝtd Boos) is probably taken from the Septua- 
gint, which so renders the Hebrew Sazan in Ps. 109 
(1086 Ө Len Оту ООС A enone he 
identification of the serpent with a supreme evil spirit 
occurs only here and in Secrets of Enoch (313-6) in the 
extant Jewish pre-Christian literature,! and in both 
books his seduction of Eve is ascribed to his envy. 
This identification probably sprang from a deepening 
sense of sin, and from a growing conviction of the 
necessity of separating God from the moral evil of the 
world. The author's silence respecting demons and 
angels (in which he accords with the other wisdom 
books) is possibly due to the philosophical nature of 
his thought, in which wisdom takes the place of all 
other good intermediary agents (see WisDOM LITERA- 
TURE, $ тт), and the one demon, the devil, is held to 
be sufficient to account for the evil of the world. 

The doctrine of the book concerning man is in part 
an expansion of the teaching of the O'Y. There is 
9. Man, °° trichotomy (body, soul, spirit), only the 

eH dichotomy of the inward principle of life (soul, 
spirit) and its outer casement (body). The soul or spirit 
the author represents (herein following Gen.27) as 
breathed into the body by God (1511), and, at death, 
received into the other world never to return (єр the 
avowal of ignorance on this point in Eccles. 32:1). The 
question of human freedom is not formally discussed, 
and probably did not present itself to the author's mind 
as a problem to besolved. Freewill is assumed in some 
passages, as in 116, in which it is said that bad men call 
down destruction on themselves, and in 5613, in which 
they attribute their wretchedness to their own folly. Оп 
the other hand, man is said (1210 131) to be foolish by 
nature, unable of himself to know God, and yet (223, 
which gives an interpretation of Gen. 127) the image of 

1 In the Sibylline oracles (149) the tempter of Eve is the 


‘serpent,’ and in the Enoch Similitndes (696) one of the evil 
‘angels’ (see note of R. H. Charles in his ed. of Exoch). 
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God's being. Of a control by God of human thought 
and destiny nothing is said directly. 

'The work passes beyond the OT and Semitic thought 
in general in its adoption of the Platonic theory of the 
pre-existence of souls (82o, and єр 15816), and this 
involves a sort of predestination ; Solomon says that 
being good he came into an uudefiled body. Still, the 
author's practical view of moral life does not seem to be 
materially affected by his philosophical theories ; he holds 
to moral weakness, general divine control of life, and 
moral responsibility without troubling himself to define 
the limits of these facts, and he appears to adopt the 
OT division of men into good and bad, going beyond 
the later OT books, however, in recognising the possi- 
bility of passing from one class to the other.! But his 
horizon is here limited—he has in mind the flagrant 
sinners of his time, the apostates and the idolaters, and 
he eannot be said to express a general view of the ethical 
capacity of man. He holds, however (915), that the 
corruptible body presses down the soul (cp 2 Cor. 5 4). 

Sin, disobedience to God's moral law, is represented 
in one passage (224) as having been introduced into the 
10. Si world by the devil (for death is the result of 

. 9D. . : 

sin), in another passage (1427) as the result of 
idolatry. This apparent discrepancy does not point to 
two authors, but comes from a shifting of the point of 
view. Following Gen. 3 the author says that sin, as an 
historical fact, made its first appearance in the world in 
the disobedience of Eve, and, like the OT, he does not 
think of explaining its psychological origin ; but, looking 
at the viees of the society of his own time, he traces 
them all to idolatry, which is the negation of the know- 
ledge of God ; the vagueness of his thought on this 
point is apparent from the fact that he not only gives no 
chronological beginning of idolatry, but refers it to an 
intellectual weakness (131 1414) whose origin he does 
not explain. He falls back on the teaching of observa- 
tion that men are bv nature morally weak (513), and 
must, in order to be saved from error, be instructed and 
strengthened by God (153 fF) This natural moral 
weakness he (like the OT) does not bring into historical 
connection with the transgression of Eve or of Adam. 
‘The spiritual safeguard against sin, union of heart with 
God, is finely expressed in 152/1: ‘even if we sin, we 
are thine, knowing thy power [that is, submitting our- 
selves humbly to thy righteous and merciful control] ; 
but we will not sin, knowing that we are accounted thine, 
for to know thee is perfect righteousness.’ Faith (only 
314) is used in the general sense of acceptance of God's 
will, and trust in him for proteetion. 

For the wicked, it is said (310-1217 43), there is 
retribution in this life, and men are punished by means 

17 Future. PE sins ШЕ but the real and 
universal recompense of moral conduet 
comes in the future life. Here the author passes quite 
beyond the OT thought, in which Shéól has no ethical 
character, and the resurrection (Dan. 12) is confined to 
Israchtes. Hereafter, he declares (3-5), the position cf 
all men will be determined by their moral character— 
the righteous will have peace and glory, the wicked 
will be in misery (418-20 1721); passages like 514. 
in which the transitory hope of the wicked is contrasted 
with the everlasting hope of the righteous, must be 
interpreted, from the general thought of the book, to 
mean not the annihilation of the ungodly, but their 
endless misery. Possibly the author here has in mind 
the denial of future retribution in Ecclesiastes, more 
probably he is opposing a general Sadducean opinion 
of his time, Не makes no reference to purgatorial 
future punishment or to a bodily resurrection, unless the 
latter be involved in the ‘ glorious kingdom’ (516 620) 
and dominion over the nations (38) which the righteous 
are to receive, and this is not probable, since, if resur- 
rection had been meant, there seems to be no reason 

1 This póssibility is assumed in a simple unreflective way in 
Ezek. 18. 
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why it should not have been distinctly mentioned. 
'The conditions of the future life are stated in the most 
general way—thcere are no details of happiness and 
torment, only vague mention of light and darkness, 
with no clear indication of place, no distinct heaven or 
hell. ‘The author contents himself with emphasising 
the fundamental fact of moral retribution ; his reticence 
as to details may be due to his philosophical dislike of 
the crude pictures in such books as Enoch (see EscitA- 
TOLOGY, Zadev, s. vv. ‘ Heaven,’ ' Hell’), Man, he holds 
(here again following Gen. 8), was created to be im- 
mortal (in this world apparently), and would so have 
been, but for the entrance of death through the envy of 
the devil, and the folly of the first human pair. All 
good ethical human qualities, wisdom and righteousness, 
are, according to the author, the gift of God, or of 
God's minister, Wisdom (716 84 94 12). 

Besides general rightness of conduct he partieularises 
(87) the four virtues of Greek philosophy — moderation, 
19  Virtüs. ee sense, justice, and courage or 
ortitude (awopoo trn, ppovyats, dixacogvvy, 
avdpeia)—as things than which there is nothing more 
profitable in life, and these also he represents as the 
gift of Wisdom. His more general catalogue of virtues 
(722 f.) embraces the gentler quality of ‘ philanthropy,’ 
and the Hebrew idea of ‘holiness,’ and, following the 
OT, he represents the combination of justice and 
philanthropy (1219) as something which is taught us by 
the example of God himself. His ethical code thus 
offers a happy union of Jewish and Greek elements ; of 
ethieal philosophy proper (inquiry into the basis of 
moral beliefs and conduct) he has nothing. Оп the 
other hand, in his ethical attitude toward non-Israelitish 
peoples he is narrow ; like the prophets, he sees nothing 
good in other civilisations (as, for example, the Egyptian), 
but, from his national religious point of view, involves 
them in one sweeping condemnation. He was a pupil 
of the Greeks; but he does not, by a single word, 
express sympathy with their thought and life, or betray 
any suspicion that they have played an important part 
in the divine education of humanity. He recognises 
only one true law of life, and this, he says (1854), is to 
be given to the world by Israel; this is the view of the 
exilian and post-exilian prophets, but in our author we 
expect some modification of the old statement. There 
is no trace of asceticism in the book ; the passage (3 13- 
46) which has been so interpreted is really a protest 
against what the author regarded as the undue importance 
attached by some to the possession of children, and a 
repetition of the OT declaration (Is. 564 f.) that bodily 
conditions shall not determine membership in the 
lsraelitish community. lt was an old complaint of the 
pious in Israel that the wicked were often well provided 
with children (Ps. 17 14), a gift which was supposed to 
be a special mark of divine favour (Ps. 127 3-5 1283). 
Ben Sira had already (161-4) protested against the 
exaggerated form of this view, and our author makes a 
special application of the protest to the case of illicit 
unions; it is better, he says, to have no children than 
to obtain them by immoral unions ; the virtuous woman, 
though barren, shall be blessed in the final divine 
visitation, and the eunuch, if he be righteous, shall 
have compensating part in the temple of the Lord (so 
Is. 565), that is, shall be deemed worthy of an honour- 
able position in the public worship. Such an opinion 
cannot, therefore, be regarded as springing from 
Therapeutist hostility to marriage. The fine thought 
that honourable old age is not measured by number 
of years (48 f.) which is a correction or revision of Prov. 
1631 Ecclus. 254-6, though, according to Philo (De Fit 
contempl. 8), it expresses а principle of the Therapeutze, 
is of too general a nature to be regarded as borrowed 
from them ; it is found in the Stoics (cp Cic. De Fin. 3), 
and looks not to contempt of life, but to emphasising 
the better side of life. 

With all his strong national feeling, he, like the other 
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Hokmaàh writers (see WispoM LITERATURE, $ 6), lays 
13. Worship. no es on the national ritual. of 
worship; he mentions, as historical 
facts, the offering of sacrifice by the Israelites (189) and 
of incense by Aaron (1821), puts into Solomon's mouth 
(98) the words ‘temple, altar, tabernacle,’ and quotes 
(314) a reference to the temple from the OT (Is. 565), 
but otherwise ignores the external cultus. Не regards 
prayer and praise as the highest expression of religious 
feeling. He draws largely from the l'entateuch. and 
somewhat from Isaiah and the Psalms, but, after the 
manner of the time, does not name them or other 
sacred books, or make allusion to the existence of a 
sacred canon. 

'The book, in spite of some glaring faults, deserves 
to be ranked among the masterpieces of reflective verse. 
If it cannot be called poetry, it is an 
admirable example of elevated sticho- 
metric writing, with not a few really 
poetical passages. 

The number of its s¢choz is variously stated (in Swete's ed. 
of the Sept.) at 1124 [B], 1121 [x], and 10g2 [A]; the Latin 
translation has a few lines not found in the Greek.! The author 
employs, not metre, but the Hebrew parallelism, and the 
Hebrew system of ictus, a certain succession of accented 
syllables, between which come varying numbers of unaccented 
syllahles; in the passages (such as 103921), in which there are 
suggestions of Greek iambic, dactylic, and asynartete metres, 
the combinalions of syllables are probably either accidental 
(such as are sometimes found even in modern prose works), or 
the occasional imitations which a writer acquainted with Greek 
poetry might permit himself.2 

The construction of the book is skilful. After show- 
ing men's supreme need of righteousness, the author 
dramatically introduces the two classes 
into which mankind is divided, and 
describes their contrasted fates. On the basis of this 
picture he appeals to kings to embrace wisdom, as 
whose exponent and laudator Solomon appears, giving 
his own experience, and extolling wisdom as the source 
of all knowledge, physical, moral, and religious, as an 
effluence from God and his companion and co-worker, 
and as the teacher and saviour of men of ancient times. 
In illustration of this last point he gives a sketch of the 
history of the patriarchs and of the deliverance of the 
Israelites from Egyptian bondage and their conquest of 
Canaan. This plan of the work was well fitted to 
commend И to the author's contemporaries; the 
philosophical praise of wisdom is justified by the ex- 
hibition of its practical value, and the whole picture 
conveys encouragement to the suffering righteous, and 
a solemn warning to all the enemies, apostate and 
Gentile, of the chosen people, whose special possession 
and guardian wisdom is. 

The style varies in the different parts. The first 
part (chaps. 1-9) approaches the evenly balanced aphor- 

tel istic form of Proverbs, with the distinctive 
16. Style. characteristies of the Hebrew parallelism ; 
but it is made up of connected discourses, each of 
which aims at a definite demonstration or exposition, 
and the style is far more flowing than that of Proverbs 
and Ben Sira, in this respect rather resembling Ecclesi- 
astes. In the second part (chaps. 10-19), whilst the 
stichometry is maintained, with a flavour of parallelism, 
the nature of the subject matter produces an approach 
to simple prose, with an inflation born of the desire to 
make the history impressive. In both parts power of 
imagination is conspicuous ; the pictures of the final 
overthrow of the wicked (517-23) and the terrors of the 
Egyptians (17 /) have the cumulation and rush in 
which Ezekiel is a master, and many of the epithets 
have an ZEschylean force and majesty; it is perhaps 
this torrent-like movement that most impresses the 
reader in the author's descriptions. Nor is he lacking 
in something that resembles humour as, in the descrip- 


14. Literary 
form. 


15. Structure. 


1 See Berger, Hist. d. l. Vulgate, etc. З 
2 On apparent examples of Greek metrical lines see Farrar 
and Bois. 
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tion of the manufacture of an idol by the carpenter 
(1811-19), which is, however, only a slight expansion of 
an OT passage (Is. 4412-17). Не is fond of assonance, 
alliteration, and paronomasia, as well as of comparison 
and metaphor, has many instances of chiasm (as 315 
42), and in one case (617-20) employs the sorites. This 
last use is taken from Greek logic, of the others there 
are many examples both in the OT and in Greek 
writers. Throughout he shows fulness, richness, and 
vitality of conception, which is constantly in danger of 
running into exaggeration and bombast. The nature 
of his material does not call for direct descriptions of 
external nature; but in a number of passages he shows 
a fine feeling for colour, form, and movement (see 
$9-1221-23 1118 132 17 18-21). The author's noteworthy 
command of Greek suggests that he was well read in 
Greek poetical and philosophical literature. 

His vocabulary is rich and. picturesque ; he uses a number of 
uncommon terms, is fond of compounds, and has himself 
originated compounds or given peculiar significations to exist- 
ing forms, as eAdyuxe (1125), ‘lover of souls’ (so Damasc. 
22.1), and perhaps mporómAacros (71 101) He has taken a 
number of expressions from the Septuagint, as mérpas акротбцоу 
(114, see Dt. 815); тб» óvra (131, see Ех.314); фестураѕ 
ovpavod (132, see Gen.114); emoóós ў xapdia avrov (15 10, 
see Is.4420) On the other hand, his frequent Hebraisms 
(most of which occur in chapters 1-9) show that he was deeply 
imbued with the style of the OT; thus words, as скоћлої (13); 
сонот: (14) ; ayiov mrveUua (1 59 17) ; éexara (2 16); ёкттто тав 
(52); GnAov (5 17); матоло (13 1); modes of expression, such as 
those in 4 17 16813 (cp 1 5. 26) ; and the use of the connectives 
Kat, 8є, yap and the like. 

The data for the determination of the origin of the 
book are found in its use of other books, the nature 
с its ideas, a h istorical con- 
17. Signs of of its ideas and the hist on 

dais deas ditions which it implies. 

4 i A comparison of 41 (on childless virtue) 
with Ecclus. 16 1-4 suggests that our author was acquainted 
with tħe latter work. It is generally admitted that he used the 
Septuagint translation of the Pentateuch and Isaiah; whether 
he had the Septnagint Psalms is doubtful—in 3: he has an 
allusion to Ps. 31 5 [6], in 15 15 / he gives rather a paraphrase than 
a citation of Ps. 1154-7 (=135 15-17), in 1620 (from Ps. 78 25) he 
has ayyéAwy rpopyv where Ф has dprov a., and in 1017 (from 
Ps.10539) he has eig октуу yyuépas where our Hebrew has 
simply ‘covering’ and the psalm in © (Ps. 105 [101] 39) eis ок. 
avrots, from which, in view of his fondness for paraphrasing, it 
cannot be shown that he did or did not have the Psalms in 
Greek. There is uncertainty also about the relation of 224 
(‘the envy of the devil") to a similar statement in Secrets of 
Enoch313 (and cp Jos. dxt.i.14 Sanhedrin, 59). The con- 
ception may have been an old one, derived by Wisdom and 
Secrets of Enoch from a common source, though, as it is not 
found in Enoch, it. probably arose not long hefore the heginning 
of our era. The picture of reward and punishment in the future 
life is similar to that given in the Enoch similitudes. There is 
no reason to suppose that our author quotes from Philo. 

Legendary additions to the OT narrative, so frequent 
in Wisdom, do not appear in any other book earlier 
than 2 Mace. (1:9-36 21-8).2 It is 
only necessary to compare our author's 
sketch of the early history (10-19) 
with that of Ecclus. (44-40) to see the great difference 
between the methods of the two writers; the latter 
keeps himself strictly to the OT text, the former revels 
in fanciful embellishments (1115 161 f. 918 f 21 f. 1769. 
15-19 1812 f. 17-19 1911/1721). This may be accounted 
for in part by the supposition that the Alexandrian 
Jews were very free in their dealing with the sacred 
books; but, as 2 Macc. shows that there was a similar 
tendency in Palestine, we are led to refer it rather to 
a natural growth of legend, of which there are many 
examples in later Apocryphal books and in the Talmud.? 
The allegorising method of interpretation, if found in 
Wisdom, would doubtless be Alexandrian, but would 
not give great aid in determining its date, since this 
method of interpretation was in use long before Philo's 
time. But it does not seem to be employed by our 
author. 


18. Legendary 
additions. 


1 For full lexicographical lists see the commentaries of Grimm 
and Farrar. 

2 The treatment of Gen. 62 in Enoch is mythological ex- 
pansion under Persian stimulus. 

3 Cp also Gal. 319 r Cor. 10 4 2 Tim. 38. 
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_The cases cited (by Bois) are not properly allegorising ; the 
pu of salt (107) is a ‘monument,’ not a symbol, of ап un- 

elieving soul ; the pillar of cloud and fire (10:7) is not a 
‘manifestation’ but a creation of Wisdom; the bronze serpent 
(10 5-7) is not a symbol, it is an instrument and assurance of 
salvation ; the Egyptian darkness (17 21) is an ‘image, а faint 
physical suggestion, of the darkness of future punishment; on 
the high-priest’s robe (1824) was the whole cosmus, but only as 
the glory of the fathers was on the four rows of stones, and the 
divine majesty on the tiara (‘holy to the Lord".  Reuss's 
remark, that the Egyptians are introduced throughout as a type 
of pagans in general, and that the history is regarded as a sort 
of theory, is correct ; through the Egyptians the author aimed at 
his own contemporaries. This, however, is not allegorising ; it 
may be called a first step toward the method so fully developed 
by Philo, but it has not reached the point of seeing in things 
and persons merely representations of religious truth. 

The author S silence respecting Messianic hopes is a 
trait which he has in common with other sapiential 
writers (see WISDOM LITERATURE, 
8 5/.), and is not an exact indication 
of date. His picture of the sufferings and future glory 
of the righteous (2-5), though it may be based on 15. 53 
and has been regarded by some expositors as a predic- 
tion of the Messiah,! presents no individual human 
deliverer, but, after the manner of the prophets, simply 
represents pious Israel as destined to be glorified. In 
part of the late pre-Christian Palestinian literature also 
(as Dan, SibOr, 1 Mace., Pss of Sol.) it is the 
nation that is the centre of hope ; it is only in the later 
portions of Enoch (as chap. 46) that a personal Messiah 
plays a real rôle (see Mrssian, 8 7; EscHATOLOGY, 
865 f) That Wisdom has a well-developed doctrine 
of ethical immortality, and yet savs nothing of resur- 
rection, may be due to its Egyptian origin. The idea 
of resurrection was a Palestinian growth, based on 
Jewish convictions, but shaped under the stimulus of 
Zoroastrianism, and it may well have lagged behind in 
Egypt. On the other hand, Alexandria was the mecting- 
place of old Egyptian and Greek ideas out of which the 
monotheistic Jews could easily fashion an elevated moral 
conception of the world to come. Lach Jewish centre 
would thus work out its own favourite idea of the future, 
and the fusion of the two ideas would take time. This 
fusion had certainly occurred before the composition of 
the earliest NT book, and apparently also before the 
time of the Enoch-section chaps. 91-104, a tract which 
in some respects resembles our book, the date of which 
is, however, uncertain, though it may probably be put 
in the first century R.C. (cp Charles, Book of Enoch). 
Wisdom appears to have been written before the fusion 
of the two ideas was aecomplished in Egypt; but, on 
the other hand, the author's ITellenising. tendency may 
have led him to discard the notion of a kingdom of the 
righteous on earth, though such a notion may have 
been known to him (cp 37 with Dan. 123). It is difti- 
cult to say when the Egyptian Jews began to formulate 
a doctrine of ethical immortality ; it may, perhaps, be 
surmised that, since the editor of Ben Sira, writing 132 
B.C., says nothing of it, it did not appear before the 
first century B.C. 

An indication of date might be obtained if we could 
determine with exactness the relative development of 

Greek conceptions in our author and in 

20. Greek x P ; 
tio Philo. It is generally admitted that 
Ponte Duet оа is deeply imbued with Greek 
philosophical thought; the conceptions of a beautiful 
and logically arranged cosmos, and of a wisdom which 
is the divine agent in creation and in the control of the 
world (besides the minor points referred to above) betray 
the influence of the Platonists and the Stoics. The 
same general ideas are found in Philo, as whose con- 
temporary, accordingly, our author is regarded by some 
expositors. On the other hand, the differences between 
the two writers are obvious ; * besides many divergencies 

1 So Tertullian, Cyprian, Hippolytus, Origen, and many 
interpreters of the Church of Rome; see Westcott's note in 
Smith, DB, art. ‘Wisdom of Solomon.’ 

2 The two are compared by Grimm, Drummond, Menzel, 
Farrar, Bois, and others. Siegfried, in Hastings’ DB, notes 
differences between the two. 
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in explanation of particular points (which, however, 
would not necessarily prove them not contemporaries), 
therc is, for example, the great difference in the employ- 
ment of the allegorical method of interpretation, which 
probably, though not certainly, points to the precedence 
of Wisdom in time. The main point of comparison 
is the conception of the divine self-manifestation through 
intermediate agencies, and herein Philo and Wisdom 
differ in two respects: first, whilst Philo names as 
chief agent the Logos, and has comparatively little to 
say of Wisdom, Wisdom gives the first place to Wisdom 
(not going beyond the OT in his conception of the 
‘word '), and thus appears to range itself along with 
those carlier more Hebraistie books (Proverbs and Ben 
Sira) in which the divine attribute plays the most impor- 
tant rôle, Philo, on the other hand, advancing to the 
more definitely Stoic idea; and secondly, Philo treats 
the conception in a more scientific way, undertaking to 
state with philosophic precision the nature of the relation 
between God and his personified energy, whilst in 
Wisdom this relation is assumed without explanation. 
From this it may probably be inferred that our author 
had not grasped the Stoie doctrine of the Logos, which, 
seeing his fondness for Greek ideas, he would hardly 
have failed to do if he had lived as late as the first half 
of the first century of our cra, 

The historical conditions to be accounted for are: the 
persccution of faithful Israelites by Gentiles and apostate 
бї. Outward Jews, and the author's special у; 

conditions against the Egyptians. [тете жаз а 
* class of apostate Jews from the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, 187 B.C. (Jos. Anz. xii. 5) down 
to the time of Philo (Philo, Confus. Ling. 2; Penit. 2). 
The account in 3 Macc. of an Egyptian persecution in 
the time of Ptolemy 1V. (221-217 В.С.) being generally 
adinitted to be legendary, the periods of persecution 
which may come into consideration (see Jos. Cont, АД. 
25) are the reigns of Ptolemy VII. (145-117 B.C.), 
Cleopatra (47-30 B.C.), Caligula (38-40 A. D.), and (Jos. 
Вл. 18; /-| Nero (бз 3.0). There is not much 
ground for choice among these periods,! at most it may 
be said that the comparatively calm tone of our book 
(as in 1416-20) does not favour the seasons of bitterer 
distress (under Caligula and Nero) But it is not 
necessary to suppose that the work was composed in 
the midst of one of the violently hostile movements. 
The author, even if he lived in a relatively quiet time, 
would know enough of the general fortunes of his people 
to paint his pictures of suffering (2-5 14). Nor is his 
reference to the worship of the statues of kings (14 16-20) 
chronologically decisive, for divine worship was paid to 
Ptolemy Ll, and probably to Antiochus II., as well as 
to Caligula and other Roman emperors. The author 
is, in fact, as Grimm remarks, giving a learned account 
of the origin of idolatry, and it is unnecessary to assume 
that the deified princes to whom he refers were his con- 
temporaries. There appears to be nothing in the 
historical situation depicted to prevent our following the 
literary indications and assigning the work to some time 
before that of Philo, probably to the first pre-Christian 
century. 

Of the author all that is clear is that he was an 
Egyptian Jew. His strong Jewish feeling appears on 

every page of his book, and his Greek 
dines training and his hearty dislike of the 
Egyptians point to Alexandria as bis residence. The 
unsuccessful attempts to identify him with some known 
person are detailed at length by Grimm and Farrar. 


The reference of the work to Solomon,? found in early versions 
(Sept., Syr.), and in a number of Patristic, Rabbinical, Roman 
Catholic, and Protestant writers (as late as 1858 by the Catholic 


1 Grimm's remark that in the time of Nero the spirit of the 
ews was too much broken to produce so talented a book as 
Wisdom is not convincing ; we know too little of the times to 
make such a judgment. 

2 [Revived by D. S. Margoliouth who holds that there are 
references to this book in Isaiah.] 
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J. A. Schmid), was rejected by Augustine and Jerome, and is 
no longer seriously considered. Very early critics thought of 
Ben Sira as the author (see Aug. Doct. Chr. 2,8; Aetract. 2, 4), 
or of the famous Philo (see Jer. Pr«f. in Lib. Sal), and the 
latter view was adopted by Luther and a number of other theo- 
logians ; but the differences between those Iwo writers and our 
author are so glaring that they absolutely exclude such an identi- 
fication. Other Jewish names which have been suggested are 
Zerubbabel (by J. M. Faber), Aristobulus, the friend of Ptolemy 
Philometor (by Lutterbeck), an older Philo (hy Drusius and 
others) who is said to have written a poem on Jerusalem (cp 
Jos. Cont. Af. 123 where a non-Jewish ‘older Philo,’ apparently 
an historian, is mentioned), and Apollos, before his conversion 
(by Plumptre), on the ground that he wrote the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and that the similarity between the epistle and Wisdom 
is so great as to suggest a common origin. None of these sug- 
gestions except the last has any show of probability, and it can 
hardly be called probable, since the two books, though not 
without a certain resemblance in style, still have differences, 
both of style and of manner of thought, too great to be explained 
even by a writer's change of religion. "The author has been 
held to he a Christian (by C. Н. Weisse and others) on such 
grounds as his supposed reference (3) to the Messiah, his desig- 
nation of God as ‘father’ (143), his doctrine of future ethical 
retribution (3-5), and the supposed mention of his book among 
Christian writings in the Muratorian Fragment (but the last 
supposition is probably erroneons—see above, § 6, n. 2), and the 
authorship has been assigned (by Noack) to Apollos, after his 
conversion to Christianity. But a Christian book without a 
single distinctively Christian idea (and none of those adduced by 
Weisse are distinctively Christian) would be an incomprehensible 
anomaly ; the book is intelligible only on the supposition that 
it was written by a non-Christian Jew. Finally, as has been 
pointed out above (§ 12), there is no reason for supposing that the 
author belonged to the sect of the Therapentie ; he has no trace 
of their teaching, and it does not seem probable that a member 
of that sect would have imbibed Greek learning as our author 
has done. 
The Greek text is given entire in the uncizls A (Lond. 1879- 
1883), B (Rome, 1871), x (St. Petersburg, 1862), in part in C 
(Leipsic, 1845), entire in the cursives H. P. 
23. Greek text. 23, 55, 68, 106 and 155 (not entire), 157. 248, 
253, 254, 261 (not entire), 296; nine MSS col- 
lated by Thilo (but not published) are in some passages adduced 
by him (Specimen exerce. critt. in Sapient. Sal., Halle, 1525)and 


by Grimm. Swete gives the various readings of RAC. The text 
is well preserved; А in a number of cases offers better readings 
than B. That the Greek is the original text is now generally be- 
lieved. Faber’s argument to prove a ‘Chaldee’ (that is Jewish 
Aramaic) original is successfully rebutted by Hasse; thus in 222 
the Syr. for Greek yépas is explained by Faber as coming froma 
confusion of Aramaic r*zyp and pm but it is rather, says Hasse, 


a misreading of the Greek (ynpas for yépac) ; in 18 16 Syriac 
‘command ' for Greek ‘death’ comes, according to aber, from 
a misunderstanding of 434 (which, however, 15 not Aramaic 
but Hebrew), but may be naturally regarded as a scribal errone- 
ous repetition of the preceding ‘command.’ So also, recently, 
D. S. Margoliouth,! whose examples are not more convincing 
than those of Faber. In Wisd.112 1410 the Greek is satis- 
factory as it stands ; and the identity of the expression in 212 
with that in Is. 3 10 © (noted by Schleusner) may be understood 
as a borrowing on the part of the former, or as a very late in- 
sertion in the latter. Greek is too free and idiomatic to be 
taken as a translation; its Hebrew colouring belongs rather to 
the thought than to the style.2 
The Old Latin Version was adopted by Jerome with slight 
changes; the Clementine text of 1592, with corrections from 
Vercellone's edition of 1861, is given in the 
24. Versions. edition of Heyse and Tischendorf (Leipsic, 
1873), with the readings of the Codex Ami- 
atinus in the margin; the Cod. Amiat. has been edited by 
Lagarde (in Л/27201/. i). lt is in general a literal, faithful, and 
intelligent translation of the Greek. lt occasionally (as in 417) 
inserts an explicitum, and has a number of words and clauses 
not found in our Greek, as 115 (one word, and in some MSS 
one line) 28 (one line) 217 (one line) 31 (one word) 414 (one 
phrase) 61 (one couplet) 6 20 (one word) 811 (one line) 101 
(two words in the Clem. text, but not in Amiat.) 115 (one 
and a half lines) 118 (one clause) 171 (several words) Some 
of these additions (as 31 414 171) are explanations of the 
translator, and none of them commend themselves as probably 
belonging to the original text; thus in 1 15 the perpetua weakens 
the a@avaros ; in 28 the line ‘let there be no meadow which our 
jollity does not traverse,’ though in itself appropriate and good, 
mars the couplet-arrangement (three conplets in vv. 7-9); the 
aphorism of 6x, ‘wisdom is better than strength, and a sage 
man than a strong,’ interrupts the connection of thought and is 
obviously a gloss, as are the insertions in S11 101 115 (two 
glosses) and 118. A certain number of words also are omitted in 
the Latin, the translator allowing himself some freedom. On the 
history of the version see Berger, 77zs. d. 7. Vulgate, 1893, and 
on the MSS, Thielmann, Bericht, etc. 1900. On the vocabulary 
cp Grimm, Comm. AGH, рр. 5 f. 


1 In JRAS, 1890, and in ‘Lines of defence of the biblical 
revelation,' 1 


9oo. 
2 Cp J. Freudenthal in JQR, 1891. 
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The Syriac is made directly from the Greek, following a MS 
resembling Codex Alex. Whilst in general it renders the ideas 
and expressions of the original with fidelity, it diverges there- 
from far more than the Latin. It adds explicita and other 
explanatory words, insetts the proper names (Cain, etc.) in 
chap. 10, transfers a number of Greek words, gives free transla- 
tions, mistranslates and omits. On the attempt to refer it to an 
Aramaic original see Hasse, For the Arabic version cp Hasse, 
for the Armenian ср Welte, and F. H. Reusch, Lider Sapient. 
græce, etc., 1858; these also both come from our Greek. 

For general works on the Jewish conception of wisdom see 
Wispom LITERATURE, § 15. For lists of critical and expository 

works up to 1860 see Bretschneider and 
25. Bibliography. Grimm. Among these the following may 

be mentioned: Rabanus Maurus, 1856, 
the earliest extant commentator (in Migne); Grotius, 4 zzofa- 
tiones, 1664; Cornelius a Lapide, Comment. in libr. Sap., 1613; 
Cappellus, Comment... . in VT, 1689 (scattered observa- 
tions); J. M. Faber, Produsiones, 1776-77 and 1786-87; J. С. 
Hasse, Salomo's Weisheit, 1785; J. G. Eichhorn, Einleitung 
i. d. Afocr. Sehr. d. AT, 1795; C. G. Bretschneider, Г. 
Sapient., 1804; C. L. W. Grimm (in Avrzgef. exeget. Hand- 
buch 2. d. Afokr. d. AT), 1860 (very full and judicious, 
supersedes his work of 1837). Since 1860 have appeared com- 
mentaries by E. C. Bissell, 1880 (in the volume on the Apocrypha 
added to the Lange series) F. W. Farrar, 1888 (in Wace's 
Apocrypha), and Siegfried (in Kautzsch's 4120£7.) ; articles in 
Smith's 28 (by B. Е. Westcott); M'Clintock and Strong’s 
Cyclopedia; Herzog-Hauck, RE (by E. Schürer, see also his 
GJ V, etc. = Hist. of the Jewish People, etc.); Hastings’ DB 
(by Siegfried); and annotated editions by W. J. Deane (The 
Book of Wisdom, 1881), W. R. Churton (in his Uneanontcal and 
Apocryphal Scriptures, 1884), and C. J.Ball (in his Variorunt 
Apocrypha, 1892). On the ethical ideas see Kübel, ‘Die Ethi- 
schen Anschauungen d. Weisheit Salomonis,’ in S4. Kr. (1865). 


CHT 
WISDOM OF JESUS. See ECCLESIASTICUS, 
SIRACH. 


WISE MEN (2'221)), Gen. 418. 
STARS, § 5, ZOROASTRIANISM ; 
LITERATURE, § 2. 

WITCH (5772/5), Dt. 1810, WITCHCRAFT (00р), 
1S. 1523. See MAGIC, $$ 22 31 f. 

WITHES, GREEN, AV"£ ‘green [moist] cords,’ 


RVing. ‘new bowstrings’ (2^5? enm, yetharim lahim), Judg. 


See MAGIC, $ 3, 
cp also WISDOM 


167. On the meaning of По, Zak, see Согоокѕ, $ 17; for ЛП, 
J'éther, see Corp. Bowstrings of ‘green’ gut, not yet dried, 
are probably meant. 

WITNESS. The part played by witnesses in Jewish 
legal procedure has been dealt with in LAW AND 
JUSTICE, $ 10 Ж 

The Hebrew word is «y, ‘ēd, the Aramaic sdhdd 
(x773); and in two passages in OT these two terms are 
treated as synonymous (Gen. 31 47, лу 1 sna; Job 
16:9, -р | an). The Arabic word is dhid ог Sahid (cp 
Palmyr. 425 ; see Cook, Aram. Gloss., s.c. ). The root 
Sahida (= Aram. sehéd ; ep vir with Ar. arada) seems 


to have meant originally ‘to be present’ (cp the use of 
Suhudin Koran, Sur. 7413), and then ‘to bear (be present 
as) witness.” Suid is both a witness in general, and 
one who witnesses to the truth of his creed by dying 
(see Sur. $71 3969). The original meaning of the 
Hebrew root was perhaps (as Gen.3147 Job 16:9 
suggest) the same as in Arabic. 

Gen. 31 44 4352 describes how a heap of stones was witness 
(CE; was present to remind) of some transaction ; Dt. 31 19 21 
says that the song of Moses was witness to (лу; existed or was 
present to remind) the Israelites of a great achievement. For 
other instances of the use of чу in a similar sense see BDB, 
where, however, the idea of the root is taken to be that of 
‘reiterating, hence emphatically affirming.’ 

The word used in the NT is uáprus (uáprvp-) It 
was eniployed by Christians, as by Muhammedans, to 
describe (1) simply one who witnessed to the truth, and 
then (2) particularly one who gave evidence of the truth 
by dying, and so ‘a martyr.’ 

For (1) see Асіѕ1 22, The word is already used in the second 
sense (2) in the МТ, So in Acts 2220 (AV; RV ‘witness’), 
kai бте efexetro Tò atua Srehavoy той uáprvpós cov ; Rev. 2 13 
(AV, RV ' witness"), ’Avrimas 6 марти pov, Ô тїттб$ [xov], 
òs amekrávðy map’ оңу; Rev. 176 (EV), каї etdov THY yvvatka 
небусоутау ёк TOU aipaTos TOV ayiwY, kai ёк тоў aljarOs TOV 
Haprúpwv ?Ттүтоў. 
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In ancient times the heroes of mankind were 
commonly represented as being distinguished from 
other men by (amongst other characteristics) the 
manner in which they entered and departed life. ‘They 
were not born in the usual way, or, if so, out of dne 
course ; they disappeared from life in a mysterious way, 
or they showed themselves superior to death by dying 
cheerfully under painful circumstances. ‘Thus both by 
their birth and by their death they witnessed to their 
superiority. This was specially the case with founders 
of religions. But ' the faithful’ were also called проп 
to bear witness. While, however, the master gave 
evidence of the trnth of his claims by the wonderful 
words and works of his whole life, ‘the faithful’ could 
in most cases only witness to the truth of them by follow- 
ing the master's teaching even unto death. Disciples, 
therefore, in some cases, sought and actually found 
martyrdom ; in other cases they are represented by tra- 
dition as having so suffered, whether they did so or not. 
The idea of witness by miracle and martyrdom is confined 
to no single religion. Cp WONDERS. M. A. C. 


WIZARD (07°), Lev. 2027. See MAGIC, $ 4, iii. 


WOLF (ANT;1 Avkoc ; lupus). This is the usual 
word for ‘wolf,’ though in 15. 1322 RV renders “к, 
‘ivyim, and SBOT cum faznim, by ‘wolves’; see 
JACKAL, and, on the variety of terms for wild animals, 
CAT. Та Is. 116 a notable reference is made to the 
wolf, which as a type of ferocity is brought into contrast 
with the lamb.? The full force of the phrase employed 
is that the wolf will, as it were, become a gër or client 
of the lamb (cp STRANGER). 

The wolf (Canis lupus) has a very wide range, ex- 
tending practically throughout North America (N. of 
Mexico), Europe, and .\sia. Many local varieties occur, 
which have been bv various authorities raised to the 
rank of species. The wolf is still found in Palestine 
(and Arabia, cp Doughty, Ar. Des. 1327). lt Is there 
somewhat lighter in colour and has a stronger and 
stouter build than in Europe, rarely moves in packs, 
aud prowls, sometimes in pairs, round the sheepfolds 
at night. By day it frequents the rocky valleys. 
Naturally it plays a large part in the life of the Israclites, 
and the references to its boldness and ferocity are 
frequent (cp Сеп. 4927 Jer. 56 Ezek. 2227 Hab. 18 
Zeph. 33). However, if the cubs be removed at a very 


„early age they are susceptible of training, though they 


can rarely be trusted with strangers. 

The word for ‘wolf’ is frequently used as a personal 
and clan name (cp Cook, Aram. Gloss. s.v. қт, and 
see ZEER),? and it has accordingly been held that it was 
a totem-animal among certain communities (at least) of 
the ancient Semites.4 For the wolf in Semitic legend 
and folklore see WRS, A'zsh5, 198, Kel. Sem. 88. 

^ A. E. S. 

WOMAN (ПУМ), Gen. 222. See FAMILY, especially 
88 4-6; MARRIAGE, esp. $$ 47; Law, $ r4a; 
SLAVERY ; and cp ADAM, esp. 8 34. 


WONDERS. The EV shows some uncertainty as 
to the translation of the Hebrew and Greek synonyms. 


(т) MDW, пор, is rendered by ‘wonder’ in Dt. 131 (2] 
2846 EV, but in Ex.79 Dt. 293 EV by ‘miracle.’ The mean- 
ing of the root is uncertain, but see BDB and cp below 
under (5). 


1 According to Hommel (Säugethiere, 303 fF.), 3NI is the jackal ; 
see on the other hand ZDMG, 1880, p. 373, and cp JACKAL. 
The Ass. cognate 27м appears to denote also a bird of prey. 

2 Compare the contrast in Mt.1016, ‘sheep in the midst of 
wolves,’ and Acts 2029, where Paul at Miletus warns the ‘ flock 
against the Av«ot Bapeis. | 

Е The fact rus name 'wolf' is given to a sickly child, 
‘that their human fragility may take on as it were a temper of 
the kind of those animals’ (cp Doughty, Ar. Des. 1 329) does 
not weaken the above argument, since, in some cases, this name 
is borne not by individuals but by whole clans (cp Aiz. 197 /:). 

4 See Rohertson Smith, 7. Phil. 975 fF and ср Frazer, 
Pausanias, 2195 f. 
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(2) ков, pele’; lit. ‘wonder,’ so EV 15. 2914; cp Judg. 613, 
niphli'oth, AV ‘miracles,’ RV ‘wondrous works.’ 

(3) nix, “dt; lit. ‘sign,’ so commonly in EV, Dt. 131 [2] 
93 46etc. In Nu. 1422 Dt. 11 5, RV ‘signs,’ AV ‘miracles.’ 

(4) бугана, lit. ‘power.’ In Mk.939, AV ‘miracle’ RV 
* mighty work.’ Cp Acts 222 ‘a man, approved by God among 
you, by miracles (RV ‘mighty works’), wonders, and signs,’ 
... Ovvdwert каї терасі Kat onmetois—a suggestive passage. 
In Acts$13 19 11 1 Cor. 121028 Gal. 35 EV ‘miracles’; but 
in Heb. 24, AV ‘miracles,’ RV ‘ powers. 

(5) tépas, Acts222 08 1512 Heb.24, EV ‘wonders.’ Two 
derivations are noted іп Grimm-Thayer (Le-ricon, s.v.), neither 
of which can be pronounced very satisfactory. They are: (1) 
‘apparently akin to the verb rypéw ; accordingly something so 
strange as to cause it to be ‘ watched” or “observed "'; (2) 
connected ‘with астур астрал, etc., hence ‘а sign in the 
heavens,"' If the Heb. 0522 (1, above) be connected with 
Ar. "ipta. ‘to suffer evil’ (see ВЮВ, s.v. nex), we might perhaps 
compare for répas the root теїрө ‘to suffer distress ' ; the idea 
would then be ‘a calamity or catastrophe=a portent.’ 

(6) equetor, lit. ‘sign,’ like (3) above. Soin Mk. 811, Lk. 
111629/ Mt.1238/. 1614 Jn.218 630 І Cor.122 Acts 222 
Heb. 24. But AV ‘wonder’ RV "sign, Rev.!21; EV 
‘miracle,’ Lk. 238 Acts41522; AV ‘miracle,’ RV ‘sign,’ Jn. 
4541041 21123 326226731 916 1147 1237 Acts68 56 15 12 
Rev. 13 14 16 14 19 20. 

The original idea in the word ‘wonder’ (Lat. 
' miraculum," Angl. ' miracle’) seems to have been that 
of turning aside through a feeling of fear or awe (see 
Skeat, Арто. Dict., s.v.). Те savage ‘ignorant of 
the very rudiments of science, and trying to get at the 
meaning of life by what the senses seem to tell’ (to 
quote Tylor, Алкор. 343) would often turn aside 
when he came face to face with something new, un- 
expected, or extraordinary. 

“The emotion named Wonder is founded on relativity. И is 
more than simple novelty. One degree beyond novelty is 
surprise, or the shock of what is both novel and unexpected. . . 
Wonder contains surprise, attended with a new and distinct 
effect, the effect of contemplating something that rises far above 
common experience, which elevates us with a feeling of 
superiority’ (Alexander Bain, Ze Emotions and the Will, 
85 7. [1899]. | А | i 

‘A wonder’ then is something which cannot be 
explained from the ordinary experience of mankind in 
general at a given time, but, as Hobbes pointed out 
(Leviathan, chap. 27), ‘seeing admiration and wonder 
are consequent to the knowledge wherewith men are 
endued, some more, some less, it followeth that the 
same thing may be a miracle to one and not to another,’ 
As regards many of the wonders that surrounded them 
(the wonder of life, the wonder of creation) primitive 
men would be very much on a level and would al]. be 
satisfied with a fanciful explanation ; but with regard 
to others (the wonder or effect of certain herbs, for 
instance) some men would soon, at first by chance, 
attain some «measure of knowledge and thereby them- 
selves become relatively wonderful and wonder-workers 
(medicine-men, obi-men). In the eyes of his admirers, 
however, the man who is relatively wonderful, soon 
grows to be very much more than this. Obviously, 
therefore, there is a very close connection between 
wonders or miracles and myths; the growth and 
development of both would go on almost, if not quite, 
simultaneously. Obviously, too, the wonder is closely 
connected with exoreism and sorcery. 

‘Exorcism and sorcery pass insensibly into miracle. . . If 
the marvellous results are ascribed to a supernatural being at 
enmity with the observers, the art is sorcery ; but if ascribed to 
a friendly supernatural being, the marvellous results are classed 
as miracles’ (Herbert Spencer, Principles of Sociology (M, 1 246). 

The very word in English, as we have seen, indicates 
the way we must take if we wish to understand the 
meaning of wonders. It is clear that a thorough 
examination of the subject would involve an investiga- 
tion into the evolution of ideas in general, into 
psychology, anthropology, comparative religion and 
mythology. If Dr. Bacon in his new definition of 
higher criticism is thinking of the comparative method, 
such an investigation would indeed come within the 
province of that science. ‘If a new definition of the 
higher criticism may be permitted so late,’ he says, 
‘we should call it the study of the origin and develop- 
ment of ideas! (Triple Tradition of the Exodus, xxxii. ). 
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In any case, in view of the results of the comparative 
method of study,! it is impossible to treat the subject of 
wonders or miracles on the old lines. Here, however, 
it need only be pointed out that it is now evident that 
no religion can be isolated and treated separately ; that 
myths, and wonders, whether natural (cp below) or 
supernatural, are not peculiar to any one system ; and 
that the ideas of primitive man, or the savage, have 
left their mark even on the most advanced religions. 

Comparative mythology shows that man has given 
explanations of the universe which indicate that the 
mind moves everywhere along very similar lines. 
Comparative religion teaches that even when men had 
attained to no small degree of general culture they 
still demanded outward and visible signs of the efficacy 
of their faith. ‘The sage, or the founder of a religion, 
who claimed to enlighten his fellows, was expected to 
produce evidence, apart from his teaching, that he was 
endowed in a peculiar and extraordinary way. Asa 
witness to his superiority, he was expected to perform 
wonders (or give a sign, cp [3] and [6] above). And 
as such a one was in most cases, owing to his superior 
knowledge, on a higher level than his contemporaries, 
he was, no doubt, often as a matter of fact able to do 
things which to them appeared wonderful ; he may often 
have been able to cure diseases, perhaps even to restore 
to life a body that was to all appearance lifeless ; he 
was, no doubt, often able to exercise a remarkable 
influence over men's minds, and perhaps to cure 
certain mental diseases. It is difficult to calculate 
the effect that such a display of power would have 
on those who did not understand its nature. It is 
easy, on the other hand, to understand that such 
evidence of a power out of the common having been 
furnished, wonders of a different nature would also be 
ascribed to the master by his disciples, especially after 
his decease. His works and his teaching would seem 
to combine to suggest that he did not belong to the 
life of the earth ; he must be a favourite of one of the 
deities, or of the Deity, or a son of one of the deities, 
or of the Deity, or even an actual deity come in the 
flesh. ‘The wonders with which he would now be ac- 
credited would no longer be relative and natural, but 
absolute and supernatural (7.e., miracles). It would 
be represented, especially after his decease, that the 
manner of his appearance in the world, and of his 
disappearance from it when his mission had been 
accomplished, were alike remarkable; that if his 
mother was human, his father was divine, that if he 
scemed to die like other men, it was not so in reality. 
He would no longer be described as merely healing 
diseases, physical and psychical, by natural, but little 
understood, means. He has become superior to the laws 
of nature. He walks upon the sea and stills its waves, 
commands the wind and the storm, cures instantane- 
ously the deaf, the dumb, and the blind, brings to life 
those who have actually died. 


This process went on even in the middle ages. ‘Principles of 
myth-formation, belonging properly to the mental state of the 
savage, were by its aid [the doctrine of miracles] continued in 
strong action in the civilised world. Mythic episodes which 
Europeans would have rejected contemptuously iftold of savage 
deities or heroes, only required to be adapted to appropriate 
local details, and to be set forth as miracles in the life of some 
superhuman personage to obtain as of old a place of credit 
and honour in history’ (Tylor, Primitive Culture,@) 1371 A). 
Writings in which miracles figure are not historical in the 
modern and scientific sense of the word. 

Many of the OT and NT narratives in which ‘ wonders’ 
figure have been treated in special articles, and from various 
points of view, See, for instance, CREATION, DELUGE, DEMONS, 


1 Prof. Cheyne was one of the first critics to apply this 
method in the case of biblical study. See in £9, the articles 
“Cosmogony’ (0 446 7), ‘Deluge’ (7 54 å F), ‘Jonah’ (18 7367), 
also ZA. Rev. 211-219 (1877). For more recent examples see 
CREATION, DELUGE, JoxAH, Purim, etc., and cp DEMONS, 
TEMPTATION. See also S. А. Cook, ‘Israel and Totemism,’ 
in JOR, April 1902; А. S. Peake, art. * Unclean,' in Hastings’ 
DB. 
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Divination, Macic, PLAGUES, Acts, GosrpELs (cp Jesus), 
Ton Lazarus, Mary, Nativity, RESURRECTION, SIMON 
PETER, SPIRITUAL GIFTS, TEMPTATION. Sce further R. W. 
Mackay, The Tübingen School and iis Antecedents (1863); 
Hugo Winckler, Geschichte Israelis, 2 (1900); Th. Trede, 
Wunderglaube in Heidentum und in der alten Kirche (1901); 
Supernatural Rel, (new ed. 1902. Cp О. Holtzmann, Leben 
Jess. The following works, amongst others, have to be taken 
account of: Grant Allen, Evolution of the Idea of God; Clodd, 
Myths and Dreams; Frazer, Golden Bough; Huxley, Hume, 
also Science and Hebrew Tradition and Science and Christian 
Tradition; Lang, Custom and Myth, and My?A, Ritual, and 
Religion; Lubbock (Avebury), Origin of Civilisation (5) 
1889); J. M. Robertson, Christianity and Mythology (1900) ; 
Herbert Spencer, The Study of Sociology (1.55) and Principles 
of Sociology; Tylor, Early Hist. of Mankind (3), 1878), 
Anthropology (1881), Primitive Culture, (9, 1891). Cp also 
Darwin, Descent of Man; Quatrefages, The Human Species 
USS); Tolstoy, What is Religion? М. А.С. 


WOOD (0), Gen. 614. See FOREST, and the special 
articles. 


WOOF (250), Lev. 1348 RV™s: ‘knitted stuff.’ See 
WEAVING, $ 7. 


WOOL (79У, злек; epioN). The sources of wool 
available in ancient times to the inhabitants of Palestine 
were three in number—the sheep, the camel, and the 
goat;! but, except where another animal is distinctly 
mentioned (Mk. 16 Mt. 34 x S. 1913), we may assume 
that the wool of the sheep is meant. An Arabic saying 
(cp Boehart, Aeros. 2442) declares that the best wool 
is that of the zakad (see SHEEP); it was this wool 
which Mesha, king of Moab, sent as tribute to the king 
of Israel (2 K. 34 RV). Wool is probably the worst 
conductor of heat of all the materials used for clothing, 
and for this reason amongst others has from the earliest 
times been used as a covering. The finest wool is that 
cut from the young sheep of about eight months old, 
and is known as lamb's wool (Prov. 2723 26); later 
shearings yield the wether wool, which is either unwashed 
or washed, the animal in the latter case being washed 
before submitting to the shears. As is still the case in 
pastoral countries, the annual sheep-shearing was in 
aneient times an occasion of great gatherings and 
rejoicings (І 5. 252 2 S. 1823; see FEASTS, 8 2f.) 
The wool is usually eut a few days after the washing, 
by which time it has dried. A skilful shearer will 
remove the whole of the fleece in a continuous sheet, 
which is then sorted aecording to its quality. The 
wool-stapler, whilst doing this, removes the larger and 
more conspieuous impurities, bits of straw, ete. The 
wool is then carefully washed with soft water and soap, 
and dried. At this stage it is still in the condition of 
matted locks as they come from the body of the animal, 
and before it can be woven it must be teazed, eombed 
and spun into a thread (see WEAVING). According to 
EV the wool of Damascus was especially prized at Tyre 
{Ezek. 2718); €, however, substitutes ‘wool from 
Miletus,’ and Davidson says, ' possibly, wool of Zachar.’ 
It is a matter for the textual critic (see JAVAN, 8 ти). 
On the prohibition to wear *a mingled stuff, wool and 
linen together (Lev 19:0 100. 2011 fi), sec LINEN, 7, 
n. 2, and Crit. Bib. ad loc. A. E. S. 

WORD (o Логос). On ‘the Word’ see Locos. 

WORLD. ‘The words are: (т) YIN, eves, Gen. 124; 
(2) Баг, 200200 t S. 28; (з) nby, ‘Olam, Ps. 5312 5; (4) n, деса, 
Ps. 17 14 ; (5) 770, edel Is. 38 11; (6) oiov, Нер. 12; (7) уй; 
(8) космос, Jn. 1836; (9) oixovuévg, Пер. 25. See EARTH. 

WORM. Worm is the rendering of the following 
Hebrew words :— 

I. pg, sds (as) in 15. 518,1 where obviously the larva 

1 ‘Wool is a modified form of hair, distinguished by its slender, 
soft, and wavy or curly structure, and by the hizhly imbricated 
or serrated surface of its filaments’. . . ‘At what point indeed 
it can be said that an animal fibre ceases to be hair and becomes 
wool it is impossible to determine, because in every characteristic 
the one class by imperceptible gradations merges iato the other, 
so that a continuous chain can be formed from the finest and 


softest merino to the rigid bristles of the wild boar.’—Zucy. 
Brit. (9), s.v. * wool.' 
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or caterpillar of some clothes-moth is intended. See 
Мотн. 


2. уут, foi (also лумл and nyvin, from a root 
meaning ‘to gnaw’ [Del. Zeb. Lang. GOYA Maro ES] 
cp mybo and myn7e as applied to the tecth), and 

3. ng» rim máh (ep Ar. ramma ‘be rotten,’ rimmat” 


‘rottenness’), are the words most commonly employed, 
and—as in vulgar speech—indicate not so much earth- 
worms (which indeed are found in Palestine, cp below}, 
as any elongated crawling animal. 65 renders generally 
by екш\л&, and in Job gampia, and less often тйл, 
Vg. vermis, putredo, tinea. The Л" which was bred 
in the manna (Ех. 1620, in v. 24 rimmnuh) means 
obviously the larva of those tlies which breed in organic 
matter. In hot countries flies breed with extraordinary 
rapidity, and maggots not uncommonly appear in sores, 
etc. ; whence several allusions are made in the OT and 
Apocrypha to their parasitieal tendencies and especially 
to their habit of preying upon the dead (Job 7 5 2126 
2420 but cp @ Is. 14 r1, cp also 1 Mace. 262 Ecclus. 
101: 193).! In this connection we find in pre-Christian 
times the first reference to the ‘fire and worm’ which 
afterwards became popularly connected with the notions 
of a future punishment (15. 6624; cp lzeclus. 7 17 Judith 
161; and Mk. 9 44 J. ). 

Death by worms, regarded with special horror by the ancients 
(Herod. 4 205), is said to have been the fate of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (2 Масс. 9 5 #4), and of Herod Agrippa (Acts 12 23) ; 
but it must not be forgotten that such statements about eminent 
but unpopular characters were frequently made by their political 
opponents in order to discredit their memory. Cp DISEASES, 
ad fin., and HEROD, $ 12, ad fin, 


The reference to the destruction of vineyards (Dt. 
2839), or of gourds (Jon. 47), by a ‘worm,’ Probably 
indicates some beetle—or rather insect -larva—which 
injures roots or other parts of plants; but it mav refer 
to certain members of the Myriapoda (Centipedes), which 
have similar destructive habits and are very numerous 
in Palestine. With the former we may compare the 
Gk. ty, i£ and Lat. convolvulus, a kind of vine-weevil 
(ep Elins A/N 2247): 

Wood-worms, the larvæ of wood-boring beetles, though un- 
mentioned in MT, are referred to in Bar. б 19 [20], in Prov. 124 
5, where а bad woman is likened to ¿r £vAo околу (255 


vmosya) also 2520a G, бетер ons [èr] iaa río каї окол 
£vAw ойто Хуту avdpos BAamret xapótar, and the Vg. of 2 М. 238 
(ipse est quasi tenerrimus ligni vermiculus, qui octingentos inter- 
fecit impetu uno). 

Finally we may note the metaphorical use of ‘ worm’ to denote 
a man of low estate or in a miserable position, Job 256 Ps. 
225[7] Es. 31 14. [not B], cp 7513654 : ware axoAnÉ éri yay 
KELTO TaOets. 

4. pos сел 2050/0 ares, AV coworms of the earth’ 

Eus Огу», 
(Mi. 717), might possibly refer to true carth-worms 
(Oligochzeta); but the literal meaning is ‘crawling things 
(ср © avporres fjv) of the earth,’ and it is more likely 
that serpents are intended (so RV, ep Dt. 3224). 

Of the Oligochwta a dozen species from Palestine have been 
described, all belonging to ‘the genus A Molohephora, to which 
fourteen out of the nineteen British species belong. live of the 
dozen— viz., -4. caliginosa, A. chlorotica, A, ftida, A. veneta, 
and А. vesea—are also British. They are not found in the arid 
and sandy regions, but are by no means uncommon in the more 
fertile districts. Cp Tora, COLOURS, § ry. 

5. IpI, ж/б, Hos. 512 AVME. (xévrpov [B.AQ]- 227?) The 

px d E b С ы 
word properly means ‘rottenness? (see BDE); in Prov.124 
14 зо, however, Ф gives скол, ays, just as in Job it renders 
DD hy gampia (see above). 744 also occurs in the Hebrew of 

B 
Ecclus. 43 20, where Taylor (/OR 10 471; Wisdom of Ben Sira, 
lxii Л) adopts the rendering ‘skin-bottle,’ and refers to Geizer’s 
view of Job 13 23 (aoxds, &), which he apparently favours. The 
text, however, is most probably corrupt ; for 2532 we should read 
n222, dérékoih, rendering ‘and he congeals ponds by his cold.’ 

PORE SES SC MS Tet Ton MEGA 

WORMWOOD (nu^ Dt 2918 [17] Prov. 54 Jer. 


9 


915 [14] 2315 Lam.315 19 Ат. 57 612;? and ayarOos Rev. 


1 [n the difficult passage Job 1! 26, ‘ worms destroy this body,’ 
no mention of worms is made by the MT; cp KV, and see 
Јов, $ 6, col. 2474. 

2 [n this last verse AV has ‘hemlock.’ 
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811t) The Hebrew word ѓа" is in G variously rendered 
mpia Dt. 29 18 [17] Lam.319 Am.612, ҳолу Prov. 54 Lam. 
815, avayxat Jer. 915 [14], Odum Jer. 2315, and vos Am. 5 7.1 
The word àyv6os nowhere occurs in © ; but Aq. had apivOcov 
for /a'änāh in Prov.54 Јег. 2315 Lam.819 (?), for rds in 
Jer.915[14]. Vg. has amaritudo in Di. 29 18, but everywhere 
else adsinthiust -a rendering which is also supported by Pesh. 
and Tg. 


The origin of the word /a'fzák is obscure, and the 
references to it in OT are so purely symbolical, that we 
learn nothing but that it was an edible substance of 
extreme bitterness ; it is usually coupled with хл, 705, 
or wrap, s rof (see GALL), and once with p" 
mérórim (Lam. 315, see BITTER HERBS). But a con- 
sensus of ancient tradition is in favour of the identifica- 
tion with wormwood, and it may well denote the product 
of one or more species of Artemisia (perhaps Artemisia 
Judaica) of which as many as seven are enumerated by 
Tristram (FFP 331) as found in Palestine. 

NOM VOTI 


WORSHIP. See TEMPLE, $$ 34 f; SACRIFICE; 
also SYNAGOGUE, PRAYER, and SALUTATIONS, 


WORSHIPPER (мєокорос), RV TEMPLE- 
KEEPER. See NEOCOROS. 


WREATH. 1. 93}, gidid, 1 K.717.+ SeeFRINGES. 

2. n, буйл, 1 К.Т 29 зо 36, RV ‘wreaths of hanging work’; 
but the meaning is doubtful and even the reading uncertain. 
See under Laver, § 1. 


WREATHEN WORK. (1) Л\20, ‘ddirh, Ex. 2814, 


etc. SeeCorp. (2) 1230), 30404,1 K.717,etc. See NET, s. 


WRESTLING. It is reasonable to assume that the 
early Hebrews had wrestling- matches. The story of 
Jacob wrestling with the čim or divinity (Gen. 3224-31) 
seems to presuppose this. If the cycle of Jacob- 
narratives Were as near to the original folk-tales as the 
cycle of Samson-narratives, we should perhaps have 
found Jacob indulging like Samson in sportive exhibi- 
tions of his strength, for the ancestors of the Hebrews 
(not Samson alone) were imagined as endowed with 
Herculean strength (cp Gen. 2910 8145 / 3226). It is, 
however, no sport—this wrestling of Jacob with the 
divine being ; it is the conquest of the god of an already 
conquered people which has to be effected. This is the 
historieal meaning of the story. Penuel was possibly 
the citadel of SUCCOTH (g.v. ), and within the precinct of 
the citadel was the sanctuary (see GIDEON, $ 2). The 
Jacob-tribe had ‘contended with men’ and had ‘ pre- 
vailed '-—7.e., had conquered Succoth and Penuel 
externally (Judg. 816 7); but its admission to full 
religious privileges had, according to the myth, to be 
obtained by force. Sargon carried away the dcities of 
conquered places ; but the Jacob-tribe meant to remain 
at Succoth and Penuel, and consequently had to convert 
a hostile divinity into a friend. Cyrus did the like at 
Babylon by geniality towards the priesthood (CYRUS, 
§ 6); the Jacob-tribe chose to describe its victory in the 
symbolic language of mythology. The myth grew pale, 
and the later writers did not understand it. Hosea 
thought that Jacob's conduct was blameworthy ; a later 
writer modified the story by the statement that Jacob 
'wept and made supplication to him,' and it is this 
later writer whom modern preachers justifiably follow, 
for he has shown them how to ' turn dross into gold.’ 2 

The word rendered ‘wrestled’ in Gen. 32 (pann 2. 25 [241 


\р2к7, v. 26[25]) has been connected by some with PIN, 'аба&, 
‘dust, as if=' to dust oneself’; others compare MH PIN, dóa£, 
‘to entangle.” But probably the word is corrupt (see Crit, Bi.). 


1 The translator seems in this last case to have read nbpob 


and in the two cases in Jer. to have wrongly connected the word 
with root луу. 

2 Hos. 122 4 [3 /-] belongs to Hosea, who blames Jacob; the 
continuation is in zz. 7-9 [8-ro]. Jv. 4-6 [5-7] are eulogistic of 
Jacob. The expression ‘turn dross into gold’ is from Gunkel, 
whose treatment of the story shows much insight, though he has 
missed the probable historical origin of the story. 
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In Gen.308 the right word is used—viz., brea, prop. ‘to be 


twisted together’; see NAPHTALI, § 3. Cp, further, MANASSEN, 
a the NT пал ' wrestling’ is used as a figure for a 
spiritual struggle (Eph. 612); we might have expected 
páxn (Delitzsch, in his Heb. NT, renders mona); the 
Christian's struggle not being against flesh and blood 
can hardly be called a ‘wrestling.’ But the word came 
naturally to his lips. The palaestra was not, it seems, 
forbidden to Christians ; the writer of 2 Macc. 4 12 f. (cp 
CAP) was naturally more sensitive, and denounces the 
priests of Jerusalem who, in the Hellenising movement 
under Antiochus Epiphanes, ‘hastened to take part in 
the unlawful provision for the ?a4es/ra.' The word is 
happily adopted by RV, following the precedent of 
'synagogue' ; primarily it means a wrestling school. 
Wrestling was a favourite exercise in ancient Egypt 
(Wilk. Azc. Eg. 2437 5292) It is said to have been 
introduced into the Olympic contests in the eighteenth 
Olympiad, from which date it continued to form one of 
the five games of the pentathlon. T. K. C. 


WRITING. In the study of writing it is important 
to remember that the word has several meanings, 
1, The which must be carefully distinguished. In 
alphabet its widest sense, it includes both ideo- 
' graphic and phonetic writing. Ideographic 
writing consists in the use of symbols to represent 
visible objects or the ideas which are associated with 
those objects ; by phonetic writing is meant the use of 
symbols to represent the sounds or combinations of 
sounds, which constitute some particular language. 
When each symbol denotes a single sound, the writing 
is said to be alphaéetic; when each symbol denotes а 
syllable, the writing is called sy//adic. It is probable 
that writing was at first purely ideographic ; but the 
oldest systems of writing known to us, namely, the 
hieroglyphic writing of Egypt and the cuneiform writ- 
ing of Babylonia, consist of ideographic and phonetic 
symbols combined in various ways. Both in Egypt 
and in Babylonia the art of writing was practised con- 
siderably more than three thousand years before the 
Christian era. With these systems, however, we ate 
not at present concerned, since there is no reason to 
believe that they were at any time in use among the 
ancient Hebrews, who, like their neighbours, the Moab- 
ites, the Phoenicians, and the Aramzeans, employed a 
purely alphabetic system, consisting of twenty-two 
letters, usually known as the Semitic alphabet, From 
the Phoenicians this alphabet was borrowed, with certain 
important modifications, by the Greeks; from the 
Greeks it passed on to the other nations of Europe, so 
that in popular language the term ‘writing’ is confined 
to alphabetic writing. When we speak of the writing 
of Egypt and Babylonia, we are liable to forget that in 
this case ‘ writing’ means something quite different from 
that which we ordinarily understand by it. 

The origin of the Semitic alphabet is extremely 
obscure. In the ancient world the invention was 
commonly ascribed to the Phoenicians,! 
sometimes to the Aramæans? or the 
Egyptians;? but these theorics seem to have been 
based upon mere conjecture, as was the case with so 
many other beliefs current among the ancients respect- 
ing the origin of arts, institutions, and the like.* In 
modern times also the theory of the Phoenician origin 
of the alphabet has been frequently maintained, and 
many scholars have endeavoured to show that the Phoe- 
nicians simply adapted to their own use certain of the 

1 Plin. Nat. Hist. 5 12 [13] (see also 7 57); Lucan, Pharsaé, 
? 2 Diod. Sic. 5 74, Clem. Alex. Stromiatezs, 1 x6. 

3 Plato, Phedrus, 58, 274 D; Cicero, De nat, deor. 322. 

3 That any genuine tradition about the origin of the alphabet 
should have survived must appear highly improbable when we 
consider that the inventors of the vowel-points were completely 
forgotten, although they lived in a much later and a far more 
civilised age. 


2. Origin. 
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phonetic signs employed in Egyptian writing.! Others 
have supposed that the alphabet was developed out of 
the Babylonian cuneiform character.? But, as Winckler 
has recently observed, the arguments for attributing the 
invention of the alphabet to the Phoenicians are far 
from satisfactory.” We have, it is true, no right to 
maintain, with Winckler, that the hypothesis is improb- 
able in itself, for mere generalisations, such as the 
Statement that mercantile peoples are deficient in 
creative power, prove nothing at all. Nor is much to 
be said in favour of the rival theory put forward by him, 
namely, that the alphabet was invented in Babylonia, 
since the Babylonians, so far as we can ascertain at 
present, never made use of it for writing their own 
language. The inscriptions in the Semitic character 
which appear on some Babylonian and Assyrian weights 
and contract-tablets prove, indeed, that the alphabet 
was known in Babylonia ; but as these inscriptions are 
in the Aramaic language it would seem that the Semitic 
character was introduced into Babylonia by Arameeans. 
The arguments which Winckler derives from the shapes 
of the letters are likewise very precarious. From the 
fact that ‘угт is represented by a circle he argues that 
this letter was not originally included in the alphabet 
and that the Semitic character must therefore have been 
invented by a people to whom the sound of ‘Ayin was 
unknown, But the circular form of ‘Ayin may be ex- 
plained by the obvious supposition that it is meant to 
represent an ‘eye’ (Heb. riz), precisely as every 
other letter seems to have been originally a rude portrait 
of some well-known object, the name of which happened 
to begin with the sound intended. In some cases both 
the shape and the name of the letter clearly indicate 
the object chosen, and this serves to show that the 
inventors of the alphabet spoke a Semitic language. 
But whether they were Phoenicians, Aramæans, or 
members of some other Semitic people it is at present 
impossible to decide.4 

We are not to suppose that the inventors of the 
alphabet endeavoured to distinguish the sounds of their 
language with scientific precision. It would appear 
that when two or more consonantal sounds bore a 
certain resemblance to one another they were sometimes 
represented by a single letter ; thus the ancient Semitic 
alphabet had only one sign for the two sibilants which 
were afterwards known as Siz and Shim and distin- 
guished bv a diacritical point (x, 2). In this case the 
distinction of sound must have existed from the beginning 
(as is proved by comparative philology), and became 
even more marked in later times; we may therefore 
assume that it existed likewise in the intermediate 
period, when the alphabet was invented. Since the 
inventors of the alphabet ignored this distinction, they 
may have ignored others also, and accordingly the fact 
that the ancient Semitic character does not discriminate 
between certain sounds which are expressed by different 


letters in Arabic (e.7., © апа С E and ё) is no proof 


that the alphabet originated among a people who in 
pronunciation assimilated these sounds to one another. 

Of all known inscriptions in the Semitic character the 
oldest which can be dated with certainty, namely the 
inscription of Mesha' king of Moab, 
belongs to the earlier half of the ninth 
century B.C. See MESHA. The inscription of Panammiüi, 
king of Ya’di, in the extreme N. of Syria, appears to 
have been set up about the beginning of the eighth 
century; it is written in a peculiar Aramaic dialect. 


3. Antiquity. 


1 De Rougé, Mémoire sur Lorigine égyptienne de l'alphabet 
Phénicien (Paris, 1874); Maspero, /fist. ancienne des peuples 
de Orient) 745 (Paris, 1893). 

2 Deecke in ZDA/G ЗІ [1877] 102-116. 

3 Wi. Gesch. Isr. 1 (1895) 125 f. Е 

4 The reasons which make it necessary to suspend our judg- 
ment on this question are well pointed out by Lidzharski 1n his 
Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphih [1898], 1 175. A 

5 See DHM Die altsemitischen Inschriften von Sendschirli 
(Vienna, 1893), and cp ARAMAIC LANGUAGE, $ 2. 
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Some Phoenician and Aramaic inscriptions are perhaps 
rather older than these two; but there is no clear evidence 
to show how long before the ninth century the Semitic 
alphabet was invented. — Nókdeke has observed that the 
style of the inscription of Mesha seems to imply the 
existence of a historical literature among the Moabites 
of the period, and what we know of the Moabites would 
lead us to suppose that their civilisation was decidedly 
less advanced than that of their neighbours to the W. 
Thus we may conclude with certainty that at the time 
of Mesha' the Semitic alphabet was not a very recent in- 
vention. On the other hand, the fact that in the ninth 
century B.C. the shapes of the letters were almost 
identical in regions so far apart as Moab and Ya'di 
does not favour the view that the alphabet had been for 
many centuries in common use, for in that case local 
types would have tended to diverge more widely, as is 
shown by the later history of Semitic writing. More- 
over, the tablets discovered at Tell-el-Amarna in 1887 
prove that about 1400 B.C. the Canaanite princes con- 
ducted their official correspondence with the Egyptian 
court in the Babylonian language and character. It 
would be very rash to conclude from this that the 
cuneiform character was then commonly employed by 
the natives of Canaan, for documents written in a 
foreign langnage and in an extremely difficult character 
can have been intelligible only to a small class of pro- 
fessional scribes, most of them, perhaps, slaves imported 
from other countries.! But it is evident that if the 
Canaanite princes employed, in their correspondence 
with Egypt, a language which was neither that of 
Canaan nor that of Egypt, we may with some plausi- 
bility conjecture that the Canaanites at that period had 
no writing of their own. 

The OT does not supply us with the means of dis- 
covering how or when the alphabet became known to 
the Israelites. In Genesis, as has often been remarked, 
there is no allusion to writing of any kind, whereas 
Moses is represented, even in the older parts of Exodus 
(JE), as practising the art (х. 244). But from this we 
cannot safely conclude more than that writing had been 
in use among the Israelites for some time before the 
period of the narrator, who probably lived in the ninth 
century B.C. Nor does Judg. 5:4 throw any light on 
the question ; whatever the phrase «zz S20 may mean, 
it cannot be explained as ‘the pen of the scribe,’ since 
pas never has this sense either in Hebrew or Aramaic. 
It is remarkable that the ordinary Hebrew noun for 
‘writing,’ namely 329, from which ssb ‘a scribe’ is 
derived, has no etymological connection with any of 
the verbs which signify ‘to write’ (Znz, ppm, со), and 
this fact tends to support the theory that «eo is a foreign 
word ; whether it was borrowed from the Assyrian, as 
some scholars suppose, is uncertain. 

The name of the old Canaanite city ^2£27n77p (Josh. 15 I5 J- 
Judg. 111/2) might suggest that the word 750, in the sense of 
‘writing,’ was known already to the Canaanites before the 
Israelite invasion; but since the root s253? has a variety of 
meanings (in Hebrew ‘to count,’ ‘to relate,’ in Aramaic ‘to 
shave the hair’), it is altogether illegitimate to found any argu- 
ment upon the name in question, Cp KurjATH-sEPHER. 

In the days of the later kings of Judah, the art of 
writing must have been very extensively employed, to 
judge by the frequent allusions to it in the 

4. Types. Prophets, especially Isaiah. Тһе oldest 
extant specimens of Israclite writing, namely the Siloam 
inscription? and a number of engraved scals and gems, 

1 Even in Babylonia itself, where the language of the Tell-el- 
Amarna tablets was actually spoken, the kuowledge of the 
cuneiform character was, in all probability, confined to a small 
proportion of the inhabitants. 

2 [t is possible that "£2 in "527m? has no connection with 
the Heb. root 452, since Phoen. о may correspond to Heb. 1, 
e.g., Phan. "ze — Heb. чот. The existence of a root =] may 
be inferred from the name of the place [781 (лб, * 1o Ziphron, 


Nu. 319). | - 
3 See Dr. TBS pp. xiv-xvit. 
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seem to belong to this period. Here the shapes of the 
letters closely resemble those in the inscription of king 
Mesha. Опе of the oldest Phoenician inscriptions, 
that which is found on the fragments of a bronze bow] 
dedicated to the Baal of Lebanon (C/S i. no. 5, see 
PHaenIciA, $ 18), exhibits much the same type. But the 
ordinary Phoenician writing has a decidedly more modern 
appearance; the down-strokes become elongated, so as 
to present to the eye a series of parallel lines, and the 
letters thus acquire an air of uniformity which is lacking 
in the older style. Another type is offered by the 
Aramaie inscriptions and papyri of the Persian and 
Macedonian period. Тһе distinctive feature of these is 
that certain letters (3, л, y, 5) have open tops, as 
though their upper portion had been cut off. A further 
development of this Aramaic writing appears in the 
Nabatan and Palmyrene inscriptions, of the first 
century B.C. and onwards, which are specially remark- 
able for their frequent ligatures or joining of the letters, 
a feature common to all the later styles of Aramaic 
writing in use among Christians. Аз the Aramaie 
language gradually superseded Hebrew and the kindred 
dialects spoken in Palestine, the Aramaic letters became 
more and more familiar to the Jews. The coins of the 
Hasmon:ean dynasty and those struck during the two 
Jewish revolts (66-70 and 132-135 A.D.) bear legends 
in the old Hebrew character ; but some Jewish inscrip- 
tions of about the time of Christ are in the Aramaic 
writing, though the language is Hebrew. The particular 
variety of the Aramaie character which came into use 
at this period was called by the Jews АЛБ талира" 
(7272 an). ‘square writing,’ or Zé/Adó assur? (six ang). 
' Assyrian writing, a name probably due to the fact 
that it was employed by the peoples of NE. Syria. 
One of the most ancient specimens of the square 
writing is the inscription over the sepulchre of the Bënë 
Hésir ("5 эз), a Jewish family, near Jerusalem ;1 the 
character bears much resemblance to the Nabatcan, 
but the lines are straighter and the ligatures less 
frequent. In the fully developed form of the square 
character the ligatures disappear altogether. There is 
reason to believe that at the time when the text of the 
OT was definitely fixed—7/.e., about the beginning of the 
second century after Christ—the square character was 
generally, if not invariably, employed in MSS of the 
OT.? Since that period it has continued in use among 
the Jews with very little modification. Strangely 
enough, the Samaritans alone remained faithful to the 
old Hebrew writing, though in their attempt to adorn 
it they gave it a somewhat fantastic appearance.? 

At a period which it is impossible to determine 
accurately, but in any case several centuries before the 
Christian era, the Semitic alphabet was introduced into 
Arabia and employed for writing various Arabian dia- 
lects, as is proved by many inscriptions which have 
been discovered in that country. Some of these were, 
until lately, known by the incorrect name Himyaritic. 
The alphabet in which they are written is evidently 
derived from that of the northern Semites; but it con- 
tains several additional consonants, invented for the 
purpose of expressing certain Arabic sounds which 


1 sg Chwolson, Corpus Inscr. Heb. no. 6 (St. Petersburg, 
1882). 

? |n the recently discovered fragments of Aquila's Greek 
translation of the ОТ (ed. F. C. Burkitt, Cambridge, 1807) the 
Divine name y-4-w-A 15 written in a corrupt form of the odd 
Hebrew alphabet, not, as we might have expected, in the square 
character. But it does not necessarily follow that the Hehrew 
MSS used by Aquila were written in the old alphabet ¢hrouch- 
out; the Divine Name, which, it must be remembered, was not 
pronounced by the reader, may still have been written in the 
ancient style after the rest of the text had been modernised. 

3 Tables showing the forms of the letters used by the N. 
Semitic nations at different periods are found in Stade's Leh» 
buch der hebräischen Grammatik (1879) and Nóldeke's Kurz- 
gefasste syrische Grammatik (1880, (71898), hut far fuller 
information may be obtained from the magnificent tahle hy 
Euting in Chwolson's Corpus Inscr. Heb. See also P. Berger, 
AHistoire de l'écriture dans l'antiquité (Paris, 1891). 
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were not represented in the older Semitic writing. "The 
so-called Himyaritic inscriptions fall into two classes, 
according to dialect—those in Sabaean and those in 
Minzan. Both dialects seem to have been spoken in 
S. Arabia at about the same period, and to have been 
carried northwards by mercantile colonists. Among 
these inscriptions there are very few of which the date 
can be ascertained even approximately. The theory of 
Glaser, Hommel, Sayce, and others, that the Minaean 
inscriptions are of enormous antiquity and that the 
latest of them were set up about тооо B.C., has been 
completely overthrown by the discovery of a Minaan 
inscription which is dated from ' the twenty-second year 
of king Ptolemy,’ so that it cannot be older than the 
third century B.C.! The dialect of the so-called 
Thamitdzean? inscriptions, recently discovered at Al- 
Ulà, about 150 m. NNW. of Medina, differs greatly 
both from the Sabæan and the Minzean; but the writing 
is nearly the same. Whether D. Н. Müller be right in 
considering the Thamiidaan character an earlier form 
of the Sabæan is uncertain. By the beginning of the 
seventh century of our era both the Thamitdzean and 
the Sabzean writing bad become obsolete in Arabia, for 
the alphabet employed by the Arabs at that time—the 
parent of the Arabie character now in use—was derived 
from the Nabatzan. In Eastern Africa, however, the 
Sabzean alphabet left a descendant, namely the very 
peculiar character known as the Atthiopic. 

The names by which the letters of the alphabet were 
known among the Jews appear for the first time in the 
5. Names of LXX ым of Lam. 1-4. Here the MSS, it 

the lettera. is true, vary to a considerable extent; but 

there can be no doubt that the names are 
substantially identical with those which were used by the 
Jews in the Middle Ages. 1t would seem, however, 
that in very early times certain of these names were 
pronounced otherwise, since the names of the Greek 
letters, which were borrowed from the Phoenicians, 
sometimes diverge notably from the ordinary Jewish 
forms ; thus Pduua (for Fauħa) and 'Pà (ep Heb. wr, 
*head') appear to have a more primitive vocalisation 
than bona (б yue or yiu) and л (G pnxs or pgs). 
Accordingly the fact that gq is not a Hebrew but an 


Aramaic form cannot be regarded as proving anything 
with respect to the ultimate origin of the names, That 
the names were liable to undergo great change in various 
times and places is shown, moreover, by the Ethiopic 
alphabet, in which several of the names are quite different. 
We must not therefore be surprised to find that among 
the Jewish names of the letters there are some of which 
the meaning is altogether obscure, namely, кл, pL mi 


me, х "P and \л. 
The order in which the letters were arranged is shown 
by the acrostich poems in the OT (Pss. 25 31 37 111 /. 


6. Order 119 115 Prov. 81 IO-3I Lam. T): In Lam. 
£ th 2-4 the order is slightly different, since 
a s precedes y.? Among the Phoenicians 


the arrangement of the letters seems to 
have bcen the same as among the Jews, for the Greek 
alphabet in its primitive form corresponded to the 
Hebrew. By what principle the order was originally 
fixed it is impossible to discover. 

Ancient inscriptions in the Semitic alphabet, like the 
oldest inscriptions in Greek, are 
written from right to left. The sole 
exceptions to this rule are found 
among the Sabaean inscriptions, a 
few of which are written Bovorpodnddy — i.e., in 


7. Direction of 
the writing, 
punctuation, etc. 


1 See the papershy DHM in the Vienna Oriental Journ. (22е 
Wiener Zeitschr, für die Kunde des Morgenlandes) 8 1-10 161- 
166 (1894). 

d after the. Ztasizd (Gk. оі @apovdnvod), an Arabian 
tribe who inhabited those parts about the fourth century after 
Christ. The authors of these inscriptions, however, call them- 
selves not Tkamüd, but Lihyan (qn ); see DHM Epig. Denk. 


aus Arabien (Vienna, 1889). 3 See LAMENTATIONS. 
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lines running alternately from right to left and from 
left to right, a fashion common among the Greeks in the 
sixth century B.C.! In the inscription of King Меѕһа a 
dot is placed after each word and a vertical stroke at the 
end of each sentence. Similar dots are found in the 
Siloam inscription and in some others ; but whether they 
were used by ordinary Hebrew writers may be doubted. 
1n any case the OT contains very many textual corrup- 
tions which are due simply to wrong divisions of words.? 
Such mistakes were greatly facilitated by the absence of 
special forms for final letters, like those used in the writ- 
ing of the later Jews, Syrians, and Arabs. In Hebrew, 
Phoenician, and Aramaic inscriptions a line frequently 
ends in the middle of a word ; but in the later Jewish 
style this is not allowed, and in order to fill up a line 
the scribes are accustomed to ‘expand’ certain letters, 
especially x, л, 5, n, and p. 
The letters of the Semitic alphabet were originally 
used as consonants only, the vowels being unexpressed. 
Such a system must, of course, give rise 
8. Ortho- к, А is 
graphy. to endless ambiguities, for in the Semitic 
languages some of the most important gram- 
matical distinctions (e.g, the difference between an 
active and a passive verb) often depend solely on the 
vowels. The reason which led the Semites to content 
themselves with this imperfect method seems to have 
been that writing was at first employed only for short 
and well-known formule, such as votive inscriptions, 
funereal inscriptions, and the like, not for literary works 
properly so-ealled. At length certain of the consonants 
(м. т. n» and >) eame to be used also as vowels ; but this 
modification was introduced very slowly. In Phoenician 
inscriptions the vowels are never expressed save in a few 
cases at the end of a word. In the inscription of King 
Mesha’ and the Siloam inscription the vowel-letters are 
inserted somewhat more freely, but very much less 
freely than in the present text of the OT.* Among the 
Israclites, before the exile, the general rule seems to 
have been that no vowels were expressed in writing 
except the diphthongs ax and az (which were repre- 
sented by 7 and > respectively), and most of the long 
vowels at the end of words. The use of vowel letters 
for #7, 9, and Z in the middle of words —which is frequent 
in the M T—apparently came into fashion at a very late 
period, as a careful examination of 65 shows. ‘The 
orthography of the present Jewish OT is probably the 
result of a revision (or of several revisions) by the scribes, 
for in all parts of the OT the use of the vowel-letters (or, 
as they are often called, »afres. lectionis) is approxi- 
mately the same, that is to say, the oldest books do not, 
in this respect, differ materially from the latest. But 
though we find a general uniformity of spelling through- 
out the whole of the OT, there are numberless incon- 
sistencies in matters of detail, and it often happens that 
within the space of a few verses the same word is spelt 
in two or more different ways. In no ease, therefore, 
have we any guarantee that the vowel-letters in our text 
go back to the time of the author, and to base historical 
arguments on the spelling is quite illegitimate. Even 


1 The Zthiopic writing, as is well known, always runs from 
left to right ; the oldest extant specimens of this writing, namely, 
two inscriptions at Aksüm in Abyssinia, probably belong to the 
sixth century after Christ. 

2 See Dr. TBS xxx-xxxil. 

3 Thus the Siloam inscription has М (thrice) for t^W, and 
DISTA (twice) for C'23nn. 

4 Dr. TBS p. xxxiii. It must be remembered that many words 
which the later Jews pronounced with 6 or # originally had the 
diphthong az. Thus when we find туу and мухо in the Siloam 
inscription, we zre not to reckon these as cases in which ð was 
expressed by s. 

5 Thus the well-known fact that the form мул is sometimes 
employed in MT instead of the fem. кол proves nothing as to 
the usage of the ancient Hehrew, since the y in this case was 
probably inserted by late scribes (ср Dr. Deut. Introd. p. Ixxxviii). 
In Moabite the masc. form is written кл, and in Phoenician 
inscriptions we find мл for masc. and fem. alike, the pronunciation 
of course varying according to the gender. 
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in the Middle Ages, long after the text had been fixed, 
there was still a considerable amonnt of divergence 
between the MSS as to the insertion of the vowel-letters 
in particular passages.! In MSS of the Mishnah and 
other post-biblical Jewish writings, the vowel-letters are 
employed much more frequently than in the OT ; thus 
тапа * often stand for the short vowels Z and X, which 
is very rarely the case in copies of the OT. 
Though the insertion of vowel-letters doubtless ex- 
cluded certain ambiguities, the writing was still very far 
9. Vowel: from being an adequate representation of 
p otn the language. Not only many of the 
р d *" vowels but also the doubling of consonants 
and other important phonetic distinctions remained 
unexpressed, At length, several centuries after the 
Christian era, systematic efforts were made by the Jews, 
the Syrians, and the Arabs to remove this practical 
inconvenience.  ]tcannot be a mere accident that among 
al! three nations the introduction of the so-called vowel- 
points took place about the same period ; but how and 
where the idea originated is quite uncertain. As early 
as the fifth century after Christ Syrian scribes had 
adopted the practice of distinguishing certain words, 
which, though spelt alike, were pronouneed differently, 
by means of a dot placed above or below ; and it has 
been conjectured by Ewald and others that this was the 
origin both of the Syrian and of the Jewish systems of 
vocalisation. In any case, it would seem that at the 
beginning of the fifth century the vowel-points were 
unknown to the Jews, and that by the end of the eighth 
century they had been in use for some time. The 
Jewish scholars who introduced these signs into the text 
of the OT are commonly known as the la ssore/es—4.e., 
traditionalists, from the late Heb. word massireth (mèn), 


‘tradition.’ Respecting their names and dates history 
isaltogether silent. Though their work was of enormous 
importance, it must be remembered that among the Jews, 
as among the Syrians and Arabs, the vowel-points have 
never been regarded as an essential part of the writing ; 
in particular the MSS of the Law and the Prophets, 
from which lessons were read in the synagogues, appear 
to have been generally, if not always, written. without 
points, down to the present day. Those MSS of the 
Hebrew OT which are ‘ pointed’ fall into two principal 
classes, aceording to the method of vocalisation em- 
ploved. The great majority exhibit the so-called Pales- 
tinian? system, whilst others, of which the best-known 
example is the St. Petersburg Codex of the Prophets 
written in 916 A.D. (published in facsimile by Strack 
in 1876), have the Dabylonian (or superlinear) vowel- 
points. These two systenis possess so much in common 
that they must necessarily be derived from the same 
original; but the precise relationship between them is 
still disputed. Both represent a very late stage in the 
pronuneiation of the Hebrew language, or rather they 
express the language, not as it was actually spoken, but 
as it was chanted in the synagogues of the period.” The 
most important difference between the Palestinian and 
the Babylonian systems is, that the Palestinian alone has 
a special sign for the short vowel e(Séghol). The Baby- 
lonian system underwent considerable change in course 
of time, as is shown by the different forms which it 
assumes in our MSS ; but it was ignored altogether by 
the great Jewish commentators and grammarians of the 
Middle Ages, and at length sank into oblivion, until it 

1 See, ¢.g., Co. Das Buch des Propheten Ezechiel, 1886, p. 7. 

2 Also called ‘ Tiberian,’ from the fact that the city of Tiberias 


was one of the principal seats of Jewish learning from the second 
century onwards. : | 

3 The pronunciation of Hebrew words given in the NT and 
other Greek sources is often more primitive than the pronuncia- 
tion expressed by the vowel-points. It should also be noticed 
that the consonant text and the vocalisation are frequently at 
variance with one another, since the former api a more 
ancient pronunciation than the latter. Thus in the very first 
word of the Hebrew OT, n'zwzz, the К must originally have 
been pronounced as a consonant, but is treated by the Massoretes 
as mute. 
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became known to European Hebraists in the nineteenth 
century. 

Both the Palestinian and the Babylonian systems of 
vocalisation are combined with an extremely elaborate 
system of accents, which were intended to indicate not 
only the place of the accent in individual words, but also 
the musical intonation adopted in chanting, and hence the 
greater or less degree of connection between the different 


| 


| by the Massoretes. 


YEAR 


parts of sentences.! А special method of accentuation is 
employed in the poetical books of the O'T—7.e., Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Job.? lt is scarcely necessary to observe 
that for us the value of the accents consists in the light 
which they throw, not npon the real meaning of the text, 
but upon the manner in which the text was understood 
А. А.В. 


X. 


XANTHICUS (zaN8ikoc [AV]), 2 Масс. 11 30 33 38. 
See Момти. 


XERXES(CW DN), Esth. 1: Кулш, EV Auasu- 
ERUS (4. v.) 


Y 


YARN. See LINEN, 1, WEAVING, and on 28. 
1727 f. [RoGELIM] see BED, $ 3. 

т. DOW, "77и, Prov. 7 16 RV. See LINEN, $ 1a. 2. Ezek. 
27 1g RV (9100). See Uzar. з. MP2, тей, 1 К. 10 28 AV. 
See CHARIOT, 8 5, n. 3, WEAVING, $ 2. 


YEAR (П, Sindh). Day, month, and year are ай 
indicated by nature itself as means for the measure- 
ment of time. ‘hese three units are quite independent, 
however, and stand in no direct or simple relationship 
to each other, and wherever an artificial reduction of 
the larger unit to terms of either of the two smaller 
is attempted in the absence of exact astronomical 
knowledge, inaccuracies and dislocations become 
inevitable. These are not so great when the largest of 
the three units—the year—is measured in terms of the 
smallest—the day; but they become serious when the 
middle unit—the month—is taken as the basis for 
establishing a ratio. 

The former course (making the day the unit) was 
taken by the Egyptians ; thev һай observed that after 
1. In Egypt. about 365 days the sun returns to the 

same position in the celestial sphere, and 
accordingly fixed their year as being 365 days. They 
altogether left out of account any reference to the 
course of the moon, although some reminiscence of it 
may be preserved in their division of the year into 
twelve equal parts of thirty days each, to which were 
added the five remaining days as supernumerary (the so- 
called epagomenai) Even thus, however, it was an 
artificial produet that had been manufactured from the 
natural year which contains 5 hours 48 minutes and 
48 seconds more than 365 complete days; and the 
Egyptian year, which on every fourth anniversary began 
а day too soon, was still a vague year, although it was 
only after the lapse of 1461 Egyptian years—a so-called 
Sothis period (see CHRONOLOGY, $ 19)—that the differ- 
ence amounted to a year too many. 

The second course (making the month the unit) was 
chosen by Mohammed, whose intention in prohibiting 
the occasional insertion of an intercalary 
month was to frame a rational calendar, 
but who thereby only succeeded in creating another 
artificial product completely differing from the natural 
year, namely the so-called purely lunar year which with 
its twelve lunar months (354 to 355 days) annually 
begins the new year some ten or eleven days too soon. 

The calendar of Israel and the Jews avoided both 
the extremes just indicated, which are the necessary 
consequences of a too exclusive regard 
either to the day or to the month in 
determining the length of the year. With the Israelites 
the method to be followed was decided by practice, 
unhampered by any dominating theory about the 
natural year. This of course did not exclude modifica- 
tions as time advanced, and ultimately the modifications 
led in the case of the Jewish calendar to a product 
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much more complicated than is exhibited either in the 
Egyptian or in the Mohammedan ; it has, however, 
this advantage over both, that the Hebrews, at least in 
their reckoning of the years, though not always in 
their delimitation of them, remained in agreement with 
the number oí the natural years. 
With the ancient Israelites, as probably at the outset 
with all peoples, the year was a solar one, that is to 
M A solar a natural year which was sufficiently 
year. efined for practical purposes by the 
regular recurrence of the seasons. To 
this also the Hebrew word for year seems to have 
reference; for in ni. Sdndh, at least, as in éravrós 
[évos, &vos], annus [annulus], jar, year (cp Gk. *yvpo£v), 
it seems permissible to conjecture some sort of reference 
to a return to a starting-point, a repetition of the same 
circular course. ‘The solar character of the Hebrew 
year, however, is demonstrated beyond all doubt by the 
ancient determinations of time according to the seasons 
of the year and the agricultural operations dependent 
on these. Thus, for example, the annually recurring 
harvest festival or feast of weeks, dated by the harvest 
( Ex. 23162 3422 Dt. 169), the feast of tabernacles, dated 
by the ingathering (Dt. 1613). Tt is proved also by 
indications which clearly show that stated religious or 
political actions— dependent in fact on the period of 
the year—always occurred at the same time of the 
year. Thus for example the autumn festival falls at 
the end of the year (Ex. 28162 3122) ; the going forth 
of the king to battle at the return of the year 
(28.11: І K.902226 І Ch.20: 2 Сһ. 36:о). Lastly 
itis shown by the ancient names of months which are 
unmistakably connected with the regular recurrence 
of phenomena of the seasons (see MoNTH, $ 2). 
Тһе length of the year was hardly so accurately 
determined as to render impossible all uncertainty in its 
b. Its length. пеша Probably its limits to 
some extent depended on weather- 
conditions and the labours necessitated by these. At 
least, we have no indication from the earlier times 
which would point to any exact definition of the year by 
any precise number of days. Not till post-exilic time 
does P seem to betray acquaintance with the fact that 
the year consists of 365 days, when he so states the 
number of the years of Enoch's life (Gen. 523; see 
ENocH, $ 6) or when he represents the Flood, which 
began on the seventeenth day of the second month, as 
coming to an end on the twenty-seventh day of the 
second month of the following year (Gen.7:: 814). 
This last procedure is certainly to be taken as showing 


1 As to the points in which the Babylonian accentuation differs 
from the Palestinian, see Wickes’ Treatise on the Accentuation 
of the Twenty-one so-called Prose Books of the OT, Oxford, 
1887, pp. 142-150, It should be mentioned that Dr. Wickes 
regards the term ‘ Babylonian’ as a misnomer. 

2 See Wickes, A Treatise on the Accentuation of the Three 
so-called Poetical Books, Oxford, 1881. 
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that, assuming as he did for primitive times an aecurate 
dating according to lunar months of which twelve made 
an ordinary year of 355 days, he wished by adding on 
ten days more to bring the year, thus reckoned, up to 
the full length of a natural year of 365 days. Whether 
also the feast of the New Year (for which we have 
evidence from the exilie period; Ezek.40:, ep Lev. 
259), whieh was observed, not on the first but on the 
tenth day of the seventh month, is based on a similar 
reckoning, can hardly be made out. At all events, 
whatever may have been the freedom allowed in the 
measurement of any particular year, there are certain 
faets which show that the real length of the actual 
year was by no means altogether obscure even in the 
pre-exilic period. 

According to the reckoning in use then (in the pre- 
exilic period) the change of the year took place in 
autumn, when all the fruits of the earth 
had been gathered in and the former 
rain (ayia, wdreh) was preparing the fields for fresh 
tillage and a renewal of the yearly eyele. The autumn 


festival, or feast of the ingathering (рул an, žag 
ort = 


ha'disiph), with which the yearly round of feasts was 

closed, was observed ‘at the outgoing of the year’ 

(magia nasa, Ócseth Ла5анай — 1х. 2316) or * at the year's 
mace сбат 

revolution ' (mga прл, féguphatk hai&indA —BXwx. 3422). 

‘These definitions of the oldest legislation are so clear 

and distinct as to make further proof unnecessary. 

If any further proof were requisite, it might be urged that the 
passover could not have been observed in accordance with the 
precept of the newly-found law unless the new year was in 
autumn in the eighteenth year of Josiah (2 К. 9323; cp 22 3), 
and that on no other assumption can the fourth year of Jehoiakim 
be made to synchronise with the first year of Nebuchadrezzar 
(Jer. 25 1) and with the year of the battle of Carchemish (Jer. 
462) Such inferential arguments are needless. Besides, the 
text of these passages (cp B) is not in a satisfactory condition. 

It is wholly unwarranted, however, to regard the 
autumn as marking the change of the economic year, 
and to set over against this, as the ordinary calendar 
year, a civil vear that had its commencement in spring. 
There is absolutely no evidence for any such system of 
double accounts before the exile. 

The expression ‘at the return of the year’ (urn nano MEI 


llr 1K. 2022 26), which is used more than once with reference 
to campaigns beginning in spring, does not speak of a beginning 
of the year, but is couched in such general terms as to contain a 
definite date only when one knows that the spring is the time 
for camnaigns to begin, and in itself means nothing more than 
*in the following year.' 


There is all the less reason for this postulating of a 
beginning of the year in spring —in the interests of the 
late P (Ex. 122), and in contradiction to the terms of 
the oldest legislation (1х. 2316 3422)—inasmuch as the 
period of the exile itself bears witness to the observance 
of the New Vear festival in autumn, and in the end the 
old eustom once more triumphed over the later innova- 
tion which for a time had held the year to begin in 
spring. See NEW YEAR, § r 

The question as to the relation of the months to the 
year is more difficult. For the earlier ages it is im- 
possible to say anything with certainty. 
Probably the months and the years 
simply ran a parallel course, without any 
attempt being made to fix a point of 
coineidence at which the year and the monthly cycle 
might take a common beginning. The fact that in the 
exile the New Year festival was held on the tenth day 
of a month without any sense of strangeness (Ezek. 401, 
ep Lev.259) seems to point to this. When necessity 
arose, doubtless no diffieulty was felt in making a 
thirteenth month follow upon the ordinary twelve within 
the same year; but there was not as yet any definite 
rule, and the text of т K.47-2o, which speaks of the 
divisiou of Solomon's kingdom into twelve districts, 
each of which was called upon to maintain the expenses 
of the royal household for a month, has unfortunately 
reached us in such an imperfect state of preservation 
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that we are unable to see in it clear evidence of a year 
of twelve months; it is possible even that Judah may 
have been thought of as the thirteenth distriet, with this 
as its special privilege that it beeame liable to the tax 
only in interealary months. In substance, then, what 
we are able to say is this: In the pre-exilie period it 
was natural years that regulated the chronology, the 
change of the year fell in autumn, and the months, 
which followed the moon, were allowed to take their 
own way, without concerning themselves much about 
the year. 

As in so many other things, the exile brought 
profound changes into the Jewish Calendar. Away 

8. Exilic from their native soil, with which their 
changes, worship had stood. in such intimate con- 
nection—a connection which Deuteronomy 
indeed had already becn recently seeking to sever—- 
they were now all the readier to take over the Babylonian 
calendar, which they had learned to recognise as the 
more scientifically regulated one. This change 
announces itself in a new terminology for the months 
and in a transference of the beginning of the year. 
Down to the exile the months һай been designated by 
their ancient names (so even in Deuteronomy); in the 
exile comes in the custom of distinguishing the months 
from each other by numbers, and also of placing the 
first month in spring (єр, to begin with, the exilic 
redaetors of Jeremiah and Kings, Ezekiel, Haggai, and 
Zechariah, then P and the final redactor of the 
Hexateuch [eg., Dt.13], and also Chronicles). ln 
course of time even the forcign Babylonian names for 
the months began to come in; but except in Ezra 615 
(in an Aramaie passage) and in Neh. (1: 21 6:3) their 
ordinal numbers are also at the same time given (so in 
Esther and іп Maec.).! "The transference of the begin- 
ning of the year to the spring is already witnessed to 
by the numbering of the months beginning, as in the 
Babylonian Calendar, with the spring month; but we 
have, besides, express evidence in the ordinance of P 
in Ex. 122 ‘This [the current, Passover] month shall 
be unto you the beginning of months: it shall be the 
first month of the year to you.’ "The evidence here 
supplied does not lose in weight even if the verse should 
prove to be due to a later editor. Гог in any case the 
change of the era is carried back to a divine command, 
given of old to Moses and Aaron while still in the land 
of Egypt. But this of itself proves that the Israelites 
had once made use of another era (that beginning in 
autumn), and that its place was taken by the spring era 
only at a later date. 

In P's account of the deluge a further proof of this author's 
knowledge of the earlier employment of an autumn era is 
obtained, only if we hold ourselves shut up to the conclusion 
that he considered the flood to have begun in autumn. But in 
that case P has not only carried back the later designations of 
the months to that patriarchal period, but has also adapted these 
in academic fashion to the autumn era by designating, in 
accordance with this latter era, as the second month, that which 
by the spring era was the eighth (cp Gen. 711 84. 137.) 

At what date this change сатте in cannot be gathered 
from the passage before us ; but the whole manner of 
P, which is to carry back all the ordinances of the post- 
exilic community to Moses, renders it probable that in 
this ordinance also we see the sanctioning of an innova- 
tion that had been introduced at the time of the exile, 
and the date of which admits of being definitely fixed by 
nieans of the new designations the months then received. 

The memory of the older custom of beginning the 
year in autumn was still vivid during the exile and took 
conerete shape in an ecclesiastical New Year's festival 
(Ezek. 40r: Lev. 259 Nu.291; ср Lev. 2324). In this 
way from henceforward there was observed, alongside 
of the official civil New Year in spring, an ecclesiastical 
New Year in autumn, which was held by the ancient 
pre-exilie custom. The beginning of the civil year fell 
thus on the first day of the first month (or Nisan, cor- 
responding to what had formerly been known as Abib). 


1 In Zech. 17 7 r the names of the months are a later insertion. 
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The ecclesiastical New Year on the other hand did not 
remain unaltered, At first it was, as already stated, 
observed according to Ezek. 401 (cp Lev, 259) on the 
tenth of the seventh month (Tishri) ; but afterwards it 
was transferred to the 181 of Tishri (Lev. 2824 Nu. 
291 [P]). 

The day, in the passages Jast cited, indeed is called no longer 
nsn UN, nf Aalsdadh, as is the day of the new year in 
Ezek. 401, but AYA DY, yom геал, ‘day of blowing of 
trumpets’ (Nu. 2913 cp aA p73, zikrön terivdh, ʻa 
memorial of blowing of trumpets,’ Lev. 2324); but Lev. 258 
leaves no room for doubt that the ‘trumpet-blowing’ must be 


taken as the characteristic feature of the New Year's day, and 
that the exilic New Year festival had to give up its place to tlie 
day of atonement (DIED EY, ym kippūrim, Lev. 23278; cp 
New Year) now transferred to roth of Tishri. 

Ilow the insertion of a thirteenth month which from 
time to time was necessary was arranged, we have no 
means of knowing, the OT being silent on the subject. 
The fact, however, that such insertion was actually made 
in order to keep the beginning of the year in approximate 
coincidence with the vernal equinox, does not admit of 
doubt; it was the practice of the Babylonians from 
whom the entire new calendar was borrowed. 

The arrangement thus made was not disturbed til] 
long afterwards, and even then probably only on account 
of the Seleucidan ealendar which made 
the beginning of the year in autumn, 
At the same time it remains a question 
whether any such alteration in the manner of reckoning 
time ean be proved from 1 Mace., for there are two 
opposing views as to the interpretation of the dates 
there given. Wellhausen (Z/G 208) maintains that in 
1 Macc, also the Seleucidan autumnal era is followed. 
On the other side range themselves, amongst others, 
Cornill (Die siehsig Jahrwochen Daniels, 20 f., 1889) 
and Schiirer with convincing reasons for concluding 
that 1 Mace. in its dates follows the Babylonian vernal 
era taken over by the Jews during the exile. 

They urge :(1) the dates would not fit the events to which they 
are assigned, if the Seleucidan era be assumed. To take a 
simple example, the events related in 1 Mace. 101-21 Impera- 
tively demand a longer space than the fourteen days which are 
all that can be given them on the view adupted by Wellhansen. 
(2) The designation of the months by ordinal numbers, of which 
the first is given to the month that occurs in spring, would be 
very strange if the year were held to hegin in antumn, for in 
that case the seventh to the twelfth month of a given year 
would fall in point of time before the first to the sixth of the 
same year (cp т Macc. 4 52 where the ninth month is Chislev, 
102: where the seventh is the month of the feast of tabernacles 
[Tishri], and l6 r4 where the eleventh month is Shebat).! (3) 
Similar modifications of the Seleucidan era in accordance with 
the requirements of local calendars сап he shown to have 
occurred elsewhere. In fact for the city of Damascus the use 
of exactly the same era can be proved (Schürer). 


We may conclude that in the first century B.C. (as is 
to be inferred for the second at any rate from Est. 27) 
the official era began the year in the spring (on the rst 
of Nisan); for it, accordingly, the spring of 312 В.С. 
marked the beginning of the first year of the Seleucidan 
era. Nor is it necessary to assume any other mode of 
reckoning in 1 Macc., as a mere discrepancy about a 
single date is not reason enough for postulating a special 
era for the book. 

When we come to the first century of our own era, 
however, the case is different. For Josephus confines the 
year that has its beginning in spring to religious affairs 
only ; for buying and selling and all manner of secular 
business, on the other hand, the beginning of the ycar 
is in autumn (Ал. i. 33)? In full agreement with 


9. Seleucidan 
calendar. 


1 Jf in the present text of Neh.1: 21, Chislev precedes 
Nisan of the same year (the year that is described as the 
twentieth) the case is somewhat different from that referred to 
in the text, their respective designations as ‘the ninth’ and ‘the 
first’ month being avoided. But too much stress ought not to 
be laid upon these passages, inasmuch as in Neh. 11 the name 
of the king is not given where certainly it might have been 
expected, and thus the accuracy of the tradition as a whole 
becomes open to question. TM 

2 The passage runs: ‘But Moses appointed Nisan which is 
Xanthicus as the first month for their festivals, leading forth the 
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this are the regulations of the Mishnah which (As 
hashshdnd, 1x) distinguishes four commencements of the 
year, of which the 151 of Elul, the new year for the 
tithing of cattle, and the 1st of Shebat, the new year 
for the fruit of fruit-trees, may be left out of accoünt, 
as being merely the terms with reference to which 
accurate reckoning of sacred dues was fixed. What is 
important to notice here is that the 151 of Nisan is there 
given as the new year for kings and for the sacred fcasts 
(that is, as in Josephus, for religious affairs), whilst the 
ist of Tishri is the new year for the years, for the 
Sabbatical years, for the years of Jubilee, for tree-plant- 
ings and vegetables (and so for the enumeration of the 
years). Hence the rabbinical formula explains itself: 
“Nisan is the first of the months of the year, but 
Tishri is the beginning of the year." ! From that day 
to the present the 1st of Tishri has continued to be 
New Year's Day, and thus it is correct to say that the 
reckoning of the year according to the vernal era, 
which was adopted by the Jews in the exile from the 
Babylonians and afterwards received the sanction of P, 
was only an episode—a large one it is true, from the 
sixth to the last eentury В.С.—1п the history of the 
Hebrew and Jewish Calendar. 

Throughout all these changes the year had remained 
solar. Owing to the very absence of any definite in- 
flexible rule, ?—which, had it existed in the early times, 
must necessarily have been incomplete and inaccurate 
—for the insertion of the intercalary months, the year 
was saved from becoming a vague year. ‘This great 
advantage was purchased, it is true, at some cost ; it 
made the year of variable length, according as a month 
had been inserted or not, and according to the number 
of months of twenty-nine days and thirty days respec- 
tively eontained in it ;? and the 1st of Nisan, like New 
Year's Day, the rst of Tishri, did not always occur at 
precisely the same point of time but varied within a 
limited period, just as the yearly Christian festivals now 
(Easter, Ascension, Whitsunday) are not fixed but 
movable feasts, 

The same peculiarities are still displayed by the Jewish year 
even afler the adoption of a special rule for intercalation. Even 
at as late a date as the beginning of the Christian era it was 
the part of the Sanhedrin in each individnal case to decide on 
the gronnd of direct observation whether the insertion of a 
thirteenth month was required or not, just as also the visibility 
of the crescent moon decided whether or not 1he month had 
ended on the twenty-ninth day. "The intercalary month was 
introduced after Adar and before Nisan, and the decision as to 
the insertion ($25) of a month and the conversion of the year 
into an intercalary year (012792 nig) was effected in the course 
of the year itself, often not till the month Adar, and even then 
sometimes not till after the feast of Purim,—in other words 
hardly fourteen days before the beginning of the intercalary 


month, which also bore the name of Adar (328, "31 TIN, or 
nam 77). j 


Hebrews from Egypt in this month ; he also made the year to 
begin from it as regards all the solemnities of divine worship, 
though as to buying and selling and all other affairs he preserved 
the ancient order ' (Mevajs 66 rov Nioâv, 0s ёст. ZarOcxds, pva 
трфто! émi rals éoprais wptoe ката rovrov Єё Aiyómrov той 
‘EBpatovs mpoayayor, Obros 8' айтф kai прос атасас тас eis то 
ctor Timas Tpxev. ёті perrot ye прасе Kat рас каї THY áAÀqv 
Svoiknoty rov Tpwroy KÓTHOV locu 

1 men MENT мл sm sismo Con» puc мл [5 

2 No such rule can be found, as Klostermann has supposed, 
in the institution of the year of jubilee. As any evidence that 
the precepts regarding it were ever observed is wholly wanting, 
the best theory—supposing, what is not very probable, that 
70221 means intercalation—is that the idea was, by means of an 
artificial expedient, introduced as an afterthought, to bring into 
conformity with the solar year the old year which was errone- 
ously assumed to have been lunar. What P has to tell about 
the year of jubilee is learned theory merely, that was never 
realised in practice. 

3 The rule, naturally, was that each year ought to have six 
months of twenty-nine days and six months of thirty days (cp 
Bk. of Enoch 7815 4); it is, however, assumed to be possible, 
in the Mishnah (Aräkhin 22) that a year may have as few as 
four months, or on the other hand as many as eight months, of 
thirty days each. The length of the year thus varied from 352 
to 356 days, an intercalary year from 382 to 386 days. 


4 An ordinary year was called neu луд. 
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Jewish tradition hands down a number of criteria 
whereby to decide whether a month requires to be 
inserted or not ; but in all cases the decisive considera- 
tion is this, that the passover, which has to be celebrated 
at full moon in Nisan (14th Nisan), must not come 
before the vernal equinox, but must be celebrated when 
the sun is in Aries (év kpo той Alou кабєсттоѕ; Jos. 
Ан. їй. 105). Of course the Jews of that period had 
arrived by practice, if they had not already learned it 
from the Greeks who had long been acquainted with the 
eight-years’ cycle (the éxraernpis), at the generalisation 
that, broadly speaking, an intercalary month became 
necessary thrice every eight years. But ultimately, when 
regulating their calendar in the fourth century, they 
adopted from the Greeks the nineteen-years' cycle (évvea- 
кагдєкаєттріѕ). dating from the Athenian astronomer 
Meton in the fifth century R.C., in accordance with 
which seven out of every nineteen years (the 3rd, 6th, 
8th, rrth, 14th, 17th, and roth) require an intercalary 
month. When this rule is followed, the difference in 
nineteen years amounts only to a little over two hours. 
The Jews of the present day still adhere to this Metonic 
calendar. 

Alongside of the division of the year into months, 
immemorial usage sanctioned a division by the seasons 


ZAANAIM, THE PLAIN OF, AV, with Zaanannim 

in mg. and RV text—mg. ВЕгААХАММІМ [g.c.]—(227s2 [^w 
p 

[Kt], 22755 К [Kr.] translated mAeovekrovvrov [B], ava- 


mavopevwv [AL], SS [Pesh.], Sezni (Vg. ]). 


The nomadic journeys of Heber the Nenite extended 
to ‘the plain of Zaanaim,' or—the only correct render- 
ing so far as n^w is concerned —'the oak (or, sacred 
tree?) of Bezaanannim,' Judg. 411 (cp MOREN, THE 
PLAIN ОЕ), It is against AV's interpretation that 
according to rule pox (‘oak’) would require the article; 
on the other hand, such a name as BEZAANANNIM (¢.¥.) 
is against all analogy. See (77/. Dij. ток б. 


ZAANAN (1283), Mi. list; see ZENAN. 


ZAANANNIM, THE OAK IN (0°`3:0У2 Мокро]; 
poia каї Вєстєрдє [В], uyÀov к. Beaevavus [X], but олар. 
ceevavery [L], Pesh. тенге san'am [Pesh.];5 Saananim (Vg. 
RV Josh. 19 33 (also in Judg. 411); AV (Josh. Zc.). arbitrarily, 
тот) Allon to Zaanannim, RVmy. (/Lcc.) ‘the oak (or 
terebinth) of Bezaanannim’; mentioned in the definition of 
the W. boundary of Naphtali, Josh. 1933 (cp ApAMI-NEKEU). 
See DEZAANANNIM. 

ZAAVAN (1\0, in Sam. jt: zoykam [BADEL)]), 
b. Ezer, b. Seir the Horite, Gen. 3027; І Ch. 142 (AV 
ДАУАМ | AZOYKAN [А], zayan Г). 

ZABAD (721, abbrev. for MII]; see NAMES, 
8 so, ZEBADIAN; zaBad [NAL]. т. A Judahite, 
descended from the Egyptian or Misrite Jaruna (g.v), 
т Ch. 236/. (fafgeó [BA]. Under the designation 
‘Zabad ben Ahlai' he appears in 1 Ch. 11 4: as the first 
of the sixteen additional names in the Chronicler's list 
of David's heroes, as compared with 2 S. 238-39 (fager 
[BN] fagar [A]. See Анил, and note that ‘ax, 
like m, oceurs as a corruption of *wonv (Che.). 
Perhaps 373 in v. 20 should be чз. А southern clan- 
name is expected (see SIIUTHELAII). 

2. Mentioned among the b'né EPHRAIM ($ r2) 1 Ch. 
721 ((@®Зєд [ВА], om. 1,2). 

3. One of the assassins who slew Joash (2 Ch. 2426; 
faex [B], fage8 [A], faBa0 [L]); see JozAcHAR and 
JENOZABAD. 

4-6. In list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra i. § 5 end), 
viz.—4. One of the b'n& Zartu (g.7.), Ezra 10 27 (jaBaóaB [BD 
=1 Esd. 928 ЅАВАТОЅ, RV SABATHUS (caPaos [DA]. 5. One 
of the b'n& Hasuum, Ezra 1033 (dageÀ [BN], da88o« [L])= 
т Esd. 933 Bannala, RV SaBANNEUS (caBavvatous [B], Bar. 
[A], £aBàa [L]. 6. One of the b’né Neso (g.v.) Ezra 1043 
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also, and events were dated in accordance with the 
characteristic occupations of the successive periods of 
the year (thus, barley harvest in 2 5. 219  Ruthlz2 
Judith 82; wheat harvest Gen. 30:14 Judg. 15: Ruth 
223; the ingathering of green crops, Am. 7 1 [see Wellh. 
ad /oc.]; the ripening of the earliest clusters of grapes, 
Nu. 1320). 

Usually only two seasons of the year were formally dis- 
tinguished—' summer and winter’ [autumn] Com pP Gen. 
822 Ps.74:7 Zech.l4s, ср 15.186) or ‘winter and harvest 
time’ (Msp) 777, Am. 3 15 Prov. 204), or ‘cold and heat’ (лр 
On), Gen. 822), or ‘sowing and reaping’ (VS?) YIL Gen. 8 22), 
or ‘ploughing and reaping’ (зр zn, Gen. 456 Ex. 34 21). 
Winter also ORD, Cant. 2 11) is specially mentioned. 

Cp especially Dillmann's dissertation on the calendar (see 
Момтн, § end), We. Prol. 112-114, Reste, до f., //G, passim ; 

m Klo. Pentateuch, 419-447 (‘Ueber die 

10. Bibliography. kalendarische Bedeutung des Jobel- 

| jahres’); Schürer, G/V 1 26-33 (()32-40), 

and 623-634 (3) 745-760); AAT (Bi, 325-326, and the chrono- 

logical treatises, especially that of Ideler, referred to under 
CHRONOLOGY, § 85. K. M. 

YELLOW. For (1) AMY, +1005, Lev. 1330 32, sce 
CoLouns, $ 7; and for (2) pop, yerakrak, Ps. 6813, see § тт 
and cp § 5. | 

ҮОКЕ (бу), 18.67. See AGRICULTURE, $ 4. 


(cede. [BN] om. A)=1 Esd. 925, Zabadalas, RV Zabadeas 
(SaBadaras [BA]). 


ZABADEANS, RV Zabadeans, an Arabian tribe, 
living near Damascus, which was attacked and spoiled 
by Jonathan (1 Macc. 1231; zaBadatoyc [VA], -єоүс 
[N]; sMAMyeé [Pesh.]). Josephus (212. xiii. 510), by 
a very natural confusion, calls them Nabat:vans.— ln the 
MeégzHath Ta dnith, $ 33. it is said that ‘on the seven- 
teenth day of Adàr the heathen rose up against the 
remnant of the scribes, in the city of Chalchis and 
woa m3 (in J. Тайн, 213. pazı); but there was 
deliverance to the house of Israel.'! ‘This is referred to 
the incident in т Mace. by Derenbourg (//ist. Pal. 99 f.) 
and Wellhausen (Phar. u. Sad. 58) ; but not by Schtirer 
(7171187). Chalehis(o:psa, ete.) is the modern Anjara; 
about 7 m. due E. of it is ez-Zebedani, a town and 
district 62 hrs. NW. of Damascus on the way to Ba'albek, 
and on the W. slope of the Anti-libanus (cp ABANA). 
It is therefore extremely probable that in the modern 
cz-Zebedáni we have a trace of the former existence of 
an Arabian tribe of Zabadeans in that district. The 
name occurs not unfrequently in this region, for there is 
a Ке Хера a short distance NW. of ez-Zebedàni, and 
forms of the same name are often met with on inscriptions 
from Tadmor aud its environs.? SOAM. 


ZABBAI (`3, either miswritten for ZACCAt, or from 


Zabdai or ZEBADIAH ; see $ 52, and ep perhaps “J? in 
Palm. [de Vogüé, Svr. Centr. 28]; zaBoy [DNA]. 

1. One of the b'n& Вкнат [g.5.]. Ezralü28 (608000 [L])— 
т Esd. 929 JosaBAp, RV Jozaspus (ga88os [B], wgaBados [A], 


§aBove [1.]). 


2. Father of Baruch, who helped to repair the city wall (Neh. 
3 20, CaBpov [X], paBBec [L]). The reading of the Kr. is ZACCAI 
Ca), which is supported by Pesh. and Vg. (ZACHAI). 


ZABBUD (Ууу, Kt), Ezra 814, EV. See ZABUD, 2. 

ZABDEUS (zaBAaioc [BA]), 1 Esd. 92: = Ezra 102o, 
ZEBADIAII, 9. 

ZABDI (*12!, either а gentilic, of which there are 
two expanded forms ZABDIEL and ZEBADIAH, or, if 
these names have a religious reference, a shortened form, 


produced by omitting ON or П“; note that Zabdi, т, is 


1 See Dalman, Aram. Dialehtproben, 334 (Leipsic, 1896). 

2 On a Greek inscription (Waddington, 2597) mention is made 
of ої ёк yevovs GaBdeBwrewy, а family whose name was a com- 
pound of Zabdi and the Palmyrene deity Bal. 
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a Zarhite (Che.). Ср the Syr. Zaédaz in NT for Zebe- 
dee; { 86[є} [BAL ]). 

т. b. Zerah of Judah, an ancestor of ACHAN (Josh. 7 1 17 /., 
£apBple) ! [BF], $aBpc [A]) ; in 1 Ch. 26 his name appears as 
ZIMRI (g.v). 

2. Of BENJAMIN ($ 9), assigned to the b'né SHME! (g.7.); 
1 Ch. 5 19 (geBde [1.]). 

з. The Suipunrre (1 Ch. 27 27; ‘DET, баҳре 6 тоў epret 
[B] $aB& . . . оєфи [A], Саб: . . . тафана [L]), who was 
over the vineyard produce in David's time, perhaps a native of 
SHEPHAM (g.v.). 

4. b. Asaph, an ancestor of MaTTANIAH (Neh. 11 17, om. 


Bx*A, Cexplele [c-a mz. sup.L]) see ZICHRI (no. 11). 
ZABDIEL sora, either an expansion of the 


gentilic Zarni [g.7.], or a religious name=‘ gift of God,’ $$ 21, 
27; the attribution of Jashobeam [see т] to the b’né Perez—“e., 
probably [see PEREz] to the Zarephathites— and the designation 
of Zabdiel, 2, as ‘son of the [southern] Gileadites' [see below}, 
and of Zabdiel, 3, as an Arabian, together with many plausible 
parallels, favour the former view [Che.]; Sagôlelmà [BAL]. 


1. Father of JASHOBEAM (1 Ch. 272). 

2. 'Overseer' of the priests, temp. Nehemiah (Neh. 
11:4) He is designated (at first sight very strangely) 
piis (RV ‘the son of HAGGEDOLIM,' RVs. * one 
of the great men'; AV 'the son of [one of] the great 
men’; Badin [B], Ваал [N*], fexpugM vids TG» 
pueyáNov [NOAM L], Coypenr [А]). 

It can, however, be shown (cp SHAPHAT, 3) that there wasa 
Gilead in the Negeb, and the case of mbqi (‘Gedaliah’), 
from mais ñe., "355, ‘the Gileadite '—justifies us in reading 
Dapa] ‘son of the Gileadites’ (for parallels in Neh. 38, see 
PERFUMER). See Crit. Bib. (Che.). 

3. ‘The Arabian,’ who took off the head of Alexander 
Balas and sent it to Ptolemy (1 Macc. 11:7 : ¢aBdind 0 
apay [ANV], "wat [Pesh.];? Jos. Arz xiii. 48; faer- 
Nos). Possibly the Diocles of Diod. (Fr. xxxii. 101), see 
IMALCUE. 


ZABUD (121, a name belonging to the same group 


as Zabdi, Zabdiel, Zebadiah, and in its origin therefore most 
probably a clan-name [Che.], but probably understood in later 
times as meaning ‘given [by God]' ; cp $ 56; the fem. form is 
ZEBUDAH. The correct reading, however, both of 1 and of 2 
may be Zaccun).3 


т. b. Nathan, priest (AV ‘principal officer’; cp 2 S. 
818, AV ‘chief rulers’) and ‘friend’ (Ze, ‘chief 
courtier '), of king Solomon, 1 K. 4st (£agov0 [B], (a8. 
[A], fexovo [L]—7.e, ar which is the reading of 
some MSS; cp $a2J). ©, however (except A, which 
adds iepeís), omits 'priest.' Probably ‘friend’ (ayy; on 
the pointing see HUSHAT, n. І) is a gloss on үл, or, as 
we should rather read, 125 (see MINISTER [CHIEF]); cp 
the paraphrastic substitute for ооло (rather p3zb) as 
applied to sons of David, in x Ch. 1817. The whole 
passage (x K. 452 ба) is thus read by Klostermann, 
‘And Zabud, son of Nathan, the king's friend [553 ; or 


'' adjutant "' —j25?], his (7.e. , Azariah's) brother, was chief 


of the palace’; see AHISHAR, but ср Crit. Bib. for 
another explanation of nenny (mne). T. K. C. 

2. A Jew belonging to the b'né Bigvai, who came 
with Ezra from Babylon, Ezra 814 (EV ZABBUD, follow- 
ing the consonants of the Kt. na [Bà. Ginsb.] and 


the vowels of the Kr. «zr; faS8ovd [A]; om. B; 


fakxovp [L]; ср L in no. т) =1 Esd. 840+, where for 
‘and Zabud’ we read ‘the [son] of IsTALCURUS’ [EV] 
(taraxadkovu [В], 6 той taradxoupov [A], but kal faxxoup 
{1-]), a monstrous name made up of ‘ Iztal' (a misread- 
ing of san, 'and Zabud’) and ‘ZAccUR’ (mz), the 
reading of the Kr. and EV? in Ezra. 


1 The В is to be explained in the same way as in JAMBRI, 
jeans Bpéía, etc., the confusion of 3 and pis phonetic, of 4 and 
“\ graphic (cp SBOT, ‘Chron.’ ad loc., and see Dr. TBS 
р. lxvii). 

2 Cp perhaps with this the Palm. name $34 (Mordt. Beitr. 2. 
Kund. Palm. no. 69). 

3 Zabud, 1, is the ‘xaxovp son cf Nathan 6 afovAos' men- 
tioned in 1 K. 2464 (B) where 82, 93, 108 etc. read Caxxoup, 52, 
55, etc., áxovp. Моге that in 45 /. Gaxovp is read by 82, 108, 
and gakxovp by 93. See COUNSELLOR. 
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ZABULON (zaBoyA«N (Ті. WH]), Mt. 413 15 AV, 
RV ZEBULON. 


ZACCAI (*31 written DI ; abbrev. from ZACHARIAH, 
$ 52, cp НАССАІ), the name of a post-exilic family ; Ezra 29 
(Saxxov [D], -xav [Avid.], -yarov [L]), Neh. 7 14 (Сабоо [BN], gax- 
Ҳоър [A], Gakxatov 11.1). In 1 Esd. 5 12 it is [AV] Corte, or 
[RV] Снокве (xopBe [BA], gaxxor[L]). Zaccat is the Kr. also 
in Neh. 320, where Ktb. has ZABBAI (g.v.). 


ZACCHZEUS (zakxyaioc [AV; Ti. WH], 
ZACCAI). 

т. AV Zaccheus, an officer belonging to Judas the Maccabee 
E TEE 10 19), identified by some with the Zacharias of т Macc. 

56. 

2. А chief publican (dpyereAwrys) who received Jesus 
on his entry into Jericho (Lk. 191-10). There is much 
picturesqueness in the narrative; even if only a re- 
flection of the more historical story in Lk. 527-32, no 
one would wish to lose the beautiful picture of the care 
of Jesus for the nieanest and most despised. The 
improbabilities can hardly be denied. The only com- 
plete parallel to Lk. 195 is in Jn. 147,! which occurs in 
the ill-attested narrative of Nathanael Nor is the 
crowd of curious followers (v.3) natural; it was the 
object of Jesus on this journey to avoid observation. 
Zacchzeus’s solemn act of atonement for injustice is 
also very abruptly introduced, nor can one easily 
believe that Jesus, in his present circumstances, would 
have openly announced his intention of lodging with a 
publican (see PUBLICAN). Zacchaeus’s name, too 
( = pure, innocent), as Keim (Jesu von Naz. 3 49) points 
out, is suspiciously prophetic of his act of repentance. 
To identify him either with NATHANAEL (4.v.) or with 
Paul (the little) does not help us at all. On Lk. 194, 
Sce SYCOMORE. 


A late tradition (Clem. Rec.) makes Zacchzus a comrade of 
Peter. TS ERE. 


ZACCUR (31, see NAMES, $$ 32, 52; but, the 


names with which Zaccur and ZicHnt [g.v.] are grouped being 
originally ethnics. it is plain that Zaccur and Zichri, too, are 
ethnics which have been converted into personal names; cp 


ZACHER, ZECHARIAH, and see below; daxxovp [BNAL]). 

т. Father of SHammua (=Shimei), of REUBEN ($ 114); Nu. 
13 4 [P] (сак хөр [B], §axpov [A], ба. xovp [F], Sayxovp [L]). 

2. AV Zacchur, a Simeonite, brother of Hammuel= Jerah- 
meel, and Shimei=Shimeoni ; 1 Ch. 426 (om. B, gaxovp [1.]. 

з. A Merarite Levite, brother of Ѕнонлм= Mose, and ‘Ibri= 
'Arübi— Że., М. Arabian (т Ch. 24 27). 

4. Àn Asaphite Levite, brother of Nethaniah- Ethani, and 
Asharelah = Jizreeli or *Jezreelite' (1 Ch. 25210;  eaxxovs, 
Gaxxov@ [B]; see ZicHRi, 11. 

5. Ezra8 14 EVmg. (бакҳоър IL]). See ZABUD, 2. 

6. b. Imri (=Amariah= Jerahmeel) in list of wall-builders (see 
NEHEMIAH, 8 1 ; Ezra il., $$ 16 [1], 152), Neh. 32 (GaBaovp 
[B], daxxovp [x]). И 

7. Levite signatory to the covenant, grouped with SHEREBIAH 
and SHEBANIAH, both ethnics (see Ezra i., §7); Neh. 1012 [13] 
(бахор [B], бакхор [A], Gaxxwp [x ?]). 

8. a un En or Temani), and father of HANAN 
(g.7.); Neh. 13 13 (cakxovp [L]). 

A writer in ?SBA has suggested that Zechariah and the 
related names may be connected with Zakkara, the name (of 
uncertain pronunciation) of allies of the Purusati (= PeliStim ?— 
see PHiLISTINES, $ 3). But if so, why do we not find any of 
these names given to Israelites of central Palestine (see DoR, 
$2)? It is more probable that Zacher (Zecher), Zaccur, and 
Zichri with Zechariah were originally the clan-names Zerah 
and Zarhi respectively. Ср ZERAH. TER G 


ZACHARIAH (9531). 1. 2 K. 1429 158-12 (Am). 
and (2) 2 K. 182; see ZECHARIAH, 2, 3. 

з. (Saxaptas) Mt. 2335 Lk. 11 5r in RV, AV ZACHARIAS, 9. 

ZACHARIAS, іп NT RV Zachariah (zayapiac 
[BAL ; Ti. WH)). 

т. A priest (1 Esd. 18). See ZECHARIAH, 19. 

2. The name in т Esd. 1 15 corresponding to HEMAN in the 


| passage 2 Ch. 35 15 (Bt atuar = Heman). 
3. RV Zaratas (g.v.) in т Esd. 58 (Gapacov [B], gapeou [A], 


see 


1 Plummer, indeed (Sz. Luke, 434), thinks that ‘there is no 
need to suppose that Jesus had supernatural knowledge of the 
name. .. . Jesus might hear the people calling to Zacchaeus, 
or might inquire.’ So Weiss (Zeben Jesu, 2 437), ‘ Jesus easily 
learned the name and character of the notorious man.' But 
this is hardly in accordance with the intention of the evangelist, 
or with the natural impression of readers. 
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capavov[L]. AV, following the Geneva Bible, gives ZACHARIAS. 
See SERAIAH, 8. 

4. 1 Esd. 6 1 73, see ZECHARIAH, 1. 

5. 1 sd. 83044. 6. 20. v. 37 (Saxapeae [B]. 7. 
see ZECHARIAH, 20, 21, 22. 

8. Father of JosEPH (temp. Judas Maccabzeus), т Macc. 
5 18 56-62. 

9. Son of Barachias; according to Mt. 23 35, the last 
Jewish martyr of the pre-Christian period. All the 
innocent blood shed on the land (émi rĝs 'yfs) from 
that of Abel to that of Zacharias, son of Barachias 
(‘whom ye slew between the sanctuary and the altar,’ 
see RV) is to be visited, says Jesus, ' on this generation.’ 
Lk., however (1151), is without ‘son of Barachias,’ and 
Jerome says that ‘in the Gospel used by the Nazarenes 
[the Gospel according to the Hebrews], instead of 
son of Barachias we find written son of Joiada’ (in Le. 
Mt.). We may, therefore, disregard the artificial 
Gnostic and patristic legends, which state (see Prot- 
evang. Jac. 23 f., and ep Keim, Jesus of Nasara, 2209) 
that Herod, who supposed Jobn to be the Messiah, 
murdered Zacharias the father of John the Baptist in 
the temple by the altar of sacrifice (see 10); and not 
less the hypothesis that Jesus refers prophetically to 
Zacharias the son of Baruch (but Niese has Dapets), 
who was killed ‘in the middle of the temple’ in the 
first Roman war (Jos. 8/ iv. 54). It is possible, how- 
ever, that * Barachias' means the father of Zechariah 
the well-known prophet, and that it is a mere clerical 
error for 'Joiada';! possible, too, that the whole 
passage has been filled out by a later writer who knew 
of the horrible murder mentioned by Josephus. This 
assumes that Jesus really meant Zechariah b. Jehoiada 
(ZECHARIAH, 15). But the reason given for the phrase 
‘from Abel to Zechariah b. Jehoiada' (that Chronicles 
is the last book in the Jewish Canon) seems very 
inadequate (see GOSPELS, $ 150). According to N. 
Schmidt (/BZ 1922, n. 1), Mt. 2335 once formed part 
of an ‘Apocalypse of Jesus’ (cp Mt. 24) which cannot 
have been written long before the end of the first 
century (cp We. //С@®! 366; SAizsen, 6 [1899] 20 ff. ). 
If so, the reference to Zechariah b. Baruch was full of 
significance to the original readers. 

то. The father of Jons THE BAPTIST (g.v.), men- 
tioned only in Lk.158-23 39-79 32. He was of the 
course of Abijah (see Schür., Mist. ii. 12:6 /:), and his 
home was in an unnamed ‘city of Judah.’ According to 
a comparatively early tradition the ‘city’ is ‘Ain Kārim 
(sce BETH-IACCEREM), and lar Zakarya is the precise 
spot where Zacharias dwelt; even recently Schick has 
spoken a word for this tradition (ZDP V 22[1899]90 7 ) 
But the fact that no name is given most probably indi- 
cates that the narrative in Lk. 1 had but recently arisen 
when it was admitted by Lk. into his Gospel; the 
narrator hoped to be able to supply the name later (ep 
an analogous case in r S. 13 1, if H. P. Smith's view is 
correct). Though JuTTAH (ф.т.) is philologieally and 
otherwise improbable, ‘Ain Karim (Schick) and Hebron 
(Ew., Keim) are also baseless fancies. From Lk. 180 
we should expect some city near the desert to be meant. 
It was in the temple, however, that Zacharias is said to 
have received a divine announcement of the birth of a 
son; the announcement is made in terms partly re- 
sembling those used to Manoah's wife in Judg. 135 . 
Zacharias craved a sign, and is punished by dumbness 
until the fulfilment of the promise. When the child is 
born, the father names him John (cp Jos. 424. xiv. їз 
The Protev. Jac. seeks to improve upon this by making 
Zacharias the high priest: he enters the Holy of Holies 
in his sacred attire. We are not told that it was merely 
‘a voice’ (Bath 201; cp Mt. 317) that Zacharias heard ; 
the parallel of the oracle given to John Hyrcanus, the 
high priest, as he was offering incense alone in the 
temple (Jos. Ant. xiii. 103), is therefore imperfect. 
The long stay of Zacharias in the temple, and the 
surprise which it produced (Lk. 121), may, however, 


1 Cp the inaccuracy of the Tg. on Lam. 220 (ZECHARIAH, 15) 
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be paralleled by the long stay of Simon the Righteous 
in the temple on the Day of Atonement, when he 
prayed that the sanctuary might not be destroyed 


(Talm. Jer. Yoma, 52). Cp INCENSE, 87, п. On the 
legendary death of Zacharias, sce above, 9. Ср JOIN 
THE BAPTIST. di heres 


ZACHER, or, as RV, ZECHER (ЛӘ; ZaXOYP [13], 
баку. [A], expt [L]), т Ch. 8 3rt, called, in 1 Ch. 937 ZecHARIAN 
g-v., n the possible ethnic character of Zecher see 
ZACCUR. 
ZADOK (PTY, once PTY, 1 K. 126; ‘just,’ 8 56. ; 
cp JEHOZADAK, and see SADDUCEES.! Similar in meaning is the 
form Zadduk [ps], which is not unfrequent in post-biblical 
times, cp 2120/4, 4 56; Strack, ad loc. ; Lag. Уот. 225 ff. Sad- 
dük is the form generally presupposed by (55NAL [maó80v«]; 
саёок, GENA in nos. 2-5 [and ВА in 2 S. with exception of 25. 
817 B 1Ch. 2922 A], is somewhat less common. Other variations 
are gaadove, Ezrai2 [A]; eaó6ovxy, Ezek. 4040 [А]; таббок, 
Neh. 11 11 [L], and саёёок, 25. 15 24-27 [L]; eaóovx, 2 5. 517 
1Ch.6538 [53] 15 x1 [L], Neh. 1111 [wl, 1 K. 44 [D], -x, 25. 8 17 
[A]: ‹@8ок, 25. 15 27 [А]. Sappuc, RV Sappuk (1 Esd. 52; 
ca66ovxov [.A]) ; SApoc (4 Esd. 1 1). 
т. Zadok the son of Ahitub, a priest who held a 
prominent place at David's court and played a great 
1 The Zadok par in securing the throne for David's 
of David. successor. We know nothing of his 
real origin, nor can we say when or 
how he became priest in the royal sanctuary at Jeru- 
salem. We learn, however, from 2N. 817 J. (ср 
2023-26, and see Bu. №7. Sa. 247, 254) that he was 
associated with Abiathar (for the correct reading see 
Driver, TBS ad loc.) and with some of David's own 
sons in the priestly office at Jerusalem. Like Abiathar 
he was true to his sovereign during Absalom's revolt ; 
like him he bore the ark of Yahwé when David was 
fleeing eastward from the royal city ; at David's request 
he with Abiathar bore the palladium of Israel back to 
the capital, and there with Abiathar did the work of a 
spy and supplied the king with information about the 
designs of Absalom and the other rebels. So far Zadok 
had been closely associated with that older and greater 
priest who represented the ancient family of the Б'е 
Eli and that sanctuary at Shiloh in which they had 
ministered. In the end he supplanted Abiathar 
altogether. For Zadok joined Nathan the prophet, 
and Benaiah, captain of the foreign guards, in the 
harem intrigue which set aside Adonijah the legitimate 
heir, and placed Solomon the son of Bath-sheba on the 
throne.  Abiathar, on the contrary, stood by Joab, the 
roval princes, except of course Solomon, and the rest 
of the more conservative party. Naturally, therefore, 
when Solomon beeame king, it was Zadok who anointed 
him; Abiathar, on the other hand, was banished to 
Anathoth ; the family of Eli forfeited the priesthood, 
and the chief care of the royal chapel or temple at 
Jerusalem was entrusted to Zadok and his descendants. 
In their hands it remained down to the time of the 
exile; but we have in 1 5.235 f. interesting evidence 

Zadok that the prior claims of the b’né Eli and their 
E dem eminence long before Zadok had been heard 
and Eli. of, were not forgotten. The author of the 
passage in question probably belonged to the period of 
the D'euteronomic reform. like Jeremiah (7 12 266) he 
regarded the temple at Shiloh as the precursor of the 
temple at Jerusalem. He felt, therefore, that some 
reason must be given for the fact that the family of 
Eli which had officiated so long in Shiloh did not con- 
tinue to do so in Jerusalem. Political grounds and the 
authority of the king to regulate the service in his own 


1 [There is another view as to the origin of Zadok—viz., that 
itis a modification of a gentilic name. This seems to be favoured 
by an examination of the names with which 1his name is associ- 
ated in Chron. and Neh. It will, however, be permissible to 
hold that the Zidkites (originally, it would appear, settled in 
the Negeb) may have derived their name from pry; а secondary 
title of the god worshipped in primitive times by this clan ; also 
that cultivated Israelites in later times interpreted ‘Zadok’ as 


meaning ‘just, righteous’ (cp ZEDEKIAH, § 1.—T. K. Є.] 
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chapel had satisfied the religious ideas of a simpler age, 
but did not by any means appear sufficient to one who 
had imbibed the ideas of Deuteronomy and regarded 
the priesthood as directly subject to divine regulation. 
Accordingly he puts into the month of an anonymous 
prophet the prediction that Eli's indulgence of his 
depraved sons was to be visited upon his descendants 
by the loss of the priesthood. Instead of the b'né ЕН 
Yahwé was to raise up a new priestly race, and they 
were to perform priestly functions before the anointed 
king of Judah. ‘The new family of priests was to share 
in the perpetual endurance of the royal house. In 
contrast with the Zadokites, the b'né Eli were to sink 
into obscurity and want. They were to petition their 
rivals for the most subordinate offices of the priesthood. 
Here perhaps the writer is thinking of the priests at the 
high places who had been driven by Josiah from their 
occupation, and had to depend for the future on the 
grace of the priests at Jerusalem. True, the Deutero- 
nomical eode had given the country Levites right to 
sacrifice at Jerusalem (Dt.187/:); but though some 
provision was made for them, the generous rate of D 
proved impracticable. See Eri. 
It is in any ease certain that Ezekiel during the 
exile, in a prophecy which was written about 573 B.C., 
d zadok and vindicated the sole right of the Ташы: 
Ezekiel. ites to the priesthood. He draws the 
sharpest line of demarcation between 
the sons of Zadok and other Levites. In D all Levites 
form an ideal unity, all have in theory equal rights. 
Ezekiel, on the contrary, passes sentence on the mere 
Levites, holding them responsible for that worship on 
the high places which was to him no better than 
idolatrous. In time to come they are, he says, to be 
debarred from * approaching' Yahwe in priestly service. 
'They are to be content with menial work, such as the 
slaughter of victims and cooking their flesh, keeping 
guard over the temple doors, ete.; only such Levites as 
were sons of Zadok might presume to lay the fat and 
blood on the altar (Ezek. 4415 /.). 
Two changes were yet to be made in the position of 
the sons of Zadok, опе enhaneing their prestige, the 
: other modifying the exclusiveness of 
4. Zadok in P. their claims. First, whereas Ezekiel 
frankly took for granted the novelty of those unique 
rights which he claimed for the Zadokites, the ‘ Priestly 
Code' somewhat later put, the divine election of the 
priestly house back to the very dawn of Israel's history, 
back to the time when Yahwe chose Aaron as his priest. 
Hence the Chronicler (1 Ch. 653) was obliged to trace 
the genealogy of Zadok to Eleazar the son of Aaron. 
In the next place the ideal of Ezekiel was not perfectly 
realised. No doubt few Levites of inferior family, in 
proportion to the Zadokite priests, returned under 
Zerubbabel and later under Ezra and Nehemiah (Neh. 
739f. Ezras2/.). Thus the Zadokites cannot have 
had serious difficulty in seeuring that pre-eminence whieh 
Ezekiel claimed for them. Nevertheless it seems that a 
certain Daniel of the sons of Ithamar (Ezra 82; see 
DANIEL, 3) accompanied Ezra and, owing perhaps to 
the wealth and consideration which his family enjoyed, 
contrived to share in those priestly privileges which D 
had assigned to all the Levites. Such, at least, is the 
ingenious theory of Kautzsch (S¢. Av., 1890, p. 778 /.), 
and we may in апу case be sure that some Levites who 
did not claim origin from Zadok were priests in the 
second temple. In their favour, then, the theory of 
descent was modified. It was said that Aaron had 
two sons who left issue: Eleazar, father of that line 
to which legitimate high priests belonged, and Ithamar, 
the ancestor of legitimate priests but not of legitimate 
high priests (so P in Ex. 623 Lev. 106 Nu. 428, so also 
т Ch.246). The Chronicler assigns sixteen classes to 
the sons of Eleazar—z.e., the Zadokites—and half that 
number to the descendants of Ithamar (1 Ch. 244). In 
this way also he is able partially to reconcile the double 
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priesthood of Zadok and Abiathar with the notions of 
his own time, since, as descendants of Ithamar, the 
b'ne Eli were often lawful priests, though not high 
priests. See ELEAZAR, ELI, ITHAMAR, and cp, further, 
SADDUCEES. 
2. Father of JERUsHA [g.7.] (2 K. 15 33 2 Ch. 27 1, eaSop (D]). 
3. b. Baana, in list of wall-builders (see NEHEMIAH, & т /., 


Ezra ii., 88 16 [1] 154), Neh. 3 4 (сабоџк [x]); Пе is doubtless the 
signatory to the covenant (see EZRA i., & 7) mentioned in Neh. 


10 21 [22] (caóov« [А], caó5ovx [BN], eóó6ux [L]. 1а both cases 
the name occurs together with Meshezabeel. 

4. b. IMMER [g.7.] (Neh. 3 29, aadovx [x}). 

5. A scribe, temp, Ezra (Neh. 1813, caddovx [E]. 


W. E. A. 


ZAHAM (DM; pooAAaM [B], zaam [А], zaam 
[L]) а son of Rehoboam (2 Ch. 11:9). Perhaps from 
cni=Syanv; note G84 and cp КАнАМ (Che.). 


ZAIR (in locative TP; eic cerwp [B]; om. А; 
єк cigp [L]) a place on the way to Edom, where 
Jehoram, king of Judah, ‘rose up by night and smote 
the Edomites who had surrounded him ‘(2 K. 821). See 
JEHORAM, 2. It is strange to find that he also smote 
‘the captains of the chariots,’ and we are in doubt as 
to the true reference of the following clause, ‘and the 
people fled to their tents.’ According to Benzinger and 
Kittel, after v. 212, the original narrative must have 
stated how Jehoram was surrounded in Zair (?) by the 
Edomites ; v. 210 (beginning z%b ср wa» EV ‘and 
he rose [up] by night ') must relate a defeat of Jehoram 
which nearly issued in the death or captivity of the king. 
The people who fled can only be the men of Judah. 
Stade, in ZA TIV 21337-340 (1901), once more examines 
the passage, 2 K. 821-24, reaffirming his conclusion in 
GI 1537, n. 1, so far as regards taking cow as the 


subject of ср, and кїл as an intentional alteration or 
T 


correction, 

Instead of 3233 “w nw Benzinger and Kittel would read 
something like (or %лх) 177 "=a лш, Both, however, hesitate to 
identify Zair. Ewald thought of Zoar (^73) ; it is objected that 


this place-name in б is onywp or ovywp (implying y= es whereas 
Zair is dewp, cmp (i.e., ye see Buhl, Edomiter, 6s. The 


case, however, becomes entirely altered, if olj]sx has been mis- 
written (as in other passages) for 278. It is a plausible theory 
that the passages relative ro Edom in 2 Samuel and Kings (most, 
if not all of them) in their original form referred to * Aram '—i.e., 
Je rather than to Edom (cp Savr, $ 3; JOKTIEEL, 2; 
EZIN; SALT, VALLEV OF; ZoBAM) 2 К.821 now becomes 
plain. Emending the text in accordance with numerous analogies 
we get, ‘And Joram passed over to Misgur, and all the chariots 
with him, and [Агат] the Jerahmeelites smote him and the 
captains of the chariots; and the people fled to their tents.’ 
Missur was presumably а М, Arahian town, so called from the 
region of Missur or Misrim (see MizgAma). lr may have been 
originally intended in the list given in Josh. 15 52-54 by 2108 
A RN | DUE 
Miühlau (Riehm, ИВ, 1813) thinks Conder's identification 
of Zair with the pass ez-Zuwéret, in the SW. of the Dead Sea, 
worth consideration; Buhl, however (Edomiter, 65, n. 2), finds 
it inconsistent with 323° (but © has ávéBy, 297, which may be 


right). T RIC 


ZALAPH (555; cede [B]. cared [N], -ceA [AL]. 
father of Hanun (Neh. 330). 


ZALMON (ios, see 8 4). The name occurs twice 
in the OT, more frequently in the Talmud, but without 
topographical data (Neub. Geog. 275). 

1. (epuwv [BAL], аєрдш» [G™ in Moore], тєш» [Eus. 
OS 29573, without indication of site]. The name given 
in MT to a mountain near Shechem! (Judg. 9 48+). 

1n the underlying story, however, the scene of the doings of 
Abimelech seems to have been placed in the Negeb, in and near 
a place called Cusham ; Jerahmeel- Cusham may also (but cp 


SHECHEM, TOWER OF) be referred to. lt is probably, therefore, 
some mountain of a Jerahmeelite range, and (53's reading may 


n m mM 

1 One might naturally think of Gerizim ; the argument offered 
for connecting the name with the southern peak of Hermon ts 
perfectly absurd (see Moore, Judges, 265). 
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be taken to confirm this. For pon (aepiv) is probably a 
popular corruption of охот, Тапа we shall see (see ZALMON, il.) 
that poby is not improbably a popular corruption of бхр"; 
now 'Jerahmeel' and ‘Ishmael’ are repeatedly used as synonyms 
so that in one form of the original story Mt. Jerahmeel may have 
been spoken of, and in another Mt. Ishmael. The corruptions 
‘Hermon’ and ‘Zalmon’ may of course have been made very 
early. The equation, Hermon Jerahmeel, illustrates Enoch 66 
where the fallen angels are said to have descended on Mt. 
Hermon. Probably Mt. Jerahmeel was meant in the original 
story ; six of the names of the fallen angels are clearly corrupt 
forms of Jerahmeel. The early legends may all have a jm 
meelite or N. Arabian setting. Cp ZALMONAH, 

2. AV SALMON (ceAuov [BN]; селио [R3]), accord- 
ing to most, a mountain or mountain-range (Ps. 68 r4 
[:s]F), the dark rocks of which (as if poss meant * dark- 
coloured,’ from 4/z»s ; cp max) set off the brilliance of 
the snow, when, as in the depth of winter, snow -falls 
occurred. The psalmist is thought to compare the dead 
bodies, or perhaps the glistening arms or ornaments, of 
slain warriors to snow on Zalmon. Wetzstein (127. 
appended to Del. Hiob, and elsewhere) compares the 
aga\uavos of Ptol. 215 (var. lect. aNcaNauos, a\oadapos) 
which is a name for the Haurān mountain range (alluding 
to the dark volcanic rocks). This is thought to be con- 
firmed by reference to the Jebel Maurin in v. 15 [16], 
where W'etzstcin regards the phrase mr: 57 as а 
picturesque description of the crater-formation of this 
highly-volcanie region (so Che. Ps. ; Guthe, ZOPE, 
1889, p. 23r; Buhl, cautiously, Pal. 118; but not 
GASm. HG 550). 

The whole passage, however, seems to he corrupt, and an 
adequate restoration can only he hoped for by a searching re- 
examination of the whole passage (see Che. /’s.12'). Among the 
current emendations of pos, Krochmal’s mz^s (derived from 
Tg.) is the most plausible, Duhm's 2502 and Lagarde's 772 
УРП leave j'2?3 in all its unexpected and unlikely prominence. 

А К 

ZALMON (ios), the Ahohite, one of David's heroes ; 


25.2328} (єААөм——1.е.. 2Y [B] cedAAwm [A], 
EAIMAN [L]; Pesh. salmun, Vg. seimon)-— 1 Ch. 1129] 


(ILAI, oy; HÀei [By], HÀ: [sup ras A?], nAa [L]; 
Pesh. ‘afi, Jai). See NAMES, $ 4. 

Inferring from the reading of BBL in 2 S. that the form in y 
is original, Kittel ( Chron.’ in SBOT) would read posp, “Аптап, 
and Marquart compares ALEMETH (7.2.)=.4LmMon (hut both 
these names are probably corruptions of * Jerahmeel’). The 
name j'Y2^s, however, is in itself highly probable. The three 
names pats, узу, and 25x all point to the Negeb—all are 


2 
N. Arahian, and all are (or spring from) popular corruptions of 
Мхулше—а synonym, be it observed, of bonm. Cp Nu. lHo, 
if the view (Crit. Bib.) is correct which makes руу чо p7 злу 
счет, an editorial attempt to make sense of the badly-written 
words of a gloss on ‘the people of the land,’ viz, o-ssson 
сохот pwyzen (C Jerahmeelites, Ishmaelites, Jerahmeel- 
ites’), for which numerous parallels can be offered (see C7. 
Bib) ‘They are our bread’ and ‘their shadow has departed 
from them’ are clearly impossible. There is indeed another 
theory, which would be tempting, if we were to look at these 
names by themselves, and not in the light of convergent text- 
critical arguments—viz., to find in pods a trace of the god chy 
(Sum) worshipped at Teima (see ZauMuUNNa). But in similar 
cases a hetter solution is generally forthcoming. Certainly one 
of David's heroes might well have a name corrupted from 
‘Ishmael’ or * Jerahmeel.’ EREC 


ZALMONAH (NY; ceamwna [BAL], a stage 


in the wandering in the wilderness (Nu. 3341 /.). 

The preceding station is Mt. Hor—z.e., according to the theory 
which best accounts for a multitude of facts, Mr. Jerahmeel (see 
Moses, $$ 14-18, with n. 2, col. 3217). Another name of some 
part of the chief Jerahmeelite mountain-range was probably 
Zalmon—-7.e., Ishmael (a synonym of Jerahmeel). 


It is reasonable to think that the name * Zalmonah ' 
is only a doublet of * Hor,' and that in reality the same 


mountain district is meant by both names. See, how- 
ever, WANDERINGS, WILDERNESS OF. TRIG. 


ZALMUNNA (23299 ; camana [NAR?TL], cad- 
MAN [R*], but ceAMANA(B]), a Midianite prince always 


1 Note that in the MT of Ps. 427 [6] p ocn (Jerabmeelim) 
has become сееп. See Mizar, THE HILL or. 
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mentioned with ZEBAtt [g.v. ](Judg. 8477, Ps. 8311). His 
name (the pointing of which seems designed to suggest 
the interpretation * protection refused’) is very probably 
compounded with that of the old deity pbs} (see TEMA). 
For the second part of the name we may compare the 
OT rj, уол, and perhaps also пузо on a Nabatiean 
inscription from Hegra (cp Moore, /wdres, 220), or 
the first part of the place-name Sx+y) (Josh. 1927; єр 
дүш, V. 13, and see Neubauer, Atheneum, 28th Feb. 
1885; Baethg. Beitr. 80 f). DFA Ge 


ZAMBRI, 1. (zamBpel [B]. -pıc (A]) 1 Esd. 934 RV 
(АУ Zambis)— Ezra 1042 AMARIALt, 3- 


2. (fauBplel [ANV]) 1 Mace. 226, RV ZimRi, q.v. 


ZAMOTH (тлмобӨ [BA]) 1 Esd. 928 = Ezra 1027, 
ZATTU. 

ZAMZUMMIM (D"217!; zoyoweiN [B], -MMEIN 
[B*"]. zonzomMetN [A], zowMetN [FL]), а branch 
of the REPHAIM (0.2. ), so called by the Ammonites (Dt. 
220)f. Some compare Ar. samsama, ‘a distant rustling 
sound,’ and zisfm, ‘the hissing, whistling sound made 


5r 


by the jizn of the desert in the night' (so Schwally, 


ZA TM, 1898, p. 138, and W. К. Smith, «f. Dr. 
Deut. 40). 


,But these early names are so liable to corruption that the view 
given elsewhere of the probable variant Zuzi» (g.v.) is perhaps 
more probable. TOR 


ZANOAH (mi, probably an expanded Jerahmveelite 
clan-name [cp Shelah and Sha'ul] and, if so, pre- 
sumably to be added to the group? containing Jaazaniah, 
Jezaniah, Aznoth-tabor, Uzzen-sheerah ; the superficially 
obvious meaning ‘stench,’ though defensible [NAMEs, 
§ 106], is hardly plausible, and the parallels for such a 
name are all textually suspicious = see, e.g., MADMEN, 
OPHNI, ZIPHRON ; тамо) [BN.AL]). 

1. The name of a personified clan together with its 
chief centre, 1 Ch. 418 (ќаиоу [ВА], çavwe [L]). 

The reputed father is Jekuthiel, a name which, like Joktheel 
and Eltekeh, is most probably one of the many current corruptions 
of Jerahmeel.3 The clan referred to was therefore of the Negeb 
(see closing paragraph). 

2. А city in the SUEPHRELAH (4.z.), Josh. 1534 (rave 
В]. Also (Ges.-Bu.) mentioned in Neh.313 (avew 
[LP and 1130 (om. BNA, faywe [+ ms ift] Robin- 
son (ZA 2345) identifies with 4л, a ruin 21 m. S. 
from “Ain Shems (sec BETH-SHEMESH). In the preced- 
ing and following groups of names in Josh. 1534 occur 
Zorah and Soco, which apparently suits the proposed 
identification, In 0.5 25838 15912 Zanoah is stated to 
be in the district of Eleutheropolis. 

3. . city in the hill-country of Judah, Josh. 1556 
(gaxavaeu, taking in ppa from c. 57 [D]. ќаро’ [L]). 
Van de Velde and Robinson identify with Кола, a ruin 
SW. of Vuttà (Jutta, mentioned in the preceding group 
in Josh. ), though, being nearly as far 5. as esh-Shuweike 
(Socoh), it might seem more plausible to connect the 
name with 2. 


'There is, however. an element of uncertainty in these identi- 
fications, owing to the transference of names, and to the geo- 
graphical mistakes of redactors (see Socon) The original 
Zanoah, like the original Socoh, was most probably in the Negeb. 
In Neh.1135 ‘Адат,’ which follows 'Zanoah.' was very 
probably a Jerahmeelite city in the Negeb, and ' Lachish' has 
arisen out of ‘ Eshcol' (see NEGEN, $ 7). quc. 


ZAPHNATH-PAANEAH, RV Zaphenath-paneah 


1 So Nildeke and Clermont-Ganneau, Neubauer (Atheneum, 
е) suggests that the same divine name should be read in Nu. 


149; 055 (not сёз, ‘their shadow ’!) has departed from them, 


but Yahwé is with us.’ @BAFL’s б xatpés must have arisen out 
of à xuptos which a few MSS and the Arm. actually have (cp 
Neub. 4c.) The MT, however, makes a very satisfactory 
sense. In folk-lore the shadow is often identified with the object 
itself (cp Frazer, Golden Bough, 1287), and the loss of the 
shadow is regarded as the loss of life itself. [Note, however, 
the solution of the text-critical problem given elsewhere 
(ХАТ мом, 2).] 

2 See SHAPHAN, UZZEN-SHEFRAI, 

3 See NEGEB, $ 7, and cp JOKTHEEL. 
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(П205 NIDY; фомӨомфамнҳ [АЕ], wvowe. [L]; 
Z&àMOANH; ACAMMANH:; CAPAMMANH [А9.], caad- 
þann [Syni. ]), the Egyptian name reported to have been 
given to Joseph by the Pharaoh (Gen. 4145). For the 
older explanations see below, It has now become 
customary to seek explanations of the name from ancient 
Egyptian, Lenormant compares the title of A'a-»se, а 
king of the seventeenth dynasty, 'saf-n-to,' ‘ nourisher of 
the world’ (ZZzs/. anc. de l'Or., 1869, 1363); this, he 
holds, explains Zaphnath. Sinee the time of Lepsius 
(Eini. (п d. Chronologie der Agypten, 1 382) most scholars 
have explained mys by the Egyptian pa-ang (das Leben, 
la vie, life. Brugsch (Gesch. Ag.. 1877, p. 248) 
formerly interpreted the whole name, ' governor of the 
district of the place of life’ (Z.e., of the Sethroitic nome); 
but in 1891 (Die Aegyptologie, 240) he adopted Stein- 
dorff s explanation (see ZA 27 42), which is also given by 
Crum in Hastings’ 2416655, as the only admissible one, 
under the form jephnoute fónch (ze[d]-5-nte| r]-[e] onk), 
‘God speaks (and) he lives,’ Lieblein, however (* Mots 
"gyptiens dans la Bible,' PSBA, May 1898, pp. 202 J), 
criticises this, and proposes the form cz; pa-anh, ‘he 
who gives the nourishment of life.' Finally, Marquart 
{*Chronol. Untersuch.,' Philologus, 7676 f.) thinks 
that m (=jn) indicates that Joseph was a worshipper 


of Iten, the solar disk, the god honoured by Amen- 
hotep IV.; my[s] is misplaced, and belongs to the 
name of Joseph's wife (олух). ‘The present writer held 
out as long as he could for an Egyptian explanation, 
regarding nay as a corruption of mys, and explaining 
the latter in Lepsius’ way; he inclined to read Joseph's 
Egyptian name as Pa-'ank, or rather Pianhi, which is 
the name of a famous king of the twenty-fifth dynasty ; 
this might mark the date of the Joseph narrative in its 
present form; see EGYPT, $ 65/., JOSEPH ii, 88 4, 11. 
It is of course possible that the redactor of the beautiful 
Joseph-story may have had such a name as Pianhi in 
his mind. But it can be made highly probable that 
underneath our Joseph-story there was another, the 
scene of which was laid in the Negeb and in the land 
of Misrim. If we accept this, we may reasonably 
suppose that mss is a corruption or alteration of nz^s, 
and mye of pma. The marriages of Joseph and of 
Eleazar b. Aharon are plainly parallel. Eleazar (Ex. 
625) marries a daughter of PUTIEL (= Zarephathi), 
and has a son named PHINEHAS (= Jerahmeel) ; Joseph 
marries a daughter of Potiphera (= Zarephathi), and 
his own name is called Zarephath-jerahmeel. The 
marriage of Moses will also be remembered ; his wife's 
name was Zipporah, which (see MosEs, $$ 2, 4) is most 
probably a modification or distortion of the place-name 
Zarephath. 

The plausibility of Egyptological explanations must be ad- 
mitted, even if we hold that the original narrators had a N. 
Arabian, not an Egyptian horizon. Already Jerome says, 
t Interpretatur sermone /Egyptio . . . salvator mundi, eo quod 
orbem terre ab imminente famis excidio liberavit.’ Onk. gives, 
‘The man to whom mysteries are revealed’; ps.-Jon., ‘the man 
who reveals mysteries.’ Similarly Jos. 1.11.61, Pesh., Saad. 


See also Harkavy, Journ. As. 15 (1870) 178 ØA; Wiedemann, 
Sammlung altàg. Wörter, 21; Levesque, Rev. Bibl., 1899, 


pp. 4127. | TAK C: 
ZAPHON (15У, cp Sapuna in the Amarna Tablets 
17416, a S. Pal. city [see А4 78) 479], and BAAL- 
ZEPHON), a Gadite city—cp the Gadite 


M The names pes and jvsex—lying (іп the 
es x valley ’—7.e., of the Jordan (Josh. 1327 


CA DAN [B] -æn [AL]. and again, 
according to RV™, in the account of the quarrel of 
the Ephraimites with Jephthah (Judg.12: ases КУТЕ. 
‘to ZAPHON' ; Kedeina [A], сєфнма [L]; 'north- 
wards’ EV and (55); but others question the text (see 
JEPHTHAH, $ 3, n. 1). Jt is mentioned after Beth- 
nimrah and Succoth. The Jer. Talm. (Skeb. 92 
fol. 38 d) identifies it with зло, the later 'Amatho, 
Amathus, and mod. ‘Amateh, а little to the N. of the 
Zerka (Jabbok) on the E. bank of the Jordan, and at 
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the mouth of the Wady er-Rugeib ; ! but Buhl considers 
this doubtful (Pal. 259; Ges.-Bu. si.) Josephus 
(Ant. xiii. 125) mentions Acwo@wy (Schlatter, ZDP 
19224, Acaówv) 'not far from the river Jordan’ (ой 
móppwðev той 'lopüdvov тотаной). 

The occurrence of Sapuna as а S. Palestinian place- 
name and of Baal-zephon in the account of the Exodus 

may well make us somewhat critical 

2. Later 4 j a 

towards the statements of the traditional 
researches. , . : Я 
text respecting a trans-Jordanic Zaphon. 
There is also strong reason to think that when Jeremiah 
gives prophetic warning of an invasion of Jewish 
territory from the north (e.g., Jer. 114 f. 46 61) it is not 
of the Scythians nor of any modern people that he is 
thinking, but of a people inhabiting a land called 
Zaphon or Zaphan (ср ZEPHANIAH). So in Joel 220 
‘the northern [army],' as EV renders, should rather be 
* the Zephonite,' and in Ezek. 386 it is from the land of 
Zaphon, iz V. Arabia, that the terrible hordes of Gog 
are to appear. In Jer. 1512 too, ' iron from the north ' 
should not improbably be ‘iron from Zaphon'; the 
following words ‘and brass’ remind us that TUBAL- 
CAIN —/.e., the Kenite Tubal according to the general 
view—was, ' [the father of] every artificer of brass and 
iron'; and that Rehoboth was in David's time richly 
supplied with brass (see TEBAH). 

It would take too much space to show what a bright light this 
theory (in connection with the larger historical theory of the 
relations between Іѕгае1- Judah and Jerahmeel) throws on many 
passages. But it may be well to point out (referring for details 
to Crit. Bib.) that underlying the story of the Gileadite Jeph- 
thah there is an earlier story of а Jephthah in the Negeb, and 
that the troublesome word mysy (EV northward) in Judg. 12 1 
should probably be rendered ‘to Zaphon’ ; the original narrative 
meant a locality in the Jerahmeelite Negeb. Also that in Josh. 
1827 the mention of Succoth and Zaphon is followed by ‘the 
rest of the kingdom of Sihon king of Heshbon.’ It appears as if 


P had access to early lists of names, the geographical reference 
of which he did not always understand. ТОК С. 


ZARA (zapa [Ti. WH]), Mt. 13 AV, RV ZERAN, 1. 


ZARACES, RV Zarakes (zapioN [B]. zapakHNn 
[AL]) in 1 Esd. 138 represents the JEHOAUAZ (g.z.) of 
the corresponding passage 2 Ch.364. ^ According to 
2 Ch. Jehoahaz was taken by Necho to Egypt; but 
in the т Esd. passage he is brought by Joakim out of 
Egypt. This and other differences seem to be due to 
the fact that the author of 1 Esd. was copying from a 
corrupt or illegible Hebrew MS. 


ZARAH (П), Gen. 3830 AV, RV ZERAH, т. 
ZARAIAS (zapaioy [B]. (x) 1 Esd. 58= Ezra22 


SERAIAH, 7. (2) т Esd. 82 (бароко [A ; see ZERAHIAH (1). 
(3) т Esd. 831 (Gapacov [BAL]); see ZERAHIAH (2). (4) 1 Esd. 
8 34 (Gapatas [BA]); see ZEBADIAH (3). 

ZARDEUS (zapAatac [A]) 1 Esd. 928 = Ezra1027 
AZIZA. 


ZAREAH (Пулу), Neh. 112) AV, Zareathites 
(MEWS), т Сћ. 253 AV. See Хокан, 


ZAREPHATH (D273;? capettta [BAL]) a place 
on the high-road between Tyre and Sidon (ep Jer. OS 
1544), where, according to the traditional text, Eltjah 
resided with a widow after leaving the brook Cherith 
(1 K. 1797. ced@a [A in v. 9] ; ср Lk. 426 capeTIta 
тне ciAwnNiac; RV 'Zarephath, in the land of 
Sidon’). 

But the difficulty of supposing that this Pheenician woman 
was a worshipper of Yahwe is very great, and since (1) CHERITH 
(g.v.) must certainly be Rehoboth, and (2) even the traditional 
text elsewhere makes Elijah seek out a refuge in N. Arabia 


(т К. 19; see MizRam), we are compelled to suppose corruption 
of the text, and to read in 1 К. 17 9, ‘ Arise, get thee to Zarepbath, 


Y For Amathus, cp Burckh. Syr. 346, Buhl, Pal. 259, and 
Schür. G/V1221/. It is often mentioned by Jos. (cp Ant. 
xiii. 83 xiv. 54 8/1. 8 5), and is placed by him on the i 
Eus., on the contrary, makes it 21 R. m. from Pella (O.5 219 76). 

2 Lagarde (Cbers. 84, note *) finds the vocalisation strange ; 


in Palestine we should expect NDIS. 
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which belongeth to Musur’ (my25 7x), Zarephath is also 
mentioned as a border-city of Canaan in Obad. 20 (тарефбшө» 
[Qa], not, however, on the north, but on the south (see 
NEGEB, $ 3; SEPHARAD). A district of the Negeb, in the far 
S. of Palestine, was called after the Zarephathites! (1 S. 30 r6), 
and David's bodyguard was partly composed of Zarephathites, 
It is true, * Pelethites,’ not *Zarephathites,' is the traditional 
reading in 2 5. 8 r8etc. ; but 8000402 and also feleth in 1 Ch. 2 33 
(Nu. 16 1) are corrupt, and ought probably to be read sare- 
phathi and séréphath respectively (see PELETH, PELETHITES, 
and cp Parti, т). 

It is also highly probable that the Zarephathites are the foes 
referred to in 2 S. 21 15-22, The nature of the war with the 
Philistines here referred to has surprised many readers; it 
contrasts strongly with the warfare described in 1 5. 31. If, 
however, Pèlistim should rather be Sarephathim (as certainly 
in 1 S. 3016), we can much more easily understand the narrative, 
That ‘Gath’ and ‘Gob’ should rather be * Rehoboth’ is pointed 
out elsewhere (REHOBOTH). It was the warriors of Musri (see 
М12кА1М‚ $ 2 6), famous in later tradition for their unusual 
stature, who at the time referred to gave David so much trouble. 
Musri may originally have included Zarephath and Rehoboth 
(see below, on Gen. 10134). Not improbably 2 $. 2115 7f. is 
properly the sequel of 2 5. 5 17-25. There is considerable reason 
to suppose that David conquered Rehoboth (miswritten in 2 S. 
21 18/7: Gob and Gath)—one of the chief cities of his foes—and 
fetched the ark of Yahwé from the house of Овкр-кром the 
Rehobothite (not ‘the Gittite’). A series of important cor- 
rections also becomes highly probable in 2 S. 517-25. *Philis- 
tines’ should probably be ‘ Zarephathites' (ornans); the valley 
of Rephaim’ should be ‘the valley of the Jerahmeelites’; ‘over 
against the mulberry trees’ should be ‘ over against [ Perez of] the 
Jerahmeelites’; ‘in the tops of the mulberry trees’ should be 
‘in Perez of the Jerahmeelites.’ Perez, be it noted here again, 
is surely a corruption of Sarefath (Zarephath); see Periz. Con- 
sequently ‘Baal-perazim’ may well come from ‘ Baal-sarefath 
(ог -sarefiithim),’ Lastly, in the descriptive phrase ‘from Geha 
as far as the approach to Gezer’ (v. 25) the proper names should 
be ‘Rehoboth’ and ‘ Gadesh’=‘ Kadesh’ respectively. It also 
becomes probable that ‘ Perez-uzzah ' in 2 S. 68 has arisen out of 
'Sarefath-azzah' (strong-Zarephath). Cp Prerazim, PEREZ- 
UZZA. This involves parallel corrections in 2 5. 238-23. The 
‘Philistines’ should very probably be ‘the Zarephathites,’ just 
as in c. 21 ‘Egyptian’ should doubtless be ‘ Misrite' (see 
Mizraim, $ 24). David and his gv44o-i2 are fighting in the 
region which adjoins their own homes (cp HARARITE, JEKAB- 
ZEEL, ZIKLAG), to maintain their hold on the * cities of the Jerah- 
meelites’ (хее т 5. 3029). Fhe ' Valley of Rephaim’ should 
again be the ‘Valley of the Jerahmeelites,’ and ‘Bethlehem’ 
(rz. 14-16) is an early corruption (like Ir hammelah) of Beth- 
jerahmeel. lt may be added that it is probably the * Zarephath- 
ites,’ not the ‘ Philistines,’ who fight against Keilah in the true 
text of 1 5, 23 1-5. Thus in the story of David, not less than in 
that of Jacob, there are traces of a more ancient and in some 
respects very different underlying narrative. Cp also Saut. 

It 15 moreover in a high degree probable that the * En-mishpat ' 
of Gen. 147, which is loosely identified in an inserted gloss 
with ‘ Kadesh, should be corrected into ‘ En- (or rather *Їг-) 
Zarephath '—ze. ‘fountain (rather, city) of Zarephath.’ Cer- 
tainly this helps to produce a consistent story; Kadesh and 
Zarephath will be found (see Sobom) to be both mentioned in the 
more ancient narrative which underlies our Gen. 14, as, according 
to the view proposed above, both names occur in the story which 
underlies 2 5.5 17-25. And the only plausible explanation of 
* Hassophereth ' or * Sophereth ' in Ezra 2 55 Neh. 7 57 is that it 
is a corruption of the same ancient place-name Zarephath. 

This latter correction points the way to another of much 
greater importance—viz. С'л=75 (Sáréfathim) for z'ezng in Gen. 
10 14 (see PATHRUsIM). That Misrim, not Mizraim, was the son 
of Ham(Jeralimecl), is a view which sheds a bright light on a 
series of obscure names (cp Cz/Z. B/^.). And no one can fail to 
see at once how easily Zarephath might be miswritten as Pur 
(Gen 106) and as ZEPHATH (gg.z.) The difficulties of the 
narrative in Judg. 117 are considered elsewhere (Horman). It 
may, however, be pointed out again that the starting-point of the 
Judahites was Kadesh-‘ barnea’ (see JERICHO, 8 2). There is 
a place on the way to Hormah, or rather Rahamah (see 
Horman), which they would naturally attack in passing; it 
is Sebaita? (24 m. NNE. of ‘Ain Kadis). The ruins (of the 
Byzantine period) are imposing ; doubtless they stand on the 
site of much older cities. At the entrance of the only pass by 
which Sebaita can be approached is a ruined fort on the top of 
a hill; this was probably an appendage of the ancient Zephath, 
which in spite of the imperfect phonetic correspondence of the 
names must be the Zephath or Zarephath of the OT.3 We can 
now fully understand the journey of Elijah related in 1 K. 179. 


1 See NEGEB, $ 2. 1. The commentators treat the difficulty 
of ‘the land of the Philistines’ too lightly. The view here 
adopted is that by an error of the scribe 24s has become eon. | 

2 We might also think of Mesraifeh, N. of Sebaita, but this is 
geographically less plausible. Least probable of all sites is the 
Nakb es-Safa, SE. of Kurnub, though this commended itself to 
Robinson (520) 5 твт). See Trumbull, Aadesh-Barnea. 

3 See Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, 371 f., Rowlands, the 
discoverer of the site, took the same view (G. Williams, Holy 
City, 1 464); also Furrer (Riehm, HIB) 654 /). 
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It is an easy day's journey from Ruheibeh (REHoBoTH, MT's 
t Cherith ") to Sebaita, though Palmer was accidentally delayed. 
Possibly the name Zarephath, as applied to а Phornician town, 
ВРВ under the disguise of MiskerHoTu-MaIM in Josh. 118 
36. 

The Phoenician Zarephath is the Zarputa of the 
Egyptian Pap. Anast.1 (АР 2110), and the Sariptu 
of the Taylor inscription of Sennacherib (AB 290) 
Mühlau (АИВ, 1814) supposes glass-manufacture to 
have flourished at Zarephath ; Masius (in Poole's Sys.) 
thought of the smelting of metals. The modern name 
of Zarephath is Sarafend, which is now about a mile 
from the coast, but was on the shore in the time of the 
Crusaders. See Rob. BA 2475; Thomson, L, and B. 
160 f. Cp PHO:NIctA, $$ 4, 6. 

In 2 5.83 12 106 8 we hear of a ‘Hadad-ezer, . . . king of 
Zohah,' whose realm we must suppose to have been citherin Syria 
or in N, Palestine (see Zouan). 1t is however, somewhat more 
probable that amy (Zobah) is a mutilated and corrupt form of 
np, багебмһ, The name Hadad-ezer for a N. Arabian king is 


perfectly credible. Тһе ‘images’ of the Zarephathites (not 

Philistines ’) are spoken of in 2 S. 521 (an old narrative). 

An obscure passage in Judg. 177 becomes more significant if 
we suppose a reference to Zarenhath. ‘The young Levite there 
spoken of is described as ‘out of Bethlehem-judah, of the family 
of Judah.” As Budde rightly sees, there is something wrong 
here; he would correct * Judah’ into * Moses’ (cp 15 зо). More 
plausibly we may read ‘from Beth-jerahmeel, from Zarephath of 
Judah’ (e«znv for amm pn^, and new for nnez25; cp 
messen for mess in Josh.) Tradition seems to connect the 
Levites with Kadesh, which was not far from Zarephath. For 
other supposed disguises of Zephath or Zarephath, see SHAPHAT, 
TisupBEH ; cp also Mican, Book or, $ 4(/); MEanaH; 
MisgREPHOTH-MAIM, TiRzAH, ZARETHAN,. URS C 


ZARETHAN, RV of (a) Josh. 316 (^) x K. 4:2 (c) 
745. The same name is clearly represented by ZeEREDAH (4) 
2 Ch. 417 and (e) 1 K. 1126, probably also by ZknERAH (/) 


Judg.7 22. In(@)and(c) MT has 1775; in (4) manns (locative), 
AV ZaARTHANAH; in (d) ANT (locative); in (e) mw. боп 
(a) gives xa&uacpec [B], capta@ap[e |e [LAFL], which Hollenberg? 
takes to be a development of aap6av ; (^) сєсабоз» [B], ecAcarbav 
[A], сардар [L]; in (с) сера [B], ссараш [^], сарда [L]; in 
(d) e«p6a8ac [B], ca8a8a [А], тар.баба [L]; in (г) ў сарера 
[BL], ў сар‹да [A], and in the long additional passage Ві. twice 
has сарєра. 

Let us assume provisionallv the correctness of the 
textual readings, and consider the geographical bearings 
1. Josh. SUE eto. of (a) (4) and ш | From (4). which 
corresponds with (c), it is plain that 
the Chronicler, or the eompiler from whom he drew, 
identified Zarethan and Zeredah. From ( /) we may at 
least infer that Zererah (?) lay to the S. of Abel-mebolah. 
A more definite result is gained from (с), where (if the 
text is in the main correet) it is stated that Zarethan 
was situated near Succoth in the Jordan valley. From 
(^) no inference is possible in the present state of the text. 

A still more important passage is Josh. 316 (a). We 
learn from it that Zarethan lay beside the city called 
Adam or Adamah (see ADAM, i.). Between Adam or 
Adamah and Succoth this passage (see JERICHO, $ 4), 
together with 1 K. 7 46, suggests that there was a ford by 
which the main road crossed the Jordan, and such a ford 
there is near the Jisr ed-Damieh, at the conflueuce of the 
Jabbok and the JORDAN (g.z., $ 7). We must there- 
fore at any rate reject all forms of the theory that 
Zarethan, which lay ‘beside’ that city, was in the 
vicinity of Beth-shean.? More acceptable geographically 
is the view of Van de Velde, who connects Zarethan 
with the lofty Karn Sartabeh (the «2:22 of the Mishna),? 
the great landmark of the Jordan valley, W. of Jisr ed- 
Damieh. To this we shall return presently. 

We pass on to the difficult passage marked above as 


1 Der Char. der Alex. Uebers, des B. Jos., 17. К 

2 In PEFỌ, 1874, p. 182, Conder finds a trace of the name in 
the ‘Ain Zahrah and the Tulül Zahrah, 3 m. W. of Beisin. At 
this point the opposite cliffs approach so closely that a blockage 
of the river (such as a shock of earthquake might occasion) would 
leave its bed temporarily dry. Tyrwhitt Drake (PEFQ, 1875, p. 
31) thought of Tell Sarém, з m. S. of Веіѕап; but he relied on 
BA's corrupt reading таран in т K. 7 46. 

3 Rösh ha-Shdnah, ?3; cp Neubauer, Сёде. du Talm. p. 42 
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(е). Tt is plausible to infer from the fact that Gt places 
eroboam's residence < i 
QorE ize | a 
his son's illness at capeipa, whilst MT 
gives the name as Tirzah (т K. 1417), that the true name 
of Jeroboam's city was Tirzah. It is very possible, 
however, that both Zererah and 'l'IRZAH (g.v.) conceal 
some other name, and if our view of Solomon's reign 
and of the extraction of Jeroboam is correct (see 
SoLOMON), the name underlying them is ZAREPHATH 
(g.v.) ‘This would not, however, justify us in substi- 
tuting at once Zarephath for Zarethan in (a), (2), (e), 
(d), апа (f.). The text of these passages urgently needs 
to be examined with a more searching criticism. The 
claims of the Karn Sartabeh deserve at least a hearing 
(cp JERICHO, $ 2), and if this site be adopted Abel- 
meholah will probably be the oasis of Кагама, N. of 
Sartabeh. See JERICHO, 8 2. It is not necessary to 
assume that Sartabeh and Sarethan are connected as 
names. ‘The question is purely geographical. 
Karn Sartabeh is thus described, 

*'The top of the mountain is a cone, artificially shaped, and 
some 270 ft. high. Оп all sides but the west this is practically 

unapproachable ; on the west a trench has been 

3. Karn cut, and the saddle thus made lower. ‘The 

Sartabeh. ruins on the summit consist of a central struc- 

"75. . ture with a surrounding wall, and of an aque- 
duct with cisterns. An old road leads up from the south, with 
rock-cut steps in one place.’ ‘The general appearance of the 
place is that of a fortress.’ (PE FM 3 396 f.) 

We must not, however, treat this as more than a provisional 
and (in spirit) conservative conjecture, and it may be permissible 
to refer in advance to the treatment of passages containing 
Zererah in Crit. Bib. See also Svccoru, and cp Buhl, Рай 181. 

ТОКО: 


ZARETH-SHAHAR nea NY), Josh. 1819. AV, 
RV ZERETH-SHAHAR (4.7. ). 


ZARHITES (HHI), Nu. 2613 AV. 


ZARTANAH (7203) І K.i: AV, RV ZARE- 
THAN (4.v.). 

ZARTHAN (17%), 1 K. 746 AV, RV ZARETHAN 
(g.v.). 

ZATHOE, RV Zathoes (глӨонс [BA]), 1 Esd. 
832=Ezra8s. See JAHAZIEL, 5; SHECHANIAH, 3; 
ZATTU. 


ZATTU (№7; zaseoya [AL], zadoyia [BN]). 

The b'nà Zattu, a family in great post-exilic list (see EZRA ii. 
$ о, $ 8 с), Ezra28 (reckoned at 945; бадоуа [B])= Neh. 7 13 
(reckoned at 845 [840 B]; ga@@overa [ND t. Esd. 512, Zathui 
(čarov [B], da68ov« [AD ; represented among the signatories to 
the covenant (see EzRAi. § 7), Neh.10:4[r:5], AV Zatthu 
(¢a8@oua [A], -@@acas [L.]), and in the list of those with foreign 
wives (see EzRA i. § 5 end), Ezra 1027 (gaéova [A])=1 Esd. 9 28, 
ZaworH (dauo8 [BA]. The name is to be restored in the list 
of families in Ezra's caravan ; see JAHAZIEL, s. 


ZAVAN (01), 1 Ch. 142 AV = Gen. 3627, ZAAVAN. 


ZAZA (NTI, $ 58; abbrev., cp ZIZA; OZAM [B], 
обаба, ? 6 баба [A], буба [L]), b. Jonathan, a Jerahmeelite (1 Ch. 
9331). See JERAHMEEL, § 2 (c). : 

ZEALOT (o zHAwTHC), the Greek equivalent of the 
Semitic о KANANAIOC (see CANANEAN). Apart from 
the use of the word in a theological sense (cp e.g. 1 Cor. 
14:2, фућотаі mvevuárow [= mvevuarikGv], zealous, or 
emulous, of spirits [ = spiritual gifts]; and the OT use of 
кур, £annd, of God's zeal for the keeping of the law, 


ete., Ex. 205 3414), it is applied distinctively to a sect 
whose tenets are virtually identical with those of the 
ASSASSINS (g.v.) of whom they are indeed the fore- 
runners, As such it occurs only twice in the NT (Lk. 
615 Асіѕ113, AV ZELOTES) with reference to SIMON 
(4.0. no. 5]). For Kavavatos see Mt. 104 Mk. 318. 

Of this sect Jupas of Galilee was at one time a leader. 
Against the view that the author of the Assumptio Mosis was a 
zealot (Schür. GIZ 2635), see APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE, $ 65. 

ZEBADIAH (1"13!, 371137, properly an expanded 
N. Arabian clan-name[Che., see ZABDI, and cp ZABDIEL], though 
susceptible of the religious explanation, ‘Yahwé has bestowed,’ 


cp Jehozabad, 8 27; gaBadia [BXAL]) 
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Д.25 Assigned to the Benjamite (see BENJAMIN, § 9) clan 
Berau (1 Ch. 8 15, абаВаВ:а [B], . . . dca (AD), but in v. 17 to 
ErPAAL. The context probably refers to the Negeb. ‘he 
names are very nearly all unmistakably Jerahmeelite ; ‘Gath,’ 
ге may have grown out of a mutilation of ‘ Rehoboth’ 

e.). 

3. b. Jeroham of Gedor, one of David's warriors (т Ch. 127, 
GaBiéca [B]. See Davin, $ тт (a) iii. 

4. b. Asahel, one of David's captains (1 Ch. 277, aBdetas [E], 
баВё:ос [A], -Sacas[L]). See Davro, 8 11 ( і 

5. b. Ishmael, ruler of house of Judah (2 Ch. 19 rz, £aé[e)tas 
[BA], баВадгас (LJ). Possibly originally the same as 

6. 'The Levite who with others was sent to the cities of Judah 
with the book of the m; nmn (2 Ch.178, ¢aBd[e}as (ВАТ). 
cn "d а жа names suggest connection with the Negeb 

e.). 

7. b. Meshelemiah, a Korhite (1 Ch. 26 2, баВаф ав [AL], 
баҳар‹ос [U]). 

8. b. Michael, one of the "пе Shephatiah, a post-exilic family, 
Ezra88 (daBóeva. [B], -&ag [Al], -àvov [L]); in т Esd.834 
ZARAIAS (aparas [D] om. A, баВдгас [L.]). 


a b. IMMER [g.v.] (Ezra 10 20, caBé[eka [BNA], -tas [L], in 
1 Esd. 921 ZABDEUS (ба8дало$ [BA], aBaccas [L]). 

ZEBAH (D2l1, zeBee [DNARTL]; ‘victima, sive 
hostia, Jer. OS 499) a Midianite king or chieftain, 
mentioned with Zalmunna in the story of Gideon 
(Judg. 85-21; cp Ps. 8311 [12]. Just as Zalmunna cor- 
responds to Oreb (the vowels in both names are un- 
original) in the parallel narrative, so Zebah corresponds 
to Zeeb. 

The originals of the two former names are probably Ishmael 
and ‘Arab; the common original of the two latter may be Zebib 
‘the long-haired.’ See GIDEON, OREB, ZALMON, 2, ZALMUNNA. 

T Raves 

ZEBAIM (D'337).for * Pochereth of Zebaim,’ Ezra 

257 AV. ВУ has POCHERETH-HAZZEBAIM (@.v.). 


ZEBEDEE (zeBeAdaioc [Ti. WH], $ 52 ,—7.e. "131, 
see ZEBADIAID), of Galilee, the father of James and 
John (Mt. 421 еїс.). 


ZEBIDAH (FTP, Кї), 2 К. 23830 Ree 
ZEBUDAH (4.7.). 

ZEBINA (№2, as if ‘ bought,’ from Aram. }2ў, $ 83, 
cp Palm. x3210,! but perhaps really a popular corruption of 


Sypoen [the 5 in which name is often corrupted in the mouth 
of the people into 1 (Che.)]; cp also Ass.-Aram. gjar; Hilprecht 
gives the Jewish name Zabina from Nippur, fifth century; 
čavßıva [B], dau Bewa. [x], om. A, GeBever [L]), one of the b'ne 
Nebo (7e. Nadabu ?—see Nero iri. 2) who joined in the league 
against alien marriages ; Ezra 10 43.1 


ZEBOIIM or Zeboim (DC'25, DNAS, D'N25, Kt; 
DAY Kr. always) Gen. 10 14 Dt. 29 Hos. 1l. See 
ADMAH AND ZEBOIM. 

ZEBOIM. 1. The valley of Zeboim (D'YISM `3; rai 
THN CAMEIN [В]; от. А; raian THN сАВанм [L]), 
a locality, apparently E. of Michmash, mentioned in 
the description of the path taken by one of the plunder- 
ing bands of the Vhilistines (1 S. 1318). The passage 
should perhaps read thus, ‘another band took the 
direction of the Gilgal? which looks down upon the 
valley of Zeboim toward the wilderness.’ The ‘ wilder- 
ness' is thought to consist of the summits and precipitous 
sides of the mountains between the central district of 
Benjamin and the Jordan valley. There Grove, in 1858, 
found a wild gorge bearing the name of SZa££-ed- Daóá 
—i.e., ‘ravine of hycnas,' which exactly corresponds to 
the Hebrew name. Up this gorge, which is N. of the 
point at which the Lady e/-Ae/t enters the Jordan 
valley, runs the path by which Grove was conducted 
from Jericho to Mukkmās (Smith's DB™® ій. 1819). 
Marti however (ZDPV 7125 f.), thinks of the Hady 
Abu Dabé, a lateral valley which joins the H'ady e/- Ae/f 

1 See Cook, Aram. Gloss. 71, who also quotes the Gk. form 
peCaBBaves. The initial 5 may remind us of the initial p in 
pbwn and mon (see MEsnULLAM, MESHELEMIAH). 

2 MT has 52:3 ‘the border, but this does not suit the 
following participle. Hence some (We., Dr., Ki., Bu.) read 
yaaa, rendering ‘the hill,’ and with doubtful justice claiming to 
follow &. But can уду be so rendered? Н. P. Sm. reads zj2:5 
(уаВсє [B], тт yaßaa [L]), but new is masc. 51333 probably 
comes from 53533 (1 S. 134 15), which is itself most probably a 
corruption of bgm. See RACHEL’S SEPULCHRE. 
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from the S., and makes the plausible suggestion that in 
ancient times the present Пау Ае bore the 
appellation * Valley of hyzenas,' which now survives only 
in smaller gorges. Ср G. A. Smith, УС, 291 ; Buhl, 
Pal. 98. 

2. А Benjamite town or village, Neh. 11 34t ("P2 ; om. BRA; 
аєВоеџи [ҳса. mg. іп]; geBweev [L]), mentioned between Hadid 
and Neballat. T RK. Ci & 

ZEBUDAH (N31, Kr. ; ‘given [by God],' § 56), as 
AV, or ZEBIDAH (NYI, Kt. which Vg. and Pesh. 
follow), as RV, mother of Jehoiakim, 2 K. 2336+ (1€AA& 
[B]: єтєААлф [A]—ée., JipAPm [g.2.] ; amitad [L] 
—i.e., HAMUTAL [g.v.]; in 2 Ch. 365, however, (55^ 
gives the name as i133] = Zaceurah ze[klyopa ; 
AMITAA [1]). 

Hilprecht quotes a Jewish name Zabüda on a tablet 
from Nippur (sth cent. B.C.). lt is tempting to explain 
the name ‘one given [by God].’ 

Some, however, of the names of this form ($ 56) clearly have a 
gentilic meaning, and Jehoiakim's mother (like several other 
queen-iaothers) came from the Negeb (see RUMAH) T, K. C. 

ZEBUL (531, zeBoyA [BAL]. a Shechemite, the 
‘ruler’ (70°) of the city in the time of Abimelech, 
represented in the artful speech of Gaal as a mere officer 
(TPB) of the king, Judg. 92877 See ABIMELECII, GAAL, 
and ep We. //G, 27. 


See also SHECHEM, § 2; ‘Zebul’ is a possible corruption of 
‘Ishmael.’ 


ZEBULUN, but ZABULON in AV of Mt. 413 15 and 
Rev. 78 (poat, Zébülün, eighteen times, especially in 
Ch. 15. Ps. ; JAD}, Zébülün, twenty-six 
times; 12127, Zčbůlůn, Judg. 1 30t; 
ZaBOYAWN [BAL]; Josephus also tHe 
ZOBOYAHC [Azz v. 714, $ 272], zaBOYAOY [gen., ix. 


182, $ 267]; gentilie 29121, ZaBOYAWN єјтнс [BAL 
Jos.], Zebulunite, Nu. 2627, but Zebulonite, Judg. 
1211/4). A late writer adds the name of Zebulun in 
his reference (1s. 823 4) to the deportation of Tiglath- 
pileser described in 2 K.1529 (see NAPHTALI, § 3). 
‘The ‘land of Zebulun,' he says, had shared the dark 
fate of the ‘land of Naphtali.’ Only in one other place, 
however, do we hear of a land of Zebulun (see § 7). 
The real territorial name may have been Naphtali (see 
NAPHTALI, $$ 2, end, 4). One of the sources of Josh., 
indeed, seems to have known of twelve towns (Josh. 
1915 2)! which were regarded as Zebulunite. Whether, 
purposely, however, or accidentally, only five of the 
names have been preserved (see $ о i.). 

Куеп the form of the name is rather uncertain. In 
the Hebrew consonantal text it is spelled in three ways 
(traditionally vocalised Zébülün, Zčbůlūn 
and Zébülün: see above, § 1, begin.), the 
first of which would suggest a form Ziblón like Shin’6n, 
SIMEON (g.v. 88). MT, however, vocalises them alike, 
with a full vowel between the last two radicals : zébül. 

i. The word sebul (Ba. -VB 129) without the nominal termina- 
tion, is always written 230 zébul (without ?), like DN) 75°, 
whereas 5123 as constantly has the \. The scriptio defectiva 


may, however, be simply because zebul was an archaic word. 
Even if the old pronunciation was zébul (not zébül), which would 


according to traditional pronunciation have given z&bol (like 7152 


etc.), the addition of the termination to zéhol would give zihül., 
just as mands becomes méniisih. On the other hand, if the 
second vowel was o, the name might be from zubàl ; cp Zubala, 
a place in lat. 291, 18 207/5 from el-Kà' in the Jauf (D. H. Müller, 
Hamidin’s Geog. Stidarabiens, 153 24 f). 

ii. Names ending in -óz are common (see SIMEON, 
88, and ep ZioN). Not so names in -zz. Jéshürün 
and Jédüthün are no doubt exactly parallel; but till 
the literary history of those words is more firmly 
established they afford no sure basis for comparison.? 


1. Name: 
application. 


2. Form. 


1 So MT and @L; GBA avoids the resulting discrepancy by 
omitting the clause. 

2 Hommel finds names in -#, apart from such names as 
Haldün, in S. Arabia: Kaidün, Saywün (Glaser: Hommel, 
Auf. и. Abhandl, 99), but only from vy roots. 
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Unless the -ön of the Greek Zaboulón is due to assimilation to 
the Greek termination of that form, which is unlikely, since the 
о is preserved in the Greek form of the gentilics (see $ т, begin.), 
the name must in the second century в.с. have been pronounced 
Zabülón. It should be noted, however, that Josephus twice 
gives the name without the termination -on (see above, § т, 
begin.) Moreover, would not an original ôn have become én 
(cp REUBEN, $89 i.)? 

If the name was pronounced at all like Zébinlón it is 
difficult not to connect it with the divine name Baal- 
zebul (sce Skipwith, JQR 11242 [1899]. 
and єр BAALZEBUR, § 3); ep the Punie 
name (fem.) Saixdpa (CZS i. 1581 /., from "l'harrus), 
and bame (inscription from Citium; 1. 4: Nöld. Z4 
9 400-405), and see below, 8 6. If the noun ZBL 
designates a lofty mansion, especially for a god (ее 
§ 4), it is difficult not to think of the mountain referred 
to in Dt. 3319 (see $ 6), especially as the mountain 
names Lebanon, Sirion, Hermon all end in -on (ep 
Jebel Ffauran and Zion). Zebulun would then be, in a 
modified sense, a geographieal name, like Ephraim and, 
perhaps, Naphtali.!| Of course there is no suggestion 
of that kind in Gen. ‘There we seem to have, as often, 
two ‘explanations’ of the name (Gen. 
3029) Yahwė had presented Leah 
(29 aa) with a noble gift (zed, as if 
the name were Zébüdon [E?]) ; or ber husband (2 a4), 
in consideration of Leah's having presented him with a 
sixth son, would act (29 a 3) in a certain way: MT 
"zr (transliterated by Jerome Zezés/eni), the meaning 
of which is uncertain, as the verb occurs nowhere else. 

(5 gives aipervee (which usually renders 7232, ‘choose,’ but 
sometimes ‘itm, ‘spare,’ pem ‘delight in), of which Jerome 
says: LXX interpretati sunt diliget me; cp Eth. yá/a£erani, 
‘will love me’; Josephus, ‘ one born as a pledge of benevolence 
to me’ (jvexvpa.j.évov evrotg Tfj трос айтуу: lat. i. 197, $ 308). 
Aquila, however, has awrousec got, which is followed by 
Jerome himself, ‘habitabit mecum’; ср Pesh. xethnakheph li. 
‘will adhere to me.’ 


EV, following Vg., renders ‘will dwell with me’; 
and this rendering is retained silently by Gunkel (Gen. © 
[1902] ad бос.), also by Ball (SBOT ad loc. [1896}). 
Other recent writers,? however, have adopted the 
suggestion of Guyard (/. «fs. 1878, 4, pp. 220-5), that 
saris to be explained by Ass. za&d/w, which usually 
means ‘earry,’ ‘bring’ (ep Ar saéa/a, Syr. seal), but 
sometimes apparently lift up.3 

If габа! meant ‘lift up’ in Hebrew, sbar in Gen. 
3020 would mean ‘will honour me.’ The person 
indeed, writer or copyist, to whom we owe the present 
text of Gen. 4913 seems to have given ZBI. its now 
traditional meaning of ‘dwell’ (ср гг"); on the other 
hand 5255 in v. 15 (Issachar) suggests the Assvr. zabálu 
(see next $, mid. ). 

'The history of the district inhabited by Zebulun was 
eventful enough (cp NAPHTALI, 8 3, I58ACHAR, $8 4-6, 
GALILEE, § 2, JIPITAJIL-EL). It felt 
the heavy tread of Thothmes III. (see 
the list of places, above, col. 3546), and became a part 
ofthe Egyptian empire. Burna-Buryas, the Babylonian 
king (about 1400), regarded the district as in the 
Pharaoh's (Amenhotep IV.) land, and complained to 
him that his agents had been maltreated at Hi-in-na-tu- 
ni (see HANNATHON); and Ietter 196 tells that its 
governor had rescued Lapaya and sent him home (31 л). 


3. Meaning. 


4. OT explana- 
tions. 


5. References. 


1 For Land's explanation of a confessedly difficult name see 
below. 

2 For example Cheyne (Zsa. 2 160 / [1882]), Delitzsch (//e4, 
Lang. 38 / [1883] Prol. 62 f. [18£6]), Schrader (AH 7Z'(^ ad lo.. 
[1882]). 

3 Delitzsch cites 5 R 42 a-^ 43 sudbbulu $a САВ (= irti), ‘the 
lifting up of the breast.’ Moreover the ‘lofty temple’ of Marduk 
at BABYLON (g.z., $ 5) was called E-sag-ila, of which sAc-1L is 
equated on the one hand to the Assyrian phrases s7-sa-an e-l- 
tum (2 R 3014 ел [cp Br. 6146]), ‘high points’; sa-Su- Sa ri- 
e-$1 (2 R 26 59 c [cp Br. 6148)), ‘lifting up the head,’ sa-Au-u Sa 
ri-fi (2 R 303 a [cp Br. 3614], and on the other hand to zadad 
in the phrase d-na za-bal ra-mia-ni-Su (2 R 1545 e [Brün. 3415]. 
Muss-Arnolt compares 2 R 47 а- 13 where ma-hir da--£u, 
‘receiver of a bribe, is equated with sarru za-ab-di-lu: see 
Beitr. z. Ass. 2280. Guyard's suggestion was contested by 
Halévy (R ÆJ, 1885, а, p. 299, 1887, а, p. 148); cpalso Noldeke, 
ZDMG 10729. 
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What elements were united in the population of the 
district in the times referred to in the earliest notices in 
the OT we cannot say. Оп а famous occasion they are 
said to have manifested a noble valour (Judg. 520) led 
by their leaders (v. :42)! Cp also 4610, and see 
NAPHTALI, 8 3. According to J (Judg. 130) Zebulun 
was not able to expel the Canaanites from Kitron and 
Nahalol ($ 9i.); but they had to join the labour gangs.? 
It should be noted, however, that whilst a similar state- 
ment is made about the Naphtalite Canaanites in v. 33, 
in Gen. 4915 the subject of the sentence is an Israelite 
tribe (cp below, n. 3): it is the Issacharites them- 
selves that join the gangs. Or should the last couplet 
of v. 15 (Issachar) belong to v. 14 (Zebulun)? 5205 ‘ to 
bear’ (or should we read 9215) would then be a play on 
the name Zebulun, if *2: in Hebrew really meant ‘to 
carry' (cp above, 8 4, end). Moreover it is not at all 
certain that the subjects to the various verbs in Judg. 
127-36 are original; they may in some cases be incor- 
rectly supplied. We cannot tell how the newcomers 
came to terms with those who were already in possession, 
According to the ' Blessing of Jacob' indeed Zebulun 
plants himself on the sea coast (Gen. 4913). At a much 
later tinte, too, ‘the way of the sea’ (ma qn) is a 
synonym for Zebulun or Naphtali. In Judg.517 the 
saying is transferred to Asher (cp Gunkel, Gew.() 425). 
The ideas which underlay these statements are lost to 
us. The transit traffie was no doubt important. On 
the va maris from Damascus across the upper Jordan 
at Jisr el-banat and down through Galilee to the coast 
see Schumacher, Jaulan, 55, and PEFQ, Ap. 1889, p. 
78 f., GASm. HG 425-30. This same overland traffic 
may be what is referred to in the grandiloquent terms 
of the saying in the ‘ Blessing of Moses' (Dt. 3318 f.) : 


‘The abundance of the seas do they suck 
And the hidden things of the sand... . 


No doubt the Testament of Zebulun has much to tell about 
successful fishing, and Targ. Onk. speaks even of subduing 
provinces with ships,9 whilst Talm. S#aéé. 26, refers to the 
wealth derived from traffic in purple dyes (cp the Issacharite 
Towa and Puan: see ISSACHAR $ 7), to which Targ. pseudo- Jon. 
adds the making of glass. The view suggested above, however, 
is perhaps more historical. Stucken, accepting the references 
to maritime life, connects Zebulun with the sign Capricornus 
(ЛИС, 1902, p. 189). 


*$ 


Dt. 33192, on the other hand, contains a couplet (see 
next $i which suggests that the population was mixed. 
The Aramzean element must have become strong. 
'There would no doubt, however, be a strong Israelite 
party. It seems to have been able to make its voice 
heard (see JONAN, GATH-IIEPHER). On the possibility 
that ‘a greater than Jonah’ also came from a Zebulun- 
ite town see NARARETH. The connection of Galilee 
with Jud:ea in later times (see GALILEE, $ 3, NAPHTALI, 
§ 3) seems to be retlected in Ps. 68 27 [28] (chiefs of 
Zebulun, chiefs of Naphtali).? On Zebulunite ‘judges ' 
see below, § 7. 

How Dt. 33194 was meant to be read is uncertain ; 
but it appears to tell of comings of many to some 


1 Credit is given them for a share in another struggle (Gideon- 
Jerubbaal) in the present text of Judg. 6 352, but not in 723. 

2 as is the gang of the corvée, not the labour. Cp conversely 
the Assyr. idiom 2 sa-bi-il ku-du-ri used of the corvée, not 
the gang. 

3 Cp for example how Targ. Jer. has inverted the saying in 
Gen. 49 15% referred to above. 

3 Gen. 49 13 has been emended and will be emended again and 


again. Itseems to contain doublets. Nim is hardly possible. 


5 Bertholet suggests that ‘JD? represents a verb, preserved in 
G's karouwoUvrov = Dorn viz., the verb £222 232, ‘gather.’ Ball 
had suggested 1227 (‘ pour ош ')ог jso» (‘drain’). What 6's 
uropa (for 21205) represents is not clear; Cheyne (Exf.T 
10238 /:) suggested Б?Л?) (wrongly for 525, whence MT bin), He 
restored: ‘And the treasures of merchants shall they suck.’ 

6 Pesh. finds ships mentioned in Gen. 49, and Ball there (PSB A 
17 167 Ff [1895]) and in Dt. 33 (PSBA 18 129 f. [1896]. 

7 The flattering account of the tribal eponym in Test. 12 Patr. 
(Zebulun) is remarkable. 
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mountain ! where sacrifices were offered. If there was 
6. Cults. ? religious fair, not at all an unlikely thing,” 

' it would explain the inflow of wealth. What 
the mountain referred to is it is impossible to guess (cp 
ISSACHAR, § 2):? we may only be sure that it was not, 
as the Targum imagined, Zion. It must have been 
some mountain not far from Esdraelon. Was it per- 
haps the mountain where in the Elijah story the 
sacrifices were offered? Was the Baal whose defeat 
was witnessed by Ahab known as Baal-zebul? Ahab’s 
wife is said to have been called Jezebel. His son, too, 
when ill sent to inquire of Baal-zebul. No doubt, as 
the story now reads, Baal-zebul was the god (®t + 
тротёхбтша = pipe) of Ekron. That, however, may 
be a gloss (or does Ekron come from Jokneam, on the 
edge of Carmel?): we have no knowledge anywhere 
else of such a god at Ekron. The embellished tale of 
Elijah calling down fire on the messengers may be a 
very late accretion (Be. Ki.); but the mountain on 
which the prophet (originaly Elisha?) was said to 
have been found sitting by the messengers of the oracle- 
seeking king must surely have been some well-known 
sacred eminence. May it not have been the height of 
Baal-zebul? And may that not have been the mountain 
of Zebulun of Dt. 33 19a? 

Raal-zebul would then naturally suggest the Baal-lehanon of 
С21.5 1 5, which Jensen identifies with the god Amurru, ‘lord of 
the mountain’ (222 Sadi: ZA 1 305)—the Aramæans expressly 
say that Ahab's god is a ‘god of the mountains ' (рол saby)—a 
west-Semitic form „of the storm-god Каттап. Каттап, in 
fact, shares with Sama the title of de/-d777 (5 R 632, 354), 
*oracle-god,' and as ‘god of the storm-flood’ (22/ a^5Zà;) he 
wields both the lightning (1 K. 18 38) and the axe (cp 2 K. 6 4-7 ?) 
(Zimmern, A.4 731 433 447). When Elisha is hard pressed by 
the Aramieans it is ‘the mountain ' 3 that is seen to be full of 
chariots of fire (2 K. 6 17). Was it, in the original form of the 
story, earth from that sacred mountain that the Rimmon- 
worshipper wanted (2 K. 5 17) to insure his success (2 K. 5 r ag)? 
That the holy mountain was identified locally need not prevent 
the prevalence of a less concrete, more mythological, idea 
(SiNAI, CONGREGATION [Mount or], BAAL-ZEBUB). 

Of the place-names connected with Zebulun Rimmon 
is not the only one to suggest a religious cult. Ona 
possible connection of Bethlehem? with Lahamu, see 
ELHANAN ($ 2, end). On suggested traces of "Athe 
and Каѕіп see ETH-KAZIN. Cp von Gall, 4srae. 
Aultstitten, 124-126. 

How much significanee, if any, is to be attached to 
the fact that Zebulun is classed with Issachar as a Leah 

«tribe whilst Naphtali goes with Dan as 
(БЫЧЫШ, аа ое 
RACHEL, $ 1, ZILPAIL 8 2 f., and cp TRIBES, $$ 11 /). 
The Bilhites, Naphtali and Dan, may have been regarded 
as farther from the centre ; they were not in historical 
times of any importance, Zebulun, indeed, is not much 
more prominent. None of the great actors in the 
Palestinian drama is assigned to the tribe (see, however, 
§ 5 епа). Its brother tribe, however, may have played 
some part in the history of Israel (see ISSACHAR, $ 4) : 
it is mentioned before Zebulun not only in the story of 
Jacob's family but also in most of the lists of the tribes. 
It is rather remarkable, therefore, that the order is 
reversed in five more important passages: the three 
poetical pieces (Judg.5 Gen. 49 Dt. 33), and the two 
places dealing with the partition of Canaan (Nu. 84 19-29 


1 For 43 © reads é£oAopevaovaww—;.e.. either лл (Josh. 
23 5 1) or pann (often), or (Ball) речт Бш the Greek text is not 
to be preferred. 

2 Cp C. Н. Graf, Der Segen Moses, 46 ; on religious fairs cp 
Sprenger, Alre Geog. Arab. 223 f. Unfortunately we have 
little direct information about the visitations of sanctuaries at a 
distance. There was probably a good deal of it. Cp ‘Dan to 
Beersheba,’ Expositor, sth ser., S 411-421 (1898). 

3 It may be noted, however, that the boundaries of Zebulun, 
Naphtali, and Issachar are represented as having met at Tabor 
(cp ТАвов, $ 2). Cp Hos. 5 1, and see v. Gall, Aétisraclitische 
Kultstdtten, 124 f. 

4 The scene seems in the present text to be laid at Dothan. 

5 Dodo the Bethlehemite can hardly be supposed to belong to 
N. Palestine; otherwise the Zebulunite Bethlehem might be 
referred to in connection with the suggestion in IssAcHAR, $ 2. 
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$ 1, 
$ то, iii. 

On the assumption of the early arrival of Issachar 
and Zebulun, their being nevertheless ' younger' than 
the more southern tribes has been explained by Steuer- 
nagel as due to their arriving later at their final seat 
(Einwanderung, 33, c)? ln fact he thinks he has 
found evidence that the Zebulunites settled in mid- 
Palestine for a time before moving northwards. The 
‘judge’ Elon (Judg. 12 :: f.) is obviously the eponym of 
a city or clan (or both) Elon. In any case he is said 
to have been buried in a city the name of which is 
vocalised in MT as AIJALON (g.v., 2), but should 
perhaps be ELON (y.v., 2). Хо such town being 
assigned to Zebulun in Josh. 1910-16, Steuernagel 
supposes that the Elon meant is the Elon assigned 
in 1943 to Dan, and that the words ‘in the land of 
Zebulun’ were added to 'Elon' in Judg.1212 by a 
copyist who wished to exclude this very identification, 
which seemed to him obviously incorrect. Steuer- 
nagel, on the contrary, thinks that the excluded 
interpretation is correct, and therefore holds that 
Zebulun, like NAPHTALI (g.z., S 1), halted in central 
Palestine for a time. He admits, however, that tbe 
identification he assumes is precarious, Itis; moreover, 
the assertion that no town Elon is assigned to Zebulun 
in Josh. must be qualified by reference to the incom- 
pleteness of the list of towns (see below, $ 9 2). 

It has been eustomary to assign to Zebulun the 
‘judge’ Ibzan on the ground of his being called a 
Bethlehemite. Winckler, however, holds that the 
Bethlehem intended is the southern town, which at that 
time would be a part of ' Benjamin' (see above, col. 
2583 n. т). On the other hand it is difficult to dis- 
sociate лап (jxaw) from Ebez (yz Josh. 1920), a 


ISSACHAR, end; TRIBES, 


- 


town assigned to Issachar (cp ABEZ),? between which 
and Zebulun there was probably no clear demarcation. 

P's genealogy of Zebulun is slight :* it contains three 
names ?—8Sered (or Seded ?) and Jahleel, which we can 
hardly venture to distinguish. from 
the towns Sarid and Nahalal of Josh. 
191015, in spite of the differences in the speling,’ and 
Elon, on which see above (preceeding $). Gaddiel, too, 
the Zebulunite ‘spy,’ was perhaps assigned to one of 
these three (Sodi, *m3—3(*)-2 : Nu. 1310). 

Is Parnach, 3575, the * father ' of Elizur the Zebulunite delegate 
to survey W. Palestine (Nu 3425), a corruption of the same 


name? Helon (әп) the ‘father’ of the Zebulunite census- 
delegate (Nu. 19 27 7 24 29 10 16) may come from Elon. 


8. Genealogical. 


i. Zowns. —Of the five towns remaining out of the 
list of twelve originally given as we have seen (8 r) in 
Josh.19 (2. 15), the only one that 
ean be identified with certainty is 
BETHLEHEM (g.v. : Bét-Lahm, 7 m. NW of Nazareth). 
On the other four, of which Nahalal has been referred 
to (8 8), and Shimron is of interest in connection with 
the Sa-me-na of Esarhaddon (see SIMEON, $ 6 iii), 
see KATTATH, NAHALAL, SHIMRON, and IDALAH. 
As often, two of the five (Kattath and Nahalal, called 
Nahalol) are probably the towns whieh J tells us 
Zebulun did оё secure (Judg. 13o). P adds the infor- 
mation that of forty-eight eities assigned to the Levites 
four were Zebulunite (Josh. 21 35) : the Nahalal just 


9. Geographical. 


1 The accidental omission of Zebulun in 1 Ch.2-9 and of 
Issachar in Judg. 127-36 may be in some way connected with 
this change of order. 

2 Land, on the other hand, speaking of the name Zebulun, 
‘the most difficult to explain,’ says (assuming that zà2&/ means 
* dwell), ‘Can the tribe at some time or other have been so 
named hy its neighbours or kindred becanse it hada fixed abode 
earlier than they?’ (De Gzds, Oct. 1871, p. 21, n. 1). Й 

3 Similarly Kartan is assigned in Josh. 2132 to Naphtali, 
Kartah in z. 34 to Zebulun. 

4 On its omission in 1 Ch. 2-9 see above, n. т. , 

5 In Jubilees 3420 Zebulun’s wife is Ni'imán [Eth.], Adni 
NB ; the Bk. of Jashar gives Marusa (cp Charles, /2. 206). 

For Nahalal = Jahleel cp Jemuel = Nemuel in REUBEN 


(§ 12). 
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mentioned, two of the towns to be referred to im- 
mediately (Jokneam, which, according to Josh.1911, did 
not belong to Zebulun, and Dimnah= Rimmonah) and 
KARTAH (Kartan in Josh. 21 зг is Naphtalite). 

ii, Boundary,—According to Josephus (Ant. v. 122, 
§ 84) the Zebulunites were settled as far as Gennesaret 
(méxpt Гєутсарідоѕ) and about Carmel and the sea. 
The delimitation of territory in Josh. 1910-14 cannot be 
really made out. The line is given first westwards (v. 
то f.) and then eastwards (12 f), of a place already 
referred to ($ 8) called Sarid in МТ, which may be 
Tel! Shadéid (see SARID) Westward the line is 
drawn past ' Dabbesheth' (see MARALAH, DABBESHETH) 
to the wady that is before Jokneam (Tel Awimin). 
Eastward it is drawn to CHISLOFH-TABOR (/452/) and 
on to DABERATH ( DeózriyeR), whieh belonged, aecord- 
ing to 2128, to Issachar, thence, if the text is sound and 
we do not suppose a fusion of two accounts, turning 
sharp W. to J APHIA (Yu/4), only to recover a position 
N. of Iksal but W. of Debüriyeh at GATH-HEPHER 
(el-Meshhed , and continue a course due N. (see ETH- 
KAZIN) to RIMMON [RV ; GLom.] (Rummüáneh) on the 
5. margin of the plain of Buttauf, aeross which it con- 
tinues (see NEAH, HANNATHON) to the ‘valley of 
JieHTAH-EL ' (g.2.), somewhere near Tell Jafat, due E. 
of Haifa. The intention appears to be to give the 
southern and eastern boundary.! Real definite frontiers 
there cannot have been, as the discrepant data show 
(cp also IssACHAR, NAPHTALI, ASHER). Generally, 
Zebulun must have lain NW. of Issachar, W. of the 
southern part of Naphtali, and S(E). of Asher. On the 
exuberant fertility and busy life of the country, see 
GASm. /7G chap. 20, and ср GALILEE, $ 4. 

ff Wai 

ZECHARIAH (17721. more often M31, as if 
' Yahwé remembers ' [88 32, 52]; but the original form 
of Zechariah was probably Zichri, which (see Zicnmi) 
15 a clan-name. А study of the names with which 
‘Zechariah’ is grouped (e.g., Meshelemiah, from 
Ishme'eli) strongly confirms this [Che.]; zayapialc] 
[BNAQL], whence the Græcised form ZACHARIAS 
[y.v.]). 

I. b. Berechiah, b. Iddo (also loosely, b. Iddo), a 
prophet who, together with Haggai, is our best 
authority for the religious state of the early post-exilic 
community at Jerusalem, and is the author of Zech. 
1-8. То these prophets the rebuilding of the temple 
is largely due (Ezra 5: 6:4). It is probably this 
Zechariah who is mentioned as a f»zesf in Neh. 12 16 
(ср по. тг). 

2. Son of Jeroboam JI., king of Israel, and the fifth 
and last king of the house of JEHU (2 К. 1429 158-12 ; 
AV ZACHARIAH, agaptas [B in 1429, А]). He reigned 
but six months, and was then slain by Shalluni b. 
Jabesh in I1BLEAM (g.v.). Оп the date of his accession, 
see CIIRONOLOGY, $ 34. 

3. The father of Abi or Abijah, the mother of Hezekiah (2 K. 
182, AV ZACHARIAH, Gaxxacov [A]; 2 Ch. 29 1). 

4. А chief of REUBEN ($ 13), 1 Ch. 57. 

5. b. Meshelemiah a Korhite Levite, praised for his ‘discreet 
counsel’ (т Ch. 921 262 14). 


6. b. JEHIEL, of BENJAMIN ($ 9 ii.8), 1 Ch. 9 37, (Gayxoup [А], 
dexpec [L]), who in 1 Ch. 831 is called Ласнек, RV Zecher 
(751 in pause, daxovp [P], gaxxoup [A], expt [LT 

7. A Levite, a temple musician (1 Ch. 15 18 20 16 5), perhaps 
the same as (5). 

8. A priest (1 Ch. 15 24). 

9. b. Isshiah, a Levite (1 Ch. 2125). 

то. b. Hosah, a Merarite Levite (1 Ch. 26 11). 

ir. Father of Iddo, а Manassite (1 Ch. 27 21, Çaßôfekov [D AT. 

12. One of Jehoshaphat's commissioners for teaching the Law 
(2 Ch. 17 7). See BEN-HAIL. 

13. An Asaphite Levite (2 Ch. 20 14). 
NIAH.] 

14. А son of Jehoshaphat (2 Ch. 21 2). 


15. b. Jehoiada, a reforming chief priest in the reign 


[226, see МАТТНА - 


1 Is the omission of a western boundary to be connected in 
some way with the references to the sea in Gen, 4914 Dt. 
93 18 7? 
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of Joash, who was stoned to death in the temple court, 
at the king's command (2 Ch.212o f£, afapias [В.А] 
Jos. „int. ix. 86; cp references in Jer. Talm. Taanith, 
691 2, Bab. Talm. Sanhedrin, 962, Lightfoot, Temple- 
Service, 36). It was a Jewish saying that the blood- 
stains were never washed away until the temple was 
burnt at the captivity. ‘Fhe Targ. on Lam. 220 (‘ Shall 
the priest and the prophet be slain in the sanctuary of 
Yahweé ?') refers this especially to Zechariah, but through 
a confusion calls him the son of Iddo. On the possible 
reference to Zechariah's death in Mt. 2335 Lk.1151:, sce 
ZACHARIAS (9). 

16. A prophet who, according to the Chronicler, was 
as influential with Uzziah as the priest Jehoiada had 
been with Joash (2 Ch. 26 5). Probably ‘in the vision 
of God‘ (Zc.) should rather be ‘in the fear of God’ 
(see КУ) йе, for тхл we should read nyvz (6, 
Tg., Pesh., Ar., and some MSS). According to 
Нили the author of Zech. 9-11. 

17. An Asaphite Levite (2 Ch. 29 13, agapeas [В]). 

18. A Kohathite Levite (2 Ch. 34 12). 

19. A ‘ruler of the temple' in the time of Josiah (2 Ch. 358); 
according to Berthean, ‘priest of the second order,’ cp 2 K. 25 r8 
Jer. S224. In 1 Esd. 18, ZACHARIAS. 

Among the lists of the exiles who returned in Ezra- Neh. we 
find seven men of this name ; 

го. One of the b'né Parosh (Ezra8316 Neh. 84, ср т Esd. 
8 30 44). 

21. One of the b'n& Bebai (Ezra 8 11, adapias [D], cp 1 Esd. 
8 37, Cayapeae [13]. 

2. One of the b'né Elam (Ezra 10 26, cp 1 Esd. 927). 

3. A Judahite, ancestor of Athaiah (Neh. 11 4). 

^4. A Shilonite (Neh. 11 5, Ongera [B], Gndeca [x]. 
5. One of the b'né Pashhur (Neh. 11 12, daxapeca [D]). 

26. An Asaphite (Neh. 12 35 41 [om. ВХА) [2 13]. 


27. b. Jeberechiah, a contemporary of Isaiah (82), 
who served with Uriah the priest, as a ‘trustworthy 
witness’ in connection with the sign Mahcr-shalal- 
hashbaz. Some identify him with the father of Abijah, 
3; others, with the Levite, 17. Hitzig makes him the 
author of the anonvmous chaps. 12-14 of Zechariah, 
lertholdt, the author of chaps. 9-1]. Observe that 
the name of his father is essentially the same as that 
of the father of the well-known prophet [1]. 


ZECHARIAH, BOOK OF. Zechariah, son of Berc- 
ehiah, son of Iddo, or by contraction son of Iddo (sce 
ZECHARIAIL, І), appeared as a prophet 

1. Chaps. 1-8: : ш рр opa 
СУГ in Jerusalem along with ПАССАТ (g.v. ), 
* in the second year of Darius Hystaspis 
(520 В.С.), to warn and encourage the Jews to address 
themselves at length to the restoration of the temple, 
which then still lav in ruins. Supported by the prophets, 
Zerubbabel, the governor of Judah, and Joshua, the high 
priest, set about the work, and the elders of Judah built 
and the work went forward (Ezra 51 f. 614). The first 
eight chapters of the book of Zechariah exactly fit into 
this historical setting. They are divided by precise 
chronological headings into three sections—(a) 11-6, 
in the eighth month of the second year of Darius ; (^) 
17-615, on the twenty-fourth day of the eleventh month 
of the same year; (с) 7-8, on the fourth day of the 
ninth month of the fourth year of Darius. The first 
section is a preface containing exhortation in general 

terms. 

The main section is the second (4), containing a series 
of night visions, the significant features of which are 
pointed out by an angel who stands by the prophet and 
answers his questions : 

17-17. The divine chariots and horses that make the round of 
the world by Yahwe's orders return to the heavenly palace and 
report that there is still no movement among the nations, no sign 
of the Messianic crisis. Seventy years have passed, and Zion 
and the cities of Judah still mourn. Sad news! but Yahwé 
gives a comfortable assurance of his gracious return to Jerusaleni 
and the rebuilding of his temple. 

118-21 [21-4]. Four horns, representing the hostile world- 


power that oppresses Israel and Jerusalem, are routed by four 
smiths. 


21-13 [5:17]. 


| [5-1 The new Jerusalem is laid out with the 
measuring line. 


It is to have no walls, that its population may 
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not be limited, and it needs none, for Yahwé is its protection. 
The catastrophe of Babel (the land of the north)is near to come ; 
then the exiles of Zion shall stream back from all quarters, the 
converted heathen shall join them, Yahwé himself will dwell in 
the midst of them; even now he stirs himself from his holy 
habitation. 

31-10. The high priest Joshua is accused before Yahwé by 
Satan, but is acquitted and given rule in Vahwé's house and 
courts, with the right of access to Yahwé in priestly intercession. 
The restoration of the temple and its service is a pledge of still 
higher things. The promised ‘branch’ (or ‘shoot,’ pos), the 
Messiah, will come; the national kingdom is to be restored ; 
and a time of general felicity dawns, when every man shall sit 
happy under his vine and under his fig tree. As by rights the 
Messianic kingdom should follow immediately on the exile, it is 

robable that the prophet designs to hint in a guarded way that 

erubbabel, who in all other places is mentioned along with 
ei is on the point of ascending the throne of his ancestor 

avid. The jewel with seven facets is already there, only the 
inscription has still to be engraved on it (39). The charges 
brought against the high priest consist simply in the obstacles 
that have hitherto hindered the restoration of the temple and its 
service; and in like manner the guilt of the land (3 Due simply 
the still continuing domination of forcigners. 

41-14. Beside a lighted golden candlestick of seven branches 
stand two olive trees—Zeruhbabel and Joshua, the two anointed 
ones—specialy watched over by him whose seven eyes run 
through the whole earth. This explanation of the vision is 
separated from the description by an animated dialogue, not 
quite clear in its expression, in which it is said that the mountain 
of ohstacles shall disappear before Zerubbabel, and that, having 
begun the building of the temple, he shall also bring it toan end 
in spite of those who now mock at the day of small beginnings. 

51-4. A written roll flies over the Holy Land; this is a con- 
crete representation of the curse which in future will fall of itself 
on all crime, so that, e.g., no man who has suffered theft will 
have occasion himself to pronounce a curse against the thief (cp 
Judg. 17 2). 

55-11. Guilt, personified as a woman, is cast into an ephah- 
measure with a heavy lid and carried from Judah to Chaldza, 
where it is to have its home for the future. 

61-8. The divine teams, four in number, again traverse the 
world toward the four winds, to execute Yahwé's commands. 
That which goes northward 1s charged to wreak his anger on 
the N. country. The series of visions has now reached its close, 
returning to its starting-point in 17 7. [On the ‘mountains of 
brass’ sce Brass; and on the colour of the horses see CoLours.] 

An appendix follows (69-15). Jews from Babylon have 
brought gold and silver to Jerusalem; of these the prophet 
must make a crown designed for the ‘branch’ who is to build 
Yahwe's house and sit king on the throne, but retain a good 
understanding with the high priest. Zerubbabel is certainly 
meant here, and, if the received text names Joshua instead of 
him (611), this is only a correction, made for reasons easy to 
understand, which breaks the context and destroys the sense and 
the reference of ‘them both’ in z. 13. 

The third section (74), dated from the fourth year of Darius, 
contains an inquiry whether the fast days that arose in the 
captivity are still to be observed, with a comforting and en- 
couraging reply of the prophet. 


Kosters (Herstel van Israel, 1894) laid stress upon 
the fact that neither in Haggai пог in Zechariah do we 
find the Jews in Jerusalem represented 


ie Pere, as consisting of returned exiles. The 
18O fact is as stated ; but it does not pre- 
background. 


clude us from supposing that the return 
of a band of exiles may have marked the starting-point 
of a new era of Jewish history. Few in number they 
indeed were, and they did not assume an exclusive 
attitude towards the vastly more numerous class of Jews 
who had remained behind in Judæa, whom, rather, on 
the contrary, they sought to win over to their own view, 
and urged to congregate in and around Jerusalem, so 
as to make the desolate ruins once more the focus of a 
new theocracy. Stade thinks that the buoyancy and 
joyous hopefulness which we perceive in Haggai and 
Zechariah mav have been due to the revolt of Smerdis.! 
But such a shaking of the Persian empire after the death 
of Cambyses could not possibly have been predicted as 
still future (Hag. 26) two years after its occurrence, and 
at a time when it had already been almost recovered 
from, and, moreover, the Jews could hardly have 
rejoiced so heartily over it, their feelings towards the 
Persians being friendly. It seems more likely that the 
Jews heard with gladness of the conquest of Babylon— 
that is to say, the second—under Darius Ilystaspis. 
The vengeance on Babylon, which Cyrus had not fully 


l[GI721:13. The revolt of Nidintu- Bel in 521 has also been 
suggested (Che. Jew. Ned. Life, 14).] 
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carried out, nowat last seemed to be accomplished and the 
wrath of Yahwe against the land of the North to fulfil 
itself (Zech. 68 26[10] 1). Thereby also was quickened 
the more general Messianic expectation that all nations 
would at last acknowledge the supremacy of Yahwé. 

Throughout the first eight chapters the scene is 
Jerusalem in the early part of the reign of Darius. 
Zerubbabel and Joshua, the prince and the priest, are 
the leaders of the community. ‘The great concern of 
the time and the chief practical theme of these chapters 
is the building of the temple; but its restoration is only 
the earnest of greater things to follow—viz., the glorious 
restoration of David's kingdom. ‘The horizon of these 
prophecies is everywhere limited by the narrow con- 
ditions of the time, and their aim is elearly seen. The 
visions hardly veil the thought, and the mode of expres- 
sion is usually simple, except in the Messianic passages, 
where the tortuousness and obscurity are perhaps in- 
tentional. Noteworthy is the affinity between some 
notious evidently not framed by the prophet himself and 
the prologue to Job, —the heavenly hosts that wander 
through the earth and bring back their report to Yahwe's 
throne, the figure of Satan, the idea that suffering and 
calamity are evidences of guilt and of aecusations pre- 
sented before God. 

Passing from chaps. 1-2 to chaps. 9 f£, we at once 
feel ourselves transported into a different world. 


Yah we's word is accomplished on Syria-Pho:nicia and Philistia 
(Н АркАсн [g.v.] and Damascus are first mentioned); and then 
the Messianic kingdom begins in Zion, 
3. Chaps. 9-14: and the Israelites detained among the 
contents. heathen, Judah and Ephraim combined, 
receive a part in it. The might of the sons 
of Javan is broken in battle against this kingdom (chap. 9). 
After an intermezzo of three verses (101-3; ‘Ask rain of 
Yahwe, not of the diviners’) a second and quite analogous 
Messianic prophecy follows. The foreign tyrants fall; the 
lordship of Assyria and Egypt has an епі; the autonomy 
and martial power of the nation are restored. The scattered 
exiles return as citizens of the new theocracy, all obstacles 
in their way parting asunder as when the waves of the 
Red Sea gave passage to lsrael at the founding of the old 
theocracy (103-12). Again there is an interlude of three verses 
(111-3): fire seizes the cedars of Lebanon and the oaks of 
Bashan. ‘This is followed by the difficult passage about the 
shepherds. The shepherds (rulers) of the nation make their 
flock an article of trade and treat the sheep as sheep for the 
shambles. Therefore, the inhabited world shall fall a sacrifice 
to the tyranny of its kings, whilst Israel is delivered to a shepherd 
who feeds the sheep for those who make a trade of the flock 
(Ул 720933, 117 11 —'they that sell them,’ т. 5) and enters on 
his office with two staves, ‘Favour’ and * Union.’ He destroys 
‘the three shepherds’ in one month, hut is soon weary of his 
flock and the flock of him. He breaks the staff * Favour '—7.e., 
the covenant of peace with the nations—and asks the traders for 
his hire, Receiving thirty pieces of silver, he casts it into the 
temple treasury and breaks the staff * Union '—£.e., the brother- 
hood between Judah and Israel. He is succeeded by a foolish 
shepherd, who neglects his flock and lets it go to ruin. At 
length Yahwe intervenes; the foolish shepherd falls by the 
sword ; two-thirds of the people perish with him in the Messianic 
crisis, but the remnant of one-third forms the seed of the new 
theocracy (11 4-17 taken with 13 7-9, according to the necessary 
transposition proposed by Ewald). AH this must be an allegory 
of past events, the time present to the author and his hopes for 
the future beginning only at 11 17 13 7-9. 

Chap. 12 presents a third variation on the Messianic promise. 
All heathendom is gathered together against Jerusalem and 
perishes there. Yahwé first gives victory to the countryfolk of 
Judah and then they rescue the capital. After this triumph the 
noblest houses of Jerusalem hold, each by itself, a great lamenta- 
tion over a martyr ‘whom they have pierced’ (or ‘whom men 
have pierced’). It is taken for granted that the readers will 
know who the martyr is, and the exegesis of the church applies 
the passage to Christ (cp НАрАр-кіммох|. Chap. 13 1-6 is 
a continuation of chap. 12; the dawn of the day of salvation is 
accompanied by a general purging away of idolatry and the 
enthusiasm of false prophets. Vet a fourth variation. of the 
picture of the incoming of the Messianic deliverance is given in 
chap. 14. The heathen gather against Jerusalem and take the 
city, but do not ntterly destroy the inhabitants. Then Yahwe, 
at a time known only to himself, shall appear with all his saints 
on Mount Olivet and destroy the heathen in battle, while the 
men of Jerusalem take refuge in their terror in the great cleft 
that opens where Yahwé sets his foot. Now the new era begins, 
and even the heathen do homage to Yahwe by bringing due 
tribute to the annual feast of tabernacles, Al! in Jerusalem is 
holy down to the bells on the horses and the cooking-pots [cp 
Crit. Bib.]. 
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There is a striking contrast between chaps. 1-8 and 
chaps. 9-14. ‘The prophecy 1-8 is closely tied to the 
m — situation and the wants of the com- 
munity of Jerusalem in the second year 
of Darius I., and all that it aims at is the restoration 
of the temple and perhaps the elevation of Zerubbabel 
to the throne of David. Chapters 9% contain no 
trace of this historical situation and deal with quite 
other matters. They are more obseure and more 
fantastic. There are corresponding differences in style 
and speech; and it is particularly to be noted that, 
whilst the superscriptions in chaps. 1-8 name the 
author and give the date of each oracle with preeision, 
those in the second part (91 121) are without name or 
date. That both parts do not belong to the same 
author must be admitted. 


Most recent critics make the second part the oller, Chaps. 
9-11 are ascribed to a contemporary of Amos and Hosea, about 
the middle of the eighth century в.с., because Ephraim 1s men- 
tioned as well as Judah, and Assyria along with Egypt (10 10), 
whilst the neighbours of Israel appear in 9 r / in the same way 
as in Amos 1-2. That chaps. 12-14 are also pre-exilic is held to 
appear especially in the attack on idolatry and lying prophecy 
(t3 1-6) ; but, as this prophecy speaks only of Judah and Jeru- 
salem, it is dated after the fall of Samaria, and 15 assigned tothe 
last days of the Judæan kingdom on the strength of 12 11, where 
an allusion is seen to the mourning for King Josiah, slain in 
battle at Megiddo. 

It is more likely that chaps. 9-11 all together are of 
much later date. These predictions have no affinity 

5. Probably ue with us prophecies of и 
lates osea, and Isaiah, or with that of Jere- 
í miah. The kind of eschatology which we 
find in Zech. 9-14 was introduced by Ezekiel, who in 
particular is the anthor of the eonception that the time 
of deliverance is to be preceded by a joint attack of all 
nations on Jerusalem, in which they come to final over- 
throw. The importance attached to the temple service, 
even in Messianic times (Zech. 14), implies an author 
who lived in the ideas of the religious conimonwealth of 
post-exilic times. So also the use of ‘ Zion’ as a name 
for the theocracy. The diaspora and the cessation of 
prophecy (181-6) are presupposed. А future king is 
hoped for; but in the present there is no Davidie king. 
only a Davidic family standing on the same level with 
other noble families in Jerusalem (12712) The 
‘bastard’ (mixed race) of Ashdod reminds us of Neh. 
1323 ў; and the words of 912 ('to-dav, also, do 1 
declare that 1 will render double unto thee’) have no 
sense unless they refer back to the deliverance from 
Babylonian exile. 

Whilst ehaps. 9-14, are thus all later than chaps. 1-8, 
they are not themselves homogeneous; they fall into 
two well-marked divisions—9-11 and 12-14. 

The latter division [12-14] contains two prophecies 
which are little more than a standing dogmatic formula 
of eschatology filled up with concrete 
details, and can be understood well 
enough (if need be) without our knowing the his- 
torical setting. The actual situation at the time of 
composition discloses itself only in one or two features, 
as, for example, when the country of Judah is contrasted 
with the city of Jerusalem, and the deliveranee of the 
city comes from the country—a feature which seems to 
indicate the Maccabcean period. 

The former division (9-11), on the other hand—which 
again falls into two sections, 91-113 and 114-:7 + 137-9 
—is much more concrete and cannot be understood at 
all if the date of its composition is not known. In 
91-113 we find that it is the Greeks (913; cp JAVAN) 
who are the heathen power, the enemy of God, which 
must be overthrown before the Messiah's kingdom 
can come, Assyria and Egypt, which take the place of 
Javan in chap.10, are the kingdom of the Seleucidae 
and the Ptolemies. The region of HADRACH (g.v), 
Damascus, and Hamath, against whieh the wrath of 
Yahwé is, in the first instance, directed (9: /.), is the 
seat, not of the old Assyrians, but of the Seleucidze. 
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And inasmuch as Assyria here takes precedence of Egypt 
we are able to fix the date of the present 

7. Date. : * à í 

section more precisely as falling somewhere 
within the first third of the second century B.C., for it 
was not till the beginning of that century that the Seleu- 
cidæ becaine masters of Judæa (SELEUCIDE, $7/.). The 
second section (11 4-17 + 13 7-9) will also be of this date ; 
for a right understanding of it a correct apprehension 
of the historical situation is still more indispensable, 
though, indeed, rendered very difficult not only by the 
bad state of the text, but also by our defective know- 
ledge of this period of Jewish history. Ву the owners 
of the sheep who traffic in them we are to understand 
the Seleucid sovereigns who carried on a remunerative 
business in farming out their flocks to the shepherds. 
'The shepherds are the high priests and ethnarchs of 
the Jews; by the rapid and violent changes of the 
shepherds the events which preceded and led up to the 
Maecabzean revolt are denoted. They were all of them 
worthless whether they traced their descent from Zadok 
or from Tobias. At last the measure of iniquity was 
filled up by Menelaus, who may very well be meant by 
the last cruel shepherd who is to bring on the cata- 
strophe and the judgment (11:57). The prominent 
man, who is an exception to the rest, and does not 
come into the series, who takes upon him the office of 
shepherd in the interests of the flock, but gives it up 
when he sees that the flock is unworthy of his care, 
might be Hyrcanus the son of Tobias. According to 
the (legendary) accounts we have of him he was a man 
of proud disposition and lofty plans who lived in undis- 
guised enmity with his brethren the Tobiadze, overcame 
them and put two of then to death, and yet was unable 
to hold his own in Jerusalem (Tos. 4 27. xii. 419 [8 222], ed. 
Niese). In any case he was a person of quite a different 
sort from the ordinary Jewish aristocrat. It is natural 
to ask how we are to suppose that at his departure he 
obtained his reward for having been shepherd. For, as 
a rule, the order was reversed and shepherds paid for 
the right of feeding the sheep. But this trait in the 
picture is more easily understood in the case of Hyrcanus, 
whose position was quite exceptional, than in that of 
the other shepherds. Perhaps his adherents may in the 
end have given him money to leave Jerusalem when the 
good understanding between them had come to an end 
and various external dangers were threatening. It is 
worth noticiug that the reward received by the shepherd 
is cast by him into the temple-treasury (1113) ; accord- 
ing to 2 Macc. 311, Hyrcanus, the son of Tobias, had a 
deposit there. 

Literature.—The literature of the book is cited by C. H. H. 
Wright, Zechariah and his Prophecies,*) 1879. See also 
Stade, ‘Deuterozacharia’ (ZA TH’, 1881-2); and Wellhausen 
and Nowack's editions of the Minor Prophets. (Cp also 
G. A. Smith, Twelve Prophets, vol. ii., and PROPHECY, § 47.] 

WEN 

ТЕСНЕЕ (^31) 1 Ch. 83r, RV. See ZECHARIAH, 
i. 6. 

ZECHRIAS (zeypioy [B] ezepioy [A]), т Esd. 
81, RV= Ezraj1, АЛАКАН, 3. 

ZEDAD (77У; only in acc. ПУЧУ ; NTS [Sam.]; 
capadak [BL], cadadak [А], caMAak [F], Aredath 
[It.]), one of the points in the ideal northern frontier 
of Canaan according to P or the later redactor (Nu. 
348), and also mentioned in the || passage of Ezekiel 
(4715; for 65 see later). Robinson (BR 346: n.), 
Wetzstein (Reisebericht, 88), Furrer (ZDPV 827), 
Мап, and Socin, identify it with the the large village 
Sadad, between Riblah and Palmyra (long. 37° E.); 
but this is too far E. if it is considered that both 
Hamath and Damascus are meant to be excluded. It 
is also an objection, that the implied view of the 
northern frontier assumes a large part of the Lebanon 
district to be included within the Israelitish border. 
Many besides Buhl (Padé. 66) will think that this carries 
idealisation beyond what is probable (cp HOR, MOUNT). 
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Van Kastercn (Rev. bibl., 1895, p. 30) adopts the read- 
ing Zerad, and plausibly identifies with A'772e£ Serdda, 
between Merj 'Ayün (where he places ‘the entrance of 
Hamath') and Hermon, to the S. of Kh. Sanbariyeh 
(see SIBRA1M). 

With regard to the second passage: Cornill thinks that the 
original reading (see ©) must have been simply ‘to the entrance 
of Hamath’ and that * Zedadah' (4е., ‘to Zedad') was inter- 
polated after ‘ Hamath' from Nu. 348. ‘(To) Hamath' before 

Zedadah' was thus rendered useless, and so the two names 
changed places (see MT). The original © of Ezek. did not, it 
is assumed, contain the interpolation. The scribe who altered 
it simply made an insertion; hence the existing MSS of Ф 
represent * ITamath' not only after but also before ‘Zedadah’ 
eect [B], »4a0'eA. [А], nuarairàaap'na [Q], аёалаацав" 
Qmg.]). 

According to the view of the geographical definitions in Nu. 
34 and Ezek.4713 J. advocated elsewhere (see RIBLAH, 
SIBRAIM) the region referred to in the original text may have 
been, not the land of Canaan, but the Negeb. In thal case, 
Mi. Ног= Mt. Jerahmeel, Ната! = Maacath, Zedad or Zerad 
probably = Missur, and Ziphron or Sibraim (to be identified)= 
Zarephath. Ср ZEROR. dts Ue (es 

ZEDECHIAS, RV Sedekias (сєлєкілс [ВА]) 
1 Esd. 146. See ZEDEK1AH i. 

ZEDEKIAH (113273, also ПРУ, see 1, 2, 5, 
сєАєк1&[с]; ср Sidká, the name of a king of Ashkelon, 
temp. Sennacherib [A74 7? 165]. 

т. The last king of Judah (597-586), a son of Jostan 
(2 K 2 2 Ch. 301907. ш r Ch 3m5 Jer 2m2 

LRC 281 293 4934 mps). According to 2 K. 

i * 2417, his original name was Mattaniah ; the 
king of ' Babel’ (523) ‘changed his name’ to Zedekiah 
(Sidkiyah) when he raised this uncle of the deposed 
king to the throne of Judah. — This act of sovereignty is 
in itself probable; ep the new name imposed by Ašur- 
bani-pal on Necho 1.2 (Limir-iSakku-A&ur, ‘let A&ur's 
viceroy see.) 

The special appropriateness of the name selected is not obvious. 
Parallel names suggest that *Zedekiah' (Sidkiyah) means 
properly ‘ Zidkite,’ and even if we suppose (rationally enough) 
that, when borne by the king, it acquired the new meaning 
‘righteousness of Yahwé,’ 3 that is by no means a clear expression 
of Zedekiah's relation to his suzerain. No fully satisfactory 
explanation of this has been offered; and yet Hebrew onomat- 
ology cannot afford to confess itself baffled. The theory that in 
many passages ‘ Babel’ (432) = Скоп suggests an explanation, 
Since mm 15 in some OT passages probably miswritten for ‘p>, 
it follows that this great race-name may possibly be represented 
by inv.4 Now Sidkivdhu, ‘righteousness of Jerahmeel,’ is a 
name that might conceivably be given to a royal vassal of 


Jerahmeel, after he had sworn fideliry (Ezek. 17 13) to his 
suzerain. 


Zedekiah was only twenty-one at his accession and it 
is probable that the queen-mother Hamutal made up by 
her own energy for the weakness of her 
son. This certainly seems to be implied 
by what Ezekiel says of her in one of his striking 
similitudes? (Ezek. 195). Whether it was so or not, 
there was on the part of the rulers no just political 
insight. Fidelity to the suzerain, and a strict mainten- 
ance of the old moral traditions of Israel, would have 
insured a peaceful though inglorious existence for king 
and people (cp Ezek. 176 14). But the deportation of 
a large part of the upper class brought wealth and 
political power to those who had had none of the 
necessary training. These ‘new men’ soon displayed 
in an intensified degree the vices of the worst of their 
predecessors (Ezek. 2225 27 246), and, with an obstinacy 
which it is difficult for us moderns to understand, 
cherished the hope of quickly throwing off the foreign 
yoke. Meantime those who had gone into exile with 


2. Dangers. 


1 On the strange insertion of Zedekiah in v. 16 among the 
sons of Jehoiakim, see Benzinger, who thinks that the author of 
the text may really have supposed Zedekiah to have been the 
son of Jehoiakim, but does not mention the possibility that the 
scrihe may have misread the text before bim. 521 (Zechariah) 
would be a very possible name. 

2 Tiele, BAG 356. 

3 Cp Names, § 36, and note also Sidki-ilu, the name of an 
Ass. eponym (Del. Ass. HWS 564a). 

% Cp TEBALIAH. The same explanation applies to all the 
names ending in or beginning with үт". 

5 See Kraetzschmar, ad doc. 
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Jehoiachin looked on at a distance with mingled contempt 
and indignation (Ezek. 1115 1422 f. ), and Jeremiah, not 
less than Ezekiel, recognised the moral incapacity of 
the new lords of Jerusalem. 

Whether, or how far, Nebuchadrezzar, king of 
Babylon, interfered in the affairs of Judah, remains 
obscure. The redactors of the narrative and prophetical 
writings certainly believed that the power which broke 


up the national existence was the Babylonian. 

When we look beneath the surface, however, we suspect that 
there has been a great misunderstanding, and that, according to 
the extant fragments of the old Hebrew records, when restored 
to something not unlike their original purity, it was the king of 
Jerahmeel in N. Arabia who invaded Jewish territory, who be- 
sieged and took Jerusalem, and once and again carried away its 
inhabitants. We do not know enough of the political condition 
of N. Arabia to say what nation is represented by the archaising 
name Jerahmeel, but assume that there must have been some 
power capable of enforcing his will on S. Palestine. It is 
possible, of course, that the róle of the N. Arabians was subor- 
dinate to that of the Babylonians (cp OnapiAH [Book], 8 7); 
but this is only a hypothesis. АҢ that we know is that N. 
Arabia was for a long time regarded as the great oppressor of 
Israel. There is to some extent a similar problem with regard 
to the captivity of the northern [sraelites and the subsequent 
invasion (or invasions) of Judah in the time ог Hezekiah. We 
are, however, in a worse position with regard to the captivities 
of Judah, for we have as yet no cuneiform records of Babylonian 
interference with Judah at the reported times of those cap- 
tivities. 

Another troublesome N. Arabian potentate was the king of 
Misrim ; here again the name isan archaism.! According to our 

revised text of 2 К. 242 ‘bands’ of Misrites had 

3. The already brought Judah very low in the reign of 

Misrites. Jehoiakim; it is to such incursions, we believe, 

` that the so-called Scythian prophecies of Jeremiah 
really refer (see PROPHET, § 26, end). hut, according to Jer. 
271 ff. (substituting for the introductory verse the passage 
which now appears às 981)? the king of Aram (£e, not 
the great king of Jerahmeel, but some inferior king on the 
border of Jewish territory) and the king of Missur3 sent 
ambassadors to Zedekiah, to concert a revolt. Evidently a 
change of circumstances had occurred, and the Misrites were 
now no lonzer anxious for the destruction or weakening of 
Judah. This king of Missur is no doubt the personage miscalled 
Pharaoh Hophra in the common text of Jer. 4430.4 For a time 
the siege of Jerusalem by the Jerahmeelites (which we refer to 
by anticipation) was interrupted by a friendly diversion on the 
part of a Misrite army. 


It appears to be a trustworthy tradition that the 
prophet Jeremiah exhorted the rulers and people of 
Judah to abstain from any act of 
rebellion, and that in doing so he was 
diametrically opposed to prophets of 
an inferior order (see JEREMIAH, § 2; 
PROPHET, $824-26). We have also records of embassies 
of Zedekiah to the great king of $33.5 

What messages were carried by these embassies, we 
cannot of course say; the embassies had for their 
primary object the conveyanee of the annual tribute of 
Judah,® until the fatal year when Zedekiah rebelled. 

According to Winckler (X4 7), 278 7%), who holds 
that Zedekiah's suzerain was the king of Babylon,’ the 
embassies had another most important object, viz., the 
bringing about of the restoration of the cultus of Yahwé 
in the temple, which, he thinks, was in abeyance 
throughout the reign of Zedekiah owing to the destruc- 
tion, or at any rate the removal, of the sacred vessels. 
He does not, however, say that the official worship of 


4. Jeremiah, 
Zedekiah, and 
the war-party. 


1 Cp Winckler, AA Т\З) 141. 

2 See Duhm's commentary. 

3 Only two kings are meant. ‘Edom’ and * Moab’ should be 
‘Aram’ (Jerahineel) and Missur. ‘B'ne Ammon, ‘Tyre,’ 
* Zidon' are also wrong ; read ‘B'ne Jerahmeel’ and * Missur' 
(see Crit. Bib.). 

4 yonq isa dittographed дузлы, and this springs out of 1&*5 
Pirai: 

5 Ze., Jerahmeel (Jer. 29 3 51 so, where, following ©, we read 
nys instead of nx —z.e., 'from' instead of ‘with’ Zedekiah). 
Guthe, however (СГ, 223), thinks that Zedekiah went in person 
on the occasion referred to. Certainly Manasseh, when sum- 
moned by Esar-haddon to his durbar, was careful to obey. But 
the theory adopted in the text is safer. 

6 In 51 59 read nn» “р (б &px«v 8pov ; see SERATAH). 

7 Winckler's theory, however, сопа of course be accommo- 
dated to the view that the real suzerain of Judah at this time 
was the king of Jerahmeel. 
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Marduk and Nabfi was introduced into the temple, or 
that Zedekiah's accession to the throne was without the 
sanctions of Yahwism. He thinks that it was only the 
‘orthodox, monotheistic Yahwé-cultus' which was 
abolished ; the ‘ordinary Canaanitish forms of cultus' 
(‘no doubt partly identical with those of Zedekiah') 
were either allowed to remain, or, as the case might be, 
set up anew. And when Mee (27 17) urges the 
people to ‘serve the king of 523' that they might ‘live,’ 
he means, ‘give up the hope of the restoration of the 
cultus in the sense of Josiah and of orthodoxy, and be 
content with what is left.’ ‘This,’ Winckler adds, ‘is 
the precise opposite of the demands of the Yahwé-party, 
to which Jeremiah, as a pro-Babylonian, is absolutely 
opposed.’ This seholar’s view of Jeremiah's attitude is 
altogether original, and the hypothesis of the abolition 
of Yahwe-worship is difficult to work out. For instance, 
why should Zedekiah have given his support (as 
W'inckler's interpretation of Jer. 293 implies that he did) 
to a request for milder treatment by the Babylonians, 
when one of the chief objects of the party in favour of 
this request wasthe restoration of Jeconiah or Jehoiachin? 
And is there any trace in Jeremiah or in Ezekiel of the 
supposed fact that the Yahwe-cult in the temple had 
been violently closed, or in the records of the life of 
Jeremiah that this enthusiast for Vahwé was ‘content 
with what was left' after this catastrophe had occurred ? 
Cp SHESILBAZZAR. 
It is true, the popular cults, chief among which was 
the imported Jerahmeelite cult of Baal (z.e., the sun- 
god), and the great ‘Cushite’ or 
а Is EIN ; : 
shmaelitish' goddess (Z.e., either the 
moon, or less probably the planet 
Venus)! attracted the majority more than that of 
Yahwe (as exhibited in Deuteronomy). Not only 
Jeremiah but also Ezekiel? expresses the utmost horror 
at this apostasy, as they regard it. Both prophets are 
fully conscious of the connection between a low tvpe of 
religion and immorality. It also appears that even 
those who professed fidelity to Yahwism had extremely 
callous consciences. Of this we have а striking evidence 
in Jer. 848-22. Certain rich citizens of Jerusalem, we 
are told, emancipated their Hebrew slaves at the 
beginning of the siege (according to the prescriptions 
of Ex. 211-4 Dt. 1512), but after the temporary raising 
of the siege resumed possession of them. The motive 
whieh indueed the masters temporarily to liberate their 
slaves was probably, not humanity, but the desire to 
increase the number of the available defenders of the 
walls of Jerusalem. 
It was in the ninth year of his reizn that Zedekiah finally 
gave way to the war-party and rebelled against his suzerain, 
. first, however, taking the precaution of 
6. Rebellion. ‘sending his ambassadors to psp (Ae. 
Misrim, not Misraim), that they might give 
him horses and many warriors’3 (Ezek. 1715). A striking 
picture is drawn by Ezekiel (2121 [25] 4) of the king of $33 
(Jerahmeel) standing where the ways divide, and shufiling the 
arrows before the teraphim, and then inspecting the liver of a 
sacrificed animal—two forms of divination, the first of which is 
specially characteristic of Arahia, not of Babylonia.+ There 
was a chance that he might have led his army against Rabbath- 
bné-ammon, or, as we should most probahly read, Rehoboth- 
bue-jerahmeel, by which is meant the capital of Misrim. But 
the oracle decided him on going to Jerusalem. So the Jerah- 
meelite army encamped against that strongly fortified city, On 
his side, the king of Misrim was not idle. In the spring of 587 
a Misrite army advanced towards Judah, or perhaps towards 
Riblah—z.e., not the northern Riblah, on the E. bank of the 
Orontes, but а southern Riblah, or rather Jerahmeel, in the 


5. Religion an 
morality. 


1 Read тол for the improbable mz23in Jer. 324; n'es 
for mòrs in 2 K. 235; and 5wyze" nobo (C Ishmael's Queen’) 
for mawa nzo in Jer. 7 18 4417 / (but cp QUEEN oF HEAVEN). 
So too ppg ode in Јег. 116718 194 4138 probably comes 
from 5m saby, ‘the gods of Jerahmecl Cpalso Czzz. Bid. 
on Zeph. 1 5. 

2 Ezek. S seems to have been much misunderstood by com- 
mentators. See Crit. Bih., and cp TAMMUZ. 

3 Winckler, it is true, supposes this to refer to Sheshbazzar. 

4 See Divination, $ 2, and cp Lyall, Ancient Arabic 
Poetry, 106. 
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southern Hamath or Maacath (see Risan). It was a futile 
attempt; flushed by victory the Cushite invaders returned, and 
on the ninth day of the fourth month of Zedekiah's eleventh 
year, the city was taken. Zedekiah and his most faithful 
warriors took to flight. He was caught, however, and brought 
to Riblah. ‘There his sons were put to death before his eyes ; 
he himself was blinded (cp Ezek. 12 13), and carried in chains to 
the city of his foes.! How Ezekiel regarded his fate, we know 
from а fiery denunciation (Ezek. 2125 [30] и). Cp IsRAEL, 
§§ 415, JEREMIAH, $ 2. 

2. b. Chenaanah, a leading prophet among those 
consulted by Ahab as to the success of his proposed 
expedition against Ramoth-gilead. By means of iron 
horns the prophet symbolically announced that Yahwé 
would grant Ahab successive victories over Aram. The 
dispute with МІСАТАН (g.v.) is told in x K. 72 
(m pris), 2 Ch. 18:0 7 ‘The passage not only throws 
light on the differences among the prophets, but also is 
important for the question of the origin of the prophet- 
hood. 

See PROPHET, § 7, where it is maintained that the original 
neb? uu came from N. Arabia, and that the Aramzans with whom 
Israel contended were, mainly at any rate, those of the southern 
Aram—i.e., the Jerahmeelite border-land. For ‘Ben Chenaanah’ 
we should probably read Ben Kenizzi’; cp ‘Elisha, ben 
Shaphat '—7Z.e., ‘ Elisha, ben Sephathi.’ Elisha was knownasa 
Zarephathite, Zedekiah as a Kenizzite (or Kenite ?). 

з. b. Maaseiah, one who ‘ prophesied a lie’ in the 
time of Jeremiah, Jer. 2021 f; See SEDECIAS, І. 

The passage has been much misunderstood. For roasted in 
the fire’ (2х2 Бор) we should read "2 соор ‘killed in 
Asshur,' Asshur is a synonym for Jerahmeel—the name of the 
N. Arabian land whither (see ZEpEKIAH, 1) the Jews were 
carried into exile. What follows seyx p is an interpolation 


(down to piy“), on which see AHAB, 2. 

4. b. Hananiah, a high officer, temp. Jehoiakim, Jer. 36 12. 

5. AV ZipkiJAH. Signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i 
§7); Neh. 1012] Grps; gedexcas [BRA], vios сарола). Не is 
placed together with Nehemiah, the Tirshatha, before the list of 
priestly families. Was he Nehemiah's secretary (Ryssel)? or 
president of the council of the elders (Е. Meyer, £st. 136)? 
See TIRSHATHA. 

L's reading is maze (оєҳемаѕ), Shecheniah ; in v. 4 we find 
3322, Shebaniah. TR Gs 


ZEEB (2N), Judg. 725. 


ZELAH (05У Séa'), a city of Benjamin, grouped by 
P (see TARALAH, KIRJATIT-JEARIM) with ' the Jebusite, 
the same is Jerusalem,’ and Gibeah or Kirjath (Josh. 
1528 ; om. B, снлЛа [А], ceAa [L], also referred to as 
containing the sepulchre of Kish (2 S. 2114; €N TH 
ттАєүра [BAL], RV here Zela). 


We cannot avoid utilising the results of our criticism of the 
text, In the list of cities of Benjamin (as well as in some of the 
accompanying tribal lists) there seems to have been serious 
geographical confusion. The Gibeonite cities, for instance— 
Gibeon, Beeroth (from Rehoboth), Chephirah (a doublet to 
Beeroth), and Kirjath-jearim (as later inquiry suggests, Kirjath- 
jerahmeel)— were originally represented as in the Negeb. So 
too the Zela of Josh.1828 was probably in the Negeb. It is, 
however, hardly possible to transfer the family of Saul from the 
territory usually known as Benjamite to the ерер ; the relations 
between Saul and David forbid this. Some of the names of the 
Negeb, however, appear to have been carried northward by the 
clans when they left the Negeb. ‘This may well have been the 
case with Zela, or rather—the name, like so many other names 
in fosh. 18 and in the story of Saul's personal history, being 
evidently corrupt—Shalisha. See LaisHAH, and SAUL, § 4, 
where it is pointed out that, according to what is supposed to 
be the true text of 1 S. 31 11-13, the bones of Saul and Jonathan 
were brought by the men of Beth-gilgal (in Benjamin) to the 
sacred tree at Beth-gilgal, and there buried. From 1 S. 25 44 it 
appears that Laish, or rather Shalishah, was either identical 
with, or near, Beth-gilgal (see GALLIM, LAISHAH, Patti). The 
same name seems to underlie ‘[Bar-]zillai’ in 2 S.1727 (see 
MEPHIBOSHETH, § 2), 21 8 (see MERAB), and should be restored 
in Josh. 1828, 2 5. 21 14. Cp ZELEK. 

Some (e.g., Petrie) identify the Zelah (Sela?) of Josh. with the 
Zilu of the Amarna Tablets (18141 45), a place which, like 
Lachish, threw off the Egyptian authority. TIR C. 


See OREB. 


ZELEK (22%). an Ammonite, one of David's heroes 
(2 5.93 37 [36], eAece [B], aBAeyc [A], 9 a[u]aov(eltry [BA], 
салаа ò акаш [L]; 1 Ch.1139, тєл [BN], сеААк [AL], 
6 oppure} [BA], . . .-є [X], 6 андан [L). 


—— 


1 Josephus cleverly works out the narrative (Ая/. x. 8 2). 
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ej (Ammonite) is probably here, as in some other passages 
ТЕВЕ ssp see REHOBOTH, SAUL, $ ІЛ), a corruption 
of "xen (Jerahmeelite)—7.e., ‘Zelek’ came from the Jerah- 
meclite Negeb. There are two place-names with which pos 
may be compared: (1) 7355 (SALEcAH), the name of one of the 
‘cities of the kingdom of Og in Cushan’ (ez, not, as MT and 
(5, [ 2; see Oc, and (2) i^Ps (ZikraG), for a time David's 
city, a name which may he a corruption of ayon (Halüsah). 
It is safest to choose the latter. pos may be miswritten for pon 
(Hillez) which we know to be a Paltite1—7.e., Zarephathite— 


(2 9.2326.) and Jerahmeelite (1 Ch. 239) name, and тау 
indicate a connection with the city of Halusal. Marquart 


(Fund. 22), it is true, connects p»s (cp 53 and D!) with 
y?y, but we do not expect David to have a connection with 
the centre of Saul's clan (see ZELA). ТОК. С. 


ZELOPHEHAD (ЛПӘ?У; cadraad [BAL, but 
сААФ. А, in Josh., carro. B, in Ch.], which suggests 
30373, Salpahad—.e, perhaps ‘protection bs, 
' shadow "] from terror,’ $ 43, or [Paterson, S507, 
on Nu. 27], ‘the Dread One is shadowed ' ;? see, how- 
ever, below). Zelophehad (Zalpahad?) is variously 
represented as the second son of Manasseh (1 Ch. 7 15 ; 
see ASRIEL), and as b. Hepher, b. Gilead, b. Machir, 
b. Mlanasseh (Josh. 173).3 Не is said to have had no 
sons, but five daughters— viz., Mahlah, Noah, Hoglah, 
Milcah, Tirzah (Nu. 2633 27 1 361: Josh. 173). "These 
daughters are said (Nu.27:-4) to have approached 
Moses, Eleazar, the princes, and all the congregation 
with a petition to be allowed to receive an inheritance 
as representing their father, who died in the wilderness, 
and had no sons. A favourable answer was given 
(v7.7-11) ; but the decision was supplemented later 
(Nu. 86) by an order that heiresses should marry within 
their own tribe. Accordingly Zelophehad's daughters 
are said to have married their father's brothers’ sons. 

That P had aceess to old lists, is undeniable; but he 
not unfrequently represents’ corrupt forms of the same 
name as independent members of genealogies. It is 
therefore not impossible that in the list of six, formed 
by Zelophehad and his daughters, the same name in 
different forms may occur several times. There is 
plausibility in the view that the name which underlies 
Zelophehad, Mahlah, and Mileah is Salhad, which, as 
has been shown elsewhere (GALEED, § 1), may underlie 
Sahadutha in Gen. 3147, and appears in D1. 310 and 
elsewhere as SALECAH (g.v.). Н is indeed probable 
that in one form of the patriarchal story Hauran was 
much referred to (cp HARAN). The objection that 
Salhad was on the E, side of the Jordan, whereas it 
appears that P did not recognise Manasseh as having 
inheritances in Gilead,” is not as important as it seems, 
for the tradition that Zelophehad was ‘son of Hepher, 
son of Gilead,’ cannot be annulled by bracketing ' son 
of Gilead,’ etc., in Josh. 173. In determining the sense 
of Zelophehad and the other names, we cannot ignore 
the asserted connection of Zelophehad with Gilead.® 
But further inquiry seems to be bringing out these 
results—that the school of writers represented by P 
had access to lists in which several tribes, including 
Manasseh, were located in the Negeb, that Og's 
traditional kingdom was, not in Bashan, but in Cushan, 
and hence that Salecah is not the original name in 
Dt. 310, ete., but some Negeb name such as Halusah. 


This being the case, the name of Machir's sister лабел 
(HaMMOLECHETH) will be miswritten, not for Salecah, but for 
Jerahmeel[ith], and those of her sons Ishhod (cp HopEsH), and 
Mahlah will stand for Ashhur and Jerahmeel respectively. So, 
too, of the five daughters of Zelophehad, the first, the fourth, 


1 PELETH (g.v.) in 1 Ch. 233 is a ‘son’ of Jerahmeel—£e., 
Zarephath was the centre of a subdivision of the Jerahmeelites. 

2 For another suggestion see MANASSEH i., § 9 [i.]. 

3 On the analysis of Josh. 17 1-6 see Oxf Hex. 217; Steuer- 
na HK Josh. 217 ; Kuenen, 74.7 11 487 = 

This passage is inconsistent with Josh. 176, which implies 

that each of Zelophehad's daughters received a ‘ part.’ 

5 This is Steuernagel’s view (H A Josh. 215, foot). 

6 Cp MANASSEH i., $$ 5, 9. 
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and possibly the third will represent Jerahmeel, the fifth (Tirzah) 
will come from Zarephath, the second (Noah) from some form of 
Manahath (b. Shobal), and Zelophehad will presumably be a 
compound of two ethnic or tribal names, and since these names 
have to be Negeb names, the most probable explanation of the 
name is Ishmael-hadad (cp nos with noc [SuELErH], and 3551 
{Zitpan], which almost certainly come from bgysen). Hadad 
appears іп Gen. 25 15 as the eighth son of Ishmael. Hepher 
and Gilead, with which Zelophehad is also genealogically 
connected, are Negeb names. 

The meaning of the statement that Zelophehad had five 
daughters, of course is that there were five minor clans de- 
pendent on the great central clan called Zalp-had, or Ishmael- 
hadad. POR G 


ZELOTES (2нЛотнс), Lk.615 AV, RV ZEALOT 
(7.2). 

ZELZAH (ny?) : S. 102. 
SEPULCHRE. 


ZEMARAIM (2'228; see Kittel, SBOT, Heb., on 
2 Ch.134, and on termination see NAMES, § 107). 
т. The name of a city of Benjantin, grouped with 
Beth-arabah and Bethel (Josh. 1822 ; capa [B], сєири 
[A], capapecu [T.)). c i 

2. The name of a mountain ‘in the hill-country of 
Ephraim,’ from the top of which Agian delivered an 
address to Jeroboam and the Israelitish army (2 Ch. 
134; сонорю» [BAL], capapwv [Niese], or eeuapov 
[Naber], Jos. лг. кій. 112==$ 274) See Berthean. 
Both r and 2 suggest most interesting problems. 

Conder (P EF, 1877, p. 26), following Van de Velde 
and Robinson, identifies 1r. with the ruin es-Samra, 
2-3 mn. W. from the Jordan and 15-16 m. in a direct line 
E. from Bethel, and points out that there are two ruins 
close together bearing the same name (Samra). Buhl 
(Pal. 180) inclines to accept this combination. Those, 
however, who take this line must, at any rate, separate 
the city from the mountain called Zemaraim, for a 
situation overlooking the Jordan valley will hardly suit 
the Chronicler's narrative; v. 19 suggests that the spot 
was not far from Bethel. The matter needs re- 
consideration. 

We have now to indicate the new position of the questions 
resulting from our criticism of the text, and first of that relating 
to 2, We have seen (JEROBOAM, 1; REHOBOAM ; SHECHEM ; 
Suiton) that the scene of the narratives respecting Jeroboam 
and Rehoboam (and of course Abijah) was placed by the original 
writers in the Nezeb, the possession of which was coveted both 
by Jeroboam and hy Rehoboam, as well as by the Jerahmeclites, 
because it was the ‘Holy Land’ of Israel and of Jerahmeel, 
containinz the most ancient sacred spots of both sections of 
Israel and of the closely related people of Jerahmeel. ‘ Ephraim’ 
is as much a southern as a northern name, and, whatever be its 
origin (cp REPHAIM), is a synonym of 'Jerabmeel. At the 


present time, Bethel (perhaps- Dan— że., Halusah, see Luz; 
Ркорнет, $ то; SHECHEM), Jeshanah (perhaps misread for 


O33, the southern Shunem, cp SHEN, SHUNEM), and Ephron 


(probably near the place miscalled Shechem, but really named 
Cusham-jerahmeel, see SHECHEM, 2; MACHPELAH), were in the 
hands of Jeroboam. According to the Chronicler (2 Ch. 13 19), 
Rehoboam took these cities from Jeroboam. 

Turning now to r, we have seen that P, as a geographer, 
often works on lists which properly belong to an ancient 
geographical survey of the Negeb. This is the case, not only 
with the name-lists of Judah, Issachar, Asher, and Naphtali. 
but also with that of Benjamin (cp Zeta). The names Jericho, 
Jeth-hoglah, and Emek-keziz in Josh. 1521 probably come from 
Jerahmeel, Beth-meholah (=Beth-jerahmeel), and Maacath- 
cush, places inthe Negeb; whilst the Beth-arabah and Zemaraim 
іп v. 22 probably come from Beth-'arab and Simrim ог Simram,. 
То say where these places stood, except that one of them is 
presumably REHOBOTH (g.v.) is beyond our power. Ле as 
possible (though Gen. 1018 confirms sv) that har-simrim 15 the 
same as har-Simron in Am. 39(?) 41 бт (see PROPHET, $ 35; 
Ѕнімком). Perhaps Simron was in the hands of Abijah 
(according to the Chronicler's authority), and Jeroboam had 
come with the object of besieging it. "There is, at any rate, no 
reason why т. and 2. should not be identified. Cp ZEMARITE. 

TAK G: 


ZEMARITE (25), Сеп. 10:18 т Ch 1:6. бее 
GEOGRAPHY, § 16, 4. 


ZEMIRA, КУ Zemirah (YHJ, amapiac [B] 


Sce RACHEL'S 


1 For the southern Gilead cp RAMOTH-GILEAD, and Crit. 
Bib, on Jer. 822. 
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Sau. [A], садарга [L]), b. Becher in a genealogy of BENJAMIN 
(g-7., 8 9, ii. a), 1 Ch. 78, cp Zr (8 36). 

ZENAN (j33), a place (as the text stands) in the 
SHEPHELAIH, mentioned with Hadashah and Migdal- 
gad (cenna [B]. -м [А], cenam (1.]). Josh. 15377; 
presumably identical with the ZAANAN (12N3) of Mic. 
lit (CaiNAN [Ald. and some MSS], cennan [some 
Mss, Syro-Hex.], CeNNaap [B=>AQ*} —aan [Q]. 

The probability is, however, that there is a mistake, and that 
neither the Zenan of Joshua nor the Zaanan of Micah was in 
the Sepur As in the case of other lists of tribal place- 
names, P seems to have been indebted in Josh. 1533 / to lists 
of place-names belonging to different parts of the Negeh (see 
Wars or THE Loro [Book or]. Among the names which, 
critically considered, are specially favourable to this view, are 
Eshtaol, Zorah, En-gannim, Tappuah, Jarmuth, Adullam, 
Socoh, Mizpeh, Jokthcel, Lachish, and we may now add Zenan, 
Hadashah, and Migdal-gad, which are grouped together in 
v. 37. That Zenan may be presumed to be identical with the 
Zaanan of Micah, is obvious. Now, if Mic. 1 be criticised in 
combination with other prophecies relative to an invasion of 
Judah, it will appear that the invaders are more probably 
Jerahmeelites from the 5. than Assyrians from the N., and, if 
we grant this, it will at once appear doubly probable that the 
place which has a melancholy precedence in Mic. 1 among 
those which suffer from the invasion is, not pws (Samaria), 
but [228 (Ѕнімкох) in the Negeb. See Propner, § 38. 
pss will therefore presumably be=jys (Zoan), and is (Zin), 
both of which forms appear to have been connected geo- 
graphically with the famous Kadesh (cp PazmapisE, $ 6; 
Sopom). The original form, therefore, of the names in Josh. 
1537 was not improbably ‘Zoan, Kadesh, Jerahmeel-gad_ [or 
simply Jerahmeel],' and in Mic. 1 r1, besides Shaphir (Shamir t), 
and Beth-ezel—the latter of which is clearly a Nezeb name—we 
may recognise Jerahmeel (wb nez-mey- Seen nage) and 
Zoan. It is probable, however, that Zoan or Zaanan (Zenan), 
like Zin (g.z.), comes from the widely-spread race-name Ishmael 
through the intermediate form Zibeon (pras). See ZIBEON, 
and cp Crit. Bib, їл. б. 


ZENAS (zHNac[Ti. WH], abbrev. from Zenodorus ; 
cp ARTEMAS, OLYMPAS, and NAMES, $ 86, end), а 
lawyer (voutxos), is thus alluded to in Tit.3:5: ‘Ве 
zealous in helping Zenas the lawyer and Apollos on 
their way, that they want for nothing.’ Whether he 
was a Jewish lawyer or a Roman jurisconsult is un- 
certain; but the non-Hebrew name and the short 
criticism of youexol in Tit.3ọ (cp Zahn, /їл/. 1435) 
make for the latter, and’ the association with Apollos 
suggests that he was possibly of Alexandrian origin. 

In the lists of the ‘seventy ’ compiled by the Pseudo-Dorotheus 
and Pseudo-Hippolytus he is made bishop of Diospolis, and 


he is mentioned in .Wexeea of the Greek church as author of 
the (no longer extant) Acts of Titus. 


ZEPHANIAH (235%, ‘whom Yahwe hides,’ or 
‘ defends,’ 8 30, to which add the references C75 i. 1207, 
etc. ; Lidzbarski, галаб. 359[cp also below, 
2-4]; cod*oNiac) 1. Son of Cushi, the 
ninth, according to the order of his book, 
among the twelve minor prophets, flourished in the reign 
of Josiah of Judah, and apparently before the great 
reformation in the eighteenth year of that king (621 
B.C.) For various forms of idolatry put down in that 
year (2 K. 234 f- 12) are spoken of by Zephaniah as still 
prevalent in Judah (14 f.), and are specified in such a 
connection as to imply that they were not the secret sins 
of individuals, but held the first place among the national 
backslidings that could, as the prophet teaches, be re- 
moved only by a sweeping judgment on the state. Of 
the person of Zephaniah nothing is known; but inas- 
much as his genealogy, contrary to the usual practice in 
the case of the prophets (sce Is. 11 Jer. 11 Ezek. 13 Hos. 
11 Joel 11) is carried back four generations, it has been 
conjectured that his great-great-grandfather Hezekiah 
(11) is the king of that name, and if so he will have 
belonged to the highest class of Judzean society. 

The genuineness and integrity of the short prophecy 
ascribed to Zephaniah do not seem to be open to reason- 
able doubt. Stade (С/1644) sus- 
pects (on account of the ideas 
expressed in them) 21-311 and 3; 
and it is true, if 3 were a distinct oracle, there would be 
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no cogent reason to ascribe it to the author of the two 
chapters that precede; for the book of the minor 
prophets is made up of short pieces, some bearing a 
name and some anonymous, and it is only old usage 
that ascribes the anonymous pieces to the last preceding 
prophet whose name is prefixed to his prophecy. But, 
though the sequence of thought in the book of Zephaniah 
is not so smooth as a western reader may desire, а 
single leading motive runs through the whole, and the 
first two chapters would be incomplete without the 
third, which, moreover, is certainly pre-exilic (vv. 1-4) 
and presents specific points of contact with what pre- 
cedes as well as a general agreement in style and idea 
[see further $ 6]. 
'The prophecy may be divided into three parts: (i.) 
: the menace ; (ii) the admonition 
3. Outline of (3° EM 
САГЕ Е (21-37); (iii. ) the promise (38-29). 
2 The dominating motive of the whole is the 
approach of a sweeping and world-wide judgment, which the 
rophet announces as near at hand, and interprets, on the lines 
aid down by Isaiah in his prophecies about Israel and Assyria, 
as designed to destroy the wicked and prepare the way for the 
visible sovereignty of the righteous God of Israel (12 / 7 14-18). 
As regards Judah, which forms the subject of the first and third 
chapters, the effect of the judgment will be to sift out the idolaters, 
the men of violence and wrong, the false prophets and profane 
priests, the hardened men of the world 10 whom all religion ts 
alike (‘the men that are thickened on their lees,’ 112), and who 
deem that Yahwé will do neither good nor evil (1468/7. 12 8 3/.). 
The men who seek meekness and righteousness will he left, a 
poor and lowly people, trusting in Yahweé’s name and eschewing 
falsehood (23 312). To them a future of gladness is reserved, 
a peaceful life under Yahwé's immediate kingship and loving 
protection (3 13-17). Such an ideal necessarily implies that they 
shall no longer be threatened by hostility from without, and this 
condition is satisfied by the prophet's view of the effect of the 
impending judgment on the ancient enemies of his nation. The 
destruction of the Philistines оп the W. and of Moab and 
Ammon on the E. (2 4-10) will enable the Hebrews to extend 
their settlements from the Mediterranean to the Syrian desert ; 
and their remoter oppressors, the Ethiopians and the Assyrians, 
shall also perish (212-15), That Ethiopia appears instead of 
Egypt is in accordance with the conditions of the time, It was 
with Ethiopic dynasts holding sway in Egypt that Assyria had 
to contend during the seventh century B.c., when the petty 
kingdoms of Palestine were so often crushed between the collision 
of the two great powers, and even Psammetichus, the contem- 
porary of Josiah, and the restorer of a truly Egyptian kingdom, 
was nominally the heir of the great Ethiopian sovereigns. 
Zephaniah’s conceptions are closely modelled on the 
scheme of Yahwe's righteous purpose worked out by 
Isaiah a century before, when Judah first 
4. World- Wee ae J : 
deont felt the weight of the Assyrian rod ; and 
Judg ' they afford the most conclusive evidence 
of the depth and permanence of that great prophet's 
influence. But in one point there is an important 
divergence. In Isaiah's view, Assyria is the rod of 
God's anger; and, when the work of judgment is 
complete, and Yahwé returns to the remnant of his 
people, the theodicea is completed by the fall of the 
unconscious instrument of the divine decrees before 
the inviolable walls of the holy mountain. Zephaniah, 
in like manner, looks to an all-conquering nation as 
the instrument of divine judgment on Judah and the 
rest of the known world. Не represents the day 
of Yahwe, according to the old meaning of that phrase 
(NURS КУУЛОРУ 0l 30777.), a5 а Шау о! battle (not an 
assize day); he speaks of the guests invited to Yahwe’s 
sacrifice (Z.e., to a great slaughter), of alarm against 
fenced cities, of blood poured out as dust, of pillage 
and desolation at the hand of an enemy (17 13 16-18). 
3evond this, however, all is vague; we hear neither 
who the sword of Yahwe (2:2) is, nor what is to 
become of him when his work is completed.  Isaiah's 
construction has in all its parts a definite reference 
to present political facts, and is worked out to a 
complete conclusion ; Zephaniah borrows the ideas of 
his predecessor without attaining to his clearness of 
political conception, and so his picture is incomplete. 
The foreign conqueror, by whom Judah is to be chas- 
tised and Nineveh and Ethiopia destroyed, is brought 
on to the stage, but never taken off it. It is safe to 
conclude that the principal actor in the prophetic 
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drama, who is thus strangely forgotten at the last, was 
not as real and prominent a figure in Zephaniah's 
political horizon as Assyria was in the horizon of Isaiah. 
At the same time, it is reasonable to think that so com- 
plete a reproduction of Isaiah's ideas in the picture of a 
new world-judgment was not formed without some 
stimulus from without; and this stimulus has been found, 
with much plausibility, in the Scythian invasion of 
western Asia, to which some of Jeremiah’s earlier 
prophecies (as 515-17 61-6 22-25) also appear to refer 
(see ISRAEL, § 39, col. 2246). 

Be that as it may, the comparison between Isaiah 
and Zephaniah affords an instructive example of the 

Ё. Conttast neis between original and repro- 
MC Pr. E prophecy. All the prophets 
have certain fundamental ideas in com- 
mon, and each has learned something from his pre- 
decessors. If Zephaniah draws from Isaiah, Isaiah 
himself drew from Amos and Hosea. Isaiah, however, 
goes to his predecessors for general principles, and 
shapes the application of these principles to the con- 
ditions of his own time in a manner altogether fresh 
and independent. Zephaniah, on the other hand, goes 
to his predecessor for details; he does not clearly 
distinguish between the form and the substance of the 
prophetic ideas, and looks for a final consummation of 
the divine purpose, not only in accordance with the 
principles of Isaiah, but on the very lines which that 
prophet had laid down. These lines, however, were 
drawn on the assumption that the Assyrian judgment 
was final and would be directly followed by the reign of 
righteousness. The assumption was not justified by 
the event; the deliverance and reformation were incom- 
plete, and the inbringing of the reign of righteousness 
was again deferred. Zephaniah sees this, but fails to 
draw the true inference. He postulates a new crisis in 
history similar to the Assyrian crisis of which Isaiah 
wrote, and assunies that it will run such a course as to 
fulfil Isaiah's unfulfilled predictions. But the move- 
ments of history do not repeat themselves; and the 
workings of God's righteous providence take fresh shape 
in each new scene of the world's life, so that a prediction 
not fulfilled under the conditions for which it was given 
can never again be fulfilled in detail. As it is an 
essential feature of prophecy that all ideas are not only 
presented but thought out in concrete form, and with 
reference to present historical conditions, the distinction 
between the temporary form and the permanent religious 
truth embodied in that form is also essential. Тһе 
tendency to confound the two—to ascribe absolute truth 
to what is mere embodiment, and therefore to regard 
unfulfilled predictions as simply deferred, even where 
the form of the prediction is obviously dependent on 
mere teniporary conditions of the prophet’s own time— 
gained ground from the time of Zephaniah onwards, 
and culminated in the Apocalyptic literature. As it 
grew, the eternal ideas of the great prophets fell into 
the background, and were at length entirely lost in the 
crass Jewish conception of a Messianic age, which is 
little more than an apotheosis of national particularism 
and self-righteousness. 

Zephaniah's eschatology is not open to this charge: 
with him, as with Isaiah, the doctrine of the salvation of 
the remnant of Israel is inspired by spiritual convictions 
and instinct with ethical force. The emphasis still lies 
(311-13) on the moral idea of the remnant, not on the 
physical conception Israel. He does not yield to Amos 
or Isaiah in the courage with which he denounces sin 
in high places, and he is akin to Hosea in his firm hold 
of the principle that the divine governance is rooted not 
only in righteousness but in love, and that the triumph 
of love is the end of Yahwe’s working (317) Yet even 
here we see the difference between the first and the second 
generation of prophecy. The persuasion to which 
Hosea attains only through an intense inward struggle, 
which lends a peculiar pathos to his book, appears in 
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Zephaniah, as it were, ready made. There is no mental 
conflict before he can pass through the anticipation of 
devastating judgment to the assurance of the victory of 
divine love ; and the sharp transitions that characterise 
the book are not, as with Hosea, due to sudden revulsion 
of feeling, but only mark the passage to some new topic 
in the circle of received prophetic truth. 

The finest thing in the book—in spite of certain 
obscurities, which may be partly due to corruptions of 
the text—is the closing passage ; but the description of 
the day of Yahwe, the dies ire dies illa of 1:5, which 
furnishes the text of the most striking of medicval 
hymns, has perhaps taken firmer hold of the religious 
imagination. Least satisfactory is the treatment of the 
judgment on heathen nations, and of their subsequent 
eonversion to Yahwe (38-10). In the scheme of Isaiah 
it is made clear that the fall of the power that shatters 
the nations eannot fail to be reeognised as Yahwé's 
work, for Assyria falls ere Jerusalem as soon as it 
seeks to go beyond the limits of the divine commission, 
and thus the doctrine ‘With «s is God’ is openly 
vindicated before the nations. Zephaniah, on the other 
hand, assumes that the convulsions of history are 
Yahwé's work, and specially designed for the instruction 
and amendment of Israel (36 /.), and neglects to show 
how this conviction, which he himself derives from 
Isaiah, is to be brought home by the coming judgment 
to the heart of heathen nations. Their own gods, 
indeed, will prove helpless (211); but that is not 
enough to turn their eyes toward Yahwé. Here, there- 
fore, there is in his eschatology a sensible laeuna, from 
which Isaiah’s construction is free, and a commence- 
ment of the tendency to look at things from a merely 
Israclite standpoint, which is so notable a feature of 
the later Apocalyptic. W. R. S. 

It has seemed best to the present writer to leave the 
preceding interesting and suggestive article substantially 
as it stood in 1888; and to append in a supplement 
such additions as seem to be now required. 

The integrity of the prophecy has been much more 
seriously questioned than it was in 1888. 

Kuenen (§ 78, 5-8) in 1889, whilst defending 
21-3 1r against Stade, allowed—on account, 
chiefly, of the great contrast between the de- 
nunciation of 121 31-7 and the promises of 
3 14-20 — that 214-20 was a supplement, dating probably 
from shortly after the restoration in B.C. 536.  Schwally 
(ZA TE, 1890, 218 7%, 238 240) ascribes to Zephaniah only 
1213-15, and possibly 21-4 (doubting this passage on ac- 
count of yy and msy 2 3) ; 25-12 he treats as exilic (chiefly on 
account of the ‘remnant’ 279), and 3 as post-exilic : the ‘single 
leading motive’ appealed to above by Robertson Smith, he 
considers to be evidence only of unity of redaction, not of 
unity of author. Wellhausen (1892, (8)1898) is suspicious of 
23, and rejects 27«a,c, 8-11; he treats 8 as an appendix, added 
subsequently in two stages, first 31-7 (cp Mic. + 1-6), and then 
38-20 (cp Mic. 7 7-20)—3 8-20 being separated from 3 1-7 on 
account of the sudden change of tone and subject, consolations 
and promises following immediately upon censure and rebuke, 
and the heathen, not the Jews, being threatened with punishment. 
Budde (57. А, 1893, pp. 393 /-) would admit 2 1-3 3 1-57 86 
fin this order] 11-13 as in harmony with the pre-exilic period, 
and a suitable sequel to 1 ; 2 4-15 herejects, as inconsistent with 
1 (Israel no longer, as in 1, the perpetrator of wrong, but the 
victim of wrong, which is now [v. 9 end] to be avenged); 39 /. 
is excluded as breaking the connection betwen 38 and 31r; 
and 3 14-20 is a later lyrical epilogue to 3 11-13. Cornill (ind. (È) 
1896, $ 35, 3) agrees with Budde. Davidson (1896) defends (99 /7.) 
2 as a whole, admitting only that 2 4-15 may in parts have been 
expanded (the Zzmá-rhythm seems intended to predominate in 
these verses; but in some places, especially 25 7, it can be 
restored only by considerable textual alterations, and 28-11 do 
not conform to it at all) ; in 3 he feels doubtful only about 3 10 
(which is textually obscure and uncertain) and about the "(ese 
tremely beautiful passage’ 3 14-20, which seems to him to spring 
from à time when the judgments have already fallen upon 
Israel (v. r5), and by its jubilant tone contrasts strangely 
with the dark picture of guilt 8 1-3 7, and even with the more 
somhre hopes of 3 11-13. Nowack (1897) in 2 agrees closely with 
Wellhausen, only rejecting 2 15 as well as 2 7 a,c 8-11 ; in 3, how- 
ever, he rejects only (like Budde) 394 in addition to 3 14-20. 
G. A. Smith (1898) accepts (2 42-45) the whole of ? except 28-11; 
in З he regards 3 9 A as ‘obviously a later insertion,’ and 3 14-20 
as clearly an epilogue of peace and hope added at the close of 
the exile or after the return (44 4). Baudissin (2752, 1901, 
p. 553 f.) denies to Zephaniah only 2 7a, c, 8-11 and 314-203 
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he thinks 3 1-13 also to be an addition to the original prophec 
(which will have ended with 2 12-15), but not Pr. uh ру 
another hand than that of Zephaniah himself. 


Of the passages which have been thus questioned, 
21-3 may be accepted as Zephaniah's without any 
seruple: it forms for a prophet the almost necessary 
counterpart to 1. In 24-7 the only suspicious part is the 
clause 27 с (cp the remarks below on 8 18-20), which may 
be a gloss (Wellhausen, Nowack) ; and 2 13-15 is far 
more likely to have been written before the destruction 
of Nineveh in 607 than after it (ep also $ 3). Against 
31-8 11-13 no reasonable objection сап be urged: as 
Budde (396) says, we are here in the pre-exilic 
Jerusalem, without any trace of the exile and its experi- 
enees. Davidson remarks in particular that 31-7 is 
characterised generally by the same moral earnestness 
as 12-23, and that the terms of 3 r-4 are such as are not 
likely to have been applied to Jerusalem, except in the 
pre-exilie period : 311-13 deseribes the Jerusalem of the 
future, purified by judgment, and naturally therefore 
differs in tone from 31-7. Schwally’s main argument 
(231 /:) for rejecting 38 cannot be sustained: there 
is no sufficient reason for supposing that the nations are 
there gathered together against Israel (as in Ez. 38 f. and 
post-exilie passages); they are assembled for punish- 
ment, and Israel is included among them. There is, 
however, a greater consensus against Zephaniah’'s 
authorship of 28-11 39 f. and 3:4-2e. It is objected to 
28-10 (the oracle of Moab and Ammon) that there is 
no sufficient motive for the mention of these countries 
about 625 B.C. (the Philistines, 25-7, would be on the line 
of mareh of the Scythians towards Egypt; indeed, 
Herodotus expressly says that they passed by Ashkelon, 
1:05), that the reproaches of 2810 presuppose the 
destruction of Jerusalem, which gave occasion for them 
(Ezek. 25368), that (see Budde above) the attitude of 
the prophet towards Judah is here the exact opposite of 
that taken by him in 1, and that the elegiae measure, 
which at least predominates in 24-712-15, does not 
appear in 28-10. It may, however, be doubted whether 
the terms of 28 ro necessarily refer to the events of B.C. 
586, and also whether our knowledge of the times is 
sufficient to justify us in declaring that no adequate 
motive then existed for the unfavourable mention of 
these arrogant and encroaching (Is. 166 Ат. 1:3) 
nations (Davidson compares Dt. 2236); if Ezekiel, in 
spite of his uncompromising sense of Judah's sin (1-24), 
nevertheless resents strongly (251-11) the unfriendly 
attitude of Moab and Ammon, why may not Zephaniah 
have done the same? The argument derived from the 
change of rhythm possesses weight ; but it implies that 
we are right in emending the context (257 12) so as to 
restore the #ivd-rhythm, and also that we have valid 
grounds for supposing that Zephaniah would desire to 
preserve rhythmical uniformity throughout the entire 
passage (28 ‘I have heard’ is an evident reminiscence 
of is. 166). 2 1:1, however, connects imperfectly both 
with 210 and with 2:2 (observe ‘ye а/зо'); and may 
therefore be the addition of a reader, who desiderated 
here the two thoughts which the verse contains; and 
39 f. (the conversion of the nations)! connects extremely 
badly (notice v. 9 ‘for then’) with 38 (the judgment on 
the nations—if not, indeed, their destruction, 12 7). 
As regards 314-20, it is, no doubt, possible that it is, in 
G. A. Smith's words (73), a ‘new song from God,’ 
which came to some prophet, shortly after the return, 
and expressed for the remnant that survived, the 
‘afflicted and poor’ people of v. 12, the brighter hopes 
which the restoration fostered. The picture whieh 
the verses delineate is, however, upon any view of 
their origin, an ideal one; and the question remains 
whether it is more than a lyrical development of 
the thought of vv. 11-13, such as Zephaniah, realising 
vividly in spirit the blissful future, might have con- 

1 There is manifestly some corruption in 3 то; but lhe homage 


of the nations is more consonant with the context than the 
homage of the exiled Jews. 
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structed himself. Undoubtedly the terms of vz. 18-20 
presuppose exile, whilst zv. 11-13 suggest nothing more 
than the purification of Judah in its own home; but 
both exile, and restoration from exile, are contemplated 
by Jeremiah, and Zephaniah might have added the 
closing verses of his book many years after 311-13 was 
written, ata time when exile was seen more clearly to be 
looming in the future. It is, however, true that 318-20 
is more open to suspicion than 314-17. A final decision 
on the entire question will hardly be arrived at on the 
basis of Zephaniah alone: it will depend on the con- 
clusion formed by the critic on passages of similar im- 
port found in many of the other prophets (cp Zz£roq. (7 
229 f. 273 306 f. 318 330 334 ; and Cheyne, Pref. to 
WRS, Proph.O xv ff). 

The text of Zephaniah, while on the whole well pre- 
served, ts in several passages open to grave suspicion, 

7. Text and in some unquestionably corrupt. Many 
у * of these have, however, been corrected, 
especially by Wellhausen, chiefly on the basis of 6. 


A full discussion of the text belongs to a commentary (see esp. 
We, Now., and GASm.); but a few of the more notable 
passages may be briefly noticed here : 13, ‘and the stumbling 
blocks with the wicked,' is incongruous with the context, and 


prob. (We. Now.) alate gloss ; 152 omit prob. e'yzsin and the 
3 after 777“ (reading then, ‘and the worshippers of Yahwe, 
who swear by their king’ [‘ Molech']) ; 21 372) зўр гл (Che. 
Bu.) ‘get you shame, and be ye ashamed, О nation unabashed,’ 
is on the whole most prob. (Yp means ‘to gather stubble’); 


22 for the first two clauses (to chaff) read with Wellhausen 
(neatly as (5) ‘ before ye decome as chaff that passeth away’ 


@ay pea үл? C792); 26а read probably (5 We.) ‘and 
Chéréth shall be an habitation for shepherds’ (7) M72 nmm 
pyh: ‘with cottages '—or even ‘with caves '’—‘ for ' is an im- 
possible rendering of the existing Heb.); 27 read (5 We.) ‘апа 
the coast of the sea (С° эз), and (We.) ‘by the sea’ for ‘ there- 
upon’ (0:7 by for cmm; 211 at least 717, ‘make lean’ (cp 
Is 1016 17 4, though the word is here strange) for MY ; 214 
Sans cannot be right (‘all the beasts of the nations’ is no 
translation of it) ; then for Sap * (their) voice’ read probably (We.) 
Diz, ‘the owl’ (Ps. 1027), and for 235, ‘desolation,’ 22$, ‘the 
raven ' (B5 Ew. We.: cpIs. 3411); 8 3 1273 (leave, lit. ext of, 
hence reserve (?); or ‘gnaw the bones,’ denom. from O73) is very 


suspicious ; 37 read with © We., for so . . . concerning her,’ 
' and all that 1 have commanded her shall never be cut off from 


her eyes’ (only перо for mA); 38 for "y^, ‘to the prey’ 
read prob., with Ф Pesh., Hitz, Bu, We., Now., GASm., 
ДУР, ‘for a witness’; 8 10 “SE n2 "ny (‘my suppliants, the 
daughter of my dispersed ' 9) is extremely suspicious ; 8 15 read, 
with © Pesh. and nearly all moderns, `Х ЛЛ, ‘see,’ for "Nn, Шел: 
317 Buhl (ZA TI, 1885, р. 183) for t^ proposes plausibly 
vcn will земете (Ew. 8 282 d) his love "+ Brea ‘for ' (RV) is 
less probable than ‘away from’; 3184 is suspicious, though the 
clause might be rendered (better than in RV), *upon whom 
[referring to *thee'] reproach is a burden’; 320 ‘and at that 
time I will gather thee’ yields an excellent sense, but it cannot 
be extracted from the existing text. 

As has been remarked already ($$ 3-5), Zephaniah, in 
his prophetic ideals, follows largely in the steps of 
Isaiah. With Zephaniah as with Isaiah, 
the central idea is that of a judgment, 
to be executed by Yahwe upon Judah, 
which will sweep away from it the proud, the religiously 
indifferent, the scoffers, the men who abuse their 
privileges and their position (33 /.), and the impeni- 
tent, who will not listcn to ‘correction’ (327), but 
which will leave behind a meek and pious ‘remnant,’ 
who trust simply in their God (23 3127: ; ср Is. 1432, and 
contrast 15. 2 11 12 17: Zephaniah, it is to be noted, 
emphasises more strongly than Isaiah does the particular 
virtues of ' meekness' and ‘humility’). With Zephaniah, 
however, the judgment, more distinctly than in Isaiah 
(313), is а wordd-judgment: it embraces а// nations 
(12: 38), not only Israel (14/7). Тһе figure of 
Yahwé's ‘Day’ is doubtless suggested by 15.212 f; 
but the imagery of war and invasion, under which its 
approach is pictured (114-18), is Zephaniah's own, though 
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8. Religious 
teaching. 


ZEPHANIAH 


found in Isaiah in other connections (e.g. 526-30). The 
great and abiding religious value of the book consists in 
the profoundly earnest moral tone which pervades it, 
and in the prophet's deep sense of the sin of his people, 
and of the stern need which impels Yahwe, who would 
only too gladly rejoice over his people, if it would 
permit him to do so (3:7), to visit it with a discipline 
such as will purge away its unworthy members. 
Zephaniah's gospel has been described as ‘simple and 
austere.’ It is true, he goes back to and insists with 
pathetic eloquence on the miost primary and rudi- 
mentary of religious duties, earnestness and sincerity of 
life, justice and integrity, humility and a simple trust in 
God. ‘A thorough purgation, the removal of the 
wicked, the sparing of the honest and the meek ; in- 
sistence only upon the rudiments of morality and 
religion; faith in its simplest form of trust in a 
righteous God, and character in its basal clements 
of meekness and truth—these alone survive the judg- 
ment’ (GASm., 71). Не does not, as other prophets 
commonly do, call the wicked to repent, or dwell upon 
the divine grace which is ever ready to forgive the 
penitent: it may be that the doom seemed to him to be 
too imminent; the time for pleading was past; there 
remained only the separation of the evil from the good. 
But he recognises and teaches clearly the moral qualities 
which have a value in Yahwé's eyes, and will not be 
swept away when the judgment comes (cp Is. 33 14-16). 
Another point which is worthy of notice is Zephaniah's 
comprehensive view of history. Yahwe's hand guides 
the movement of the nations; and by them he accom- 
plishes his purposes of discipline, purgation, and salva- 
tion (cp Is.105 f). | His ultimate purpose is that 
not only Israel (311-13), but also the nations (2112 39 f., 
—whether these verses be Zephaniah's or not), shall 
become the loyal and faithful servants of God. 
Ewald, Prophets, 814 f. ; the Commentaries on the Minor 
Prophets in general (Hitz., Keil, Pusey, Wellh., Nowack, 
i GASm.); А. B. Davidson in the Carb. Bible 
9. Literature. (1896); Duhm, Theol. der Proph. (1875), 
pp. 222-5; Kirkpatrick, Doctr. of the 
Prophets, 253 f; J. A. Selbie's art. in Hastings’ DB; and the 
discussions of Kuenen, Schwally, etc., which have been already 
mentioned. An apocryphal prophecy ascribed to Zephaniah 
(^ And the spirit took me, and carried me up into the fifth 
heaven, and I saw angels called lords,’ etc.) is quoted by Clem. 
Alex. Strom. 5 11, $ 77 ; some other fragments, Ries in a 
Coptic version, have also been discovered and published lately : 
see APOCRYPHA, § 21, Schürer, ZZZ, 1899» col. 8 (who agrees 
that Steindorff’s ‘unknown’ Apoc. is probably that of Zeph.), 
G/1'83) 8271/1: [See also PROPHETIC LITERATURE, $ 40, and 
Scvru1ANs, $ 6, on Zephaniah and Jeremiah, with reference to 
the prophecies on ‘the Scythians. '] 
W. R. S., 88 1-5, 9 (partly); 
S. R. D., 88 6-8, 9 (partly). 
2. A Kohathite (1 Ch. 621 [36], capavıa [DL], чоъ (AD. 
3. ё. MAASEIAH (1), a priest temp. Zedekiah ; Jer. 211 29 25 
29 373 5224 (BNA om.) 2 K. 25 18 (cadovtav [L]). 
4. Father of Josian (2); Zech. 6 10 14. . ONE. 
[All these * Zephaniahs ' have directly or indirectly a historical 
interest, and even if it be contended that the prophet Zephaniah 
must have given his name a religious interpretation (cp the 
statement in 15. 8 18), and have considered himself a guardian of 
the truth (cp 23, though to be sure Schwally and Wellhausen 
question Zephaniah's authorship of this passage) that the faithful 
will be protected in the day of Yahwe's anger, yet it is at any 
rate conceivable, and, if we consider the mass of evidence 
arising from parallel names, even probable, that the * Zephaniahs' 
in general belonged to fainilies of near or remote Jerahmeelite— 
t.e., М. Arabian—affinities,! and the view is ор of being 
defended that all the names with which ‘Zephaniah is combined 
in the OT (passing over Zeph. 11, in spite of the suggestion 
* Cushi ) are most easily and naturally explained as names of the 
Negeb. From this point of view, *Zephaniah' (cp Elizaphan 
and SHAPHAN ; also Crit. Bib. on Jer. 201) is an expansion of 
Saphan or Saphon, the name of a N. Arabian district — cp 
APHON ; and a parallel to the confusion which may seem to 
have arisen can be found in the name Eliahba (ombr), if this 


1 It is worth noticing that there is a well-known Israelite gem 
(Brit. Mus., No. 1032), with this legend, 1232s їз mre where, 
even if amne be rendered ‘blackish’ or ‘ brownish' (so Clermont- 
Ganneau, Z'E FQ, 1902, p. 267), we must at any rate suppose 
that it is a fantastic variation of чр: =mnexr, so that both 
father and son have names which originally belonged to districts 
of N. Arabia. 
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is really a modification of охот), as maintained іп Crit. Bib. 


on 2 5.1332. This has а distinct bearing on the history of 
Israelite religion. 


The third Zephaniah held a high office in the 
temple. In Jer. 2926 he appears as the successor of ‘the priest 
Jehoiada,’ and as having the right of granting or refusing access 
to the temple. It was held to be his duty to expel prophetic 
enthusiasts ; nevertheless he abstained from hindering Jeremiah. 
In 2 K. 25 13 (and Jer. 5224?) he is represented as second priest 
(see PRIEST, $ 5, end). The fourth Zephaniah was father of a 
certain Josiah, into whose house the bearers of rich offerings 
from 533 entered (temp. Zerubbabel) бее ZERUBBABEL, and 
cp Hen. TRC) 

ZEPHATH (nes 1056207; сєфєк! [BL], сєфєр 
[3] a Canaanite city taken by the men of SIMEON 
($ 4) and Judah (Judg. 1:7). Probably a corruption of 
ZAREPHATH (g.v.) [Che.]. For a northern Zephath 
see PALESTIXE, S тщ, со]. 3546, no, 116. 


ZEPHATHAH (ПЛ\®З. Jos. «uf. viii. 191, сАВАӨА), 
a valley ‘by ManEstAH' (и.т), where Asa defeated 
Zerah the Cushite, 2 Ch. 1410. 1f the Mareshah referred 
to is the Мега S. of Bét-jibrin, it is simplest to read 
ass барһопаһ, with Hitzig, Gritz, Kohler, Buhl, 
Benzinger, following (59^*, ката Boppav (Pesh. omits). 

It is possible, however, that there was a Mareshah in the 
Negeb, near Zephath or Zarephath, and that Asa's fight with 
Zerah was to defend Judahite possessions in the Negeb. The 
mention of Gerar (7. 14) somewhat favours this view (see 


GrRAR) This affects the question as to the birthplace o7 
Micah, and the geography of Mic. 1 10 /% TR E. 


ZEPHO (53; cwdap [ADEL], b. Eliphaz, an 
Edomite chieftain or rather, reading roy, clan (Gen. 361115). 
In 1Ch.136 his name appears as Zephi (DS; софар [BA], 


aeróovy [L], a secondary form from eemóovp]. After 5 (except 
L in 1 Ch.) we may read "EN. See ZOPHAR. 


ZEPHON (nay), b. Gad, whence the family of the 
ZEPHONITES (721959): Nu. 2615 (б, 2.24, сафом 
[DL] om. A; сафом[є): 13111). Та Сеп. 4616 
the name appears as ZIPHION (IVS, сафо [ADL]. 

Cp ZAPHON, which may with much plausibility be 
taken as the name of a district in N. Arabia (see Си. 
Deb. on Is. 14:3 Jer. 113 2 61 Ezek. 323o 386 etc. ). 

The Gadite clans had Jerahmeelite names (еш, Shuni, Areli), 
perhaps recording a sojourn in the Negeb. But cp Gap, § 11. 


ZER (7З; Typoc [BAL]} an unknown ‘fenced city’ 


of Naphtali mentioned between Zippim and Hamar (Josh. 
1935) It is probable that the text has become confused and 
amplified through the recurrence of sy(39) and (p°)sy, and that 
*ix should be omitted. 


ZERAH (MY, if primarily a personal name [cp § 11] 
may be equivalent to MINN [$ 50], or to the Sab. 
n. pr. ПУТ {ПУЛ ‘magnificent’; ep ZERAHIAH, also 
JACOB, col. 2311 ; zapa [BADEFL]). 

I. Twin-brother of Perez (Gen.383o [J], 46:2 [р] 
AV in both ZARAH, Nu. 2620 [D], Mt. 15, AV ZARA); 
see JUDAH, §2 £, PEREZ. In the only other passage 
prior to P, he appears as the ancestor of ACHAN (Josh. 
718 24 [JE], ep 71 2220 [P]. According to x Ch. 26 
his sons were Zimri, Ethan, Heman, Calcol, and Dara 
(sce ErHAN). The B'neZerah were a family? living in 
Jerusalem in post-exilic times (т Ch. 96 фура LJ), a 
member of which was the royal commissary for Jewish 
affairs, Pethahiah (Neh. 1124; om. BN*.X, (аре [N^2]). 

The patronymic, ZARHITE, RV Zerahite (Nu. 25 20 чтип; 
9 бара[є: [BAFL]) is used of Achan (Josh. 7 17 [6] бара[еје 
[BAFL]), Sibbecai (1 Ch. 27 11 r9 бара |B]. 79 apain [L], 
om. А), and of Maharai (76. v. 13 то баре: [B], TO -pat [AL.D; 
and occurs also in EV under the form IzRAHITE GWI, rather 
717) applied to Shamhuth, 1 Ch. 278. Here Marquart, Fund. 
19, would read "mu (5 "v9r)3 0, see SHAMMAH, 8 5. 

2. A Gershonite Levite (1 Ch. 621 [6] 41 [26], ««apa, баароь 
[B], абер‹оу [A in v. 41]), whose son is named Ethni (v. 4:)—a 
combination which resembles Ethan b. Zerah (v. sz/.); see 
ETHAN, 3. 


1 For the final к, cp apex, 1 5.30 29 (В); сарабак Nu. 348. 
In each case к (of xa) follows. 

2 See Bertheau's commentary, but note the (less probable) 
alternative view offered in Ryle, Ezza-.VeA. 283. 
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3. b. Reuel [from Jerahmeel ?], an Edomite clan (pointing row 
for FPN, EV's ‘duke’), Gen. 3013 17 [Р], (саре [ADIL], бере 
[D v. 17]), т Ch. 1 37 (dapes [B], gape [Bab AL]), represented as 
the father of Jonas [у.т'.] (Gen. 36 33 [om. E] 1 Ch. 144). 

4. b. SIMEON ($9) Nu.250:3 [P]; x Ch.424 (Capes [D], 
Gapae [A]), also called Zonar (1235; саар; Gen. 46 ro [саах D], 
Ех. 615), From him is derived the patronymic ZAKHITE, RV 
ZLRAHITE 5 Cp I supra. 


5. Zerah the Cushite, (ehaz; фарє 0 Alfvoy ; Jos. Ant, 
812 т {арагоѕ), defeated by Asa, king of Judah (2 Ch. 
149-15 [8-14]). The overwhelming defeat which Asa is 
said to have inflicted upon Zerah, in spite of his relatively 
small force, isa detail peculiar to the Chronicler. To take 
the story as it stands is impossible (see CHRONICLES, 
8 8 f). What Asa’s power really amounted to we 
know from 1 K. 1516-22 ; of Zerali the Cushite nothing 
is reported elsewhere. — It is true, many OT critics (incl. 
Ewald and Graf) have adopted Champollion's view that 
Osorkon I. (22nd dyn.) is intended ; others (incl. Sayce, 
Crit. Aon. 363 f£) have preferred Osorkon 1I. But 
why either king should be called a Cushite has not been 
explained! (see the suggestions described in Kohler, 
Bibl. Gesch. 3321 fA), and without this it is useless 
to show that Osorkon I]. made a campaign against 
Syria and Palestine (Navile, Bubastis [ЕЛУ], 1891, 
р. 51). Other scholars (incl. Kuenen, Stade, Wellh.) 
have therefore rejected the narrative altogether. 
Winckler, however, has pointed out that, as probably 
in the case of the captivity of MANAssEn [y.v.], there 
may be a historical element in the statements of the 
Chronicler, and suggested that *e:2 should perhaps be 


‘gig Kaššite (= Chald:ean), and that the invasion came 


from Babylonia (4 7 Unters. тбо 7%). More satisfactory 
is his later view (A74 7°) 14.4) that Zerah was a ‘Cushite,’ 
in the sense that he was a ruler of S. Arabia (Min). 
Honmnel, on the other hand, points ощ that several of 
the oldest prinees of Saba bore the title 533 (=n; see 
ad init.) aud thinks that a Sabian invasion is in- 
tended.? The evidence of the Hebrew texts, how- 
ever, points rather to N. than to S. Arabia as indicated 
by Cush, and in the Ass. texts ‘Kuši and Melubha’ is 
the ordinary designation of N. Arabia. 


That Zerah is a *Jerahmeelite' name is bevond question, and 
* Cushite' and * Misrite’ are so nearly equivalent that ‘Zerah 
the Cushite' may have meant much the same as Zerah the 
Misrite. Cp * Cushi, king of Mizrim,' if we may soread in 2 Ch. 
122.3 This view seems to be confirmed by the description of 
Asa's success in 2 Ch. 14 13-15. The ‘cities about Gerar’ are 
surely the cities of the Cushites. Now the ‘Gerar’ referred to 
is not Umm el.Jerár, 5 m. S. of Gaza, but in the Widy Jerür, 
SW of ‘Ain Gadis (see GERAR). In c. 15 moreover, under- 
lying the present corrupt text, is the statement that Аза and 
his men smote and carried captive the Jerahmeelites.4 Clearly 
* Jerahmeelites' and ! Cushites' are synonymous terms, Add to 
this that in 168 the allies of the Cushites are called the Lubim. 
‘Lubim’ is miswritten for *Ludim'—ze., not the Lydian 
mercenaries of Egypt, but ‘the Gil'adim '— z.e., the men of the 
southern Gilead (in the Negeb) the same people who are 
mentioned in 2 Ch. 12 з as the allies of ‘Cushi, king of Misrim.’ 

It may be objected (cp GASm. 7eeke хорде, 2 153, n. 6) 
that the mention of Mareshah (2 Ch. 1494) favours the theory 
of an Egyptian invasion, and at any rate is adverse to the view 
that the southern Gerar 15 referred to. Put the mention of 
the valley of Zephathah (c. то) suggests that a Mareshah in the 
Negeb is intended, and this suggestion aceords with the other 
phenomena pointing to a Cushite —Ze., N. Arabian, invader. See 
ZEPHATHAH. It is probable that the feud between the Israel- 
ites and the Jerahmeelites, Cushites, and Misrites was long 
anterior to the fall of the kingdom of Judah. a uter 


1 Sayce, 364, frankly calls it a mistake of the Chronicler. In 
fact, the kings of the twenty-second dynasty bear for the most 
part Libyan names (see Ecvrr, $ 64). 

2 Erf- Т 8 378, cp 431. ; 12I 7 315, note т. 

3 We assume that pere is miswritten for 35. See SuisHak, 
§ 2. 

4 Read ponon chaste gem css скоту nn 
Hommel, it is true, emends differently (22/0. T, as above) B 
has eqràs krjacov [krgrov], rovs apacor[cJecs (cp 22 1 aA[e]usa- 
govets [DA], auagorceus [L], where MT has луто) ёёєкоШор; 
Pesh. ‘tents of the Arabs.’ But ‘bag and mpd are both corrupt 
fragments of кепт". 
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ZERAHIAH 
ZERAHIAH (NT ' Yahwé has dawned,’ $ 35, ср 


IzRAHIAH, unless both these names are modifications of ethnics, 
see ZERAH, and note that the whole body of names in the 
genealogical scheme connecting Eleazar b. Aaron with Ezra, 
etc., and the names of Izrahiah's five sons in т Ch. 7 3, and that 
of Zerahiah's son in Ezra 8 4, admit of being regarded as modified 
ethnics [so Che.]; gapata [BAL]). 

т. b. Uzzi, father of Meraioth (x Ch. 66 [5 32] [Gapaca, бараў 
A] s: [36], Ezra74-—4 Esd. 12 Акма). In r Esd.82 he is 
called ZARAIAS (Saparov [AL], om. B). 

2. Father of ELIEHOENAI (= Ishmael?), of the b'ne Pahath- 
moab— £.e., (most probably) Nephtoah-missur—a district in the 
Negeb, Ezra$4 (apera [B])—1 Esd.83r Zaraias (Gapacov 
[BAL]. See Crit. Bib. 


ZERED, THE VALLEY OF, or BROOK OF (57) 
TH; Nu. paparra zeper [B], zape [A], zapeo 
[L]; Dt. p. zaper [BAL, but zape Аа? once], zaped 
[F]; ¢orrentem Zared), named in E's itinerary in Nu. 
2112, also in Dt.2:3/.T The prevailing tendency is 
to identify it with the Wady Kerak (Dillmann, Driver, 
Steuernagel, A. T. Chapman), a deep and narrow gorge 
running past Kerak in a NW. direction to the Dead 
Sea. In the upper part of its course it is called the 
Wady 'Ain el-Franji. 

There is, however, reason to think that the document in 
Nu.21 has come down to us, especially so far as relates to 
geography, in a very distorted form. See NAHALIEL, WARS 
OF THE Lorp, Book or. Upon this theory, which demands 
close examination, ‘ егей” should be some place-name in the E. 


of the Negeb, and the name ‘ Zered’ is most easily accounted for 
as a corruption of Jizreel (JEzREEL, 2). T RIG 


ZEREDA, RV Zeredah (ТУЗ), 1 Ki.ll26 and 
Zeredathah (ums) AV, 2 СЬ. 417. See ZARE- 
TIAN: 


ZERERATH, RV Zererah (MY; raparaða [В], 
kal [r] ovvnyuévn [AL], a place towards which 
the Midianites fled, in the story of Gideon (Judg. 7 22). 
See GIDEON, ZARETHAN. 


ZERESH (LY; zwcapa [BNLe8], c. [A]), wife of 
Haman the Agagite, Esth. 51014 6:3. T 

The importance attached by Haman to her counsel favours the 
view that she was originally a representative of some place or 
clan. Comparing ZETHAR (g.7.), and assuming that the scene 
of the story of Esther was originally laid in the Negeb, we may 
perhaps see in Zeresh (Zereth ?) a mutilated form of Zarephath. 
Earlier critics explained it as ‘golden’ (Pers. sez, ‘gold’). For 
another view see Jensen, ГАЛІ, 1892, p. 64. Cp also Purim, 
$ 7, ESTHER, $ 3. I хо од 

ZERETH (D$) b Helah, a Judahite name, 
1 Ch. 47 (ape@ [В], cape0 [A], rapnð [L]. Perhaps a corrupt 
form of nens (Che.). 


ZERETH-SHAHAR, or (AV) Zareth-shahar 
(IVINS; cepada км c[elioN єм то OPE! 
enaB [B], capO kai cicop €. T. о. eNaK [A], capo 
€. T. о. ємак [L]), a Reubenite city of doubtful name 
(see below), situated ‘on a mountain of the valley’ 
(Josh. 1319)—7.e., on one of the mountains E. of the 
Jordan valley (cp v. 27), and not impossibly on that 
described at length in Jos. Б/ vii. 6 1-3 (see MACILERUS). 
To the NW. of this mountain is the IF ady es-Sara, 
with a hot spring called ‘Aiz es-Sara (ZDP I’ 9221 244 ; 
cp Tristram, Land of Moab, 257 ff.) in which name 
Buhl (Ра 268) finds an echo of pas, Sereth. 

The name Zereth-haSSahar, however, seems to become clearer 
from the point of view adopted in the article SiHoN. уля 
should represent уго“ Ashhur’ (cp т Ch. 4 5), and дух should 


come from поч, ‘Zarephath.’ Josh.1316-20, as it now stands, 
may not correctly represent the original document. 


TRIC 
ZERI (DS), TCh. 253. In r Ch. 25а: IZRI 


ZEROR (ЛУ; apeA [ВА], capa [L]), a Benjamite, 


ancestor of Kish (15.911); in 1 Ch.830 Zum. Marquart 
(Fund. 15) prefers qas. nyt might be possible (cp ZEDAD). 


ZERUAH (TWINS; capoya [A], on BL see col. 2404, 
n. 2) mother of Jeroboam I. (x K. 1126) The name is prob- 
ably a corruption of maso, ‘а Misrite (N. Arabian) woman.’ 
See JEROBOAM, І, and cp ZERUIAH. ток. С. 


ZERUBBABEL (2371, гороВаВєА, commonly ex- 
su 


ZERUBBABEL 


plained as -b533 Ў [cp Kön. 2481, 2 2], 'begotten 

1. Data in Babylon.' The name may plausibly be 

F * brought into connection with a name found 
on two Babylonian contract tablets (marked V. A. Th. 
81 and V. A. Th. 143 respectively, in Peiser's Bad. 
Vertráge [1890]), ZER-TIN-TIR-KI, which is usually read 
Zér- or Zir- Babili, though аз a matter of fact the phonetic 
reading Zárubabilis found. ‘The meaning of this name, 
in its full form, according to C. H. W. Johns, is 
probably ‘ Marduk preserves the rightful seed [heir] to 
Babylon.' "This assumes that the name is a contraction 
from Marduk-záru-Babili-liir ; see, however, below). 

'The facts of the history of Zerubbabel are much dis- 
puted, and the OT references still appear to await some 
fresh illumination. These references (excluding the 
manifest interpolations! in 1 Esd.4:3 56) are: Hag. 
111214 2242123 Zech. 46 1 Ch. 819 Ezra 22 32 52 Neh. 
77 1 Esd.585670 6218 27 29ү Authorities agree іп 
stating that he was son of Shealtiel (or, as thrice in 
Haggai, Shaltiel), except Zechariah, who is silent as to 
his parentage, and the Chronicler, who makes him 
the son of Pedaiah, and the nephew of Shealtiel. The 
Chronicler represents him as a descendant of David. 
In the other passages this is not stated. Haggai 
four times appends to his name the title ‘fekah (see 
GOVERNOR, т) of Judah,' and Zechariah implies that 
he occupies the highest position among the Jews at 
home. In Ezra 22=Neh.77 he is represented as the 
leader of à band of captives who returned to Judah. 
Haggai, by the title ‘my (== Yahwé's) servant’ (Hag. 
223; cp Zech. 38), indicates that Zerubbabel has received 
a special mission from God, and both Haggai aud 
Zechariah (cp also Ezra 51 /.) represent Zerubbabel and 
Jeshua or Joshua, the high priest, as having been insti- 
gated by them to rebuild the temple. ‘he most remark- 
able reference of all remains. It is in the same passage 
of Haggai which contains the address to Zerubbabel as 
'my servant, and consists of an emphatic statement 
that when the great overthrow of the powers (or power?) 
hostile to Israel occurs, Zerubbabel will receive the 
highest proofs of the divine favour and protection. These 
are the few dry, bare facts which find expression in the 
MT. The earlier tradition, however, was certainly not 
so meagre, and traces of the fuller record can, in all 
probability, yet be discerned. It is only because the 
points to be examined are so new that there is still con- 
siderable divergence of opinion. 

A provisional view, which probably contains some 
historical truth, is as follows. The family of David was 
not altogether ruined by the catastrophe 
of the exile. "There is a tradition that 
even Jehoiachin benefited by a change 
of feeling towards him on the part of Nebuchadrezzar's 
son and successor, EV1L-MERODACH (g.v.). It is also 
stated that SHESHBAZZAR (q.v.), the ‘ prince’ (°з) or 
' governor’ (npg), received the sacred vessels from Nebu- 


2. Provisional 
view. 


chadrezzar, and went with a royal commission to rebuild 
the temple, that he did actually lay the foundation-stone, 
but that the building was soon afterwards interrupted. 
'This Sheshbazzar has been identified with the Shenazzar 
of 1 Ch. 318, who is represented as a son of Jeconiah. 
It is supposed that Zerubbabel had succeeded his uncle 
in the governorship by the year 520 B.C., when Haggai 
and Zechariah stirred up the people to resume the 
building of the temple, and that the breaking out of 
revolts in different parts of the Persian empire may 
have stimulated hopes of the revival of an independent 

1 On these see Ezra (THE GREEK), $ 6, and cp Guthe's notes 
in Kau. Apokr. (1898). That the veárcoxos of 1 Esd. 458 was 
originally Zerubbabel (cp Jos. 422. хі. 3 т) is plainly impossible, 
even if Zerubbabel was not the same person as Sheshbazzar or 
Sanabassar, and was not the leader of the first migration of the 
Jews to Palestine. According to Howoith, however, the theory 
respecting Zernbbabel here referred to was ‘a sufficient reason, 
and the only one, for the e1asion of this particularly edifying 
passage from the canonical Ezra, and in consequence its exclusion 


from the canon’ (‘Some Unconventional Views on the Text of 
the Bible,’ PS 541 23 316). 
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kingdom under the Davidie prince Zerubbabel. It is 
also held by some that there is evidence of this in the 
OT itself. Zechariah (610) mentions the arrival at 
Jerusalem of four Jews from Babylon, who brought gifts 
of silver and gold. Wellhausen thinks that in Zech. 
бтт the text has been deliberately tampered with. The 
crown referred to must surely have been for Zerubbabel. 
This must either have been expressly stated or implied. 
Wellhausen himself is content with omitting the words 
relative to the high priest, Joshua, as inserted at a time 
when the high priest was virtually a crowned king ; but 
it may also be held that the name Joshua has displaced 
the name Zerubbabel! owever this may be, the 
sudden disappearance of Zerubbabel from the theatre of 
political history is remarkable.? It has been suggested 
that he may have been recalled or even put to death by 
the Persians, and that the attempt of Tattenai (sce 
TATNAt) the satrap of Syria to stop the building of the 
temple may have some connection with this, or may at 
any rate imply a suspicion of the disloyalty of the Jews. 
Later, we find Sanballat professing that there is a report 
that Nehemiah aims at the crown (Neh.67). This 
report was doubtless erroneous ; but it may plausibly be 
supposed to be based on the fact that a Jewish pretender 
had really come forward in the past.’ 

For the further development of similar ideas see Sellin, 
Serubbabel (3898), where it is supposed that Zerubbabel 
is the martyr referred to (many think) in Is. 58, and the 
same writers Studien sur Entslehungsgesch. der jid. 
Gemeinde nach dem bab. Exil, 2 (1901), where some 
retractations are made, and the theory is placed on what 
appears to the writer a more secure basis. Sellin still 
holds that Zerubbabel came to a violent end, but no 
longer rests this on Is. 53 or on any other passage of 
the OT.  Winckler, however, is bolder. Не thinks 
that both Sheshbazzar and Zerubbabel were set aside 
by acts of the Persian authorities, and that, whilst Shesh- 
bazzar was treated gently, Zerubbabel suffered the 
punishment of impalement ; the eulogium of Zerubbabel 
is to be found in Is. 53.4 

Stade (GIZ 2 127(1828] speaks more vaguely. ‘Ifthe supreme 
Persian power heard of the hopes attaching to the Persian 
governor Zerubbabel, we cannot wonder that it did not accommo- 
date itself to the rôle of a tree undergoing the embrace of ivy.’ 

It is possible, however, that these theories need to 


ye revised in the light of a more thorough criticism 
of the text of the OT narratives. The story 


3. А if underlying Ezra, Nehemiah, and the early 
BUSSESLE part of Daniel refers, it may be held, to a 
theory. y 


N. Arabian captivity of the Jews and to a 
subsequent change in their relations to their captors. 
It is unsafe to place any relianee on the proper names 
in their present form. Gaav (for the common explana- 
tions of which little can be said?) may, like 5дгх and 
бул, be a corruption (manipulated by the redactor) of 
омуте" (Ishmael). This has the advantage of accord- 
ing with the theory, which appears to be well supported, 
that the names given in т Ch. 319 to the sons of ' Zerub- 
babel,’ beginning with Meshullam ( —Ishmael), are all 


1 So Jew. Rel, Life, 15, п. Hitzig supposes a mere ordinary 
accident. He would insert the words ‘of Zerubbabel and of,’ 
thus accounting for the plural ‘crowns. So also Marti (in Кац, 
HS). 

2 For another view see Guthe, G/’/ 248 (Darius's division of 
the empire into twenty satrapies, making the post at Jerusalem 
203 ) ] 

So Jew. Rel. Life, 13-16, which was written independently 
of Sellin's Seru£óa^e (published in the same year 1808), 

4 See SERVANT OF THE Lorn. Winckler’s theories, as given 
їп ДОК and AA Т\З), have passed through several phases. There 
is a convenient summary of his present conclusions in the latter 
work, pp. 291 f. 

5 “бозуп in Babylon’ surely cannot mean ‘begotten in Babylon.’ 
Rothstein (Genealogie, 65) thinks that the name was given to his 
son by Pedaiah (=Sheshbazzar) to commemorate the happy turn 
in the fortunes of Israel, and that the return of Jewish exiles was 
already as good as certain when the child called Zerubbabel was 
born. Marquart (Fund. 55), however, supports the view that 
Zerubbabel (Zarubabili?) is a Babylonian name. But the name, 
as explained above by Johns, does not seem at all a likely one 
to have been selected for a Jewish governor. 
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corruptions of gentilies or ethnies belonging to the 
Negeb. That ' Zerubbabel’ was really a descendant of 
David is possible, but by no means certain,! and the 
same may of course be said of Sheshbazzar.* Even that 
they were returned exiles is doubiful? This is not the 
place to rewrite the history of this period— or rather to 
collect the fragments of its history—from the new point 
of view. But we may at any rate suggest that critics of 
Zechariah may have erred in supposing that the donors 
of the silver and gold mentioned in Zech.69 f£. were 

‘Babylonian Jews.’ ‘These persons appear rather to 
have been foreigners such as are referred to in Is. 6013, 
and their gifts are such mm» (‘ offerings’) as Haggai 
most probably refers to in the famous prophecy in Пар. 
27. It may still, however, be held that the name of 
‘Joshua ben Jehozadak' has been substituted for that 
of ' Zerubbabel’ (Ishmael ?), and the view that a move- 
ment arose among the Jews in favour of ‘Zerubbabel’ 
as Messianic king still appears to have a considerable 
degree of probability. 

Rothstein (Die Genealogie des Königs Jojachin u. seiner 
nachkommen in geschichtl, Beleuchtung, 1902) assumes the 
present form of the names in 1 Ch. 3 17-24 to be fairly correct. 
Such an emendation as that of ‘Ohel’ into‘ Jehaiel' (85) isat any 
rate exceptional, and even here the author assumes a view of the 
formation of the name * Jehaiel' such as the latest editor of 
Chronicles might not have disowned. The theory that ' Zerub- 
babel' was the son of Pedaiah is supported by some new 
historical hypotheses, the basis of which, however, needs careful 
testing. d UR OS 

ZERUIAH (MNS; MMY, ‘one who is perfumed 
with storax'? $ 71; capoyia [BAL]), sister of David 
(т Ch.216), and mother of JOAB, AmtsttAt, and 
ASAMEL. 

‚бо at least the Chronicler represents; 2 5. 17 25 will be con- 
sidered presently. lt would be strange, however, that in the 
list of David's high officers in 2 5. 5 16-18 Joab shonld be the 
only one whose mother’s name was substituted for his father's. 
We have met with many cases in which the ethnic origin of a 
name has been disguised by the addition of 5 to the gentilic 


ending » It is therefore not improbable that Zeruiah is ап 
expansion of an ethnic name, and if so we cannot for a moment 
doubt what that name is—it is "Is, T3 and 9% are several 
times given by an error for '32—7.e., Musri in N. Arabia (see 
Mizratm, § 24), and Jeroboam's mother is, by a similar error, 
called ZERUAH (g.z.), instead of Misriyah. In 2 5.232 the 
sepulchre of Asahel's father is said to have heen in Bethlehem. 
Bethlehem probably comes from Beth-jerahmeel, and there was 
douhtless a Beth-jerahmeel in the Jerahmeelite Negeb; cp 
Mican, 1. It was from this Beth-jerahmeel that Joab prob- 
ahly came, and if so we can easily believe that his father might 
he called (especially hy those who dwelt outside the Negeb) 
Misri, or * Misrite,' * Jerahmeelite’ and ‘ Misrite' being almost, 
though not quite, synonymous. In : Ch.254 (RV) we meet 
with a place Atroth(ephrath)-beth-joab, whose people were ‘sons 
of Salma’ (Z.e., connected with the Salm;cans—see SALMAH), 
This indirectly confirms the view here taken. It would be a 
serious objection to this if the text of 2 5. 1725 were correct. 
The obscurity of the passage, however (see NAHASH), suggests 
a doubt. Elsewhere (see Crit. Bib.) it is proposed to read, 
‘Now Amasa was the son of Ithra an Ishmaelite, who went in 
unto Abigail, the daughter of Achish, a Misrite.' 

We can now understand better the exclamation ascribed to 
David in 2 8.330, ‘these men the sons of Misri—/.e., fierce 
Misrites by extraction (МТ Zeruiah)—are harsher than 1.’ 
The alternative is to connect 7°98 with лу Mastic (g.7.). com- 
paring 1851, Zilpah, ‘dropping’; see Names, 871. It is true, 
Zilpah too admits of another explanation (cp Zitran), What 
can have led Josephus to say (14. vii. 13) that Joab's father 
was named aovp:, Suri, it is difficult to say, unless it be that in 
т Ch. 414 Joab, ‘the father of Geharashim’ (a corruption of 
Geshurim), is called Seraiah (see SERAIAH, beg.) Т. К, С. 


ZETHAM (0M, explain as ZETHAN, ze80A [B] 


zo10.. zo8. [А], zH@AN [L]), a Gershonite Levite; 
1 Ch. 238 2622. 


1 Cp Kosters, Herstel, 47 f. Ся 

2 According to the theory here advocated, ‘Sheshbazzar’ is 
an alteration of a name with М. Arabian affinities. The first 
part may, in accordance with sound method, be identified with 
vna. Again and again in the MT we find чу and ep written 
in error for їз. The second part may perhaps be a corruption 
of "xa. 

3 Cp Ezra-NEHEMIAH, § 8; ISRAEL, $ 51; and cp 7ztr. Ге. 
Prologue, p. xxxviii; /ew. Rel. Life, 6; Kent, Jfisf. of the 
Jewish People (Babylonian Period, etc.), 132 /- 
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ZETHAN ({Л`], as if ‘olive’ [8 69], but the neigh- 
bourhood of Bilhan [if it be ultimately from 'Jerahmeel'], 
and of Tarshish and Ahishahar, both probably from 
Ashhur, suggests NDIY as the original of ЦІЛУ or 
Zethan, zaiQGaN [B], HOaN [A], =нӨл [L]) b. Br.rAN 
in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.v., $$ 3, 9 ii. а), 1 Ch. 
Tiol. 

How deceptive apparent tree-names may be, appears from 
Birzaith (m73, Ges. ‘well of an olive’), the name of a son of 
Malchiel (from * Jerahmeel"). Malchiel's brother is Heber (cp 
Judg. 4 11), among whose sons (all probably bearing Negeb 
names) is Japhlet (cp Peleth, b. Jerahineel, 1 Ch. 2 33), which 
may ultimately come from ZAREPHATH (g.v). Т.К. С. 


ZETHAR (ЭЛ, aBataza [BNAL®]), a chamberlain 


of Ahasuerus, Esth. 1 rof. 

Gesenius, ‘perhaps **star" Pers. sifar.’ But if Mehuman= 
Heman, Harbona = Hebron (Rehoboth), and Carcar= Jerahmeel, 
Zethar as probably =Zarephath. Ср VASHTI, ZERESH, and see 
otherwise Marq. Fund. 71. TARAC: 


ZIA (V; zoye [BA], zea [L]), т Ch. 5:5, a name 
in the genealogy of Сар (g.v., i., $ 13) 


ZIBA (NJ'Y, and МОУ; on origin, see below ; 2 5. 


164, c[eliBa [BAL], ciBBa [A sometimes], ciBac 
[Josh. 424. vii. 55]). ‘Servant of the house of Saul,’ 
and, after Saul’s death, of Mephibosheth or Meribaal. 
On the obscure story of his treatment of Saul's son see 
MEPHIBOSHETH, § 2. Ziba seems to have founded 
an important family ; he had 'fifteen sons and twenty 
servants.’ Пе himself had no recorded father or tribe. 
Although other views have been suggested [cp Names, 
$$ 5168], we can hardly doubt that i's ог zs is a worn 
down form of *3»3x (Sib'óni) or “yov (Sim'oni) = bsp 
(ishmeʻeli). Ziba, like Doeg (see SAUL, 8 2a), was apparently a 
М. Arabian (2 S. 9 2-12 161-4 19 17 29). CELA 


ZIBEON (ÑVIY, ‘hymna’? § 68; sce below; 
CceBeraiN ^). а ухе (v.. 2) or rather (see v. 20) 
Horite, in the genealogy of the Esau-tribe (Gen. 362 2o, 
cereroN [E], 2429; 1 Ch.138, ceBeTwn [А], 40). 
In v. 29 he is a clan-chieftain (nabs) or clan (дг see SS, 


зл. ек). 


ln e. 24, underneath the strange, Midrash-like text of the 
redactor, lie, apparently, the words, ‘it is the Anah who went 
out from the Jerahmeelites in the desert '; ‘as he fed the asses’ 
is woven out of a marginal gloss pmpn, which is one of the 
current distortions of рхо» (cp SHECHEM, 2) Another 

opular corruption of the same word is probably "n (Horite). 
b v. 20 Zibeon is reckoned among the sons of ‘the Horite,' and 
asa comment on p (Horite), there still lies, under the super- 
fluous phrase pann элг” (RV, ‘the inhabitants of the land’), the 
gloss? хуор" (Ishmaelite) ; о" (like mat) being one of the 
corruptions of ‘sy. We are now prepared to consider the origin 
of the name Zibeon, which is scarcely=‘hyzna,’ as WRS 
(7. Phil. 990), Gray (ZPN 95), and other scholars have 
supposed, but is rather a corruption of praw (Sime‘on), used as 


D 
an equivalent of ‘py (Ismael), unless indeed it comes directly 
from үза corruption of ‘mgr, for which parallels cau be 
Cp ZiBA, 21м. ERG: 


ZIBIA (N28, ‘gazelle,’ ср тАВіӨл [Acts 936]; 
teBia [В], ceB. [А], сав. 11), їп a genealogy of 
BENJAMIN (g.7., 8 9, ii. В), 1 Ch. 8o. 

ZIBIAH (MIY, $ 68) of Beer-sheba, the mother of 
King Joash (2 K.12: 2 Ch.24:: aBia [L, in Ch. 

z 
caBial, vlso, [Pesh.], se&za [Vg]). 


adduced. 


The usual explanation ‘gazelle’ (cp as) for Zibiah 
and Zibia is in itself plausible, in spite of the pointing. 
But though such an interpretation may possibly be 
ancient, the theory that early Hebrew personal names 
were derived from animals has become so questionable 
that we must look in each case for some other more 
probable explanation. 


1 The representation of y (= Аг. €) by y is not uncommon; 
cp Wr. Comp. Sem. Gr. 42 f., and see BERIAH, n. І. 

2 «4n is probably a fragment of yrs, of which tribal name 

МУШ” is used as a synonym. 
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Now Zibia (w33) in 1 Ch. 89 is grouped with Jobab, Mesha, 
and Malcam. Judging from numerous analogies it can hardly 
be doubted that of these three names (a) and (c) come from 
t Jerabmeel' and (7) from ‘Ishmael,’ while the names of the 
father and mother (Shaharaim and Hodesh) are both distortions 
of * Ashhur ' (a synonym of Jerahmeel) ; naturally enough they 
dwell in the ‘field (highland) of Missur,’ 2x15, as often, being 
altered from Missur (see Moan, $$ І, n. 1, 14)—Z.e., in the N. 
Arabian border-land. It now becomes probable that both y's% 
and m3, together with no's (Zisa) and pysy (ZEboix), are 
popular corruptions of окур" (Ishmael). T K. C. 


ZICHRI (^02), see NAMES, $$ 32, 52, but cp 
ZACCUR, where it is suggested that this must be a clan- 
name; note the ethnic affinities of the related names ; 
zexple]i [BNAFL]). 

1-3. in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.v. 8 9 ii. А), т Ch. 8, 
where observe that SHIME1, SHASHAK (probably), and JEROHAM 
are ethnics. 

т. b. Shimei (v. 19: gaype: [B]). 

2. b. Shashak (v. 23; pos [А ]). 

3. b. Jeroham (v. 27 : Saxpec [B]). 

4. ‘ Father’ of Joel (one of the developments of ‘ Jerahmeel'?), 
in list of Benjamite inhabitants of Jerusalem (Ezra ii., § 5 [4], 
§ 15 [1]а): Neh. 119. 

5. Of REUBEN (§ 13, end), 1 Ch. 27 16. The name stands close 
to the ' Jerahmeelite' names, Shephatiah, Maacah, Kemuel, 
Elihu, etc. 

6. A Judahite, father of АмАзїАн (2 Ch. 1716: баре [В], 
Qaxpc [ AD. Amasiah, like Amasa and Amasai, comes ultimately 
from 'Ishme'eli. 

7 T An Ephraimite warrior (2 Ch. 287 : egexp[e} [ВА], баҳаріає 
ze 

8, Father of ELISHAPHAT, 2 Ch. 231 (gaxapea [B], «ov [A]. 

Elishaphat is a variant 10 SHEPHATIAH (¢.7.). 

9. b. Azhar, a Kohathite Levite (Ex. 621 [P]. 
evidently а clan-name, may come from Mizri (Misri). 

то. A Levite overseer, b. Eliezer, b. MoSé—z.e., of N. Arabian 
origin (1 Ch. 26 25). 

11. An Asaphite Levite in list of inhabitants of Jerusalem 
(Ezra ii., 8 5 [4], $15 [1]а), т Ch. 915, in || Neh. 11 17 called 
ZABDi; see ZACCUR (4). Brother of Micha (from Jerahmeel), 
and son of Asaph (perhaps from Sarephath). 

12. A priest of the course of Abijah, temp. Joiakim (EZRA 
ib, $ 64, $ 11) Neh. 1217 BN*A, (om. бадар ов [L]. The 
predominant type of these priestly names is probably ethnic; 
MESHULLAM (¢.v.) precedes Zichri, Pit.TA1(g.2.)follows. Zichri 
must surely be a clan-name from the Negeb. TETE G 


ZIDDIM (D337 as if ‘the sides'), more correctly 
HaAZZIDDIM, a fortified city of Naphtali (Josh. 1935; 
assedim [Vg,]; acelera [Eus. OS® 224 gs]. The 
Jer. Talm. (.Meg.li) represents Hazziddim to be 
Kephar Пија, which perhaps = Hattin, NW. of Tiberias 
(Neub. Géogr. 207; Buhl, Pal. 219). Some MSS read 
pn (so LAL тди Tuplev). Sce ZER. 

[It is very possible that P's work is based here upon a geo- 
graphical survey of the Negeb, which included the cities of the 


Naphtuhim (see Сә. £76. on Gen. 1013). Several of the names 
in zv. 35-38 have the appearance of being names of the Negeb. 


Б'лїл might be explained in the same way as DE (see 
Sippim).—T. к. C.] 

ZIDKIJAH (7°р7%), Neh. 101 AV, RV ZEDEKIAH 
(7.2%, 5). 

ZIDON (7%), Gen. 1013, etc. — Zidonians 
(Q YT N), Ezek. 3230. See SiboN, PHaenicia, $8 4 [7]. 
тоот]. Р 

ZIF, RV Ziv (1), 1 K. 6137. 


ZIHA (ХП, $ 51) The family name of some 
post-exilic NETHINIM ; Ezra 2 43 (cov6ia [B], соџоа [A], aovó- 


sacı [L) = Neh. 7 46 (тта [BN], oraa [Avid.] covAac [L]=1 Esd. 
5 29 (cav [BA], eovóaec [L], Esau [EV]); Neh. 112: (oad 


[Nc.a mg. inf.] om. ВХА, staav [L]). 
ZIIM (DY), Is. 1321, ete. AVS. 


ZIKLAG (py; in pause and in 2 S. 1 SERIE in 
1 Ch. 12 120 [21 Bä., Ginsb.] Xp: usually wexeAax [B], сткеАау 
[A], сєк. [L]; but with the following variants etxeAax [В], 


g'keAey, cexedalxat], ocxeAa [A], aukeAer! [Nc.a mg. inf.], сскеЛеб 
[L]; while in Ch. B has wxAa, сокАа, gwyAou ; and к сокла, 
сокау ; and in 1 S. 80 1 [first time] B and L read «eeiàa ; Jos. 
Ant. vi. 1810 сікеАЛа ; Siceleg; zenaklag, zenkalag). 

We first hear of Ziklag as in the possession of Achish, 
king of Gath, by whom it was given as a residence to 
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See Мохтн, $ 2. 


See CAT. 


ZILLAH 


his vassal David (r 5.276 /; cp 301426 28,11 410 
т Ch. 12120). Ziklag also appears with other places in 
the far S. in Neh. 1128. In Josh. 153: (P) it is enumer- 
ated among the more reniote towns of Judah, but in 
Josh. 195 (P) is assigned to Simeon. Conder’s identi- 
lication of Ziklag with ZzZeiZi£a a site 11 m. E. by S. 
of Gaza, and 19 m. SW. from Beit-Jibrin or Eleuthero- 
polis ( PE FQ, 1878, pp. 12 /:), has been generally but 
too hastily accepted. 

The name is certainly corrupt, but not so far as entirely to 
obscure the true name. The two names identified by Conder 
begin with a different sibilant, and zuheilika reminds us of Ar. 
zahiliku, * declivities, a name which applies well to the three 
small hills, nearly a mile apart, on which (see Conder) the ruins 
called Zuheilika stand. Ziklag is as corrupt as Abishag or the 
Пру (see Sack) of 2 К. 442. It is best to read nsn or nsn 
(ср Ass. 4alsu, ‘fortress’), an ancient and famous city (see 
BERED), represented by the mod. //«/asa, in the Wady “Asliij, 
about 12 m. S. of Beersheba, on the way to Ruheibeh or Relo- 
both (see map of Nrcrn, A 2, after col. 3376). In Josh. 19 56 
Ziklag is grouped with Beth-marcaboth which should be read 
Beth-rehoboth (see MaRcABoTH). This fits in perfectly with 
the story of David's raids while at Ziklag. The name Halūsah 
or Halásah is also not impossibly concealed under Jekahzeel or 
KABZEEL (g.v); the lists of P and of the Chronicler often con- 
tain corrupt variants of the same name, given as names of dis- 
tinct places or persons. This accords with the view that 2 S. 
2115-22 238-23 relates to a war of David with the Rehobothites 
and the Zarephathites (see REHOBOTH, ZAREPHATH); the original 
text was misunderstood and wrongly edited. Very possibly the 
‘hold’ (i32 to which David ‘fled’ (read пус“ for 31? in 2 8. 
517) and where he was when he longed for water from the 
cistern of Bethlehem— ^e., probably a ‘Bethlehem’ in the 
Negeh—was that of Halüzah, which was not far from the valley 
of Sarephath (text, © Rephaim’), where the Zarephathites (text, 
Рейт) were arrayed against him.  Halüsah may likewise be 
the original of HazzEeLEL[PON1] in т Ch. 43 (unless Hazzelel 
presupposes Halas'el ; see BEzALEEL), of Ahuzzath in Gen. 26 26, 
and (of course) of Chellus in Judith 19. Possibly Halüsah was 
originally the centre of the cult of the hero Isaac (4.22, $ 1). 

The above view was formed long before the appearance of 
Winckler's Gesch. 2, where (185) it is held that Ziklag is the 
capital of the Krethi or Cherethites ; cp 1 5. 30 14. 

Perhaps ‘ Ziklaggim' (or Halusathim) may underlie the diffi- 
cult * Casluhim' in Gen, 1014. See Mizrain, col. 3164, n. І. 
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ZILLAH (MOY; zeAAa [AEL]; srzz.t), Gen. 419-231. 
See CAINITES, $ 9. 


ZILPAH (7591, zeAca [ADEL], the mother of the 
tribes GAD and ASHER (Gen. 3010-13, J; 3526 1); also 
represented as the maid of Leah (2924 

п шпа. 3526 P) and the concubine of Jacob 
(309 J; 372 46-3 Р). If any explanations of the name 
Zipah were current in early Israel, the editors of the 
Genesis narratives have not preserved them. It is 
hardiy possible, as it perhaps is in the case of Bilhah 
(see SBOT on Gen. 303), to guess what they might 
have said.! The nearest approach to a narrative 
bearing on Zilpah is Gen. 372. That verse seems to 
represent a version of the Joseph-story in which the 
enmity against Joseph was confined to the sons of Bilhah 
and Zilpah.? Such a story may bea late invention to 
remove the reproach from the sons of Leah (Gunkel, 
ad loc.), in partieular from Judah; but P may have 
found it in sourees which had more to say on the 
subject. The name Zilpah cannot be explained from 
the vocabulary of the remains of Hebrew literature. 
We cannot be sure, however, that Genesis as we now 
read it regards Zilpah as Hebrew.  ller mistress is a 
daughter of Laban (cp RACHEL, § 14). 

According to Test. .V77. Patr., Naph. 1, indeed, Zilpah and 
Bilhah, who are sisters (cp Jubilees, 28 9), are daughters of a 
maid (толё(окт) of Laban (Atwa) and of Rotheos ‘of the stock 
of Abraham,' who was carried captive from a place called Zelpha 
(whence the name of his first-born). Elsewhere, however, the 
sisters are daughters of Laban himself by a concubine (Ps.- Jon. 


on Gen. 29 24 29, Gen. rabba 74, Pirké Каб. El, 36 ; cp Charles, 
Bk. of Jub. 170). 


The name Zilpah has accordingly been explained 


: 1 Fora late example see Test. XII. Patr., Naph. 1, quoted 
elow. 

2 [t is against the sons of Bilhah and Zilpah that Joseph 
speaks to Jacob in 7452. XII. Patr., Gad, т. 
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from the Aramawan (llolzinger, A7/C on Gen. 309; 
Baethgen, Beitr. 160). 
, In Aram. 4/ 246 means ‘to drip, trickle,'! in Syriac ‘ to defile’; 
in Assyrian, where, however, there is the natural uncertainty as 
to whether the first radical is z or s, it occurs as za-Zf-£i—e.g., 
in the recurring phrase [da-ġi-ib} za-/r-ti, ' [planning] hostility.’ 

If the theory of Araman extraction was a modifica- 
tion of an older story (cp below), the name may have 
been earlier Dilpah (ep Jidlaph, the * uncle’ of Rebekah; 
Gen, 2222), the root of which does occur in Hebrew. 
On the assumption that the name has been modified, 
C. Niebuhr (Gesch. 1253) connected it with Zelophehad 
(anpoy ; for a suggestion as to the real origin of which 
strange name, however, see MANASSEN, $ 97), whilst 
Cheyne formerly connected both Zilpah and Zelophehad 
with ‘Salhad' (above, col. 2309 near foot) ‘This 
suggestion he regards as still tenable; but his present 
view is different. ? 

It has always seemed strange that such widely 
separated communities as Gad and Asher should be 
2. Zilpah Ет as Zilpah tribes. Tiner p nun 

iribes. 10 кашы names of deities apparently dis- 
tinet from Yahwe has been noted elsewhere 
(ASHER, $ 1 n. ; бар, § 2), as also their Aramivan 
elements (ASHER, $ 3, GAD, 8 2). Whether they once 
lived together is uncertain. lt has been thought that 
traces of an early stay of Asher can be detected 5. of the 
plain of Megiddo (cp ASHER, тоз. The presence of 
Beria and of Heber and Malchiel as father and sons in 
the Asher list (Nu. 2644 /£) and the same three names 
(if Miehael is for Malchiel) in nearly the same relation 
in Benjamin lists (1 Ch. 813 J- 16 .) and of a clan 
Beria in an lphraim list would be a not unnatural 
result if Ephraim and Benjamin's territory had been 
earlier occupied by Asherites (so Steuernagel, Einwand. 
зо). If the sons of Zilpah are meant in Genesis to 
be regarded as older than Joseph the seniority would be 
a natural way of representing an earlier occupation of 
the Ephraim highlands which must be assumed if we 
suppose that Asher really entered Palestine from the E. 
We might suppose that a Zilpah tribe was settled in 17. 
Palestine, that part of it crossed the Jordan, and after 
staying a while їп Ephraim moved northwards and 
took the name of Asher (from the older inhabitants in 
the N.? see ASHER, $ 1 3), whilst the portion of the 
Zilpah tribe which remained came to be known as Gad. 
On the other hand it is uncertain when we are meant to 
place the birth of the sons of Zilpah. Even the editor 
need not have intended to suggest that both Gad and 
Asher fall between Naphtali and 1ssachar and between 
Naphtali and Joseph (ep RACHEL, $ 1с). Тһе sons’ 
births may have been grouped artificially to faeilitate 
the narrative (єр TRIBES, $ 9 /). Steuernagel, indeed, 
pleads strongly for the historical trustworthiness of the 

1 [n Arabic ‘to draw near,’ but silf a garden; in Ethiopic 
zel/a!—reproof. Yākūt gives a water on the way to Mekka, 
Zulfatt ii. 939 то (cp ii. 955 12,4). 


2 [When Steuernagel (Einwand. 47) concludes that the clans 


derived from Zilpah, like those derived from Bilhah, were re- 
garded as not so fully Israelitish as the Leah and Rachel tribes 
because they were of heathen origin, he does not allow for the 
possibility that Leah and her maid Zilpah are only doubles of 
Rachel and her maid Dilhah—or, etymologically, that Leah, 
Rachel, and Bilhah are all corrupt fragments of Jerahmeel 
([Acon, § 3), and that Zilpah (with which Mr. Hogg compares 
Jidlaph, most appropriately from the present point of view, for 
among his brothers are Kemuelz Jerahmeel, and Chesed = Cush) 
is an equally corrupt fragment of a name virtually synonymous 
with Jerahmeel—viz., Ishmael. Nor can the possibility be 
denied that ‘Asher’ may be connected with *Asshur’ or 
* Ashhur,’ one of the ethnic names of the Negeb, and Dan with 
Adan or Adon—another vf these names (cp PARADISE, § 7, end, 
and see Crit. Bié.). And only a very close examination of the 
texts can assure us that Gad and Asher were not originally 
located in the Negeb. That the tradition made some of the 
clans which were fused with the Jacob or Israel tribe heathenish 
(г.е., worshippers of gods other than Yahwe), will, however, be 
universally admitted. ‘The most important passages for the 
textual critic are perhaps Gen. 29 1 (on which see Jacos, § 3) 
and 3123/7 46 / (on which see GALEED, GILEAD, but note 
that there seems to have been a southern Gilead, referred to, 
eg., in Jer. 822 [see Crzz. Brib.], and the probable original of 
the much-disputed Lud, Ludim).—r.x.c.] 
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Hebrew traditions, and the ease can be made very 
plausible. Who are the ‘ brothers’ whom Jacob finds 
in E. Palestine when he comes with Rachel (and 
Bilhah) from Laban (Gen. 3132 37 46 54)? Must they 
not be brother tribes who had remained there when 
Jacob moved off? Апа, since Gad is the tribe most 
firmly settled there, may not these ‘brothers’ be repre- 
sented by the name Zilpah? Steuernagel supposes that 
several tribes (Zilpah, ete.) aceoinpanied Jacob on its 
journey up from its settlement S. of Palestine. The 
representation of the Zilpah tribes as younger than the 
four Leah tribes, but older than Issaehar and Zebulun, 
may represent a theory as to the time of their reaching 
their several seats; and the theory may be correct. 
There are great difficulties, however. The effect of 
system may indeed be far-reaehing. If Asher arrived 
somewhat early W. of Jordan, and Gad somewhat late 
E. of Jordan (GAD, § 8), it is difficult to see how the 
grouping of them as Zilpah tribes ean be anything but 
artificial, See, further, TRIBES. 

Nor is it easy to see why Zilpah is eonnected with 
Leah. There is no obvious link between Gad or Asher 
3. Zilpah and Judah or the other Leah tribes. Nor 
and ne the relation of Zilpah to Leah even in the 
' story parallel with that of Bilhah to Rachel, 
or Hagar to Sarah. In the cases of Dilhah and Hagar 
the maid's children are born before her mistress's and 
because the mistress has no children (cp RACHEL, 8 14). 
In the case of Zilpah, on the eontrary, Leah has no less 
than four children before the maid is ealled in. Ts it 
possible that Leah represents two figures, the second 
being the mother of Zebulun and Issachar? "These two 
sons were born after Zilpah's, and a eonnection among 
the four is more easily thinkable than in the case of the 
other Leah tribes. Issachar may have possessed part 
of the highlands of Ephraim at one time (cp ISSACHAR, 
8 4, n. 2, and Steuernagel, Einwand. 12 f.), and the 
same may have been true at an early date even of 
ZEBULUN (g.v, 8 7). 

On the other hand, the same possibilities are not 
excluded in the case of the other four Leah tribes (see 
SIMEON, 8 4). It is eoneeivable that Asher erossed 
the Jordan into Ephraim before Jacob-Rachel came to 
occupy the place of the older Leah tribes (so Steuer- 
nagel). H. W. H. 


ZILTHAI, RV Zillethai (06%). 
т. b. SHIME! (g.c.) in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.v, 9 ii. B), 
І Ch. 8 20 (adber: [B], сале [A], ceAae [L]). 


2. One of David's warriors, т Ch. 12 20 (сємабе: [BN], yadabs 
[A], exAaQa [L]). See Davin, $ 1x n. с. 

ZIMMAH (23; zemma [BL]), a Gershonite (Leviti- 
cal) name; x Ch. 6 20 [5] (auna [A], 42 [27] (Ѕаииаи [B], -ua 
[A] 2 Ch. 29 12 (eupaéd [B A]). 

ZIMRAN (j?2]; Sam. jYW2T ; plausibly connected 
with 3}, ‘antelope’ [see WRS, Л. Phil. 992], but cp 
ZIMRI), the eldest of Abraham's ‘sons’ by Keturah 
{Сеп.25° т Ch. l32; ZEBPAN E] zemp. [A] 
zemBp- [AB], zomBp. [0°] =ємВр., zempam [1-]). 
The Zamareni, a tribe of the interior of Arabia (Plin. 
NH 632, Grotius), and Zabram, the royal town of the 
xiwatdoxoAmtira, W. of Mecca, on the Red Sea (Ptol. 
vi. 75, Knobel) have been supposed to represent Zimran. 
But whether we ought to go so far from the Keturite 
centre—¿.e., the pp yow (see EAST, CHILDREN OF; 
REKEM)—is very doubtful. 

In Jer. 2525 we find a people called * Zimri’ (Pesh. ‘ Zimran’) 
mentioned with Arabia (Z.e., N. Arabia), Elam and Madai (read 
* Jerahmeel’), and Sapnon (on the N. Arabian border) Tuch 
disputes the connection between 'Zimran' and ‘Zimri, but, 
from our present point of view, wrongly. Both in Gen. 25 2 and 
in Jer. 2525 a N. Arabian people is required. бее Zimri. 

TIR С; 


ZIMRI (*Y21, a shortened form?—ep the name Zim- 
rida in Am. Tab. [of governors of Sidon and of Lachish], 
also in an early Bab. text, 2. Cuneif. Texts, Pt. iv., 
which also mentions Zimri-hammu, Zimri-hanata the 
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Amorite [Pinches]; Hommel, eomparing Old Arab. 
compound names, interprets ‘ protection’ [AHT 85, ep 
88, 230]; but cp ZIMRI, 2; zaMBp[e]i [BNAFL)]). 

r. One of the sons of Zerah b. Judah (x Ch. 26), in 
Josh. 7 1 ealled ZABDI. 

2. A descendant of Saul nientioned in a genealogy 
of BENJAMIN (9.v., § 9, ii. 8), т Ch. 836 (taupe [A]— 
942). Ср ZEMIRA. 

3. ‘Captain of the chariots,’ who conspired against 
Elah king of Israel and killed him, and to seeure his 
own position on the throne exterminated all the remnant 
of the family of Baasha. After a seven days' reign in 
Tirzah he was besieged by Omri the general, whereupon 
like Sardanapalus he burnt the palaee over his head and 
perished in the ruins (т К. 169-20). In (5 the names 
Zambri and Omri are much confused. 

4. b. SALU (4.2.), a Simeonite chief, the name given 
to the central figure in P's narrative of 1he sin of the 
b'ne Israel with Midian (Nu. 256-18 P) Zimri had 
brought a Midianitess named CozBI to the camp, and 
Phinehas, moved to indignation, slew them both, in the 
‘tent’ (лэр) i? see We. Prol) 363, ЕТ 356. See 
PHINEHAS, and cp DIBRI. SAC 


ZIMRI (ЗЇ; om. (5; Pesh.’Amran; Vg. Zaméri), 
one of the tribes or peoples threatened with judgment 
by Jeremiah (or by a supplementer who assumes Jere- 
miah's mantle), Jer. 2525. 

A revision of the text of cv. 19-26 places it beyond all reason- 
able doubt that а N. Arabian people is meant. See ZIMRAN, 
SHESHACH. 

A land called Zimri, whose king was allied to the kings of 
Babylon and Elam (Sir H. Rawlinson, G. Smith, etc.), docs not 
exist; the right reading of the text is ‘Namri’ (see AA 1 140 186; 
Schr. AGF 170). But toemend Jeremiah's ‘Zimri’ into ‘Namri’ 
with Winckler (40/1 292), or ‘Gomeri’ or ‘Gimirri’ (see 
GoMER) with Rost (UzZersuch. тоз [1897] апа Peiser (ZA THI” 
17 350 [1897]), is hardly possible if we duly criticise the text of 
MT. т КС 


ZIN ({У, clelin, сіма, cena; іп Nu. 314 eNNAK 
[B; Kat follows] сєєммак [AF], enak [L], in 
Josh. 153, ennak [B], cennak [В], cena [A], 
сіма [L]; Eus. Jer enna елла [OS, 25837 11810] ; 
see below). The wilderness М. of that of PARAN (q.v.) ; 
the most important place in it was Kadesh-barnea in its 
oasis (Nu. 1821 201 2714 3336 843 f. Dt. 32s: Josh. 
151 [seu A]3). More precisely, it was the wild mountain- 
region (Jos. Алї. iv. 46, speaks of a mountain called 
Sin) rising in suceessive slopes from the 'Arübah in one 
direction and et-Tih in another, which now bears the 
name of the ‘Azazimeh Arabs who inhabit it. See 
W'ANDERINGS, WILDERNESS OF. It has been suggested? 
that Sin may mean the ‘ wall’ of rock within which the 
wilderness of Zin lies (ep ZtoN). 

The existence of 4/nx ‘to protect ' however, is very question- 
able, and the name looks as if it had been worn down in course: 
ofages. Analogy favours the view that 13 (Zin), ps (Zoan), ps 
(ZENAN), and pu (ZAANAN), have all come, through pras 
(Zi BEON), from byynen (Ishmael). 

Lagarde, however, with much learning and plausibility, 
suggests a derivation from руп, whieh in Aram. and 
Ass. means ‘axe,’ in Ethiopie ‘iron’ (Mittheil. 2361 ff. ; 
ср G. Hoffm. ZD.JfG 32753) Tg. Jer. gives in Nu. 
34 4 (for is) shina wb, ‘the iron mountain,’ presuppos- 
ing psm and G's form evva[«] may ultimately соте from 
the same reading. 

This reading, if correct, might illustrate a number of references 
to iron in narratives or prophecies which, as the criticism of the 
text seems to show, relate to the Negeb. See Dt. 311 (cp Oc); 
420 (‘an iron furnace’ || ‘ Misrim’); 89 (‘whose stones are 
iron’); Josh. 17 16 18 Judg. 1 19 43 13 (Kenizzites, chariots of 
iron); т K.22 r1 (Zedekiah the Kenizzite [see ZEDEK!AH, 2], 
‘horns of iron’); 2 К, 6 6(swimming iron; see PROPHET, $ 7); 
Jer. 15 12 (‘iron of Zapnon); Ezek. 27 12 19 (Tarshish [Asshur ?] 
and Javan [Jerahmeel?] trafficking with iron); Am.13 (the 


1 On nzp (whence ‘alcove’), which is used to denote a 


princely tent, as well as the bridal pavilion, see WRS, Ainship, 
171, 292; Pavilion, 2; TENT, $ 4 n. 
2 Wetzstein, in Del. Gez.,(4) 578. 
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{southern] Arammites thresh [the southern] Gilead with instru- 
ments of iron) Still the method of grouping names before 
seeking to account for them seems to favour the preceding 
explanation. The evva[x] in @B and the xbr in Tg. Jer. are at 
any rate exceptional. ER E 


ZINA (N2T), b. Shimei, a Gershonite Levite (т Ch. 
23 10). In v. 11 the name becomes Zizan (ap) (BAL reads 
ctga in both places. 

ZION (jy, c[e]icoN). The designation, properly, 
of the ‘Jebusite’ stronghold at Jerusalem, which 
after its capture by David received the name ‘ David's 
burg,’ 2S. 57 9. Various explanations of the name 
have been given. Gesenius ( Thes. 1164) and Lagarde 
(Übers. 84, D”) derive from „/ллу ‘to be dry,’ ep 

ГА 


Syr. vor, which Lag. regards as the older 
form. Delitzsch (Psadmen,) 170) makes the primary 


form jh, from my ‘to set up.’ Wetzstein (in Del. 


Gen.) $78) derives from „у ‘to protect,’ so that the 
name would mean ‘aryr, citadel’; cp ZIN. 

It may be better, however, to add туу to the group Zin, Zenan, 
Zaanan, and Zoan, and to suppose Zion to be a descendant of 
the race-name *Ishmael' through the intermediate form przx 
(ZinEON). Another corruption of the same name is probably рэр 
(see SHALEM), and this most plausibly accounts for a much- 
disputed name por тү. That the first part of this name means 

‘city,’ Sayce (see col. 2409, top) and Nestle (PAzlologia Sacra, 
17) have independently seen. We must now add that ре is 
probably = «pne, and that this is a type of corruption which 
occurs frequently in the OT. Jerusalem, then, according to 
this explanation, was originally one of the many Ishmaelite or 
Jerahmeelite settlements in Palestine, a view which is supported 
by the fact that Isaiah (29 1) calls the city of David ‘ Jerahmeel ’ 
[corrupted into ‘ Ariel’], and by the equally significant statement 
of the historian that after taking the stronghold David ‘built 
round about Jerahmeel and within.’ 1 See Crit, Bib. [tis trne, 
David is said (2 S. 56) 10 have ‘gone against the Jebusites,’ but 
the Jebusites apparently owe their existence in the text to 
corruption, and in an earlier form of the text this seems to have 
heen indicated by the scribe himself. As in Gen. 36 20 [see 
ZiBEON] and elsewhere, the corrupt апп [wn am (EV “һе 
B ct of the land )has grown out of ' “муо (Eshmaelites), 

л being an editor's insertion to make the corrupt "ze" in- 
lii cibis The earlier text appears to have said in v. 6, * And 
the king and his men went to Jerusalem against the {shmaelites’; Н 
‘Ishmaelites’ here is a synonym of ‘ Jerahmeelites.’ To this we 
must add that the ‘lame’ and the ‘blind’ spoken of in the MT 
(and in Ф) of 2S 568 are as imaginary as the tribal name 

' Jebusite' ; pp and mnos both being corrupt fragments of 

posts юлт Gee Crit, Rib., and cp MEPHIBOSHETH, PuixEHAS). 

"his is no digression ; it had to be shown that names 50 closely 
connected as Zion and (Jeru-)salem had the same origin, and if 
in the course of doing so we have been enabled to show that the 
early historians at any rate did not ‘infer incorrectly’ from the 
tribal name Jebusite the existence cf a city called Jebus? (of 
which the Amarna correspondence appears to have known 
nothing), this is perhaps at any rate a роо for future students. 
It is possible that the error 19) for "Уро is really a some- 
what ancient one (see, e.g., Zech.97). But Ezekiel (16 3 45) is 
still aware that Amorites (or \rammites=Jerahmeelites) and 
Hittites (rather Rehobothites) formed the pre-Israelitish popula- 
tion of the city of Jerusalem, Ср Oc. 

‘The term ‘Zion’ (we retain the term, as, even if a 
corruption, yet an ancient and a popular one) belongs 
properly, as shown elsewhere (JERUSALEM, $$ 17-20), 
to the southern part of the eastern hill, where the ‘burg 
of David' stood. Above the 'burg' rose the temple, 
and in usage 'Zion' represents the temple hill (2 K. 
1931; Is.2423; ep 1032) Even more commonly, 
however, we find it a term for the whole of Jerusalem, 
whether in parallelism with Jerusalem (Is.43 3019 
Am. 12 Міс. 81012 Ps. 10222) or alone (15.127 2816 
Jer. 814 Lam. 511). Often it is personified (Is. 409 41 27 
513 521 f. 7 5920 6014 668 Zeph. 316 Zech. 117) though 
here an idealisation has taken place, the ‘ Zion ' intended 
being really the company of those residents in the 


1 That моо апа мл, wherever they occur, are mispointed, 
can hardly be doubted. "They are corrupt fragments of Seon 
(see Мило). In 2 5. 59 the j^ prefixed to «754 has arisen in 
this way, The scribe began to write gor without the initial д, 
and left 55 uncancelled. Afterwards, bp was ‘corrected’ into >" 

2 So Driver, in Hastings, DB 2 554a, expressing the common 
opinion. 
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Holy City in the period of the Second lsaiah aud of 
Ezra who, in the orthodox sense of the phrase, ‘ feared 


Yahwe.’ The phrase jex ng, literally ‘the daughter 
Zion,’ is an idiomatic expression for the people of 


Jerusalem, Is. 18 522 Jer. 431, etc. (see DAUGHTER, 3). 
It remains to be added that ‘Zion,’ in т Macc. 
everywhere ineans the temple hill (see 437 бо 554 64862 
733 10їт 1427). For a Hebrew writer, who formed 
his style on classical models, this was natural. Josephus, 
writing in Greek, does not use the name. In the NT 
it occurs only in quotations from the OT, except in 
Heb. 1222 (a fine rhetorical passage) and in Rev. 141. 

How fond the later Jews became of the name Zion 
appears most clearly from the Psalms. See IU ay 
Ps. 875, if, with Wellhausen, we may follow (5's итар 
[éd], épet dv@pwros), and render, 


But every one calls Zion his mother, 

And of it is every one native ; 

He himself, the Most High, keeps it.! 

К T. K. C. 

ZIOR (VYS; copo [В], cwpaid [Bab ҮЧ superscr. 
ail, стор [AL]), a place in the hill-country of Judah 
(Josh. 15 54+). It is mentioned with Arab, Beth- 

tappuah, Humtah, Kirjath-arba (‘ the same is Hebron’). 

The names Arab and. Kirjath-arba (surely from Kirjath-'aráb) 

oint to the Jerahmeclite border. So also does Humitah (7.e., 

amath — Maacah) and perhaps Beth- -tappuah (see NArHTU- 
HIM). 'Hebron'in the gloss on ‘ Kirjath- arba’ is probably (as 
in some other cases)a corruption of * Rehoboth’; P may already 
have found this corruption in the written list w hich he seems to 
have used. ‘ Zior,’ then, is probably a corruption of the name 
of some Jerahmeelite place near Rehoboth. Опе cannot help 
thinking of Missur, properly the name of a region (see MizRA1M, 
§ 22) but possibly also of a town (cp Cusham-jerahmeel 
{5неснем]). The reading of GAL may suggest an identification 
with ZAIR (g.v.). 

Van de Velde and Conder, however, identify Zior with Sa‘ir 
or (PEFM 3 309) Si'air, 44 m. №. from Hehron, where a tomb 
of Esau is shown. Eusebius (O.S 293 19) mentions a village Sior 
between /Elia and Eleutheropolis. Т. КС. 


ZIPH (5; z[elhd [BAL], whence the gentilic 
Ziphites, or, incorrectly [see Ps. 54], Ziphims (Q'E']; 
zleliaior, rS.23:9 261 Ps. 54 title zipeoyc. T]. 
1. An unidentified town belonging to Judah, situated 
towards the border of Edom (Josh. 1524 [? B]). On the 
new theory which makes David carve ont for himself 
at first a principality in the Negeb, this more southern 
Ziph may have a claim to be that intended in the early 
tradition. See 2, end. 

2. А town in the hill-country of Tudah (Josh. 1555 ; 
oceud [13]), mentioned together with Maon, Carmel, and 
Jutah. Its connection with the clan of Caleb, which at 
one time had its seat about Hebron (bnt see below), is 
expressed in genealogical form in 1 Ch. 242,2 and again 
in r Ch. 416, where Ziph and Ziphah (rs үт; fada 
ка фора [В], £e к. tarpa [A], йф к. (їф@ [L]) are 
‘sons’ of (the unknown) JENALELEEL (4.2). Ziph 
and that part of the wilderness of Judah to which it 
gave its name are mentioned in the account of David's 
outlawry (1 S. 2314 7), and the surrounding hill country 
with its many caves supplied admirable ‘ lurking places ' 
and ‘strongholds’ (т S. 231419, and ep т Mace. 231). 
See Conder's description of the fantastic cones and 
knife-like ridges of the hills of Ziph (P/Q, 1875, 
р. 43). 

Ziph existed in the time of Terome, who places it 8 
R. m. from Hebron (OS?! T5914; ep 25840 A). This 
is too much by nearly half. The true site was found 
by Robinson at Tell Zif, a conspicuous mound, 2882 
ft. above sea-level, and 8-9 m. SE. of Hebron, with no 
trace of buildings at the present day, but with some 
cisterns. <A little to the E., on a low hill or ridge, 
there are broken walls and foundations; but these do 
not represent the city fortified by Rehoboam (2 Ch. 118; 
see below).  Conder endeavours to show that there 

1 Furness's translation (/’salins, SBOT). But cp Che. Ps.,(2) 
and Bertholet, Steddung, 182. 


2 нар[є]:са[5] [BA] (MT, Mesua [g 2.]), the father’ of Ziph, 
is in 2 Ch. 11 8 mentioned along with Ziph (бє‹В[В]). 
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never was а *wocd'' in the district of Ziph (see 1 S. 2815, 
EV, and see below). ‘fhe country is emphatically a 
dry land, looking down on the barren wastes which lie 
above the Dead Sea between Masada and Engedi. 
‘There is no moisture capable of supporting vegetable 
growth '(PEFQ, 1875, p. 45). С. A. Smith (АС 306 n., 
307 n.) substantially agrees. 

Among the many difficult points connected with the Hebrew 
traditions is this— Was the chief Calebite city Hebron or REuo- 
BOTH (g.7.)? If the latter, then the Ziph of 1 Ch. 242 may be 
that mentioned in Josh. 15 24. And another is this —Was David's 
Ziph the first ог the second place so called? The wan (Horesn) 
of 15. 23 15 may very well be a corruption of qne's (Ashhur) 
which seems to have been a name nearly equivalent to Jerah- 
meel. We may also doubt about Rehoboam's Ziph, as well as 
about the other names in 2 Ch. 116-10 (see REHGBOAM). 

т. К.С. 


ZIPHION (j"2Y), Сер. 4616 = Nu. 2615, ZEPHON 
(0.2. ). 
ZIPHRON qat, scarcely 'stench,' see ZANOAH, 


but cp NAMES, 8 106, n. 1; Aedpwna [В], eo. 
[8%]; zed. [AL], a point on the N. frontier of 
Canaan, Nu.349t. According to Furrer (Z OAI 828) 
and Soein (Baed.? 395), the mod. Zaferdnek! (Rob. 
gives es-Za'feráneh), ESE. of er-Restin. This, how- 
ever, does not suit Furrer's own view of the frontier, 
for Sadad (his Zedad) is SSE. of Zaferdneh, whereas 
it should lie to the N. Hence Mühlau, їп Riehm's 
ATID, following Wetz. ( Aezseter. 88), prefers the ruins 
called Zifran, fourteen hours NE. of Damascus. 

There is reason to think, however, that the description 
originally referred to the Negeh (see Zepap), that Ziphron 
corresponds to the S1BRAIM of Ezekiel, and that both names 
are corruptions of Zarephath. бее ZEDAD. т КОС. 


ZIPPOR (035, ВУ; сєттфоор [ВАЕІЛ). BALAK 
(g.v.), king of Moab, is called ‘son of Zippor' (Nu. 222 4 10 16 
2318 Josh. 249 Judg. 11 25), Że., either son of a person called 
Zippor (‘bird’), or ‘native of Zarephath,' the Zarephathites 
being a section of the N. Arabian Misrites (sce ZAREPHATH, 
Mizraim, $ 20). It is probable that just as the Edomite king 
Shaul (AV Saul) was a Misrite of Rehoboth (see BELA), so the 
Moabite king Balak was a Misrite of Zarephath (unless indeed 
Balak was king of Musri; see Moses, 8 17). The Cushite wife 
of Moses hore the startlingly similar name ZiPPoRAH (g.v.). 
See, however, NAMES, § 68. TS RC 

ZIPPORAH (112%, сєттфора [BAFL], daughter 
of Tlobab or Jethro, ‘priest of Midian,’ and wife of 
Noses (Ex. 225 J; 425, |; 152, EN 

In Nu.121i4 she is called a 'Cushite woman’; 'Misrite' 
would perhaps have been more accurate, but Missur (= Musri) 
and Cush in N. Arabia were contiguous (see CusH, 2). On the 
significance of her name (prohably a distortion of Zarephath), 
and of her connection with Moses, see Moses, 88 4, 7, and cp 
CIRCUMCISION, $ 2; ZAKEPHATH ; ZIPPOR. 

In its present form the name means ‘bird’; cp 
NAMES, $ 68. There is an Aramaic proper name wes 
in CZS (101) 112 122; the Greek equivalent being 
сєффєра (S. A. Cook, Aram. Gloss. 102, who refers to 
ClaGan. Mee. {аел 1885, p. 23). The name 
Zippor (zot Zipporah) occurs as a woman's name іп 
Talni Jer ere 422 2509 3- TRK С; 


ZITHRI, RV Sithri (IND; for origin see SETHUR), 
b. Uzziel, a (Kohathite) Levite, Ex. 622 (ceypec [D], тєӨрєє [A], 
oerpt [FL ]). 

ZIV (1), 1 K. 6137 RV, AV ZIF. See MONTH, $2 (2). 


ZIZ, GOING UP OF (j"37] mVY), a pass in the 
S. of Palestine, 2 Ch. 2016 (THN àNABACIN АСАЄ 
[BA]. T. à. THE €£oyHC acica[L]}. The name looks 
suspicious; but the ordinary view that the Wady Hasasa, 
by which the old Roman road leads from En-gedi to 
Jerusalem, is meant, is plausible. 

The mention of Hazazon-TAMAR (g.v.) in v.2, however, 


introduces a perplexing element into the geography. For a 
way out of the difficulty, see NEGEB, $ 7. О.С. 


ZIZA (ХГ, perhaps abbrev., $ 58, cp ZAZA, ZUZIM). 

т. A prince of Simeon (8 5 [ii.]), temp. Hezekiah; 1 Ch. 437 
(аосал [B ?], ovga [A], giha (L1). 

2. One of Rehoboam's children by Maacah; 2 Ch. 11 20 
(Seliga [IBALD. 


1 For a southern Zaferāneh (cp Rob. BR 2 185) see ASPHAR. 
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ZIZAH (All) 1 Ch. 2311. See Zina, 


ZOAN (i$; tanic [BNA]), an Egyptian city. 65, 
Vg., and Tg. identify it with Tanis, certainly correctly. 
The city had the name 5S'z/,! in Coptic times, Dja(a)né 
(also Djaane, Djani). The Greeks called it Гёз (thus 
6). The modern Arabic name is Sá. Consequently, 
the name must have been pronounced Sa'ze, Sa'zi, by 
the Hebrews (following the later habit of dropping the 
feminine termination [t]). 

The city, the capital of the 14th nomos of Lower 
Egypt, near the NE. edge of the Delta, was situated 
on the right bank of the Tanitic branch of the Nile, in 
a plain which is at present, in summer, a marshy pro- 
longation of the Menzaleh lake, in winter a salt-desert. 
The modern village of Sàn is inhabited mostly by fisher- 
men. The adjoining mound, Sdz e/-hagar, ‘stone 
San,’ was excavated first in part by Mariette in 1860, 
then conipletely by Petrie (in 1883-84, see Zaxis 1 and 
2, 1885). There were found many statues, sphinxes, 
obelisks, etc., belonging to a large temple, begun (it 
would seem) by kings of the sixth dynasty, continued 
in the twelfth dynasty, and completed by the greatest 
builder among the Pharaohs, Rameses IJ. бее, on the 
fragments of the largest monolithic colossus known, 
EGYPT, § 37. The temple seems to have had a length 
of about 1000 ft. King Psusennes of the twenty-first 
dynasty built a huge wall of bricks around it. The 
importance of the city is shown by the fact that 
Rameses 11. seems to have resided there and that the 
twenty-first dynasty originated from the city. In 
Esarhaddon's апа ASur-bani-pal’s time, Sa'z or Sz'zu 
was the seat of a prince; on its sack by the Assyrians 
see TIRHAKAH. In Strabo (802) it still figures as a 
considerable place. Of its ultimate downfall not much 
is known. 

The biblical mentions are as follows. In Is. 19 11 13, 
the princes of Zoan represent Egypt (тз || with Noph- 
Memphis). In 304, the Israelites are blamed for send- 
ing embassies to Zoan ; the passage looks as if the 
Pharaohs were still residing at Zoan at times. In 
Ezek. 3014, Zoan stands parallel with the old capital of 
Upper Egypt, No, which shows that in Lower Egypt 
only Memphis can have rivalled Tanis in importance. 
Perhaps it is thus to be explained that Ps, 78 (12 43) 
speaks of the wonders done ‘in the land of Egypt, in 
the field of Zoan’ in Moses’ time.  Zoan-'l'anis seems 
to have been considered as the capital of Egypt, or at 
least of the Delta, in the time of the psalmist. The 
inference that Zoan was the residence of Pharaoh in 
Moses’ time and that ‘ fields of Zoan’ and Goshen were 
equivalent expressions has often been drawn by scholars, 
especially by Brugsch, who tried to show the identity of 
Rameses and Zoan.? Brugsch’s arguments however, 
are fallacious (although Rameses Il. may have resided 
here, see above); certainly Goshen cannot have extended 
to the surroundings of Tanis. 

The curious remark Nu. 1322 (Hebron was built 
seven years before Zoan in Egypt) seems to imply that 
the writer considered Tanis as one of the oldest cities of 
Egypt. Indeed, we can trace it to the sixth dynasty 
(sce above); as capital of the nome it may belong to 
prehistoric times. Chronological conclusions about the 
date of Hebron's foundation cannot, of course, be drawn 
from the biblical remark, whether taken literally or not.’ 

А №. M. M. 

ZOAR (W'S, in Сеп. 192230 WIS; снгор 


A —) a 
л 
vow \, ©З 

2 See RAMESES, 8 3, оп Brugsch’s argument (followed by Ebers, 
Durch Gosen, 498), and EXODUS, $ то. 

3 A stele of the time of Rameses II., found at Tanis, was 
curiously dated ‘year 400 of king Set.’ If this date has a 
historical basis, it must mean that about 1700 B.C. the cult of 
Set was established (by H yksos-kings?), not that Tanis was then 
founded, as some scholars have assumed. 
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[BNADEFQ]; cir. [L]; in Gen. 13 ro ZOlOPA 
[ADEL]; in Jer. 4834 zorop [BNA]; Vg. Segor), a 
locality mentioned in Gen.1810 1428 1922 / зо Dt. 
843 Is. 155 Jer. 45341. It is commonly placed to the 
SE. of the Dead Sea, which may be eorreet so far as 
Is. 155 and Jer. 4834 are concerned, but hardly for Gen. 
and Dt. (Mce. ). 


There is in fact a considerable body of evidence for the view 
that the chief seat of the southern Israelitish legends was the 
Jerahineelite territory, bordering on Musri and Edom. See 
Isaac, ЈАСОВ, and especially Ѕором AND GomorrAn. The 
play on the meaning of * Zoar' in Gen. 1920 22 is only accounted 
for, if the true name of the city was ays, or rather yo ie., 
Mişşnr (Musri). The ‘Zoar ' of legend was really * Missur' ; it 
was one of the cities of Musriin N. Arabia, towards S. Palestine. 
Cp Misra, $ 2 (6), Upon the new theory, Gen. 1310, where 
‘Zoar’ appears to be distinctly placed in the Jordan valley, 
originally ran thus, * And Lot lifted up his eyes, and saw that 
the whole of Jerahmeel Стул "22, а primitive corruption of 
snnt) was well-watered, [before Yahwé destroyed Sodom and 
Gomorrah] like the garden of Yahwe, like the land of Misrim, 
in the direction of Missur.' Here, however, it is probable that 


Missur really means the /zzd of Missur; D's? TIXI may be 
ойт [лб 

omitted as an unintelligent alteration of 18 A282. Ball (cp 
GARDEN, $ 4, n.) prefers reading ]Z3: ‘Zoan’ (Pesh. ?). Ви 
surely ‘like the land of Egypt’ was clear enough, without a 
limiting or explanatory appendage. ‘Egypt,’ however, is not 
to be expected in this context, and the Hebrew traditions 
centre (as new evidence appears to show) in the Negeb and 
the №. Arabian border. Гог the later traditional view of Zoar 
see MoaB, and on the whole qnestion of the original Zoar 
cp Зором. тке; 


ZOBAH (mS, covBa [BAL]), or more fully ARAM- 
ZOBAH (MDS DIN, Ps. 60 heading, cwBad [BNR]), 
Or ARAM-ZOBA (NZYN 'N, 2 5.1068, but 


1. The 
prevalent КУ ARAM-ZOBAH), the home of one of 
theory David's ‘thirty’ (2 5.2336; AYNamewe 


[BA]. maccaBa [L]),! also the name of 
an .\ramzean state, whose king Hadadezer was defeated 
by David (2 5. 81-14 1015/8). In 15.1447 ‘the kings 
of Zobah’ are said to have been defeated by Saul,? and 
in 2 Ch. 83 Solomon is asserted to have taken Hamath- 
zobah (BatowBa [B], arab: covBa [А], exadc. [L]); 
the latter designation is thought to imply the same 
(erroneous?) eoneeption of the importanee of Zobah 
which is found in (а) 2 5. 83 8 1015-1090, but not in the 
narrative (2) whieh contains 2 5. 101-14196. This at 
least is elear, that in the respeetive strata of narrative 
different views of the position of the kingdom of Zobah 
are suggested. Hf the view implied in the former 
stratum (a) is correct, the idea that David was one of 
the mightiest monarchs of his time is not an extrava- 
gant one, for here the kingdom of Zobah under l1lIadad- 
ezer 15 represented as dominating the whole of Syria, 
whereas in the latter stratum (4) Zobah appears with 
BETH-REHOB, MAACAH, and [stron or Тов, as an ally 
of the Ammonites. ‘This differenee of view has been 
explained by the supposition that two different Zobahs 
have been confounded (see DaviD, $ 9, with n. 2, 
where references are given for the evidence). One, to 
the N. of Damaseus and Hamath, rieh in copper 
(25.88), was conceivably the mat Nuhassi? of the 
Am. Tablets (875 1522, ete. ), if Nuhassi means ‘ copper’ 
(ngn), according to Ilalévy’s theory (2277 20219; ep 
COPPER, $3) The other Zobah corresponds to the 
‘districts of Subitu,’ referred to by Asur-bani-pal (AB 
2217), and was S. of Damascus, perhaps (so Wi. AOF 
£467) between Haurán and the Sea of Galilee. Two 
cities of the former Zobah (as we may provisionally say) 
are named in 2 S. 88, viz., Betah and Berothai (on these 
see TEBAH, BEROTHA!, BEROTHAtII). 


1 Marquart's suggestion (see JOEL, 3) to read AEST is only a 
step towards the right solution (see § 2). А 

2 This, however, is probably due to a partisan of Saul, who 
wishes his favourite to vie with David (SAUL, § 3). Е 

3 Halévy supports this by the conjecture that 32s is а con- 
traction of nai, ‘bright yellow,’ and compares Халк from 

aAxés, ‘copper.’ Chalcis was on the slopes of Antilibanus (cp 
Vi. AT Unters. 180). On the situation of Nuhašši, cp Flinders 
Petrie, Syria and Egypt, 179. 
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The preceding theory assumes the general accuracy of the 
MT of the passage of 2 S. referred to. ‘There is grave reason, 
however, to hold that this assumption is 
2. New theory. erroneous. The Aram with which David 
had relations was, according to the still 
discoverable earlier form of the traditions, not tlie northern but 
а southern Aram—Ze., the Jeralimeelites of the Negeb, and, 
if we use the many parallels and analogies of other restored 
passages, it is not difficult to recover the probable originals of 
names of places miswritten by the redactor. Te should, however, 
first of all, be noticed to the credit of Winckler that, noticing 
the combination of Beth-rehob апа Zobah, aud the designation 
of Hadad-ezer, king of Zobah, as Beth-rehob, he has suggested 
that both names represent one and the same state (GZ 11417). 
‘This is, in fact, very near the truth. ‘Ihe statement in 2 5. 83 
should probably run thus, * Апа David smote Hadad [. . . .], à 
native of Rehoboth, king of Zarephath,! when he went to turn 
him [David] back from the river [of Musri].'2 Verse 8 in its 
original form probably spoke only of one royal city, viz., 
Rehoboth; of this n gives one and Berothai another 
corruption.’ In 106 the allies of che b'ne Ammon were probably 
given as Aram-rehoboth (to which Aram-zoba is probably a 
gloss),4 Maacah (the southern. Maacah), and Tubal; Helam in 
vU. 16/. represents Jerahmeel (place-name). In 1S. 1447 
mars 270 (‘the kings of Zobah ") is miswritten for poss brony 
(Jerahmeel-zarephath); see Saur, 8 3. In 2S. 2336 we need 
not question the reading, 'Igal, b. Nathan, of Zobah,’ for 
*Zobah' here too represents *Zarephath,' while ‘Igal’ (like 
‘Joel’ and ‘Gaal’) 15 a popular corruption of ‘ Jerahmeel.' 
That ‘ Zarephath' should sometimes be used comprehensively, 
sometimes with a narrower reference, affords no ground for 
surprise. ‘ Zarephathites’ is constantly used widely, and yet 
primarily, of course, it merely meant the people of the city of 
Zarephath. On ‘ Hamath-zobah ' (Maacath-zarephath), 2 Cli. 8 3 
see SOLOMON, $ 7. 

Nóldeke (SZ 1232) places Zobah ‘nearly in the region of 
Emesa.’ Elsewhere (see Merom) it is suggested that Merom 
(Josh. 115 7) may be the second or more southerly Zobah. 

Tk. (C. 

ZOBEBAH (12257), with * Anub' and the ‘familjes 
of Aharhel, the son of ITarum,’ is (perhaps) eonnected 
gencalogieally with Tekoa (MT Coz [g.v.]), x Ch. 48 
(caBa8a [B], cwBHBa [^], caB. [IL]. See TEKOA. 

ZODIAC (ЛҮ), Job3832 RVmg, EV MAZZAROTH 
(g.v.). See also STARS, $ 3 (4). 

ZOHAR (0Y, $ 66; ‘ reddish-white ?' see COLOURS, 
87: саар [BADEL)]). 


1. Probably the name of the clan to which Ephron the Hittite 
(from Rehobothite (?], see REnonoTn) belonged (Gen. 238 259). 
Possibly we should read NU, ZERAN. 

2. b. SIMEON ($ 9); see Zerah (4). 

3. b. Ashhur, a Judahite (1 Ch. 47; Kr. ni, *and Zohar.' 
RVmg.; Kt. 4ns*, see IZHAR, 2; каї о. [BA], «ai erap [L]). 

ZOHELETH, STONE OF (nODin 338, 'Serpent's 
Stone’ [BDB], but see below). This stone was evidently 
saered, like the fountain En-rogel beside whieh it 
stood, and in the building which enclosed it Adonijah, 
as elaimant of the crown of Israel, probably held his 
saerificial feast (т K. 19). 

Gk. readings are: Aiov той Gweded [.A], . . . róvév Geadad [L], 
&:109 rov ЅоєАєӣе [L]; cp тара тли түп три €v то BagiAcke 
mapaóetgw, Jos. Azt. vii. 144. 

There must have been something remarkable about 
it. Very possibly it was overlaid with a ‘brilliant’ 
metal called nbmi, sõAdleth, and corresponding to the 
Ass. safalé.5 There were two brazen pillars before the 
temple at Jerusalem (1 K. 4:7 21). The ‘stone of 
Zoheleth' may have been a ruder pillar of the same 
sort. Some writers would place Zoheleth in the rocky 
way near the village of Silwan (Siloah) called Zahweleh. 
т K.14r implies that those who were with Adonijah 
could see what went on in the valley of Kedron : this, 
however, would have been quite easy from Zahweleh 
(see Buhl, Pal. 94 ; Baed.* тоо). 


Wellhausen (/feid.(2) 146) suggests a connection with the 
‘brilliant’ planet Saturn (cp the Ar. proper name Zuhal). 


1 The vague notice in 2 S. 81 (where рлер represents 
p'ne33) probably comes from another source. 

2 Read, with Winckler, 1232 JAR Dwa, 

3 [n Ezek.471:6 the names should probably be Maacath, 
Rehoboth, Zarephath (see Sipraim and Crit. Bib.) 

3 Note that no extra number of warriors is put down for 


Beth-rehob, 5 
5 Cp the passages cited by Del. Ass. АИВ, s.v. ' zahalü. 
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Others (e.g. WRS, A.$ (2) 172, and Benzinger, Адл. 4) doubt- 
fully connect the sacred fountain and stone with the Dragon's 
Well of Neh. 213 (see DraGoN). Zoheleth might mean 
‘serpent.’ ТОК ОС? 


ZOHETH (DIM) and BEN-zOHETH (g.v.), sons of 
Ishi, a descendant of Judah, т Ch.42o (zwan [BD], 
Zoyx&0 [A^]. zac [E]. 


ZOPHAH (NDS; cwyad, со›фас [B] -фар, -фа 
[A], covda [L]) а name in a genealogy of ASHER (g.v., 8 4 2), 
1 Ch. 735 At 


ZOPHAI (`2%Ў), 1 Ch. 626 [11], see ZUPH. 


ZOPHAR (58У ; со›фар [BNAC]), one of Job's 
friends, a Naamathite (Job 21: 111 20: 429 [and туе 
Gt). Naaman (g.v.) was in SW. Judah; but the 
clan which settled there was doubtless of Calebite and 
therefore of Edomite extraction (ep ‘Naam,’ 1 Ch.415). 
The poet must have reckoned ‘ Zophar' as an Edomite., 

Probably the writer took the name from the notices in Gen. 
36 11 15 1 Ch. 1 36, where ypy (Gen.) or +; (Ch.)—both forms mis- 
wrilten for 3s (see @)—occurs among the sons of Eliphaz, son 
of Esau. (See Zepno.) Still, * Naamathite’ is hardly the name 
we expect. Possibly *m253 may have come from «nr, and this, 
by transposition, from суд.  Zophar, then, like Eliphaz would 
be called a Temanite. 

Dozy's correction (see Di., 20), ‘noya. ‘а man of Raaman’ 
(g.v.), and Hommel's, узу, * Minaan’(cp 6, ó M[elwvatos and, 
211 32 17e, ó M[e]wacov BaatAeis), seem less plausible. 

Р TK: C 

ZOPHIM (D'5N, ckomian [BAFL]), apparently a 
mountain-distriet (TTTC', see FIELD, т), where was the 
‘height of the Pisgah,’ Nu. 23:4. Dillmann, but not 
Kautzsch (7/75), renders "у a3 ' the field of watchers,’ 


and supposes that there in times of danger watchers 
were stationed, or else that there diviners were wont 
to scan the heavens or the flight of birds for omens. 


In Nu. 21 20, however, ‘the height of the Pisgah’ is said to be 
‘in the highland of Moab,’ or rather (see Moan, 8 r4) ‘of 


Missur.' This suggests that C'2X is a corrupt or mutilated form 
of the name of a region or a clan—i.e., either of ЭҮ? or of 
СЛЕЗ. It was in fact probably a mountain not far from 


Zarephath that was meant in the original story. See further 
NEBO i., $ 2. КСЕ 

ZOPHIM, RAMATHAIM. See RAMATHAIM. 

ZORAH (ПОЗУ, as if ‘hornet’; єр NYY ; Capaa): 
A city repeatedly mentioned, but not easy so to locate 
as to suit all the textual phenomena. It was closely 
connected with the story of Samson; but the scene of 
this story seems to have been differently viewed at 
different times (see SAMsoN). It was Danite—of that 
there can be no doubt (Judg. 132, capax [B]; Josh. 
1941, capa [13]). 

Zorah is included in the same group with Eshtaol and Ashna, 
among the cities of the Shčphēlah (Josh. 1533, AV ZOREAH, 
paa. [B]): but the kernel of the name Eshtaol (Shaol or Saul) is 
probably Jerahmeelite. It is also mentioned in Neh. 1129 (AV 


ZAREAH, om. BN*A, сара [L]) and in 2 Ch. 11 1o as fortified by 
Rehoboam; but in both passages there seems upon critical 
grounds to be reason to think that the original text referred to 
places in the Negeb. In 1 Ch. 2 53 we find the ZoRATHITES 
(AV ZAREATHITES, тул, сарадаѓо‹ [BA], сарсаб‹ [L] among 
the families of Kirjath-jearim, cp 1 Ch. 4 2 (арабе: [D], сара: [А], 
gañaðımà [L]) ; also in 254 where the ZORITES (УЗУ, noaper 
[В]... рає [A], тараб [L]), together with the МАХАНЕТН- 
ITES (g.7., and cp МАХОАН) are sons of Salma the ‘father’ of 
Jeth-lehem. But the genealogy is Calebite ; jearim in Kirjath- 
jearim may represent * Jerahmeel'; SHoBAL and SALMA are 
N. Arabian names, and Beth-lehem certainly represents Beth- 
jerahmeel, a name which, in such a context, we naturally assign 
to the Мере.  Ephrath too is primarily a name of the 
Negeb. It would seem therefore that in spite of the 
assignment of Zorah to the Shephelah in Josh.1533, and its 
combination with Aijalon in Josh. 1941 /, we must admit that a 
confusion has been made by the redactors of the OT texts 
between a Zorah in the Shephélah and a place of a similar 
name (probably Зух Zoar, ог "s Zur, or even “УФ Missur), 


and of equal strategic importance, in the Negeb, not far from 
Beth-jerahmeel (confounded by redactors sometimes with Beth- 
lehem in Judah, sometimes with Aijalon). 


The Zorah of the Shéphelàh would be the modern 
Sara, which stands оп an eminence on the N. side of 
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the Wady Ѕагаг, opposite Beth-shemesh and 14 m. W. 
from Jerusalem. On the importance of the situation 
see GASm. HG 218 f. "The Zoar (?) of the Negeb we 
cannot venture to locate. TE C 


ZOROBABEL (zopoBaBeA [Ti. WH]) Mt. 1:2/. 
AV, RV ZERUBBABEL. See GENEALOGIES, ii., $ 2 (c). 


ZOROASTRIANISM 


Man, judgment ($$ 13-15). 
Ethics (§ 16). 

Worship, Magi ($ 17). 

History, origin ($ 18 £). 
Influence on Israel ($8 20-22). 
Resurrection, ‘ Wisdom,’ etc. 


Names ($ 1). 

Early obscurity ($ 2). 
Ancient accounts (8 3). 
Zoroaster (8 4 /). 

Date, sources ($ 6 /). 
Ormazd, Ahriman ($ 8). 
Other spirits ($8 9-11). (88 23-25). 

Dnalism ($ 12). Literature (8 26, end). 

Of Mazdaism, the religion of the Perso-]ranians, 
Zoroaster is regarded as the prophet ; hence the religion 
is often called Zoroastrianism, Western 
writers, however, more ustially speak 
of the doctrine of the Magi. It is not 
easy to say with certainty whether or 
not we are entitled to interchange the three terms, 
Mazdaism, Zoroastrianism, and Magism, as if they 
were synonymous. Positive information 
regarding the religious condition of 
Western Iran during the oldest historical 
period is almost entirely wanting. It is not absolutely 
certain, for example, of what faith Cyrus the Great 
was an adherent. With reference, moreover, to the 
antecedent conditions in Eastern Iran, which must have 
played an important róle in the early development of 
the Persian religion, our sources are very scanty through- 
out. Our oldest positive witnesses for the belief in 
Mazda are the comprehensive inscriptions of Darius I., 
through which runs a strong vein of faith and pious 
devotion. Darius never wearies of glorifying the just 
and good guidance of the supreme god, Aüramazda 
(Ormazd).  Theother gods are mentioned only incident- 
ally. Religious matters are often spoken of quite in the 
style of the later Avesta. The greatest evil is falsehood. 
The spirit of falsehood, the adversary (cp ‘Satan’) of 
Mazda, is not mentioned by any name. We are there- 
fore confronted by the question, —Is the mere name of 
Mazda itself a positive proof of the Zoroastrian origin 
of the early Persian religion, or must the dualism be 
explicitly present as the essential mark of the prophet's 
teaching? Herodotus, moreover, our oldest authority, 
says nothing of Ahriman in his account of the religion 
of the Persians, nor does he mention the name of 
Zoroaster. Accordingly, C. de Harlez disputes the 
view that the Persians under the first Achaemenians 
were Zoroastrians. He also lays stress on the fact that 
the burial rites of the Persians, as pictured by Hero- 
dotus (1:49), are directly opposed to the Zoroastrian 
injunetions. Darmesteter rightly objects that it is not 
the intention of Darius to publish a creed or articles of 
faith. Herodotus, in a well-known passage (1 131-140), 
describes only the religious usages of the Persians, and 
expressly states that he does not know the whole truth 
regarding their eustoms connected with the disposal of 
the bodies of the dead. Darmesteter therefore comes 
to the conclusion that the Zoroastrian religion was in 
force in Persia at the time of Darius 1. In practice, 
however, it was only the priestly caste of the Magi that 
was bound to rigid observance of the rule. Among the 
laity the religious prescriptions and usages did not have 
so binding a force nor so wide a scope as they had later 
at the time of the Sassanians.  Windischmann had 
already expressed the conviction that Darius and his 
successors were genuine Zoroastrians, the name Aüra- 
mazda being as inseparable from the religion of Zoro- 
aster as the name of Christ was from Christianity. 
This supposition would become a certainty if West is 
right in his conclusion that the Persian calendar, which 
is distinctly Zoroastrian in its naming of months and 
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days, had been introduced at the time of Darius, about 
505 B.C. ‘The entire question as to the Achzemenians 
being Zoroastrians is still under discussion. We know, 
at least, that Artaxerxes I. and his successors were 
Zoroastrians. 

For references consult C. de Harlez, 44vesza,(?) 1881, Introd. 
x, xvii, ссх; Darmesteter, SBE 4 (1880), Introd. xliv (2nd ed. 
1895); Le Zend-Avesta (3 vols., 1893), vol. 3, Introd. Ixx ; Win- 
dischmann, Zoroastrische Studien (1863), 121; West, SBE AT 
(1897), Introd. xliv. 

According to Herodotus (1:32) no Persian could 
sacrifice without a Magian priest. ‘This indirectly proves 

that there was a religious con ior - 

з Сте ge g nection be 

on Magi. twee? the Persians and the Magians. 

g. Everything implied in the statements of 
the Greeks regarding the usages and the doctrines of the 
Magi is genuinely Zoroastrian. ‘The Magi allowed the 
bodies of their dead to be torn by dogs and birds of prey. 
"They regarded it as a laudable act to kill as many ants, 
snakes, and other vermin as possible, whilst they held 
the life of a dog as sacred as the life of a man (Herod. 
1:46). Marriage of near relations was with them a pious 
custom (Strabo, 1520). All these things are treated with 
some fulness in the Avesta. Plutarch (de 7s. e¢ Os. 46) 
explains the Magian zeal for destroying all unclean 
animal life on the ground of the Zoroastrian theology, 
and quite in accordance with the Avesta, as follows: 
'Among plants, they attribute the one to the Good 
Divinity, the other to the Evil Genius; similarly with 
regard to animals ; the dog,! birds, and the hedgehog 
belong to the Good Divinity ; the water-rat belongs to 
the Evil One. On this account they esteem him fortunate 
who has killed the most of these beasts.' Plutarch 
(Zc.) gives a sketch of the doctrines of the Magian 
Zoroaster and of the mythology of the Magians. He 
clearly develops the outlines of the dualistic system ; 
the two primeval spirits and their incessant warfare ; 
creation and counter-creation; the division of the 
universe; its limited existence; the end of the evil 
principle; the regeneration and purification of the 
world (de Zs. 47 ; partly drawn from Theopompus). 
_ Areimanios was mentioned for the first time beside Oromazdes 
in a lost work of Aristotle, according to Diogenes Laertius 
(prom. 8). The name of Zoroaster occurs earlier in a fragment 
(29) of Xanthos, and in Plato (-47c/7. 1 122), who calls him the 
son of Oromazdes. For Western writers Zoroaster is always 
the Magus or the founder of Magianism (Plut., Z.c.; Plato, Z.c.; 
Diog. Laert., prooem. 2 ; other passages in de Harlez, of. cit., 
189; Max Duncker, GAI® 450). The ancients also give some 
details as to the childhood of Zoroaster and his hermit life 
(Pliny, А.У 302; Plutarch, „Уша, 4; Dio Chrysostom, 2 бо). 
They call him sometimes a Bactrian, sometimes a Median or 
Persian (cp Jackson in Jour. Amer. Or. Soc. 15222), No reli- 
ance can be placed on their references to his extreme antiquity. 
Hermippus of Smyrna placed him зооо years before the Trojan 
War ; Xanthos, 6000 years before Xerxes ; Aristotle assigned him 
a similar antiquity (Pliny, /7.V301 2; Diog. Laert. prooem. 2; cp 
Jackson, Jour. Am. Or. Soc. 173, and Zoroaster, 150-178). 
Agathias (2 24) rightly remarks that it is no longer possible to 
determine with any certainty when he lived and legislated. ‘The 
Persians,' he adds, 'say that Zoroaster lived under Hystaspes, 
but do not make clear whether by this name is meant the father 
of Darius or another Hystaspes.’ 

What the Greeks regard as the doctrines of the 
Magi the Iranians themselves call the doctrines of 
Zoroaster. ‘The native accounts bring 
the personality of Zoroaster into the 
foreground. To him alone Mazda 
vouchsafed the Law and the Holy Faith, and ordained 
him as the teacher of men. ‘The Avesta, or Zoroastrian 
bible, makes only oceasional reference to the external 
circumstances of Zoroaster's life, for the part of the 
Avesta which was specially devoted to the story of his 
life, the so-called Spend-Nask, is lost. Its contents, 
however, have been worked into the Pahlavi literature, 
which in three places gives a description of his life. 
'These interesting accounts, two of which occur in the 
fifth and seventh books of the Dinkard and one in the 
Zartüsht-nàmak,? have been translated by E. W. West 


4. Iranians 
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1 Contrast Is. 66 3 (see Doc, $ 3). 
2 This forms part of the Selections of Zad-sparam. 
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under the title, ‘Marvels of Zoroastrianism, in SBE 
47 (1897). 

These narratives have a mythical tinge that is quite 
oriental ; they are not histories, they are legends. Al- 
ready in the Avesta Zoroaster appears for the most part 
as a legendary personality. 

He stands in personal intercourse with the divinity. At his 
appearing all nature rejoices (Fash, 1393); he enters into con- 
flict with the demons and rids the earth of their presence (ashe, 
17 19); Satan approaches him as tempter to make him renounce 
his faith (Vendidad, 196). The history of his life is a succession 
of marvels. The divine powers themselves initiate him int» 
his high calling, and during the whole of his prophetic career 
they stand by him with their counsel. 


Many scholars therefore have regarded the personality 
of the prophet as purely mythical (Darmesteter; Kern, 
according to Tiele, Avmpendium, $ 99). ‘This is cer- 
tainly going too far. ‘There is no reason to doubt the 
existence of the religious founder, Zoroaster; he lives 
too strongly in tradition. The legend of Zoroaster is 
not one to be deprived of all historical foundation. 

Zoroaster's real name is Zarathushtra, Modern 
Persian, Zardusht; it seems to mean, ‘ Possessor of 

5. Tradi- n camels.’ diu d Pourushaspa, 
tonal data € the noble family of the Spitamas, his 
mother Dughdhova. Regarding his 
native place there is a double tradition. According to 
one, the house of his father was situated in Airyana 
Vacjo upon a hill of the river Dareja (the modern Darya, 
in northern Azerbaijan). and Zoroaster was born there. 
According to the other tradition he came from Ragha 
(Rai; see RAGES) in Media proper. In Sassanian 
times, Kagha as well as Atropatene was an important 
seat of the priesthood. In Ragha resided the Zara- 
thushtrotema, the supreme head of the church. The 
riddle of the contradiction has been solved by Jackson. 
According to a statement of Shahrastani, Azerbaijan 
was the home of Zoroaster's father, whilst his mother 
was by birth from Rai (Jackson, Jour. alm. Or. Soc. 
15228; Darmesteter, SB/ 4 Introd. xlvii). 

The most important traditional data of Zoroaster's 
life are as follows. When he was thirty years old, in 
a vision upon the bank of the river Düitva, the 
archangel Vohumano appeared to him and invited him 
to a conference with Mazda. ‘This first meeting, which 
is recorded also in the Avesta (Vasvu, 43), is to be 
regarded as the coming of the new religion and as the 
beginning of a new era of the world. Seven other 
conferences followed in the next ten years. In the first 
two years, at the command of the Lord, Zoroaster 
preached the new doctrine to the Kavis and Karpans— 
z.e., the ruling idolatrous priests of the land—in the 
presence of the prince of the region, a Turanian; but 
withont effect. The injunction of ‘next of kin’ 
marriage shocked them. He then betook himself to 
Seistán, to Parshatgdu, who allowed himself to be 
converted, but not in public. It was only Zoroaster's 
own cousin, Maidyoi-máongha, who first openly pro- 
fessed himself his disciple, so that the prophet dis- 
heartened cries out: ‘In ten years I have won only a 
single man!’ Mazda now sent him to the court of 
King Vishtaspa. There he had first to undergo cruel 
imprisonment; but after two years he finally overcame 
the opposition of the idolatrous priests and converted 
the king. At this time also the brother of the king, 
Zairivairi, as well as the king's son, Spentodata, and 
both the Vizirs, namely, the brothers Frashaoshtra and 
Jámáspa, became wholly devoted to him. Zoroaster 
lived to see the great religious war with King Arejat- 
aspa, who invaded Iran with the Hyaonas and was 
defeated, but met his death by the hand of a Turanian, 
it is said, at the age of 77 years and до days. The 
Avesta does not definitely express itself regarding the 
home of King Vishtaspa; it is only the latest tradition 
that locates the seat of the king, and also the scene 
where Zoroaster successfully taught, in the E. and 
especially towards Bactria. 

If there is anything historical in these notices it is the 
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figure of the royal patron and protector Vishtaspa, 
' who with his weapon broke a path for the truth, and 
became the arm and support of the Zoroastrian religion, 
and freed it from the chains in which it had lain bound, 
and raised it to power and spread it abroad’ (Vash, 
1399-100) His influential consort Hutaosà appears to 
have led the way by good example. Zoroaster found 
strong support at the court, moreover, in the two 
brothers, Frashaoshtra and Jāmāspa. The Gathas 
never mention the name of the king without mentioning 
with praise his two zealous and faithful counsellors. То 
both of these Zoroaster was related by marriage; hc 
married livogvi the daughter of Frashaoshtra; and 
Јатаѕра married Zoroaster's daughter, Pouruchistà. 
As to the era of Zoroaster, the extravagant dates 
given by the Greeks have no value. Modern investiga- 
Dat tion avoids mere guesses and places more 
6. Date. апсы on the native statenients. We 
have two dates given by tradition. The one makes a 
period of 272 years intervene between the beginning of 
the religion (sce above, $ 5) and the death of 
Alexander the Great (323 B.C.); whilst according to 
the other, the religion had existed in purity for about 
300 years before the invasion of Alexander. According 
to the first statement, Zoroaster would have lived from 
625 B.C. to 548 B.C. West makes the second statement 
the basis of his reckoning, and taking account of a slight 
onussion in the traditional chronology makes the dates 
660-583 B.C. (cp SBE 47, Introd. xxvii and xxxviii). 
These numbers fall within historical times, and the 
former comes near the era of the historical Vishtáspa 
(Hystaspes), the father of Darius I. With this Hystaspes, 
who was satrap in Parthia, it was formerly usual to 
identify the Vishtaspa of the Avesta. This identification, 
however, falls to the ground, at least for the present, 
because of the totally different ancestry of the historical 
Hystaspes and of the Vishtaspa of the legend. 
The chief source of information regarding the teaching 
of Zoroaster is the Avesta. ‘This was redacted in the 
Teaching : time of the Sassanidæ ; it is drawn, 
тод however, in part at least, from older 
SOUECES: sources and tradition. ‘To the oldest 
tradition belonged the so-called Gathas. They contain 
reninants of the addresses and sermons, delivered before 
the assembled court, and put by tradition into the 
mouth of the prophet, who is conceived of as teaching, 
exhorting, and seeking to win recruits for his cause. 
The Gathas themselves are distinguished in two respects 
from the ‘ younger (later) Avesta.’ 


First, the person of Zoroaster appears much less legendary in 
the (загһаѕ. The scenes of his activity and teaching are placed 
much more vividly before our eyes. His relation to his patrons is 
much more close and real. The Gāthās are marked by many 
personal allusions and references which are unknown to the 
younger Avesta. Secondly, the celestial world is much more 
predominantly abstract. Material and naturalistic divinities 
like Mithra are foreign to the Gathas. The external cult and 
ritual sink almost entirely into the backgronnd. The holy 
drink, the Haoma, is not mentioned. 


These two considerations, however, are not enough 
to enable us to distinguish sharply between the Gatha 
Zoroastrianism as the pure and original doctrine on the 
one hand, and the later Zoroastrianism as systematically 
developed and corrupted by the older popular faith 
on the other. The Gathas are really not properly 
dogmatic and doctrinal sermons; they are rather pro- 
phetic sayings, promises, and injunctions intended 
specially for the narrower community of the faithful 
and initiated; they represent the esoteric side of 
Zoroaster's teaching in its ideal bearing rather than its 
outward rules and statutes. The Gàthàs are rather the 
philosophy of Zoroastrianism ; the younger Avesta is 
rather its theology together with the systematic elabora- 
tion of the Zoroastrian doctrine. 

The supreme God is Ahurō Mazdào (Anc. Per., 
Aüramazda, Mod. Per., Hormasd or Ormazd), ‘the 
wiselord.' He is called also Spentó Mainyush—i.e., 
'the holy (lit., weal-bringing) spirit'—and he is the 
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creator and regent of the world. His sovereignty 
over the universe, however, is con- 
tested by his foe, the fiend primeval, 
Angro Mainyush—7.e., ‘ the destruc- 
tive spirit.’ 1n the beginning of things 
these twin spirits existed independently of each other ; 
they became aware of their opposing character ( Yasna, 
303) and swore an eternal feud (cp Yasue, 452 and 
Bundahish, i. 14). Both spirits possess creative power, 
which manifests itself in the one positively and in the 
other negatively. Ormazd is light, life, and activity, 
the soul of all that is pure and good; in the ethical 
world he is law, order, and truth. His antithesis, 
Ahriman, is darkness, filth, death, and reaction; all 
that is evil in the world; lawlessness and lies spring 
from him. Ormazd has his throne in the 'endless 
light’ of heaven, in Paradise; Ahriman rules in the 
cold north, in the endless darkness of Hell, from which 
he breaks forth from time to time. Ormazd alone 
possesses omniscience and  prescience; Ahriman's 
wisdom is backward knowledge ( Buadahish, i. 9) ; heis 
always coming too late, and has to look at events after 
they are past. For the time being the two spirits 
counterbalance one another. ‘The complete sovereignty 
of Ormazd is to come to pass in the future existence. 
'The ultimate triumph of the good spirit is an ethical 
demand of the religious conscience and the quintessence 
of Zoroaster's revelation. His doctrine is dualistic in 
so far as it sets up two opposing primeval powers ; it is 
not, however, quite consistent ; the two principles are 
not endowed with equal power. The dualism of 
Zoroaster is only an episode in the existence of Ormazd, 
who is the supreme and only god from the beginning of 
the world, and remains so to eternity. 

In the realm of light, Ormazd is the sovereign lord. 
As a spirit, it is true, he is invisible to men ; but he is 
not immaterial. A flaming, firm, exalted, and 
beautiful body is attributed to him. The heaven is his 
robe. In his exalted majesty he is the ideal figure 
of an oriental king. The other divine powers and 
genii are his creation, helpers, overseers, and servants, 
his instruments and his leaders in the war against evil. 

Next to him in rank stand six archangels, the Amesha 
Spentas, ' the Immortal Holy Ones' ; he himself is often 

counted with them as the seventh. ‘They 


8. Zoroastrian- 
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Bree resemble the ministers of some autocratic 
sovereign. They sit round about Ormazd, 
Spentas. 


and he holds counsel with them. Accord- 
ing to their names they are pure abstractions, although 
in the Gāthās they are already represented as persons. 
They have been developed partly out of the ethical ideas of 
the old Aryan belief. As a whole, however, they are a 
true product of Zoroaster's conception. They form the 
necessary constituents of the kingdom of Mazda which 
is to be perfected, and in them the tendency of 
Zoroastrianism to personify abstract ideas takes its 
origin. In everything the Amesha Sjcntas аге the 
truest fellow- workers of Ormazd. The care and 
guardianship of creation is entrusted to them, and they 
are regarded as tutelary divinities over the separate 
kingdonis of nature. 

The names of the Amesha Spentas are : (1) Vohn Mand (Plut. 
eŭvora), Good Mind—z.e., the good principle, the idea of the 
good, the principle that works in man inclining him to what is 
good ; this divinity acts also as genius of the flocks. (2) Ashem, 
or generally Ashem Vahishtem (aAy@eva), corresponding to all 
that is true, good, and right—ideas which, to Zoroaster, are 
practically identical—npright law and rule, also the genius 
presiding over fire. (3) Khshathrem, generally called Khsha- 
threm Vairim (etvouta), the power and kingdom of Ormazd, 
also the genius of metals. (4) Armaiti (софѓа), or the spirit of 
docility and obedience, early represented as the genins of the 
earth. (5) Haurvatat (тАойто$), holiness, perfect health, the 
genius of the health-giving waters. (6) Ameretatat, immortality, 
the genius of plants. 


The other good spirits of Ormazd are comprised 
under the name Yazata (Izeds), ‘angels.’ These are 
partly religious and ethical abstractions of Zoroastrian- 
ism like Rashnu (Uprightness) or Ashi Vanuhi (the good 
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Reward of Piety). In part they are the unforgotten 
forms of Aryan mythology, such as Mithra 

10. Other ; з = 

good spirits and Verethraghna (the genius of Victory, 

"the Iranian counterpart of the Indian 
Indra Vrtrahan), or they are the familiar personi- 
fications of natural phenomena such as the sun, the 
moon, fire, wind (cp Herod. 113:). In the Gāthās 
most of the Yazatas are not mentioned—even such as 
hold quite an important place in the later system and 
ritual, like Mithra. It is only Sraosha (holy obedience) 
and Atar, the fire, the son of Ormazd, that play a more 
important róle. For the younger Avesta, special 
mention must also be made of Anàáhita, goddess of the 
waters, and of the Fravashis (Fervers), the spiritual 
prototypes of men and of the good creation and at the 
same time the guardian spirits of the pious. 

Ahriman also has his infernal hosts which he created 
for the conflict with Ormazd. 

These are endowed with less individuality, 

11. Other however, than those of the kingdom of light. 

evil spirits. The Druj (Lie, Falsehood), for example, is 
opposed to Asha; Akem Mano (Bad Thought) 
to Vohu Mano; and Armaiti to Tardmaiti (Pride or Presump- 
tion). In the Gathas, the Druj is mentioned more often than 
Ahriman himself. In the later texts, the word Druj signifies a 
special class of female demons. ‘The most familiar of these is 
Nasu, the corpse spirit. The schematic system of later times 
has also given Ahrimanian counterparts to each of the other 
Amesha Spentas. Myriads of demons, Daévas (Devs), make 
up the mighty horde of Ahriman. They embody all the dis- 
turbing elements in nature and the baser instincts in man. Of 
most of them we know only the names. The best-known among 
them is Aeshma, the demon of Wrath (see ASMODEUS). 
As soon as the two spirits encounter each other their 
active or creative, and at the same time permanent, 
12. The conflict begins. The history of this conflict 
ais is the history of the world. Every move 
conflict. : 
of Ormazd is met by а counter-move 
(paitydra) of Ahriman. 

Whatever the goad spirit creates, the evil spirit sullies, or, as 
the text says, ‘just like a fly he rushed out upon the whole 
creation ' (Bundahish, i. 17). No sooner has Ormazd created 
the world than Ahriman brings upon the earth distress in the 
form of plague and noxious creatures. Ormazd brings into 
existence the primeval bull (prototype of all animals); Ahriman 
tortures it to death with hunger, sickness, and blows, and its 
soul (Geush Urva) complains before the throne of Ormazd about 
the violence it has had to suffer. Ormazd comforts the soul of 
the creature with the assurance of the future coming of Zoroaster 
(Yasna, 29; Bundahish, 4). Ormazd creates the first man 
(Gaya Maretan); Ahriman incites against this man Asto- 


Vidhotu, the demon of death, and thus sets death in opposition 
to life.1 


A great cleft runs through the entire world and 
divides it into two great camps—-the kingdom of light 
and the realm of darkness. All creation is divided into 
that which is Ahura's and that which is Ahriman's. 
This division extends even to the language. Whenever 
mention is made of face, ears, hands, and feet, of activity, 
speaking, going, striving, a sharp distinction is made 
in the expression between good and evil beings. "The 
two spirits do not carry on the struggle in person. 
They leave it to be fought out by their respective 
creations and by creatures which they send into the 
field. The field of battle is the present world. 

In the centre of the battle is man; his soul is the 
object of the war. Man is a creation of Ormazd, who 
therefore has the right to call him to account. Ormazd, 
however, created him free in all his decisions and in 
his actions, wherefore he is accessible to the influences 
of the evil powers. This freedom of the will is clearly 
expressed in Yasna, 31::: ‘Since thou, О Mazda, 
didst at the first create our being and our souls in 
accordance with thy mind, and didst create our under- 
standing and our life together with the body, and works 
and words in which man according to his own will can 
frame his confession, the liar and the truth-speaker 
alike lay hold of the word, the knowing and the 
ignorant each after his own heart and understanding. 
Armaiti searches, following thy spirit, where errors are 


1 This story is by some wrongly connected with the story of 
Adam in Genesis. 
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found.’ Man takes part in this conflict by all his life 
and activity in the world. By a true confession of faith, 
by every good deed, by continually keeping pure his 
body and his soul, he impairs the power of Ahriman 
and strengthens the power of goodness, and establishes 
a claim for reward upon Ormazd ; by false confession, 
by every evil deed and defilement, he inereases the evil 
and renders service to Ahriman. 
The life of man falls into two parts—its сагу 
portion and that which is lived beyond the grave. The 
13. Man, here Me Н to him after NN "x 
and Нет фет. and consequence of his life 
uponearth. Noreligion has so clearly 
grasped the ideas of guilt and merit. A strict reckoning 
of the works of men here below will be kept in heaven. 
After death, at the end of the third night, the soul 
arrives at the head of the Cinvató-Peretu, or Accountant's 
Bridge, over which lies the way to heaven.! Here 
takes place the revealing and disclosure of all its past 
life, the judicium particulare. Тһе 
angel Mithra and the angel Rashnu 
make up the account and reckoning 
(SBE 24258), or Rashnu the Just weighs the good and 
the evil deeds over against cach other in the impartial 
balance that does not vary a hair's breadth in favour of 
any man, not even a monarch (.S72£ 24 18). 


Perhaps in ancient times the bridge itself was conceived of as 
a sort of automatic scale. In the case of the soul of the just 
whose good deeds outweigh his evil acts, the hridge becomes 
wide and easy of crossing ; and at this moment his own religion 
comes to meet him in the shape of a beautiful maiden, and 
accompanies him to Paradise (Garddemiinem), where Vohu Mano 
receives him (/'eud. 1930-31). In the case of the soul of the 
wicked, however, the bridge becomes as narrow as the edge of 
a razor, and when he reaches the middle of it he falls off and is 
plunged headlong into hell (SBE 17 48). 

Should the evil and the good be equally balanced, 
the soul passes into an intermediate stage of existence 
(the Hamestakàn), and its final lot is not decided until 
the last judgment. 

Man, however, has been smitten with blindness and 
ignorance; he knows neither the eternal law nor the 
things that await him after death. He allows himself 
only too easily to be ensnared by the craft of the cvil 
powers who seek to ruin his future existence. Пе 
worships and serves false gods, being unable to dis- 
tinguish between truth and lies. Thus it came about 
that Ormazd graciously determined to open the eyes of 
mankind by sending a prophet to show them the right 
way of salvation. According to the later legend (Гек. 
21), Ormazd at first wished to entrust this task to Yima 
(Jemshid), the ideal of an Iranian king ; but Yima, the 
secular man, felt himself unfitted for it and declined 
the office. He contented himself therefore with estab- 
lishing by order of the Lord in his paradise (vara) a 
heavenly kingdom in miniature, to serve at the same time 
as a pattern for the heavenly kingdom that was to come. 
Zoroaster at last was found fit for the mission. It was 
not without special reason, the Gāthās believe, that the 
calling of a prophet should have taken place precisely 
when it did. It was, they held, the final appeal of Ormazd 
to mankind at large. Like John the Baptist and the 
apostles of Jesus, Zoroaster believed that the fulness of 
time was near, that the kingdom of heaven was at hand. 
Through the whole of the Gāthās runs the pious hope 
that the end of the present world is not far off. Zoroaster 
himself hopes along with his followers to live to see the 
decisive turn of things, the dawn of the new and better 
zon. Ormazd will summon together all his forces for 
a final decisive struggle, and break the power of evil 
for ever; by his help the faithful will achieve the victory 
over their detested enemies, the daéva 
worshippers, and render them power- 
less. Then the great act (уйй) will be 
accomplished. Ormazd will institute a universal world - 
judgment (judicium universale). 


14. Judicium 
particulare. 


15. Judicium 
universale. 


1 For parallels see Che. OPs. 433, note ее 
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By means of an ordeal of fire and molten metal he will separate 
the good from the wicked and will judge strictly according to 
justice, punish the wicked, and assign to the good the hoped-for 
reward. Ahriman will be cast, along with all those who have 
been delivered over to him to suffer the pains of hell, into the 
abyss, where he will thenceforward lie powerless. 


Forthwith begins the one undivided kingdom of God 
in heaven and on earth. This is called, sometimes the 
good kingdom, sometimes simply the kingdom. Here 
the sun will for ever shine, and all the pious and faithful 
will live a happy life that no evil power can disturb, in 
the fellowship of Ormazd and his angels for ever. 

In one respect with regard to this, there has come 
abont in the later writings a change that is easy to 
understand. In them the catastrophe and renovation 
of the world are placed in a far distant future. Whereas 
in the Gāthās Zoroaster himself is morc or less clearly 
designated as the Saoshyant—7.e., the predestined 
saviour of the world—the later writings look for the 
appearance of this Saoshyant only at the end of the 


present геоп. 

The Avesta does not contain any definite statement as to the 
division of time in the existence of the universe (yet cp Fragm. 
Vend. 2 24). 

Accorling to the Bundehesh, the duration of this world is 
12,000 years divided into periods of 3000 years each (cp Plut., 
de Is. 47). In the first 3000 years Ormazd creates his creation 
in its spiritual form or prototype, without Ahriman being aware 
of it. At the beginning of the second period Ahriman raises 
himself from hell into the light and perceives the start which 
Ormazd has obtained. In this period both spirits create their 
material creation, At the beginning of the third era Ahriman 
invades the creation of Ormazd, and during this period good 
and evil counterbalance each other. At the beginning of the 
tenth millennium, Zoroaster appears, and a new prophet is 
to spring from his seed after each of the three remaining 
millennia. As the last of these Messiahs the real Saoshyant 
shall appear. 

The Saoshyant with his helpers will accomplish the 


renovation of the world (frashd-kereti). ^ Ormazd will 
raise the dead and the Saoshyant will assemble them 
all in one place. Everyone must descend into the great 
flood of molten metal. To the pious this lake will seem 
like a tlood of warm milk ; but to the wicked it will feel 
as if they were wading in molten metal Then, in 
the name of Mazda, the Saoshyant will distribute unto 
everyone a reward according to his works. Ormazd 
wil hurl Ahriman powerless back into hell, which is 
filled up with the molten metal, and the world will be- 
come purified for ever and for aye (Bund. 30). The 
younger (later) Avesta speaks of the end of the world 
and of the last things only in brief allusions. The 
idea of the resurrection of the dead is quite familiar 
to it and seems to be referred to several times суеп in 
the Gathas. 

‘The moral and ethical teachings of Zoroastrianism are 
sound and consistent. The moral code is summed up 

16. Ethics. ш the three words ; | good thoughts, good 
words, good deeds.’ Man must enlist in 
the service of Ormazd and devote himself to the good 
cause with his whole being, and he must do every 
injury possible to Ahriman. This fundamental prin- 
ciple dominates the entire religious code and all the 
ecclesiastical legislation. Because of the general utility 
of its precepts this code represents a high standard of 
civilisation when we consider the early times to which 
it belongs. Jt imposed upon the faithful the duty of 
worshipping Ormazd and his spirits, of prayer, sacrifice, 
the inviolability of his creatures, the sacred respect for 
the cow (emphasised especially in the Gathas), attention 
to agriculture and arboriculture, irrigation of dry lands, 
extermination of noxious animals, charity toward one's 
co-religionists, and the observance of absolute truthful- 
ness. Above all stands the law of chastity. The faith- 
ful shall preserve purity, both of body and of soul. 
The son] must be kept pure from heretical doctrines 
and the influences of the Devs, the body must be kept 
from coming into contact with unclean persons, with 
corpses, filth, or other Ahrimanian objects. Man also 
must not in any way defile the pure elements of Ormazd 
such as fire, water, and earth. This love of purity, 
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which as a principle is already proclaimed in the Gathas 
( Yasna, 485), has led to the adoption of the most 
scrupulous washings and lustrations and elaborate cere- 
monies of purification, as well as of many strange 
customs, such as the exposing of corpses on the Towers 
ofSilence(Dakhmas). According to strict logic, offences 
against the precepts of the law cannot be undone ; but 
in the heavenly account they can be counterbalanced by 
& surplus of good works. The elaborately developed 
system of Zoroastrianism fixed the doctrine of equivalents 
with mathematical precision, and definitely assigned 
certain useful and pious works as acts of penance for 
certain sins. But corporal chastisements also were 
prescribed ; these, in the main, were for the purpose 
of driving out the Devs that had taken possession of the 
sinner's body. In later times, however, matters were 
made easier for the sinner. For corporal punishment 
monetary fines could be substituted, and absolntion froin 
sin became more and more a means of grace to be had 
only at the hands of the church. Confession to the 
high priest, sincere repentance and reform, remove every 
sin from the body (SBE 2495 and Vend. 371) For 
such a confession it was obligatory to recite one of the 
confessional formulas (Patets) in which the later 
literature abounds. 

The cult of the Zoroastrian religion was without pomp. 
The sacrifice is described by Strabo (732). The sacred 

.,. fire formed the central point. The 

EC s sacrificial gifts which were offered were 

e Magl meat and milk, and more especially the 
sacred drink Haoma. ‘The main stress was laid upon 
prayer and the ascription of glory to God. 

The systematic development of the teachings of 
Zoroaster and of the Zoroastrian law is undoubtedly 
the work of the priesthood which through their strict 
exclusiveness became an hereditary caste. In the W. 
they were called Magi; in the language of the Avesta 
they are termed Athravan ; but even in the sacred texts 
the word Magi occurs in a few instances. The Athrayans 
were the privileged guardians of the religion and the 
leaders of worship. They alone could perform the 
sacrifices (Herod. 1132), and carry out the ecclesiastical 
punishments and penances ; they alone could interpret 
the law. They exercised a sort of spiritual guardianship 
over the laity. Every young man, after his reception 
into the community of the faithful, or Mazdayasnians, 
had to select a spiritual guide, a father-confessor (Ratu). 
The priesthood never attained political power—or never 
even claimed it. 

After the fall of the Achzmenide (331 в.с.) Zoroastrianism 
lost greatly in power and dignity. It was subsequently re- 


habilitated, however, by the Sassanians, 
18. History of under whom it reached its highest pros- 
Zoroastrianism. perity. И was ai this epoch that the 
clergy advanced to a firmly -constituted 
hierarchy, and Zoroastrianism became the official religion of the 
state, favoured and protected by the government. The forma- 
tion of sects was at this period not infrequent (cp ‘ Manichaism" 
in 22509). The Zervanites flourished under Yazdegard II. 
(438-457 A.D.) They represented Ormazd and Ahriman as 
twin sons proceeding from the fundamental principle of all, the 
limitless time (Zrvan akarana). The Mohammedan invasion 
(636 A.D.), with the terrible persecution of the following centuries, 
was a deathhlow to Zoroastrianism. In Persia itself only a few 
followers of Zoroaster are now found (in Kirman and Yazd). 
The Parsees in and around Bombay hold to Zoroaster as their 
prophet and adhere to the ancient usages; but their doctrine 
has reached the stage of a pure monotheism (see PaAnsxEs in 
E B9). 

If we inquire into the origin of the Zoroastrian religion 
we must not lose sight of the fact that everything which 
is written on this point must necessarily 
rest upon mere conjecture. Tradition 
has obliterated every trace of the actual process by 
which the faith came into existence, and of the particular 
factors which were active in its formation. As far as 
tradition is concerned the complete doctrine was revealed 
by Ormazd in its entirety. Already in the Gathas the 
belief in inspiration predominates; nevertheless they 
allow us to read between the lines other things as well. 
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We are denied, however, a clear insight into the popular 
religion before Zoroaster and into the ancient doctrines 
of the Magi, to whom Zoroaster must have had certain 
relation, whatever the exact extent of that relation may 
have been. 

The Mazda-religion is distinguished from the nature- 
religion of kindred peoples by its dogmatic character 
and by the unity of its structure. ‘There is a funda- 
mental idea in it which is developed with absolute logie. 
It is the fundamental dogma of the two spirits, a tenet 
which contains both the problem of the world and the 
solution of its enigma. This doctrine, not only in its 
beginning and foundation, but also, in part at least, in 
its detailed structure, is the product of a single creative 
personality; and that personality was Zoroaster. It 
was a new religion that Zoroaster taught. This must 
not be taken, however, to mean that everything in 
Zoroastrianism is absolutely new. Zoroaster himself 
says that his desire was to purify the religion ( Yasza, 
449). In its fundamental teaching as well as in its 
completely elaborate systern Zoroastrianism shows un- 
inistakable traces of the old Aryan religion. 

In common with the people of India, Zoroastrianism has the 
cult of fire and of Haoma; it has also in common with India 
the name of the chief sacrificial priest Zaota (Sk. даг), of the 
gods Mithra and Verethraghna, and the enforcement of minute 
purificatory precepts. "The Zoroastrian doctrine of the weighing 
of good and bad deeds in the balance, which determines the fate 
of the soul after death, has its faithful counterpart in the Indian 
doctrine of маш and in the balancing of dharma and adh- 
arma in Manu, 12207. It is only with Zoroaster, however, 
that this doctrine is developed in its most practical and, if one 


may say so, business-like form. Already in Šatapatha Вгаһтапа 
(11 2 7 33) we meet with the conception of the scale in heaven, on 
which good and evil deeds are weighed. The threefold division 
according to thoughts, words, and deeds, is as familiar to the 
Hindus as to Zoroaster. 


It has been believed that foreign influences even are 
traceable in Zoroastrianism ; but this remains a quite 
obscure point. ‘The isolated analogies with Turanian, 
Assyro-Babylonian, and Hebraic conceptions cannot be 
accepted as giving convincing proof of actual borrowing 
on the part of Zoroastrianism (cp C. de Harlez, Des 
Origines des Zoroastrisme; Z. A. Ragozin, The story of 
dedia, Babylon, and Persia (1888), р. 147; Tiele, 
Kompendium, раг. 109; Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, 
3, Introd. Ixxiv and lvii). ‘The hypothesis of Darmesteter 
that the doctrine of the Güthàs was influenced by 
Gnosticism, has hardly found any adherents. 

The dualistic idea of Zoroaster is not adequately 
explained by conceiving it as a remodelling of the old 
mythological opposition between gods and demons, 
influenced and favoured by the sharp contrasts in nature 
in the Iranian land (Duncker, 102; Darmesteter, Ormasd 
et Ahriman, 88 271; Ed. Meyer, С.4 lsgrf.) Such 
an account still leaves unexplained the transformation 
and radical change of the Aryan devas (gods) into the 
Zoroastrian daévas (devils). Just as the fiendish 
demons, davas, are opposed to the good god Ahura in 
Zoroastrianism, so the devas and asuras have heen 
placed in opposition in India from the earliest times, 
In the oldest literature this opposition is not as yet one 
of pronounced hostility ; but it soon becomes so. The 
devas remain gods, the asuras become demons. 
Between these two phenomena of contrasted meanings 
there must be a connection of cause and effect. They 
point to an old opposition in the Aryan world of the 
gods, expressed by the words deva, asura, which grew 
to be more and more distinct and sharp with both races, 
but in exactly opposite directions. In Iran the contrast 
seems to have led at first to two distinct cults, to an 
Ahura cult and to that of the Daevas. This seems to 
have been the religious condition of affairs in Iran when 
Zoroaster appeared. We meet with hints in the Gathas 
which show us that the people were divided betwecn 
these two opposing cults. The opposing parties are not 
separated by distance in space or by difference of race ; 
they are found side by side. ‘Hard by the believer in 
Ahura dwells the worshipper of the daevas,’ complains 
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Zoroaster. Not two cults, but two stages of culture, 
are struggling for the primacy; the Ahura worshippers 
represent the higher phase ; they are breeders of cattle, 
and in their eyes the cow is a sacred animal; the 
worshippers of the daévas on the other hand maltreat 
the cow and slaughter it in their sacrifices. From this 
religiousdifference and dissension Zoroaster scems to have 
received his first impulse for appearing in public. As 
an adherent of Ahura whose attribute is ‘The Wise 
One,' and as prophet, he will warn men against false 
teachers and priests; and amidst the diflerences of 
creeds and beliefs he will guide them to the wiser choice 
in order to save their souls. What the other party 
worship as gods under the name of daéva are in reality 
powers by whom unwitting mankind is led to its 
destruction—evil powers, false gods, devils. Such is 
the position from which all his teaching starts; and 
thus the change in the conception of daéva was a 
natural development. From the daévas proceeds all 
the evil in the world. Ви Zoroaster's speculation does 
not stop here. The daévas themselves anon become 
manifest to him as being but the instruments of a higher 
principle, that is the spiritual enemy, Ahriman. ‘This 
Ahriman or evil principle is the most characteristic 
product of Zoroastrian speculation. From the schism 
or religious dualism of his time he derived the idea of 
the dualistic scheme of the universe which has impressed 
its character upon the whole of the religion called by 
his name. 

The literature of the subject has been cited in the course of 
the article. Consult especially Tiele, Aompendium der 
Religionsgesch., or (best of all) Ed. Meyer, GA 530-573 
(1884). On Zoroaster's life, A. V. Williams Jackson's Zoroaster, 
the Prophet of Ancient Iran (New York, 1898) may be specially 
recommended, See also the references in Cheyne, O/’s. (see 
below). K. F. G. 

The question of the influence of Zoroastrianism on 
Jewish religion can only relate to post-exilic Jewish 
religion. There is no evidence of any 
Persian influence on Jewish belief before 
the exile; the reference which has been 
supposed in Ezek.816 to a Persian 
custom is based on a mistake (see Cr7/. Bib.) During 
the Babylonian exile, though contact with Persians 
was doubtless possible, it was the religion of Babylonia 
that naturally exercised more inlluence than any other 
on the Jews. In the Babylonian hymns we find a near 
approach to the Jewish conception of God, and to the 
Jewish view of sin, whilst the Babylonian view of the 
divine creatorship is surpassed in grandeur only by the 
Zoroastrian. 

In the period which we may conventionally call post- 
exilic, Persian influence, or, more definitely, the 

a; influence of Mazdaism can more easily 
roc be supposed. The Jews in l'alestine 
cannot have been subject to much direct influence of 
this kind. It was rather indirectly, through the large 
Jewish colonies E. of the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
that Palestinian Judaism was affected by Persia. These 
colonies, as we know, kept up an intercourse with the 
community in Judæa. It is very possible that the idea 
of bringing what Artaxerxes is represented as calling 
‘the wisdom of Ezra's God which is in his hand’ (Ezra 
725) in book form to Jerusalem was, if not suggested, 
yet strengthened by the existence of a book-religion in 
Persia, and it would be unreasonable not to suppose 
that Jews in and near Persia gained some acquaintance 
with the Zoroastrian religion, and were influenced by it. 
The high moral tone of the best Persians (see the 
inscriptions of Darius) and of their religion could not 
but attract the best Jews (cp Mal. 111), and the Persian 
folk-lore would be equally attractive to Jews of a less 
spiritual turn of mind. We need not, of course, 
suppose an acquaintance on the part of the Jews with 
Zoroastrian /iterature,; the ideas of book-religions are 
not propagated exclusively by the sacred writings. 
Eschatological and demonological ideas, in particular, 
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were likely to be communicated by word of mouth, and 
it is in the field of eschatology, angelology, and 
demonology that Persian influence on Judaism may 
most surely be recognised, 

Early post-exilic Persian or Zoroastrian influence is 
not easy to prove. Jewish scribes and editors had 
other objects than that of enlightening the historical 
students of to-day, and official religious writers were 
doubtless anxious to check foreign influences, and to 
conceal the tokens of their existence. Even the pro- 
tests of official writers, however, are useful to the 
historical student. The belief in Satan, as we find it 
in the OT, is thoroughly Jewish, and yet it would 
hardly have assumed its actual form without the indirect 
influence of the belief in Ahriman against which it 
became a protest (see SATAN). So too the ancient 
benediction called yosér ór must have had a polemical 
intention, and yet the custom of reciting it at dawn was 
no doubt influenced by a similar Zoroastrian usage. 

It would somewhat strengthen the case for Persian 
influence on the Jews if we had other Zagudzstic proofs 
besides the supposed derivation of ASMODEUS (g.v.) from 
Aéshma-daéva. 

Such proofs, however, are wanting, nor can the 
generally accepted Zend etymology of Asmodeus be 
Roni ater called quite certain, owing to the imperfect 

ў ' correspondence of the qualities of the two 
demons. The question needs examination in con- 
nection with the story of Tobit (may we refer in 
advance to а new explanation of Asmodeus in Crit. 
Bib.?), which seems to have passed through several 
phases. It is clear, however, that, as time went on, 
Persian and Babylonian influences in combination were 
more and more felt by the Jews. Hence it is difficult 
to say whether the seven evil spirits of Mt. 1245 are to 
be traced to Babylon or to Persia, and whether the 
Book of Revelation (a Jewish even more than a Christian 
work) strikes us more by its Persian or by its Babylonian 
affinities,! Such a competent authority as E. W. West 
can see hardly any difference between the Devil of 
this book and the Zoroastrian Ahriman, whilst the 
eschatology of the later Zoroastrian books has a most 
striking resemblance to that of Revelation. The contest 
of Michael and his angels with the dragon and his angels 
is closely parallel to the contest between Vohumano 
‘Good Mind’ and the powers of evil, and to the 
тооо years’ conflict with Azhi Dahaka (the destructive 
serpent) Nor is the awful ‘lake of fire’ wanting in the 
later Zoroastrian books. 

The seven ‘men,’ Z.e, angels, in Ezek. 92, together 
with the seven archangels of Tobit may supply evidence 
of an earlier date for Persian influence, though (without 
here raising the question as to the original setting of 
the story of Tobit) it may be admitted that the Persian 
Amshaspands developed out of Babylonian germs. In 
fact, it is becoming more and more clear that we cannot 
always draw a sharp distinction between original and 
imported Persian beliefs. The influence of Babylonia 
upon Persia must have begun earlier than used to be 
supposed. ‘The religion of Aüra-mazda, in spite of its 
primitive Aryan roots, must have been influenced, like 
the religion of Yahwé, by that of Babylonia. For 
instance, both the seven chief good spirits and the seven 
chief evil spirits of Zoroastrianism have indisputable 
Babylonian affinities. Probably, however, it would be 
correct to say that Gabriel and Michael and their com- 
panions are more directly akin to the Zoroastrian Amesha 
Spentas or Amshaspands (whose names are not less 
significant) than to the Igigi, or friendly genii, of the 
Babylonians. But the seven Amshaspands, even if 
borrowed, were modified Hebraistically, Yahwe not 
being (as analogy would have required) one of the 
seven.? Cp ANGELS, S 4, n. т. 


. 1 Gunkel in his able work (Schöpf. w. Chaos) has unduly 
ignored the Persian elements. 
2 Cp Mills, ‘Zendavesta’ (SBE), 8 145. 
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It is also not improbable that the belief in guardian 
angels (Mt. 1810 Acts 1215) was promoted by the Zoro- 
astrian doctrine of fravashis (which may also illustrate 
the Jewish belief in the angelic hosts)—a doctrine which 
has its roots in primitive Sumerian beliefs. 

*'That the fravashis originally meant the spirits of the dead 
(Lat. imanes) is certain; but that this conception early mingled 
with another—that of the heavenly prototypes of all beings of 
the good creation, which were objectified and regarded as the 
Sabaoth or heavenly hosts even by the dae is equally certain. 
The conception of prototypes seems to be of Sumero-Accadian 
origin; "my god" or "my goddess" in the Babylonian 
penitential hymns is to be understood of a guardian spirit, 
equivalent to the worshipper's “ better-self," or in other words, 
“ofa fravashi"' (OPs. 4997). Cp Tiele, BAG 554; de Harlez, 
Avesta, Introd. cxix, etc. ; Mills, Zendavesta (SBE), 8279; 
Casartelli, Philosophy of the Mazdayasnian Religion under 
the Sassanids, 137 ff. ; Spiegel, Eran. Alterthumskunde, 293; 
Che. OPs. 282, 335, 420. 

How early the resurrection-idea appeared among the 
Jews, is uncertain (cp EscHATOLOGY, index). The 
possibility of escaping death is 
certainly implied in the story of 
Enoch ; but this story was, even if not unknown, not 
popular before the post-exilic period. It appears to 
have a Babylonian origin (see ENocH). We are on 
much safer ground when we connect the Jewish belief 
in the resurrection with Zoroastrianism. Zoroastrian 
eschatology had a profoundly moral import which must 
have been congenial to the Jews. The leaders of 
Jewish religion no doubt adopted the resurrection 
doctrine long after it had been grasped by individuals. 
They adopted it cautiously, so cautiously that we might 
easily suppose that it arose quite naturally out of the 
necessities felt in their own spiritual life, This was 
certainly not the case, unless Jewish religion is to be 
viewed as a quite exceptional product. In course of 
time, it was felt that the caution of the earlier leaders 
was unnecessary. The resurrection might safely be 
made general, and the retribution of the wicked be 
made as conspicuous as that of the righteous. Nay, 
the awards of the righteous would only then acquire 
their full attractiveness when the punishment of the 
wicked had been made as complete as possible. As 
time went on, the indebtedness of Jewish to Persian 
belief became still greater, and it is possible that the 
Messiah's function of raising the dead (Jn. 525 28) is an 
unconscious copy of the function assigned to the hero 
Saoshyant (the Beneficent One) in the Avesta.! 

The Zoroastrian origin of the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion and of the renovation of the world is in itself 
probable. It is raised almost to a certainty when we 
have proved the late origin of 1s. 65 f., which clearly 
expresses the hope of the new heavens and the new 
earth? (6517 6622), and of 1s.24-27, in which occurs 
not only the promise of the abolition of death (258a, 
if the text be correct, see Crit. Bid. ad loc.), but also a 
distinct anticipation of the resurrection of deceased 
Israelites? (2619). This limitation of the hope to 
Israelites we may, as suggested above, ascribe to the 
caution of the religious leaders of the Jews. 


23. Resurrection. 


1 ‘Whose name will be the victorious Saoshyant, and whose 
name will be Astvat-ereta. He will be Saoshyant, becanse he 
will benefit the whole bodily world ; he will be Astvat-ereta (he 
who makes the bodily creatures rise up), because as a bodily 
creature and as a living creature, he will stand against the 
destruction of the bodily creatures, to withstand the Druj (the 
Lie-Demon) of the two-footed brood’ (Fasz, 13 129, Darmesteter's 
transl.) The Bussdahesh, which is an expansion of genuine old 
Zoroastrian elements, is mnch more explicit (see ch. 50). И 

2 Dr. Charles seems too bold in pronouncing the expression 
of this hope an interpolation, perhaps from Mazdean sources 
(Eschatology, 122). The reference in Is. 51 16 to a reconstitu- 
tion of the heavens and the earth, has been commonly taken to 
be merely figurative. This is probable, if 5115% is to be 
regarded as a part of the Second Isaiah’s work, If, however, 
chaps. 49-55 were appended to chaps. 40-48 in the time of Ezra 
there is fairly good reason for not minimising the force of the 
language. à 

3 Ф perhaps gives the hope a wider scope; it renders 26 19, 
àvagrácovro. oi vexpot, кої ёуєрӣусортоі oi év Tois p. vp etots. 


See S BOT, ‘Isa.’ Heb. 172. 
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The results here arrived at are not affected by Darmesteter's 
later views on the Avesta, for (1) these views are extremely 
difficult to justify, and (2) Darmesteter in 1893 admitted} that 
the defeat of Ahriman, the resurrection, and the renovation of 
the world, were already dogmatically fixed in the time of the 
Achæmenidæ. 

It is much less certain, and yet far from improbable, 
that the interest of the later Jews in 'Wisdom' was 

ET , stimulated by a kindred phenomenon in 
24. ' Wisdom. Zoroastrianism. ‘The stress laid in the 
Avesta and elsewhere on the two kinds of Wisdom? 
(heavenly and earthly) reminds us of the references to 
two kinds of Wisdom in Job and Proverbs. [n later 
times the Jews identified the heavenly Wisdom with the 
Law; they took up, it seems, with enthusiasm the 
Zoroastrian idea of the pre-existence in heaven of the 
personified divine Law. It is also just conceivable that 
the comparatively high morality of the pre-Maccabaean 
Judaism may be partly due to the influence of the 
morality of Zoroastrianism. Certainly the Zoroastrian 
phrase, ‘good thoughts, good words, good deeds,’ 
might have been taken as a motto by the Jewish wise 
men and psalmists, and if the received text of Pss. 16 
17 49 73 is correct, it will be reasonable to compare 
the expressions of the hope of immortality and resur- 
rection which that text may be held to contain, with 
expressions of the same hope in the Gathds. It may 
justly be questioned, however, whether the received text 
zscorrect. "There are phenomena which no grammatical 
or exegetical subtlety can explain away, which seem to 
compel us to assume corruption of the text. But for 
this, we should certainly not be greatly surprised to find 
the hope of a future life emerging in any part of the 
Psalter, this book in all its parts being certainly a work 
of the Persian and Greek periods. 

It has also been conjectured that the early myths of 
Genesis have a Zoroastrian origin. This view, however, 

Е was possible only before the wonder- 
26. Late Judaism. ful discoveries in the libraries of 
Assyria. The ultimate sources of these early myths are 
probably N. Arabian and Babylonian, whilst the second 
Fargard of the Zoroastrian writing called the Vendidad, 
in its present form, may even have been influenced by 
the narratives in Genesis.? It is true, the Talmudic 
and Mlidrashic statements on the First Man exhibit 
strong Persian elements. But this is only what might 
be expected in the /z/er Judaism. It is remarkable that 
under the Sassanid kings Zoroastrianism appears to 
have been in some degree affected by Jewish influences * 
-—a slight compensation for the long-continued indebted- 
ness of Jewish to Zoroastrian belief. 

Here this brief survey must close. A full exegetical 
treatment of the Biblical passages would have unduly 
extended this article. Enough if the close resemblance 
between Judaism and Zoroastrianism has been brought 
home to the reader. Elsewhere a parallel between 
Zoroaster and John the Baptist has been suggested. 
But, if we may follow the most respected authorities, 
this comparison does not go far enough. Indeed, there 
is no figure equal in interest to Zoroaster's: he is a 
prophet, reformer, sacred poet all in one, and has left 
an abiding impress on a faith which is as strongly 
moral as the Jewish, and without some acquaintance 
with which neither the later Judaism nor the later 
Christianity can be adequately appreciated. 

Ап attempt to reconsider the relation of Judaism to Zoro- 
astrianism on the basis of the sacred texts and of the most 

modern authorities is to be found in Cheyne's 
26. Literature. Origin of the Psalter (1891), pp. 357, 394-409, 


433-440; ‘ Possible Zoroastrian Influences on 


the Religion of Ancient Israel, Zxfos. n June july, 
August 1891; ' The Book of Psalms, its origin and relation to 
Zoroastrianism,’ Semitic Studies in memory of A. Kohut, 
1897, рр. 111-119; Jew. Rel. Life after the Exile, 74, 81, 151, 


157, 210, 251,258 See also Moulton, Ex£os. Times, May 1898, 


1 Le Zendavesta, 12 lxxiii. 

2 See Che. Expos. 578 5 Jew. Rel. Life, 157. 

3 See CREATION, DELUGE. 

4 Darmesteter, Une priére judéo-persane, Paris, 1891. 
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рр. 352 J. (essay by а Zend scholar, putting forward the same 
eneral view and the same leading facts as the first-named work); 
tave, Ueber d. Einfluss d. Parsismus auf d. Judenthum, 
1898 ; Söderblom, La Ite future d'après le Mazdéisme (1901); 
Böklen, Verwandtschaft der jidisch-christl. mit der persischen 
Eschatologie (1902). Oldenberg (ZDMG 50 43-68 [1896]) gives 
fresh reason for believing in close relations at an early date 
between Iranian and Babylonian religion. Hommel too (7.5 4 


21 137 7. (1899]) points out that the foreign-looking divine name 
Assaramazas, in an Assyrian list of gods, is really Ahura-mazda ; 
also that the divine names Mitra and Marun, found in Assyrian 
religious texts, are the same as the Vedic Mitra and Varuna. 
These names were borrowed hy the Assyrians, according to 
Hommel, in the Kassite period (1700-1200 В.С.). Zimmern, too 
(ААТ) 346 п. 1), points out, in harmony with the present 
article, that the relation of Parsism to Babylon needs to be more 


closely examined. К, F. G., $8 1-19; T. K. C., $$ 20-26. 


ZORZELLEUS (zopzeAAeoy [A]) 1 Esd. 5 з. 
See BARZILLAI, 2. 


ZUAR (WAS ; согор [BAFL]), an Issacharite (Nu. 
18 [1]). 
ZUPH (0), Dt. 11, AV™s-, RV бирн (g.v.). 


ZUPH (У, as if ‘honeyeomb’). The ‘land of 
Zuph' (т 5.95, сеф [ВА], cepa [L]) is the district 
about the unnamed city where Samuel and Saul met. 
In 1 S. 11 (race [B], cova [A], соф [L]; and 1 Ch. 
635 [20], Кт. cov [BA], covéx [L]) the descent of 
Elkanah is apparently traced back to an ancestor Zuph ; 
1 Ch. 6 26 [11], however, gives the name as Zophai, 
or as we might vocalise, Zuphi—7.e., 'the Zuphite' 
(covp[e}e [BAL]). 

Most critics also find ‘syy (а Zuphite) in т S. 1 1, on which 
F337]3 at the end of the verse may, it is thought, bea gloss. If, 
therefore, ‘Zuph’ in 1 S. 95 is the same as 'Zuph' in 5.11, 
etc., the ' land of Zuph' will mean probably the district held by 
the clan Zuph. 

It appears, however (see RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM), that the MT 
of 1 S. 11 (on which x Ch. 6 35 [20] depends) is very corrupt, and 
that no use can be made of myy, ог Zuph, which is probably 
incorrect. The case is the same with 'Zuph' in the phrase 
‘the land of Zuph.' Of a Zuph in Mount Ephraim (commonly 
so called) we know nothing, and the supposed reference to such 
a land throws the geography of Saul’s journey into great con- 
fusion, У or (see 5) j£ in 5.95 is very possibly a corrupt 
fragment of 7252, Mizpah; itis the Mizpah referred to in І S. 
73. and 1017, and, as 716 shows, specially connected with 
Samuel. See Mizran, т. 

Winckler indeed has suggested (G/ 2) that the land of Zuph 
(cp Ramathaim-zophim) was in the territory of Benjamin before 
the reduction of its limits by David (who, according to Winckler, 
conquered Benjamin and excluded from it ‘the hill countr 
of Ephraim") There is also the possibility that *the hill- 
country of Ephraim' spoken of was in the Negeb, and that nis 
as well as rho, comes from pass. There does appear to have 
been a southern Ephraim, and though to find it in 1S. 94 would 
subvert all our theories, yet we must leave the question open 
whether the home of Saul may not have been in the Negeh, 
improbable as this may seem. 

‘sy is also supported by 1 Ch. 620 Ktb. On the form ‘py 
(1 'Ch. 611) cp Kittel, SBOT, ‘Chron.’ ad loc. In 1 5 11 
Wellhausen, Klostermann, Marquart, read ролң ДЕ t Zuph 
of Ephraim.' TARG: 

ZUR (and its possible compounds). We find "MS, 
Zur (sur), used as a synonym for God or as an element 
in a compound title descriptive of God as the Mighty 
One, in 15. 17 о, and in many late exilic and post-exilic 
passages. 

See Dt. 324 15 18 30 31 [д5], 37 15.22 28.22 [=Ps. 18] 
3 32 47 [2/5] 283 Ps. 1915 [14] 281 31 3[2] 62 37 8[26 7] 713 73 26 
7835 S927 [26] 92 16 [15] 9422 951 1441 [also 756, B] Is. 264 
302g 448 Hab. 1 12.! 

Among these passages Dt. 324 18 3o, 1 5.22 Is. 
448 Hab. 112 are specially important, because here «ws, 
‘Rock,’ appears to have become altogether a synonym 
for 'God.'? To these we may perhaps add Josh. 15 58, 
where BETH-ZUR (g.v.) may mean ‘house of Zur'— 
‘house of God.'$ Аге we to suppose that phrases like 

1 Is. 8029 and Hab.11:2 are probably late; see the com- 


mentaries of Marti and Nowack. 

2 In Ps. 756 we should probably read neither єму nor “\у2, 
but p'zs3 (cp 31 19 [18]). 

3 Hommel (21777 320, cp зоо) also compares the royal name 
5523 (Bir-sur)in the inscription of Panammu, king of Sam'al 
(8th cent.), and the S. Arabian woman's name Zuri-‘addana, 
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' rock of my salvation ' are suggested by an early divine 
title чу, Zur (‘rock')? If so, the author of Dt. 32 and 
those who followed him did but revert to an ancient 
usage when they employed Zurand Yahwé synonymously. 
And if this early divine title existed among the Hebrews, 
we may, not without some plausibility, regard the four 
personal names ELIZUR, PEDAHZUR, ZURIEL, and 
ZURISHADDAI (all in P) as ancient names preserved 
by the late Priestly Writing. 

The literary evidence, however, is not favourable to 
this view ; and on the sole ground of the place-name 
Bethzur (which can quite well be explained ' rock-house ' 
or ‘rock-place’) we cannot venture to regard as beyond 
all doubt the early existence of a divine name Zur. 16, 
therefore, the four names referred to really contain the 
(late) divine name Zur, they must be artificial coinages 
of P. But it is an objeetion to this view that P never 
employs the title тх of God. Аге we to suppose, 
then, that P derived the names from some other late, 
post-deuteronomic writer ? 


The difficulty can only be removed by a keeuer criticism of 
the MT. As the result of this we have found elsewhere that 
the four naines are probably corruptions of ethnics or gentilics. 
The corruptions in the proper names of P are so numerons that 
this theory has to be seriously considered. | See PEDAHZUR, 
ZuniEL, ŽURISHADDAI. Cp also PAsHHUR ; if this word be a 
corruption of Pedahzur, we get another set of references to this 
name. The date of Jer.20 (Pashhur chapter) however, is 
questioned (see JEREMIAH ii, $ 6). 

On the biblical passages, cp Gray, HPN 195 f, and on 
Jewish views of the meaning of Zur see Wiegand, Z.1 71/7 10 
85 77. (90). TRIC 


ZU2 (M3, abbrev., perhaps from WS!D, Missur in 
N. Arabia [see MizRAIM, 8 24] cp Rekem = Jerahmecl, 
Reba='Arab; соүр [BAFL].  r. A Midianitish 
chief, Nu. 2515 318 Josh. 1321. 

2. A name in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.v., 8 9 
ii. В), ep ZEROR (т Ch. 83o igovp [A = 936 veio [BNA ). 
His mother bears the Jerahmeelite name MAACAH 
(Che.) See JOR 11110-113, $$ 10 7. 
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ZURIEL (ONY, as if ‘my rock is El,’ but see 
below ; соүрїнА [BAFL]). b. Abihail, * prince’ of the 
families of Merari (Nu. 335)T. 

The name taken by itself might be a combination of two 
names of God (cp Zur). But if Abihail is a (popular) corruption 
of * Jerahmeel' (see MAHALATH, and cp Smax, if correct, in 
1 Ch. 229) aud if * Mahli’ is a corruption of * Jerahme'eli* and 
* Merari“ of * Misri ' (Z.e., * belonging to Musur or Musri [on the 
S. Palestinian border]'), or from some other ethnic (cp MERAB), 
it is probable that бм is simply an afformative, and that y 
implies a clan-name "s, possibly from "шу, and ultimately from 
nans. Cp mo (SoPHERETH). T. KS CS 


ZURISHADDAI (me, 843, as il ‘my rock is 
Shaddai,’ but see below; coyplelicaàai [BAF], and 
coypicade [L.]). father of the Simeonite prince Shelu- 


miel, Nu. 16 (212, coypicadaei [F]; 736 4: 10191). 
Under the form SALASADAI he is mentioned along 
with his son SHELUMIEL (g.v. ) in the compiled genealogy 
of Judith (8:, сарасабо [B], сала. [A], тар. [N]). 
See GENEALOGIES i., col. 1662, n. І. 

“їз (Zur) and "2? (Shaddai?) may both be names of God (see 
Zur, SHADDA1) But names (especially їп P) being so often 
corrupt, it is not improbable that both were originally ethnics, 
and ultimately come respectively from panys (Zarephath) and 
byynen (Ishmael). See ZumrEL aud SuappAr — Asshur—the 
southern Geshur, with which the Simeonites may have been 
connected. Possibly, too, the Danite name, AMMISHADDA! 
(g.7.), may be a distorted form of Ishmael, and SHELUMIEL (g.v). 
may also have a tribal reference. БОК С. 

ZUZIM (D), a people on the E. of the Jordan, 
Geu.l4st (cp Ham). Sym. éoicoupew, GAEL Ory toxvpá, 
perhaps reading either СУУ (Klo. Gesch. 107) ог С“235у (cp 
Pesh. муу, ‘the mighty ones,’ and the form pori, Zauzun- 
mim, See Ёмїм). At any rate, we cannot venture to connect the 
nanie with that of the Roman military station Ziza, SE. of 
Heshbon. Sayce’s theory (Crit. Alon. 160 1) is also too 
hazardous. Probably the Zuzim are to be identified with the 
ZAMZUMMIM (g.7.) and are a branch of the Rephaim—i.e., 
probably of the Sarephathim. pj may in fact have come from 
pine (Perizzites (though the plur. of ms does not actually 
occur); 9745 itself may be a corruption of spony. See PERIZ- 
ZITE, REPHAIM. TIKE 
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